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Abraham  Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg. 


FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  We  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation  or  any  nation — so  conceived  and  so  dedicated — 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that 
war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  the 
final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here; 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation 
shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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THE  AESTHETIC  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY  DR.  PRANK  A.  HILL,  SECRETARY  MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


IT  needs  no  expert  to  note  how  easy  it  is 
in  education  for  the  ways  and  means  of 
doing  things  to  become  divorced,  as  it 
were,  from  the  great  things  that  ought 
to  be  done.  The  philosopher  analyzes 
the  things  that  children  should  know, 
finds  the  elements  that  are  common 
to  them,  and  puts  them  in  order  in  some 
scheme  of  study.  The  teacher  presents 
these  elements;  the  pupil  studies  them. 
The  attention  that  is  focused  upon  them 
magnifies  them  unduly.  Almost  before 
we  know  it,  they  usurp  the  supremacy 
that  belongs  of  right  to  those  things  only 
from  which  they  have  been  detached  and 
to  which  they  are  clearly  subordinate. 
And  a  dreary  supremacy  it  is — this  ex- 
altation of  the  real  or  supposed  means  of 
expression  above  the  things  to  be  ex- 
pressed, the  school  life  expended  on  the 
former  and  the  latter  left  to  the  haphazard 
of  contingencies. 

In  drawing,  for  instance,  are  not  child- 
ren sometimes  kept  penciling  away  at 
lines  and  angles  and  such  j  uiceless  things, 
as  if  these  things  were  not  the  paltry 
means  of  expression  but  great  themes  in 
themselves?  In  manual  training,  are 
they  not  sometimes  kept  at  work  with 
surfaces  and  joints,  without  a  hint  of  the 
larger  language  whose  alphabet  they  are 
learning  ? 

Our  philosophy,  indeed,  is  all  right.  It 
holds  before  us  ideals  of  direct  work  in 
stimulating  thought  and  feeling  in  the 


child  and  securing  their  immediate  ex- 
pression ;  it  admits  that  to  do  this  main 
work,  the  child  must  be  drilled  in  the 
means  of  expression,  which  drill  must  be 
kept  subordinate  ;  it  claims  that  there  is 
a  possible  happy  union  of  the  main  work 
with  the  subordinate  so  that  they  may 
both  advance  in  mutual  sympathy,  with 
equal  step  and  effectiveness. 

But  when  it  comes  to  our  poor  practice, 
unsupported,  as  it  often  is,  by  personal 
attainment — hampered,  as  it  always  is, 
by  untoward  conditions — inclining,  as  all 
else  inclines,  to  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance— we  have  to  admit  its  downward 
trend.  Our  beautiful  philosophy  sur- 
vives in  these  Bethlehem  meetings,  but 
our  rebellious  practice  keeps  on  in  school. 

And  so  it  comes  about  in  education  as 
in  religion  that  we  need  frequently  to 
reason  with  ourselves,  and  have  others 
reason  with  us,  if  we  would  not  lose  sight 
of  our  ideals. 

We  are  told  on  eminent  authority  that 
art  is  **the  solidest  and  sincerest  ex- 
pression of  human  thought  and  feeling,*' 
and  that,  if  we  seek  for  its  grandest  law, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  this  :  **  To  be  much 
within  and  little  without,  to  do  all  for 
truth  and  nothing  for  show,  and  to  ex- 
press the  largest  possible  meaning  with 
the  least  possible  stress  of  expression." 
But  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  human 
beings  cover  innumerable  themes  in  the 
world  of  God  and  the  world  of  man .     They 
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find  expression  in  all  forms  of  human  ac- 
tivity,— in  gesture,  in  conversation,  in 
literature,  in  every  art  of  production  and 
in. every  art  of  design.  The  higher  ex- 
pressions of  thought  and  feeling,  what- 
ever their  medium,  form  or  robe, — ex- 
pressions that  are  eminent  for  their  truth, 
their  strength,  their  fitness,  or  their 
beauty,  that  never  cease  to  tell  their  im- 
pressive story  and  are  always  suggestive 
of  more  to  tell,  these  belong  to  the  domain 
of  art.  The  great  doer,  whatever  he  does, 
is,  in  some  sense,  an  artist ;  and  those 
that  feel  the  thrill  of  his  workmanship 
possess  in  varying  measure  the  artistic 
feeling. 

Art,  you  see,  has,  as  it  were,  two  sides. 
If  it  is  in  the  expression,  it  is  in  that 
which  prompts  the  expression  as  well.  If 
it  is  in  the  product,  it  is  also  in  the  mind 
that  inspires  the  prod  uct.  The  mind  may 
take  in  and  enjoy  what  is  artistic ;  it  may 
give  out  and  do  what  is  artistic.  There 
is  the  passive,  interior,  receptive  aspect 
of  art ;  there  is  its  active,  exterior,  cre- 
ative aspect.  There  is  art  in  posse,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  and  art  in  esse — art  in  idea 
and  art  in  execution,  art  potential  and  art 
kinetic.  Ore  may  bean  artist  In  thought 
and  feeling  only  ;  one  may  also  be  an  art- 
ist in  doing.  The  feeling  for  an  art  en- 
larges the  field  of  human  interest  and 
happiness  ;  it  is  a  prerequisite  to  creative 
art ;  it  is  ample  in  itself  to  justify  any 
education  that  fosters  it.  If  such  feeling 
blossoms  forth  into  high  doing,  as  some- 
times it  will,  it  is  an  additional  argument 
in  favor  of  the  training  that  nourishes  it. 

No  large  view  of  art  is  possible  that 
does  not  ally  it  with  that  which  makes 
for  righteousness.  Both  send  their  roots 
down  into  the  same  soil  of  truth,  fitness, 
sacrifice,  power,  beauty  ;  and  if  either  is 
at  all  estranged  from  the  other,  it  loses 
something  of  value  and  bloom. 

We  feel  that  something  is  missing  both 
in  the  art  of  a  Byron  and  in  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Puritan.  We  want  the 
soundness  of  art  as  well  as  its  beauty  in 
the  one ;  we  want  the  beauty  of  holmess 
as  well  as  its  soundness  in  the  other. 

If  art  is  taken  in  this  large  sense,  it 
cannot  properly  be  ignored  in  any  system 
of  education  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
aesthetic  element  is  an  essential  element 
in  education.  Whatever  the  form  in 
which  the  expression  of  thought  and 
feeling  exhibits  itself,  there  are  always 
the  elements  of  such  expression  for  the 


pupil  to  learn  ;  there  is  always  its  common^ 
everyday  speech  or  language  in  which  he 
should  become  proficient ;  and  there  are 
its  master-pieces  for  him  to  study,  to  en- 
joy, to  aspire  to,  and  possibly  in  time  to 
equal.  This  means,  of  course,  three  cor- 
responding levels  of  attainment,  —  the 
first,  of  disconnected  elements  separately 
learned ;  the  second,  of  these  elements 
united  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
expression  ;  the  third,  of  the  language 
put  to  its  noblest  and  most  finished  use. 
He  is  an  unpromising  pupil  who  cannot 
readily  occupy  the  first  level  while  in 
school  and,  during  the  same  period,  make 
a  beginning,  at  least,  of  standing  upon  the 
second.  As  to  the  third,  the  pupil's  soul 
can  be  touched  there  long  before  he  can 
hope  to  accomplish  much  better.  We 
may  think  of  the  student  as  trying  to  rise 
to  these  levels  through  successive  years 
of  schooling  ;  we  may  think  of  him  with 
equal  propriety  as  trying  to  occupy  them 
all  during  each  and  every  year  of  his 
schooling.  The  elements,  the  language, 
the  master  pieces  of  expression,  have  their 
places  in  the  rank  as  well  as  in  ihe^le  of 
educational  means,  in  the  woof  as  well  as 
in  the  warp  of  the  educational  fabric. 
This  conception  of  growth,  affecting,  as 
it  does,  the  scheme  of  instruction,  has  al- 
ready yielded  us  good  modern  ideals  for 
the  study  of  English.  There  are  its, ele- 
ments for  beginners  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing,* there  is  its  language  for  ordinary 
daily  use,  and  there  are  its  artistic  ex- 
pressions known  as  its  literature, — the 
primer  at  one  end  and  Shakespeare  at  the 
other,  with  long  years  between  mastery  of 
the  former  and  high  appreciation  of  the 
latter ;  and  yet  each  advancing  year  the 
child  is  exercised  in  them  all, — the  ele- 
ments, the  language,  and  such  literature 
as  is  suited  to  his  years. 

The  logic  that  frames  such  an  ideal  for 
instruction  in  English  would  frame  a 
similar  one  for  every  great  means  of  ex- 
pression; for  whatever  the  means,  there 
is  the  same  long  and  varied  range  from 
low  to  high  as  in  English.  Every  means 
of  expression  has  its  exalted  something 
that  corresponds  to  the  literature  of  En- 
glish. The  gamut  of  drawing  is  from 
the  child's  rude  scrawls  to  Michael 
Angelo  ;  of  color,  from  daubs  of  barbaric 
red  to  the  splendors  of  Rubens ;  of  the 
moulding  of  form,  from  spheres  of  mud 
to  the  Venus  of  Milo  ;  of  the  art  of  build- 
ing, from  the  child's  crude  playhouse  to 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.     It  is  so  not  only 
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with  all  the  arts  of  design  but  with  all  the 
artsofprodnctioD, — always  crude,  coarse, 
ugly  at  one  end,  always  refiued,  admir- 
ably adapted,  elegant  at  the  other.  Nay, 
the  arts  of  design  and  the  arts  of  pro- 
duction are  really  one.  The  former  have 
their  historic  development  from  the  latter, 
Art  is  the  handmaid  of  the  artisan  ;  it 
is  the  beauty  of  his  soul  issuing  from  his 
finger-tips.  What  is  made  for  common 
use  serves  a  higher,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  art  is  striking  when  the  lower  use 
seems  a  profanation  of  the  higher,  and 
the  work,  rescued  from  its  inferior  ser- 
vice, finds  a  place  of  honor  in  some  noble 
art  collection. 

Fancy  for  a  moment  an  ancient  Etrus- 
can risen  from  his  sleep  of  two  or  three 
millenniums  and  roaming  through  a 
modern  art  museum — the  surprise,  merri- 
ment and  gratification  of  the  man  at  see- 
ing, patched,  pieced  and  restored— their 
homely  uses  forgotten — the  familiar  ves- 
sels of  his  kitchen  and  scullery! 

You  see  the  drift  of  my  thought,  of 
course.  Drawing,  painting,  designing, 
modeling,  music,  the  arts  of  construction 
— all  these  are  so  many  forms  of  ex- 
pression, so  many  kinds  of  language. 

The  schools  are  giving  increasing  at- 
tention to  their  elements ;  more  attention 
should  also  be  paid  to  their  master-pieces. 
Whatever  the  beginner  does  in  any  of 
these  branches,  both  his  feeling  and  his 
doing  are  crude  and  barbaric ;  they  need 
strengthening  and  refining.  Now  the 
feeling  can  be  developed  somewhat  with- 
out the  doing,  but  the  doing  cannot  be 
developed  far  without  the  feeling.  In  im- 
proving one's  own  handiwork  and  in 
studying  the  best  handiwork  of  others, 
there  are  high  possibilities  for  culture, 
just  as  there  are  in  improving  one's  own 
English  and  in  studying  the  best  English 
of  others.  The  aesthetic  element  needs 
to  be  cultivated  as  much  in  handiwork  as 
in  English.  It  needs  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  doer  as  well  as  in  the  thing  done. 

Let  us  pass  at  once  to  some  principles 
of  vast  consequence  that  teachers  and 
students  of  the  arts  of  design,  of  represen- 
tation, and  of  construction  cannot  afford  to 
lose  sight  of. 

And  one  of  them  is  the  transcendent 
importance,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  the 
child's  framing  and  developing  in  his 
own  mind  the  ideas,  the  concepts,  the 
standards,  by  which  he  should  be  guided. 
It  is  a  truism,  I  know.  But  there  is  the 
significance  of  it, — the  deep,  inner  stub- 


born meaning  of  it  that  I  would  press 
home.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fundamental 
principle  in  all  teaching, — this  lodging 
and  fixing  of  ideas  in  the  child's  mind 
for  him  to  work  from.  If  child  study  has 
any  value,  it  is  in  finding  out  precisely 
what  ideas  or  concepts  are  present  in  child 
experience  for  teaching  to  connect  with 
and  build  upon.  Any  teaching  that 
ignores  actual  child  concepts  and  actual 
child  ways  of  enlarging  such  concepts, 
but  relies  on  concepts  or  standards  in  the 
teacher's  mind  or  in  books  or  in  other 
places  than  the  child's  mind,  is  to  that 
extent  unsound. 

Indeed,  the  essence  of  education  lies 
precisely  here,  says  Professor  James.  It 
consists  in  taking  natural  reactions,  the 
things  a  child  does  on  impulse  and  spon- 
taneously, and  knitting  them  to  new  con- 
sequences. Thus  the  child  is  furnished 
with  new  Ideas.  Once  he  responded  to 
a  stimulus ;  now  he  responds  to  what  has 
been  associated  with  that  stimulus. 

The  domination  of  the  senses  has  given 
way  to  that  of  ideas.  The  child  ceases 
to  be  a  waif  of  impulse  ;  he  has  become  a 
creature  of  deliberation  ;  that  is,  he  has 
been  educated.  And  the  length  and 
width  and  height  and  depth  of  his  educa- 
tion— it  all  turns  upon  the  length  and 
width  and  height  and  depth  of  the  ideas 
that  have  been  welded  to  his  primary  im- 
pulses. 

A  child  draws  a  house.  It  matters  not 
what  pretty  houses  may  have  been  pic- 
tured on  the  retina  of  his  eye.  He  draws 
only  what  is  in  his  mind,  what  he  sees 
with  his  mental  eye,  the  two  or  three 
things  he  has  crudely  made  his  own. 
And  so  if  he  makes  his  door  two  stories 
high,  if  he  draws  a  man  taller  than  the 
door,  if  he  lets  his  flag  float  one  way  and 
his  smoke  another,  it  is  because  he  does 
not  see  to  the  contrary.  When  he  sees 
for  himself  that  the  door  should  admit  to 
the  first  floor  only,  that  the  man  should 
be  able  to  get  in  at  the  door,  that  the 
wind  cannot  blow  opposite  ways  at  once, 
he  will  straighten  these  things  out,  and 
not  before.  Nay,  if  he  is  drawing  from 
the  object  he  cannot  do  much  better;  be- 
cause although  the  eye  pictures  much, 
the  mind  pictures  but  little,  and  it  is  the 
mind,  not  the  eye,  that  guides  his  pen- 
cil. Even  the  observant  Agassiz,  if 
asked  to  look  at  something  through  a 
microscope,  was  wont  to  insist  on  know- 
ing before  looking  what  he  was  expected 
to  see,  so  afraid  was  he  of  missing  it. 
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There  is  only  one  way :  and  it  is  to  train 
the  child  to  draw  what  he  sees,  not  what 
is,  for  what  is,  is  forever  beyond  him  ;  to 
draw  what  he  sees,  not  what^^w  see,  for 
what^^»  see  is  outside  of  his  mind  and 
cannot  shape  its  action  ;  to  draw  what  his 
mind  sees,  not  what  his  eye  takes  in,  for 
the  eye  takes  in  ten  thousand  things  that 
never  reach  the  mind.  The  standards 
for  the  child  to  go  by  must  be  the  in- 
complete and  crude  ones  of  his  own  mind  ; 
they  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  other 
than  these. 

The  concept- forming  power  of  the  mind, 
however,  is  something  marvelous.  Take 
the  extreme  case  of  a  person  congenita lly 
deaf.  Why  is  he  dumb?  His  vocal  or- 
gans are  perfect ;  give  them  the  right 
stimulus  from  the  brain,  and  they  will 
act.  In  other  words,  the  mind  can  direct 
these  organs  just  as  soon  as  it  has  con- 
cepts or  standards  of  the  sounds  to  be 
aimed  for. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  no  sound  has 
ever  entered  the  deaf  person's  mind  ;  his 
mind  has  no  conception,  therefore,  of 
what  sound  is  ;  it  does  not  realize  its  own 
silence  even.  Vocal  org^ans — the  idea  of 
vocal  is  forever  beyond  its  grasp.  There 
they  are,  those  wonderful  organs,  all 
ready  for  their  appointed  work,  and  the 
mind  doomed  never  to  know  what  that 
work  is.  The  deaf  are  deaf  through 
physical  powerlessness,  but  they  are 
dumb  through  mental  powerlessness, 
dumb  simply  and  solely  because  the  mind 
has  no  standards  of  sound  to  go  by. 

And  yet  the  deaf  can  be  taught  to  speak 
after  all.  Standards  of  muscular  posi- 
tions and  efforts  are  attainable  by  them, 
if  standards  of  sound  are  not, — standards 
attainable  through  the  eye  if  not  through 
the  ear ;  and  by  these  the  organs  of 
speech  are  unlocked.  Now  there  is  an 
adaptability  of  mind  in  all  this  that  is  as- 
tonishing, and  the  climax  of  astonishment 
is  reach^  when  we  hear  those  speak  who 
have  been  not  only  deaf  from  infancy  but 
also  blind ;  for  now  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  concepts  into  whose  fabric  neither 
sound  nor  vision  can  enter, — concepts 
that  are  built  up  by  touch  under  guid- 
ance, that  exist  in  the  mind  as  terms  of 
muscular  sense,  that  the  tissue  of  the 
brain  has  literally  grown  to,  and  that  find 
expression  in  what  to  the  speaker  is  only 
a  silent  posing  of  organs,  a  silent  using  of 
muscles,  but  to  the  listener  intelligible 
speech. 

I  had  the  pleasure  last  June  of  making 


the  acquaintance  of  Helen  Kellar.  This 
young  girl  has  been  deaf  and  blind  firom 
infancy  and  for  many  years  she  was  also 
dumb.  She  is  to  prepare  for  college  in 
Cambridge  and  to  enter  Radcliffe.  With 
neither  sight  nor  hearing,  she  promises  to 
surpass  in  scholarly  attainments  many 
possessors  of  both.  I  recently  addressed 
the  school  where  Helen  is  to  study  and 
whose  closing  exercises  she  attended. 
Imagine  my  astonishment  when  Helen's 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  said  to  me  that 
she  had  reported  to  Helen  every  word  of 
my  address  as  rapidly  as  it  was  given. 
She  did  it  by  making  signs  in  the  palm 
of  Helen's  hand.  I  know  not  which  was 
the  more  surprising.  Miss  Sullivan's  suc- 
cess in  reporting  the  speaker  with  her 
swift  and  wonderful  signs,  or  Helen's  suc- 
cess in  interpreting  those  signs,  in  her 
swift  and  wonderful  way.  Had  Miss 
Sullivan  reported  me  orally,  Helfen  could 
also  have  followed  me  by  placing  her 
hands  upon  her  teacher's  mouth.  To  this 
power  of  interpreting  both  signs  and 
spoken  words,  Helen  adds  the  power  of 
intelligible  and  expressive  speech.  In- 
deed, she  recently  addressed  a  large 
audience  in  Washington.  What  a  mar- 
vellous revelation  it  all  is  of  the  concept- 
forming  power  of  the  human  mind  ! 

These  two  points  come  out,  then,  with 
distinctness,— the  impossibility  of  the 
mind's  working  apart  from  its  own  stan- 
dards, the  marvelous  adaptability  of  the 
mind  in  acquiring  standards.  Now  what 
are  the  teacher's  relations  to  these  stan- 
dards ?  Right  teaching  of  the  child  leads 
him  to  enlarge  and  improve  these  humble 
standards  ;  it  seems  to  find  out  what  they 
are ;  it  makes  much  of  the  child's  in- 
terest in  them  ;  it  respects  the  child's 
fidelity  to  them,  it  trusts  the  same  laws 
of  growth  for  them  that  it  trusts  for 
the  child's  learning  to  walk ;  the  art- 
less activity  of  the  child  in  making  and 
doing,  the  very  thing  he  used  to  get  his 
knuckles  rapped  for,  it  welcomes  as  a 
sign  of  promise. 

The  teacher,  you  see,  works  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  hidden  path- 
ways. He  can  control  in  part  what  en- 
ters there.  He  can  see  in  part  what 
issues  thence.  But  the  pathways  are 
nature's  own,  and  midway,  out  of  sight, 
are  the  all- important  standards.  Here, 
apart  from  the  teacher,  the  real  educa- 
tional process  goes  on.  It  is  a  record  in 
cell  and  tissue,  a  record  built  up  through 
the  slow  processes  of  waste  and  growth. 
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By  no  possibility  can  the  mind  be  pushed 
ahead  of  this  physical  record  of  its  activ- 
ity. Certain  outward  conditions  the 
teacher  controls  ;  the  process  itself, — that 
is  too  intricate,  too  delicate,  too  vital  for 
him  to  manage,  and  so  nature  handles  it 
herself. 

The  thought  that  begins  to  stand  out 
in  all  these  words  is  this :  That  imitation 
is  our  great  reliance  in  aesthetic  training. 
I  do  not  mean  imitation  in  the  sense  of 
blindly  or  mechanically  copying,  but  in 
the  higher  sense  of  acquiring  standards 
in  nature's  unconscious  way  and  of  con- 
forming the  practice  to  them.  The  child 
is  always  in  the  realm  of  imitation.  He 
always  likes  to  do  things,  to  do  them  as 
he  sees  others  do  them,  to  do  them  as 
well  as  others  do  them  or  better,  and  to 
possess  things,  especially  if  it  costs  him 
something  to  get  them.  The  child's  in- 
terest centers  in  and  blossoms  out  of  these 
four  primaty  instincts.  There  is  a 
chance  for  him  to  go  astray  in  each  of 
them.  Bad  construction, — that  is  botch- 
ery  or  mischief;  bad  imitation, — that  is 
jrielding  to  poor  or  evil  example ;  bad 
emulation, — that  is  full  of  envy  and  vin- 
dictiveness;  bad  ownership, — that  is  un- 
earned or  dishonest  possession.  But 
there  is  the  golden  opportunity  as  well  of 
his  rising  through  judicious  use  of  these 
tendencies  to  noble  youth  and  manhood. 
All  this  is  simply  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  child's  environment  may  do  him 
good  or  harm,  that  the  examples  set  the 
child  may  be  for  his  weal  or  his  woe.  In 
short,  the  right  use  of  these  instincts 
practically  resolves  itself  into  the  various 
ways  of  seeing  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
seen  and  doing  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
done,  that  is,  of  seeing  and  doing  them  in 
conformity  to  good  standards.  Thus  the 
philosophy  of  imitation  and  that  of  learn- 
ing by  doing  run  into  each  other  and  be- 
come essentially  one. 

Ruskin  tells  us  that  in  manufacture  we 
use  the  hand  only  ;  in  art,  the  hand  and 
the  mind ;  and  in  ih!tfine  arts,  the  hand, 
the  mind  and  the  heart.  AH  this  is 
suflSciently  true  for  Ruskin' s  purpose. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  any  use  of  the 
band  that  is  not  automatic  involves  with 
it  a  play  of  both  thought  and  feeling.  In 
pure  manufacture,  there  is  little  thought 
and  less  feeling ;  in  art  of  an  ordinary  sort, 
more  thought  with  an  increase  of  feeling ; 
in  the  fine  arts,  the  blended  play  of 
thought  and  feeling  at  their  best ;  but  al- 
ways the  mind,  in  whatever  it  does,  is 


moving  as  a  unit.  Psychology  may 
separate  mental  functions  one  from  an- 
other to  give  an  isolated  view  of  each, 
but  there  is  no  such  separation  in  mental 
action.  Better  guidance  of  the  hand, 
truer  thought,  finer  feeling,— any  one  of 
these  things  granted,  the  whole  mental 
action  is  lifted. 

The  important  point  is  to  keep  the 
child's  mind  steadily  active  in  these  three 
classes  of  functions  and  on  ascending 
lines.  It  will  never  do  for  the  teacher  to 
cut  adrift  from  the  child's  humble  con- 
cepts or  his  artless  interest  in  them. 

Thus  we  see  why,  in  drawing,  for  in- 
stance, crudest  expressions  of  thought 
need  to  be  respected,  why  the  germ  of 
fondness  for  it  needs  to  be  nourished, 
why  the  drawing  habits  should  be  early 
established,  why  we  ought  to  be  hopeful 
if  new  thoughts  keep  coming  out  in  the 
rude  work  of  novices.  We  see  also  why 
there  should  be  abundant  practice, — 
plenty  of  paper,  plenty  of  objects,  a  little 
judicious  questioning  now  and  then  and 
but  scant  indulgence  at  first  in  telling. 
We  do  not  tell  a  child  how  to  learn  to 
walk  ;  we  cannot  do  it;  we  simply  encour- 
age him  to  walk.  Then  comes  a  time 
for  shaping  the  child's  work,  directing 
his  observation,  leading  him  to  see  the 
sphere  in  the  orange,  the  cylinder  in  the 
tree-trunk,  and  all  that.  From  the  be- 
ginning it  is  the  free  expression  of 
thought,  not  the  painful  drawing  of  pict- 
ures ;  the  mind  kept  on  the  thing  to  be 
expressed,  not  on  the  language  that  ex- 
presses it ;  the  child  thinking  with  his 
pencil, — at  first  as  his  own  fancy  prompts 
him  and  then  as  the  teacher  begins  to 
lead  him.  And  the  various  expedients 
adopted  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  have 
one  element  of  promise  in  them  if  pupils, 
because  of  them,  work  voluntarily  beyond 
the  specific  exercises  assigned  them. 

Indeed,  why  should  they  stop  with  an 
assigned  lesson — especially  with  one  that 
insults  their  capacity  ?  Why  should  the 
teacher  discourage,  or,  at  least,  fail  to 
encourage  the  doing  of  work  he  cannot 
examine  and  correct?  The  principle  is 
wholly  bad  that  no  work  should  be  done 
by  pupils  beyond  the  teacher's  power  to 
criticise  it  completely.  It  means  for  the 
conscientious  teacher  no  escape  from  the 
bondage  of  those  headache  stacks  of 
papers,  stacks  that,  heaped  however  high, 
mean  practice  for  the  pupils  that  is  shame- 
fully scant.  When  shall  we  learn  that 
corrections  imposed    upon    pupils  from 
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without  are  infinitely  inferior  to  cor- 
rections that  come  from  standards  grow- 
ing within  them  ?  Making  blue  pencil 
marks  into  the  midnight, — such  work  by 
the  teacher  is  not  getting  at  the  heart  of 
things.  The  learner  must  wield  his  own 
blue  pencil.  Let  the  school  ideal  be, 
rather,  plenty  of  work  by  the  pupils — un- 
corrected work,  blundering  work,  if  you 
please— more  work  in  the  aggregate  than 
the  teacher  can  possibly  handle  by  blue 
pencil  methods.  I  do  not  mean  work  that 
the  teacher  may  ignore;  on  the  contrary, 
he  cannot  get  much  work  unless  he  has  a 
glowing  interest  in  it.  1  do  not  mean  that 
he  shall  not  care  to  have  it  corrected.  On 
the  contrary,  he  shall  bring  his  profound- 
est  skill  to  bear  on  those  standards  within 
from  which  only  amendment  can  come. 
I  have  seen  great  quantities  of  work  done 
by  pupils — in  algebra,  in  geometry,  in 
chemistry — without  thought  of  detailed 
criticism  by  the  teacher — work  of  steadily 
improving  character,  the  only  incentives 
thereto  being  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
their  own  work  and  in  the  work  of  one 
another,  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  teach- 
er's interest,  as  shown  in  hints  that  may 
be  made  about  subjects  and  the  handling 
of  them,  the  influence  of  exhibited  speci- 
mens, and  so  on. 

Drawing  as  a  simple  language  needs 
this  extended  practice;  its  culture  value 
is  not  easily  reached  without  it;  its  art 
value  is  impossible  without  it.  Of  course, 
no  school  sets  itself  the  impossible  task  of 
training  any  one  to  be  an  artist.  If  it 
sends  an  artist  forth,  call  him  the  gift  of 
God,  not  the  product  of  the  school.  It  is 
a  g^eat  thing,  however,  if  the  conditions 
of  school  work  have  been  congenial  soil 
for  the  artist  to  grow  in.  Practice  in 
drawing  that  means  abundant  seeing  and 
thinking  is  certainly  such  soil,  for  the 
more  of  such  seeing  and  thinking,  the 
more  likely  the  soul  is  to  be  moved,  only 
the  seeing  and  the  thinking,  if  culture 
purposes  are  to  be  served,  must  be  sup- 
plemented in  various  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  must  be  led 
to  refer  the  endless  phenomena  of  appear- 
ances and  constructions  to  a  few  elemen- 
tary principles.  It  is  in  drawing  and  con- 
struction as  in  science — if  one  grasps  a 
principle,  he  grasps  a  thousand  facts;  and 
when  he  grasps  a  deeper  principle  he 
grasps  a  hundred  principles  that  rest  upon 
it.  No  wonder  the  dream  comes  to  the 
artist,  as  to  the  philosopher,  of  some  foun- 
dation principle,  the  deepest  of  all,  the 


possession  of  which  is  the  key  to  all  there 
is  in  art. 

In  the  next  place,  his  attention  should 
be  called  to  illustrations  and  examples  of 
the  sort  of  work  he  is  doing  that  are  a  little 
more  elaborate,  more  skilful,  more  beau- 
tiful than  any  he  has  produced  himself. 

Here  is  where  school  exhibitions  of 
the  pupils'  work  come  in — particularly  of 
work  that  surpasses  the  average.  Such 
work  exerts  a  lifting  and  toning  influence 
upon  the  humbler  workers  below.  More- 
over, there  is  the  encouragement  of  it.  It 
is  the  work  of  learners,  not  of  experts, 
and  it  holds  out  the  hope  to  other  learn- 
ers, that  they  may  equal  it  in  time. 

In  the  third  place,  the  master  pieces  of 
painting,  of  architecture,  of  sculpture,  of 
construction,  should  be  interpreted  to  the 
pupil — I  mean  only  such  grander  features 
of  them  as  can  be  presented  in  elementary 
ways. 

All  this  means  a  certain  equipment  in 
pictures,  photographs,  casts  and  models, 
but  it  need  not  be  an  extensive  equip- 
ment, if  well  selected.  The  press  is  flood- 
ing us  nowadays  with  half-tone  pictures 
—beautiful  and  cheap.  These,  too,  can 
be  so  selected  and  classified  as  to  illus- 
trate and  fix  elementary  principles.  In- 
deed, we  need  some  guide  through  this 
wealth  of  pictures  to  prevent  a  certain 
Sunday-newspaper  effect  upon  us. 

My  thought  is,  that  we  can  study  these 
things  just  as  we  study  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  or  Evangeline,  or  the  Chambered 
Nautilus.  The  objective  point  is  to  get 
the  pupils  to  thinking  in  a  larger  way 
than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  think  un- 
aided. Great,  complete,  philosophical 
thoughts— those  are  not  to  be  thought  of; 
but  the  beginnings  of  great  thoughts, 
germinal  thoughts,  ill  defined  thoughts, 
that  suggest  other  and  higher  thoughts, 
beyond — it  is  worth  everything  to  start 
these.  People  may  pooh-pooh  at  such 
thoughts,  call  them  vague,  ill-fitting  and 
partial,  deny  them  the  name  even  of 
thoughts,  but  great  thoughts  in  their 
origins  have  usually  a  chaotic  aspect. 
The  formless  preceded  the  formed  always. 

The  mind  cannot  grow  very  fast  if  fed 
in  a  scrappy  way — a  bit  here,  an  item 
there,  a  fact  somewhere  else.  Furnishing 
such  disconnected  things  is  not  teaching. 
If  it  were,  the  daily  newspaper  could  dis- 
tance the  teacher,  and  the  village  gossip 
outstrip  both.  *'  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star,"  says  Emerson.  That  is,  get  the 
child's  mind  to  hook  on  to  some  great 
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principle,  some  comprehensive  thought  of 
God^s. 

Here  is  a  tulip,  for  instance.  How 
gaudy  the  sepals  and  petals !  Just  below, 
down  the  stem  a  little  way,  a  leaf^an 
unusual  one,  for  a  full  half  of  it  is  colored 
and  gay  as  the  floral  leaves  above;  it  is 
almost  a  petal.  And  here  is  a  stamen 
half  changed  to  a  petal,  and  here  another 
three-quarters  changed,  and  close  by  a 
third — why,  it  is  a  full-blown  petal  where 
a  stamen  belongs! 

Observe  other  flowers  rightly  selected 
for  the  same  thought.  The  child  begins 
to  grasp  the  idea,  not  in  its  fulness,  but 
in  its  germs,  that  the  parts  of  a  flower  are 
transformed  leaves,  that  a  flower  bud  is  a 
leaf  bud  changed — an  idea  that  runs 
through  the  plant  world,  illumining  a 
million  facts,  and  giving  possession  of  the 
facts  illumined.  Now  let  the  thought 
work.  The  wagon  is  hitched.  The  jour- 
ney may  fail  even  now;  but  the  teacher 
has  discharged  his  duty,  for  he  has  har- 
nessed the  team. 

This  should  be  an  aim  in  all  teaching 
—connecting  the  child's  mind  with  great 
thoughts.  Just  here  is  the  imperative 
reason  for  scholarly  attainments  in  the 
teacher.  If  he  lacks  them  he  sees  no 
great  thoughts  in  nature,  only  patches 
and  shreds  of  thoughts.  There  is  no  star 
in  his  view  to  which  he  can  hitch  his  own 
poor  little  cart,  much  less  the  humbler 
one  of  his  pupil.  So  in  elementary  art, 
hitch  the  little  mind,  if  you  can,  to  a  great 
thought. 

Take  this  thought,  for  instance,  how 
the  imagination  fills  gaps  in  a  drawing  or 
a  painting,  how  it  is  not  necessary  to  put 
into  the  picture  every  detail  of  fact,  how 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  how  it  would 
spoil  the  picture  to  attempt  it,  and  so 
on.  Think  of  the  innumerable  illustra- 
tions of  this  principle  that  children  can 
take  in.  Perhaps  it  will  dawn  on  some 
of  their  minds  that  the  imagination  of 
the  beholder  has  something  to  do  with 
a  picture  as  well  as  the  artist  who  makes 
it;  that  the  artist  must  address  himself 
to  that  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  ob- 
ject he  is  painting;  that  a  thousand  de- 
tails might  enter  the  eye  and  only  a  few 
of  them  the  mind;  that  a  few  strokes  are 
better  than  a  hundred;  that  they  should 
be  strokes  to  reach  the  mind,  not  to  stop 
with  the  eye;  that  it  is  a  pretty  serious 
matter,  therefore,  what  strokes  shall  be 
made  and  what  not;  and  so  on  without 
limit.      There    can    scarcely  be    better 


thought- provoking  themes  than  these  at 
the  right  stage  of  one's  .schooling — what 
the  painter's  brush  need  or  cannot  do, 
what  the  observer's  mind  can  do. 

Here  is  a  man  who  tries  everything 
with  his  brush — a  cabbage  leaf,  for  in- 
stance, with  its  bloom  and  its  veins,  dew- 
drops  and  flies  on  the  leaf,  with  tiny  re- 
flections in  the  dewdrops  and  sheeny 
network  in  the  wings  of  the  flies.  He 
gives  the  imagination  nothing  to  do.  And 
here  is  another  who  shirks  every  detail, 
and  tries  for  general  impressions.  Near 
to  his  canvas  is  blotchy  with  meaningless 
daubs;  far  ofl"  these  daubs  become  foliage, 
fields,  mountains,  clouds,  fine  natural 
effects.  This  man  gives  the  imagination 
everything  to  do. 

Now  young  people  can  be  led  to  take  in 
elementary  differences  like  these,  and  to 
think  intelligently  about  them. 

Again,  how  prolific  in  suggestions  is 
the  comparison  of  a  word  picture  with  a 
color  picture  ?  Take  Shakespeare's  pic- 
ture of  Portia  **  straying  about  by  holy 
crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays  for 
happy  wedlock  hours."  Suppose  a  good 
painter  should  attempt  the  same  picture. 
Shakespeare  in  his  picture  easily  presents 
several  crosses  visited  at  successive  times 
in  different  places;  the  painter  in  his 
must  limit  himself  to  a  single  cross  visited 
at  a  particular  time  in  one  place.  Size, 
shape,  texture,  color,  light,  shade,  envi- 
ronment— there  is  not  a  hint  of  such  de- 
tails in  Shakespeare,  but  the  painter  must 
show  them  all.  Obviously  in  picturing 
the  cross  the  painter  has  the  advantage.  If 
Shakespeare  had  attempted  as  much  as 
the  painter,  his  picture  would  have  read 
like  the  specifications  of  an  architect. 
But  the  holiness  of  the  cross — how  is  a 
painter  to  manage  a  formless,  colorless, 
elusive  thing  like  holiness  ?  If  he  is  a 
genius,  perhaps  he  can  compass  it.  But 
the  picture  of  Portia's  **  straying  about" 
— that  will  surely  baffle  him,  especially  if 
he  paints  her  in  a  position  so  inconsistent 
with  straying  about  as  "kneeling." 
And  when  he  reaches  the  prayer  **  for 
happy  wedlock  hours,"  what  can  he  pos- 
sibly do  with  that  ?  Something  with  the 
pose  of  prayer,  indeed,  but  nothing  with 
its  sweet  theme  and  ineffable  emotions. 
Now  the  pupil  that  can  appreciate  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  is  ready  for  this  sort 
of  work.  It  has  an  opening,  breezy  effect 
on  the  mind. 

It  is  capital  exercise  to  study  with 
pupils  the  possibilities  of  illustration  in  an 
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author,  to  have  the  pupils  imagine  pic- 
tures of  their  own  from  the  author's  de- 
scription, and  then  to  show  the  pupil,  if 
possible,  the  pictures  others  have  worked 
up  from  the  same  descriptions.  You  may 
call  it  work  in  literature,  you  may  call  it 
work  in  art ;  it  matters  little  by  what 
name  it  goes.  It  is  work  among  thoughts 
that  concern  all  the  great  forms  of  expres- 
sion. There  is  a  valuable  correlation 
about  it  all,  and  one  of  the  issues  to  be 
expected  from  such  work  is  a  gain  in  the 
aesthetic  sense. 

Or  take  constructions  of  various  kinds. 
It  is  not  quite  possible  in  the  higher 
grades  of  manual  work  to  establish  ele- 
mentary conceptions  of  what  Ruskin 
means  by  his  "seven  lamps  of  architec- 
ture ?"  May  not  pupils  be  led  to  see 
some  of  these  lamps,  if  never  so  dimly 
burning — the  lamps  of  truth,  of  power,  of 
beauty,  of- sacrifice,  for  instance?  May 
they  not  be  led  to  di.scover  them  in  hum- 
ble constructions,  as  well  as  in  palaces 
and  cathedrals! 

There  is  really  no  end  to  the  chances 
for  stirring  up  thought  in  matters  relating 
to  the  expression  of  things.  The  other 
day,  in  company  with  an  artist,  I  was 
looking  over  a  beautiful  Japanese  picture 
book.  I  recall  in  one  picture  some  sea- 
green  mountains — one  pale  unbroken 
wash  of  green  from  the  foreground  to  the 
mountain  tops  miles  away;  also  some 
gorgeous  red  flowers  out  of  all  proportion 
to  everything  else,  and  drawn  without  re- 
gard to  distance.  There  was  scarcely  a 
trace  of  perspective,  aerial  or  any  other. 
The  picture  was  full  of  untruths — never- 
theless, we  both  liked  it.  The  artist  said 
it  was  due  to  certain  rhythms  in  the 
grouping  of  the  masses  and  in  grading  of 
the  colors.  That  is,  the  picture  contained 
some  truths  that  saved  its  art  and  made  it 
reputable  and  enjoyable.  Pertinent  ques- 
tions arise  at  once:  How  much  of  what  is 
false  in  art  can  the  truth  float  ?  What  is 
the  nature  of  that  truth  whose  saving  po- 
tency is  so  great  ?  There  is  some  virtue 
in  understanding  questions  if  they  cannot 
be  answered.  Thus,  in  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  some  things  that  are  only 
partly  true,  we  get  an  inkling  of  the 
strange,  coy,  elusive,  but  real  thing  that 
art  is. 

It  is  my  fortune  every  Sunday  to  sit 
opposite  the  Horsford  Memorial  windows 
in  the  Shepard  Church  at  Cambridge. 
There  are  four  in  all,  and  four  spirits  oc- 
cupy them  in  the  form  of  glorified  women 


—the  spirits  of  fire,  air,  earth  and  water; 
and  above  them  clouds  of  celestial  musi- 
cians. And  the  longer  I  observe  them 
the  deeper  their  meaning  becomes  and  the 
deeper  their  mystery  as  well.  What  I 
have  sometimes  minded,  outside  of  the 
spell  of  their  beauty,  is  a  certain  conflict 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  which 
each  spirit  of  the  quartette  embodies. 
Each  one  of  them  is  intensely  human,  ex- 
cept that  she  has  great,  expanded,  glori- 
ous wings.  The  effect  is  uplifting.  One 
is  ready  to  fly  with  her.  But  think  for  a 
moment  what  those  beautiful  wings  really 
are.  Anatomically  they  are  an  addi- 
tional pair  of  arms.  The  spirit  is  four- 
armed,  multi-limbed,  like  a  Hindoo  god. 
And  when  we  cast  about  for  the  ^ny 
framework  within  the  body  to  support 
such  wings,  for  the  muscles  to  move 
them,  for  the  connecting  nerves  and  veins 
and  arteries,  and  all  that,  the  idea  grows 
more  and  more  grotesque.  And  yet  the 
wings  delight  us.  There  is  truth  about 
them  somewhere  that  triumphs  over  the 
false.  There  are  suggestions  in  them  of 
upward  movement,  of  unobstructed  flight, 
of  things  not  yet  attained,  of  things  celes- 
tial and  eternal.  Thus  the  spirit  becomes 
a  veritable  messenger  of  the  Lord,  while 
a  sense  of  shame  comes  over  us  that  we 
ever  stooped  from  the  message  to  ques- 
tion the  anatomy. 

In  the  study  of  such  things  as  these,' 
young  people  can  be  led  to  see  and  feel 
that  splendid  supremacy  of  major  truths 
over  minor  untruths  that  characterizes  so 
much  of  what  we  see  in  art.  Thus  they 
may  get  a  glimpse  or  two  into  the  fasci- 
nating realm  of  symbolism  in  art.  With 
such  a  glimpse,  and  with  an  inkling  of 
Bible  history,  how  the  famous  mural  dec- 
orations of  Sargent  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  would  appeal  to  them. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  pointed  out 
wherein  actual  drawing  or  actual  con- 
structions can  themselves  be  made  more 
artistic.  I  am  also  aware  that  the  teacher 
of  English  does  not  set  himself  the  task 
of  insuring  the  presence  of  aesthetic  ele- 
ments in  the  composition  he  requires.  If, 
in  each  case,  a  feeling  for  better  things  is 
developed  and  a  longing  to  attain  them, 
that  is  enough,  or,  at  least,  it  is  all  that 
is  attainable  in  school.  It  means  a  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  better  things,  and  a 
promise  of  some  movement  towards  them. 

But  enough  in  this  vein.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood.  Expression  in  the 
public  schools  is  not  likely  at  its  best  to 
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rise  above  production  that  is  common- 
place. The  very  thing  that  prevents  its 
having  commercial  value  often  gives  it  its 
educational  value.  That  is,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  doing  a  thing  is  extracted 
from  such  doing  long  before  the  thing 
done  comes  to  have  a  commercial  value. 
The  master-pieces  of  material  workman- 
ship must  always  be  as  far  above  the 
handiwork  of  the  schools  as  the  mastter- 
pieces  of  literature  are  above  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  schools.  The  methods  of 
acquiring  a  taste  for  literature  through 
reading  and  studying  what  is  the  best, 
suggest  corresponding  methods  for  ac- 
quiring a  taste  for  art.  Taste  in  any  form 
of  expression  can  be  developed  long  be- 
fore artistic  execution  is  possible.  Taste 
comes  through  imitation,  through  ab- 
sorption; it  develops  in  the  dark,  as  it 
were;  the  best  that  the  teacher  can  do  is 
to  give  it  suitable  soil  to  grow  in.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  abundant  art  material, 
for  skillful  use  of  it,  and  consequently  for 
teachers  able  to  use  it.  Indeed,  this  paper 
is  really  a  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
aesthetic  sense  in  the  teacher.  If  the 
teacher  has  it  and  the  means  to  work 
with,  the  development  of  the  aesthetic 
sense  in  the  pupil  may  take  its  course.  In 
all  these  suggestions  I  propose,  not  addi- 
tions to  a  curriculum,  but  only  higher 
aims  in  existing  instruction. 

I  have  not  touched  the  value  of  the 
aesthetic  element  in  the  arts  of  production 
and  design.  I  have  been  thinking  rather 
of  its  value  to  the  pupil  himself.  There 
is  no  sound  reason  why  in  any  form  of 
handiwork  both  teacher  and  pupil  should 
not  rise  to  the  appreciation  of  the  aesthe- 
tic and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  themes  too 
rashly  supposed  to  be  outside  the  pale  of 
such  appreciation. 

Steam,  electricity,  and  their  mighty  en- 
gines, are  by  no  means  impossible  themes 
for  the  stirring  of  the  art  sense  within  us. 

Poets  have  neglected  such  themes,  it  is 
true.  It  is  this  neglect  that  provokes  a 
stirring  outburst  from  Rudyard  Kipling: 
"rtn  sick  of  all  their  quirks  and  tarns— 
the  loves  and  doves  they  dream ;  Lord, 
send  a  man  like  Robbie  Bums  to  sing  the 
song  o'  Steam.**  For  this  particular 
song,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  Kipling 
himself  is  the  longed-for  Robbie  Burns. 
Have  you  read  his  recent  McAndrews*s 
hymn — that  hymn  all  a- quiver  with  the 
activities  of  two  souls — that  of  a  sturdy 
engineer  and  that  of  a  mighty  engine  that 
drives  his  ship  through  the  seas  ?    Won- 


der, pride,  poetry,  reverence,  deep  reli- 
gious feeling — they  are  all  there  in  the 
man,  in  the  machine,  one  hardly  knows 
in  which,  so  transfused  they  seem  to  be 
throughout  them  both.  In  all  parts  of  the 
great  obedient  engine,  the  poet  sees: 

Interdependence  absolute,  foreseen,  ordained, 

decreed, 
To  work,  ye'll  note,  at  any  tilt  and  every  rate 

o'  speed, 
Fra'  skylight-lift  to  furnace  bars,  backed,  bolted, 

braced  and  stayed. 
And  siuj?ing  like  the  morniu*  stars  for  joy  that 

they  are  made. 

Nay,  so  skillful  is  the  poet's  touch,  that 
for  a  moment,  the  handiwork  of  man. 
gloriously  transfigured,  seems  greater 
than  the  man  himself. 

"No  doot  for  the  machine,"  he  sings,  "but 
what  about  the  man  ?'* 

'*  The  man  that  counts,  wi*  all  his  runs,  one  mil- 
lion miles  of  sea, 

Four  times  the  space  from  earth  to  moon — 
How  far,  O  Lord,  from  Thee  ?" 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  final  question  in 
all  educational  discussions,— what  about 
the  man?  Processes  begun,  elements 
mastered,  lessons  learned — no  doubt 
about  them  all,  but  what  about  the  man? 
We  do  not  do  our  best  by  him  in  school 
until  we  plant  in  him  the  germs  of  great 
thoughts  and  cause  his  soul  to  be  nobly 
stirred. 

If  the  handiwork  of  the  student  does 
not  rise  above  the  commonplace  while  he 
is  in  school,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  his  soul  will.  If  art  is  long  (as 
Goethe  says  and  Longfellow  sings),  the 
beginnings  at  least  of  the  artistic  sense 
are  reasonably  short.  Art  creation  be- 
longs to  the  later  life,  or,  more  likely,  it 
will  never  come  at  all ;  but  the  feeling 
for  art— there  is  something  lacking  in  any 
education  that  does  not  early  aim  for  its 
quickening,  its  extension,  and  its  refine- 
ment, for  it  is  the  blossoming  out  of  the 
higher  nature. 

♦ 

OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

They  soon  grow  old  who  grope  for  gold 
In  marts  where  all  is  bought  and  sold: 
Who  live  for  self  and  on  some  shelf 
In  darkened  vaults  hoard  up  their  pelf, 
Cankered  and  crusted  o'er  with  mold. 
For  them  their  youth  itself  is  old. 

They  ne*er  grow  old  who  gather  gold 
Where  Spring  awakes  and  flowers  unfold; 
Where  suns  arise  in  joyous  skies, 
And  fill  the  soul  within  their  eyes. 
For  them  the  immortal  bards  have  sung: 
For  them  old  age  itself  is  young! 

C,  P,  Cranch,  in  Scribner. 
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THE  COLLEGE  WOMAN. 


IN  the  November  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University  and  Adelbert  College,  dis- 
cusses with  interest  the  question,  **  What 
becomes  of  college  women?**  We  are 
told  that  55  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of 
our  woman  colleges  marry,  thus  showing 
that  the  fear  that  college  women  would 
prefer  a  public  to  a  domestic  career  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  The  unmarried  grad- 
uates are  engaged  in  almost  every  em- 
ployment, doing  work  of  the  highest  edu- 
cational, ethical  and  civil  value.  The 
most  popular  field  of  work  is  in  the 
school  room,  and  in  the  hundreds  of  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  the  col- 
lege graduate  is  found  bringing  to  her 
routine  work  **  the  richness  of  culture  and 
the  breadthof  sympathy  which  produce  re- 
sults far  more  precious  than  the  ordinary 
routine  of  educational  service.**  Not 
alone  in  the  high  schools  is  she  found, 
however,  for,  according  to  the  census  oif 
1890,  there  are  735  women,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  graduates,  who  are  profess- 
ors in  colleges  and  universities.  These 
women  are  giving  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, of  culture  and  of  higher  civilization, 
says  Dr.  Thwing,  the  same  contribution 
which  men  in  similar  positions  in  the 
colleges  for  men  are  giving.  Evidently, 
however,  the  women  graduates  do  not 
care  much  for  the  professions.  Out  of 
4,000  women  physicians,  not  more  than 
200  have  had  a  college  training.  Very 
few  college  women  are  found  among  the 
1,235  preachers  and  208  lawyers,  and  the 
law,  the  ministry  and  journalism  appar- 
ently have  no  charms  for  those  fortunate 
representatives  of  the  gentler  sex  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  the  **  higher 
education  '*  for  women. 

The  college  graduate,  according  to  Dr. 
Thwing,  is  not  distinguished  in  the  field 
'  of  literature,  and,  in  fact,  the  number  of 
books  written  by  college  women  is  very 
few.  Since  the  time  the  first  college  was 
opened  to  women  no  graduate  has  yet 
arisen  whose  work  is  at  all  comparable  to 
that  of  Miss  Murfree,  of  Miss  Wilkins,  or 
of  Miss  Phelps.  One  or  two  graduates 
have  achieved  some  measure  of  distinction 
as  essayists,  but  the  woman  college  has 
thus  far  given  us  no  great  novelist.  This, 
says  Dr.  Thwing,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
startling  induction,  and  **  it  is  certainly 
true  that  the  colleges  for  women  have  not 


made  the  contribution  to  literature  that 
they  have  made  to  scholarship,  or  to 
teaching,  or  to  administration.**  Of  633 
women  named  in  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia, 
the  distinguished  women  who  are  not 
graduates  are  noted  either  for  their  writ- 
ings, as  singers  or  actresses,  as  sculptors 
or  painters,  as  educators,  as  philanthro- 
pists, as  missionaries  and  as  doctors.  The 
distinguished  class,  in  fact,  according  to 
the  cyclopaedia,  are  found  outside  of  the 
graduate  class,  thus  leading  Dr.  Thwing 
to  remark  that  the  college  woman  has  not 
become  famous.  But  the  college  woman 
has  been  a  possibility  for  a  comparatively 
short  time  only,  and  in  the  years  to 
come  she  may  earn  distinction  in  every 
branch  of  the  arts.  That  marriage  does 
not  reduce  her  chances  of  winning  fame 
is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  of  the 
663  distinguished  women  whose  names 
are  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the 
pages  of  the  cyclopaedia,  fully  one-half 
w€fre  married.  Dr.  Thwing*s  conclusion 
is  that  the  American  college  has  helped 
American  women  to  get  strength  without 
becoming  priggish,  vigor  of  heart  with- 
out becoming  cold,  to  become  broad  in 
sympathy  without  wanting  a  public 
career,  and  large  minded  and  broad- 
minded  without  neglecting  humble  duties. 
This  will  be  the  ideal  woman,  not  the  car- 
icatured **  new  woman." — Phila,  Ledger. 


WHITTIER  AND  CHII.DS. 


BY  F.  W.  FARRAR. 


Tl/'ITH  the  Quaker  poet,  John  Green- 
V\  leaf  Whittier,  I  spent  part  of  a 
delightful  day,  in  his  own  house,  with 
Dr.  Phillips  Brooks.  I  had  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  venerable  poet.  He 
has,  in  his  verses,  given  splendid  expres- 
sion to  the  conviction  which  I  tried  to  set 
forth  in  *' Eternal  Hope.*'  He  was  one 
of  the  most  modest  and  most  saintly  men 
I  ever  saw.  The  deepest  yet  most  tol- 
erant religious  feeling  breathes  through 
all  his  poems,  from  those  of  his  early 
youth  to  those  written  in  advanced  age. 
I  was  further  drawn  to  him  by  the  noble 
passion  with  which,  all  his  life  long,  he 
had  thrown  himself  into  every  movement 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  mercy. 
Further,  I  found  in  his  writings  a  far 
nearer  approach  to  the  true  religion  of 
Christ  than  I  did  in  most  books  pro- 
fessedly religious.     Of  course  Mr.  Whit- 
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tier  was,  in  one  sense,  not  a  very  great 
poet ;  he  did  not  stand  in  the  front  line. 
Some  of  his  poems  lack  intensity  and 
compression.  But  his  best  verses  will 
nndoubtedly  live.  What  concentrated 
force  there  is  in  his  lines  on  the  great 
orator,  Daniel  Webster,  after  the  sort  of 
volteface  through  which  he  went  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  on  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency: 

So  fallen  !  so  lost !  the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore  ! 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 

For  evermore ! 

All  else  is  gone ;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled  : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead! 

Again,  how  marvelously  touching  are 
bis  lines  in  contemplation  of  death  ! 

When  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling, 
And  in    tlie   winds   from    unsunned   spaces 
blown, 

I  hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness,  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown, 

I  have  but  Thee,  My  Father !  let  Thy  Spirit 
Be  near  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold  ; 

No  gate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm  I  merit, 
Kor  street  of  shining  gold. 

Suffice  it  if— my  ^ood  and  ill  unreckoned, 
And  both  forgiven  through  Thy  abounding 
grace — 

I  find  myself  bj  hands  familiar  beckoned 
Unto  my  fitting  place ; 

Some  humble  door,  among  Thy  many  mansions. 
Some  sheltering  shade  where  sin  and  striving 
cease. 
And   flows    forever    through    Heaven's  green 
expansions 
The  river  of  Thy  peace  ! 

Mr.  Whittier*s  home  was  as  simple  and 
unpretending  as  it  could  possibly  be,  yet 
all  about  it  there  was  an  indescribable 
air  of  refinement.  No  one  was  at  lunch 
except  Phillips  Brooks  and  myself,  and 
though  the  meal  was  as  plain  as  possible, 
it  was  truly  delightful.  We  were  waited 
upon  by  the  poet's  niece,  and  I  felt  so 
uneasy  at  seeing  her  come  in  with  the 
dishes  and  hand  us  the  plates,  that  at 
last  I  said:  •* This  is  a  reversal  of  the 
proper  order  of  things  !  What  we  ought 
to  do  is  to  wait  on  the  young  lady,  not 
she  on  us."  ''Not  at  all!'*  said  Mr. 
Whittier.  **You  are  the  guests;  there 
is  nothing  in  the  smallest  degree  deroga- 
tory in  a  young  lady  enjoying  the  pleas- 
ure of  waiting  on  you.  This  is  our  old, 
simple  New  England  custom.**  We  had 
to  be  content!    Immediately  after   the 


meal  the  young  lady  put  on  her  riding 
habit  and,  mounting  her  horse,  which 
was  led  to  the  door,  she  went  for  a  ride 
with  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  she 
was  engaged. 

After  lunch  I  asked  Mr.  Whittier  to 
sign  for  me  his  photograph.  This  led  to 
a  conversation  about  autographs.  He 
said  that  the  number  of  letters  in  the  year 
which  he  received,  asking  for  his  auto- 
graph, was  immense,  and  at  last  became 
embarrassing.  This  I  can  easily  imagine; 
for  in  America,  at  one  time,  there  was 
such  a  rage  for  autographs  that  I  have 
often  had  birthday  books,  etc.,  left  in 
carriages  which  were  merely  standing  at 
the  door  of  a  shop  into  which  I  had  gone 
to  buy  something  !  He  asked  Emerson 
how  he  treated  requests  for  his  autograph. 
Emerson  said  that  he,  at  one  time, 
always  sent  his  autograph  to  any  one 
who  wrote  to  a.sk  for  it;  but  when  the 
applications  came  to  be  counted  by 
hundreds  he  had  ceased  to  do  so.  *'  But 
what  do  you  do,**  asked  Whittier,  **when 
they  enclose  stamps  ?  *  *  '  *  Oh ,  *  *  said 
Emerson,  '' the  stamps  come  in  handy*'  ! 
This,  however,  was  a  bolder  impropria- 
tion than  the  conscience  of  the  Quaker 
poet  could  permit,  and  whenever  a 
stamped  envelope  came  he  enclosed  his 
signature  in  it. 

I  gave  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whittier  to 
my  friend,  the  famous  philanthropist, 
Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  together  with  the 
quatrain  which  he  wrote  for  the  Milton 
window  in  St.  Margaret's.  Of  this  win- 
dow Mr.  Childs  was  the  donor,  and  I 
asked  Mr.  Whittier  to  write  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  he  gave  in  the  following 
letter: 

The  new  world  honors  him  whose  lofty  plea 
For  England's  freedom,  made  her  own  more 
sure. 
Whose  song,  immortal  as  its  theme,  shall  be 
Their  common   freehold  while  both  worlds 
endure. 

Danvbrs,  Mass.  nth  mo.  28,  1887. 
My  dear  Friend: — I  was  glad  to  comply  with, 
thy  request  and  that  of  our  friend  Archdeacon 
Farrar.  I  hope  the  lines  may  be  satisfactory. 
It  is  difficult  to  put  all  that  should  be  said  of 
Milton  in  four  lines.  How  very  beautiful  and 
noble  thy  benefactions  are !  Every  one  is  a 
testimony  of  peace  and  good  will.  I  am  with 
high  respect  and  esteem  thy  aged  friend, 

John  G.  Whiitier. 

Mr.  George  W.  Childs  was  for  many 
years  the  owner  of  the  Pubic  Ledger,  one 
of  the  most  honorable  of  the  American 
papers.     He  never  made  any  secret  of  the 
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fact  that  he  had  risen  from  the  very 
humblest  and  lowest  position.  I  believe 
he  once  swept  out  the  ofiSce  as  a  penniless 
office  boy.  By  conduct  and  character  he 
rose  rapidly  to  wealth,  influence,  and 
universal  respect.  I  never  knew  a 
kindlier,  more  large-hearted,  or  more 
lovable  man.  I  was  his  guest  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  met  him  at  dinner  at  Mr. 
Vanderbilt*s,  and  in  other  houses.  He 
gave  me  two  memorable  receptions.  One 
was  to  the  clergy,  black  and  white  and  of 
all  denominations,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  num^r  of  seven 
hundred.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  very 
poor,  and  the  large  and  loving  heart  of 
Mr.  Childs  delighted  in  showingthem  an 
act  of  kindness.  I  was  also  the  guest  of 
the  evening  at  an  entertainment  to  which 
he  had  invited  all  the  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  neighborhood.  I  had  the  difficult 
task  of  addressing  them  almost  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  I  spoke  of  the 
immense  power  which  they  wielded,  and 
the  awful  temptations  to  abuse  the  safe- 
guard of  anonymity  by  using  the  poisoned 
dagger  as  well  as  the  mask.  I  spoke  of 
the  intense  and  ruinous  pain  which  a 
single  careless  paragraph  in  a  newspaper 
might  cause.  Such  a  paragraph  might 
have  been  written  with  no  villainous 
intention,  but  merely  in  thoughtlessness 
to  make  **copy,"  and  yet  might  be 
reverberated  a  millionfold,  as  though  a 
colossal  telephone,  microphone,  and 
phonograph  all  in  one.  And  I  told  the 
press  men,  in  all  humility,  that  if  they 
abused  the  enormous  power  which  they 
were  thus  enabled  to  wield,  they  might 
do  more  mischief  than  the  madman,  who, 
in  scriptural  phrase,  **  scatters  firebrands, 
arrows,  and  death.''  Mr.  Childs  was 
most  deeply  interested  in  what  I  said-^ 
ordinary  as  it  was,  **  From  the  first  day 
I  owned  the  Public  Ledger''  he  said  to 
me,  **  I  made  up  my  mind  that  nothing 
mean  or  dishonorable,  no  malignant 
gossip,  no  debasing  reports,  should  stain 
its  pages.  To  that  I  attribute  its  success; 
and  I  would  rather  have  given  a  thousand 
dollars  than  you'  should  not  have  said 
what  you  did  to  our  journalists.*' 

He  then  made  me  accept  a  gold 
pocket-knife  and  a  gold  pencil-case, 
which  I  possess  to  this  day.  More  than 
any  man  I  ever  knew  he  found  his  high- 
est, almost  his  exclusive,  happiness  in 
doing  works  of  personal  kindness  and 
public  munificence.     He  was  almost  the 


only  living  man  (Dean  Stanley  used  to 
say)  who,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
had  given  a  purely  spontaneous  gift  to 
Westminster  Abbey;  the  gift  was  the 
beautiful  window  in  honor  of  the  poets 
George  Herbert  and  Cowper.  When  I 
told  Mr.  Childs  how  closely  Milton  had 
been  connected  with  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  where  his  banns  of  marriage 
were  published,  and  where  his  dearest 
wife  t**my  late  espoused  saint'*)  and 
infant  daughter  lie  buried,  he  gladly  con- 
sented to  give  a  window  to  Milton's 
memory.  When  it  was  executed,  he  sent 
at  once  the  sum  which  it  cost — which 
was,  I  believe,  more  than  ;^6oo.  He, 
too,  it  was,'  who  erected  the  memorial 
fountain  to  Shakespeare  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  the  memorial  windows  to 
Bishop  Ken  at  Winchester,  and  to 
Keats.  The  name  of  one  of  the  humblest 
and  most  unassuming  of  men  will  th  us 
be  permanently  connected  with  some  of 
the  noblest  and  fairest  names  in  English 
literature.  And  what  was  very  remark  • 
able  was  that,  so  far  from  making  much 
of  his  munificence,  he  regarded  himself 
as  indebted  to  those  who  had  called  it 
forth. — The  Independent, 


DISTRICT  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


BY  A.  S.  MARTIN. 


A 


SCHOOL  system  which  fails  to  ex- 
tend equal  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages to  all  grades  of  pupils  is  defective 
and  should  be  improved.  It  is  evident 
to  all  right-thinking  minds  that  no  school 
system  is  completed  when  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  only.  Yet  such  is  the  typical 
school  system  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  system  which  is 
now  in  vogue  in  this  great  county  is  not 
an  exception.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that,  under  the  existing  system,  after  a 
pupil  of  the  country  district  has  reached 
the  eighth  or  ninth,  year  at  school,  his 
educational  opportunities  at  home  are  ex- 
hausted. Instead  of  offering  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  country  schools  the  incentive 
of  the  open  door  of  the  high  school 
where  their  minds  would  be  led  to  drink 
more  of  the  truths  of  science,  the  beauty 
of  art,  and  the  good  of  literature,  the 
school  authorities  have  built  in  front  of 
them,  at  the  very  start  of  their  career, 
an  impenetrable  wall  barring  all  future 
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progress,  destroying  the  best  motives  to 
activity. 

When  onr  boys  and  girls  are  aware 
that  their  school  privileges  will  be  ex- 
hausted at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  is 
it  a  wonder  that  they  shape  their  lives  to 
lower  aims  and  grow  content  to  be  small 
people  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  such  a 
system  forces  many  a  youth  into  the 
battle  for  success  when  he  should  be  en- 
gaged most  diligently  in  developing  that 
instrument,  the  intellect,  which  should 
be  wielded  most  potently  in  the  struggle  ? 
Is  it  not  evident,  also,  that  the  possibility 
for  a  brilliant  career  of  many  a  pupil, 
whose  parents  are  not  disposed  or  are  una- 
ble to  incur  the  expense  of  continuing  his 
education  at  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, is  sealed  forever  by  the  school  regu- 
lations which  do  not  make  provision  for 
instruction  in  branches  beyond  the  com- 
mon school  curriculum  ? 

We  would  at  once  condemn  the  city  or 
borough  school  regulation  which  has 
made  ample  provision  for  instruction 
in  the  common  school  branches,  and  no 
provision  for  a  more  extensive  course  of 
training.  Why  then  foster  such  a  sys- 
tem in  the  country,  which  certainly  is 
possessed  with  richer  and  purer  educa- 
tional influences  than  the  city  ? 

The  objections  to  the  existing  regula- 
tions are  obvious.  In  cities  and  in  the 
more  progressive  boroughs  they  have 
long  been  voiced  by  the  establishment  of 
well  equipped  high  schools.  If  the  pupil 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  son  of  par- 
ents who  are  more  disposed  towards  the 
intelligence  and  future  welfare  of  their 
children  than  towards  the  inanimate  dol- 
lar, he  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  exten- 
sive course  of  training.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  class  of  pupils  with  capa- 
bilities as  great  and  intellects  as  keen  as 
those  of  their  classmates,  but  whose  par- 
ents are  not  disposed  or  are  too  poor  to  ex- 
tend to  them  equal  advantages.  It  is  for 
the  welfare  of  this  latter  class  and  for  the 
welfare  of  children  of  indifferent  parents, 
that  we  plead  for  district  high  schools, 
especially  as  the  State  owes  every  child 
the  advantages  of  a  thorough  school 
training. 

The  most  progressive  step  along  edu- 
cational lines  which  can  be  taken  at  pres- 
ent, in  our  judgment,  is  to  extend  to  all 
the  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  advantages 
equal  to  those  offered  by  cities  and  the 
more  progressive  boroughs. 

You  ask  '*  How  can  these  privileges  be 


so  extended  ?  "  By  establishing  district 
high  schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  test 
answer  to  the  question.  When  we  use 
the  term  high  school,  we  refer  not  to  a 
school  that  is  a  high  school  in  name  only, 
nor  do  we  refer  to  a  school  that  serines 
merely  as  a  link  between  the  common 
school  and  the  college;  but  we  refer  to 
a  school  whose  course  is  essentially  Eng- 
lish, offering  an  opportunity  for  busi- 
ness or  college  preparation  to  those  who 
desire  to  enter  business  or  college. 

A  high  school  should  have  a  four  years' 
course  and  at  least  two  competent  in- 
structors. We,  however,  do  not  desire 
to  discuss  at  this  time  what  we  consider 
a  typical  high  school.  We  simply  wish 
to  intimate  that  we  plead  for  establishing 
district  high  schools,  whose  influences 
for  good  are  at  once  acknowledged  by  all 
intelligent  people. 

It  is  granted  by  all  business  men  that 
greater  intelligence,  keener  intellects, 
and  better  cultivated  minds  are  required 
to  transact  any  kind  of  business  success- 
fully to-day,  to  meet  the  fierce  competi- 
tion and  to  succeed  in  any  calling  of  life, 
than  were  required  a  generation  ago.  It 
is  also  certam  that  still  larger  intelli- 
gence, keener  intellects,  and  better  cul- 
tivated minds  will  be  required  to  attain 
success  a  generation  hence  than  are  re- 
quired to  day.  Consequently  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  education  should  be  to  dis- 
cipline the  mind  and  increase  its  powers, 
that  greater  ability  and  consequently 
greater  success  and  usefulness  may  be 
attained  in  life.  It  is  necessary  there- 
fore that  a  larger  advance  in  the  kind  and 
completeness  of  school  work  over  the 
past  is  made,  that  we  add  to  the  generally^ 
accepted  school  curriculum,  which  can 
be  accomplished  most  effectually  in  the 
country  by  establishing  a  well  regulated 
high  school  in  each  district. 

Under  a  system  of  district  high  schools 
pupils  would  have  the  privilege  of  pur- 
suing a  more  extensive  course  of  study 
under  the  influence  of  home  and  friends  ; 
they  would  gain  a  chief  incentive  to 
study,  an  influence  from  --above  that 
would  be  pervasive,  and  healthful.  It 
practically  would  make  every  school  of 
the  country  a  graded  school,  and  thus  in- 
crease its  working  capacity,  for  under 
such  a  system  it  would  be  important  that 
a  uniform  course  of  study  be  followed, 
that  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools  of 
the  district  may  have  had  similar  train- 
ing  when   they  enter  the  high  school. 
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That  harmony  might  exist  between  the 
various  schools  and  the  high  school,  the 
schools  should  be  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  who  should  visit  the  various 
schools  frequently.  Thus  every  school 
of  the  county  would  be  brought  under 
the  direct  influence  of  one  able  to  judge, 
to  criticise,  to  suggest  and  to  inspire. 

The  principals  of  the  various  high 
schools  of  the  county  should  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  county  superintendent, 
and  thus  the  school  system  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  unity,  without  which  the 
best  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

Such  a  system  will  furnish  teachers  of 
higher  grade  of  qualification  than  the 
present  system.  True,  the  district  high 
school  cannot  furnish  professionally 
trained  teachers  —  the  supplementary 
work  of  the  teachers*  training  school  is 
required  for  that— but  it  can  furnish 
teachers  whose  views  have  been  broad- 
ened and  whose  love  of  knowledge  has 
been  deepened  by  a  taste  of  a  liberal 
learning  and  culture  which  renders  pos- 
sible the  successful  introduction  of  those 
improved  methods  of  teaching  which 
have  lifted  teaching  from  something  less 
than  an  experimental  art  to  the  level  of 
a  science.  For  it  has  been  well  said, 
that  **  intelligent  methods  can  be  applied 
by  intelligent  teachers  only ;  machine 
methods  are  necessary  for  machine 
teachers. ' '  A  healthful  emulation  among 
the  various  teachers  of  the  districts 
would  naturally  take  place,  as  the  up- 
look  to  the  principalship  as  a  reward  for 
faithful  service  would  be  a  constant  in- 
centive. 

Under  such  a  system  each  district 
would  have  its  educational  centre.  The 
district  high  school  would  be  the  place 
where  the  teachers  would  meet  to  inter- 
change views  on  educational  topics,  the 
place  in  which  the  directors  might  meet 
to  transact  their  official  business,  and  the 
place  where  a  district  library  could  be 
established.  The  high  school  would  be- 
come the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  the  dis- 
trict, an  institution  towards  which  gene- 
rous citizens  would  make  contributions 
in  the  way  of  science  apparatus  and 
books  for  the  purpose  of.  enhancing  the 
prosperity  of  the  school. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
which  such  a  system  would  insure,  ob- 
jections would  be  offered.  Among  the 
objections,  the  expense  incurred  by  such 
^  system  and  the  selection   of   a  con- 


venient site  for  the  high  school  would  be 
the  most  prominent.  The  impetus 
which  such  institutions  will  give  to  the 
cause  of  education  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  first  objection.  The  second  objec- 
tion could  often  be  met  satisfactorily,  and 
is  not  sufficient  to  discount  the  system. 

Whether  the  young  man  selects  the 
shop,  the  counting  house,  the  farm  or 
any  of  the  ordinary  industries,  his  work 
will  be  the  more  efficient  for  having  had 
a  thorough  high  school  training;  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  will  make  a  better 
citizen,  a  better  father,  and  a  better 
Christian. 

Such  a  system  will  advance  the  refine- 
ment and  culture  of  the  community,  nay, 
rather  shall  be  the  chief  source  of  the  in- 
creased progress  of  civilization. 


VALUE  OF  A  DOLLAR. 


' '  T  F  you  can  demonstrate  to  me  that 

1  you  can  actually  relieve  distress  with 
a  dollar  I  will  give  you  what  you  want.*' 

A  rich  cynic  thus  answered  a  woman 
who  had  come  to  him  for  aid  to  help  the 
poor  of  their  city.  He  hoped  to  silence 
her  and  send  her  away. 

**Will  you  come  with  me?*'  said  the 
woman  challenged  in  this  novel  manner. 

The  man  consented,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  two  entered  an  unsightly  tene- 
ment. The  lady,  who  knew  her  ground, 
led  the  man  up  two  flights  of  stairs  into  a 
cheerless  room.  The  floor  and  walls 
were  absolutely  barren.  The  only  piece 
of  furniture,  besides  the  bed,  a  chair  and 
a  dilapidated  table,  was  a  small  stove,  in 
which  a  scant  fire  was  burning. 

There  was  a  middle-aged  man  in  the 
room,  with  two  children,  each  poorly  and 
thinly  clad.  The  few  dishes  were  empty. 
Destitution  could  hardly  be  more  com- 
plete. The  woman,  accustomed  to  such 
pathetic  sights,  soon  learned  what  was 
most  needed,  and  from  long  experience 
she  knew  just  what  to  purchase. 

**  Please  wait,"  she  said  to  the  rich 
man,  **  while  I  run  around  to  the  store." 

Full  of  compassion  for  this  mute  suffer- 
ing, the  gentleman  waited.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  a  large  grocer's  basket,  filled 
to  the  brim,  was  brought  into  the  room. 
Soon  the  little  stove  threw  out  comfort- 
ing heat,  and  the  odor  of  food  gave  grate- 
ful cheer. 

**  Do  you  think  this  charity  well  be- 
stowed?" asked  the  woman,  as  they  left. 
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** Indeed  I  do,*' came  the  answer,  with 
a  suspicious  tremor  in  the  voice. 

"Well,  here  is  the  list.*'     He  took  it 
and  read.     We  quote  it  word  for  word: 

25  pounds  coal 20 

2  bundles  kindling 05 

Half  pound  tea ....        15 

2  loaves  bread  oS 

2  pounds  oatmeal 08 

2  pounds  beef  for  stew 14 

Half  pound  sut>ar 05 

Gallon  kerosene  oil 10 

Measure   potatoes 08 

I  quart  milk 04 

Small  bag  salt 02 

I  box  matches      01 


Total %\  00 

Without  hesitation  the  man  of  money 
took  a  dollar  bill  and  handed  it  to  the 
good  woman,  and  ihe  next  day  she  re- 
ceived his  check  for  a  thousand  like  it. 

The  knowledge  of  what$i  can  actually 
accomplish  to  relieve  distress  an.d  bring 
happiness  to  the  poor  may  restrain  our 
hands  from  foolish  extravagance.  lu 
these  days,  when  honest  poverty  is  crowd- 
ing about  us,  it  is  nothing  less  than  cruel 
to  throw  too  many  of  our  dollars  away 
for  purely  selfish  luxuries.  Extravagant 
expenditures  hold  the  germs  of  disaster. 
In  their  full  fruitage  they  give  birth  to 
effeminacy,  lower  moral  standards,  stimu- 
late envy,  and  incite  revolution. 


THE  TEETH  AND  HEALTH. 


AMONG  the  most  interesting  of  the 
addresses  delivered  before  the  Medi- 
cal Association,  in  session  in  Philadelphia 
recently,  was  the  paper  by  Dr.  R.  R.  An- 
drews, of  Chicago,  on  the  care  of  the 
teeth  of  school  children.  The  point 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Andrews  was  the 
danger  children  run  of  contracting  tuber- 
culosis through  decayed  and  neglected 
teeth.  He  did  not  exaggerate  when  he 
said:  **  The  connection  between  bacterial 
growth  in  the  oral  cavity  and  severe  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health  is  to-day 
well  known.  There  are  those  who  carry 
more  filth  in  their  mouths  than  they 
would  tolerate  on  their  skins,  and  this  is 
the  condition  of  the  mouths  of  many 
school  children.** 

Dr.  Andrews  brought  out  one  of  those 
conditions  so  common  in  ordinary  child 
life,  but  which  go  so  far  to  determine  the 
health  and  usefulness  of  the  individual  in 
later  years.  Parents  who  often  wonder 
why  their  children  are  unhealthful  never 


imagine  it  their  duty  to  examine  their 
teeth.  The  farmer  who  would  buy 
horse  without  looking  carefully  into  the 
condition  of  its  teeth  would  be  considered 
as  recklessly  throwing  away  his  money. 
And  yet  the  farmers  who  condemn  such 
a  transaction  will  permit  their  children  to 
sit  in  hot,  close  schoolrooms  with  decay- 
ing teeth  which,  as  Dr.  Andrews  claims, 
offer  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  bacteria. 
The  only  reasonable  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  that  the  farmer  cares  more  to 
have  a  healthy  horse  than  a  healthy 
child. 

There  is  one  light,  however,  in  which 
Dr.  Andrews  did  not  consider  the  results 
of  decayed  teeth.  That  is  their  effect  on 
the  sense  of  hearing.  The  most  advanced 
aurists  contend  that  many  cases  of  de- 
fective hearing  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  presence  of  decayed  teeth  in  the 
mouth,  and  especially  what  are  known  as 
wisdom  teeth.  The  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Sexton,  of  New  York  city,  who  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  as  an  aural  sur- 
geon, made  it  his  duty  to  examine  the 
hearing  and  teeth  of  a  large  number  of 
school  children  in  that  city,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  he  found  defective  hearing  ac- 
companying badly  decayed  teeth.  In 
one  school  there  were  seventy-six  cases  of 
defective  hearing,  all  the  marked  cases 
having  bad  teeth.  Physicians  in  other 
cities  who  have  made  similar  examina- 
tions have  been  struck  with  a  like  coinci- 
dence. It  is  probable  that  some  of  this 
bad  hearing  came  from  the  same  neglect 
of  the  ear  which  has  left  the  teeth  to  de- 
cay, but  the  frequency  with  which  the 
two  go  together  and  the  intimacy  of  the 
nerve  of  hearing  and  the  nerves  supplying 
the  teeth  leave  no  doubt  of  why  the 
harmful  effects  go  together. 

The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Andrews  is  that 
boards  of  education  appoint  examining 
dentists  to  each  school,  and  he  urges 
dental  societies  to  take  action  to  this  end. 
A  thorough  examination  of  the  teeth  of 
all  school  children  would  doubtless  re- 
sult in  saving  the  health  and  a  full  use  of 
the  faculties  of  many.  The  neglect  or 
ignorance  of  parents  has  resulted  in  bur- 
dening a  considerable  percentage  of  men 
with  poor  health  and  impaired  senses. 
When  parents  fail  to  perform  their  duty 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to 
step  in  and  supply  the  neglect.  There  is 
no  higher  duty  to  perform  than  to  pre- 
serve  the    health    and  faculties  in  full 
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working  order.  Dr.  Andrews'  suggestion 
is  one  aid  in  this  direction,  and  it  merits 
the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
medical  fraternity  and  of  the  school 
authorities. — Philadelphia  Press, 


PROTOPLASM. 


PROTOPLASM  is  a  living  substance 
and  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  plant 
and  animal  life.  In  appearance  it  is 
clear,  granular  and  jelly-like.  The 
protoplasm  is  the  only  living  part  of  an 
organism,  and  it  is  the  **  machinery  **  by 
which  the  entire  plant  or  animal  has  been 
built  up.  It  is  very  complex  in  its 
chemical  composition,  constantly  forming 
certain  organic  compounds  and  constantly 
breaking  up  others.  Protoplasm  is 
always  in  chemical  activity ;  when  this 
activity  ceases,  death  ensues,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  the  substance  is  no  longer 
protoplasm,  but  merely  a  disorganized 
collection  of  dead  organic  compounds. 
Protoplasm  has  never  been  analyzed  by 
the  chemist,  but  analyses  have  been  made 
of  its  dead  constituents,  such  as  the  pro- 
teids,  carbohydrates,  fats,  etc. 

The  word  cell,  which  literally  means  a 
room  or  space  surrounded  by  walls,  was 
originally  applied  to  the  minute  spaces  in 
the  structure  of  wood  and  the  bark  of 
trees,  the  woody  wall  being  considered 
the  essential  part  of  the  cell ;  but  the 
word  has  lost  its  original  application,  and 
as  now  used  in  biology  it  means  a  mass 
of  protoplasm  containing  within  it  a  small 
body  wnich  consists  of  another  kind  of 
protoplasm  called  the  nucleus.  A  cell 
usually  contains  other  constituents  be- 
sides protoplasm,  and  it  may  or  may  not 
be  surrounded  by  a  cell  wall.  A  cell 
always  leads  a  more  or  less  independent 
life,  whether  it  lives  alone  or  as  a  part  of 
a  higher  organism.  Plant  and  animal 
cells  are  ftindamen tally  alike,  differing 
only  in  some  of  their  constituents. 

Chlorophyll  is  a  remarkable  substance, 
found  only  in  the  protoplasm  of  plants. 
By  the  aid  of  chlorophylj,  protoplasm  is 
enabled  to  extract  the  energy  or  power 
from  the  rays  of  sunlight  and  store  it  in 
the  form  of  starch  and  sugar,  which  con- 
stitute not  only  the  food  of  plants,  but 
also  largely  that  of  animals.  Plants 
elaborate  starch  from  inorganic  sub- 
stances, but  this  they  can  do  only  by  the 
aid  of  chlorophyll  and  in  the  presence  of 
sunlight. 


Exogenous  and  endogenous  are  both 
obsolete  terms,  and  are  now  known  to  be 
untrue  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have 
been  used.  Monocotyledon  and  dicotyle- 
don are  better  terms,  and  have  a  much 
more  fundamental  significance  than 
merely  a  difference  of  fruit  leaves. 

Metabolism  includes  all  the  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  body  of 
a  plant  or  animal.  These  changes  are  of 
two  kinds,  those  which  are  building  up 
protoplasm,  constructive  metabolism^  and 
those  which  are  breaking  down  proto- 
plasm, destructive  metabolism. 

There  is  no  true  circulation  in  the 
stems  of  plants.  Crude  material  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  ascends  to  the  leaves, 
where  it  is  elaborated.  This  **  ascent  of 
the  sap  ''  is  the  only  process  in  the  plant 
which  is  in  any  sense  a  current  through 
the  system  and  branches. — Inter  State 
School  Review, 


POLITICAL  LANGUAGE. 


THE  true  inwardness  of  some  methods 
of  teaching  was  perhaps  never  more 
clearly  shown  than  by  a  conversation 
with  a  group  of  school-boys  last  week  in 
New  York.  The  boys  ranged  in  age 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years,  and  had 
spent  their  school  life  in  the  public  schools 
of  lower  New  York.  A  conversation  the 
preceding  week  with  a  group  of  voters, 
all  educated  in  the  public  schools,  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  writer  to  the  task 
laid  upon  the  Citizens'  Union,  which 
frankly  admits  that  its  success  depends 
on  the  workingmen  of  the  Greater  New 
York. 

The  older  group  were  being  given  spell- 
ing and  language  lessons  from  the  columns 
of  a  leading  evening  paper,  the  words 
being  taken  from  the  accounts  of  the 
affairs  of  Crete,  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
use  of  the  word  *  *  Ambassador ' '  produced 
such  an  expression  of  blankness  that  the 
writer  concluded  to  probe  for  the  idea 
that  the  word  expressed  to  the  minds  of 
these  voters.  Not  one  had  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  all 
declared  that  they  had  never  heard  the 
word  before.  A  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  revealed  the  fact  that  two 
of  them  thought  it  was  a  large  and  pecu- 
liar desk  in  which  the  President  kept  im- 
portant papers.  Evidently  the  idea  of 
form  and  ceremony  was  connected  with 
this  desk;  it  was  a  kind  of  attachment  to 
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a  Presidential  throne.  This  experience 
led  the  writer  to  use  a  mental  probe  on 
the  intellectual  possessions  of  the  group 
of  school-boys  referred  to. 

The  conversation  began  :  **  Boys,  when 
you  hear  or  see  the  word  municipal,  what 
does  it  mean  to  you?"  There  was  a 
wrinkling  of  brows.  Finally  the  oldest 
boy  responded,  *  *It  means  good  manners.  *  * 
'*  Can  you  spell  it  ?' '  Three  did  promptly. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  was  then  ex- 
plained. 

"What  does  municipality  mean?** 
"  Fine,**  promptly  answered  the  big  boy. 
"If  I  say  to  you  that  William  L.  Strong 
is  the  chief  executive  oflScerof  this  munici- 
pality, what  do  I  mean?**  Silence.  "What 
is  the  chief  executive  oflScer  of  a  city 
called  ?*  *  Silence.  The  answer  was  given 
and  the  question  put  again.  It  required 
hints  and  suggestions  to  get  an  answer. 
'*  If  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  an  im- 
provement in  this  municipal  government, 
what  do  I  mean  by  municipal  govern- 
ment?*' It  took  three  minutes  for  the 
older  boy  to  think  out  an  answer.  The 
others  made  no  attempt.  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  federal?*'  Three  boys  in 
unison,  "Small  sums  of  money.'*  "What 
do  you  understand  when  you  hear  the 
President's  Cabinet  referred  to?**  "It 
means  the  President's  men,"  responded 
one  boy.  Not  one  could  give  the  titles 
of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  nor  even 
after  the  titles  were  given  could  they  state 
what  was  the  special  business  of  each,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  One 
boy,  with  every  evidence  of  pride  in  his 
knowledge,  announced  that  Roosevelt 
was  head  of  the  Navy.  Another  boy 
said  Grant  was  Secretary  of  War,  and 
blushed,  not  at  his  mistake,  but  because 
he  had  to  be  reminded  of  the  recent 
parade,  the  reference  to  which  brought 
out  a  number  of  personal  experiences  on 
the  day  the  Grant  tomb  was  dedicated. 

This  it  is  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to 
reach  a  certain  class  of  voters.  The  ward 
heeler,  the  ward  boss,  uses  the  vocabulary 
of  the  voters  in  the  district  where  he 
votes.  The  majority  of  the  reformers 
make  their  earnest  attempts  to  reach  the 
voters  a  few  weeks  or  months,  as  the  case 
may  be,  before  election.  They  come  laden 
with  a  foreign  language  ;  with  moral  and 
political  standards  as  foreign  to  the  hear- 
ers as  the  language  used.  Frequently  the 
hearers  are  left  without  one  idea  un- 
changed, without  one  new  idea,  but  re- 


sponsive perhaps  to  a  charming  personal- 
ity, or  an  effective  voice,  or  a  sense  of  a 
higher  manhood,  born  of  that  which  is 
beyond  their  reach. 

The  field  in  which  to  do  the  active  and 
impressive  work  in  developing  good  citi- 
zenship is  in  the  school-room,  and  a  good 
medium  for  beginning  is  the  spelling  les- 
son, for  through  it  the  boy  receives  his 
-vocabulary,  the  only  true  medium  of  ex- 
cnange  between  citizens  of  all  classes. — 
The  Outlook. 


READING  AND  THINKING. 


F.  W.  OSBORN,  BROOKLYN. 


THERE  is  a  very  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  teachers  that  in  a 
large  part  of  the  youth  who  are  pursuing 
a  course  of  study  in  the  high  school,  and 
even  in  college,  there  is  a  noticeable  lack 
of  the  reflective  spirit.  Not  only  have 
they  not  formed  the  habit  of  looking  into 
the  relations  of  things,  except  in  the 
most  superficial  way,  but  they  do  not 
take  kindly  to  suggestions  which  invite 
them  to  such  inquiry.  Facts,  phenomena, 
general  laws,  perhaps,  interest  them,  but 
they  show  little  desire  to  search  for  their 
causes,  or  connect  them  with  a  system  of 
things.  Although  they  have  attained  an 
age  when  the  philosophic  spirit  should  at 
least  begin  to  manifest  itself,  they  are 
disinclined  to  such  inquiries  as  would 
naturally  stimulate  the  spirit.  Their  in- 
tellectual life  revolves  around  objects  of 
immediate  personal  innterest ;  it  has  not 
been  stimulated  or  enriched  by  that 
wider  view  of  things  which  always  re- 
veals the  thinker. 

Various  explanations  are  offered  of  this 
educational  phenomenon  ;  this  discussion 
will  be  limited  to  a  notice  of  two  of  these. 
So  far  as  this  defect  is  due  to  a  late 
development  of  the  reflective  spirit  it  may 
be  ascribed  in  part,  at  least,  to  an  exces- 
sive reading  of  fiction.  Such  habits  of 
reading  as  the  majority  of  young  people 
have  formed,  have  been  acquired  by  fa- 
miliarity with  short  stories  in  the  current 
magazines,  or  with  the  standard  novels. 
The  greater  part  of  this  reading  is  not 
done  under  the  wise  direction  of  a  com- 
petent instructor,  or  as  an  aid  in  the 
formation  of  a  literary  taste,  but  simply 
for  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  passive  imagination,  or 
from  an  idle  curiosity  in  the  termination 
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of  the  plot.  While  this  experience  of 
serai- seusuous  delight  goes  on,  hardly 
any  other  power  of  the  mind  gets  any 
opportunity  for  exercise  but  the  passive 
imagination.  Without  thought  or  effort 
the  mind  drifts  onward  upon  a  stream 
which  suggests,  as  to  the  lotus-eaters  of 
old,  otly  a  state  of  dreamful  ease. 

The  psychological  aspects  of  this  habit 
are  deserving  of  more  careful  considera- 
tion than  they  have  received.  Not  only 
is  such  indulgence  unfavorable  to  a  re- 
flective»  spirit,  it  is  antagonistic  to  it. 
The  nervous  energy  is  drained  off  in 
the  indulgence  of  emotional  excitement, 
and  nothing  is  left  for  summoning  the 
mind  to  an  intellectual  task.  There  is 
but  little  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  for  the  imaginary  experiences 
are  likely  to  be  remote  from  those  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  There  is  no 
call  made  upon  the  will,  for  the  attention 
is  carried  steadily  forward  without 
any  sense  of  effort.  Madame  Necker 
very  aptly  observes  that  reflection  begins 
when  the  child  undertakes  to  choose  a 
term  to  express  bis  thought.  It  is  this 
return  of  intelligence  upon  itself  that  con- 
stitutes reflection.  This  arrest  of  atten- 
tion, this  return  of  intelligence  upon 
itself,  involves  a  time  element,  for  which 
no  place  can  be  found  when  the  mind  is 
absorbed  in  fiction  literature.  The  agree- 
able associations  which  accompany  the 
indulgence  powerfully  cooperate  to  per- 
petuate the  habit.  The  educator  cannot 
afford  to  shut  his  eyes  to  conditions  so 
unfavorable  to  a  harmonious  mental 
growth.  He  must  speak  out  plainly, 
even  if  he  invite  the  censure  of  those 
who  think  that  they  have  quite  settled 
what  the  young  should  read. 

Another  reason  why  our  students  ex- 
hibit a  noticeable  absence  of  a  philosoph- 
ical spirit,  is  to  be  found  in  a  faulty  edu- 
cational practice.  The  processes  of  sense- 
perception  and  observation  have  assumed 
a  relatively  too  prominent  position  in  the 
work  of  the  class-room.  The  emphasis  is 
laid  too  exclusively  upon  the  acquisition 
of  facts.  Note-books,  diagrams  and 
drawings  are  multiplied  and  often  elab- 
orated with  a  large  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort.  The  attention  is  directed  with 
such  a  concentration  of  its  energy  upon 
the  collection  of  facts  and  the  observation 
of  phenomena,  that  it  is  quite  natural  to 
conclude  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
these  of  much  importance.  And  hence  it 
-^  that  natural  science  is  pursued  with 


hardly  a  suspicion  that  it  holds  the  key 
to  a  larger  view  of  the  world,  and  to  a 
connected  system  of  things.  Thus,  too, 
the  study  of  history  is  deprived  of  its 
most  fascinating  charm  as  the  revelation 
of  a  slowly  unfolding  process,  and  too 
often  degenerates  into  a  comparison  of 
authorities  or  an  examination  of  docu- 
ments. To  all  this  it  will  doubtless  be 
urged  that  the  student  is  not  yet  prepared 
for  this  comprehensive  grasp  of  ideas  and 
causes.  Certainly  not,  in  their  complete 
and  adequate  relations,  but  his  mental 
training  must  be  so  directed  that  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  shall  be  incited  and  a  wider 
and  truer  view  of  the  world  shall  at 
length  be  possible. 

In  the  light  of  our  recent  educational 
theory  and  practice  it  appears  to  be  quite 
generally  agreed  that  there  are  periods  in 
the  development  of  the  child  which  are 
especially  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of 
specific  mental  habits.  If  these  periods 
are  allowed  to  pass  by  without  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  favorable  opportunity,  the 
teacher  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
conducting  the  process  of  education,  and 
the  student  is  left  to  experience  the  con- 
sequences of  this  neglect.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  larger  place  more  recently 
assigned  to  both  physical*  and  natural 
science  is  tending  to  prolong  the  period 
of  observation.  Accurate  observation  is 
intended  to  furnish  only  the  materials  of 
knowledge.  An  education  that  does  not 
provide  for  the  wise  and  effective  use  of 
them  is  more  or  less  a  failure.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  if  some  sys- 
tematic attempt  is  not  made  to  cultivate 
a  habit  of  reflection  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  seventeen,  the  results  of 
culture  must  be  unduly  postponed,  if 
they  are  not  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  dissatisfaction  of  German  educators 
with  the  results  of  a  too  exclusively 
scientific  education  in  the  Real-Schulen 
seems  to  point  in  this  directioh. 

We  are  gradually  coming  to  under- 
stand that  our  subjects  and  methods  of 
instruction  must  be  arranged  to  secure 
the  most  free  and  fruitful  unfolding  of  all 
the  mental  forms.  Such  harmonious 
development  is  put  in  serious  peril  by 
any  indulgence  which  fosters  the  growth 
of  an  indolent  or  unbalanced  mental  life. 
**  Read  whatever  interests  you,*'  was  the 
easy-going  prescription  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
It  doubtless  meets  the  needs  of  all  those 
who  are  satisfied  to  let  others  do  their 
thinking  for  them.      But  a  greater  than 
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Dr.  Johnson  has  said  :  **  Read  not  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider." Such  a  maxim  has  a  high  edu- 
cational value,  even  if  none  of  the  peda- 
gogic fathers  have  stood  sponsor  for  it. 
Nor  is  it  so  difficult  to  reduce  to  practice 
as  might  be  supposed.  I  have  before  me 
a  Reading  Course  for  young  people,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  which 
fiction  proper  holds  a  very  subordinate 
place.  It  prescribes  for  reading,  selec- 
tions from  such  poets  as  Longfellow, 
Tennyson,  Whittier  and  Lowell;  from 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  from  such 
masters  of  prose  as  Mrs.  Stowe,  George 
Eliot  and  Hawthorne.  Such  a  course  of 
reading  is  the  expression  of  an  attempt 
to  control  the  reading  habits  of  young 
people,  and  provide  them  with  something 
more  nutritious  than  is  likely  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  are  left  to  roam  at  will  in 
the  barren  waste  of  light  literature,  as  it 
is  aptly  named.  Francis  Galton  has  some- 
where observed  that  the  wide  diffusion  of 
intelligence  has  not  produced  those  re- 
sults which  its  friends  have  anticipated. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  lack  of  a 
reflective  spirit  is  in  some  wise  responsible 
for  it. — Education. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  SOUL. 


BY  EMMA   ECHOIC. 


MARGARET  FULLER,  in  a  brief 
resum^  of  her  own  youth,  said — 
**  Very  early  I  knew  that  the  only  object 
in  life  was  to  grow.''  When  the  soul 
awakens  to  the  consciousness  of  growth, 
environment  may  impede,  but  it  cannot 
check  expansion,  for  then  the  soul  comes 
in  touch,  is  in  unity  with  the  Divine. 

I  had  a  very  choice  ficus  elastica — 
rubber  plant — over  which  I  had  been  ex- 
pending much  time  and  thought,  but 
with  the  greatest  delight;  it  was  a  rapid 
grower,  and  watching  the  unfolding 
process  of  the  beautiful,  glossy,  tropical 
leaves  was  an  indulged  hobby  of  mine. 
One  afternoon  I  visited  my  plants  and 
found  upon  this  favorite  one  a  newly- 
opened  leaf  mutilated  and  bleeding  from 
an  oblong  puncture,  which  gave  evident 
proof  that  some  little  fingers  had  nipped 
it,  and  then,  perhaps  realizing  the  error, 
tried  to  doctor  it,  for  the  ragged  edges 
were  plastered  with  mud.  I  was  cer- 
tainly anno3'ed  at  what  then  impressed 
me  as  ruthless  mischief. 


My  youngest  son  had  entertained  sev- 
eral little  friends  that  afternoon,  wee 
tots  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whom  he 
was  always  noticeably  kind,  and  being 
some  older  than  they,  was  always  ready 
to  excuse  their  faults.  We  thought  it  a 
most  sweet  and  generous  spirit  in  him, 
personally,  but  were  perhaps  not  over 
charitable  in  criticism  of  little,  thoughtless 
vandalisms  which  occasionally  occurred. 

My  son  knew  I  held  him  responsible 
for  his  friends,  and  when  I  went  to  him 
for  an  explanation  of  this  mishap,  he 
immediately  said — '*  It  was  little  Eddie  ; 
please  excuse  him,  mamma  dear,  he  did 
it  quite  without  thinking,  and  it  hap- 
pened when  I  left  him  to  go  in  the  house 
a  minute,  and  see,  I  have  covered  the 
wound  with  earth.'* 

Eddie  was  four  years  old.  I  did  not 
personally  know  his  parents,  and  felt 
quite  justified  in  issuing  the  edict,  **  that 
it  was  better  for  such  a  little  mite  to  stay 
at  home." 

Several  weeks  passed — new  leaves  have 
expanded  and  developed  on  the  favorite 
plant.  The  punctured  leaf  remains  a 
pronounced  blight  to  plant  perfection. 
The  restless  little  fingers  that  unthink- 
ingly mutilated  it  are  stilled  forever — the 
child  soul  is  called  up  higher.  And 
when  the  knowledge  came  to  me  of  this 
dear  child  **at  peace,'*  I  thought:  **  O, 
that  I  had  kissed  the  baby  fingers  in 
place  of  reproving."  That  unsightly 
leaf  will  be  a  silent,  a  constant  witness  to 
me  of  a  lost  opportunity  of  taking  the 
baby  form  in  my  arms,  and  not  only 
overlooking  the  immaterial  effacement, 
but  feeling  glad  for  the  impress  of  one  of 
God's  little  ones  on  something  visible. 

I  thought  of  Margaret  Fuller's  words : 
**  I  saw,"  she  said,  **how  long  it  must 
be  before  the  soul  can  learn  to  act  under 
these  limitations  of  time  and  space  and 
human  nature;  but  I  saw  also  that  it 
must  do  it.  I  saw  that  there  was  no  self, 
that  selfishness  was  all  folly." 

This  marvelous  woman,  of  whom 
Emerson  said :  **  It  was  as  natural  for 
people  to  confide  in  her,  as  for  flowers  to 
open  in  the  sun,"  possessed  a  heart  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  childhood.  To 
her  brother  when  he  began  teaching,  she 
wrote  :  '*The  most  important  rule  is,  in 
all  relations  with  our  fellow  creatures, 
never  forget  that  if  they  are  imperfect 
persons,  they  are  immortal  souls ;  and 
treat  them  as  you  would  wish  to  be 
treated  by  the  light  of  that  thought." 
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In  Count  Tolstoi's  book,  *  *  Where  Love 
is  there  God  is  also/'  a  young  lad  com- 
mits an  error  ;  an  old  woman  is  intent  on 
chastising  him  for  the  deed  ;  but  an  old 
shoemaker  full  of  the  Christ  spirit  says  : 
'*  Forgive  him,  babushka,  forgive  him; 
all  should  be  forgiven,  and  the  thought- 
less especially." 

Living  on  the  higher  plane  of  self- 
effacement,  we  shall  not  mind  the  tem- 
porary slights  and  irregularities  which 
must  enter  into  the  woof  and  warp  of  all 
lives,  but  will  have  a  new  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  life.  When  soul 
touches  soul,  we  shall  know  true  unity 
with  the  Divine,  and  life  will  be  a  cumu- 
lative inward  growth. — Education. 


CORRESPONDENCE  TEACHING. 


BY  PROF.  S.  F.  PELLET. 


THE  system  of  correspondence  teaching 
is  unique,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  efforts  of  every  kind  are  being 
made  to  assist  both  old  and  young  to 
gain  an  education.  Teaching  by  corres- 
pondence has  been  carried  on  to  a  slight 
extent  for  many  years;  but  it  is  only 
within  the  past  five  years  that  a  univer- 
sity has  taken  up  the  work  and  that 
regular  courses  have  been  arranged,  aim- 
ing to  accomplish  the  same  work  as  that 
done  in  preparatory  schools,  colleges  or 
universities.  So  new  is  the  subject  that 
the  majority  of  people  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  it;  and  even  if  they  have 
heard  that  such  a  system  of  education 
exists,  they  do  not  understand  its 
methods  nor  do  they  realize  the  advant- 
ages it  offers. 

The  diflSculties  which  face  an  indivi- 
dual student  attempting  to  carry  on  a 
course  of  study  with  no  assistance  from 
tutor  or  friend,  with  no  fixed  plan  or  out- 
line of  work,  many  have  realized  from 
experience — diflSculties  so  great  that  they 
discourage  not  only  a  boy  or  girl,  but 
even  a  man  or  woman  of  mature  mind. 
If  satisfactory  work  can  be  done  by  cor- 
respondence, if  the  correspondence 
method  of  study  is  really  an  eflScient  one, 
then  it  will  supply  a  want  long  felt  by 
many  a  teacher  or  pupil  in  a  country 
town  desiring  instruction  in  some  parti- 
cular subject. 

But  the  question  naturally  asked  is, 
"Can  students  do  satisfactory  work  by 


this  system?**  On  this  point  educators 
may  differ.  The  opponents  of  the  system 
argue  that  the  student  does  not  gain  the 
inspiration  which  comes  from  contact 
with  a  good  teacher.  That  is  true,  and 
is  a  strong  objtction;  yet  results  prove 
that  it  is  not  so  strong  as  it  seems. 

Then,  the  opponents  say  that  the  stu- 
dent receivesnostimulusfrom  class  rivalry, 
and  that  the  correspondence  method  of 
study  requires  great  effort  on  his  part. 
But  these  very  facts  increase  the  value 
of  the  results  accomplished.  The  student 
must  do  all  the  thinking  for  himself,  he 
must  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  he 
must  learn  every  lesson  and  every  part  of 
every  lesson,  since  he  alone  must  recite  it. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  appeal  to  a 
class* mate  to  solve  for  him  diflBcult  points, 
nor  can  he  hope  that  another  may  be 
called  upon  to  recite  that  portion  of  the 
lesson  which  he  himself  has  not  had  time 
to  prepare.  Moreover,  the  student  learns 
to  express  his  ideas  with  brevity,  exact- 
ness and  clearness.  Inelegant  transla- 
tions in  the  languages,  careles?  explana- 
tions in  mathematics,  rambling  responses 
in  history  or  political  science  so  often 
heard  in  a  recitation ;  the  idea  that  it  is 
better  to  say  something,  even  if  incorrect, 
than  to  confess  ignorance,  no  instructor 
will  tolerate  in  a  written  paper,  and  no 
student  will  be  so  follish  as  to  attempt  a 
second  time. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  system  is 
that  the  instruction  sheets  are  sent  out  In 
advance,  so  that  every  available  moment 
of  time  may  be  employed.  If  a  student 
is  capable  of  learning  several  lessons  a 
week,  he  is  allowed  to  do  so;  or  if  he 
needs  a  longer  time  for  one  lesson,  that 
too  is  granted.  There  is  no  cause  for 
hurrying  over  diflficult  or  important 
points,  and  he  is  not  delayed  by  the 
slower  progress  of  one  who  does  not  learn 
so  rapidly  as  he.  It  is  also  possible  to 
begin  at  any  time,  thus  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  amount  one  is  allowed  to  accom- 
plish except  that  imposed  by  his  own 
ability  and  strength. 

But  from  the  students  themselves  comes 
the  best  answer  as  to  the  eflSciency  of  the 
system. 

During  five  years  I  have  never  known 
a  student,  and  have  never  heard  of  one, 
who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  work.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
students  to  write,  after  the  completion  of 
a  course,  that  they  feel  that  they  have 
derived  greater  benefit  from  a  study  taken 
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by  correspondence  than  from  a  similar 
course  in  school  or  college.  For,  if  noth- 
ing else,  they  have  gained  independence 
of  thought  and  a  confidence  in  their  own 
ability  which  the  ordinary  methods  of 
classroom  teaching  do  not  always  develop. 

A  student  in  literature  writes:  "  I  am 
very  conscious  of  the  great  help  the  work 
was  to  me  at  a  time  when  like  many 
other  people  I  was  in  danger  of  getting 
into  a  habit  of  nearly  profitless  reading." 
The  two  greatest  temptations  to  a  student 
left  much  to  his  or  her  own  devices  in 
the  matter  of  reading  are,  I  think,  to 
read,  very  superficially,  whatever  comes 
handy.  Following  a  course  for  a  few 
months  tends  to  counteract  both  these 
failings.  To  get  through  as  much  work 
as  must  be  done  each  week  means  that  no 
time  is  to  be  lost  in  going  over  to-day 
what  you  skimmed  yester<ky;  you  must 
read  once  for  all.  As  you  settle  down  to 
the  work,  you  realize  how  much  it  adds 
an  interest  to  life  to  have  a  special  sub- 
ject. I  suppose  that  after  a  certain  point 
every  one  must  work  on  his  own  lines, 
but  it  is  always  a  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  have  the  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing some  one  who  knows  much  more 
about  the  matter  than  you  do.  It  is  here 
that  the  written  work  becomes  so  useful. 
To  begin  with,  it  means  that  the  student 
must  every  week  do  some  thinking  for 
himself,  and  that  the  instructor  can  tell 
him  which  of  his  thoughts  are  estimable 
and  which  he  has  written  foolishly  or 
carelessly.  Now  from  my  own  exper- 
ience, I  must  confess  that  if  a  criticism 
was  made  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment, I  should  be  far  more  likely  to  for- 
get it  than  if  it  had  come  as  a  correction 
to  a  m^ -statement  of  my  own." 

I  knew  personaily  one  student  who, 
although  in  residence  at  the  woman's 
halls  of  the  university,  preferred  to  take 
courses  in  history  and  literature  by  cor- 
respondence to  attending  recitations  in 
the  same  subjects,  claiming  that  she 
gained  more  real  benefit  from  writing  out 
the  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  in- 
struction sheets  and  from  the  instructor's 
criticism  on  her  own  individual  work  in 
every  lesson,  than  from  attendance  at  the 
class- room  exercise.  That  was  an  ex- 
treme case  and  one  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  corres- 
pondence method  of  study  to  supplant 
the  regular  schools  or  colleges;  but  its 
aim  is  to  assist  those  who  cannot  go  to 
college  to  study  and  to  study  with  system. 


Here  correspondence-study  has  a  great 
duty  and  a  grand  opportunity.  Its 
organization  especially  fits  it  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  situation.  The  success 
in  numbers  and  interest  which  this  work 
has  already  met  is  only  an  earnest  of 
what  is  yet  to  come.  In  the  department 
of  Latin  alone,  in  twelve  courses  offered 
in  that  subject,  are  enrolled  students  pre- 
paring for  college,  college  students, 
teachers,  professors,  school  superintend- 
ents, ministers,  doctors  and  business  men. 
Apd  these  students  represent  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  Texas,  Minnesota, 
Maine,  Oklahoma,  Washington.  And 
even  across  the  Pacific  in  Japan,  a  native 
Japanese  is  now  taking  the  first  course 
offered  in  Latin.  During  the  year  which 
is  just  closing  over  550  students  have 
been  engaged  in  study  in  the  Correspon- 
dence Department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  in  many  cases  results  of  a 
very  high  order  have  been  accomplished. 
The  work  is  confined  largely  to  courses 
which  do  not  demand  laboratory  facilities, 
but  about  twenty  departments  of  regular 
university  work  have  been  represented, 
actively  engaging  about  sixty  instructors. 


OBJECT  LESSONS  IN  TRAINING. 

TRUE  STORIES  FRQM  SUPERVISOR'S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


SUCH  a  pleasant  school- room  and  wise 
and  progressive  teacher!  She  is  a 
mother  and  knows  and  loves  the  children; 
she  is  versatile  in  resources  and  yet  quiet, 
with  great  power  of  firm,  undemonstrative 
control.  She  has  many  of  the  freshest 
and  best  devices  for  teaching  by  the  best 
methods ;  everything  she  does  has  a  mean- 
ing and  is  adapted  to  the  wants  and  de- 
velopment of  her  class.  I  take  her  some 
knives  and    scissors,   saying,    '*I  don't 

know  that  you  want  these,  Mrs.    , 

you  have  so  many  things  and  do  such 
beautiful  work  and  keep  such  good  or- 
der;" but  she  replies  eagerly,  *'0,  that 
is  just  exactly  what  I  want.  I  have  been 
trying  to  think  of  something  for  Peter ; 
you  see  him  there  by  the  door,  he  is 
asleep.  He  often  comes  drowsy  and 
stupid  and  half-intoxicated ;  he  is  filthy 
and  profane,  and  smokes  and  chews 
tobacco,  and  may  be  under- wilted ;  he 
does  almost  nothing.  Perhaps  he  would 
be  waked  up  by  a  knife  to  use.''  So  I 
give  my  tools  and  know  they  will  not  be 
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neglected  or  misused  here,  and  I  visit  the 
school  again  in  a  week.  *  *  How  is  Peter  ?' ' 
*'  Why,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  he  has  im- 
proved. I  let  him  take  a  knife  and  wood, 
and  we  have  begun  some  Sloyd-work  right 
in  the  room.  We  let  boys  who  have 
done  their  work  whittle,  and  a  number  of 
things  have  been  made  ;  the  boys  are  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  are  so  good  and  neat 
about  it !  We  have  saved  these  things 
they  have  made,  to  show  you.  And  who 
do  you  think  has  done  the  best  piece  of 
work?  Peter,  bring  your  stick  to  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  who  gave  us  the  knives.** 
*'Why,  is  this  Peter's?  How  even  and 
smooth  it  is — and  it  seems  to  me  Peter  has 
made  himself  look  nicer  too.*'  **Yes, 
Peter  made  such  a  good  stick  that  I  set  it 
up  for  a  model,  and  Peter  is  so  glad  to  do 
something  that  is  really  good,  that  he  has 
improved  ever  since,  and  is  getting  to  be 
a  very  good  boy.  I  think  he  is  not  going 
to  drink  any  more,  because  it  makes  him 
so  dull." 

The  next  week  I  go  again ;  the  change 
in  Peter  is  still  more  striking ;  he  is  get- 
ting bright,  and  takes  an  interest  in  his 
studies.  He  has  made  an  extremely 
good  spade,  which  is  exhibited  with  the 
Sloyd-work  of  the  boys,  and  is  really  much 
the  best  piece  of  work  seen.  Peter  has 
learned  that  he  can  excel  in  this  thing. 
He  has  begun  jto  respect  himself;  he  is 
leaving  off  his  bad  habits  and  attending 
not  only  to  his  conduct,  but  to  his  per- 
son ;  he  looks  human,  and  is  agreeable. 
After  a  few  weeks  I  visit  the  school  once 
more.  The  Sloyd  has  developed  into  a 
shop  with  benches  and  tools,  and  Peter 
gets  his  lessons  well,  that  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  shop  at  times.  He 
helps  the  other  boys  there ;  he  stays  after 
school  and  comes  before  school  to  get 
things  in  order  and  work  at  the  models  ; 
his  work  is  still  by  far  the  best  in  the 
shop.  He  is  a  kind  of  master  workman  ; 
his  hair  is  brushed,  he  is  clean,  he  is 
neatly  dressed  with  the  help  of  some  who 
care  for  his  success,  and  he  is  getting  to 
be  a  good  scholar.  The  teacher  says  he 
has  dropped  all  his  bad  habits,  is  trust- 
worthy and  steady.  When  I  go  out  of 
the  school  with  my  traps  into  the  rain, 
he  asks  to  go  and  carry  my  bag  and  my 
umbrella,  and  help  me  into  the  car.  He 
is  a  gentleman.  He  is  regenerated  by 
faith  in  his  power  to  achieve.       *      * 

A  bright,  spick  and  span  little  fellow, 
six  years  old,  was  detailed  one  day  to 
show  me  the  way  from  his  school  to  an- 


other primary  in  the  same  district.  We 
walked  near  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  **Have  you  ever  been  in 
there?'*  said  he.  **No,  have  you?*' 
**  Yes,  a  dog  bit  me  in  the  leg  and  I  went 
there  to  have  it  fixed."  **Did  he  bite 
through  your  stocking  ?"  * '  Yes,  it  made 
a  great  hole  in  my  leg  and  they  sewed  it 
up. '  *  *  *  Did  they  kill  the  dog  ?'  *  *  *  No. 
it  didn't  hurt  me  and  I  didn't  kill  the  dog. 
I  might  have  shot  him  with  my  gun. — I 
shot  an  Indian  once."  **  Where  was 
that?'*  "Out  west.'*  "How  did  you 
go  there?'*  "I  rode  on  my  horse." 
"Who  saw  you  shoot  the  Indian?*' 
"  There  were  two  thousand  other  Indians; 
they  all  ran  away  when  I  killed  him." 
"When  was  it?"  "Last  summer;  be- 
fore I  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 
"Is  your  name  McGinty?"  —  and  I 
laughed.  By  this  time  we  had  reached 
the  school.  I  shook  hands  with  the  little 
fellow  and  said  :  "  You  have  entertained 
me  with  your  stories.  I  thank  you,  but 
of  course  you  don't  expect  me  to  believe 
them  ;  they  are  made-up  stories,  aren't 
they?"  The  child  looked  a  little  dis- 
appointed and  a  little  puzzled,  and  with  a 
vague  smile  returned  my  good-bye  and 
went  back  to  school. 

A  conscientious  teacher  to  whom  I  re- 
lated the  occurrence,  said,  "But  didn't 
you  tell  him  that  these  things  were  not 
true?"  "No,"  I  answered,  "they  were 
not  moral  delinquencies.  The  child's 
imagination  was  vivid,  and  every  thing  he 
saw  or  spoke  of  suggested  an  imaginary 
scene  and  plot.  He  could  not  have  un- 
derstood that  there  was  any  grave  wrong 
in  it.  It  was  better  to  bring  home  to  him 
the  natural  penalty  of  misrepresentation, 
viz.,  my  disbeliefof  his  story.  He  would 
think  that  over  and  be  reasonably  affected 
by  it  in  telling  a  story  again  ;  he  would 
learn  to  discriminate  better  between  truth 
and  fiction.  I  would  not  treat  such  a 
matter  arbitrarily  and  inflict  a  punish- 
ment which  would  only  make  him  the 
slave  of  fear.  Keep  close  to  nature  in 
moral  training ;  let  the  penalty  be  the 
natural  penalty  of  the  fault,  and  therefore 
the  best  means  of  educating  the  moral 
sense.  The  most  healthful  thing  for  a 
child  who  wanders  from  the  truth  is  to 
find  that  he  is  not  believed. 

THE  NAUGHTY  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO  WAS  TO 
BE  EXPELLED. 

I  got  a  note  the  other  day  from  Miss 
asking  me  to  come  as  soon  as  possi- 
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ble  to  her  class,  to  consult  about  a  girl  of 
twelve  years  who  refused  to  obey  the 
rules  of  the  school.  It  was  a  stormy 
day,  but  as  the  physician  obeys  his  sum- 
mons to  minister  to  the  abnormal  body, 
so  I  started  immediately  to  set  right  if  I 
could  the  distorted  will.  I  reached  the 
school  and  held  my  consultation  with  the 
teacher.  The  girl,  she  said,  had  always 
been  troublesome,  was  insubordinate  and 
had  been  threatened  with  expulsion  ;  she 
utterly  refused  to  do  some  things  required 
of  every  pupil ;  she  had  never  been  will- 
ing to  learn  and  recite  a  piece ;  she  was 
very  rude  and  violent  in  her  temper  in 
school  and  out  of  school,  was  a  terror  to 
other  girls,  and  talked  in  a  very  bad  way. 
Her  behavior  had  been  too  exclusively 
dwelt  upon,  and  that  she  was  too  bright 
a  child  to  be  imposed  upon  by  an  over- 
statement of  her  wickedness.  I  took  her 
hand  pleasantly,  and  led  her  to  a  seat  at 
my  side.  I  tried  to  disjirm  her  obstinacy 
by  sympathetic  ease  of  manner  and  said, 
*' Clara,  I  came  out  in  all  this  storm  to 

see  what  is  the  matter  that  Miss  

thinks  you  must  be  sent  out  of  school. 
Something  that  you  cannot  help,  I  sup- 
pose ;  let  me  see,  do  you  suppose  you  are 
able  to  do  the  work  like  the  other  girls  ? 
Are  you  sick?"  **No,''  she  answered 
with  some  spirit.  I  reflected  a  moment, 
looking  her  in  the  face  kindly,  and  said, 
"I  wonder  if  you  are  as  bright  as  the 
other  girls.  Can  you  learn  easily — can 
you  understand,  or — are  you  at  all  fool- 
ish?" **No,"  with  some  determination 
and  anger.  *  *  You  know  there  are  schools 
for  the  poor  little  foolish  children  who 
cannot  study,  and  if  that  is  the  matter  you 
could  go  to  one  of  those  schools.  Let  me 
think,  how  do  your  eyes  look  ?  you  are 
not  crazy,  are  you  ?"  *'  No,"  looking  me 
in  the  eye  with  increasing  spirit.  **You 
know  there  are  places  for  insane  children 
who  cannot  help  hurting  or  troubling 
others  ;  but  you  are  not  one  of  those,  are 
you  ?  Can  you  help  doing  the  things  if 
you  wish?*'  **I  can,"  she  said  with 
much  decision.  *'Well  then,  as  your 
mother  and  your  teacher  and  I  tell  you  to 
do  what  the  other  girls  do,  and  you  can 
do  it  if  you  will  do  it,  will  you  not  ?  then 
we  shall  know  that  you  are  neither  fool- 
ish nor  crazy.  Will  you  do  all  that  your 
teacher  tells  you  after  this?"  '*Yes," 
she  said  quite  meekly.  **  I  shall  come 
out  to  hear  you  speak  a  piece,  if  your 
teacher  will  select  one  and  you  will  write 
and  invite  me  to  come.    Shall  it  be  next 


Wednesday?"  She  looked  up  brightly 
and  pleasantly  and  said,  "Yes,  I  will 
send  you  word."  I  received  her  note 
very  prettily  written  and  went  out  in  a  few 
days  to  hear  her  in  her  turn  come  forward 
and  recite  the  piece  the  teacher  had  re- 
quired, and  from  that  day  the  child  made 
no  further  trouble. 

I  said  to  myself,  there  is  always  an  open 
way  to  a  child's  moral  sense  ;  why  knock 
at  a  locked  door  when  there  is  an  open 
gate  on  some  other  side  of  the  child's 
nature  ?  An  appeal  to  her  pride,  to  her 
reason,  and  to  her  will,  proved  more  ef- 
fectual than  forced  appeals  to  her  con- 
science, and  her  antagonism  was  over- 
thrown by  my  natural  way  of  dealing  with 
her  and  my  quiet  expectation  that  she 
would  see  the  uselessness  of  further  op- 
position.— Louisa  P,  Hopkins y  in  Teacher, 


ADDRESS  AT  MONTREAL.* 


BY  J.  P.  MCCASKEY. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  Russian 
America  was  on  the  map.  We  now  own 
that;  so  that  between  us  we  divide  North 
America  almost  equally  as  far  down  as 
Mexico.  Taking  the  line  of  the  Lakes 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  about  where  we 
are,  we  divide  some  seven  or  eight  mil- 
lions, or  more,  square  miles  of  territory. 
You  own  all  north  of  it  except  Alaska, 
and  we  take  what's  left  to  the  south. 
We  are  satisfied  so  long  as  you  give  us  a 
half-interest  in  Niagara  Falls.  You  are 
so  rich  in  territory  you  hardly  know 
where  "  to  draw  the  line"  on  the  north. 
No  subject  of  the  Queen  has  ever  looked 
upon  the  boundary  limit  of  your  posses- 
sions. Not  even  Nansen  was  able  to  find 
it.  We  share  equally  also  in  our 
National  Hymn.  To  its  music  you  sing 
**  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  with  more 
fervor  than  ever  in  these  Jubilee  days; 
and  we  make  it  ring  everywhere  to  "  My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee."  Under  both  our 
flags  its  music  is  the  same  ;  the  words 
may  differ,  but  the  thought  of  country  is 
the  same,  and  the  quickened  heart -beat 
when  its  strains  are  on  the  air  speaks 
the  same  patriotic  impulse. 

We  come  of  the  same  ancestry.  We 
speak  a  common  language,  the  one  tongue 
that  goes  on  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
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and  that  gives  promise  at  no  distant  day 
of  becoming  the  universal  language.  We 
breathe  the  same  breath  of  life  and  lib- 
erty. We  are  alike  interested  in  tHe  same 
general  and  higher  education.  Though 
we  have  our  armies,  with  forts  and  arse- 
nals, rapid-firing  guns  and  arms  of  pre- 
cision, frightful  explosives  and  all  the 
means  of  destruction  that  the  genius  of 
man  has  discovered  or  invented,  yet  we 
know  no  fact  better  than  this — that  the 
school-master,  as  the  ally  of  the  clergy- 
man, is  more  powerful  than  the  military 
captain ;  that  the  school- house  is  a 
stronger  defence  than  fortress  or  ironclad. 
Together  we  are  moving  on  towards  that 
blessed  time,  foretold  alike  by  the  prophet 
and  the  poet,  the  millennial  time  of  good- 
ness and  peace  and  happiness. 

When  the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the 

battle  flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the 

world. 

We  thank  you  and  your  great  city  for 
the  welcome  you  extend.  We  know  the 
splendid  spirit  of  this  city  of  schools  and 
churches.  Many  of  us  have  been  here 
before,  and  we  hope  to  come  again. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  very  best  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
America.  It  is  in  and  of  New  England, 
a  modest  section  of  Hail  Columbia  which 
bears  much  the  same  relation  to  our 
whole  country  that  Attica  bore  to  old 
Greece.  What  would  Greece  have  been 
without  Athens?  or  the  United  States 
without  Boston  ? 

I  have  just  come  from  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  our  forty  sec- 
ond meeting — and  I  have  seen  nearly  all 
of  them — but  New  England  leads  us  by 
fifteen  years  in  this  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion. Dr.  Winship,  our  ubiquitous  Presi- 
dent, who  makes  more  educational 
speeches,  and  in  more  places  widely 
separated,  and  fills  more  editorial  space 
with  his  writings  on  educational  topics 
than  any  other  man  on  the  continent, 
wanted  somebody  from  somewhere  out- 
side to  say  a  word  here  for  the  United 
States.  So,  having  good  men  to  speak 
for  New  England,  the  home  of  the  Insti- 
tute, he  threw  a  stone  at  a  venture  to- 
wards the  southwest.  It  happened  to 
hit  my  door  in  the  old  colonial  town  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  with  its  King 
streets,  and  Queen  streets,  and  Prince  and 
Duke  and  Orange  streets;  and  you  can 


hit  hardly  anybody  with  a  stone  down 
our  way  who  is  unable  to  talk. 

In  reply  to  this  startling  summons  I 
began  a  letter  declining  the  invitation, 
for  public  speaking  is  not  my  forte,  but 
had  not  gone  more  than  half  way  down 
the  page  when  the  thought  struck  me, 
**  There  is  a  subject  on  which  you  may 
be  able  to  say  what  some  earnest  teacher 
may  care  to  hear,'* — and  the  letter 
changed  to  one  of  acceptance. 

Dr.  Winship  lives  in  Boston,  but  he 
has  traveled  so  much  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific,  and  the  Lakes  and  the 
Gulf,  as  to  know  that,  if  he  wants  to  find 
the  garden  spot  of  the  continent,  he  must 
come  to  Lancaster.  Now,  there  are  just 
twenty  Lancasters  named  in  our  official 
Postal  Guide.  But  this  is  the  Lancaster, 
that  to  which  the  geographies  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  referred  as  **the  largest 
inland  town  in  the  United  States.*'  You 
can  send  a  letter  to  any  one  of  them  in 
twenty  States,  but  if  you  want  to  reach 
the  capital  and  head-centre  of  the  Amer- 
ican garden  of  Eden  you  must  address 
Pennsylvania. 

To  us  who  live  there  this  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  State,  or  in  the 
country  at  large.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  the  United  States — not  long, 
however — that  day  when  Congress  came 
hurrying  from  Philadelphia  on  the  way 
to  York,  beyond  the  Susquehanna.  For 
this  honorable  distinction  we  are  indebted 
to  General  Howe,  of  the  British  service. 
There  are  other  towns  of  some  importance 
in  the  State,  as  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Washington  lies  a  little  to  the 
south  of  us,  New  York  to  the  northeast, 
and  Boston  somewhat  farther  away; 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  towns  of  consid- 
erable size  farther  west.  No  grander 
dome  of  sky  bends  over  any  spot  on 
earth.  All  the  world  lies  about  Lancaster 
county,  and  from  Lancaster  as  a  centre  we 
go  anywhere. 

To  those  who  have  never  heard  of  this 
locality,  and  may  think  the  speaker  draw- 
ing upon  a  fervid  imagination,  let  me 
present  a  few  cold  facts  from  the  recent 
census  reports  of  the  United  States.  I 
hesitate  to  thus  occupy  the  time,  but  it 
may  be  of  some  general  value  from  the 
side  of  local  geography  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  agricultural  centres  of  the 
country. 

A  man  of  taste  and  a  lover  of  nature, 
who  has  been  over  the  route  often,  tells 
me  that  the  best  country  from  Portland 
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to  Sah  Francisco  lies  between  New  York 
and  Harrisburg,  about  two  hundred 
miles,  and  that  the  best  part  of  this  is 
through  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties. 
The  statistics  show  this  to  be  the  richest, 
as  it  is  the  fairest,  agricultural  region  in 
the  United  States. 

The  area  of  Lancaster  county  is  less 
than  one  thousand  square  miles.  Half  a 
million  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
divided  into  9,000  farms,  whose  assessed 
valuation  in  1890  was  sixty-nine  millions 
of  dollars.  The  value  of  our  annual 
products,  according  to  the  census  of  1890, 
^Rgrcg^^ted  $7,657,790.  Next  after  Lan- 
caster comes  St.  Lawrence  county,  in  New 
York,  just  across  the  river  here,  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  Lancaster,  with 
aops  valued  at  $6,054,160;  then  come 
back  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  third  county, 
Chester,  adjoining  Lancaster  on  the  east, 
with  $5,863,800;  then  to  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  for  the  fourth, 
with  $5,489,430;  again  to  Pennsylvania, 
for  Bucks  county,  a  short  distance  to  the 
northeast  of  Lancaster,  with  $5,411,370; 
then  to  Colusa  county,  in  California,  also 
three  times  as  large  as  Lancaster,  with 
$5»357.350-  These  are  the  six  foremost 
counties  in  the  United  States  in  the  value 
of  their  agricultural  productions,  and 
agriculture  is  our  foundation  industry, 
by  which  all  others  must  be  supported. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  St.  Lawrence  is 
less  than  half,  and  of  Colusa  less  than 
one-fourth,  that  of  Lancaster.  Down 
there  in  our  part  of  Pennsylvania  we  are 
willing  to  sandwich  in  other  counties,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  States  outside. 

English,  German,  Welsh,  Scotch- Irish, 
Huguenots  and  Swedes  were  the  early 
settlers  here.  When  the  world  wanted  a 
man  who  could  revolutionize  its  carrying 
trade,  he  was  found  in  Lancaster  county, 
and  the  house  is  still  standing  in  which 
he  was  bom— Robert  Fulton.  One  of  our 
twenty-four  Presidents  has  been  chosen 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  they  came  to 
Lancaster  for  him— James  Buchanan.  In 
our  great  Civil  War,  when  a  mighty  man 
was  needed  in  Congress  as  leader  of  the 
House  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  they  came  to  Lan- 
caster for  him — Thaddeus  Stevens,  the 
famous  **  Old  Commoner,"  bom  of  the 
granite  of  Vermont.  Sixty-five  years  ago 
when  a  capable  man  was  needed  to  organ- 
ize our  system  of  public  instruction,  upon 
which  the  State  now  expends  annually 
nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  with  a 


million  children  in  the  schools,  they  came 
to  Lancaster  for  him — Thomas  Henry 
Barrowes! 

It  was  George  G.  Meade,  a  son  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  won  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg;  but  it  was  a  son  of 
Lancaster  who  held  the  forces  of  Lee  in 
check  until  the  army  could  be  got  into 
position  on  the  rocky  slopes  of  Cemetery 
Sill,  losing  his  life  in  that  day's  battle — 
John  F.  Reynolds. 

The  common  school  system  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  organized  more  than  sixty 
years  ago.  For  nearly  half  that  time  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  been  a  resident  of  Lancaster. 
Just  out  of  the  city,  connected  with  it  by  a 
trolley  line,  is  the  Millersville  State  Nor- 
mal School,  the  first  and  largest  of  the 
thirteen  State  Normal  Schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  largest,  it  is  said,  in  the 
United  States. 

A  hundred  other  facts  might  be  named 
to  the  credit  of  Lancaster.  Our  indus- 
tries run  into  almost  everything,  includ- 
ing great  factories  for  cotton  and  caramels. 
We  have  also  our  Hamilton  watches  and 
our  base-ball — both  at  the  top. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  for  Lan- 
caster. I  need  not  speak  much  of  the 
United  States,  for  that  you  all  know. 
The  United  States  speaks  for  itself ;  and 
its  beautiful  flag,  mutely  eloquent,  speaks 
for  it  everywhere  throughout  the  world. 
Let  me,  however,  since  I  can  do  no  more, 
say  a  brief  word  of  our  wheat,  our  gold, 
our  churches,  and  our  schools. 

In  the  production  of  wheat  for  1894, 
the  United  States  leads  the  world,  Russia 
and  France  each  having  about  two- thirds 
of  her  product,  India  a  little  over  one-half, 
Hungary  one- third  and  Italy  one-fourth. 
The  annual  output  of  gold  of  the  world  is 
about  $160,000,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  mines  about  $45,000,000,  or  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  entire  product. 
We  have  one  hundred  and  forty-three  re- 
ligious denominations,  with  a  total  com- 
municant membership  of  20,612,806,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  our  entire  population. 
There  are  165,177  congregations,  owning 
142,521  church  edifices,  with  sittings  for 
43,564,865  persons.  There  are  also  23,- 
334  halls,  school  houses  and  private 
houses  occupied  as  places  of  worship, 
providing  additional  sittings  for  2,450,- 
858  persons.  The  number  of  clergymen, 
not  including  lay  preachers,  is  111,036. 
The  value  of  church  property  is  $679,- 
630»i39«     The  estimated  value  of  school 
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property,  from  the  census  report  for  1890, 
is  more  than  $450,000,000,  of  which 
Pennsylvania  had  in  1896  $48,143,088. 
There  are  more  than  12,291,219  pupils,  of 
which  Pennsylvania  had  in  1896,  1,088,- 
786.  There  were  352,231  teachers,  of 
whom  25,899  are  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
amount  expended  for  public  school  pur- 
poses was  $132,000,000,  of  which  in  1896 
Pennsylvania  expended  $19,661,529. 
Average  annual  length  of  school  term  is 
134  days ;  average  daily  attendance,  65 
per  cent. ;  average  cost  of  tuition  per  day, 
13.3  cents. 

One  fact  of  significance  I  should  not 
forget  to  mention,  namely,  that  our  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Hon.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  has  the  eminent  distinction  of 
having  been  reappointed  by  successive 
Presidents  of  opposite  parties — against 
each  of  whom,  in  turn,  he  is  said  to  have 
cast  his  vote — regardless  of  his  politcal 
views  and  solely  because  of  his  recog- 
nized fitness  for  the  oflSce  which  he  holds. 
Nor  can  Pennsylvania  be  forgotten  in  this 
proud  record;  her  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaef- 
fer,  a  man  in  every  way  qualified  for  the 
work,  having  been  re-appointed  by  Gov. 
Hastings,  of  an  opposite  political  faith, 
and  confirmed  by  a  Senate  as  strongly 
Republican.  These  facts  are  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  non-partisan  character 
of  much  of  our  school  administration, 
both  State  and  National. 

I  lingered  about  Niagara  for  some  days, 
on  the  way  to  Montreal.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  visit  the  Falls  a  half- 
dozen  times  or  more,  spending  there  so 
many  long  summer  days  that  it  seems  as 
if  I  know  no  other  locality  so  well.  Its 
winter  glory  also  I  have  seen,  crossing 
the  deep  river  upon  its  famous  ice  bridge. 
The  appetite  but  grows  with  what  it  feeds 
on.  With  all  its  tremendous  commotion 
I  know  no  other  place  so  restful.  It 
seems  as  if  I  can  get  more  rest  out  of 
three  days  there  than  anywhere  else  in 
much  longer  time.  It  is  the  one  place  in 
the  world  to  which  I  look  with  longing 
and  go  back  with  confidence. 

Niagara  !  Peerless  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  it  is  fitting  that  nations 
should  divide  ownership  in  thee  !  It  is  fit- 
ting that  they  should  be  equally  zealous  in 
guarding  thine  integrity  and  the  freedom 
of  approach  to  thee,  so  that  all  the  world 
may  come  to  look  upon  thee  as  thou  art, 
and  to  feel  the  spell  of  thy  grandeur,  thy 
power,  thy  purity,  thy  supernal  beauty. 


Niagara  is  one  of  God's  great  gifts  to 
us  all.  The  mighty  cataract  seems  instinct 
with  life,  and  all  the  vigor  of  life.  Here, 
wearied  it  may  be,  we  wander  at  will,  or 
lie  down  to  rest  upon  some  shaded  rock 
within  sight  and  sound  of  its  ceaseless 
waters,  with  a  delightful  sense  of  irre- 
sponsibility and  utter  impotence.  We 
are  glad  to  let  everything  go  as  it  will, 
while  the  onward  rush  of  the  "broken 
water,"  as  the  Indian  named  it,  sweeps 
through  the  soul,  washing  away  its  dust 
and  its  cobwebs  until  we  rise  refreshed 
and  strong  again. 

No  one  describes  Niagara.  We  read 
with  interest  and  enjoy  what  gifted  men 
and  women  say  of  it,  but  words  are  weak 
to  paint .  this  picture.  We  sleep  and 
wake,  suns  rise  and  set,  moons  wax  and 
wane,  generations  come  and  go,  mighty 
nations  rise  and  fall  and  pass  away  and 
are  forgotten,  but  through  it  all— every 
moment  of  time — the  majestic  cataract 
goes  thundering  on;  and  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids,  a  mile  or  more  below,  writhe  and 
rage  and  foam  through  their  narrow 
gorge  of  ancient  rock,  under  the  resistless 
pressure  of  the  flood  behind,  which  drives 
their  hurried  waters — with  never  a  mo- 
ment of  delay  or  pause— leaping,  plung- 
ing towards  the  sea.  Adam  is  created, 
Abraham  is  called,  Moses  lives,  and  So- 
crates, and  David ;  the  Christ  is  bom, 
Stephen  is  stoned,  and  Paul  beheaded; 
Goth  and  Vandal  appear  and  vanish  from 
the  scene  of  wide-spread  ruin  they  have 
wrought;  Luther  lives  and  dies,  Colum- 
bus sails  the  sea,  and  millions  follow  in 
his  wake,  to  form  new  empires  better 
than  the  old;  the  field  of  discovery  and 
invention  is  all  the  while  enlarged,  mak- 
ing man  more  and  more  the  worthy  lord 
of  his  grand  estate,  as  each  succeeding 
generation  becomes  the  heir  of  the  ages, 
with  a  richer  heritage— and  through  all 
this  long  stretch  of  time  the  Lakes  have 
been  sending  on  their  flood,  the  voice  of 
the  cataract  has  not  for  one  moment  been 
stilled,  nor  the  matchless  vision  of  its 
beauty  under  the  sunlight  lessened  by  a 
tint  of  color  dimmed  or  blurred. 

Bayard  Taylor,  after  visiting  the  Palls 
again  and  again,  wrote,  what  has  been 
the  experience  of  us  all :  *  *  With  each  suc- 
ceeding visit  Niagara  has  grown  in  height, 
in  power,  in  majesty,  in  solemnity.'* 

David  Christie  Murray  said  :  *'Ihave 
seen  Niagara.  There  is  no  more  hope  of 
conveying  its  splendor  to  a  mind  which 
has  not  realized  it  by  actual  vision  than 
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there  is  of  persuading  an  ant  to  carry  an 
elephant  pick-a-back.  But  I  know  that 
I  never  had  my  mind  so  filled  with 
thoughts  which  seemed  beautiful  to  me 
as  in  the  course  of  twenty  hours  spent 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  Falls.'* 

And  Anthony  Trollope,  thirty  years 
ago:  *'  Of  all  the  sights  on  this  earth  of 
ours  which  tourists  travel  to  see — at  least 
of  all  those  which  I  have  seen — I  am  in- 
clined to  give  the  palm  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  In  the  catalogue  of  such 
sights,  I  intend  to  include  all  buildings, 
pictures,  statues,  and  wonders  of  art  made 
by  men's  hands,  and  also  all  beauties  of 
Nature  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the 
delight  of  His  creatures.  This  is  a  long 
word ;  but,  as  far  as  my  taste  and  judg- 
ment go,  it  is  justified.  I  know  no  other 
thing  so  beautiful,  so  glorious,  and  so 
powerful.*' 

And  now  my  speech  is  long  enough,  if 
it  shall  aid  in  inducing  anybody  who  has 
not  yet  seen  Niagara,  to  take  David 
Christie  Murray  at  his  word  about  im- 
possibilities, and  go  there  next. 

But  this  is  a  convention  of  teachers 
and  others  engaged  in  school  work,  and 
I  should  perhaps  speak,  for  the  few 
minutes  that  remain  to  me,  of  a  matter  in 
which  for  some  years  I  have  been  es- 
pecially interested.  It  is  in  the  line  of 
profitable  memory  work.  Looking 
through  some  of  our  exchanges  a  year  or 
more  ago,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that 
the  school  authorities  of  Ontario,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  preparatory  work,  re- 
quire that  the  following  selections  be 
memorized  before  admission  to  the  high 
schools : 

"The  Bells  of  Shandon." 

** To  Mary  in  Heaven." 

•'Ring  out,  Wild  Bells." 

**Lady  Clare." 

"Lead,  Kindly  Light." 

"Before  Sedan." 

"The  Forsaken  Merman." 

"The  Three  Fishers." 

"To  a  Skylark." 

"Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard." 

Canada,  all  hail !  Think  of  i,t !  in  these 
days  of  much  teaching  and,  some  say, 
little  learning — especially  in  the  field  of 
high  thought  and  good  literature — that 
so  many  choice  things  should  be  lodged 
securely  in  the  memory  of  all  pupils  pro- 
moted to  a  High  School !  It  is  true  that 
under  pressure  they  might  all  be  learned 
within  a  week,  but  how  many  schools  of 
all  grades  there  are  on  our  side  of  the  line, 


from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  whose  pupils  cannot  recite  so 
much  as  one  of  these  poems,  or,  indeed^ 
any  other  fine  things  whatsoever — even 
after  years  of  school  going,  and  after  hav- 
ing taken  all  the  grades  of  a  system  ! 

This  is  criminal  disregard  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  frightful  waste  of  possi- 
bilities, that  might  be  realized  to  millions, 
of  broader  thought,  and  sweeter  hope, 
and  nobler  aspiration,  and  stronger  pur- 
pose towards  a  better  life — all  this  in- 
fluencing countless  other  lives  to  still 
better  things  through  the  generations, 
and  so  gradually  permeating  the  mass 
,more  and  more  with  all  that  is  best  in  our 
humane  and  Christian  civilization,  and 
lifting  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  fault  lies  with  the  teacher 
— and  back  of  him,  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  school  authorities. 

Let  the  mind- content  be  such  that 
good  thoughts  may  always  be  rising  from 
its  depths.  This  must  come  in  part  from 
our  heredity,  but  mainly  from  the  wealth 
of  thought  and  fact  gathered  as  the  days 
go  by  from  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
have  been  toilers  and  thinkers.  They 
tell  the  story  of  how  the  bees  of  Hybla 
came  about  the  cradle  of  the  child  Plato, 
for  the  honey  of  his  lips.  For  ages  the 
world  h^s  listened  to  words  which  fell 
from  those  lips  of  sweetness  and  wisdom 
and  power,  and,  like  Shelley  to  his  sky- 
lark, is  "  listening  now."  For  thousands 
of  years  men  have  gathered  and  garnered 
vast  wealth  of  treasure  like  this,  and 
better  than  this.  We  are  the  heirs  of 
these  wonderful  ages.  Why  not  enter 
gladly  upon  our  inheritance,  remembering 
always  that  only  so  much  of  it  can  be 
ours  as  we  have  learned  to  enjoy  ?  Shall 
we  then  have  in  ourselves,  and  encourage 
our  pupils  to  acquire,  an  appetite  for 
such  angels'  food  ?  Why  lose  this  right- 
ful heritage,  and  be  of  the  millions  who 
feed  outside  and  upon  the  husks?  O 
that  men  w^ere  wise  unto  this  great  sal- 
vation ! 

Commit  to  memory,  choosing  the  best 
things  within  reach  in  prose  and  poetry, 
but  especially  in  poetry.  Know  many  of 
these  things  in  the  dark.  Know  them 
whefi  you  are  apart  from  books,  or  sick, 
or  tired,  or  lonely.  Then  go  away  in 
thought  with  the  poet,  the  hymn  writer, 
or  the  seer,  with  the  wise  and  the  good 
of  the  past  or  of  our  own  time,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  imagination  commune  with 
them  in  blessed  companionship.     It  is  a 
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great  thing  thus  to  hear  what  these  men 
and  women  say  or  sing  of  nature,  or  life, 
or  destiny.  Consider  also  what  higher 
life  is  assured  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  be- 
gins all  this  in  school  days. 

There  are  those  who  say,  '*  Do  not 
have  a  child  commit  to  memory  what  it 
does  not  thoroughly  understand."  This 
shuts  out  all  great  things,  and  is  almost 
equivalent  to  saying,  **Do  not  have  the 
child  memorize  anything  that  is  worth 
learning.''  The  best  things  the  speaker 
has  ever  committed  to  memory  he  did 
not  at  all  understand  at  the  time,  and 
their  meaning  even  now  is  seen  **  as 
through  a  glass  darkly  ;"  but  an  earnest 
mother,  whom  long  since  he  learned  to 
revere  almost  as  a  saint,  taught  them 
because  she  knew  them  to  be  her  own 
best  treasure,  and  prayed  that  the  child  at 
her  knee  might  one  day  come  to  the  like 
blessed  knowledge.  Yes  teach  at  home 
and  in  the  schools  many  good  things, 
deep  things,  grand  things,  beautiful 
things  that  are  not  at  all  '*  thoroughly 
understood.  * '  If  not  to-day,  or  to-morrow, 
they  will  yet  come  back  in  benediction 
**  after  many  days.'*  Our  best  work  is 
always  for  life,  not  for  the  next  grade  in 
a  system  of  schools. 

We  have  listened  to  many  instructors 
of  teachers,  and  have  sometime^  thought 
the  most  striking  and  helpful  thing  we 
have  ever  heard  from  any  man  on  the 
platform  of  a  Teachers*  Institute  was  a 
reference  to  his  habit  of  recalling,  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  best 
things  he  knew  from  Shakspeare,  or  the 
Bible,  or  elsewhere.  This  gentleman  is 
a  fine  scholar,  a  good  executive  ofiScer, 
and  has  the  enviable  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  Normal  School  principals 
in  the  country.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  for 
the  student-teacher  to  belong  to  a  Normal 
School  where  contact  with  such  a  princi- 
pal is  possible,  and  where  the  influence  of 
a  man  of  this  kind  pervades  the  school 
like  a  tonic  atmosphere.  Such  men 
teach  most  effectively,  and  for  the  life-time 
of  their  pupils,  when  they  are  not  teach- 
ing at  all. 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  **  royal  road'*  to 
learning.  Work  is  and  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  make  more  precious  the  product 
of  our  toil.  But  work  that  is  slavish 
can  be  made  'light,  where  the  worker 
comes  to  it  in  a  different  spirit.  The 
roads  over  which  we  must  go  can  be  made 
more  easy  and  more  interesting.  We  can 
be  of  great  use  to  pupils  by  directing 


them  how  to  go  at  the  work  of  committing 
to  memory  in  orderly  fashion,  and  on  the 
good  old  principle,  **  Divide  and  con- 
quer." We  sometimes  take  a  beautiful 
little  poem  by  Longfellow,  **  The  Fiftieth 
Birthday  of  Agassiz,"  to  illustrate  a  ready 
and  simple  method  of  learning  or  teach- 
ing a  poem  in  a  very  short  time,  so  as  to 
know  and  place  the  stanzas  in  order  or  to 
give  any  stanza  out  of  its  proper  order.  A 
key- word  or  phrase  is  taken  from  the  first 
line  of  each  verse,  and  numbered  upon 
the  fingers  or  in  the  air,  upon  the  windows 
of  the  room  in  the  order  in  which  they 
come,  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  the  desks, 
the  pupils  themselves,  anything  that  will 
serve  as  a  mechanical  aid  in  fixing  the 
attention;  and  upon  these  eight  words  or 
phrases  in  the  poem  named  the  school  is 
drilled  rapidly,  fixing  the  verses  by  quick 
and  frequent  repetition,  so  as  to  recall 
them  promptly  when  **one,"  **  seven," 
**  four,"  '*  two,"  or  any  other  key-word 
may  be  called  for;  then  the  first  lines  in 
their  order  and  at  random;  then  the  verse, 
forwards  and  backwards  in  order  of  lines, 
until  the  entire  poem  is  learned,  and  **  in 
the  air,"  so  that  it  may  be  recited  in  con- 
cert, or  different  verses  by  individuals  or 
classes,  to  afford  variety.  Everybody  is 
awake  with  pleased  interest,  and  surprised 
to  find  himself,  it  may  be  without  hisiving 
looked  at  a  book,  reciting  from  memory 
a  choice  thing  which  a  brief  hour  before 
was  utterly  unknown.  Has  the  hour 
been  well  spent  which  brings  gain  of 
thought  and  enjoyment  for  a  lifetime? 

The  white  pebbles  that  the  hero  of  the 
nursery  tale  shrewdly  put  into  his  pocket 
when  he  heard  that  he  and  his  little 
brothers  were  to  be  taken  off  into  the 
forest  and  lost,  and  which  he  dropped 
along  the  way  from  home  to  guide  him- 
self and  them  on  their  return,  may  stand 
for  these  key-words  in  orderly  succession; 
though  they  will  often  be  found  better 
represented  by  the  crumbs  that,  at  an- 
other time,  he  dropped  at  intervals  from 
his  crust  of  bread,  which  the  birds  picked 
up,  and  so  left  him  with  a  lost  trail. 

This  exercise  is  a  fine  drill  in  attention, 
without  which  little  can  be  done  in 
school  or  out  of  it.  What  is  imperfectly 
remembered  must  be  repeated  accurately, 
read  again  and  again,  until  it  is  '*  letter 
perfect"  and  one's  own.  An  authority 
upon  this  subject  says  :  "  If  the  first  im- 
pression is  not  deep,  and  the  record  has 
become  obliterated,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
attempt  by  sheer  force  of  will  to  revive 
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it,  but  simply  to  repeat  the  impression 
until  it  becomes  indelible.'*  Clear, 
sharp,  definite  memory  work  is  needed. 
The  teacher  who  does  it,  choosing  the 
best  there  is  in  the  Bible  and  in  general 
literature,  grows  and  grows  day  by  day  ; 
his  pupils  grow  with  him,  and  feel  the 
old  truth,  *'  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

We  have  done  this  work  for  some 
years,  and  know  how  much  gratification 
there  is  in  it  to  all  parties.  Mnemonics 
is  no  doubt  helpful  to  many  people,  but 
having  tried  various  systems,  we  have 
come  to  regard  the  matter  of  committing 
to  memory  as  so  much  work  to  be  done^  in 
which  advantage  may  be  taken  of  any 
help  to  be  had  from  important  words,  or 
phrases,  or  rhymes,  or  length  of  lines  in 
the  poem;  or  strong  words,  striking 
thoughts,  or  number  of  lines  in  the  para- 
graph; always  trying  to  project  the 
picture  of  the  verse  or  paragraph,  the 
poem  or  prose,  so  as  to  look  at  it,  see  its 
{Kirts,  and,  as  it  were,  read  it  from  the 
air.  The  question  of  the  great  gain 
which  results  from  such  work— which 
should  be  done  everywhere — needs 
hardly  to  be  discussed.  Everybody  of 
fine  sensibilities  recognizes  this,  and 
would  gladly  approve  it  in  the  schools. 
Bat  that  sacred  thing  the  curriculum  is 
crowded.  Much  of  it,  so  far  as  results 
go,  is  of  little  value  beyond  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  accustomed  to  it.  A  more 
potent  reason  why  such  memory  work 
should  not  be  done  is  that  teachers  do 
not  know,  and  will  not  learn  these  things. 
Alas !  for  the  children. 

It  is  amazing  how  little  so  man;^  boys 
and  girls  know  and  enjoy  of  the  fine 
things  of  literature,  even  after  they  have 
{[one  through  the  ordinary  life  time  of  the 
graded  school  course.  Often  they  cannot 
repeat  a  single  poem.  They  have  been 
to  church  and  Sunday-school  for  years, 
and  do  not  know  one  hymn  !  How  is  it 
that  the  schools  have  these  pupils  so  long 
and  send  them  out  so  poor  ? 

In  small  part,  no  doubt,  because  the 
children  themselves  were  bom  poor  in 
heart  and  brain,  although  they  may 
come  from  homes  of  plenty.  They  are 
I  able  to  learn  little,  and  are  without  desire 
to  learn.  They  seem  to  do  their  think- 
ing on  the  eighth  day  of  the  week.  In 
after-life  they  bank  upon  a  verjr  small 
capital  of  ideas  and  do  a  small  business,  as 
did  their  parents  before  them.  But  under 
good  teaching  even  the  barrenness  of 
sach  lives  may  be  somewhat  relieved. 


Again  and  for  the  most  part,  because 
the  teaching  is  so  poor.  I  have  lived  for 
a  long  time  in  close  touch  with  a  musician 
of  very  unusual  gifts  and  attainments, 
and  I  look  on  in  wonder  as  I  see  him 
work  with  careless  boys  and  girls.  He 
takes  them  in  hand,  knows  what  he 
wants,  sets  for  them  an  example  of  musi- 
cal attainment,  an  unfailing  standard, 
and  from  this  crude  material  works  up  a 
very  brilliant  result.  He  is  a  teacher. 
Would  we  were  all  of  his  unselfish  spirit 
and  consummate  ability !  There  are 
good  enough  brick-and-mortar  men,  but, 
lacking  heart  and  brain,  they  have  no 
place  in  the  school  room. 

The  teacher  must  be  able  to  think,  **  If 
Arnold  stood  where  I  do,  or  you,  what  a 
diflference  to  these  boys  and  to  these 
girls  !"  He  must  feel  that  it  is  the  gold 
we  want — not  merely  knowledge,  however 
interesting,  of  the  mine  from  which  it 
came.  He  must  feel  that  only  as  he 
teaches  the  eternal  things  can  he  hope 
for  satisfactory  results.  He  must  know 
also  that  in  doing  this  he  is  but  obeying 
the  old  command  :  **  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  and  make  his  paths  straight.'' 

The  teacher  must  himself  be  always  a 
learner.  He,  far  more  than  his  pupils, 
needs  this  ready  and  growing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  men  and  women  who 
have  ever  lived.  What  a  power  is  a 
great  soul  like  this  at  the  head  of  any 
school,  and  especially  of  a  great  normal 
school  for  teachers !  Happy  the  lot  of 
those  pupils  who  come  daily  under  the 
influence  of  a  growing  man  or  woman 
whose  imagination  is  enriched  and  his 
intellect  quickened  by  beautiful  and  noble 
thoughts,  who  sees  with  unfailing  wonder 
and  gratitude  the  clouds  in  their  fantastic 
forms  and  glowing  colors ;  the  trees  that 
are  growing  all  about  him  ;  the  wayside 
plant,  with  root  and  stem  and  leaf  and 
bloom  and  fruit,  all  carefully  worked  out, 
as  life  throws  the  quick  shuttle  and 
weaves  true  to  the  pattern  in  the  loom ; 
who  notes  the  changing  moon,  the  twi- 
light ho\ir,  the  starry  hosts,  the  songs  of 
birds ;  who  loves  music  and  poetry,  and 
puts  into  the  minds  of  some,  at  least,  of 
his  pupils,  that  upon  which  their  souls 
may  feed  through  a  long  life.  Where 
teachers  love  and  know  these  things,  not 
a  few  of  their  pupils  will  learn  to  love 
and  know  them  too. 

This  habit  of  committing  to  memory 
good  things  that  he  enjoyed  was  one  that 
characterized  Abrahiam  Lincoln,  our  best- 
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loved  President.  He  was  a  unique  man, 
who  did  many  things  that  are  unusual, 
but  seem  very  human  and  natural  for 
gracious  and  tender  souls  like  himself. 
He  kept  intellectual  company  with  choice, 
lovable  spirits,  because  he  was  of  their 
kin,  and  so  he  grew  more  and  more  like 
unto  them,  and  more  and  more  into  the 
conBdence  and  affections  of  a  mighty 
people,  until  they  had  taken  him  to  their 
heart  of  hearts  as  no  man  before  in  our 
national  history.  He  was  a  great  man, 
raised  up  by  Providence  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  sorely  needed  so  pure  a  patriot, 
so  far-sighted  a  leader,  so  wise  a  states- 
man. He  was  essentially  religious,  with 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  abiding  presence 
and  overruling  power  of  God;  but  at  times 
a  sense  of  the  tremendous  responsibility 
upon  him  made  him  know  profoundly 
the  meaning  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
his  favorite  poem,  **Oh,  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ?"  As  the  years 
pass  his  memory  grows  in  fragrance,  red- 
olent of  the  sweet  spirit  of  good-will  to 
men.  Let  it  be  kept  green  in  our  schools 
by  following  his  good  example,  and 
adopting — knowing  it  to  be  his,  and 
speaking  of  it  as  his— this  wholesome 
Lincoln  habit  of  committing  to  memory. 

To  be  able  to  quote  aptly  is  often  to 
drive  home  a  truth  with  telling  effect,  and 
with  the  hammer  of  Thor,  when  one's 
own  commonplace  way  of  putting  it 
might  be  but  the  blow  of  a  tack  hammer. 
Unless  the  habit  of  committing  to  mem- 
ory is  acquired  and  continued,  we  are 
unable  to  do  such  work  readily,  often  not 
at  all.  An  able  clergyman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance used  to  say  with  regret  that 
he  had  lost  the  power  of  committing  to 
memory  because  he  had  not  exercised  it, 
and  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  a  friend, 
another  clergyman,  who,  when  they  were 
fellow-vStudents,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  this  work,  until  his  mind  had  be- 
come stored  with  the  best  treasures  of  lit- 
erature, which  were  ready  on  call  at  any 
moment  and  suited  to  all  occasions.  His 
regret  was  very  real,  and  his  experience 
has  been  that  of  multitudes.  It  is  the  old 
law  here  as  elsewhere:  "To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundantly." 

Some  time  ago  we  saw  a  very  interest- 
ing, exhibition  of  hypnotism.  A  large 
number  of  young  men  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator.  One  of  many  exper- 
iments was  this  :  **  Now,  when  you  open 
your  eyes  you  will  all  find  your  pockets 


filled  with  molasses.  Open  your  eyes." 
Then  there  was  fun  for  those  looking  on. 
This  was  no  make-believe  comedy  per- 
formance. Another  was  an  imaginary 
game  of  marbles  by  young  men,  with  all 
the  realism  of  the  game — with  all  the  life 
and  eager  energy  of  boyhood.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  exhibitions  I  have 
ever  seen.  We  are  all,  more  or  less,  in  the 
condition  of  those  young  men — that  per- 
manent hypnotic  condition  into  which  so 
many  people  pass,  marvelously  alert  and 
active  within  their  narrow  circle  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  purpose,  but 
asleep  to  all  besides— as  money-making, 
scientific  study,  special  lines  of  business, 
special  fads  in  teaching — seeing  nothing, 
knowing  nothing,  caring  nothing,  for  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  Let  us  get  out  of 
this  as  much  as  we  can,  by  being  in  touch 
with  the  poets  and  with  universal  nature. 

What  is  a  teacher?  Most  of  all,  an 
influence.  Why  have  the  great  teachers 
been  so  proverbially  men  and  women  of 
power?  Not  from  what  they  taught, 
either  of  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
knowledge,  but  from  the  fact  that  they 
rayed  out  warmth  and  light  as  from  a 
sun  centre.  Cold  and  selfish  centres  in 
this  work  are  dead,  however  animated  in 
a  photograph,  or  however  much  they  may 
weigh  on  the  scales.  We  have  all  known 
them.  The  good  teacher  should  be  en- 
thusiastic, unselfish  ;  glad  at  finding  a 
new  bright  thought,  in  fitting  garb  of 
words,  from  some  other  generous  heart 
and  gifted  brain;  glad  to  share  it  with 
his  pupils,  to  learn  it,  to  know  it,  and  to 
recall  it  with  them.  This  is  teaching. 
This  is  life  and  light  and  joy  in  the 
school -room.  I  think  the  good  teacher 
gets  to  heaven;  but  the  selfish  and  self- 
seeking  soul,  how  can  he  breathe  in  that 
blessed  atmosphere  ?  Alas  !  for  the  chil- 
dren under  such  teachers  in  high  schools 
or  low  schools.  To  which  grade  comes 
the  greater  loss  I  know  not,  for  to  either 
it  is  deadly.  If  the  teacher  be  ignorant, 
coarse,  selfish,  lazy,  there  is  little  hope 
•for  him,  and  only  disaster  for  his  pupils. 

In  the  examination  of  teachers,  when 
great  advance  has  been  made  upon  pres- 
ent standards,  the  questions  asked,  along 
with  the  solution  of  problems  in  arithme- 
tic and  the  parsing  of  words  in  the  sen- 
tence— both  of  which  are  necessary — will 
include:  What  poems  can  you  repeat? 
What  national  songs,  what  hymns?  What 
in  prose  from  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  can 
you  recite  ?    What  do  you  enjoy  most  in 
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literature  ?  Repeat  this  or  that,  tell  what 
it  means,  and  discuss  it  as  you  would  be- 
fore your  school.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
school  training,  and  what  do  you  regard 
of  greatest  importance  among  school 
studies  in  attaining  this  purpose?  etc., 
etc    All  this  to  enrich  school  life. 

We  cannot  box  the  compass  of  human 
learning.  We  try  to  do  much  of  many 
things,  and  we  fail,  and  it  looks  too  often 
at  the  end  as  if  we  had  been  but  *'  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,"  and  all  gone  into 
the  ditch  together.  Let  us  try  not  to  give 
too  much,  but  to  give  more  wisely  and 
more  fully,  so  that  boys  and  girls  leaving 
school  may  feel — and  we  may  feel — that 
they  take  with  them  much  that  is  of  sure 
and  lasting  value.  Let  us  not  ignore  too 
much  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers.  A  few 
things  we  ought  to  know  well,  as  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
After  these,  let  us  get  that  which,  though 
it  may  not  sound  loudest  on  a  school  pro- 
gramme, will  go  farthest  in  the  life  when 
school  days  are  over.  Teach  pupils  to 
think  that  they  can  and  should  commit 
entire  poems  without  regarding  it  an  un- 
usual feat  of  memory — and  that  not  to  do 
this  is  to  miss  much  of  the  best  that  any 
school,  or  even  life  itself,  can  give  them. 
Is  there  promise  of  good  in  this  work 
for  both  teacher  and  pupil  ?  Then  let  us 
not  have  *  *  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that 
they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they 
should  not  hear"  (Rom.  xi.  8),  neither  let 
us  be  "  slothful  in  business,  but  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  Hear  the 
ringing  lines  of  Charles  Mackay,  from  his 
inspiring  poem,  **Now:" 

The  present  needs  us.     Every  age 

Bequeaths  the  next  for  heritage 

No  lazy  luxury  or  delight — 

Bat  strenuous  labor  for  the  right; 

For  Noiv,  the  child  and  sire  of  Time, 
Demands  the  deeds  of  earnest  men 

To  make  it  better  than  the  past, 
And  stretch  the  circle  of  its  ken. 

Now  is  a  fact  that  men  deplore, 
I  Though  it  might  bless  them  evermore, 

I  Would  they  but  fashion  it  aright: 

!  *Ti8  ever  new,  *tis  ever  bright. 

Time  nor  Eternity  hath  seen 
A  repetition  of  delight 
I  In  all  its  phases;  ne*er  hath  been 

For  men  or  angels  that  which  is; 

And  that  which  is  hath  ceased  to  be 
Ere  we  have  breathed  it,  and  its  place 

Is  lost  in  the  Eternity. 
But  Now  is  ever  good  and  fair, 
Of  the  Infinitude  the  heir. 
And  we  of  it.    So  let  us  live 
That  from  the  past  we  may  receive 
Light  for  the  Now — from  Now  a  joy, 
That  Fate  nor  Time  shall  e'er  destroy. 
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ONE  becomes  weary  of  the  stale  jokes 
which  the  newspapers  never  fail  to 
bring  forth  as  the  Commencement  season 
draws  near.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  fatigue 
that  one*s  eye  falls  once  more  on  the  usual 
references  to  the  ** sweet  girl  graduate'* 
and  her  essay,  and  to  the  graduating  ora- 
tion of  the  young  man  who,  from  the 
Commencement  platform,  looks  out  upon 
the  great  world  of  human  life,  imagining 
that  he  knows  all  about  it.  Never  seem- 
ing to  tire  of  those  things  themselves,  the 
writers  of  them  never  fail  by  means  of 
them  to  make  others  exceedingly  tired. 
In  general,  of  what  do  we  so  speedily  be- 
come weary  as  of  shallowness  and  flip- 
pancy ?  There  is  always  room  for  gaiety 
and  jocularity;  they  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. But  the  man  who  habitually  speaks 
with  jocular  levity  of  things  serious,  earn- 
est, and  solemn  with  a  sweet  solemnity 
of  their  own;  who  in  things  of  deep  sig- 
nificance perceives  no  depth  whatever, 
but  persists  in  perceiving  and  reporting 
to  us  only  the  surfaces  of  them — he  is  in- 
deed an  **  unprofitable  servant,*'  we  shall 
get  no  good  of  him.  One  can  understand 
what  Emerson  means  when  he  says: 
**  Give  me  truths;  for  I  am  weary  of  the 
surfaces,  and  die  of  inanition.** 

To  one  who  looks  beneath  the  surface, 
a  Commencement  occasion  must  always 
be  interesting.  It  is  a  striking  and  sug- 
gestive scene  out  of  that  human  life  which 
in  every  stage  is  full  of  significance  and 
worthy  of  our  reverent  study.  Under- 
neath all  that  is  external,  incidental  and 
superficial  to  the  occasion — the  stage,  the 
music,  the  flowers,  the  festivity,  the 
essays  and  orations,  the  applause  and 
congratulations — there  is  a  world  of  deep 
and  tender  meaning,  which  one  cannot 
perceive  without  emotion.  The  Com- 
mencement is  the  place  of  meeting  in 
more  senses  than  one.  It  is  not  merely 
the  graduates  and  their  parents  and 
friends  that  are  meeting  here ;  it  is  the 
Past  and  the  Future  that  are  coming  to- 
gether. This  occasion  is  a  special  in- 
stance of  that  **  conflux  of  two  eternities,** 
which,  could  we  but  recognize  it,  fills 
every  moment  of  our  lives  with  mystery. 
It  is  significant  both  because  of  what  is 
ending  and  because  of  what  is  beginning 
in  it.  Very  wonderful  are  the  Lehrjahre 
that  have  preceded  Commencement ;  and 
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very^wonderful  are  the  Wanderjahre  that 
shall  '"dIIow. 

Tell  me,  now,  if  anywhere,  in  this 
world,  there  is  anything  more  interesting 
or  more  beautiful  than  youih,  or  if  any- 
where anything  more  important  is  being 
done  than  is  being  done  by  these  boys 
and  girls  who  are  daily  going  to  school. 
The  satcheled  youth  that  walk  our  streets, 
morning  and  evening,  give  one  at  times 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  mystery, 
the  sadness,  the  glory  of  human  life. 
These  are  they  who  are  preparing. 
Silently,  unostentatiously,  unconsciously, 
as  it  were,  they  are  doing  their  deeply 
significant  work.  They  are  children  of 
Expectation  and  Hope  ;  they  are  among 
us  as  the  mysterious  representatives  of 
the  vast  and  solemn  Future.  These  are 
they  who,  when  we  are  gone,  will  be  do- 
ing the  work,  bearing  the  burdens,  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  world  ;  to  whom  it 
will  be  given,  perchance,  to  solve  some  of 
those  problems  which  have  been  too 
much  for  us  and  which  we  shall  leave  un- 
solved. God  be  with  them  when  their 
school- days  are  over,  and  when  they  shall 
settle  themselves  down  to  their  appointed 
tasks ! 

'^'^  Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverential 
The  reverence  which  is  due  to  youth,  to 
those  young  persons,  for  example,  who 
stand  on  this  Commencement  platform,  is 
•due,  not  merely  because  of  that  which 
they  are  capable  of  attaining,  but,  in 
.many  cases,  because  of  that  which  they 
have  already  attained.  We  need  to 
•reverence  them  because  of  what  they  are. 
'Very  rapid  and  very  deep  is  the  life  of  the 
soul  in  the  years  of  youth,  and  very  much 
•may  be  accomplished  before  they  come  to 
.an  end.  It  is  the  season  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  openness  and  susceptibility, 
of  wonder,  of  enthusiasm,  of  heavenly 
•dreams  and  visions,  of  a  noble  idealism. 
.AH  that  we  have,  we  receive  ;  and  at  no 
time  is  one  capable  of  receiving  more 
than  in  the  mystic  time  of  youth.  What- 
ever may  hereafter  come  to  this  young 
.graduate,  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
higher  will  come  than  that  which  has 
already  arrived.  It  has  been  said  that 
•every  great  teacher  of  the  human  race 
spends  the  rest  of  his  life  in  teaching  his 
fellow-men  what  he  himself  learned  be- 
fore the  age  of  twenty  years.  The  great 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  stubbornly  main- 
tained that  he  knew  as  much  at  the  age 
•  of  sixteen  as  he  knew  at  sixty.  His 
judgment,  he  was  willing  to  admit,  had 


become  more  mature;  but,  as  for  the 
essential  knowledge,  he  insisted  that  it 
was  present  already  at  that  early  date. 
Such  is  the  greatness  and  the  mystery  of 
youth  ;  so  far  may  one  be  on  his  journey 
before  the  sun  is  half-way  to  its  meridian. 

It  is  not  at  any  Commencement  of  col- 
lege or  university  that  the  writer,  this 
year,  has  the  privilege  of  being  present ; 
it  is  simply  a  High  School  Commence- 
ment at  which  he  is  present  and  in  which 
he  plays  a  humble  part,  preaching  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  and  distributing  the 
diplomas.  Nevertheless,  it  is  Commence- 
ment; and  the  interpretation  of  the  Com- 
mencement mystery  is  one  interpretation. 
These  graduating  boys  and  girls  call 
forth  the  same  feelings  which  would  be 
awakened  by  a  similar  occasion  in  any 
higher  institution.  They  have  lived  and 
labored  together  for  several  years  in  a 
deeply  significant  companionship;  mak- 
ing no  claim  upon  public  attention,  they 
have  silently  performed  their  tasks;  they 
have  had  their  friendships,  their  ambi- 
tions,  their  dreams,  their  visions.  To- 
night they  part,  and  each  one  shall  go 
his  own  way;  but  the  mark  will  ever  be 
upon  them  of  the  years  which  this  occa- 
sion brings  to  a  close. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  thoughtful  person 
to  witness  such  a  scene  without  a  certain 
feeling  of  reverent  tenderness.  Especially 
in  these  closing  years  of  the  century,  is 
one  likely  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  deep  and  tender  meaning  of  scenes 
like  this.  We  whose  lives  have  belonged 
to  the  present  century  cannot  witness 
without  emotion  the  setting  forth  upon 
their  journey  of  those  whose  lives  will 
belong  to  the  next.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  of  .the  twentieth  century. 
God  be  with  them  when  they  shall  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  work,  the  conflicts, 
the  problems  of  that  ceniury,  whatsoever 
these  may  be.  There  is,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  Virgil's  **iEneid,'*  a  certain  pass- 
age which  the  great  English  statesman, 
Charles  James  Pox,  used  to  consider  not 
only  the  finest  passage  in  Virgil,  his 
favorite  author,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  all  human  literature.  It  con- 
sists of  the  farewell  words  addressed  by 
the  aged  Evander  to  Pallas  when  he  sent 
him  forth  to  his  last  battle.  **  The  beauty 
of  this  passage,''  says  Trevelyan  in  his 
**  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox,'' 
**in  his  years  of  vigor.  Fox  was  always 
ready  to  expound  and  assert;  and  when  his 
time  came  to  die,  he  solemnized  his  parting 
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with  the  nephew  whom  he  loved  as  a  son, 
by  bidding  the  young  man  repeat  aloud, 
and  then  repeat  once  more,  the  lines, 
which,  even  at  a  less  trying  moment,  few 
who  have  ever  cried  over  a  book  can  read 
without  tears."  It  is  with  feelings  some- 
what akin  to  those  expressed  in  this  pass- 
age that,  in  these  last  years  of  the  century, 
one  witnesses  the  departure  of  company 
after  company  of  young  people  whose 
lives  will  be  lived,  whose  battles  will  be 
fought,  in  the  century  to  come.  Go  forth, 
O  boys  and  girls,  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. God  speed  you  on  your  way. 
Morituri  vos  saluiamus !  —  Reformed 
Church  Messenger. 


VICTORIANS  LONG  REIGN. 
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N  the  morning  of  September  23,  1896, 
Queen  Victoria's  rule  had  exceeded 
in  leugth  that  of  any  previous  British 
sovereign,  but  the  formal  celebration  of 
the  event  was  reserved  until  this  week, 
beginning  with  Sunday,  June  20,  Acces- 
sion day,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
day,  June  20,  1837,  when  she  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  uncle, 
William  IV.  The  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  (in  1887)  of  her  acces- 
sion was  a  memorable  occasion,  inasmuch 
as  only  three  former  English  monarchs 
had  reigned  for  fifty  years;  Henry  III, 
who  ruled  for  fifty-six  years;  Edward  III, 
who  lived  for  six  months  after  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  George  III,  who 
reigned  fifty-nine  years  and  four  months. 
The  rarity  of  a  fifty  years'  royal  jubilee 
celebration  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  450  years  elapsed  between  George 
Ill's  celebration  and  that  of  Edward  III. 
But  the  commemoration  of  the  beginning 
of  a  reign  covering  a  period  of  sixty  years, 
longer  by  eight  months  than  the  reign  oi: 
any  British  ruler  from  Egbert,  the  first  to 
be  styled  **  King  of  England,"  is  such  an 
exceptional  occurrence  that  the  British 
people  would  fall  far  short  of  their  loyal 
duty  if  they  did  not  make  the  most  of  it. 
Louis  XIV  of  Prance  was  king  for 
nearly  seventy- two  years,  but  he  was  only 
four  years  of  age  when  he  became  the 
titulary  sovereign,  so  that  his  responsible 
rule  was  very  little  longer  than  the  sixty 
years'  reign  of  Victoria,  whose  accession 
took  place  when  she  was  18  years  old. 
The  Queen  is  now  in  her  79th  year.  She 
has  reached  a  greater  age  than  any  of  her 
predecessors  in  the  Hanoverian  line,  with 


the  exception  of  George  III,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  82. 

To  recount  the  incidents  of  this  long 
and  brilliant  reign  would  be  to  repeat  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire  in  its  golden 
age,  a  story  too  extended  for  treatment 
here  in  detail.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
a  population  of  39, 134, 166;  but  the  British 
Empire,  the  possessions  which  acknowl- 
edge the  sway  of  Victoria,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  382,612,448,  a  vaster  population 
than  has  at  any  time  in  the  world's  his- 
t6ry  acknowledged  allegiance  to  a  single 
sovereign.  Of  the  achievements  of  the 
reign  which  have  made  for  tbe  comfort, 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind 
everywhere,  volumes  might  be  written. 
One  of  these  achievements  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  English  writer: 

**  Will  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  be- 
lieve that  in  January  of  1837  the  mails 
were  carried  from  Canterbury  to  Dover  in 
sleighs?  That  merchandise  brought 
from  America  at  that  time  would  often 
be  delayed  for  six  weeks  in  passing 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  ?  That 
even  when  wise  people  were  stupidly  in- 
credulous about  the  great  change  that 
was  approaching.  Lord  Brougham  in- 
veighed with  positive  indignation  against 
the  absurd  idea  of  700  persons  going  in 
seven  carriages  at  15  miles  an  hour? 
The  grave  *  Quarterly  Review'  itself 
solemnly  declared  it  would  be  better  to 
ride  on  a  Congreve  rocket  than  to  travel 
at  20  miles  an  hour.  A  curious  calcula- 
tion has  shown  that  in  1837  ^^^  average 
travel  of  every  British  person  in  the  year 
was  13  miles.  Now  that  average  is  148 
miles,  accomplished  much  more  cheaply 
and  swiftly." 

This  is  but  one  typical  instance  of  the 
very  many  lines  of  progress  for  which  the 
Victorian  era  has  been  distinguished,  and 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reminiscent  reader  whose  recollection  ex- 
tends back  to  the  day  when  Victoria  was 
proclaimed  queen.  But  it  is  not  in  con- 
trasts, suggestive  as  they  are,  that  the 
chief  interest  of  the  British  jubilee  festiv- 
ities centres.  The  personality  of  the 
queen  will  engross  the  attention  of  the 
millions  of  loyal  subjects  who  will  throng 
the  streets  of  London  this  week,  and  amid 
the  pomp  and  acclaim  of  the  week's 
pageantry,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
subjects  of  her  realm,  and  by  other  mil- 
lions who  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  monarchal  institutions  in  their  best 
estate,  but  who  respect  the  womanhood 
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of  the  benign  British  sovereign,  that  Vic- 
toria has  during  her  long  reign  always 
exalted  the  home  and  the  homely  virtues. 

Says  Sir  Edwin  Arnold: 

*'  It  is  round  the  royal  home  that  the 
progress  and  accumulation  of  British 
power,  wealth  and  intellect  steadfastly 
grew  throughout  all  these  great  and  for- 
tunate years.  Home  love  and  home  joys 
— nay,  indeed,  home  sorrows  also — have 
fed  the  queen's  heart  with  the  forces  and 
the  faith  necessary  to  enable  her  to  bear 
her  superb  and  solemn  load  of  care  and  toil 
for  England.'' 


THE  PROPER  USE  OF  SCHOOI,- 
HOUSES. 


SUPT.  AARON  GOVE,  DENVER. 


THE  school-houses  are  devoted  solely  to 
the  education  of  children.  The  coun- 
try has  $450,000,000  invested  in  school- 
houses.  The  returns  for  this  investment  can 
.  be  materially  increased  without  increasing 
the  investment.  Protestant  churches  of 
the -country  are  open  to  the  public  a  very 
small  part  of  the  time.  The  same  is  true 
of  public  buildings,  though  not  to  so  great 
an  extent.  It  is  profitable  to  provide 
instruction  for  the  people  by  lectures, 
lyceums,  scientific  expositions  and  dis- 
cussions, hence  proper  for  the  people's 
buildings  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Objections  to  the  use  of  churches  obtain, 
on  account  of  theological  bias  and  denom- 
inational proprietorship.  Halls  at  the 
court  house  are  at  the  people's  service; 
only  county  seats  have  court  houses. 
Assembly  rooms  are  frequently  con- 
structed in  school  buildings,  and  com- 
monly at  the  top  of  the  house,  with  no 
easy  access,  and  usually  at  some  risk  by 
accident.  The  public  audience  admitted 
to  rooms  in  the  school  building  frequently 
abuse  the  room  and  its  contents.  A  plea 
is  made  for  the  construction  of  school- 
houses  with  a. convenient  assembly  room. 
The  increased' expense  would  not  exceed 
a  very  modest  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
building.  The  room  should  be  on  the 
lower  story,  sometimes  descending  below 
grade  line,  with  easy  access  from  the  side 
walk,  so  that  it  can  be  used  without  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  the  regular  school. 
Any  given  community  of  5,000  people, 
whether  it  be  a  neighborhood  of  a  great 
city  or  an  individual  village  comniunity, 
will  make  such  meeting  place  of  assistance 


j  in  the  instruction  of  the  people.    Some- 
'  times  a  social  or  scientific  subject  is  inter- 
esting the  people,  and  the  community  is 
I  hungry  for  information  upon  it,  and  in- 
'  structors  and  laborers  are  obtainable,  but 
;  money  is  necessary  to  hire  a  hall,  there- 
\  fore  admission  fee  is  charged  and  the  ad- 
I  vantages  are  not  obtained.     A  room  of 
this  kind  should  belong  to  the  people. 
Whatever  respectable,  peaceable  group  of 
people  wish  in  the  evenings,  or  even  dur- 
ing the  day,  to  assemble  lor  the  purpose 
of  instruction  or  rational  entertainment, 
should  be  welcome.     If  a  little  library  is 
gathered,  it  can  be  in  the  room  or  adja- 
cent.    Only  instruction  or  rational  enter- 
tainment should  be  admitted;  sectarian 
religious  meetings,  partisan  political  cau- 
cuses avoided.  The  list  of  legitimate  uses 
to  which  it  could  be  put,  about  which  no 
question  could  arise,  is  very  long.    This 
almost  fetich  worship  of  the  school  build- 
ing could  well  be  modified. 

The  same  is  true  of  rural  schoolhouses, 
which  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
useful  for  the  people  without  interfering 
with  school  use.  These  great  beautiful 
buildings  ought  not  to  remain  closed  two 
to  three  months  during  the  summer  of 
every  year.  The  plea  is  made  for  the 
popularizing  of  school  buildings  by  con- 
structing in  the  basement  or  first  floor  of 
each  one,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  five  per 
cent,  of  the  construction  price,  a  meeting 
place  capable  of  accommodating  a  goodly 
number  of  the  people,  where  they  can 
assemble  from  time  to  time  and  find 
warmth  and  light  and  comfort  without 
paying  extra  money  for  it. 


Compulsory  vaccination,  says  the  Phil- 
adelphia Press,  is  the  simplest  way  of  pro- 
tecting individuals  and  the  community 
from  a  dread  disease  that,  if  the  prophylac- 
tic vigilance  of  to-day  were  relaxed,  would 
not  be,  as  it  is,  a  comparatively  rare  af- 
fliction. Gloucester,  England,  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  the  haven  of  the  anti- 
vaccinationists  in  England,  was  taught  a 
terrible  lesson  last  year  by  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox  which  recalled  in  virulence 
ante-Jenner  days.  No  one  will  say  that 
any  compulsory  vaccination  law  may  not 
work  hardships,  but  with  a  little  tact  its 
administration  can  be  adjusted  to  all  local 
conditions  for  the  good  of  all.  Opposition 
to  it  is,  therefore,  most  unwise,  and  anti- 
vaccination  as  a  popular  cry  can  flourish 
only  where  ignorance  and  prejudice  rule. 
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The  beflt  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  wafl  a 
nifferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  srentleman  that  ever  breathed.— ZTorJfc^. 

Te  may  be  aye  stickin'  m  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  3Fe»re  Sleepin'.— ScorcA  Farmer, 


K.  C.  8CHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  Legislature  has  adjourned.  No 
backward  step  was  taken  in  the 
school  legislation  that  was  enacted.  In 
view  of  the  persistent  eflForts  to  cut  down 
the  annual  appropriation  to  the  public 
schools,  it  is  a  source  of  rejoicing  that  no 
cut  was  made  in  the  amount  which  the 
State  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been 
giving  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
puolic  schools.  For  a  time  it  looked  as 
if  the  efficiency  of  the  Normal  Schools 
would  be  crippled,  but  better  counsels  at 
last  prevailed,  and  in  the  closing  hours 
the  sums  heretofore  given  to  these  schools 
and  to  their  students  were  added  to  the 
section  of  the  general  appropriation  bill 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  County  Superintendents. 
If  we  add  the  appropriations  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  for  the  Normal  Schools 
and  their  students,  for  the  colleges  and 
universities,  and  for  the  hospitals  in 
which  clinical  instruction  is  given  to  the 
students  of  our  medical  colleges,  we  find 
that  for  the  next  two  years  more  than 
twelve  and  a  half  millions  have  been 
appropriated  for  educational  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  not  one  cent  was  set  apart, 
in  aid  of  high  schools.  This  shows  the 
urgent  need  of  creating  a  stronger  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, before  Pennsylvania  can  be  made  to 
take  a  leading  place  among  the  States  of 
the  Union  in  the  establishment  of  high 
schools  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

The  Merrick  school  bill,  which  finally 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  i  lo  to  65, 
provides  a  modification  in  the  method  of 
distributing  the  annual  appropriation  of 
five  and  a  half  millions.  Heretofore  this 
appropriation  was  distributed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  resident  taxables 
as  returned  at  the  last  triennial  assess- 
ment. Hereafter  one-third  of  the  amount 
will  be  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
taxables  returned  at  the  biennial  assess- 


ment; another  third  upon  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  teachers  regularly  employed, 
not  counting  substitute  teachers;  and  the 
remaining  third  according  to  the  school 
children  between  six  and  sixteen  years. 
This  bill  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  districts,  and  against  the 
big  cities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  amount  due  to  rural  districts 
will  be  used  to  increase  teachers*  salaries, 
to  lengthen  the  term  and  to  improve  the 
schools.  If  the  money  is  spent  in  ex- 
travagant purchases  of  school  apparatus, 
public  sentiment  may  in  the  not  distant 
future  force  a  change  in  the  method  of 
distribution  that  will  be  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  sparsely-settled  districts. 

The  Lennon  bill  provides  for  placing, 
once  in  ten  years,  a  copy  of  Smull's 
Hand  Book  and  of  the  School  Laws  in 
the .  libraries  of  all  schools  above  the 
primary  grade. 

The  Acts  giving  Directors  power  to 
establish  kindergartens,  to  close  schools 
and  transport  the  pupils  free  of  cost  to 
other  schools,  when  this  will  diminish 
the  school  expenses  of  the  district,  to 
establish  truant  schools  for  the  care, 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  children 
who  can  not  be  educated  in  other  ways, 
will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Journal,  In  spite  of  the  severe  criticism 
to  which  the  Legislature  of  1897  has  been 
subjected,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  there  were  enough  members  at 
all  times  on  the  alert  to  prevent  harm  to 
the  schools.  A  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion can  not  be  reconstructed  biennially 
without  serious  loss  to  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  has  been  the  glory 
of  Pennsylvania  that  from  the  inception 
of  our  school  system  we  have  steadily 
advanced.  Had  our  people  been  less  con- 
servative, the  legislation  might  not  al- 
ways have  resulted  in  genuine  progress. 
It  is  better  to  make  haste  slowly  than  to 
move  at  a  rate  requiring  us  periodically 
to  retrace  our  steps  from  positions  which, 
after  trial,  are  found  to  be  untenable. 


The  appointment  of  Col.  J.  A.  M. 
Passmore,  widely  known  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Book  Company,  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Wernersville  Insane  Asylum,  has  recently 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  is  a 
good  man  for  this  responsible  position. 
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The  Commencement  exercises  of 
Lehigh  University,  at  South  Bethlehem, 
were  held  June  13th  to  June  i6th.  Uni- 
versity week  always  attracts  very  many 
alumni  and  friends  of  this  great  school. 
The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Angell,  of  Harrisburg.  The 
class  exercises,  the  alumni  meetings, 
President's  reception  and  the  commence- 
ment exercises  proper  were  all  largely 
attended.  The  extensive  library,  labora- 
tories, drawing  rooms,  museums  and  col- 
lections were  all  open  for  the  inspection 
of  visitors.     It  is  a  great  institution. 

**NoT  always  the  best  teacher  is  re- 
tained. Often  the  reverse  is  true.  No 
change  should  be  made  unless  the  board 
feels  sure  that  the  change  is  for  the  better. 
Whenever  an  improvement  in  the  teach- 
ing force  can  be  made,  it  ought  to  be 
made.  Teachers  should  not  be  given 
places  on  account  of  any  *  pulls/  political, 
social,  or  religious,  nor  should  they  be 
kept  in  place  by  such  influences.  Merit, 
worth,  should  be  the  standard.  What 
can  you  do  should  be  the  measure  of  fit- 
ness, not  who  are  your  friends,  what  in- 
fluence can  you  bring  to  bear,  or  how 
badly  do  you  need  the  place.  In  employ- 
ing teachers,  boards  should  look  to  the 
interests  of  the  children  who  are  to  be 
the  men  and  women,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
years  hence."  We  all  know  this  to  be 
fact.  

Just  as  the  bicycle  and  electric  car  have 
not  yet  superseded  the  horse,  so  the  type- 
writer, valuable  as  it  is,  has  not  yet  dis- 
placed the  pen;  and  there  is  still  a  large 
field  for  books  like  ** Ellsworth's  Illus- 
trated I^essons  and  Lectures  on  Penman- 
ship.'* This  book  shows  the  subject  from 
an  educational  standpoint,  and  the  great 
value  to  teachers  of  a  full  and  clear  state- 
ment and  illustration  of  all  the  ordinary 
rules  and  principles  of  the  art,  accessible 
alike  to  learner  and  teacher  without  the 
aid  of  the  writing  master.  It  contains 
nearly  300  pages  devoted  to  the  rudiments, 
with  instructive  model  lessons  and  lec- 
tures amply  illustrated,  with  artistic  pen 
work  appropriate  to  the  text,  followed 
by  many  chapters  on  Penmanship  Teach- 
ing, a  Syllabus  and  Graded  Course  of 
Study  amplified  under  each  topic  for  in- 
struction, so  that  the  teacher  may  fully 
understand  the  what,  the  when,  the  how 
and  the  why  of  every  step,  with  ample 
models  and  references  to  both  vertical  and 


slant  styles,  as  well  as  ancient  alphabets, 
with  their  relative  value  and  modem  use. 
Its  author,  Henry  M.  Ellsworth,  is  a  gen- 
tleman known  throughout  the  country  for 
intelligent  devotion  to  his  art. 


PPIILADELPHIA  MUSEUMS. 


THE  opening  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museums  is  an  event  of  international 
significance.  The  attendance  of  distin- 
guished men,  including  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  ministers  of 
foreign  countries,  drew  public  attention 
to  the  ceremonies.  The  thoughtful  edu- 
cator can  readily  see  the  trend  of  our 
national  development  during  the  next 
century,  and  prepare  for  the  changes 
which  must  necessiarily  follow  in  our 
courses  of  study.  A  new  epoch  is  surely 
at  hand.  The  race  of  great  merchants 
who  like  Stephen  Girard  carried  on  an 
extensive  foreign  trade,  passed  away 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  The 
injuries  inflicted  upon  our  commerce  by 
Confederate  privateers  caused  our  mer- 
chants to  depend  upon  the  vessels  of 
other  nations  for  the  transportation  of 
their  merchandise.  The  best  energies  of 
our  people  were  directed  to  problems 
of  internal  development.  Enterprising 
youth  flocked  to  the  unoccupied  lands  of 
the  west.  Cities  sprang  up  as  if  by 
magic.  The  great  trunk  lines  of  railway 
were  built  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific,  and  to  bring  the  products  of 
a  rich  soil  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Our  mineral  resources  were  developed. 
Coal,  iron,  petroleum  and  other  com- 
modities were  shipped  abroad.  The 
largest  tanneries  of  the  world  were  built 
•  upon  Pennsylvania  soil.  Philadelphia 
to-day  manufactures  more  Turkish  and 
Persian  rugs  and  carpets  than  the  com- 
bined populations  of  the  Ottoman  and 
Persian  empires.  But  while  this  inner 
development  was  going  forward,  the 
educated  labor  of  other  countries  was  not 
idle.  The  competition  between  them  has 
brought  on  the  fiercest  commercial  war 
of  the  ages,  and  given  us  new  problems  to 
solve.  When  for  instance  more  than 
half  of  our  coffee  is  brought  from  Brazil, 
it  sounds  strange  to  hear  that  our  letters, 
our  merchandise  and  the  traveling  public 
go  via  Europe  to  reach  the  ports  of  the 
neighboring  republics  of  South  America. 
Thinking  men  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  best  energies  of  our  people  must  be 
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directed  to  the  development  of  our  own 
merchant  marine  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  banking  system  that  shall  rival  the 
cosmopolitan  banks  of  England  and  the 
Continent.  The  great  Cramp  shipyards 
of  Philadelphia  are  now  the  largest  in 
America.  There  is  talk  of  establishing 
a  commercial  high  school  similar  to  those 
of  Austria,  in  which  young  men  learn  not 
merely  book-keeping  and  banking  and 
type-writing,  but  also  the  languages  of 
the  people  with  whom .  it  is  possible  to 
carry  on  a  profitable  foreign  trade.  A 
few  far-sighted  men  are  talking  of  a 
school  of  oriental  languages  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  affiliated  centres  of  study  in 
China  and  other  countries,  so  that  our 
young  men  may  fit  themselves  for  com- 
merce with  other  nations  by  mastering 
the  languages  which  their  people  speak. 
The  trade  with  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America  naturally  belongs  to  the 
United  States.  Stephen  Girard  was  far- 
sighted  when  he  provided  instruction  in 
Spanish  for  the  orphans  who  were  to  be 
educated  in  his  college.  The  opening  of 
the  Philadelphia  Museums  is  another 
step  to  bring  us  into  closer  contact  with 
our  next  neighbors  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. The  establishment  of  a  collection 
of  the  products  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  will  be  helpful  in  many  ways  to 
the  enterprising  merchant.  It  is  even 
valuable  as  a  means  of  teaching  commer- 
cial geography.  Entire  classes  from  the 
public  schools  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
have  visited  the  Philadelphia  Museums 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  these  col- 
lections. This  is  but  the  beginning  of 
what  Prof.  Wilson  hopes  to  do  for  the 
schools  of  the  state. 

In  the  writer*s  desk  is  a  case  of  lead 
pencils  with  the  stamp;  **Made  in  Ger- 
many.'' Recently  England  passed  an 
act  requiring  all  cutlery  and  other  mer- 
chandise imported  from  Germany  to  be 
stamped  in  that  way.  The  result  has 
been  an  alarming  revelation  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  educated  labor  of  Germany 
has  captured  the  markets  of  England. 
A  book  with  the  title  **Made  in  Ger- 
many" has  been  published  in  England, 
showing  how  the  best  markets  of  the 
world  are  gradually  slipping  away  from 
the  English  manufacturers.  How  is  this 
strange  fact  to  be  explained  ?  The  com- 
pulsory education  of  Germany  has  made 
ij^orance  impossible  in  the  fatherland. 
When  Prussia  triumphed  over  Austria, 
the  newspapers  said  it  was  the  needle-gun 


that  did  it.  The  explanation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  world's  rulers  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Franz  Joseph  and  the  states- 
men of  Austria,  who  at  once  proceeded  to 
reorganize  the  school  and  the  army  after 
the  Prussian  model.  When  Germany 
triumphed  over  France,  Bismark  ex- 
claimed: **The  schoolmaster  has  con- 
quered.'* The  world  at  last  saw  and 
acknowledged  that  the  best  preparation 
for  war  is  the  education  of  the  masses  in 
time  of  peace.  For  well-nigh  a  century 
the  world  has  looked  upon  the  German 
nation  as  a  race  of  speculative  philoso- 
phers. The  fiercest  commercial  war  of 
the  ages  has  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  English  statesmen  to  the  fact  that 
universal  education  and  technical  and 
trade  schools  have  enabled  the  Germans 
to  carry  off  the  prizes  in  the  competition 
for  the  commerce  and  the  trade  of  the 
whole  world.  An  appropriation  equal  to 
about  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  in 
our  currency  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating scientific  knowledge  among  her 
working  people  shows  how  deeply  Eng- 
land has  been  stirred,  and  what  herculean 
efforts  she  is  putting  forth  to  restore  the 
waning  supremacy  of  her  commercial  and 
industrial  life.  May  not  the  American 
people  learn  a  lesson  during  the  hard 
times  which  have  come  to  us  as  the  result 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  war 
which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  now 
waging  ?  Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  hard  times  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  politician  rather  than  the 
statesman.  How  does  the  politician 
differ  from  the  statesman?  The  politi- 
cian looks  forward  to  the  next  election, 
the  statesman  to  the  next  generation. 
If  the  times  are  hard  for  us  who  live  in 
the  most  favored  state  of  the  Union,  how 
much  harder  will  they  be  for  our  children 
in  the  next  century,  if  we  do  not  give 
them  educational  advantages  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
other  states  and  other  lands?  Are  we 
not  beginning  to  see  that  neither  ballots 
nor  bullets,  neither  elections  nor  wars, 
can  give  us  prosperity  and  contentment?' 
In  the  hour  of  deepest  humiliation  and 
severest  trial  the  statesmen  of  Prussia 
turned  to  the  school  as  the  chief  means  of»* 
national  restoration.  The  nineteenth  i 
century  has  shown  the  outcome  of  their 
far-sighted  policy.  Who  shall  shape  our 
policy — the  demagogue  or  the  states- 
man ?  The  opening  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museums  is  a  sign  that  the  era  of  the 
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statesman  is  dawniogi  and  that  lasting 
relief  from  hard  times  will  ere  long  be 
sought  in  the  proper  education  of  the 
rising  generation. 


FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 


INTERKSTING  DOCUMENT  FROM  EARLY 
YEARS  OP  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


THE  following  very  interesting  circular 
letter,  bearing  date  August  27,  1839, 
from  Hon.  Francis  R.  Shunk,  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  under  Governor 
Porter — himself  elected  to  succeed  Gov- 
ernor Porter  in  1845 — has  recently  been 
brought  to  our  notice  by  Deputy  Supt. 
Houck.  We  give  it  place  here  as  a  docu- 
ment which  brings  out  very  forcibly  the 
contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
school  system  in  that  early  day,  the  great 
difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome  in 
its  general  introduction  and  administra- 
tion, and  the  vastly  improved  conditions 
and  colossal  proportions  of  the  same 
school  system  as  it  now  exists  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Burrowes  was  the  immed- 
iate predecessor  in  office  of  Mr.  Shunk. 
He  went  into  the  office  December  15th, 
1835,  and  was  Superintendent  until  Jan- 
uary 15,  1839.  But  little  had  been  done 
in  putting  the  law  of  1834  into  force  by 
his  predecessor,  but  after  his  three  years* 
term,  as  Mr.  Shunk  tells  us,  out  of  1033 
school  districts  840  had  accepted  the  sys- 
tem— more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
number. 

Harrisburg,  August  27,  1839. 
To  the  Directors  of- District, 

Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  the  loth 
section  of  the  School  Law  of  June,  1836,  I 
send  you  a  blank  form  for  the  annual  report 
required  of  you  by  the  8th  section  of  the 
same  law.  I  also  send  you  a  few  copies  of 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
one  copy  of  a  form  of  Rules  and  Regulations, 
and  one  copy  of  the  School  Laws  now  in 
force. 

The  system  of  education  by  Common 
Schools  is  gradually  gaining  favor  with  the 
people,  and  will  soon  become  the  settled 
policy  of  the  State.  At  the  date  of  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  there  were  in  the 
State  1033  School  districts,  of  which  840 
were  accepting  districts,  and  193  non-ac- 
cepting. A  number  of  the  non-accepting 
districts  have  since  accepted  the  system  and 
received  their  share  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion, with  which,  and  the  tax  they  nave 
levied,  they  are  putting  the  system  into 
operation. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  introducing  general  edu- 
cation into  our  State,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy.-  The 
cost  of  erectine  school- houses,  and  other  ex- 
expenses  incident  to  its  introduction,  have 
of  course  been  a  heavv  tax  upon  the  funds 
of  the  districts,  and  the  means  applicable  to 
instruction  have  been  thereby  diminished. 
The  result  has,  in  some  instances,  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  friends,  who 
took  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  and 
strengthened  the  prejudices  of  opponents, 
who  did  not  examine  it  with  impartiality. 
This  primary  duty  of  directors  of  preparing 
school  houses  also  imposes  upon  them  the 
troublesome  and  perplexing  office  of  locat- 
ing them,  which  in  its  performance  gives  oc- 
casion in  many  instances  to  dissatisfaction 
and  complaint.  These  matters  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  outset,  are  often  discouraging 
to  directors  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  use  of  the  public. 
They  receive  no  credit  for  the  wisest  and 
best  decisions,  and  the  mistakes  which  un- 
avoidably occur,  are  magnified  and  per- 
verted so  as  to  make  the  office  anything  but 
desirable.  It  must  however  be  recollected 
that  these  difficulties  are,  in  their  nature, 
temporary.  School  houses  once  erected 
will  require  little  expense  to  keep  them  in 
repair  lor  many  years,  and  their  sites,  al- 
though for  a  time  they  may  be  the  cause  of 
angr>^  feelings,  if  the  selections  are  reason- 
ably judicious,  will  in  a  short  time  be  ap- 
proved of  by  all.  Thus  the  means  for  ac- 
complishing these  objects  are  within  reach, 
but  when  the  school  houses  in  a  district  are 
erected,  and  the  expenses  paid  and  all  the 
preparatory  arrangements  are  made,  a  diffi- 
culty not  so  easily  overcome  presents  itself 
in  many  districts.  It  is  this,  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  Teachers  for  the  schools. 

How  to  supply  the  requisite  number,  is  a 
grave  and  important  question.  The  tri- 
umphant success  of  our  system  of  Common 
School  instruction,  depends  materially  upon 
the  adequate  number  and  competency  of 
teachers.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  a 
liberal  addition  to  their  compensation  would 
induce  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
persons  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teach- 
ing. Others  think  that  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  under  proper  re- 
gulations, would  be  the  best  means  of  reach- 
ing the  object ;  others  believe  that  both 
those  plans,  judiciously  combined,  would 
work  a  desirable  practical  result.  But  these 
projects  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  require  time  to 
put  them  in  practice.  It  must  therefore  be 
considered,  whether  there  are  not  present 
and  immediate  sources  from  which  a  supply 
of  teachers,  to  some  extent,  may  be  ob- 
tained, in  addition  to  those  now  in  the  public 
service. 

The  facilities  of  acquiiing  a  sound  educa- 
tion in  this  prosperous  country  are  so  great 
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that  we  have  in  every  county  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  number  of  youn^  men  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  learned  professions, 
who  are  usually  ready  to  enter  upon  their 
professional  duties  at  a  very  earlv  period  of 
life,  with  little  profit  to  themselves  or  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  employ  them.  A 
young  man  of  the  best  parts,  at  21,  22  or  23, 
who  has  spent  the  last  seven  or  ei^ht  years 
of  his  life  at  college,  and  in  the  minister's, 
a  doctor's  or  a  lawyer's  office,  wants  that 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind  which  is 
essential  to  make  him  useful.  Who  can 
estimate  the  advantages  he  would  derive  in 
his  calling  by  devoting  a  year  or  two,  or 
even  three,  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  by 
teaching  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
county  m  which  he  intends  to  reside  ?  He 
would  thus  identify  himself  with  the  schol- 
ars, who  in  a  few  years  will  be  the  voung 
men  and  the  rulers  of  the  county;  and  while 
he  would  greatlv  advance  his  personal  in- 
terests, he  would  be  a  public  benefactor;  his 
claim  upK>n  confidence,  afiection  and  esteem 
would  rest  upon  the  best  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture. 

In  this  most  respectable  way,  young,  men 
who  have  commenced  their  professional 
career  with  indifierent  success,  and  who 
complain  of  the  want  of  employment  might, 
in  a  few  years,  secure  to  themselves  friends, 
confidence  and  business,  which  sitting  in  an 
office  for  the  same  period  with  a  sign  on  a 
window  will  never  bring.  In  this  way,  too, 
I  youne  men  desirous  of  acquiring  profes- 
i  sional  knowledge,  who  lack  means,  may 
I  supply  their  wants  without  calling  upon  the 
generosity,  confidence  or  charity  of  their 
friends;  and  thus  while  they  are  studying 
their  profession  they  will  be  acouiring 
knowledge  of  practical  life  that  will  be  of 
infinite  use  to  them,  and  forming  intimacies 
with  those  who  will  afterwards  oe  their  pa- 
trons and  clients. 

Again,  there  are  in  several  school  districts 
famiers  and  mechanics  and  other  citizens, 
very  often  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  school  houses,  who  are  fully  competent, 
and  who  could,  without  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  teach  the  school  for  the  term. 
Even  in  an  interested  point  of  view,  the 
compensation  would  in  most  cases  more 
than  supply  the  loss  sustained  by  their  ab- 
sence from  their  houses  for  six  hours  in  the 
day.  But  by  stepping  out  when  no  regular 
teacher  can  be  obtained,  and  taking  upon 
themselves  the  charge  of  educating  their 
own  and  their  neighbor's  children,  they 
would  become  public  benefactors,  advance 
themselves  in  the  esteem  of  all,  and  it  may 
be  added  that,  while  giving,  they  would  be 
receiving  instruction. 

Now,  none  will  deny  that  in  these  two 
sources  there  is  a  supply  of  teachers,  which, 
if  it  could  be  obtained,  would,  to  some  ex- 
tent, relieve  the  wants  of  the  districts,  and 
greatly  promote  the  interests  of  education. 
But  many  will  say,  the  idea  of  obtaining 
the  services  of  the  individuals  specified  is 


visionary.  In  this  they  may  be  mistaken. 
If  proper  measures  are  taken  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  this  important 
point,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
fceneficial  result.  The  power  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  is  great,  and  when 
employed  to  direct  the  attention  of  individ- 
uals to  the  promotion  of  their  own  interest, 
while  they  advance  the  public  good,  cannot 
fail  of  effecting  its  object. 

The  principal  object  in  writing  this  com- 
munication IS  to  recommend  to  all  the 
School  Directors  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
take  into  consideration  the  best  mode  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  de- 
ficit in  the  number  of  teachers  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
remedial  measures.  They  are  the  best 
judges,  and  can,  by  consultation  with  each 
other,  determine  upon  the  proper  time,  or 
times,  of  calling  public  meetings  in  the 
several  counties  or  districts,  and  engaging 
the  services  of  competent  public- spirited  in- 
dividuals to  explain  the  wants  01  a  system 
of  popular  education,  upon  which  rests  the 
permanency  of  our  free  institutions.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  cannot  fail  in  produc- 
ing the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  greatest  and  most  distinguished  men 
of  aticient  and  modem  times  have  been 
public  teachers  :  even  now,  in  monarchical 
France,  peers  of  the  realm  communicate  in- 
formation to  classes,  and  deliver  lectures  in 
public  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowl- 
edge. Then  why  should  not  a  teacher  of  our 
schools,  a  teacher  of  the  3^outh,  hold  a  high 
rank  among  his  fellow  citizens  in  republican 
America  ?  The  fact  is,  he  does — ^there  is  a 
false  impression  abroad  in  regard  to  the  re- 
spectability of  these  officers  of  the  Republic. 
Among  the  most  respected  of  our  citizens 
are  those  who  devote  tjieir  time  and  talents 
to  public  instruction.  The  subject  need  but 
be  examined,  and  the  facts  will  be  abund- 
antly manifest.  It  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted that,  by  a  proper  direction  of  public 
opinion,  the  road  to  honor,  to  office,  and  to 
professional  success  will  soon  be  opened  to 
the  respectable  teachers  of  our  common 
schools,  to  men  who  have  devoted  a  part  of 
the  prime  of  their  lives  to  advancing  morals 
and  knowledge,  and  that  soon  not  only  those 
whose  want  of  means  induces  them  to  teach 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  educa- 
tion will  engage  in  this  service,  but  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  pride  and  boasting,  and  of 
high  honor,  too,  for  young  men,  who  have 
ample  means,  to  devote  a  part  of  the  prime . 
of  their  lives  to  this  honorable  vocation ;  for 
most  honorable  it  is,  and  most  honorable  it 
will  be  regarded  by  all,  so  soon  as  public 
opinion  expresses  itself  upon  the  subject. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  even  the  breeches- 
maker  of  the  prince  in  monarchies  should 
publish  his  occupation  with  pride  and  for 
interest,  while,  in  this  Republican  country, 
the  teacher  of  the  sovereign  people  should 
shrink  from  acknowledging  his  profession, 
or  not  derive  great  advantages  from  it  ? 
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It  is  true,  that  many  farmers  and  me- 
chanics think  as  little  of  taking  charge  of  a 
common  school  as  of  a  congregation,  but  it 
is  because  the  subject  has  not  been  fully 
examined — all  objections  will  vanish  upon 
a  fair  investigation.  There  are  motives  of 
a  v^ery  high  nature  which  should  induce  a 
competent  neighbor,  where  a  good  teacher 
cannot  be  obtained,  to  enter  upon  the  ser- 
vice. When  a  public  work  is  languishing 
for  want  of  superintending  care,  the  patriotic 
individual  who  steps  forward  and  employs 
his  time  and  talents  for  its  preservation,  and 
for  restoring  its  utility,  receives  the  thanks 
and  approbation  of  all. 

Then  how  richly  is  he  entitled  to  the 
public  gratitude,  who  nobly  comes  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  School  System,  and  strengthens 
and  adorns  its  weakest  points. 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 
Francis  R.  Shunk, 

Supt,  Common  Schools, 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  Dr.  Schaeffer's  vig- 
orous crusade  against  the  purchase  of  high- 
priced  apparatus — never  used  by  the  teach- 
ers— is  bearing  fruit.  In  but  two  districts 
were  expensive  sets  of  maps  purchased  this 
year.  More  money  was  invested  in  smaller 
dictionaries  than  ever  before.  This  is  com- 
mendable. Some  efforts  have  been  made  in 
certain  localities  to  establish  school  libra- 
ries. We  cannot  furnish  the  data  as  to  num- 
ber of  books,  etc.  Libraries  owe  their  origin 
and  rapid  increase  to  progressive,  wide- 
awake and  cultured  teachers. 

CoLUMBiA—Supt.  Miller:  The  work  of  the 
school  year  is  nearly  ended.  All  the  schools 
were  visited  once,  a  goodlv  number  twice, 
and  a  few  three  times.  The  prospects  for 
the  coming  year  are  very  encouraging.  A 
building  of  eight  rooms  will  be  erected  in 
Catawissa,  to  afford  better  facilities  for  the 
high  school  with  its  excellent  course  of 
study.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  educational  opportunities 
offered  by  our  State  Normal  School.  The 
fact  that  it  is  centrally  located,  together 
with  its  unequaled  ec^^uipment  and  well- 
qualified  instructors,  gives  us  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  keeping  our  teachers  in  the  line 
of  march  professionally. 

Elk  — Supt.  Sweeney:  Benezette,  St. 
Mary's,  and  Wilcox,  Jones  township,  grad- 
uated classes.  Examinations  were  held  for 
promotion  in  all  graded  schools  of  the 
county.  We  have  organized  an  Elk  county 
summer  normal  school,  which  is  to  be  a 
fixed  thing  among  the  educational  agencies 
of  the  county.  Fifty  students — teachers  and 
prospective  teachers — are  now  in  attend- 
ance. The  school  is  located  at  St.  Mary's, 
and  is  in  charge  of  Profs.  F.  C.  Cassidy  and 
J.  J.  Lynch. 

Fayette— Supt.  Porter:  The  Bridgeport 
schools  closed  a  successful  term  of  eight 


months.  The  graduating  class  numbered 
five.  The  commencement  exercises  were 
held  in  the  opera  house.  Each  member  did 
his  part  admirably.  A  special  feature  of  the 
day  entertainment  was  the  exhibit  of  work 
done.  Vice  Principal  E.  E.  Tombaugh's 
pupils  produced  work  in  free-hand  drawing, 
distribution  maps  and  book  reports,  that  we 
have  never  seen  excelled  in  the  public 
schools. 

Indiana— Supt.  Hammers:  The  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Indiana  high 
school  were  held  in  Library  Hall,  May  i8th. 
There  were  thirty-nine  in  the  class.  Dr. 
Moffat  made  the  principal  address  of  the 
evening.  The  diplomas  were  presented  by 
J.  T.  Bell,  Esq.,  president  ot  the  School 
Board.  The  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Blairsville  and  Saltsburg  schools  were 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Deputy  Supt. 
Houck  made  the  address  to  the  graduating 
class  at  the  latter  place.  Mr.  Houck  is  al- 
ways sure  of  a  warm  welcome  in  Indiana 
county. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper:  The  month  of 
May  is  a  comparativel}'  quiet  month  so  far 
as  school  affairs  are  concerned.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  chronicle  the  death  of  an 
ex-director  and  a  director.  Joseph  E.  Wil- 
liams, who  had  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Lewistown  School  Board  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  William  Satzler,  acting  president 
of  the  Granville  School  Board,  have  both 
departed  this  life:  the  latter  will  be  sadly 
missed  because  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Granville  schools.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lewistown  high  school, 
the  schools  made  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
the  work  done  by  pupils  of  the  different 
grades.  Many  patrons  were  present  and  all 
were  pleased. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hoch:  During  this 
month  I  examined  the  graduating  class  of 
Allen  township  and  the  boroughs  of  Bath, 
East  Bangor  and  Freemansburg.  The  re- 
sults were  excellent,  and  the  teachers  con- 
cerned deserve  credit  for  the  thorough  work 
they  are  doing.  The  Pen  Argyl  schools  are 
over-crowded,  and  the  directors  have  decided 
to  put  up  a  six  or  eight-room  building. 
Nazareth  will  erect  an  additional  building, 
the  second  story  to  be  occupied  by  the  high 
school. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Shipman  : 
Graduating  exercises  have  been  held  at 
Northumberland  and  Trevorton.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  building  a  new 
school-house  in  Delaware  and  one  in  Upper 
Mahanoy.  Teachers'  annual  grade  sheets 
and  reports  show  reasonable  compliance 
with  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Two 
teachers'  examinations  were  held  in  May, 
one  for  professional  certificates  and  the  other 
for  renewal  of  old  professionals,  some  of 
which  have  been  held  for  twelve  years. 
Applicants  were  required  to  take  civil  gov- 
ernment in  addition  to  the  common  branches. 
Clivil  government  is  taught  in  more  than 
half  the  schools  now,  and  before  the  end  of 
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next  year  will  likely  be  required  in  nearly 
all  the  schools  in  the  county. 

Perry — Supt.  Bryner:  Classes  were  grad- 
uated from  Marysville,  Duncannon  and 
Newport,  reflecting  much  credit  upon  the 
principals  of  those  schools.  Deputy  Supt. 
Houck  entertained  the  audience  at  Newport 
in  a  delightful  manner.  Rev.  Mr.  Guss  was 
the  orator  of  the  evening  at  Marysville. 
The  music  by  Flickinger's  orchestra  and 
Dickinson  College  Quartette  at  Duncannon 
was  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

Somerset — Supt.  Pritts:  The  schools  of 
the  county  are  all  closed  except  those  of 
Somerfiela  borough,  which  has  a  nine 
months'  term — ^the  one  district  in  the  county 
that  has  a  term  of  more  than  eight  months. 
The  Somerset  borough  School  Board  has 
contracted  for  an  addition  to  the  present 
school  building.  This  addition  will  make 
the  structure  i  lo  feet  by  60  feet,  containing 
nine  school-rooms,  a  library,  a  teachers' 
room  and  an  assembly  hall  capable  of  seat- 
ing 300  pupils.  The  work  is  being  pushed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Local  normals  are 
in  session  throughout  the  county,  and  are 
more  than  usually  well  attended  by  teachers. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  are  attending 
the  different  State  Normal  Schools,  so  that 
we  anticipate  a  stronger  force  of  teachers 
than  ever  for  the  coming  j^ear. 

Wyoming — Supt.  Jarvis :  City  Supt.  Jas.  M. 
Coughlin,  of  Wilkesbarre,  delivered  an  inter- 
esting lecture  in  Centremoreland,  Indiana 
school  district,  on  Sunday  evening.  May  30. 
The  next  lecture  of  the  series  will  be  given, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  by  Prof.  Frank 
Wood,  of  Wood's  Business  College,  Wilkes- 
barre. Commencement  exercises  have  been 
held  at  Factoirville,  a  class  of  four;  Nichol- 
son, a  class  of  four;  Meshoppen,  a  class  of 
five ;  and  Laceyville,  class  of  three.  Beauti- 
ful invitations  were  sent  out  by  the  graduates 
of  the  two  last  named  schools.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  exercises  at  Me- 
shoppen. All  the  members  of  the  class  did 
themselves  justice,  reflecting  much  credit 
upon  themselves  as  well  as  their  teachers. 
Tne  writer  recently  met  with  the  Laceyville 
School  Board  to  consider  with  them  the  ad- 
visability ofenlarging  their  school  building, 
rep-ading  the  schools,  and  putting  the  dis- 
trict in  line  for  receiving  aid  under  the 
high  school  Act  of  1895.  The  Board  has  de- 
cided to  take  these  steps,  which  is  unques- 
tionably a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  commun- 
ity, not  only  for  the  immediate  present,  but 
for  the  generations  to  come.  Prof.  D.  C. 
Roe,  principal  of  the  school  the  first  year, 
will  be  retained  for  another  year.  The 
directors  of  Nicholson  have  added  the  nth 
grade  to  their  high  school  course  and  will 
add  another  member  to  their  faculty,,  making 
a  total  of  six  teachers.  The  permanent 
certificate  committee  of  the  county  held  an 
examination  at  Tunkhannock,  May  15.  Two 
applicants  presented  themselves,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Hiester  Sharpe,  was  passed. 


Danville  —  Supt.  Houser:  Commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  May  27.  Four 
girls  and  six  boys  graduated.  Contest  be- 
tween the  Garfield  and  Lincoln  literary 
societies  of  the  high  school  took  place  May 
26,  as  the  closing  event  of  the  term.  An  ex- 
hibit of  school  work,  under  the  title  of 
* 'School  Fair,**  was  a  new  feature  of  our 
closing  week.  It  brought  out  about  1500 
people,  many  of  whom  came  the  second 
time.  Much  surprise  was  expressed  at  the 
character  of  the  exhibit,  consisting  of  clay 
modeling,  kindergarten  work,  nature  work, 
map  drawing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage, quotations,  spelling  and  phonics. 

Du  Bois  —  Supt.  Greene:  Our  *  schools 
closed  on  May  loth,  after  a  very  successful 
year.  Seven  students  were  graduated  from 
the  high  school.  During  the  month  of 
March  a  school  entertainment  was  given,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  about  J60,  were  used  in 
furnishing  special  elocutionary  instruction 
to  the  members  of  the  senior  and  junior 
classes  of  the  high  school.  Twenty-seven 
students  received  these  special  lessons,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Prof.  Alton  C.  Lind- 
sey,  of  Jamestown,  New  York,  a  graduate  of 
the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory,  Boston. 
Prof.  Lindsey 's  work  is  of  a  high  order  and 
produces  excellent  results. 

Harrisburg — Sup't.  Foose:  On  May  12th 
the  Wickersham  School  Building  was  dedi- 
cated with  proper  ceremonies.  This  is  a 
new  eight-room  building  of  a  substantial 
character,  with  all  the  latest  conveniences, 
and  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  a  fan  sys- 
tem of  circulating  the  warmed  air.  It  is  the 
third  new  building  for  the  year;  the  other 
two  are  twelve-room  buildings. 

Huntingdon — Sup't  Cleaver:  Our  direc- 
tors have  under  way  the  erection  of  a  new 
high  school  building,  but  it  will  not  be  ready 
for  occupancy  before  November  ist.  Our 
schools  closed  May  27th,  with  the  high 
school  commencement  at  which  eleven  girls 
and  nine  boys  were  graduated.  The  pro- 
motion of  pupils  was  made  on  a  basis  of 
work  done  day  by  day  during  the  year,  in 
connection  with  tests  given  at  the  conclusion 
of  subjects.  Examinations  have  their  worth 
and  are  not  to  be  discarded.  Tests.or  reviews, 
so  called,  are  simply  the  same  idea  under  an- 
other name.  But  examination  as  the  sole 
basis  of  promotion  is  certainly  not  the  wisest 
way  to  dispose  of  the  subject.  The  year's 
work,  we  believe,  has  been  quite  successful. 
Pupils  in  each  grade  are  farther  advanced  than 
before,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  thoroughness. 

MiDDLETOWN— Sup't.  Weber:  Forty-six 
pupils  were  transferred  from  our  grammar 
grade  to  the  high  school  and  twenty-four 
graduated  from  our  high  school,  the  largest 
class  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  com- 
mencement was  attended  with  all  the  usual 
excitement.  The  opera  house  could  not  ac- 
commodate the  people.  Hon.  C.  M.  Speer, 
of  Oil  City,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, addressed  the  class.  He  gave  a 
stirring  address,  which  was  well  received. 
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HOMES  NOT  MERELY  FOUR  SQUARE  WALLS. 


Cha&  Swain. 

Axit  FKOM  BOSSIKI. 
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1.  Home's  not  mere  -  ly        four  square  walls,  Though  Vr-ith  pic  -  tures    hung   and   gild-  ed; 

2.  Home's  not  mere  -  ly        roof     and    room,  Needs    it    some-thing      to      en  -  dear     it ; 
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Home     is   where    af   -    fee    -    tion    calls — Filled  with  shrines  the    heart  hath  build  -  ed. 
Home    is  where  the        heart    can  bloom;  Where  there's  some  kind    lip      to     cheer     it 
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Home ! — go,  watch  the    faith  -  ful    dove,       Sail  -  ing  'neath    the    heaven    a   -  bove      us ; 
What    is    home  with    none    to    meet?     None     to       wel  -  come — none   to      greet      us? 
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Home    is  where  there's    one      to      love,     Home     is  where  there's  one      to      love     us. 
Home     is  sweet — and       on  -    ly      sweet — Where  there's  one   we      love      to     meet    us. 
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Home    is    where   there's    one      to     love,     Home     is  where  there's  one      to    love     us. 
Home    is    sweet — and        on  -    ly    sweet— Where  there's  one   we      love,    to    meet     us. 
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THE  CHAPEL. 


Words  by  Uhland. 
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>ee      yon   chap  -  el        on     the    nill,         Calm      it      looks    o'er      all      the    plain ; 


1.  See      yon   chap  •  el        on     the    nill, 

2.  Sad  -    ly   chants  the    choir      a  -  long ; 

3.  Those  who  once  had  smiled    in      joy. 


til- 


^WS 


Calm 

Sad  -   ly    sounds  the     chap  -  el       bell ; 
To      the      bur  -  ial     there  they  bring; 
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Cheer  -  ful  -  ly  by  mead  and  rill, 
Hush'd  is  now  the  shep-herd's  song, 
Shcp  -  herd  boy !     Oh,     shep  -  herd  boy ! 


Sings  the    shep  -  herd  boy     his  strain. 

And      he      lis  -  tens     in       the   dell. 

O'er    thee    too    they    yet      will   sing. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  forty-second  annual  session  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  Was  called  to  order  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  church  of  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  July 
nth,  1897,  ^y  t^e  President,  Dr.  D.  J. 
Waller,  Jr.,  Principal  of  Indiana  State 
Normal  School.  The  exercises  opened 
with  Scripture  reading  and  prayer  by 
Rev.  M.  H.  Calkins,  D.  D.,  and  music 
led  Dy  Prof.  W.  H.  Young. 

ADDRESSES  OF  WEI*COMR. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  program  being 
absent,  his  place  was  acceptably  filled  by 
J.  A.  Gardner,  Esq.,  who  greeted  the 
members  of  the  Association  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  New  Castle.  This  he  said 
was  neither  one  of  the  largest  nor  one  of 
the  smallest  cities  of  the  State  ;  not  one 
of  the  oldest,  nor  yet  the  youngest.  The 
early  settlers  were  here  in  i8oo,  it  was  a 
borough  in  1825,  a  city  in  1869,  and  rated 
as  a  city  of  the  third  class  since  1875.  At 
the  last  census  the  population  was  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  thousand  ;  since 
then  growth  has  been  so  rapid  they  did 
not  know  how  many  to  claim  to  day,  but 
were  somewhere  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  growth  has 
been  quiet,  not  spasmodic — no  **land 
boom "  and  consequent  collapse ;  few 
cities  have  stood  the  test  of  these  panicky 
times  so  well.  With  favorable  location, 
railroad  facilities,  and  natural  resources 
in  the  abundant  coal  and  limestone  of  the 


surrounding  hills,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  manufacturing  industries  would 
flourish  here ;  and  our  guests  will  find 
here  rolling  mills,  steel  mill,  furnaces 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,800  tons;  a 
nail  mill  with  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  $120,  - 
000,  and  a  product  of  3,000  kegs  per  day  - 
a  tube  mill  of  large  capacity  ;  the  great 
est  tin-plate  mill  in  the  world,  with  an 
annual  output  of  $2,000,000,  and  various 
other  industries  well  worth  a  visit.  One 
reason  of  success  is  the  fact  that  the  citi- 
zens own  their  industrial  plants  and  have 
sympathy  for  their  working  people,  which 
keeps  the  mills  running  even  on  a  narrow 
margin  (10  cents  a  keg  in  the  nail  mill). 
We  have  good  street-car  service,  and  have 
spent  $200,000  on  our  streets  during  the 
past  year.  We  have  no  great  men  to 
boast  of,  but  the  average  of  our  people  is 
high,  and  you  will  find  us  a  good,  hos- 
pitable, church-going,  God-fearing  peo- 
ple. We  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  and 
to  look  into  your  faces.  All  who  are  in- 
telligently interested  in  the  perpetuity  of 
our  institutions  know  that  it  depends 
upon  nothing  so  much  as  the  meeting- 
house and  the  school-house.  There  is  no 
calling  more  honorable  or  responsible  in 
these  troublous  times  than  that  of  teach- 
ing. Earnest,  active,  intelligent  teachers, 
who  know  what  our  country  has  cost,  and 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  and 
preservative  of  our  liberties,  will  assure 
the  future  of  our  government  and  its  in- 
stitutions.    Our  people  thank  those  who 
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brought  you  here,  and  you  for  coming, 
and  hope  all  of  us  will  find  your  stay 
among  us  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Dodds,  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
said  he  wished  to  greet  the  members  of 
the  Association  as  the  representative  of 
the  meeting-house  and  also  of  the  school 
committee  of  this  great  city  of  New 
Castle,  whose  greatness  he  had  never 
fully  realized  until  he  heard  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's speech.  As  one  of  the  school  board, 
he  felt  it  a  privilege  to  be  related  to  edu- 
cational work  in  these  last  days  of  the 
19th  century,  when  standing  on  tiptoe  we 
may  see  the  rising  sun  of  another  century, 
into  which  will  be  crowded  more  of  life 
and  power  than  in  all  the  centuries  before. 
As  you  lay  the  foundations  for  such  a 
future,  it  is  hard  to  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  every  moment  of  time.  He 
would  therefore  only  add  that  in  extend- 
ing the  welcome  of  the  school  board,  it 
came  from  an  organization  peculiarly  rep- 
resentative, as  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity were  represented  therein.  The 
Board  and  the  people  will  do  all  they  can 
to  make  this  a  successful  meeting,  and 
expect  both  enjoyment  and  instruction. 
In  conclusion,  he  claimed  to  extend  the 
welcome  not  only  of  this  people,  but  of 
the  good  people  of  all  Christendom,  to 
this  body  of  earnest  teachers. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Canon  said  since  all 
Christendom  had  been  heard  from,  further 
remarks  seemed  superfluous.  But  he 
wanted  it  understood  that  though  the 
Legislature  had  made  New  Castle  a  third- 
class  city,  her  people  consider  her  first- 
class,  and  wanted  to  convince  their  guests 
of  the  fact.  Teaching  is  the  grandest 
work  in  the  world,  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation is  the  grandest  body  of  teachers, 
they  have  come  together  in  the  grandest 
city  of  the  grand  old  Keystone  State  ; 
and  we  propose  to  treat  them  so  that  they 
will  go  home  convinced  of  all  these  facts. 
One  of  the  attractions  is  our  park,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  country,  to 
which  an  excursion  on  the  cars  will  be 
tendered  the  Association.  He  would  only 
add  to  what  had  already  been  said,  that 
everything  possible  shall  be  done  to  make 
the  sojourn  in  New  Castle  pleasant. 

After  a  duet  by  Mrs.  Judge  Wallace 
and  Miss  Nicklin,  the  gentleman  named 
made  the  following 

RESPONSES. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hull,  of  Millersville  Nor- 
mal School,  after  contrasting  the  hopeful 


tone  of  the  addresses  here  with  those  at 
Scran  ton,  where  we  were  told  we  were 
laboring  in  a  lost  cause  ;  and  referring  to 
the  eight  fine  school-houses  which  e\n- 
denced  the  school  sentiment  of  the  people 
and  the  directors,  said  that  if  as  we  read 
**  first  impressions  are  lasting,**  there  was 
no  doubt  we  should  go  away  with  the 
pleasantest  recollections  of  our  stay  among 
the  good  people  of  New  Castle.  He  had 
made  some  hasty  preparation,  and  now 
read  the  following : 

My  task  to  replj'  to  this  address  of  wel- 
come is  made  easy  by  the  full,  cordial  and 
heartfelt  greeting  we  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  local  committee.  In  the  great 
struggle  of  popular  education,  with  its  de- 
feats and  discouragements,  as  well  as  its 
victories,  it  gives  an  armjr  of  hard  workers, 
such  as  we  are,  substantial  satisfaction  to 
sit  and  listen  to  your  warm  words  of  greet- 
ing. Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  this  great  body  of  educators, 
we  accept  with  grateful  hearts  the  hospi- 
tality of  your  city,  your  people,  and  jour 
homes.  And  I  trust  that  this  meeting  of 
the  Association  may  be  so  full  of  inspiration 
and  profit  that  it  may  repay  you  in  part  .for 
the  time,  labor  and  sacrifices  j^ou  have  made 
for  our  comfort. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  have  not  come 
to  this  western  city  as  excursionists,  or  as 
carpet-baggers,  but  as  members  of  a  great 
organization,  whose  wide-spread  influence 
is  felt  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  common- 
wealth. We  come  among  you  as  men  whose 
hearts  are  burdened  with  and  whose  lives 
are  dedicated  to  the  living  issues  of  popular 
education.  Therefore,  we  are  not  here 
simply  to  shake  hands  and  exchange 
friendly  greetings,  not  to  compliment  each 
other,  not  to  pass  a  few  high-sounding  reso- 
lutions to  tickle  the  ear  of  the  public,  and 
then  to  adjourn,  and  go  without  either  in- 
spiration or  profit  to  our  respective  fields  of 
labor;  but  we  are  here  to  work,  and  if  need 
be  to  fight,  to  defend  and  to  promote  the 
highest  interests  of  the  rich  legacy  left  us 
by  Burrowes,  Wickersham,  Higbee,  and  a 
host  of  others  who  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  cause  of  popular  education  in 
Pennsylvania. 

New  Castle  has  always  done  her  share  to 
promote  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
people.  She  furnished  the  chairman  of  the 
first  Executive  Committee  this  Associa- 
tion ever  had,  and  she  has  maintained  a 
lively  interest  in  education  through  all  these 
years. 

If  you  turn  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  in  the  August 
number,  1853,  you  will  find  the  call  for  the 
first  meeting  of  this  Association.  There 
you  will  read  as  follows  : 

**The  first  meeting  of  this  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  on  Fri- 
day, the  5th  day  of  August,  next,  in  the 
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hall  of  the  Third  Ward  School,  cbmmencing 
at  9  o'clock.  *  *  *  *  The  great  question  of 
'The  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  all  its 
children  *  will  be  brought  up  for  examina- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  combined 
attacks  have  been  made  in  several  other 
States,  as  well  as  threatened  in  our  own, 
against  the  principle — the  very  basis  of  our 
Common  School  System— -and  while  we  may 
feel  that,  Gibraltar- like,  the  system  stands 
too  firm  to  be  shaken,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise 
discretion  that  its  friends  measure  well  their 
position  and  their  strength,  and  be  pre- 
pared, in  case  of  emergency,  to  enter  the 
conflict  and  defend  it.  *****  From  ever}^ 
county  in  the  Commonwealth  let  the  friends 
of  education  assemble,  bringing  with  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  system 
in  their  respective  localities,  that  data  may 
be  had  upon  which  to  base  measures  adapted 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  law.'* 

This  call  I  think  was  formulated  by  Wm. 
Travis,  of  New  Castle,  Lawrence  county,  Pa. 
This  is  interesting  at  this  time  for  two 
reasons:  first,  to  show  that  this  city  was  in 
the  fight  for  free  schools  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  and,  second,  it  shows  the  spirit  of 
the  founders  of  this  Association.  They 
were  pugnacious  men;  men  who  always 
came  up  to  the  meetings  of  this  body  pre- 
pared to  contend  earnestly  for  what  tney 
deemed  to  be  the  great  need  of  a  free  people. 
And  they  accomplished  a  grand  work.  It  is 
only  just  to  credit,  either  directly  or  indi- 
recUy,  the  members  of  this  honored  body, 
some  of  whom  are  now  living  and  among  us 
today,  the  formation  and  perfection  of,  ist, 
the  Public  Schools ;  2d,  the  State  and 
County  Superintendency  ;  3d,  the  Normal 
School  System  ;  4th,  the  County  Institute. 

They  foueht  well,  and  may  be  justly 
proud  of  their  victories.  The  memorials 
sent  out  all  over  this  State  in  honor  of  Bur- 
rowes,  Wickersham  and  Higbee  were  just  and 
right,  and  a  fit  tribute  to  our  honored  dead. 
But  the  genius  of  our  age  and  our  people 
is  not  to  spend  our  energies  in  praising  the 
dead,  much  less  to  waste  them  in  sighing 
over  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  face  of 
the  young  is  toward  the  future,  and  our 
plain  duty  is  to  improve  and  perfect  the 
work  so  well  begun.  It  gives  us  g^eat  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that  we  have  a  magnificent 
anny  of  men  with  which  to  do  this  work. 
They  are  well  drilled  and  thoroughly 
equipped,  with  an  inspiring  commander- in- 
chiel  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  governor 
to  lead  us  on. 

Let  us  remember  that  no  great  power  was 
ever  vanquished  by  a  foe  from  without,  but 
always  fell  an  easy  prey  to  internal  dissen- 
sions and  misrule.  Therefore  let  the  friends 
of  this  great  cause  of  education  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Delaware  be  a  unit.  If  any  false 
policy  is  marring  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
our  noble  system,  let  us  in  wisdom,  courage 
and  discretion  use  the  surgeon's  knife,  if 
need  be,  to  preserve  and  promote  the  power 
of  this  great  system. 


Let  us  have  a  full,  free  and  frank  discus- 
sion and  examination  of  the  whole  system 
conducted  in  perfect  harmony,  with  but 
one  end  in  view,  namely,  the  perfection  of 
the  whole  system.  No  institution  thrives  on 
jealousy,  and  great  men  and  public  benefac- 
tors are  not  the  promoters  ofprivate  or  per- 
sonal ends. 

Educational  thought  in  our  State  is  tend- 
ing in  the  right  direction.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  is  now  here  for  us  to  bring  the 
advantages  of  higher  education  to  the 
hearthstone  of  every  youth  in  our  Common- 
wealth. If  we  do  our  full  dutv  to  the  next 
generation,  we  must  make  college  instruc- 
tion as  free  as  our  free  school  system.  Hun- 
dreds of  worthy  young  men  with  bright  in- 
tellects are  yearning  for  higher  education, 
but  are  unable  to  pay  the  price  demanded. 
Higher  education,  both  in  and  out  of  our 
State,  is  too  high  in  price  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  masses  of  our  young  men  and 
women. 

The  annual  expense  of  a  boy  or  girl  at 
college  to-day  is  at  the  lowest  figure  $350, 
and  at  a  liberal  figure  about  |i,ooo.  These 
are  the  amounts  given  by  six  of  our  colleges. 
This  includes  boarding,  tuition,  room  and 
washing.  It  is  readily  seen  that  when  we 
add  to  this  the  expense  of  traveling  and 
clothing,  it  places  higher  education  within 
reach  of  only,  a  select  few.  There  is  not  a 
broad-minded  educator  in  the  State  who 
does  not  sympathize  with  the  youth  who 
desires  college  training,  but  who  is  not  able 
to  pay  the  price  demanded. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  system  of  education 
as  it  exists  in  Pennsylvania  to-day  could 
not  well  have  been  framed  to  make  higher 
education  more  expensive  to  the  masses. 
There  is  too  much  time  wasted  in  our  system, 
and  time  to  the  young  man  is  money.  No 
body  of  people  know  the  value  of  two 
or  three  years  of  young  life  better  than  the 
members  of  this  Association.  Much  time  is 
lost  because  our  system  has  no  organic 
unity.  Public  schools  do  not  articulate  with 
Normal  Schools ;  Normal  Schools  do  not 
articulate  with  colleges,  and  High  Schools 
seldom  articulate  with  any  course  above 
them.  Hence  there  is  no  continuity  in  the 
courses  of  study,  and  as  a  result  of  this  there 
is  a  loss  of  much  valuable  time. 

I  am  glad  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
by  the  Act  of  June  26,  1895,  has  created  a 
College  and  University  Council;  and  their 
biennial  report  on  higher  education  of  Nov. 
10,  1896,  should  be  studied  by  every  teacher 
in  the  State.  It  is  a  splendid  document.  It 
discusses  a  number  of  the  leading  questions 
of  higher  education,"  but  the  great  problem 
of  expense  is  almost  ignored,  except  under 
the  heads  of  "Free  Scholarships"  and 
**  High  Schools  in  Rural  Districts." 

The  State  has  done  magnificently  for  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  people,  but  it  is 
manifest  that  we  cannot  woo  our  young 
men  into  these  institutions  and  make  farm- 
ers of  them;  and  in   other  departments  of 
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study  these  institutions  have  not  won  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  It  is  soon  time  to 
ask  aid  for  the  regular  academic  instruction 
of  our  young  people.  It  seems  also  to  be  a 
rule  to-day  that  the  more  heavily  endowed 
an  institution  becomes,  and  the  larger  its 
State  aid,  the  more  expensive  is  its  instruc- 
tion.   This  ought  not  so  to  be. 

If  we  could  coordinate  our  courses  of  study, 
eliminate  from  all  the  courses,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  university,  much  that 
neither  gives  culture  nor  knowledge,  make 
the  courses  more  intensive  and  less  exten- 
sive, and  either  receive  additional  State  aid, 
or  direct  the  present  State  in  different  chan- 
nels, our  schools  would  be  more  valuable  to 
the  youn^. 

We  again  thank  our  warm  friends  of  New 
Castle  for  their  cordial  greeting,  and  offer 
them  in  return  the  very  excellent  programme 
prepared  for  this  meeting. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Home  said  it  made  him  feel 
almost  old  to  look  around  and  see  scarcely 
any  faces  he  remembered  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Association — for  his  recollec- 
tion went  back  over  40  years  to  the  first 
meeting  in  1857.  Burrowes,  Wickersham, 
Allen,  Frank  Taylor,  who  used  to  be 
active  participants,  all  have  passed  over 
into  the  great  beyond  ;  and  now  there  is 
a  new  body  of  younger  men  and  women, 
impulsive  and  enthusiastic  as  young 
blood  ought  to  be.  He  was  glad  to  be 
here,  and  especially  in  this  building,  for 
ours  is  a  work  that  may  well  be  conducted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  His  recollec- 
tions of  a  previous  visit  to  New  Castle 
were  all  pleasant,  and  not  the  least  of  them 
was  of  a  New  Year  dinner  in  189 1,  which 
was  as  good  as  he  had  ever  enjoyed  any- 
where, and  he  had  been  at  about  all 
the  big  hotels.  That  was  on  the  occasion 
of  a  county  institute ;  he  was  glad  to 
come  now,  with  this  State  body,  to  a  city 
which,  like  the  man  in  the  old  proverb, 
had  grown  rich  by  minding  its  own  busi- 
ness. He  expected  to  enjoy  himself,  es- 
?*cially  as  dinner-time  was  approaching, 
he  people  here  might  be  sure  their  cor- 
dial welcome  was  as  warmly  appreciated. 

Prof  J.  R.  Burns,  of  Erie  high  school, 
said  he  had  been  pressed  into  service  to 
fill  the  place  of  a  distinguished  gentleman 
who  was  absent,  and  appreciated  the  com- 
pliment. It  may  be  thought  that  we  are 
too  ready  to  magnify  our  office,  but  the 
true  teacher  must  ever  feel  like  uncover- 
ing his  head  in  the  presence  of  a  child. 
Recognizing  the  immortal  soul  made  in 
the  likeness  of  its  Creator,  one  is  appalled 
at  the  thought  that  its  destinies  are  in 
part  committed  to  our  guidance.     Seeing 


before  us  the  future  citizen,  upon  whose 
discretion,  prudence  and  wisdom  depend 
the  destinies  of  the  republic,  and  assem- 
bled here  as  we  are  in  the  temple  of 
Almighty  God,  the  common  work  of 
church  and  school,  of  minister  and 
teacher,  is  strongly  emphasized.  We  are 
here  to  promote  the  education  of  the  child 
in  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
exchange  views  and  compare  experiences, 
and  to  go  home  strengthened  for  our 
work.  We  know  we  are  among  an  in- 
telligent, hospitable  and  generous  people, 
and  expect  a  profitable  session. 

After  music  by  the  pupils  of  No.  6, 
Croton  School,  the  President  announced 
the  following 

AUDITING    COMMITTEE. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey.  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hull 
and  Miss  Harriet  Phipps. 

After  some  announcements  by  the 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committeee,  As- 
sociation adjourned  until  afternoon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


ISS  Cleo  Murtland;  whose  singing 
xTx  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  all  the  ses- 
sions, sang  at  the  opening  of  the  after- 
noon exercises,  after  which  President 
Waller  delivered  the  following  inaugural 
address  on 

THE   LIMITATION  OP  ORGANIZATION 
IN   EDUCATION. 

The  possibilities  of  organized  eflFort  have 
but  recently  been  widel>^  appreciated.  In 
war,  politics,  and  religion  organization 
has  played  a  great  part  ever  since  civiliza- 
tion glorified  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile,  but  never  as  in  the  present 
century  have  men  applied  the  principle  in 
transportation  and  production,  in  agricul- 
ture, in  manufactures,  in  all  departments  of 
social  life. 

Through  the  organization  of  capital,  rail- 
roads have  made  one  vast  gridiron  of  our 
land.  Trains  are  rushing  in  all  directions 
like  so  many  shuttles  in  gigantic  looms 
weaving  the  webs  of  prosperity.  Through 
'  the  organization  of  capital,  the  clatter  of  the 
]  factory  has  supplanted  the  hum  of  the  spin- 
'  ning  wheel  until  this  sound  has  been  for- 
gotten a  ad  the  wheel  has  become  but  a  par- 
lor ornament,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Fates,  once  a  figure  illustrating  human  life, 
now  needs  to  be  illustrated.  Through  the 
organization  of  capital,  the  shoemaker  no 
longer  exasperates  us  with  his  procrastina- 
tion, and  the  old  *'Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam" 
is  a  figure  as  dead  as  Dagon's  image.     The 
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flour  we  eat,  the  light  we  burn,  the  clothes 
we  wear,  the  fuel  we  use,  are  the  products  of 
organized  capital. 

Our  charities  have  caught  the  idea,  and 
the  organizations  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  man  and  beast  are  innumerable. 
A  committee  at  least  is  necessary  to  formu- 
late the  ideas  of  any  deliberative  body.  We 
hardly  think  of  giving  to  the  poor,  or  to  the 
Lord,  except  through  some  organization. 
In  short,  the  necessities  of  life,  the  comforts 
of  life,  the  employments  of  life,  the  achieve- 
ments of  science,  the  triumphs  of  art  are  the 
products  of  ors^anization. 

Naturally,  education  has  rubbed  the  magic 
lamp,  that  she  micfht  enjoy  the  services  of 
this  great  jinnee  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  old-time  schoolmaster  who  rented  a 
room,  solicited  scholars,  and  year  in  and 
year  out  taught  the  alphabet  and  the  Ana- 
basis—like the  shoemaker,  the  cradler,  the 
weaver,  the  cabinet  maker — has  lost  his  oc- 
cupation. Even  so  in  law,  medicine  and 
theology.  The  preceptor  is  no  more.  Now 
all  is  oone  by  a  vast  organization ;  it  may  be 
a  university  with  a  magnificent  equipment, 
with  millions  for  its  endowment,  and  thou- 
sands of  patrons,  having  its  board  of  trus- 
tees and  varied  faculties;  it  may  be  a  system  * 
of  public  instruction  with  the  funds  of  a 
state  to  draw  upon,  a  department  at  the  cap- 
ital, ramifications  extending  from  the  larg- 
est city  to  the  remotest  cross-road,  a  system 
of  directors,  tax  collectors,  treasurers,  truant 
ofScers,  superintendents  and  teachers;  hav- 
ing the  steps  so  continuous  that  the  child 
mav  ascend  from  the  first  primary  to  the  last 
of  his  post-g^raduate  work  as  a  specialist  in 
the  university,  without  finding  an  obstacle, 
or  a  gap  to  be  spanned.  Organization  has 
been  summoned  and  has  responded  so 
grandly  to  the  call  of  education  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  inquiry,  Are  there  any 
limitations  to  its  range  of  achievement  ?  Do 
we  need  anything  beyond  perfection  of  or- 
ganization to  produce  educated  men  1  If 
anyone  thinks  this  is  a  superfluous  question 
let  him  look  about  him.  Pennsylvania  has 
a  system  of  education  with  the  township  as 
the  unit,  the  specialist  as  County  Superin- 
tendent, the  graduated  system  of  certincates 
adapted  to  local  conditions,  the  annual 
teachers'  institute  with  its  enthusiasm,  a 
system  more  nearly  perfect  as  it  came  into 
b«ing,  more  flexible,  more  simple,  more  effec- 
tive than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Are  men 
content?  No.  The  unity  of  the  system  is  not 
sufficiently  obvious.  It  seems  to  be  too  loose 
in  the  joints.  There  is  not  the  degree  of 
centralization  men  admire;  there  is  too  much 
local  control.  Consequently  every  legisla- 
ture is  importuned  to  make  the  organization 
more  obvious,  and,  therefore,  more  perfect  (.^) 
by  giving  us  a  system  of  uniform  exam- 
inations and  uniform  text-books.  Some 
would  not  object  to  uniform  school-houses, 
and  the  logical  climax  is  uniformed  school 
teachers — conductors  of  children. 

All  this  has  its  explanation  in  the  native 


craving  of  the  mind  for  uniformity  amidst 
diversity,  and  in  a  conviction  that  a  per- 
fected organization  will  iiccessarily  produce 
educated  men  and  women.  The  ideal  is  an 
educational  machine  so  correlated  in  all  its 
parts  that  when  the  oflacial  head  turns  the 
crank  or  opens  the  throttle  every  part  shall 
mechanically  respond  to  the  pressure,  and  a 
generation  of  educated  children  shall  be  the 
product. 

Can  this  ideal  be  realized  ?  If  not,  why 
not  ?    What  are  the  limitations  ? 

Let  us  look  forward  at  our  great  universi- 
ties. These  institution  seamed  great  names 
when  great  men  came  into  daily  personal 
relations  with  their  students.  The  parental 
idea  was  the  underlying  one.  A  transfor- 
mation has  come  withip  a  generation,  and 
we  are  witnessing  a  great  experiment. 
Names  have  not  changed.  **  Harvard," 
*'  Yale,"  **  Princeton,"  stand  as  of  old,  but 
the  institution  has  entered  upon  an  entirely 
new  stage  of  existence. 

A  bright  graduate  of  one  of  our  greatest 
universities  was  a  member  of  a  class  so  large 
that  he  reached  the  senior  year  before  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  his  teach- 
ers, and  he  oxAy  succeeded  then  in  doing  so 
because  he  had  become  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune^  and  in  that  capacity 
met  them  at  their  homes.  How  much  less 
could  the  few  teachers  of  that  class  come  to 
know  their  hundreds  of  pupils. 

The  pedagogical  principle  that  the  teacher 
must  know  the  mind  to  be  educated  by  him 
is  accepted  as  a  truism,  but  the  practical 
interpretation  put  upon  it  is  that  the  mind 
to  be  known  is  that  of  the  race  rather  than 
that  of  the  individual,  that  the  teacher  must 
simply  be  versed  in  physiological  psychol- 
ogy. It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
how  far  this  condition  of  teaching  is  due  to 
the  materialistic  theory  of  education,  that  it 
simply  consists  in  the  development  of  the 
proper  brain  and  nerve  centers. 

Paradoxical  as  it  is,  this  condition  has 
developed  at  the  very  time  when  child  study 
is  receiving  such  attention  as  was  never 
given  to  it  before. 

So  far  has  this  attempt  to  confer  education 
through  mere  organization  extended,  that 
the  leading  daily  of  Pennsylvania  editorially 
informed  its  readers  recently  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion of  two  students  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  immoral  conduct,  that  after  they 
had  confessed  the  charge,  a  minority  of  the 
faculty  contended,  as  did  the  expelled  stu- 
dents, that  the  University  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  undergraduates'  morals,  and  that 
it  must  deal  wnth  them  only  as  students.  Is 
there  any  logical  connection  between  this 
fact  and  the  fatal  use  of  chlorine  gas  that 
stirred  that  University  and  the  whole  coun- 
try a  year  or  two  ago  ?  Is  this  indeed  to  be 
included  as  one  of  the  limitations  of  educa- 
tional organization  ? 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  University  and  the  undergradiiates, 
those  that  constitute  the  great  majority,  the 
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boys  fresh  from  parental  discipline  and  con- 
trol, with  unformed  ideals  or  distorted 
ones,  with  little  self-control,  the  subjects  of 
impulse  rather  than  of  judgment,  who  flock 
to  these  great  institutions  where  their  fath- 
ers were  nurtured  and  enjoyed  the  guidance 
of  sage  counsellors.  We  are  not  consider- 
ing the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  post- 
G^raduate,  with  his  disciplined  mind  and  well 
formed  purpose. 

A  great  organization  with  a  regiment  of 
teachers,  larger  than  the  body  of  pupils  used 
to  be.  takes  charge  of  an  army  o\  pupils. 
Teachers  and  pupils  meet  in  the  class-room, 
it  is  true,  but  under  new  conditions.  The 
teacher  in  conducting  his  recitation  used  to 
call  a  pupil ;  now  he  calls  a  name,  often  not 
even  knowing  who  will  respond  to  it.  For 
him  there  is  no  individuality  belonging  to 
it,  appealing  to  him  and  guiding  in  the 
selection  and  framing  of  the  question.  The 
question  is  put  not  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping that  particular  pupil,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  subject.  The  aim  of 
the  teacher  is  thus  radically  changed  because 
of  the  changed  condition  under  which  he  is 
working.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  this  change 
of  aim  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  teacher 
to  attain  to  the  position  of  an  artist  in  his 
calling  .'*  The  nice  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tions to  the  pupil,  that  shall  result  in  the 
best  thinking  of  which  he  is  capable,  that 
shall  quicken  his  imagination  or  direct  and 
modulate  his  feeling,  or  determine  him  to 
action,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  artist  in  the 
profession,  is  by  the  very  conditions  ex- 
cluded. Rather  should  men  be  satisfied 
with  the  tune  of  the  organ-grinder  instead 
of  the  strains  of  Paderewski,  rather  should 
they  accept  the  chromo  as  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  the  art  of  painting,  than  accept 
work  upon  the  mind  of  the  youth  under  such 
conditions  as  the  work  of  educators.  It  may 
be  said  the  organ-grinder  has  his  place 
among  musicians.  True,  but  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  find  him  in  the  chair  of  an  instruc- 
tor in  a  musical  conservatory. 

Emerson  (The  American  Scholar,  p.  95) 
thus  voices  his  idea :  **  Colleges  in  like 
manner  have  their  indispensable  ofl5ce— to 
teach  elements.  But  they  can  only  highly 
serve  us  when  they  aim  not  to  drill,  but  to 
create:  when  they  gather  from  far  every  ray 
of  various  genius  to  their  hospitable  halls 
and  by  the  concentrated  fires  set  the  hearts 
of  their  youth  on  flame." 

President  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  for  May  thus  describes 
the  situation  :  *'  The  end  of  education  is  un- 
doubtedly the  development  of  character. 
The  experience  of  the  world  has  demon- 
strated that  while  there  are  magnificent  and 
surprising  exceptions  to  the  rule,  the  aver- 
age man  is  greatly  helped  by  submission, 
during  all  his  adolescence,  to  the  precept, 
example,  criticism  and  suggestion  of  those 
who  have  been  themselves  well  trained.  By 
such  influences,  character — physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral — is  most  likely  to  be  har-  ' 


moniously  developed.  Hence  it  is  that, 
while  we  miss  from  the  catalogue  of  college 
graduates  many  names  of  extraordinary  dis- 
tinction— for  example,  three  or  more  of  the 
most  resolute  and  orilliant  of  the  men  who 
have  been  presidents  of  the  Unted  States — 
we  do  find  upon  the  roll  a  veiy  large  per- 
centage of  men  who  have  led  long,  useful 
and  influential  careers  in  the  service  of 
church  and  state,  or  in  the  advancement  of 
science  and  education. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  long  experience  of 
the  human  race,  it  is  surprising  how  many 
men  despise  the  college- bred  man,  how  few 
college  graduates  are  found  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  and  how  man)r  of  those  who 
look  forward  to  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine  avoid  the  preparatory  discipline  of 
a  college.  Something  must  be  wrong  when 
this  state  of  things  exists.  To  the  writer,  it 
appears  that  a  college  education  would  be 
much  more  highly  valued,  and  would  be 
much  more  advantageous  to  the  world  as 
well  as  to  him  who  has  received  it,  if  a  far 
greater  amount  of  personal  supervision  at- 
tended its  progress. 

**Asan  illustration  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions, let  me  picture  an  imaginary  case, 
but  one  which,  I  venture  to  say,  has  very 
many  counterparts  in  human  life  :  A  boy  of 
good  parentage  and  environment  expects, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  pursue  an  intel- 
lectual life.  He  is  not  conscious  of  strong 
inclinations  toward  any  particular  calling, 
or  of  marked  aptitude  lor  a  special  pursuit. 
But  other  boys  go  to  college  :  his  relatives 
expect  him  to  follow.  His  course  of  study 
leads  him  on  in  this  direction.  He  goes 
with  the  crowd.  In  college  he  is  either 
subjected  to  the  rule  of  the  curriculum,  or 
he  IS  lefl  free  to  choose  his  path  through  the 
thicket  of  *ologies.'  His  parents  hesitate 
to  advise  him — *  colleges  have  changed  so 
much  in  recent  days.'  His  teachers  (most 
of  whom  are  little  older  than  himself,  and 
have  had  no  experience  of  the  world  but 
that  of  their  own  brief  academic  life)  have 
no  confidence  in  their  own  iudgment,  or  do 
not  think  it  any  part  of  their  business  to 
direct  his  course.  Are  they  not  the  advo- 
cates of  'electives'?  So  the  young  man 
floats  on,  avoiding  difiiculties  as  a  rule,  in- 
stead of  mastering  them,  and  attending  to 
appointed  duties  in  a  properly  perfunctory 
manner,  but  not  enjoying  his  intellectual 
opportunities  half  as  much  as  he  does  his 
companionship  with  his  comrades.  At 
length  he  wakes  up  to  find  that  he  is  almost, 
if  not  quite,  •  of  age,'  and  about  to  hear  *  the 
valedictory '  which  closes  for  him  his  col- 
lege course.  Then  he  is  aroused  and  per- 
haps half- frightened.  He  decides,  without 
much  reason  for  his  choice,  to  follow  this  or 
that  career,  and  so  he  launches  into  life. 
Often  he  discovers,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
seek  a  remedy,  that  he  has  made  a  mistake; 
and  it  is  auite  possible  that  he  will  remain 
for  life  the  half-hearted  and  ill-rewarded 
follower  of  a  career  which  he  ought  to  have 
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shunned,  for  he  might  have  been  happy  and 
successful  in  another. 

*'  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  condition  of 
affairs  ?  None  that  will  always  work  well. 
Educational  defects  can  be  met  by  no  cath- 
olicon.  But  there  are  certain  alleviations 
which  might  be  employed,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  in  the  next  half  century,  per- 
taps  within  the  next  few  years,  they  will 
find  favor. 

**  Emerson  has  pointed  out  the  way  in  his 
essay  on  Education.  *  Individuality,'  reads 
the  sign  post ;  persons  by  themselves,  not 
persons  enrolled  in  classes.  Our  actual 
mode  of  procedure,  he  truly  says,  aims  *  to 
do  for  masses,  what  must  be  done  reverently 
one  by  one.'  In  large  schools  there  is 
*  always  the  temptation  to  omit  the  endless 
task  of  meeting  the  wants  of  each  single 
mind  and  to  govern  by  steam.*  Our  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  *  solve  themselves 
when  we  leave  institutions  and  address  in- 
dividuals.' This  and  much  more  that  is 
worth  remembering  may  be  found  in  that 
helpful  essay. 

'*  It  would  be  well  if,  in  every  institution, 
there  should  be  one  or  more  persons  specifi- 
cally appointed  to  be  the  counsellors  or 
advisers  of  students.  Of  course  they  must 
be  men  of  liberal  culture,  but  they  should 
be  more  than  that.  They  must  be  men  who 
have  gifts  for  reading  character,  as  the  artist 
has  for  perceiving  colors,  the  physician  for 
detecting  diseases,  the  sportsman  or  the 
naturalist  for  noticing  the  movements  of 
nature.  They  must  be  chosen  because  they 
have  such  gifts,  and  they  must  be  kept  so 
free  from  appointed  lectures  and  recitations 
that  they  will  always  appear  to  the  students 
to  be  *  at  leisure. '  Such  men  can  be  found. 
Many  might  be  named  who  have  thus  been 
distinguished.  More  are  wanted— broad 
shouldered  men,  of  good  digestion,  lovers  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  capable  of  enlisting 
confidences  and  of  keeping  them  —  but 
above  all,  men  of  high  moral  and  social 
character.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  find  in 
one  man  all  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
advising  several  hundred  students,  any 
more  than  it  is  possible  for  one  physician  to 
take  care  of  all  the  patients  ot  a  hospital. 
In  a  staff,  or  committee,  or  advisory  council, 
it  would  certainly  be  possible  to  combine  an 
amount  of  medical,  psychological,  spiritual 
and  pedagogical  experience  which,  if  not 
ideal  or  complete,  would  be  far  in  advance 
of  what  any  college  offers  now.  Our  facul- 
ties are  filling  up  with  *  specialists '—but 
certainly  they  can  be  reinforced  by 
•generals.'  The  specialist  sometimes,  not 
always— as  testify  Agassiz,  Dana,  Gray, 
Child.  Whitney — regards  his  professional 
work  as  *  done '  when  his  day  has  been  care- 
fully devoted  to  his  lecture  or  his  labora- 
tory. Such  men  must  be  associated  with 
men  of  another  type,  whose  highest  delight, 
whose  noblest  duty,  is  to  inspire,  guide, 
control,  eficourage,  and  counsel  those  who 
come  under  their  notice." 


So  far  Oilman. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  systems  of  public 
instruction,  and  inquire  whether  a  perfect 
organization  is  certain  to  yield  eaucated 
bo>rs  and  girls.  In  such  ideal  organization 
it  is  the  office  of  the  superintendent  to 
translate  psychology  and  physiology  into 
formulae  tor  the  grading  of  schools,  into 
courses  of  study,  into  rules  for  the  develop- 
ment of  subjects,  and  to  put  these  into  the 
hands  of  his  teachers,  and  then  to  see  that 
they  are  daily  followed.  Those  teachers 
are  most  desirable  who  will  follow  these 
instructions  most  implicitly.  Young  girls 
and  immature  youth  will  obviously  do  this 
better  than  teachers  who  have  come  to 
possess  ideas  of  their  own.  The  working 
of  the  system  will  be  smoothest,  with 
Napoleonic  will  in  the  superintendent  and 
subserviency  in  the  teachers.  It  will  be 
more  nearly  uniform  in  its  results.  Teach- 
ers who  have  ideas  of  their  own  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  system  and  irritating  to  the  su- 
perintendent. Like  Cassius  **they  think 
too  much."  Such  teachers  are  disturbing, 
if  not  dangerous. 

But  this  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the 
Lancasterian  idea,  in  its  day  hailed  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  afterward  abandoned 
everywhere.  It  made  manifest  the  fact  that 
more  is  required  than  mere  organization. 
When  the  teacher  is  working  out  the  super- 
intendent's interpretation  of  principles,  the 
teacher  is  to  that  extent  a  machine. 

Dr.  Harris  met  this  tendency  lately  with 
the  reminder  that:  ** Principles  give  life; 
mechanical  results  death.  Our  system  of 
education  would  lose  much  if  the  teacher 
should  be  deprived  of  the  freedom  to  work 
out  his  own  interpretation  of  principles. 
We  prefer  that  the  school  shall  look  t9  prin- 
ciples rather  than  to  details,  and  that  the 
whole  school  system,  with  all  its  teachers 
and  superintenSents,  shall  look  towards  the 
eternal  stars,  and  guide  their  work  by  the 
highest  principles,  by  the  light  that  guides 
our  civilization.  School  reports  often  con- 
tain much  matter  that  tends  to  make  the 
school  rather  for  the  school  than  the  school 
for  humanity,  and  in  this  case  the  lower 
schools  do  not  open  their  doors  to  the  higher 
learning." 

The  plan  has  been  seriously  considered  of 
conducting  a  system  of  schools  by  special- 
ists, each  of  whom  shall  in  turn  hand  over 
the  school  to  his  successor  from  hour  to 
hour.  The  organization  can  be  preserved  in 
its  completeness,  and  the  disadvantage  aris- 
ing from  the  employment  of  callow  youth 
or  other  teachers  equally  subservient  can 
thus  be  avoided.  The  most  skillful  teachers 
may  thus  be  supplied  to  all  the  pupils.  But 
they  are  not  sitting  hens;  they  can't  hatch 
the  eggs  The  limitation  here  encountered 
is  in  the  nature  of  children.  The  scheme 
would  be  an  ideal  one  if  dead  matter  were 
the  substance  to  be  improved.  It  is  the 
scheme  operated  in  successful  factories. 
The  matenal  is  passed  from  expert  to  expert 
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until  it  comes  out  a  finished  product.  It  is 
successful  among  the  older  students  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  where  the  trained 
will  supplies  the  stability  found  in  inertness 
of  matter,  but  it  can  never  succeed  with 
young  children  and  youth,  because  their 
mobile  nature  is  not  duly  regarded  in  the 
scheme.  The  metamorphosis,  the  transfig- 
uration of  a  slave  of  sense  and  of  self  into 
the  freeman  of  ideas,  ideals,  and  unselfish- 
ness, cannot  be  effected  by  any  educational 
machine,  but  only  hy  the'abiding  presence 
of  the  living,  transformine  teacher. 

Having  glanced  at  the  educational  system 
as  operating  in  the  university  and  in  the 
public  schools,  let  us  note  how  nature  meets 
the  limitations  discovered. 

Nature's  teacher  is  no  automaton,  nor 
crank  in  a  machine.  She  is  more  spontane- 
ous, more  free,  more  independent,  more  re- 
sourceful, more  tactful  than  the  ideal  system 
would  tolerate.  Nature's  teachers  are  our 
mothers.     Good    teaching   mothers    make 

freat  men.  It  is  a  rare  instance  when  we 
nd  a  great  man  who  did  not  have  a  great 
mother,  and  the  element  of  heredity  is  not 
so  great  as  that  of  environment — her  influ- 
ence. If  we  would  contrast  the  difference 
between  nature's  teachers  and  those  belong- 
ing to  educational  systems,  we  have  but  to 
note  that,  however  magnificent  they  may  be 
as  charities,  and  though  conducted  upon  the 
most  scientific  principles,  orphan  asylums 
are  not  as  successful  as  mothers  in  rearing 
great  men,  still  less  are  they  patent  incuba- 
tors of  soaring  intelligence  and  exalted  vir- 
tue. As  we  depart  from  nature's  maternal 
plan,  we  find  that  no  perfection  of  mere  or- 
ganization can  supplant  it.  The  old  un- 
graded school  with  a  bom  teacher  in  it  gave 
us  me;i  such  as  that  teacher  could  never 
produce  in  a  modem  graded  school,  be- 
cause the  period  of  his  influence  is  thereby 
abridged.  The  system  of  graded  schools  is 
not  ideal,  it  is  but  an  arrangement  in  the 
interest  of  economy  of  money.  The  impos- 
ing character  of  a  vast  educational  system 
with  its  multitude  of  teachers  and  command 
of  public  funds  should  not  be  allowed  to 
blind  our  eyes  to  the  essential  conditions  of 
successful  teaching,  the  securing  and  the  re- 
taining of  the  best  possible  teachers.  No  ex- 
cellence of  system  can  atone  for  error  at  this 
point.  No  expenditure  of  money  upon  other 
salaried  officials  or  upon  costly  buildings 
can  produce  the  desired  results  if  there  is 
any  paring  down  in  such  expenditure  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  and  retain  teach- 
ers of  the  highest  order. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  system,  however  extensive, 
whether  in  a  university  or  in  a  city  or  in  a 
state,  is  subservient  to  one  end,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  and  that  the  act  of  educat- 
ing can  be  performed  by  no  board,  by  no 
superintendent,  however  skillful  he  may  be, 
but  can  only  be  performed  by  the  teacher; 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  education  is  ab- 
solutely fixed,  not  by  the  university  nor  by 


the  city  nor  by  the  state,  but  by  the  teacher 
that  is  in  personal  relation  and  contact  with 
the  child.  Here  is  the  limitation  upon  ed- 
iicational  systems.  Their  palatial  build- 
ings, with  their  libraries,  museums,  labora- 
tories and  gymnasiums,  great  and  important 
as  they  may  be,  must  all  be  held  as  only 
auxiliary  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  to 
depend  for  their  usefulness  upon  the  teacher. 
We  must,  therefore,  get  back  to  the  high 
estimate  that  was  put  upon  the  individual 
who  has  personal  charge  of  the  children,  be- 
fore he  came  to  be  overshadowed  by  the 
magnificence  of  our  modern  educational 
systems.  The  idea  that  a  man  who  under- 
stands a  given  subject  is  thereby  qualified 
to  occupy  a  chair  in  a  university  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  our  bo5^s  must  be  dis- 
pelled. The  idea  that  a  school  board,  having 
chosen  a  good  superintendent,  can  meet  in 
June  and  parcel  out  positions  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  the  educational 
ability  of  the  candidates,  must  be  dispelled. 
What  is  the  educational  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher.^  is  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion in  every  child's  education.  It  may  be 
objected  that  a  proper  recognition  of  this 
truth  involves  a  great  outlaj'  of  money.  It 
does — the  best  investment  a  community  can 
make— and  the  ignoring  of  this  truth  in- 
volves a  great  waste  of  money. 

Organization  is  the  educational  jinnee  of 
the  19th  century,  but  whether  in  the  uni- 
versity or  in  public  school  s>;stems  he  is  but 
a  servant.  However  imposing  in  propor- 
tions, he  is  simply  a  worker  for  that  master 
possessing  intelligence  and  heart  and  will, 
the  schoolmaster. 

The  attention  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation is  invited  to  this  subject  at  this 
time  because  Pennsylvania  is  particularly 
well  enabled  to  meet'this  limitation.  With 
the  returning  tide  of  prosperity  she  will  be 
able  to  raise  more  monej'  than  ever  before  for 
the  proper  education  of  her  children,  and 
with  the  princely  appropriation  of  $5,000.- 
000.00  from  the  State  treasury  a  sufficient  ad- 
ditional sum  is  provided  to  enable  directors 
to  obtain  and  to  keep  teachers  who  are  quali- 
fied for  their  great  responsibility. 

The  thought  I  would  leave  with  you  is 
that  this  great  jinnee  of  organization  has 
produced  results  so  impressive  and  impos- 
ing that  we  are  led  tacitly  to  accept  his 
ability  to  achieve  everything,  and  through 
perfection  of  machinery  to  give  us  an  edu- 
cated generation  ;  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  old 
truth  which  is  still  as  true  as  ever,  that  after 
all,  systems  are  but  auxiliary  to  and  pro- 
motive of  the  work  of  the  educator,  the 
teacher  himself— that  all  we  can  do  hy  our  ef- 
fort and  expenditure  should  be  centered 
upon  making  the  work  of  the  teacher  more 
effective.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  bom 
teacher  is  a  priceless  treasure,  and  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  the  school,  the  college, 
the  university,  gather  these  and  hold  them; 
for  upon  this  depends  the  advancement  of 
the  generation  to  follow. 
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And  since  Pennsylvania  has  risen  to  the 
occasion  in  the  appropriation  of  such  a 
magnificent  sum,  why  should  we  longer  al- 
low it  to  be  used  in  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
and  yet  call  it  a  *  *school  fund. ' '  Ever>'  dollar 
of  it  is  needed  to  give  us  first  good  teachers, 
afterward  appliances  for  the  education  of  our 
children.  Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  that  the 
bounty  of  the  state  is  used  in  addition  to 
what  we  can  and  ought  to  take  out  of  our 
own  pockets  by  taxation.  As  the  people 
pay  their  taxes  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  want 
to  know  what  they  get  for  their  money. 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  we  have  not 
meant  to  depreciate  the  magnificent  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  but  only  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  organization  cannot  do 
everything,  but  behind  and  above  all  that 
we  must  insist  on  the  selection  of  the  very 
best  teachers  the  Commonwealtn  can  pro- 
vide. 

Deputy  State  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  chair- 
man of  Executive  Committee,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  offer  two  amendments  to 
the  Constitution :  i.  To  fix  the  time  of 
meeting  permanently.  2.  To  add  a  third 
Vice-president  to  the  list  of  ofl&cers.  The 
first  would  relieve  future  Executive  Com- 
mittees of  one  of  the  most  annoying  ques- 
tions ;  the  second  was  desirable  to  meet 
cases  like  the  present,  when  neither  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  is  here,  and  the  Presi- 
dent expects  to  be  called  away  part  of 
the  time. 

After  a  solo  by  Miss  Murtland,  Prof.  W. 
C.  Robinson,  of  Athens,  Pa.,  read  the 
following  paper  on 

THE  TEACHER,    RKAI.  AND   IDEAI,. 

St.  John  had  an  entrancing  view  on  the 
island  of  Patmos,  and  we  all  know  of  the 
wonderful  things  seen  in  that  revelation; 
Plato  let  his  imagination  run  riot,  and  it 
brought  forth  the  marvelous  land  of  At- 
lantis; Sir  Thomas  More,  with  his  fine 
creative  genius,  produced  Utopia.  These 
are  all  read  to-day  with  a  fine  flavor  of  satis- 
faction. We  all  have  our  day  visions  and 
our  dreams  of  the  night.  We  muse  on  the 
things  that  might  be  or  that  might  have 
been;  we  rise  to  better  things  because  we 
build  with  our  imagination.  So,  fellow  ed- 
ucators, I  think  that  I  owe  you  no  apology 
in  presenting  the  topic  that  I  have  the  honor 
of  speaking  upon,  '*The  Teacher,  Real  and 
Ideal.'* 

The  real  teacher  you  know  well ;  he  is  of 
a  genus  that  you  readily  recognize.  But 
what  of  the  ideal  teacher?  **  Aye,  there's 
the  rub."  Literary  lights  of  all  ages  have 
struggled  to  bring  him  before  their  genera- 
tions. Rousseau,  with  all  his  brilliancy  of 
intellect  and  incomparable  diction,  pre- 
sented the  product  of  his  ideal  teacher ; 
Pestalozzi  produced  his ;  philosophers  have 


thought  and  written  ;  biographers  have  por- 
trayed the  lives  of  great  teachers,  and  have 
often  added  to  their  real  merits  in  order  to 
bring  out  their  conception  of  the  ideal.  It 
may  not  be  presumptuous  that  we,  one  of 
the  least  and  coming  farthest  from  the  ideal 
standard,  should  yet  attempt  to  show  what 
the  ideal  teacher  should  be. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  is  that  he  be 
born  a  teacher.  In  a  recent  periodical  I 
read,  *'  A  teacher  is  born,  not  made:  we  need 
a  few  more  teachers  born."  That  some 
mistake  their  calling  is  possible.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  good  old  Scotch  ladj'  who  once 
asked  her  nephew,  a  poor  preacher  whom 
nobody  cared  to  hear,  *' James,  why  did  you 
enter  the  ministry.?"  ** Because  I  was 
called,"  he  replied.  **  James,"  said  the  old 
lad^'  anxiously,  **are  you  quite  sure  it  was 
not  some  other  noise  you  heard  ?" 

But  back  of  the  natural  adaptability  for  the 
work  is  the  need  that  a  teacher  pcJssess  good 
health,  strong  nervous  energy  and  self-con- 
trol. It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  teacher 
nervous,  irritable,head-aching,and  otherwise 
in  bankruptcy,  should  teach  a  good  school. 
If  he  does  I  am  led  to  exclaim,  "  If  under 
such  unfavorable  conditions  this  teacher 
succeeds,  what  is  not  within  his  grasp  with 
all  his  powers  at  his  command.?"  It  it  is  need- 
ful that  a  teacher  start  with  good  health,  it 
follows  that  it  is  equally  imperative  that  he 
retain  it  by  a  judicious  use  of  his  powers  and 
husbanding  of  his  resources.  This  is  not 
always  done.  I  know  of  teachers  that  keep 
children  after  school,  leave  the  building  after 
the  janitor  does,  think  of  the  children  and 
the  work  on  the  way  home,  at  tea,  during 
the  evening;  they  are  ever  present  company 
in  sleep,  their  pupils  are  like  the  poor  whom 
we  have  ever  with  us.  Such  teachers  wear 
out  under  the  strain  ;  they  teach  with  less 
success  than  others  who  take  less  thought, 
and  having  to  leave  the  work  for  a  long  or 
permanent  rest,  may  say  something  about 
the  workings  of  inscrutable  providence, 
when  they  ought  to  blame  their  own  foolish 
improvidence.  I  believe  that  it  is  right 
that  a  teacher  think  of  his  pupils,  and  that 
he  pray  over  them ;  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  enough  faith  so  that  he  may  let  them 
roll  off  his  mind  and  be  at  rest  men  tall}'. 
The  ideal  teacher  carries  no '  such  burden 
with  him  on  leaving  the  school-room. 

Another  requisite  of  the  ideal  teacher  is 
scholarship.  *'  So  much  stress  is  now  placed 
on  method  and  theory  of  teaching  that  there 
is  great  dancer  of  forgetting  the  supreme 
importance  of  scholarship  and  culture.  For 
these  there  is  no  substitute,  and  any  scheme 
of  professional  studv  that  is  pursued  at  the 
expense  of  scholarship  and  culture  is  essen- 
tially bad.  To  be  open  minded,  magnani- 
mous and  manly  ;  to  have  a  love  of  the 
scholarly  vocation,  and  a  wide  and  easy 
range  of  intellectual  vision,  are  of  infinitely 
more  worth  to  the  teacher  than  any  author- 
ized set  of  technical  rules  and  principles." 
IrCt  Plato's  ideal  of  the  cultured  man  char- 
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acterize  the  teacher :  '*  A  lover  not  of  a  part 
of  wisdom,  but  of  the  whole  ;  who  has  a 
taste  for  knowledge  of  everj^  sort,  is  curious 
to  learn  and  is  never  satisfied ;  who  has 
magnificence  of  mind  and  is  the  spectator  of 
all  time  and  all  existence  ;  who  is  harmon- 
iously constituted,  of  well  proportioned  and 
gracious  mind,  whose  nature  moves  spon- 
taneously toward  the  true  being  of  every- 
thing ;  who  has  good  memory,  is  quick  to 
learn,  noble,  gracious,  the  fnend  oT  truth, 
justice,  courage,  temperance.** 

Mr.  Atkinson,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Atlantic,  makes  three  charges  against  the 
American  teacher :  Ti)  lack  of  general  cul- 
ture, (2)  lack  of  scholarship,  (3)  lack  of  pro- 
fessional preparation.  He  summarizes  : 
'*  The  lack  of  professional  training  prevents 
the  teacher  from  holding  that  standing  in 
the  community  which  other  professionally 
trained  persons  have.  The  low  status  of  the 
profession  has  not  made  the  teacher  the  ad- 
viser of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the 
parent  to  the  same  extent  to  which  the  phy- 
sician and  lawyer  are  the  advisers  in  their 
professions.  *  *  *  The  average  teacher  does 
not  keep  in  touch  with  the  advance  in  his 
line  of  work,  he  is  often  so  overworked  as  to 
make  this  impossible  ;  he  tends  to  fall  into 
routine;  in  a  word,  he  is  not  professionally 
progressive." 

Tne  teacher's  life,  if  unnecessary  annoy- 
ances are  eliminated,  has  in  it  many  spare 
moments  ;  the  evenings  will  be  used  by  the 
ideal  teacher  for  mental  improvement,  the 
long  summer  vacation  will  be  used  partly 
for  the  same  purpose.  I  know  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  who  found  time  during  the 
pressure  of  his  regular  work  to  take  a  course 
in  natural  science ;  to-day  he  is  frequently 
quoted  in  scientific  journals,  and,  though 
not  yet  forty  years  old,  he  is  an  authority. 
He  now  occupies  a  university  professorship 
and  draws  thousands  for  salary  where  form- 
erly he  drew  but  hundreds.  Is  he  the  ex- 
ception ?  He  was  an  ideal  teacher;  his  re- 
ward came  as  a  result  of  diligence,  just  as  it 
will  come,  at  least  in  a  measure,  to  any 
teacher  who  has  energy  and  ambition  to 
forge  ahead.  Do  you  lament  in  general  and 
in  your  own  case  in  particular  that  teachers 
are  poorly  paid  .^  Let  them  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  work  as  the  ideal  teacher 
will,  and  this  matter  of  salary  will  be  a  ghost 
that  is  laid.  Let  the  teacher  remember 
that  "the  gods  have  placed  sweat  in  the 
pathway  to  excellence."  '*A  man  is  as 
many  times  a  man  as  he  has  mastered  sci- 
ences." Wordsworth  has  said  the  same 
thing  in  his  familiar  lines  : 

•*So  the  wild  Tartar,  when  he  spies 
A  man  that  is  handsome,  valiant,  wise. 
If  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  to  inherit 
His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit." 

Scholarship  fossilized  is  not  the  kind  pos- 
sessed by  the  ideal  teacher.  Knowledge 
possessed  last  year  he  reviews  and  supple- 
ments.    He  holds  the  attention  of  his  pupils 


by  allaying  the  mental  thirst,  that  he  knows 
how  to  create,  with  water  from  a  living 
spring,  not  from  a  stagnant  pool.  He  sat- 
isfies their  hunger,  which  he  has  awakened, 
not  by  giving  them  cold  hash,  but  by  fresh 
and  savory  food. 

It  is  unquestionably  important  that  a 
teacher  should  know  the  laws  of  the  mind, 
the  order  of  the  unfolding  of  the  child's  in- 
tellect, the  best  incentives  to  mental  activ- 
ity, the  experiences  of  other  teachers,  mod- 
em and  ancient,  the  history  of  education ; 
but  much  of  the  investigation  with  which 
mere  school-g^rl  teachers  are  busying  them- 
selves along  the  line  of  physiological  psy- 
chology, and  because  of  which  they  are  led 
to  think  that  they  are  real  philosophers  and 
psychologists,  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  folly. 

The  ideal  teacher  is  a  trained  thinker. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  great  general  must 
have  qualities  that  would  make  him  great 
in  almost  any  walk  of  life.  I  believe  that 
the  successful  administration  of  a  school, 
be  it  large  or  small,  calls  for  a  display  of 
more  largeness  of  mind  than  success  in  al- 
most any  other  profession.  Aside  from  the 
mere  administration  of  the  school,  there  are 
great  educational  questions,  the  proper  so- 
lution of  which  requires  as  great  mental 
acumen  as  any  that  philosopher  has  ever 
settled.  And  yet  listen  to  the  charge  pre- 
ferred against  the  American  school  teacner: 
*' There  have  been  neither  educational  ex- 
perts of  sufficient  training  and  experience 
to  perfect  our  school  system,  nor  a  well 
trained,  sympathetic,  stable  body  of  teach- 
ers, to  awaken  public  interest  in  education. 
Whichever  way  we  turn  in  viewing  the  in- 
efficiency of  our  public  school  system,  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
the  personnel  of  its  leading  force  is  not  one 
of  distinction." 

The  small  rural  school  with  its  half  dozen 
pupils  cannot  afford  to  pay  living  wages  to 
the  teacher  of  talent  and  training;  they  do 
not  secure  such.  The  people  do  not  expect 
professional  training  and  broad  scholarship; 
they  expect  but  little,  and  the  teacher  sel- 
dom passes  beyond  expectation.  What  is 
the  remedy  for  this  in  our  own  State  ?  I  see 
clearly  the  light  ahead.  The  township 
graded  school  must  come ;  fewer  teachers 
will  be  employed,  and  they  will  be  better 
trained,  professional  teachers.  Better  sal- 
aries must  follow;  with  increased  salaries 
the  teachers  will  have  better  facilities  for 
self-improvement,  the  status  of  the  teacher 
will  be  raised  in  every  way.  Public  opinion 
will  demand  better  things;  increased  prepa- 
ration will  be  required  of  those  who  enter 
the  work;  with  greater  outlay  of  time  and 
money  in  preparation,  only  those  will  fit 
themselves  for  the  profession  who  are  to 
make  of  it  a  life  wort.  Teaching  will  then 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  **a  berry  picking 
roadside  where  spare  change  is  to  be  ob- 
tained before  jumping  into  the  field  in  some 
other  profession  and  going  to  work,  or  as  a 
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hospital  for  the  blind,  the  halt  and  the  lame 
of  every  other  craft. ' ' 

The  ideal  teacher  realizes  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  him  in  reference  to  the 
ethical  training  of  pupils.  It  is  not  urged 
that  pupils  receive  formal  training  along  this 
line:  but  that  they  receive  no  instruction  in 
so  important  a  matter  is  deplorable,  the  more 
so  when  we  realize  that  many  of  the  pupils 
come  from  homes  where  manners  and  morals 
are  strangers.  If  children  from  such  homes 
receive  training  it  must  be  in  the  schools, 
for  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  learn 
it  elsewhere,  their  only  place  of  abode  aside 
from  the  home  being  the  streets. 

Our  schools  are  said  by  certain  critics  to 
be  godless,  the  meaning  probably  being  that 
we  aim  at  the  training  only  of  the  intellect, 
and  leave  the  other  important  factors  that 
need  training  to  be  educated  as  best  they 
may,  which,  as  a  general  thing,  means  not 
at  all. 

Pass  many  of  our  schools,  or  notice  the 
children  on  their  way  to  or  from  school. 
What  is  your  experience  ?  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  teacher  to  be  an  observer  of  his  own 
school  on  the  road  or  in  the  streets  ;  it  may 
be  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  pupils. 
Are  the  children  polite?  do  they  show  proper 
deference  to  the  aged,  the  crippled,  tne  de- 
formed and  the  unfortunate  ?  It  the  custom 
still  held  of  keeping  bears  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  unruly,  disrespectful  children, 
there  would  be  a  sound  of  mourning  in  the 
land— American  mothers,  who  would  not  be 
comforted,  bewailing  the  loss  of  their  child- 
ren. In  your  personal  intercourse  with  the 
children  are  thev  truthful,  do  they  have  a 
proper  sense  of  honor  ?  Are  the  girls  mod- 
est, or  are  they  to  be  seen  on  the  streets 
chewing  gum,  brawling  and  talking  boister- 
ously ?  Are  any  or  all  of  these  things  in 
your  experience  t  If  so,  what  are  the  schools 
doing  to  counteract  these  highly  undesir- 
able tendencies  ?  "  Among  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  that  conduce  to  worldly  suc- 
cess there  is  no  one  the  importance  of  which 
is  more  generally  underrated  at  this  day  by 
the  young  than  good  manners.  *  *  "A  young 
man's  manners  are  the  last  touch,  the  crown- 
ing reflection  of  a  noble  character  and  the 
result  that  springs  from  the  truest  balance 
and  harmony  of  soul. ' ' 

A  cardinal  virtue  in  the  ideal  school  is 
obedience.  It  is  that  virtue  without  which 
no  one  can  enjoy  peace  and  happiness  here 
or  hereafter.  It  is  a  virtue  too  infrec^uently 
found  in  families  these  days,  unless  it  may 
be  said  to  be  rendered  by  the  senior  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  household.  The 
ideal  teacher  will  make  this  one  of  the 
principal  clauses  in  his  code  of  school  morals. 

The  school  of  the  ideal  teacher  will  be  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  of  personal  responsibility 
and  work.  The  best  teachers  will  make  the 
pupils  feel  that  much  depends  on  each  one 
of  them ;  .they  have  ambitious  schools. 
Pestalozzi  says":  *'  The  impression  of  weari- 
uess  which  habitually  reigns    in    schools 


vanished  like  a  shadow  from  my  class- 
room." I  know  of  no  better  preventive  for 
evil  tendencies  than  work.  The  pupil  that 
becomes  habituated  to  work  is  compara- 
tively safe. 

Self-restraint  from  evil  tendencies  must 
appear  in  the  school  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. Before  real  scholarship  can  be  at- 
tained, there  must  come  to  the  mind  of  the 
learner  the  power  of  concentration.  All 
other  things  must  be  put  aside,  and  the 
mind  given  wholly  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Self-restraint  is  the  greatest  lesson  that  the 
schools  can  teach. 

*'  Thou  shalt  restrain,  renounce,  refrain  ! 
Such  is  the  everlasting  song 

That  in  the  ears  of  all  men  rings. 
That  unrelieved  our  whole  life  lon^ 
Each  hour  in  passing  hoarsely  sings.*' 

There  is  in  education  too  much  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  all  play,  when  at  the  last  analysis 
there  is  no  play  about  it.  The  student's  life  is 
a  life  of  hard  work,  not  ten  hours  a  day,  but 
sixteen.  The  idea  seems  to  obtain  in  the 
minds  of  some  teachers  that  scholarship  will 
come  without  this  hard  up-hill  work,  a  sort  of 
mushroom  growth  that  will  come  up  in  the 
night  and  will  greet  one  some  fine  morning. 
Dr.  Hulbert,  speaking  of  the  same  subject, 
says  :  "The  cry  is,  load  our  shoulders,  fill 
our  hands,  play  upon  our  sensibilities,  but 
don't  set  us  to  thinking.'  Says  a  leading 
publishing  house  in  New  York  city,  *  Three- 
lourths  of  the  youth  of  our  country  are  read- 
ers of  the  dime-novel  class  of  books,  but  not 
one  in  fifty  has  any  taste  for  the  standard 
book.  The  trashy,  sensational  book  sells  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  while  the  book  of 
science,  of  poetry,  of  history,  by  the  most 
popular  author,  sells  by  the  hundreds  or 
the  thousands  !'  Why  is  this  ?  Not  be- 
cause they  love  trash,  but  because  they  hate 
thought.  They  prefer  to  have  skillful  hands 
play  upon  their  sensibilities  rather  than  to 
read  books  that  dislodge  them  from  their 
mental  indolence  and  force  them  to  think." 

The  ideal  teacher  has  traveled  the  road 
leading  to  culture  and  broad  scholarship  ; 
he  knows  what  it  all  requires;  he  knows 
that  grapes  have  not  yet  been  gathered  of 
thorns  or  figs  of  thistles,  and  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  proper  mental  and  moral 
development  from  pupils  who  are  idle,  or 
who  do  only  the  things  that  are  pleasant  to 
do.  For  the  lazy  pupil  there  is  no  place  in 
the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  work.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  this 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  most  energetic 
bodv  of  men  and  women  in  Pennsylvania. 
God  knew  that  it  was  a  real  punishment 
when  He  imposed  it.  He  makes  no  miscal- 
culations. The  average  pupil  does  not  study 
from  a  love  of  study,  any  more  than  the 
adult  person  works  for  the  love  of  work. 
The  failure  to  develop  the  fibers  of  strong 
will  power  which  will  hold  the  mind  of  the 
learner  steadily  to  the  task  even  though  it 
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be  a  disagreeable  one,  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
faults  of  our  school  training  or  lack  of  train- 
ing. The  time  will  come,  and  sooner  too 
than  is  usually  thought  by  the  ordinary 
teacher,  when  the  hard  thines  must  be  done 
because  they  are  hard.  The  pupil  is  too 
often  allowed  to  think  that  all  his  paths 
must  be  made  straight  by  the  teacher,  that 
he  is  to  have  all  things  explained  to  him. 
Thus  there  result  mental  inertness  and  lack 
of  independence.  Too  often  the  teacher, 
having  to  cover  a  prescribed  course  of  study 
within  a  fixed  time,  cannot  allow  the  pupils 
to  do  the  work  as  they  are  individually  able 
to  do  it.  The  teacher  must  advance  the 
class  as  a  grade,  so  the  slower  ones  must  re- 
ceive help  and  become  dependent.  The  in- 
dividual plan  is  the  one  that  will  be  used  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  ideal  teacher.  Mass 
instruction  must  be  eliminated  so  far  as  it 
can  be  in  school  economy.  How  often  do 
we  find  a  pupil  who  will  say  and  mean  it, 
"  I  will  try  again  and  again  till  I  succeed  *'? 
I  imagine  that  it  is  as  infrequently  as  the 
times  when  we  entertain  angels  unawares. 
Pupils  of  many  teachers  grow  up  as  pigmies 
intellectually,  when  they  ought  to  be  strong 
men  and  women.  Dr.  White  saj^s,  **  What- 
ever knowledge  is  taught  a  child  r.hould  be 
so  taught  that  the  act  of  acquiring  it  shall 
be  of  greater  value  than  the  knowledge 
itself." 

Nothing  is  more  certain  to  give  stren^h 
of  purpose,  will  power  to  hold  the  mind 
fixedly  to  hard  labor,  mental  bone  and 
sinew,  than  the  assignment  by  the  teacher 
of  definite  tasks  to  be  done  in  definite  time, 
and  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
that  such  work  will  be  exacted  at  that  time. 
It  is  the  definiteness  of  the  time  of  reckon- 
ing, the  certainty  that  this  time  will  come, 
that  gives  the  recitation  period  such  strong 
influence  in  the  hands  of  the  ideal  teacher. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment does  not  lose  something  of  its  force  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainity  of  the  date  of  the 
great  event. 

The  real  student  is  he  that  is  willing  to 
perform  labor;  there  is  no  sham,  no  make  be- 
lieve, no  pretence ;  and  the  teacher  that  is 
willing  to  encourage  sham  in  any  way  ;  who 
will  advance,  through  promotion,  the  pupil 
that  does  sham  work,  becomes  the  abettor  of 
the  crime  against  intellectuality  and  scholar- 
ship, a  crime  of  which  the  ideal  teacher  will 
never  be  guilty.  The  pupil  who,  without 
preparation,  makes  a  brilliant  showing  in  the 
recitation,  through  carelessness  or  lack  of 
insight  of  the  teacher,  is  receiving  his  first 
lesson  in  intellectual  dishonesty  and  is  be- 
in^  helped  into  the  belief  that  in  this  world 
it  IS  possible  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
Strict  honesty  must  characterize  all  such 
work  ;  school  work,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  a  search  after  truth  ;  the  lives  of  aul 
the  great  scholars  exemplify  this.  Our 
elaborate  "per cents,"  our  false  methods  of 
deciding  promotion,  the  encouragement  of 
cramming,  all  lead  to  false  ideals  of  scholar- 


ship, and  too  many  of  them  are  opposed  to 
intellectual  honesty.  Americans  are  al- 
ready too  prone  to  seem  rather  than  to  be, 
and  the  schools  should  counteract  this 
tendency. 

The  study  of  books  must  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  school  training,  often  it  forms 
all  that  there  is  of  it.  The  science  teacher 
who  with  the  class  studies  botany,  geology, 
chemistry,  or  physics  only  as  found  in  the 
text-book,  with  no  experiment  or  appeal  to 
the  real  objects,  no  appeal  to  the  experiences 
of  the  children,  no  training  of  the  power  of 
observation,  is  sadly  neglecting  the  trust  in 
his  hands.  The  ideal  teacher  makes  the 
child  the  major,  and  the  subject  matter  of 
instruction  of  minor  importance.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  so  to  train  the  pupil  that  he 
may  have  the  power  of  obtaining  new 
knowledge  for  himself,  not  at  second  hand, 
but  from  nature,  by  the  same  method  that  the 
masters  have  used  in  obtaining  their  know- 
ledge. ' '  Every  object  in  nature,  every  event 
in  life,  is  a  professor*s  chair  in  full  occu- 
pancj'.  The  stars  are  not  'gimlet  holes  bored 
to  let  the  glory  through,*  they  are  teachers 
full  of  instruction.  Every  mountain ,  valley, 
tree  and  shrub  ;  *the  brooks  that  make  the 
meadows  green* ;  flowers  arrayed  in  fragile 
glory  whose  every  petal  is  a  pulpit  orator ; 
these  objects  of  nature,  conjoined  with  facts 
of  science,  philosophy,  history,  and  art  that 
attend  them,  constitute  a  faculty  of  instruc- 
tion, by  the  side  of  which,  any  faculty  in  anv 
university,  without  them,  is  simply  sounrf- 
ing  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. ' '  Too  many 
of  our  pupils  are  like  idols  described  in  holy 
writ;  they  have  eyes  but  they  see  not,  ears 
have  they  but  they  hear  not. 

You  know  that  mathematicians  believe 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  construct  one 
formula  from  which  all  others  may  be  de- 
duced. Christ  summed  up  all  the  laws 
and  the  commandments  in  one,  and  that  was 
one  of  love.  Aside  from  all  the  qualities 
that  may  be  claimed  for  the  ideal  teacher, 
and  they  are  legion,  there  is  one  which  is 
the  summation  of  all,  and  that  is  that  he  be 
a  man,  a  masterful  man  !  This  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  in  reference  to 
the  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  Above  and 
beyond  all,  a  teacher  must  be  that  which  he 
wishes  his  pupils  to  become,  for  all  teaching 
is  best  done  by  example.  Like  the  preacher 
in  The  Deserted  Village,  so  the  school  mas- 
ter, if  he  would  allure  to  brighter  worlds, 
must  lead  the  way.  If  we  wish  honesty  in 
the  schools,  we  as  teachers  must  be  thor- 
oughly honest.  The  teacher,  if  need  be, 
must  confess  ignorance  on  certain  topics. 
With  no  descent  from  dignitj'  a  teacher  may 
say,  *'  I  do  not  know,  but  I  shall  try  to  find 
the  truth  of  the  matter  at  once."  There  is 
no  room  for  sham  or  pretense  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Does  the  teacher  wish  his 
school  to  be  orderly  }  Let  him  conform  to 
the  laws  of  order.  Is  his  school  to  be  in- 
dustrious ?  Then  he  must  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  work.    If  he  wishes  for  a  respectful 
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school  he  must  himself  be  respectful,  be  an 
example  of  courtesy,  be  a  gentleman.  The 
teacher  that  I  have  in  mind  is  a  man  of 
purity;  of  thought  and  life.  All  the  moral 
homilies  that  may  be  delivered  will  not  com- 
pare in  efl&ciency  with  the  look  of  contempt 
with  which  a  pure-minded  teacher  puts  away 
any  sugeestion  of  that  which  is  low. 

What  Doys  and  girls  want  in  this  life  is 
inspiration  rather  than  know^ledge;  it  is  well 
iflwth  can  come  together.  It  was  the  in- 
spiration that  pupils  received  from  Arnold 
or  Mark  Hopkins  that  made  them  great 
teachers.  It  takes  fire  to  kindle  fire  ;  spon- 
taneous generation  is  a  theory  long  since 
exploded.  The  greatest  duty  of  the  normal 
school  is  to  beget  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  ; 
the  school  that  fails  to  do  this  is  worthy  only 
a  respectable  funeral.  We  must  not  deify 
method,  and  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  teacher's  in- 
dividuality and  personal  force.  "The  di- 
ploma is  not  a  jolly-boat  to  float  the  holder 
through  laughine  water  to  a  position  of 
eminence. ' '  The  diploma  is  merely  a  sign  of 
qualifications ;  without  a  man  back  of  it, 
"it  is  as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a 
painted  ocean.  *  *  *  *  Alma  mater  is  no  match 
for  mother  wit.'* 

It  matters  not  so  much  that  pupils  learn 
to  coniugate  a  Greek  verb  in  all  its  intrica- 
cies, that  they  be  able  to  name  every  city  on 
the  American  or  European  sea-board,  as  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  they  learn 
the  right  and  pursue  it.  It  is  more  import- 
ant to  the  State  that  citizenship  be  protected 
by  the  right  training  of  the  young  in  the 
schools  at  the  hands  of  patriotic,  honorable 
teachers,  than  that  the  history  of  the  Caesars 
he  long  dwelt  upon. 

It  is  important  that  a  teacher  be  associ- 
ated with  men  and  events.  A  teacher  ought 
not,  from  a  sense  of  great  responsibility  in 
his  work,  avoid  society.  It  is  eminently 
important,  for  the  good  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, that  to  a  certain  extent  he  mingle 
with  the  people  among  whom  his  work  is. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  teachers  often  fail 
to  have  a  special  field  wider  than  the  school 
circle.  How  often  do  we  see  schoolmasters 
who  take  no  interest  in  the  affairs  about 
them,  and  in  their  influence  are  counted  as 
ciphers  or  not  counted  at  all;  until  many 
come  to  think  that  teachers  are  incapable  of 
making  a  success  in  any  other  business,  and 
hence  have  taken  up  teaching  as  a  last  re 
sort. 

I  am  a  hero-worshiper,  and  I  suspect  that 
you  all  worship  as  I  do.  I  admire  a  master- 
ful man,  whether  in  the  field  of  education 
or  in  any  other  field.  Yet  I  have  heard  of 
men  who,  so  far  as  their  office  was  con- 
cerned, should  be  educational  leaders,  but 
who  look  both  ways  at  once  like  the  old 
Roman  god  Janus,  smile  with  one  side  of 
the  face  and  weep  bitterly  with  the  other, 
serve  this  man  or  that  one  loyally  if  it  is 
only  possible  to  conciliate  any  and  all  par- 
ties.   They  are  **  all  things  to  all  men  that 


they  may  in  some  way  save  some."  They 
have  convictions,  and  yet  they  do  not  ex- 
press them  for  fear  that  they  may  offend 
some,  and  lessen  their  own  chance  of  re- 
election. The  cause  of  education  needs  ed- 
ucational leaders  in  every  community ;  such 
men  are  not  leaders,  they  are  led.  They 
follow  the  educational  work  simply  for  the 
few  loaves  and  fishes.  Their  motto  and 
soul's  longing  seem  to  be  well  expressed  by 
the  words  that  appeared  recently  in  the  At- 
lanta Constitution : 

"  My  office,  'tis  of  thee. 

Soft  place  reserved  for  me. 
Of  thee  I  sing. 

Place  that  I  longed  to  get, 

Worked  for  in  cold  and  wet ! 

I  love  thy  downy  bed, 

Soft  chair  and  tape  so  red  ; 

I  love  thy  full  control, 

I  love  thy  big  pay-roll, 

I'm  for  you  heart  and  soul, 
I'm  after  you  !  " 

Some  teachers  are  so  confident  after  get- 
ting a  place  that  they  go  to  sleep,  and  let 
their  souls  rest  with  the  thought  that  they 
are  safe.  I  have  seen  Rip  Van  Winkles 
even  in  the  superintendent's  chair,  and  they 
sometimes  take  more  lowly  seats  for  their 
slumbers.  I  have  seen  a  book  telling  of  the 
remarkable  deeds  of  the  Pinkertons :  on 
the  cover  is  the  cut  of  an  eye,  a  wonderfully 
bright  eye,  and  under  it  the  inscription, 
**  We  never  sleep."  Sleep  is  a  good  thing; 
it  is  nature's  restorative,  it  is  that  "which 
knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care,"  **  chief 
nourisher  in  life's  feast;"  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  also  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  death's  twin.  I  have  read  in  medical 
reports  of  cases  where  persons  have  slept 
for  years— there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of 
awakening  them  by  an>;  potent  drugs  known 
to  the  medical  profession.  I  have  read  of 
similar  cases  in  the  teaching  profession 
where  the  sleep  had  continued  for  years— no 
potent  drugs  known  to  educational  doctors 
could  restore  such  persons  to  wakefulness. 
Till  the  great  archangel  shall  set  foot  upon 
our  shore  and  proclaim  upon  his  trump  that 
time  shall  be  no  more,  tneir  slumbers  will 
be  unbroken.  Sad  it  is  for  the  schools  and 
for  the  children  that  such  teachers  may  not 
at  once  be  summoned  to  Kingdom  Come  or 
transferred  to  the  delectable  pleasures  of 
some  other  profession.  From  the  sleeping 
teacher  and  the  fussy  one,  whom  Superin- 
tendent Greenwood  denominates  heroically 
great  in  little  things,  good  Lord  deliver  us  ! 

I  know  men  who  say  what  they  think, 
though  the  axe  of  political  decapitation  may 
descend  very  soon  and  they  be  educators 
without  a  job;  men  who  stand  for  better 
things  educationally,  though  fo^yism  be 
against  them  ;  men  who  as  principals  and 
superintendents,  teachers  of^  teachers,  are 
fearless  in  opposing  the  retention  of  incom- 
petents in  office,  though  uncles  and  fathers 
at  the  right  of  them,  at  the  left  of  them,  in 
front  and  behind  them,  threaten  and  blus- 
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ter.     Such  mep  are  needed  to  stand  between 
the  children  and  inefficient  schools. 

In  the  midst  of  educational  change  and 
evolution,     the     non-progressive     teacher 
stands  aloof ;  he  clings  to  the  customs  of  the 
fathers  often  because  of  ignorance  or  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  go  in  the  good  old  way. 
He  opposes  new  plans  and  new  ideas  with 
the  old  objection,  old  as  the  eternal  hills, 
**  It  can't  be  done."    The  masterful  teacher 
comes  to  the  rescue  and  says,  "We'll  give 
it  a  tiT."     All  progress  comes  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  these  ideal  teachers.    They  are 
leading  in  the  great  cause.    We  hail  thee, 
thou  apostle  of  progress  ! 
**  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee— are  all  with  thee  ! 

Will  you  be  one  of  them?  I  know  you  have 
long  since  joined  their  ranks. 

Supt.  John  A.  Gibson,  of  Butler, 
opened  the  discussion.  **  Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star."  We  want  high  ideals 
in  all  things,  though  sometimes  unattain- 
able. The  ideal  is  needed  for  inspiration: 
though  we  cannot  reach  the  stars,  we 
are  helped  to  climb  to  the  mountain-tops; 
we  are  enabled  to  raise  ourselves  to  a 
higher  pedestal,  and  to  help  others  to  do 
the  same.  The  paper  struck  the  key- 
note in  emphasizing  the  personality,  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher.  Darwin 
proved  that  all  progress  comes  from  the 
perpetuation  of  differentiations  that  arise 
sporadically  and  adventitiously.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  ideal  teacher,  not  the 
machine  teacher;  we  are  told  there  is 
need  of  the  latter  class  also— perhaps  to 
be  a  log- chain  or  brake  upon  the  wheel 
of  progress,  to  prevent  risk  from  too  high 
speeds,  though  in  this  age  that  would 
seem  to  threaten  no  danger.  Physicists 
tell  us  that  below  the  range  of  our  senses 
is  a  constant  motion  in  matter,  by  the 
cessation  of  which  matter  itself  would 
cease  to  exist;  and  we  know  that  the 
sound  vibrations  range  above  and  below 
what  is  perceptible  by  the  gross  physical 
ear.  All  things  have  their  rhythmic 
motion,  and  being  out  of  time  or  tune 
means  disorder  and  discord.  The  ideal 
teacher  must  be  attuned  to  the  child- 
mind,  in  time  with  its  rhythmic  beat. 
The  sympathy  should  be  so  close,  the 
accord  so  true,  that  even  irregularities 
and  eccentricities  serve  as  windows 
through  which  the  teacher  beholds  the 
child's  mental  processes  The  ideal 
teacher  feels  the  throb  of  the  great  heart 
of  humanity,  and  knows  with  Drummond 
what  is  *'the  greatest  thing  in  the  world." 


He  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  gentle 
Nazarene,  and  learned  with  Paul  to  love 
God  and  his  fellowman.  '*Love  never 
faileth;"  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  how 
much  knowledge  should  be  required  of 
grammar,  or  geography,  or  anatomy — 
there  must  be  some  limit  to  brain  con- 
tent— but  there  is  and  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ideal  teacher  should  have  a 
human  heart  capable  of  illimitable  ex- 
pansion. We  want  teachers  who  look  to 
the  betterment  of  humanity;  who  believe 
the  truth,  seek  the  truth,  love  the  truth 
as  a  thing  too  precious  to  be  bartered  for 
anything  temporal. 

Dr.  Home:  I  think  the  premises  of  the 
paper  are  untenable.  The  assumption 
that  teachers  are  born,  not  made,  is  un- 
sound; and  the  subsequent  discussion  by 
the  writer  proved  its  falsity,  showing  that 
teachers  are  made,  not  born.  The  call  to 
the  teacher's  profession,  as  to  the  ministry 
or  any  other  profession,  comes  from  the 
people.  If  others  believe  you  fit  to 
preach  or  teach,  they  say  so— and  such  a 
call  is  the  only  evidence  you  have.  The 
work  of  the  student  is  a  life  work;  and 
we  are  what  we  are  by  reason  of  our  own 
individual  work — we  are  what  we  make 
of  ourselves.  So  I  object  to  the  paper  at 
its  foundation. 

Invitations  were  received  to  visit  the 
various  industries  of  New  Castle,  after 
which  Association  adjourned  till  8  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


M' 


ISS  Sara  Dana  Falls  opened  the  even- 
ing exercises  with  a  solo,  which  was 
warmly  applauded.  It  was  announced 
that  Chancellor  Holland,  of  the  Western 
University,  had  been  detained  in  London, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  present  at 
this  session.  State  Supt.  Schaeffer  was 
also  absent,  unable  to  leave  Harrisburg 
by  reason  of  the  situation  of  school  legis- 
lation in  the  last  hours  of  the  session  of 
the  Legislature.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  filled  the  vacant  places  on  the 
programme,  and  the  first  speaker  this 
evening  was  Dr.  R.  G.  Ferguson,  of 
Westminster  College,  who  took  up  Dr. 
Holland's  subject, 

THE    EDUCATIONAL     OPPORTUNITIES    OF 
WESTERN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

After  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
audience  for  the  absence  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  he  said  Western 
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Pennsylvania  was  full  of  schools,  so  that 
it  was  said  one  could  hardly  throw  a  stone 
without  striking  a  Normal  school,  an 
academy,  a  high  school,  or  a  college. 
Lawrence  county  has  all  these  except  the 
Normal  school,  and  Indiana  and  Slippery 
Rock  are  near  by.  There  are  no  antagon- 
isms— all  work  harmoniously,  realizing 
that  their  work  is  one.  But  there  is  not 
sufficiently  close  articulation  between  the 
various  factors,  especially  between  the 
high  school  and  the  college,  and  this  is 
perhaps  mainly  the  fault  of  the  colleges, 
at  least  they  are  partly  to  blame.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  high  school  course  is  ar- 
ranged rather  as  a  finishing  than  a  sub- 
graduate  course.  It  would  be  well  if 
separate  provision  could  be  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  two  classes — those 
whose  education  stops  with  the  high 
school,  and  those  who  go  higher.  So  tar 
as  this  may  be  practicable,  it  would  give 
us  the  advantage  of  closer  articulation. 
But  while  things  remain  as  they  are,  we 
are  still  wise  enough  to  pull  together. 

He  wished  to  consider  to-night  the 
question,  why  should  our  children  go  to 
college  ? — why  should  the  teacher  desire 
a  college  course,  for  himself  and  his 
pupils  ?    He  would  answer: 

1.  Because  of  the  tendency  of  college 
experience  to  reduce  one's  size — to  de- 
crease mental  adipose  and  increase  mental 
muscle  ;  bringing  the  pupil  to  a  just  esti- 
mate of  himself,  and  teaching  him  his 
limitations  as  well  as  his  powers.  The 
best  school  is  that  which  gives  us  know- 
ledge of  ourselves ;  the  college  does  this, 
and  something  more.  Many  of  the  good 
people  now  on  their  way  to  California  to 
the  great  Christian  Endeavor  Convention, 
will  visit  Yosemite,  and  get  from  Inspira- 
tion Point  a  general  view  of  the  wonder- 
ful valley  which  later  they  will  see  in  de- 
tail. College  life  should  give  the  pupil 
this  bird's  eye  view  of  the  larger  things 
of  life — an  outlook  over  the  whole  field  of 
effort. 

2.  It  furnishes  a  fine  opportunity  for 
development  of  noble  character.  Some 
of  you  will  wonder  if  this  must  not  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  on  account  of 
the  disproportionate  attention  supposed 
to  be  given  to  what  is  called  the  athletic 
side.  Granting  that  there  is  sometimes 
excess  in  that  direction,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  infer  from  the  large  share  of  newspaper 
space  given  to  this,  that  it  is  made  the 
chief  work  of  any  school.  Those  who 
know  will  agree  that  the  great  body  of 


students  give  their  time  and  strength  to 
intellectual  work.  Then  there  is  a  class 
of  men  who  go  from  college  glorying  in 
escapades  that  ought  to  be  their  shame, 
and  these  give  many  the  impression  that 
college  is  a  dangerous  place  for  a  boy. 
This  is  also  a  mistake;  the  American 
college,  at  least  the  western  college,  is 
the  safest  place  for  a  boy  outside  his 
father's  home — far  safer  than  going  into 
business  in  the  city.  He  had  in  mind 
the  Christian  college,  where  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  boys  are  growing  up  into 
church-going,  God-fearing  men.  There 
is  also  the  tendency  to  develop  effective 
workers,  by  reason  of  regularity  in  doing 
required  work  in  fixed  times,  which  re- 
sults in  diligence,  promptness,  fidelity. 
The  course  of  study  under  good  teachers 
can  hardly  fail  to  do  something  on  the 
line  of  strengthening  moral  fibre.  Lan- 
guage, philosophy,  ethical  studies,  even 
science,  tend  to  make  stronger  and  better 
men;  for  he  who  observes  nature  comes 
into  sympathy  with  her,  and  so  grows 
upward.  On  all  these  lines,  the  college 
helps  to  form  a  strong  moral  and  Christ- 
ian character;  and  from  our  western  col- 
leges are  being  sent  forth  a  strong  and 
forceful  body  of  young  men  and  women, 
living  a  Christian  life  that  will  make 
them  a  power  for  good  among  their  fel- 
lows. 

3.  What  we  have  in  the  way  of  statis- 
tics go  to  show  that  a  college  course 
gives  the  graduate  a  better  chance  for  suc- 
cess in  life.  For  instance,  in  a  sort  of 
biographical  encyclopedia  we  find  that 
while  one  college  graduate  in  every  forty 
has  attained  a  position  which  commands 
mention  in  such  a  work,  only  one  non- 
graduate  in  10,000  is  mentioned.  Upon 
this  basis  the  ratio  of  chances  would  be 
as  I  to  250.  Others  calculate  them  dif- 
ferently, but  the  lowest  figures  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  very  great 
worldly  advantage  in  favor  of  taking  a 
college  course.  In  the  professions,  of 
course,  the  graduate  has  every  advan- 
tage. 

So  we  find  that  from  these  three  lines 
of  reasoning  we  derive  the  same  conclu- 
sion— go  to  college  !  Do  not  suppose 
there  is  in  this  any  depreciation  of  the 
**  self-made  man.*'  Every  man  who  is 
made  at  all  is  self-made;  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  college  man  has 
used  better  means  to  attain  the  common 
end,  success  in  life.  After  all,  whatever 
means  we  employ  to  attain  culture,  there 
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must  be  work  of  our  own.  Schools  are 
to  be  used  as  helps,  but  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  price  of  any  good  thing  is 
labor,  which  Garfield  said  is  *'  the  only 
human  symbol  of  omnipotence.*' 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Barnhart  sang  ''  Where 
the  Lindens  bloom.*' 

Rev.  H.  S.  Jordan,  D.  D.,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  introduced  by 
President  Waller,  who  said  he  had  been 
strolling  about  the  town  and  came  upon 
the  beautiful  edifice  just  completed  by 
the  congregation  of  which  Dr.  Jordan  is 
pastor.  He  advised  every  member  of  the 
Association  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity ofiered  to  visit  this  church.  Dr. 
Jordan  then  delivered  his  lecture  on 

THE   FEI.I.OW  WHO  WINS. 

How  to  succeed  in  life,  is  the  question 
with  most  young  people.  To  begin  with, 
there  must  be  ambition  to  succeed  on  one 
line  or  another.  One  may  desire  wealth, 
another  scholarship ;  if  the  desire  is  in- 
tense and  persistent,  the  result  is  success. 
The  young  man  whose  ambition  lays  hold 
on  the  promulgation  of  great  moral  ideas 
is  to  be  congratulated,  for  such  ambition 
leads  to  high  achievement.  What  is  suc- 
cess? It  is  doing  with  all  our  might 
whatever  work  lies  before  us,  with  untir- 
ing energy  and  righteous  purpose.  There 
is  success  as  truly  in  the  quiet  walks  of 
life  as  in  the  more  prominent.  Notoriety 
is  not  greatness— Guiteau  was  as  notor- 
ious as  any  man  of  his  time.  Proebel  was 
called  a  fool  by  the  small  great  men  of  his 
day,  yet  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  primary  teaching  of  the 
world.  It  is  doing  right  things  with  a 
righteous  purpose  that  makes  success. 

What  then  may  we  do  to  help  in  this 
direction?  One  thing  is  to  settle  what 
the  individual  is  fit  for.-  The  world  is 
full  of  misfits,  and  people  do  not  care  to 
pay  much  for  them.  We  could  fill  one 
entire  State  with  people  misfitted  to  their 
occupations,  and  consequently  of  little  use 
— such  as  men  in  the  pulpit  who  ought 
to  be  selling  tinware.  There  may  even 
be  some  misfit  teachers.  The  question  of 
duty  comes  in  here,  for  fitness  does  not 
always  indicate  one's  duty.  But  to  have 
great  success  a  man  must  be  enamored  of 
his  work— there  is  no  power  without  love. 
To  achieve  success  a  man  must  have  un- 
questioned integrity — the  day  has  gone  by 
when  the  moral  element  could  be  sneered 
at ;  the  demand  of  the  times  is  for  men 
that  can  be  trusted — men  who  can  stand 


firm  and  strong  and  clean  amid  tempta- 
tions. Industry,  pluck,  persistence, 
must  mark  the  successful  man  ;  genius  is 
toil,  perseverance.  Of  course,  there  must 
be  intelligence— knowledge  of  books,  of 
men,  of  things.  **  Nothing  gives  power 
like  the  dead  languages*'  we  are  told, 
but  the  man  who  knows  our  own  English 
language  thoroughly  is  an  intelligent 
man  ;  and  to-day  the  best  literature  can 
be  bought  for  a  trifle.  We  do  not  want 
walking  cyclopedias — men  who  know  all 
about  the  past  and  something  of  the 
future,  but  nothing  of  the  practical  life  of 
the  day.  We  must  know  things — the 
things  around  us,  that  we  see  and  handle, 
and  their  use,  and  their  cost.  And  we 
must  know  men,  which  is  perhaps  hard- 
est of  all.  Everybody  can  be  reached 
along  one  of  four  lines — by  flattery,  by 
sympathy,  by  humor,  or  through  con- 
science—and these  last  are  they  who  stand 
firm  as  the  oak,  and  root  deeper  for  the 
storms.  But  we  must  not  mistake  pre- 
judices for  convictions ;  the  conscience 
must  be  enlightened.  Highest  of  all  the 
elements  of  success  is  the  moral  element, 
which  he  found  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God.  No  man  truly  succeeds  who  is 
without  the  truth  revealed  by  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  well  to  have  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  every  school,  and  in  every 
church  for  that  matter ;  but  it  is  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  that  has  made  us  a  nation, 
and  is  the  real  strength  and  power  of  our 
American  life.  Therefore  let  that  man  or 
woman  who  would  win  follow  the  Man 
of  Galilee. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  of  which  we 
give  but  a  meagre  sketch,  the  President 
appointed  the  following 

COMMITTER  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Supt. Bigler  of  Venango,  Supt. 

J.  Y.  McKinney  of  Beaver  Falls,  Prof. 
Wm.  Noetling  of  Bloomsburg,  Supt. 
Mattie  M.  Collins  of  Cameron  county, 
and  Miss  Maggie  Mitchell  of  Lawrence. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


REV,  R.  A.  Browne,  D.  D.,  of  New 
Castle,  opened  the  morning  exercises 
at  9  o'clock  by  reading  the  90th  Psalm 
and  offering  prayer,  after  which  followed 
music  led  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Young. 

Miss  Anna  Buckbee,  of  California,  Pa., 
then  read  the  following  paper  on 
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THE  child's  motive  AN  ESSENTIAL 
FACTOR    IN   EDUCATION. 

Last  winter  a  certain  newspaper  published 
aa  absurd  and  sensational  account  of  the 
death  of  a  remarkable  singer  at  Bingham- 
ton,  New  York,  but  presently  the  singer 
sent  word  from  Colorado  that  she  was  alive 
and  well.  Whereupon  a  noted  reformer  and 
lecturer,  after  commenting  severely  upon 
nhe  unreliability  of  newspaper  reports,  in- 
quired whether  the  schools  that  train  teach- 
ers were  not  responsible  for  this  lack  of 
veracity.  The  question  may  have  been  in- 
tended for  a  joke,  but  it  well  illustrates  the 
habit  of  the  public  mind  of  putting  the 
blame  for  all  sorts  of  follies  and  failures  and 
misfortunes  upon  the  public  schools.  In- 
deed, it  would  not  surprise  me  much  if  some 
one  should  ingeniously  discover  that  the 
public  schools  are  responsible  for  the  |)opu- 
larity  of  the  bicycle,  the  floods  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  fire  in  the  Paris  bazar,  and  the  in- 
surrection in  Cuba. 

Most  of  the  charges  made  we  can  well  afford 
to  ig^nore,  but  there  is  one  which,  like  Ban- 
quo's  ghost,  vfrill  not  down.  It  is  this:  that 
many  of  the  boys  and  girls  leave  school  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  never  to  return .  Now 
you  sigh  and  say,  *  *That  old  question  again. ' ' 
The  topic  as  announced  upon  the  program 
had  a  hint  of  pedagogy,  but  we  are  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  children  who  leave 
school.  I  admit  that  they  are  not  pleasant 
to  think  of,  for  they  suggest  that  odious 
word  failure  ;  so  with  that  wonderful  facility 
the  human  mind  has  for  ignoring  what  is 
disagreeable,  we  put  the  thought  of  these 
children  aside,  assuring  ourselves  vaguely 
that  they  are  needed  at  home,  or  are  too 
stupid  to  do  us  credit,  or  so  depraved  as  to 
be  injurious  in  the  school  had  they  staid. 
This  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  stupid  and 
vicious  need  the  school  most  of  all,  and  that 
the  children  actually  too  poor  to  go  to  school 
are  very  few,  and  need  not  detain  us.  The 
American  child  who  wants  to  go  to  school 
generally  goes, 

I  know  a  grammar  school  in  a  good  school 
town  where  last  year  the  total  enrollment 
was  41,  but  at  the  close  of  the  term  only  25 
were  left.  Two  had  moved  away,  but  not 
one  had  left  on  account  of  sickness  or  pov- 
erty, none  were  very  dull,  and  none,  stnctly 
speaking,  were  incorrigible.  There  had 
been  no  serious  diflficulties  between  the 
teacher  and  pupils  or  parents,  yet  14  chil- 
dren left  that  school  before  the  end  of  the 
term.  Why  did  they  go  ?  The  teacher  was 
pleasant,  refined,  sympathetic  and  strong, 
and  had  taught  for  years.  The  room  was 
large,  airy,  well  lighted  and  heated,  and 
«>mfortably  furnished  ;  on  the  walls  were 
beautiful  pictures,  and  the  cases  were  filled 
with  well-chosen  books,  but  the  pupils  went 
away.  An  attractive  room  could  not  keep 
them.  The  teacher  had  used  the  time- 
honored  incentives.    She  had  appealed  to 


their  love  of  knowledge,  to  their  need  of 
preparation  for  life,  to  their  sense  of  duty,  to 
the  spirit  of  emulation,  to  the  love  of  appro- 
bation and  power;  she  had  the  parents  with 
her,  yet  during  the  year  14  children  drifted 
into  "and  out  of  the  school.  She  was  dis- 
couraged, and  did  not  ask  to  be  retained. 
But  sne  was  re-elected  without  objection,  for 
nobody  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  the  state 
of  affairs.  That  this  is  so  common  is  the  sad 
thing  about  it.  All  of  you  know  that  this 
is  a  typical  instance,  and  that  I  have  not 
overdrawn  the  picture.  Indeed,  this  exodus 
from  our  public  schools  is  so  well  recognized 
that  we  are  frequently  exhorted  to  crowd 
into  the  primary  work  more  than  rightfully 
belongs  there,  for  presently  the  children 
will  be  out  of  our  reach.  This  is  a  matter  of 
vital  moment  to  the  State,  to  society,  to  the 
home,  and  most  of  all  to  the  child  himself, 
for  say  as  much  as  we  may  of  the  import- 
ance of  primary  work,  and  I  realize  its  im- 
portance, this  period  is  a  formative  one  too, 
wherein  lives  are  shaped  and  destinies 
moulded.  What  more  vital  subject  could 
we  discuss  than  this  }  It  is  not  so  great  a 
thin^  to  teach  those  who  want  to  learn,  but 
to  give  a  taste  for  learning  where  none 
exists,  that  were  great  indeed.  If  we  are 
true  to  our  trust,  we  shall  change  our  atti- 
tude toward  these  children,  cease  to  think 
of  them  as  outcasts  in  any  sense,  study  them 
fairly,  and  act  in  the  light  of  what  we  dis- 
cover. 

The  all  important  question  is.  What 
motives  govern  their  lives?  What  leads 
them  away  from  pleasant  school -rooms  to 
work  in  mines  or  factories  or  kitchens,  or 
to  spend  their  time  in  homes  that  have  none 
of  the  luxuries  and  few  of  the  comforts  of 
life  ?  There  is  no  secret  in  nature  and  no 
problem  in  human  life  that  I  would  give  so 
much  to  understand.  He  who  succeeds  in 
solving  this  question,  who  finds  the  way  to 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  these  children,  and 
learns  their  real  feelings  and  cherished 
thoughts,  and  sees  the  springs  of  their  ac- 
tion, will  confer  a  lasting  service  upon 
humanity.  What  is  the  reason  they  do  not 
like  school  ?  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
intellectual  life  is  not  for  them  ?  Has  God 
gifted  only  part  of  His  children  with  the  love 
of  knowledge  }  In  a  certain  sense  I  suppose 
this  is  true.  It  is  plain  that  what  the  more 
fortunate  call  intellectual  pleasure  is  a 
sealed  book  to  them.  They  do  not  love 
study  for  the  sake  of  study,  nor  do  they  find 
the  keenest  joy  of  their  young  lives  m  the 
search  for  truth,  however  much  they  may 
prize  its  practical  value  when  attained.  So 
it  is  useless  for  us  to  appeal  to  this  as  a 
motive.  I  sometimes  speculate  as  to  how 
the  beneficent  Father  will  recompense  such 
souls  in  the  hereafter  for  what  He  has  denied 
them  here.  I  see  nothing  on  this  side  the 
veil  to  make  the  balance  even. 

If  we  follow  these  pupils  out  into  what 
they  call  life,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not 
depraved,   nor  stupid,   nor  frivolous;  that 
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man]^  of  them  are  bright,  serious,  earnest, 
well-intentioned  people,  who,  later  in  life, 
become  prosperous  and  respected  citizens, 
regretting  in  numerous  cases  that  they  did 
not  remain  in  school.  Often  they  are  the 
children  of  our  dearest  friends  or  even  our 
nearest  relatives. 

I  have  made  some  little  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  four 
classes  of  these  children,  although,  of  course, 
no  sharp  lines  can  be  drawn.  First,  we 
find  many  girls  and  some  boys  who  have 
made  themselves  believe  that  they  are 
needed  in  the  home,  and  perhaps  they  are, 
but  their  parents  would  make  any  sacrifice  to 
keep  their  children  in  school.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  child's  nature  strenu- 
ously demands  the  home  life  with  its  real  in- 
terests, its  doing  things  for  the  sake  of  the 
thing  done,  and  its  opportunities  for  social 
and  emotional  development. 

Another  class  is  marked  by  its  activity. 
We  all  know  the  boys  who  are  anxious  to 
do  anything  and  everything  that  uses  up 
energy.  They  are  ready  to  move  tables  and 
chairs,  clean  blackboards  and  erasers,  put 
up  wires,  hooks  and  maps,  bring  and  ar- 
range apparatus,  hunt  specimens,  do  any- 
thing that  the  teacher  is  too  tired  or  too  lazy 
to  do.  These  boys  will  be  found  at  some 
occupation  needing  their  activity  and  using 
their  energy,  and  where  they  are  far  happier 
than  they  were  at  school.  I  have  seven  of 
these  in  mind  now,  two  at  work  in  a  coal 
mine,  two  in  a  glass  factory,  and  three  at 
heavy  farm  labor. 

Among  the  ones  who  leave  are  those  with 
a  taste  for  machinery,  for  construction,  for 
invention  ;  such  as  the  boy  who  took  the 
lumber  intended  for  a  new  shed  and  built  a 
bridge,  after  a  plan  of  his  own,  as  I  knew 
one  to  do  ;  or  who  defended  his  appropriat- 
ing the  reins  of  the  best  harness  by  saying, 
there  was  really  nothing  else  ypon  the 
premises  that  he  could  use  for  belting.  L,et 
us  ask  ourselves  honestly,  what  has  the 
daily  program  of  the  average  school  that  can 
compete  for  a  place  in  a  boy's  mind  with  in- 
terests like  these  ? 

Fourth,  it  is  found  that  a  large  number  of 
those  who  leave  school  have  gone  to  earn 
money.  Not  always  because  it  is  absolutely 
needed  in  the  home,  that  class  in  not  under 
consideration  now;  but  boys  and  girls  too 
are  earning  mone}^  because  they  believe  that 
is  .the  serious  business  of  life,  and  they  feel 
more  or  less  distinctly,  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  exercises  of  school  and 
their  real  aim  in  life.  Now  it  is  easily  ap- 
parent that  there  is  one  characteristic  com- 
mon to  all  these  children,  they  are  intensely 
practical.  They  live  in  the  present.  They 
cannot  look  into  the  future  and  see  how 
education  will  make  them  stronger  and 
happier.  They  want  immediate  results. 
They  must  see  that  a  thing  is  worth  doing 
noWy  or  they  will  not  do  it.  We  may  ignore 
this,  and  call  them  names,  and  forget  them, 
but  this  will  not  change  the  facts.     The  de- 


mand for  present  realization  is  imperative; 
it  over- rides  the  wishes  and  commands  of 
teachers  and  parents  and  dominates  the 
child.  I  know  a  boy  of  fourteen,  whom 
none  of  you  would  call  bad  and  all  of  yon 
would  call  bright.  For  instance,  when  he 
begun  to  study  decimals  he  remarked  on  the 
third  day,  "O!  I  see,  it  is  just  like  U.  S. 
money."  His  mother  and  friends  have 
done  everything  to  keep  him  in  school. 
His  teacher  likes  him  and  would  gladly 
keep  him.  He  has  before  him  the  example 
of  an  older  member  of  the  family  who  has 
reached  distinction  by  using  his  education, 
but  it  is  all  of  no  use.  The  boy  left  school 
last  April,  to  work  upon  a  farm,  where  the 
hours  are  long,  and  the  work  hard,  and  the 
pay  small,  because  his  nature  imperiously 
demanded  the  stimulus  of  seeing  the  result 
of  his  efibrt. 

Because  these  instances  challenge  us  upon 
every  hand  I  maintain,  that  the  child's 
motives  are  an  essential  factor  in  his  educa- 
tion ;  not  alone  the  motives  he  is  supposed 
to  have,  as  catalogued  by  theorists,  but  the 
motives  which  investigation  shows  he  actu- 
ally does  have.  Among  these  we  always  find 
that  the  desire  for  present  results  is  one  of 
the  strongest.  And  we  ought  not  to  be  too 
hard  with  him,  for  the  strongest  motives  for 
action  in  school  or  out,  in  your  life  or  mine, 
grow  out  of  our  seeing  clearly  the  end  ;  and 
the  nearer  the  end  the  stronger  the  action. 
Doubtless  we  all  believe  that  sometime, 
away  off  we  hope,  Christ  will  say  to  us  "  Ye 
did  it  (or  ye  did  it  not)  unto  the  least  of 
these,  hence  ye  did  it  unto  Me."  Yet  if  we 
knew  of  a  certainty  that  far-off  time  would 
be  next  week,  how  would  we  hasten  to  give 
meat  and  drink  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty, 
and  to  visit  the  sick  and  in  prison.  To  the 
mind  of  the  child  the  future  when  he  will 
need  his  education  is  as  far  off  as  heaven  is 
from  us,  and  generally  he  intends  to  get 
ready  sometime; 

**  But  a  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,   long 
thoughts." 

In  preparing  for  our  work  we  have  neg- 
lected to  study  this  central  thing,  motive, 
forgetting  that  motive  is  to  the  child  what 
steam  is  to  the  engine — it  is  what  makes  him 
go.  We  pull  and  drag  him  along  at  great 
cost,  when  we  need  only  lead  were  we  wiser. 
We  are  ever  pointing  him  to  the  distant 
mountain  top,  but  he  says  it  is  too  far  and 
too  steep,  and  he  does  not  see  any  use  of  go- 
ing up  there.  We  ought  to  place  success- 
ively just  above  him  something  he  wants, 
when  he  would  eagerly  climb  to  get  it.  This 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  home  where  the 
mother  is  wiser  than  we.  When  she 
wishes  her  little  daughter  to  learn  to  sweep 
she  does  not  scatter  dirt  upon  the  floor  at 
given  times  in  stated  quantity,  and  have  the 
child  sweep  so  many  strokes  per  day  until 
she  becomes  skillful,  so  that  in  future  she 
can  sweep  if  need  be.    She  does  nothing  so 
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foolish.  She  is  training  the  girl  to  be  an 
accomplished  housewife,  with  all  that 
means,  but  she  gives  her  a  present  motive 
for  her  work.  She  has  her  sweep  because 
the  floor  is  dirty,  not  for  the  practice.  The 
little  girl  learns  to  sew  by  trying  to  make 
dolly  a  dress,  not  for  the  sake  of  practice. 
She  tries  to  cook  that  there  may  be  supper 
for  the  tired  father,  not  for  the  sake  of 
liiture  skill.  And  so  on  through  the  long 
list  of  duties  to  be  learned  in  the  home, 
there  are  always  two  aims,  the  distant  one 
in  the  mind  of  the  mother,  and  the  present 
puqxjse  for  the  child.  Thus  the  home  train- 
ing is  real  life  in  a  sense  that  the  school  is 
not,  and  the  children  feel  the  difference. 

The  study  of  children  out  of  school  brings 
ns  two  questions  which  we  ought  to  face 
squarely,  investigate  honestly,  and  accept 
the  answers  whatever  they  may  be.  First, 
would  it  be  practicable  to  carry  this  idea  of 
present  purpose  into  the  school-room? 
Could  we  so  plan  our  program  that  the 
pupils  would  be  largely  occupied  with  doing 
things  whose  immediate  value  they  could 
see  ?  When  a  boy  frankly  says  he  sees  no 
use  of  certain  exercises  can  we  meet  him  ex- 
cept by  pointing  to  the  future?  Can  the 
same  lesson  afford  the  teacher  a  distant  aim, 
while  it  offers  the  child  something  to  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  by  no  means  entirely 
worked  out,  but  it  is  certain  that  much  can 
be  done.  A  full  account  of  the  methods  and 
devices  used  can  hardly  be  given  here,  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  present  enough  to  illus- 
trate the  position  taken. 

Let  us  begin  with  reading.  Boys  and 
girls  of  the  class  under  consideration  do  not 
like  to  read,  especially  at  school,  and  they 
do  not  like  to  study  the  reading  lesson.  In 
this  they  have  my  entire  sympathy.  The 
tediousness  of  the  ordinary  reading  lesson 
with  its  scrappy  selections,  heard  again  and 
again,  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  a  boy  who  wants  to  go  out  to  run 
an  engine.  Cm  we  remedy  this  ?  Can  we 
have  a  remote  aim  and  an  immediate  aim 
in  the  reading  ?  Let  us  see.  Out  of  school 
we  read  silently  for  information,  and  orally 
to  give  others  information  or  pleasure. 
Why  not  apply  this  to  the  school,  and  give 
the  pupil  a  book  upon  a  subject  he  cares  for 
and  let  him  read  it  for  the  same  reasons  we 
do  ?  The  teacher  has  in  mind  the  additional 
end  of  training  the  pupil  to  read,  but  this 
need  not  be  a  conscious  end  to  the  pupil. 
An  excellent  presentation  of  this  is  given 
by  Prof.  Geo.  Winch,  in  the  Nezv  England 
Journal  of  Education  for  May,  1897.  I  have 
experimented  in  this  direction  for  nine  years, 
and  am  entirely  convinced  that  in  many  cases 
&r  better  results  are  gained  by  this  individ- 
tialwork.  It  is  granted  that  this  method 
would  necessitate  some  revision  of  our  usual 
program,  but  is  there  anything  sacred  about 
a  projgram  that  it  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
keeping  a  boy  in  school  ? 

^^S^uage  lessons  afford  another  oppor- 


tunity where  the  child  should  work  from 
right  motives  and  not  for  the  sake  of  drill. 
The  onl^'^  reason  for  language  is  that  we 
may  express  thought.  The  value  of  having 
children  write  or  talk  only  when  they  have 
something  to  say  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. Would  that  time  permitted  a  full 
elaboration  of  the  gain  to  pupils  mentally 
and  morally  from  language  lessons  planned 
upon  this  basis.  We  have  trained  to  frivo- 
lous and  purposeless  lives  by  requiring 
children  to  work  at  what  they  thougnt  was 
useless,  and  have  destroyed  that  work  iu 
their  presence,  thus  confirming  their  suspic- 
ion. We  have  required  them  to  talk  and 
talk,  and  to  writeland  write,  for  the  sake  of 
the  sentences  made  without  regard  to  the  im- 
portance or  coherence  or  relation  or  truth  of 
the  thought  expressed.  Can  we  hope  that 
years  of  this  training  will  have  no  bad  ef- 
fects ?  Perhaps  the  people  who  buy  and  read 
what  they  suspect  is  not  true,  and  the  re- 
porters who  write  and  sell  what  they  know 
is  not  true,  were  both  trained  by  this  vicious 
system. 

Let  me  illustrate  just  what  is  meant  by 
motive  in  language  lessons.  Not  long  ago 
a  school  received  a  formal  invitation  to  an 
entertainment.  The  teacher  took  advant- 
age of  this  to  give  a  lesson  in  letter- writ- 
ing. An  hour  was  spent  in  this  exer- 
cise, working  with  economy  and  success, 
because  these  were  real  letters.  It  is 
easy  to  find  twenty  or  more  suitable  topics 
and  occasions  for  writing  actual  letters  for 
social  purposes.  The  pupils  send  these 
letters  to  their  friends  it  tney  choose,  and 
the  remainder  are  mailed  to  some  distant 
school  that  has  promised  to  reply.  With  a 
little  care  a  considerable  number  of  business 
letters  may  be  written  which  can  actually  be 
used.  Many  examples  from  the  language 
work  might  be  cited  showing  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  wide  application,  and  that  a  large 
amount  of  language,  penmanship,  spelling, 
social  and  business  forms  may  be  taught 
with  absolutely  no  drudgery.  The  contrast 
between  the  quality  of  this  work  and  that 
which  the  child  knows  will  be  thrown  away 
is  most  significant.  Teachers  who  try  this 
plan  do  not  care  to  go  back  to  the  other.  It 
need  not  surprise  us  that  the  children  put 
their  best  efforts  upon  this  real  work.  It  is 
the  same  with  us.  Do  we  write  letters  or 
essays  with  enthusiasm  and  pains- taking 
accuracy  only  to  throw  them  into  the  waste 
basket  ? 

It  has  been  found  in  arithmetic  that  select- 
ing problems  from  the  experience  of  the 
children  appeals  to  those  of  practical  turn 
and  makes  them  not  only  willing  but  eager 
to  get  results.  Why,  for  instance,  is  not  uie 
cost  of  a  company  dinner  with  all  its  details, 
or  the  possibilities  of  dress  that  lie  within 
five  dollars,  just  as  legitimate  for  a  girl 
to  struggle  with,  as  the  least  common 
multiple  or  the  income  from  Missouri  sixes? 
If  a  boy  is  too  active  to  sit  passively  and 
take  the  problems  you  give  him,  why  should 
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he  not  measure  and  weigh  and  study  condi- 
tions and  make  his  own  problems?  He 
goes  to  the  street  many  a  time  because  of 
the  traditional  repression  of  the  school- 
room. Drawing  may  be  made  a  natural 
means  by  which  the  child  expresses  his 
needs,  thoughts,  or  experiences.  Commer- 
cial geography  with  local,  current  and  in- 
dustrial history,  taught  largely  from  sources, 
offer  a  fruitful  field  for  this  kind  of  work. 
In  short  it  has  been  found  that  a  teacher 
with  courage  and  skill  can  reduce  drill  to  a 
minimum,  and  make  nearly  all  the  exercises 
such  that  they  justify  themselves  to  the 
pupil.  But  it  takes  time.  Yes,  but  what 
IS  time  for  ?  Could  any  better  use  be  made 
of  time  ?  Many  a  puzzled,  grieved,  disap- 
pointed parent,  whose  child  will  not  go  to 
school  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  would 
say,  No. 

The  second  question  that  arises  is,  Would 
those  who  are  neld  easily  to  their  work  by 
the  ordinary  incentives,  be  in  any  way  in- 
terfered with  by  this  prominence  of  a 
present  aim  ?  By  no  means.  On  the  other 
nand,  they  would  gain  in  strength  and  en- 
thusiasm. Would  not  this  be  true  of  you  ? 
You  might,  for  example,  enjoy  the  study  of 
the  Spanish  language  because  you  love  the 
study  of  language;  but  how  much  greater 
your  effort  and  how  much  faster  your  prog- 
ress if  you  are  thrown  among  Spaniards 
and  must  learn  in  order  to  make  your  wants 
known!  The  success  of  the  thousands  of 
foreigners  who  master  our  difficult  lan&^age 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  present  need  is  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  position  taken. 
Progress  in  arithmetic  will  be  increased 
even  for  those  who  like  it  by  adding  a 
present  use  for  the  problems.  A  girl  who 
refuses  to  learn  the  summarized  history  of 
our  protective  tariff  system  will  enjoy  it 
when  taught  in  relation  to  her  gloves  and 
handkerchiefs.  Reading  which  was  drudg- 
ery when  all  read  the  same  old  selection, 
becomes  a  delight  when  each  reads  some- 
thing the  others  did  not  know.  Literature 
is  no  less  a  treasure  for  future  enjoyment 
because  it  appeals  to  the  feelings  to-day  and 
gives  the  child  pleasure.  Study  from  a  cold 
sense  of  duty  is  warmed  and  vitalized  as 
the  children  see  the  immediate  results  of 
their  work.  No,  indeed  !  the  dignity  of 
education  is  not  lowered,  the  strength  of 
character  sought  is  not  weakened,  the 
pleasure  of  study  is  not  marred,  nor  is  the 
preparation  for  the  future  the  less  thorough, 
because  each  day  is  made  full  and  complete 
in  itself.  By  enriching  to  day  we  could 
make  the  school  a  new  world  to  those  whose 
unwilling  bodies  are  at  school  but  their 
souls — we  don't  know  where  they  are.  And 
especially  we  would  reach  and  keep  those 
for  whom  I  earnestly  plead,  those  who  will 
soon  drift  out  of  school  and  all  its  privileges 
unless  you  and  I  do  something  about  it. 

Finally,  a  present  satisfaction  in  our  work 
is  so  strong  a  factor  in  our  success  that  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  consistently  denied 


to  a  child.  Will  the  good  to  come  from  this 
meeting  be  the  less  l^ause  of  the  pleasure 
we  get  from  it  now  ?  Is  a  sermon  less  help- 
ful for  the  future  because  it  is  an  inspiration 
for  to-day  ?  Does  a  season  of  travel  leave 
us  less  rich  in  experience  and  culture  be- 
cause we  enjoy  it  at  the  time  ?  And  are  we 
as  teachers  willing  to  work  for  the  future 
reward  only.^  We  expect  that  certainly, 
but  I  strongly  suspect  that  if  our  present 
compensation  were  to  be  doubled  for  the 
coming  year,  we  would  do  far  better  work 
than  we  have  ever  been  impelled  to  do  by 
the  hope  of  any  reward  in  the  far  distance. 
Innumerable  instances  might  be  given 
outside  of  school  to  show  that  work  for 
present  results  is  consistent  with  the  high- 
est future  good.  And  when  we  shall  have 
worked  this  principle  over  until  it  permeates 
the  school,  we  nc^  no  longer  lament  the 
children  who  leave  us  to  g:o  into  real  life, 
for  the  school,  instead  of  being  a  mere  prep- 
aration for  life,  will  be  life  itself. 

Miss  Florence  May  Underwood,  of 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  opened  the  discus- 
sion. There  are  some  people  always 
ready  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry  against 
popular  education.  They  generally  be- 
long to  the  class  who  think  the  world  is 
growing  worse  instead  of  better,  and  they 
are  apt  to  lay  the  blame  of  all  that  goes 
wrong  upon  the  schools.  Even  promi- 
nent educators  sometimes  agree  with  these 
pessimists,  in  part  at  least — one  of  them 
tells  us  that  our  great  fault  is  too  much 
memory  work  and  too  little  thinking, 
and  to  our  shame  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged there  is  some  truth  in  this.  We 
do  not  always  remember  that  we  are  to 
be  builders  and  developers.  Do  you  re- 
member how  once  you  gloated  over  the 
solution  of  that  difficult  problem  in 
algebra  by  work  altogether  your  own, 
and  how  your  love  of  that  subject  in- 
creased with  every  problem  so  solved? 
Pupils  who  learn  in  that  way  realize  the 
growth  of  their  own  talent  and  ability, 
and  nothing  but  hard  necessity  will  make 
them  give  up  school.  All  personal 
motives  are  either  selfish  or  altruistic. 
If  the  teacher  is  working  solely  for  self, 
woe  unto  her  when  the  pupils  find  her 
out,  as  they  will  sooner  or  later.  "As 
the  teacher,  so  the  school"  is  true  as 
well  of  motive  as  of  conduct.  As  the 
motive  of  the  teacher,  so  is  that  of  the 
pupil.  Sometimes  the  fault  lies  back  of 
the  teacher,  in  the  power  behind  the 
throne;  the  board  of  directors,  corrupted 
by  politics,  sacrifice  their  own  honor  and 
that  of  the  schools;  the  pupils  become 
familiar  with  the  shameful  trickery,  and 
many  of  them  become  imbued  with  the 
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same  spirit.  Children  have  been  known 
to  keep  the  teacher  supplied  with  flowers, 
with  a  view  to  good  marks.  If  the 
teacher  or  superintendent  or  director  is  a 
whited  sepulchre,  why  expect  the  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  an  honor  to  themselves 
or  the  community  ?  As  regards  incen- 
tives, many  of  our  leading  colleges  still 
offer  prizes,  and  various  marking  systems 
are  in  use  in  most  high  schools.  There 
is  one  city  in  Pennsylvania  where  promo- 
tion is  governed  by  the  grade  throughout 
the  term;  but  the  leading  motive  is  gen- 
erally to  get  good  marks.  Many  pupils 
are  like  the  mule  in  the  story — you  must 
bnild  a  fire  under  them  to  get  them 
started.  Whether  there  is  more  good  or 
evil  in  the  marking  system,  is  an  open 
question,  which  she  would  leave  to  the 
members  to  settle  for  themselves. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Burns,  of  Erie  high  school, 
said  his  experience  of  many  years  had 
been  confined  to  high  school  work,  and 
perhaps  that  grade  did  not  suiOfer  so  much 
from  some  of  the  causes  mentioned  as  did 
the  lower  schools.  In  Erie  sixty  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  leave  school  be- 
fore they  are  eleven  years  old,  and  how 
to  do  the  most  for  these  sixty  per  cent,  is 
the  great  problem.  One  cause  of  the 
dropping  out  was  hinted  at  in  the  Presi- 
dent's admirable  address  yesterday;  of 
coarse  there  must  be  organization,  but 
there  may  be  too  much  company  front 
work,  which  does  not  suit  all  natures. 
The  graded  system  is  a  necessity,  but  it 
does  not  reach  everybody.  If  it  were 
possible  to  give  pupils  more  individual 
attention,  we  might  keep  them  longer  in 
school.  He  was  not  finding  fault— we 
are  doing  what  we  can  and  what  we  must; 
all  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  give  the  most 
possible  to  the  greatest  number.  In  his 
own  town  there  was  no  complaint  of  either 
the  Board  or  the  teachers— they  seemed 
to  be  doing  their  best,  and  yet  the  chil- 
dren drop  out.  There  are  many  outside 
influences  that  are  antagonistic  to  us, 
and  too  many  parents  are  indifferent. 
Even  when  teacher  and  parent  co-operate 
there  is  still  the  influence  of  the  street  to 
be  overcome,  and  a  margin  must  be  al- 
lowed for  causes  that  neither  parent  nor 
teacher  can  control.  We  may  classify 
pupils  into  three  divisions:  i.  Those 
whose  home  influences  are  on  the  side  of 
the  school,  as  intelligent  and  educated 
parents,  books,  papers,  magazines;  2. 
Those  whose  parents  are  uneducated  and 
indifferent,   and  whose  life    is    a    hard 


struggle  to  make  ends  meet;  3.  Children 
of  parents  who  speak  little  or  no  English, 
and  who  do  not  readily  acquire  a  vocabu- 
lary. This  last  class  shows  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  who  drop  out  early,  and 
we  cannot  wonder  at  it;  they  work  under 
so  many  disadvantages,  with  less  incen- 
tive, and  must  work  doubly  hard  to  keep 
up  with  the  others — what  wonder  if  they 
grow  tired  and  discouraged  ?  It  does 
seem  as  though  more  individual  teaching 
was  needed;  but  how  are  we  to  get  it? 
Special  ungraded  schools  for  these  chil- 
dren would  hardly  answer;  there  would 
be  a  suggestion  of  Botany  Bay  about  that. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  know  what  we  could 
do  about  it. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  being  invited  to 
speak,  said  Quakers  did  not  speak  unless 
the  spirit  moved  them,  and  she  was  not 
sure  she  was  ready  to  say  much  on  this 
question.  The  marking  system  had 
been  discussed;  she  had  been  interested 
for  some  time  in  watching  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  on  that  question.  Some 
have  abandoned  marks  entirely,  but 
have  not  had  great  success;  others  work 
on  percentages;  some  on  letters,  which  is 
another  form  of  the  same  thing,  but  does 
not  give  you  as  fine  a  scale.  She  had  a 
good  deal  of  faith  in  the  old-fashioned 
doctrine  of  emulation.  We  are  told  it 
encourages  a  spirit  of  selfishness.  Per- 
haps in  a  million  years  human  nature 
may  have  developed  beyond  the  need  of 
such  stimulus,  but  we  are  not  there  yet. 
Everywhere  outside  the  school  emulation 
is  the  rule — why  not  use  it  infeide? 
Children  play  to  beat,  why  not  work 
likewise?  What  is  wrong  about  the 
ambition  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  class? 
We  cannot  afford  to  disregard  this  incen- 
tive. As  to  keeping  pupils  longer  in 
school,  she  knew  of  one  school  which 
none  of  us  would  call  a  model,  where 
organization  was  at  the  minimum,  and 
pupils  were  passed  on  whenever  they 
were  ready  to  go;  the  location  in  a  mill 
village,  with  all  the  temptations  to  drop 
out;  yet  compared  with  other  schools, 
better  organized  and  with  teachers  of 
higher  professional  standing,  this  school 
has  more  boys  in  the  higher  classes.  No 
doubt  one  reason  why  they  stay  longer 
and  like  to  come  is  the  wider  scope  for 
individual  effort,  although  the  school 
does  not  ** graduate*'  them  nor  give 
diplomas.  Might  not  our  large  graded 
schools  be  divided,  and  so  give  the  pupils 
a  little  more  individual  attention  ? . 
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Miss  Buckbee  in  closing  the  discussion 
said  the  question  she  wished  to  empha- 
size was  whether  it  is  possible  to  keep 
the  children  longer  by  making  them 
understand  that  the  work  of  the  school  is 
of  real  value  to  them.  We  are  constantly 
urged  to  crowd  more  into  the  primary 
grade,  because  the  pupils  will  not  stay; 
why  not  try  to  keep  them  by  making 
school  so  pleasant  and  interesting  that 
they  will  want  more  ? 

The  pupils  of  No.  4,  Lincoln  School, 
sang  **The  Birds'  Lullaby,"  and  Miss 
Murtland  filled  a  pause  while  we  waited 
for  the  lecturer's  arrival  with  a  beautiful 
solo. 

Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  was  announced 
to  speak  on  **The  Language  Prob- 
lem/* but  not  having  time  to  make  the 
requisite  preparation,  asked  and  was 
given  leave  to  substitute  the  following 
paper  on  the 

EMOTIONAL  KLEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

To  the  careful  student  of  educational 
movements,  nothing  is  so  apparent  as  the 
tendency  to  neglect  larger  questions  in  the 
zeal  to  specialize  and  reform  along  nar- 
rower lines.  Since  the  days  of  Rousseau  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to.  make  character, 
determine  will,  by  training  the  intellect. 
Although  our  psychology  still  deals  with 
the  emotions  *'in  a  very  solemn  way,"  our 
processes  do  not  take  emotional  activity 
seriously  into  account.  Indeed,  any  at- 
tempt to  advance  the  feeling  life  is  regarded 
as  a  direct  assault  upon  the  accepted 
thought-producing  function  of  education: 
Children  are  exhorted  to  think.  Peda- 
gogues plead  for  power  to  think.  We  no 
longer  exhort  or  train  children  XofeeL  Thus 
a  false  antagonism  has  arisen,  and  the 
clamor  of  the  practical  world  is  responded  to 
by  eulogizing  schemes  of  thought  exercises, 
and  almost  no  effort  is  consciously  di- 
rected to  the  cultivation  of  that  warmth  of 
interest  and  intensity  of  feeling  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  ot  all  felicitous  educational 
processes;  the  material  of  all  great  intellec- 
ual  advancement,  especially  of  all  training 
that  makes  for  character. 

We  have  created  a  pedagogical  child,  and 
we  study  it.  We  have  lost  the  real  child 
and  the  secret  of  his  unfolding.  This  peda- 
gogical cbild  is  a  complex  of  philosophy 
and  pedantry.  It  is  the  dream  creature  of 
visionary  men  and  women  who  spend  their 
days  and  nights  evolving  schemes  for  evolv- 
ing it.  And  as  the  thing  itself  has  no  ex- 
istence in  fact,  so  the  theories  based  upon  it 
have  no  direct  reformative  or  pedagogic 
value. 

All  educational  systems*  great  in  applica- 
tion, were  fitted  to  the  real  child,  educating 


him  for  a  specific  purpose  in  a  definite,  if  not 
always  consistent,  way. 

Balzac  in  *'  Une  Fille  d'^ve''  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  depressing  education  given 
by  the  Countess  of  Granville  to  her  two 
daughters.  To  make  smooth  their  path  to 
heaven  and  husbands  she  subjected  them  to 
a  regime  that  had  at  least  one  fatal  defect- 
it  took  no  account  of  the  emotions.  The  re- 
sult may  be  gathered  from  the  story.  But 
have  we  not  to-day  mothers  and  teachers 
who  pursue  systems  of  education  at  the  cost 
of  the  pupil's  emotions,  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  cost  of  their  real  happiness  ?  We  do  not 
take  account  of  those  emotions  which  are 
the  highest  part  of  our  nature  and  are  most 
impressionable  in  childhood. 

The  world  of  the  useful  is  to  us  the  world 
of  fact.  But  fact  has  to  be  transmuted  by 
the  imagination  before  it  can  reach  and  act 
upon  the  emotions.  What  we  need  is  an 
educational  system  which  parallels  the  ap- 
peal to  the  mind  through  facts  with  an  ap- 
peal through  the  same  facts  transmuted  by 
the  imagination. 

In  the  earl^  church  schools  the  emotional 
life  of  the  child  was  appropriated  to  religion. 
It  was  conserved  for  tne  life  to  be,  and  the 
meagre  intellectual  culture  of  these  schools 
was  designed  to  organize  the  feeling  life  for 
action  in  religion.  When  the  layman 
triumphed  over  the  ecclesiastic,  this  emo- 
tional life  was  left  to  seek  along  its  own 
avenues,  by  chance  and  accident,  the  com- 
fort and  strength  its  repose  in  religion  gave 
to  it,  and  the  energy  of  the  school  was  de- 
voted to  a  keen  intellectual  awakening,  re- 
sulting in  a  biased  and  in  manv  cases  un- 
fortunate training.  If  the  ideal  is  to  shift 
from  the  life  to  he  to  the  life  that  is,  from 
religion  to  some  current  interest,  from  living 
to  (fie  to  living  to  live  completely,  we  must 
still  utilize  allthe  energy  of  the  child.  We 
must  recognize  the  emotional  life  as  the 
basis  of  appeal  for  all  high  acting  and  hi^h 
thinking.  We  can  never  make  men  by  ig- 
noring an  essential  element  in  manliness. 
To  live  well  we  must  know  clearlv  and  feel 
keenly  and  act  nobly;  and,  indeea,  we  shall 
have  noble  acting  only  as  we  have  gladsome 
action — action  inspired  of  feeling  and  not  of 
thought.  The  church  made  men  of  great 
power,  because  it  made  men  of  great  feeling. 

The  same  is  substantially  true  of  the  great 
Greek  system,  prior  to  the  days  of  the 
Sophists.  The  child  was  trained  to  feel  de- 
voutly. His  enthusiasm  for  things  mounted, 
in  its  personified  aspects,  into  religious  ar- 
dor, and  his  love  for  his  state  became  the 
passion  of  his  soul.  This  was  the  state- 
intoxicated  man.  Banishment  was  worse 
than  death,  and  service  to  his  state  the 
crowning  act  of  his  life.  His  matchless  art 
and  his  exaltation  of  the  sacred  Muses  are 
but  the  symbolism  of  a  patriotic  snirit,  of  a 
spirit  trained  almost  to  ecstasy  in  the  Palaes- 
tra and  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Agora.  His 
educational  progress  was  measured  by  de- 
votion, not  by  acquisition. 
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Over  against  this,  modem  education  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  intellectual,  less  and 
less  aesthetic, — and  the  cry  of  the  pedagogue 
is  *'How  can  we  make  education  more 
ethical?"  How  indeed,  when  the  very 
element  that  makes  for  ethical  living  is  de- 
creasingly  significant  in  our  educational 
schemes  ? 

For  keen  intellectual  training  in  the  col- 
lege and  the  university,  we  will  all  plead. 
The  career  of  the  specialist  is  by  no  means 
to  be  decried  nor  the  means  of  its  attain- 
ment to  be  attacked.  But  in  an  elementary 
school,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  child 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  purely  intellectual 
training  in  the  university,  the  educational 
process  should  enkindle  in  the  student  an 
increasing  warmth  of  feeling,  a  keener  emo- 
tional response  to  the  things  of  the  curri- 
culum. 

By  some  it  may  be  argued  that  such  a 
course  is  silly  and  unworthy  that  intellect- 
ual general  called  **  Teacher."  It  seems 
silly,  if  at  all,  only  because  we  have  de- 
parted from  actual  things  and  have  so  far 
forgotten  childhood,  in  our  zeal  for  theory 
and  system,  that  our  very  attitude  is  our 
shame.  Nothing  is  silly  that  meets  the 
normal  unfolding  of  the  child.  Nothing  is 
weak  that  gives  strength  to  awakening 
spiritual  power.  I  had  rather  stand  for  the 
least  helpful  influence  that  lifts  trusting 
childhood  sunward  than  to  be  the  framer  of 
the  greatest  theory  that  ever  leaped  from 
the  power  of  perverted  philosophy  to  en- 
thrall in  the  name  of  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment the  struggling  spirits  of  children. 

We  have  unwittingly  subscribed  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  child  will  act  wisely  if  he 
knows  the  things  of  action — ^that  knowledge 
conditions  character — whereas  daily  experi- 
ence should  enforce  the  truth  that  we  act 
only  as  we  feel  keenly — ^that  our  emotional 
life  conditions  character.  As  long  as  train- 
ing of  the  will  to  do  the  right — causing  the 
child  to  act  conscientiously — is  an  essential 
end  in  education,  so  long  shall  we  be  obliged 
to  train  the  emotional  nature  of  the  youui. 

Prevailing  practice  is  at  least  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  wide- spread  fear  that  our 
schools  are  Irreligious.  The  world  is  not 
yet  ripe  for  intellectual  creeds.  It  reaches 
trustingly  for  the  warm  hand  of  a  loving 
Guide,  and  nestles  close  to  the  great  Heart 
that  throbs  for  all  the  world.  To  crush  the 
emotions  of  the  child  is  to  crush  his  religion. 
To  enlarge  and  organize  his  heart-power  is 
to  increase  the  possibility,  if  not  the  reality, 
of  his  religious  life.  Popular  education  has 
not  yet  explained  satisfactorily  how  that 
predominant  intellectual  life  is  to  serve  the 
higher  destiny  of  the  soul;  nor  will  our 
vociferous  claim  that  we  are  educating  for 
practical  life,  for  professional  life,  or  for 
civic  life,  silence  the  justly  persistent  de- 
mand that  the  school  should  fit  the  child 
for  complete  life. 

Does  any  one  seriously  believe  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  township  or  ward,  its  or- 


fi^anic  relation  to  the  county  and  its  political 
functions,  will  in  any  measurable  degree 
increase  patriotism.^  Have  we  not  yet 
learned  that  it  is  love  of  country,  not  knowl- 
edge of  country,  that  makes  for  citizenship, 
that,  in  short, 

*•  It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain. 
And  he  that  followeth  love's  behest 
Far  excellelh  all  the  rest." 

Neither  shall  we  by  any  such  formal  ex- 
pressions of  faith  in  the  aesthetic  life  of  the 
child  as  the  flag  on  the  school  building, 
pictures  and  statuary  on  the  walls,  architec- 
turally perfect  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
increased  attention  to  artistic  detail  in  fur- 
nishings and  apparatus,  be  able  to  atone  for 
the  omission  of  direct  appeals  and  specific 
training  along  this  line.  These  objective 
ornaments  are  decorative  only  to  the  feel- 
ingless.  The  soul  informed  with  feeling 
gives  to  these  their  spiritual  significance, 
entertains  them,  honors  them  by  enjoying 
them.  Just  as  all  things  of  the  State  are  for 
the  citizen,  so  all  things  of  the  school  are 
for  the  child. 

Intellectual  activity  in  some  elementary 
form — crude  knowledge — I  am  aware  is  es- 
sential to  the  emotional  activity  I  have  in 
mind,  and  it  is  just  to  say  that  no  desire  is 
here  expressed  for  an  elimination  of  intel- 
lectual processes.  Far  from  it.  But  we  must 
recognize  with  increasing  candor  the  need 
of  the  intellectual  process  basing  itself  upon 
an  enlarging  emotional  element.  This  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  actual 
childhood.  We  must  change  our  courses  of 
study  from  an  intellectual  to  an  aesthetic 
basis.  Then  the  child  will  love  what  he  now 
crudely  knows,  and  this  love  of  his  early 
career  will  by  transformation  become  the 
organized  scientific  knowledge  of  his  ad- 
vanced years.  The  basis  must  be  sympa- 
thetic, not  scientific.  This  warmth  of'^inter- 
est  will  make  pleasant,  make  easy,  make 
speedy  the  advance  of  the  child  through  the 
whole  ran^e  of  his  eflFort.  The  intellectual 
stimulus  IS  keen;  the  emotional  is  keener. 
The  intellectual  stimulus  is  objective  and 
transitory,  seeks  its  results  in  the  changing 
things  it  masters;  the  emotional  stimulus  is 
subjective  and  enduring,  seeks  its  results  in 
the  exaltation  of  its  own  character.  The 
intellectual  activity  adds  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man knowledge  or  human  possession:  the 
emotional  intensifies  and  enriches  life,  and 
adds  to  the  sum  of  human  worth. 

Intellectual  training  finds  in  the  objective 
world  no  companionship:  The  world  is  to 
be  known  that  it  may  serve  the  knower. 
Esthetic  training  finds  in  the  same  world 
kinship  and  comfort.  The  world  of  things 
is  to  be  loved  that  the  lover  mav  be  better, 
nobler,  wider  in  sympathy  ana  in  philan- 
thropy. It  follows  that  language,  the  rev- 
elation of  spiritual  interests,  and  nature 
study,  the  revelation  of  material  interests, 
must  constitute  the  centre  of  all  systems  01 
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correlation  and  of  all  systems  of  study. 
The  saving  element  in  the  present  widely- 
discussed  doctrine  of  interest  is  to  be  found 
right  here.  Many-sided  interest  is  valuable, 
provided  always  this  many-sidedness  is  in- 
dicative of  a  broad  sympathy,  a  trained 
feeling  for  the  things  that  interest.  **  Edu- 
cation for  its  own  sake"  may  demand  too 
much.  But  education  for  the  sake  of  the 
educated  is  surely  desirable. 

The  child's  first  acquaintance  with  objec- 
tive things  must  engender  in  him  a  sincere 
love  for  these  thingjs.  Mechanical  iteration 
is  the  radical  fault  in  education;  familiarity 
with  things  is  the  scientific  remedy.  Better 
not  to  teach  them  than  to  weary.  *  *  Sowers, 
reapers,  and  gardeners,  hunters,  fishermen, 
and  the  feeders  of  flocks,  are  the  best  so- 
ciety for  boys."  And  the  enthusiastic  ob- 
servation of  golden  grain,  springing  grass, 
bursting  bloom,  flowing  streams,  happy 
flocks,  and  changing  sky,  are  the  best 
sources  of  inspiration  for  the  whole  educa- 
tional process.  The  memory  of  these  in 
years  of  maturity  is  attended  by  a  warmth  of 
interest  that  makes  the  hand  more  cunning, 
the  brain  more  vigorous,  the  soul  more  noble. 

This  free  activity  and  perfect  play  of  emo 
tional  energy  is  suddenly  suppressed  when 
the  child  enters  school.  He  is  restrained 
where  formerly  he  was  free,  and  urged  to 
activity  to  which  before  he  was  a  stranger. 
School  becomes  distasteful  to  him.  He 
needs  in  this  first  restraint  the  greatest 
care,  the  warmest  sympathy.  Keep  his 
heart  warm  for  the  things  he  loved  of  his 
own  choice,  and  link  the  new  lovingly  with 
the  old.  He  should  grow  in  feeling  as  he 
grows  in  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  very 
source  of  his  inspiration  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  feels  that  he  knows,  and  not 
that  he  knows  that  he  grows. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  German  schoolmas- 
ter, Stan  in  hand,  leading  a  score  or  more  of 
boys  along  a  winding  stream,  under  tower- 
ing trees,  in  the  heart  of  the  Turingen  hills. 
And  what  a  scene!  Teacher  cafm,  com- 
municative, contented  ;  pupils  leaping  with 
the  waterfall,  singing  with  the  birds,  shout- 
ing with  the  breezes,  running  with  the 
shadows,  happy  because  in  a  school  that 
fed  the  emotions  and  exalted  the  spirit. 

Next  to  this  in  point  of  time  and  in 
value  to  the  child  is  the  power  to  share  in 
the  life  of  the  race  through  language.  Why 
do  we  not  see  to  it  that  the  first  expressional 
activity  of  the  child  shall  be  in  reading  and 
in  oral  narrative?  If  the  child  understands 
that  the  language  symbol  is  the  barrier  be- 
tween him  and  "rich  treasures  of  warm 
human  experience,  he  will  early  find  a 
breach  in  the  wall  and  enter.  The  same 
impulse  that  drives  him  to  the  haunt  of 
bird  and  bloom  will  compel  him  to  read. 
In  my  own  life  nothing  so  inspired  me  to 
learn  as  the  reading  of  my  teacher.  She 
selected  such  lessons  as  appealed  to  my 
imagination  and  set  my  soul  aflame.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  learned  to  read.    It  was  no 


task,  it  was  a  necessity.  I  compassed  the 
process  for  the  same  reason  that  I  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  the  neighboring  hills — ^to 
get  the  view  beyond.  This  was  more  than 
curiosity.  It  was  the  confident  assurance 
to  me  that  life  would  be  happier  and  richer 
for  this  vision.  In  the  same  way  later  on, 
history  was  read  to  our  school,  and  that 
reading  inspired  a  research  for  every  old 
history  in  the  village.  They  were  read 
eagerly.  A  love  for  the  study  was  engend- 
ers that  has  and  will  not  pass  away.  This 
saved  the  boys  from  vicious  literature  and 
cheap  novels.  They  had  those,  but  they 
preferred  these.  Plato  is  the  author  of  the 
maxim  so  much  respected  by  the  Germans 
that  "the  feeling  with  which  education  be- 
gins is  wonder."  This  comprehends  the 
entire  problem.  Education  begins  in  feel- 
ing, and  we  may  add  continues  in  feeling- 
and  ends  in  feeling,  provided  only  that 
wonder  is  not  destroyed,  but  organized  into 
all  forms  of  beauty  in  ait  and  into  all  orders 
of  truth  in  science. 

This  discus.«ion  leads  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  imagination  of  the  child  in  his  early 
educational  career.  This  is  the  child*s  most 
dangerous  power,  because  most  intimate 
with  heaven- ordained  sympathies.  It  is  the 
intellect's  reporter  of  the  feelinc^  life.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  feeling  faculty.  If  the  feeling 
life  be  left  to  itself,  it  creates  a  world  of 
sense  of  which  Dr.  Holland  says:  :*This 
world  of  sense  built  by  the  imagination — 
how  fair  and  foul  it  is!  Like  a  fairy  island 
in  the  sea  of  life,  it  smiles  in  sunlight  and 
sleeps  in  green.  Known  of  the  world  not 
by  communion  of  knowledge,  but  by  per- 
sonal, secret  discovery.  The  waves  of  every 
ocean  kiss  its  feet.  The  airs  of  ever>'  clime 
play  upon  its  trees,  and  tire  with  the  volup- 
tuous music  which  they  hear.  Flowers  bend 
lightly  to  the  fall  of  fountains,  and  beauti- 
ful forms  are  wreathing  their  white  arms, 
and  calling  for  companionship.  Out  toward 
this  charmed  island,  by  day  and  by  night, 
a  million  shallops  push  unseen  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  world  of  real  life  left  be- 
hind, for  revelry  and  reward.  The  single 
sailors  never  meet  each  other;  they  tread 
the  same  paths  unknown  of  each  other;  they 
come  back  and  no  one  knows,  and  no  one 
asks  where  they  have  been.  Again  and 
again  is  the  visit  repeated,  with  no  abso- 
lutely vicious  intention,  yet  not  without 
gathering  the  taint  of  vice.  If  God*s  light 
should  break  upon  this  crowded  sea,  and 
discover  the  secrets  of  the  island  which 
it  invests,  what  shameful  retreats  and 
encounters  should  we  witness  —  fathers, 
mothers,  maidens,  men.  children  even, 
whom  we  had  deemed  as  pure  as  snow- 
flying  with  guilty  eyes  and  white  lips  to 
hide  themselves  from  a  ^eat  disgfrace!" 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  cultivated  and 
honored — appealed  to  by  the  beauty  of  things 
and  the  goodness  of  mankind,  this  world  of 
spirit,  built  by  the  imagination,  how  fair 
and  how  beautiful  it  is!    Like  a  fragrant 
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California  to  the  weary  traveler,  it  is  filled 
to  the  utmost  horizon  with  the  beauty  of 
things,  the  jflory  of  perfect  human  action, 
and  IS  best  described  by  Ruskin  in  the  in- 
spiration of  art  at  Pisa:  ** Above  the 
scenery  of  perfect  human  life,  rose  dome 
and  bell-tower  burning  with  white  alabas- 
ter and  gold :  beyond  dome  and  bell  tower 
the  slopes  of  mighty  hills  hoary  with  olive; 
far  in  tne  north,  above  a  purple  sea  of  peaks 
of  solemn  Apennine,  the  clear  sharp-cloven 
Carrara  mountains  sent  up  their  steadfast 
flames  of  marble  summit  into  amber  sky ; 
the  f  reat  sea  itself,  scorching  with  expanse 
of  light  stretching  from  their  feet  to  the 
Gorgonian  isles,  and  over  all  these,  ever 
present,  near  or  far,  that  untroubled  and 
sacred  sky,  which  opened  straight  through 
its  crates  of  cloud  and  veils  of  dew  into  the 
awmlness  of  the  eternal  world  :  a  heaven  in 
which  every  cloud  that  passed  was  literally 
the  chariot  of  an  an^el,  and  every  ray  of  its 
evening  and  morning  streamed  from  the 
throne  of  God."  And  in  all  this  the  imag- 
ination is  blameless.  It  must  work  ;  if  not 
upon  the  realities  of  the  emotional  life,  then, 
unfortunately  but  surely,  upon  the  self- 
created  chimeras  of  an  undirected  spirit. 

Nor  IS  this  all.  The  discipline  of  the 
school  finds  its  happiest  basis  in  this  feel- 
ing life.  Watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  gives  way  to  confidence.  Sympathy 
for  life  and  for  things  tempers  the  conduct  of 
the  child,  renders  government  easy,  because 
the  child  lives  to  produce  in  others  the  same 
joy  he  himself  craves.  Justice  born  of  love 
makes  administrative  functions  easy. 
Touch  the  child's  feelings  and  you  touch 
his  conduct.  The  action  is  the  expression 
of  the  emotion  that  possesses  him. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  value  for 
character  of  those  contemplative  and  medita- 
tive moods  into  which  childhood  at  some 
stage  of  advance  is  sure  to  enter?  Shall  we 
rudely  break  in  upon  the  sacred  commun- 
ion, and  drive  the  child  to  expressional  fea- 
tures of  school  work  ?  Shall  we  drag  the 
pious  devotee,  who  on  his  knees  before  the 
crucifix  is  communing  with  the  invisible, 
from  his  vision  splendid.^  Let  us  learn 
that  the  soul  of  childhood  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  a  great  emotion  is  struggling  and 
stren^^thening  that  it  shall  finally  break 
from  its  reverie,  joyous,  vigorous,  free — that 
the  soul  in  meditation  is  indeed  enchrysa- 
lised  and  shall  in  due  season  arise  iris- 
tinted,  enfranchised,  and  glorified. 

The  conclusion  to  all  this  must  be  appar- 
ent—more sympathy,  more  humanity  in 
treatment,  more  humanistic  and  nature  lore 
for  the  child — ^that  he  may  love  learning  as 
he  loves  every  other  benefaction  of  his  life, 
and  pursue  it  till  he  shall  know  and  feel 
and  do  to  the  uttermost,  finding  joy  and 
strength  in  perfecting  knowledge  and  feel- 
ing, and  finding  peace  at  the  last  for  having 
done  all  things  well. 

Association  adjourned  till  2  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  trio  by  the  Misses  Nicklin  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  hearers. 

Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  read  the  following  report  on 

THE  DR.  BURROWKS  MEMORIAL. 

The  duty  assigned  to  your  Memorial 
Committee  has  been  discharged.  The 
name  and  the  face  of  Thomas  Henry  Bur- 
rowes  will,  as  a  result  of  this  work,  be 
familiar  to  the  school  men  of  Pennsylva- 
nia for  generations.  To  ensure  such  re- 
sult has  been  to  confer  lasting  benefit 
upon  the  State.  The  true  wealth  of  a 
State  is  not  in  money  or  in  material  pos- 
sessions, but  in  men;  and  to  recover  from 
threatened  oblivion  the  name  of  one  or 
another  of  her  most  worthy  sons,  is  at 
once  a  privilege  and  a  patriotic  duty. 
This  has  been  our  privilege,  and  it  is  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  which  we  have 
the  honor  to  report  today. 

It  was  felt  many  years  ago  that  the 
Commonwealth  owed  to  Dr.  Burrowes 
some  honorable  recognition  of  his  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  general  education 
within  her  borders,  and  committees  were 
appointed  at  successive  meetings  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  with  this  end 
in  view,  but  without  result.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  say  why  they  failed.  Although  the  day 
is  late,  at  last  the  work  is  done,  and  we 
congratulate  your  honorable  body  that 
amongst  the  many  good  things  it  has 
aided  in  accomplishing  is  the  erection 
and  completion  of  this  memorial  in  honor 
of  the  foremost  Common  School  man  in 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  read  letters 
received  from  Universities,  Colleges, 
Academies,  Normal  Schools,  Superinten- 
dents and  others  to  whom  handsomely 
framed  copies  of  the  life-like  portrait  of 
Dr.  Burrowes  have  been  sent,  as  a  gift 
from  the  Dr.  Burrowes  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, to  be  placed  upon  their  walls;  for 
we  have  sent  a  large  number  of  artist- 
proof  portraits,  ready  to  be  put  upon  the 
wall,  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fifteen  thousand  or  more  copies 
of  the  plate  edition  widely  distributed. 

In  this  report  we  do  not  propose  to 
dwell  upon  these  features  of  the  work,  but 
simply  to  present  a  condensed  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenses,  and,  leaving 
that  to  tell  its  story,  go  on  to  speak  of 
two  or  three  subjects  the  consideration  of 
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which  may  be  more  profitable  and  of 
greater  interest. 

Some  persons  who  know  little  of  Dr. 
Burrowes,  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
immense  faith  that  was  evident  in  all  his 
work.  We  have  recently  been  struck  with 
a  statement  by  Dr.  Wickersham  in  his 
•/  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania," 
which  throws  this  quality  of  the  man  into 
strong  relief,  and  he  who  knew  him  reads 
between  the  lines  the  secret  of  his  un- 
dying success.     It  is  as  follows: 

''The  task  of  finding  suitable  institu- 
tions willing  to  receive  on  the  required 
conditions  orphan  children  above  the  age 
of  ten  years  was  one  of  extreme  diflBculty, 
and  a  man  less  hopeful  and  less  persistent 
than  Dr.  Burrowes  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  it.  He  had  but 
fifty  thousand  dollars  at  his  command, 
the  Legislature  had  in  no  wise  committed 
itself  in  favor  of  the  system  or  placed  it- 
self under  obligation  to  appropriate  an 
additional  sum,  the  Normal  Schools  de- 
clined the  venture  of  erecting  buildings 
for  the  orphans  as  an  attachment  to  their 
model  schools,  few  Boarding  Schools 
cared  to  be  troubled  at  the  rates  ofiFered 
with  a  class  of  children  for  whom  they 
had  no  special  accommodations,  and, 
more  discouraging  than  all  else,  there 
was  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  the 
permanency  of  the  enterprise  that  chilled 
every  effort.  Still,  full  of  faith  and  zeal, 
the  Superintendent  labored  on  in  his 
good  work,  and  at  last  the  obstacles  that 
had  stood  in  his  way  were  one  by  one 
overcome,  and  the  system  was  placed  on 
a  comparatively  firm  basis.'' 

It  cost  him  all  he  had ;  for,  when  the 
meager  and  inadequate  appropriations 
were  exhausted,  his  sympathy  with  these 
orphans  caused  him  to  admit  too  many  of 
them  into  the  schools  and  to  make  himself 
responsible  for  outlay  for  which  he  was 
'  never  afterwards  reimbursed  by  the  State. 
Mr.  John  W.  Jackson,  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Burrowes 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  and  a  business  man  of  means 
and  strict  integrity — ^who  knew  the  value 
of  figures  and  **  talked  by  the  book  " — 
told  me  that  he  knew  Dr.  Burrowes  to  be 
worth  sixteen  thousand  dollars  when  he 
went  into  the  work  of  organizing  these 
orphan  schools;  and  that  his  interest  in 
the  work  and  his  faith  in  the  State  caused 
him  to  draw  upon  his  own  private  funds 
to  such  an  extent  that,  by  the  time  the 
schools    were    well    organized,   he    was 


financially  embarrassed,  and  finally 
ruined,  because  unable  to  recover,  during 
the  administration  of  his  successor  in 
office,  the  amount  which  he  had  advanced 
and  which  were  due  to  him  from  the  State. 
He  paid  the  price  of  a  heroic  and  gener- 
ous sympathy  that  was  without  calcula- 
tion. But  if  the  loss  was  his  so  also 
should  be  the  glory,  since  it  is  none 
too  much  to  say  that,  if  he  had  not  taken 
hold  of  this  work,  the  honorable  record 
of  Pennsylvania  in  connection  with  its 
soldiers'  orphans  would  never  have  been 
made.  No  other  State  has  such  a  record, 
but  no  other  State  seems  to  have  had  a 
Governor  Curtin  to  make  the  suggestion, 
and  a  Dr.  Burrowes  to  embody  it  in  a  patri- 
otic system  of  schools  now  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  their  honored  life— a  proud  fact  in 
the  history  of  a  great  Commonwealth. 

Good  Puiures  on  the  Wall. 

We  have  had  more  than  one  end  in  view 
in  this  Dr.  Burrowes  memorial  work.  The 
first  is  special,  that  Pennsylvania  may 
know  and  duly  honor,  for  his  unselfish 
and  lifelong  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
general  education,  one  of  her  most  worthy 
sons.  The  second  is  general,  that  a 
noble  head  may  go  upon  the  walls  of 
school-rooms  everj'where,  as  a  picture,  to 
aid  in  encouraging  the  placing  of  more 
pictures,  and  good  ones,  in  the  schools 
of  the  State.  The  importance  of  orna- 
menting the  walls  of  the  school- room — 
the  benefit  that  may  result  from  it,  and 
therefore  the  necessity  and  the  duty  in- 
volved—is felt  by  few  teachers  and  school 
officers.  This  item  of  the  school  equip- 
ment is  no  less  essential  in  the  ideal 
school  than  text-books  or  furniture. 

If  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  hang  at- 
tractive pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  home, 
then  is  it  doubly  so  thus  to  ornament 
the  walls  of  the  schcx)lroom.  **In  the 
emptiest  room,"  says  Ruskin,  **  the  mind 
wanders  most,  for  it  gets  restless  like  a 
bird  for  want  of  a  perch,  and  casts  about 
for  any  possible  means  of  getting  out  and 
away.  Bare  walls  are  not  a  proper  part 
of  the  means  of  education;  blank  plaster 
about  and  above  them  is  not  suggestive 
to  pupils." 

The  landscape  makes  a  bright  opening 
through  the  dead  wall  like  a  window; 
flowers  and  ferns  are  suggestive  of  the 
garden,  the  lane,  the  field,  the  woods,  the 
purling  stream;  of  song-birds  in  the  air  or 
among  the  branches  and  blue  sky  over- 
head.    The  portrait  speaks  the  man,  and 
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brings  up  what  we  know  of  him,  suggest- 
ing trains  of  thought  that  may  be  inter- 
esting and  profitable. 

A  mother  wondered  why  her  three 
brave  lads  had  all  gone  to  sea  from  an 
inland  home.  She  was  speaking  of  this 
in  her  loneliness,  with  a  friend  who  had 
called  upon  her,  and  she  could  not  suggest 
any  reason  why  they  should  all  have 
adopted  the  sea-faring  life,  when  none  of 
their  friends  or  relatives  had  been  sailors. 
The  man  obser\'ed  a  spirited  picture  of  a 
full- rigged  ship  hanging  above  the  man- 
tel. It  was  perhaps  the  only  picture  in  the 
n>om,  at  least  the  only  one  at  all  conspic- 
uous. A  thought  struck  him,  * 'How  long 
has  that  picture  been  hanging  there  ?'  * 
he  asked.  **Oh,  it  has  always  t«en  there. 
ever  since  the  boys  were  little  children.'* 
•*  It  was  that,"  said  he,  **  that  sent  your 
boys  away.  The  sea  grew  upon  their  im- 
agination until  they  longed  for  it,  and 
sought  it,  and  so  they  are  gone." 

So  a  striking  or  attractive  picture,  in  the 
school  room  as  in  the  home,  may  sink 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  mean 
far  more  to  him  than  much  of  the  work 
which  the  school  programme  usually  im- 
poses. He  may  forget  the  name  and  lose 
all  recollection  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  and  of  most  of  his  schoolmates, 
but  the  striking  picture  is  a  picture  still. 
That  he  will  often  remember.  In  our 
experience  as  we  grow  older,  if  we  are 
at  all  observant,  we  know  more  and 
more  the  value  of  these  things. 

Men  wonder  sometimes  how  they  can 
expend  a  modest  sum  of  money  to  good 
purpose  in  giving  pleasure  and  profit  to 
others.  Get  some  pictures  of  good  faces, 
and  flowers,  and  landscapes,  and  other 
proper  subjects,  and  put  them  upon  the 
walls  of  your  nearest  school- house,  or  of 
some  other  in  which  you  may  be  inter- 
ested. When  you  have  done  this  for  one 
school  you  may  want  to  do  it  for  a  second, 
or  you  will  suggest  to  some  other  generous 
heart  the  like  gift  of  enduring  value. 
What  chance  have  boys  and  girls  with 
a  dead-alive  teacher  in  a  school- house 
whose  blank  walls  are  eloquent  of  poverty? 
Oh,  the  weariness  of  it! 

Real,  genuine,  helpful,  beautiful  art  is 
now  brought  within  reach  of  the  million. 
The  arts  of  chromo-lithography  and  half- 
tone engraving  are  putting  exquisite  pic- 
tures, at  low  cost,  wherever  there  is  taste 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them.  In  our 
homes  they  are  everywhere,  why  not 
everywhere  also  upon  school- room  walls? 


Let  us  abate  the  poverty  of  taste  which 
keeps  our  school-room  walls  bare  of  these 
choice  educational  influences.  To  many 
a  child  good  pictures  come  like  the  min- 
istration of  angels. 

Sievefis  and  Burrowes. 

In  a  text-book  on  Civil  Government, 
which  is  used  to  some  extent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Thaddeus  Stevens  is  spoken  of  as 
**  the  father"  of  the  Common  School  Sys- 
tem of  the  State.  There  is  much  loose 
statement  of  this  kind  by  newspaper  writ- 
ers and  others,  and  in  this  report  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  put  the  relation 
which  these  great  men,  Stevens  and  Bur- 
rowes, bore  to  each  other  and  to  the  com-» 
mon  school  work.  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Governor  Ritner  **in  the 
days  when  Ritner,  Stevens  and  Burrowes 
were  the  political  triumvirate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  powerful  and  as  famous  as,  in 
later  times,  was  that  of  Seward,  Weed 
and  Greeley  in  New  York. '  *  In  this  con- 
nection the  writer  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  from  an  article  which  he  had 
occasion  to  prepare  some  years  ago : 

The  name  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  became 
a  household  word  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  and  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  the  nation  were  of  incalculable  value. 
He  was  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman,  each 
of  very  high  rank.  He  was  a  fearless 
champion  of  freedom,  with  whom  no  com- 
promise was  possible.  He  was  of  the 
granite  of  his  native  Vermont  hills,  and 
one  of  the  mightiest  men  America  has 
yet  produced.  But  he  was  not  the  father 
of  our  Pennsylvania  Common  School 
System — nor  did  he  ever  make  any  near 
approach  to  such  paternity  !  It  is  true, 
be  was  always  a  staunch  advocate  and 
defender  of  the  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion. His  sympathies  were  wholly  in 
that  direction,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  aid  the  cause  in  any  way  possible  by 
voice  or  vote.  Had  it  been  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  been  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
But  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  wrote  a 
single  section  of  a  school  bill,  or  had  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  practical 
direction  of  schools  or  school  affairs,  after 
he  left  the  academy  in  York  where,  w^hile 
rendering  service  as  assistant  teacher,  he 
had  also  been  reading  law. 

Not  many  men  have  had  so  keen  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  His  wit  flashed 
like  light  or  scorched  like  flame ;  his 
humor  was  sometimes  playful,  sometimes 
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severe.  He  never  missed  the  ridiculous 
if  anywhere  present,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  used  to  afford  him  a  grim  sort  of 
amusement  was  the  would-be-knowledge 
of  such  as  declared  him  the  Father  of  the 
Common  School  System  of  Pennsylvania. 
**  Why,'*  he  would  say,  with  the  empha- 
sis of  humor,  **I  never  did  anything  but 
make  a  speech  or  two  for  the  schools." 
This  statement  was  the  simple  truth. 
But  what  speeches  they  were ! 

*'The  entire  agency  of  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens in  our  school  afBairs,"  says  ex-State 
Supt.  Hickok,  who  was  a  student  at 
Dickinson  College  in  1838,  when  the 
second  speech  was  delivered,  **  consisted 
of  two  speeches  in  the  House  at  Harris- 
burg;  one  in  1835  in  defense  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  in  which  he  proved,  by  a 
doUar-and-cent  argument,  that  the  com- 
mon schools  were  cheaper  than  the  pau- 
per schools  which  they  supplanted;  and 
the  other  in  1838,  in  behalf  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  The  printed 
copy  of  this  speech  fired  my  zeal  and 
kindled  my  imagination  in  those  student 
days,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and  I 
have  not  lost  its  inspiration  yet." 

Party  spirit  ran  high  in  those  days  of 
stir  and  ferment  from  183010  1838,  and 
Mr.  Stevens  was  an  able  and  eloquent 
opponent  of  the  Jackson  partj'  and  its 
leaders.  **  He  was  charged,*'  says  one  of 
his  biographers  who  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance and  familiar  with  the  entire  history 
of  this  period,  **  with  all  manner  of  evil, 
and  men  who  said  a  word  in  his  favor 
were  regarded  as  little  better  than  him- 
self. Such  was  his  reputation  up  to  1835, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the 
school  law,  passed  at  the  previous  session 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  The  fact 
that  it  seemed  to  impose  a  new  tax  was 
seized  upon  by  both  parties,  and  each 
fearing  the  other  might  gain  advantage 
by  being  foremost  in  its  denunciation, 
made  all  possible  haste  to  declaim  against 
it.  Speech  after  speech  had  been  delivered 
in  favor  of  the  repeal,  and  the  question 
was  on  the  point  of  being  put,  when  Mr. 
Stevens  rose  to  speak.  He  was  terribly  in 
earnest.  All  his  powers  were  roused  to 
the  utmost  Those  who  heard  him  say  he 
spoke  like  a  prophet  inspired  by  the  truth 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  theme.  In  ten 
minutes  it  seemed  as  though  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  schools  was  utterly  vanquished. 
When  the  vote  was  taken  the  bill  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority.  This  speech 
placed  the  school  system  of  Pennsylvania 


upon  an  impregnable  basis.  No  man  was 
afterwards  heard  to  speak  of  its  repeal. 
Ever  since  it  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  popular  favor — indeed,  at  this  time 
but  few  recollect  or  know  that  it  was  ever 
bitterly  opposed." 

This  eloquent  speech  saved  the  law  then 
on  the  statute  book,  and  thus  kept  the 
way  open  for  the  great  work  that  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes  was  to  do  during 
the  three  years  that  followed,  in  the  way 
of  organizing  the  system  and  putting  it 
into  successful  operation  under  an  act 
greatly  modified  and  improved.  Had  the 
crude  school  law  of  1834  been  repealed  in 
1835,  another  act  would  no  doubt  have 
been  passed  at  an  early  session  of  the 
Legislature,  but  much  valuable  time  and 
work  would  have  been  lost  to  the  State. 

This  was  Mr.  Stevens'  greatest  service 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  Pennsylvania 
—•and  grand  service  it  was,  at  a  critical 
juncture.  But  it  did  not  make  him  the 
' '  father  of  the  system  * ' — an  honor  that  be- 
longs of  right  to  no  man  living  or  dead— 
nor  does  the  work  of  this  hour  of  inspira- 
tion bear  adequate  comparison  with  the 
thirty-five  years  of  invaluable  service 
rendered  by  Dr.  Burrowes.  The  ratio  of 
service  to  the  cause  between  the  latter 
and  himself  might  be  as  fifty  or  a  hundred 
to  one — certainly  not  less  than  this. 

These  great  men  were  near  friends  for 
a  third  of  a  century— -the  one  in  the  field 
of  education,  the  other  in  that  of  law, 
politics,  and  the  National  Congress.  They 
were  closely  associated  in  the  stormy 
campaign  of  1837-8.  Their  offices  and 
homes  were  for  many  years  within  a  few 
steps  of  each  other  in  Lancaster.  The 
last  school  bill  written  by  Dr.  Burrowes 
was  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  for  the 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.  We  re- 
member well  the  care  with  which  Dr. 
Burrowes  worked  out  the  draft  of  this 
proposed  act  in  its  different  features;  the 
interest  with  which  he  read  and  discussed 
section  after  section  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed; and  the  satisfaction  with  which, 
one  evening,  he  announced  the  work 
completed  and  the  manuscript  in  the 
mails.  Mr.  Stevens  was,  soon  after,  so  ill 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  give 
this  matter  sufficient  personal  attention, 
and,  in  the  multitude  of  bills  at  that  time 
pressing  for  a  place  upon  the  calendar, 
the  school  bill  was  lost.  At  the  time  of 
the  impe^achment  of  President  Johnson, 
when  Mr.  Stevens  was  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  for  the  prosecution,  and  his  health 
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was  such  that  he  was  frequently  unable 
to  be  out  of  bed  except  when  he  must  be 
on  duty  in  the  House  or  before  the  Sen- 
ale,  Dr.  Burro wes  was  with  him,  his 
nearest  friend,  at  his  personal  request,  for 
counsel  and  such  assistance  as  he  might 
be  able  to  render.  We  remember  well  also 
these  facts  of  interest,  and  how  we  were 
impressed  with  the  mutual  regard  of  these 
men  for  each  other  in  their  old  age — men 
who  had  learned  each  the  temper  and 
ability  of  the  other  when  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  their  younger  manhood. 
Cofiiributions  Received. 
In  closing  this  report,  we  present  the 
foil  list  of  contributions  received  to  date, 
and  a  condensed  statement  of  the  items 
of  outlay  necessary  in  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  the  Committee.  Forty-seven 
counties  have  made  contribution  to  the 
fund  in  varying  amounts,  some  of  them 
very  generous;  and  twenty-two  cities, 
boroughs,  and  townships  having  super- 
intendents, are  on  this  honor  list,  along 
with  twelve  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
In  return  for  all  such  contributions  we 
have  sent  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Burrowes  at 
the  rate  of  four  copies  for  one  dollar.  We 
shall  continue  to  do  this,  so  that  teachers 
or  Superintendents  may  have  these  pro- 
traits  in  their  schools  at  but  little  cost — 
and  that  cost  a  contribution  in  honor  of  one 
who,  like  Lindley  Murray,  never  taught 
a  school,  but  yet  aided  the  work  of  general 
education  as  few  men  have  done  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  school  room  or  in 
the  work  of  school  supervision. 
Receipts  from  Counties, 
Adams,  D.  F.  Smith,  Chairman  ....    |i6  95 

Beaver,  J.  G.  Hillman 28  50 

Bedford,  C.  J.  Potts 39  05 

Berks,  W.  M.  Zechman 30  00 

Blair,  Henry  S.  WerU. 38  20 

Bucks,  W.  H.  Blotter 15  00 

Butler,  N.  C.  McCullough 82  38 

Carbon,  A.  S.  Beisel 40  oo 

Centre,  C.  L.  Gramley 42  55 

Chester,  Jos  S.  Walton 88  75 

Clarion,  W.  A.  Beer 15  75 

Clearfield,  B.  C.  Youngman 37  50 

Clinton,  W.  A.  Snyder 10  00 

Dauphin,  R.  M.  McNeal 100  00 

Delaware,  A.  G.  C.  Smith 60  00 

Elk,  J.  W.  Sweeney 3  75 

Erie,  T.  C.  Miller ,.    .      1500 

Forest,  Agnes  Kerr '.    .       5  00 

Franklin,  W.  F.  Zumbro 22  25 

Fulton,  Clem  Chestnut 20  00 

Huntingdon,  8.  G.  Rudy 3  35 

Indiana,  A.  F.  Hammers 6  37 

Jefferson,  R.  B.  Teitrick 12  00 

Lackawanna,  J.  C.  Taylor 28  75 

Lancaster,  M.  J.  Brecht 250  00 

Lebanon,  Jno.  W.  Snoke 50  89 


Lehigh,  Alvin  Rnpp       27  64 

Luzerne,  T.  B.  Harrison 175  00  . 

Lycoming,  J.  G.  Becht 40  00 

McKean,  W.  P.  Eckels 13  00 

Mifflin,  G.  T.  Cooper 14  00 

Monroe,  T.  H.  Serfass 9  50 

Montgomery,  R.  F.  Hoffecker 76  65 

Montour,  W.  D.  Steinbach 3  25 

Northampton,  W.  F.  Hoch 20  00 

Northumberland,  Ira  Shipman    ....  29  95 

Potter,  Anna  Bodler 25  00 

Schuylkill,  G.  W.  Weiss    • 49  10 

Somerset,  J.  M.  Berkey 5  00 

Somerset  E.  E.  Pritts 31  00 

Sullivan,  F.  W.  Meylert 16  00 

Tioga,  H.  E.  Raesly 50  00 

Union,  B.  R.  Johnson 5  00 

Venango,  John  F.  Bigler 5  25 

Warren,  H.  M.  Putnam 10  00 

Wayne,  J.  H.  Kennedy 19  20 

Wayne,  D.  L.  Hower 10  00 

Wyoming,  Frank  H.  Jarvis 20  60 

York,  D.  H.  Gardner 67  50 

Cities,  Boroughs  and  Townships, 

Bristol,  Matilda  S  Booz  ....*...  |2  00 

Butler,  E.  Mackey 20  00 

Carbondale,  D.  J.  Hockenberry  ....  1 1  25 

Carlisle,  S.  B.  Shearer ...  6  50 

Chester,  Charles  F.  Foster 21  00 

Danville,  J.  C.  Houser 7  50 

Easton,  W.  W.  Cottingham 12  50 

Foster  Twp.,  Jos.  B.  Gabrio 7  25 

Lebanon,  Cyrus  Boger 1421 

Franklin,  N.  P.  Kinsley        5  00 

Mahanoy  City,  W.  N.  Ehrhart    .  •    .    .  7  00 

Mahanoy  Twp.,  F.  J.  Noonan' 30  75 

Middletown,  H.  H.  Weber 5  oo 

New  Castle,  Thos.  F.  Kane 15  00 

Newport  Twp.,  Jas.  A.  Dewey 7  50 

Phoenix ville,  H.  F.  Leister 2  50 

Pittsburgh,  H.  W.  Fisher 10  00 

Pittsburgh,  Geo.  J.  Luckey 2  50 

Shamokin,  Wm.  F.  Harpel 17  25 

Shenandoah,  M.  P.  Whiiaker 12  50 

South  Easton,  A.  J.  LaBarre 5  00 

Tamaqua,  Robert  F.  Ditchburn  ....  8  25 

Wilkes- Barre,  Jas.  M.  Coughlin  ....  10  00 

Williamsport,  S.  Transeau 7  00 

The  teachers  of  some  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs,  as  Lancaster,  Harrisburg, 
Allentown,  Altoona,  Columbia,  etc.,  con- 
tributed at  their  County  Institutes,  and 
these  contributions  &re  included  in  the 
report  from  the  counties. 

State  Normal  Schools, 

Mansfield,  S.  H.  Albro |7o  58 

Slippery  Rock,  A.  E.  Maltby  ...       .  52  00 

Millersville,  E.  O.  Lyte          50  00 

Indiana.  Students,  $20.70;  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, jio.oo  ;  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  $10.00 .  40  70 

Kutztown,  Geo.  B.  Hancher 36  50 

Bloomsburg,  J.  P.  Welsh 25  00 

Shippensburg,  G  M.  D.  Eckels  ....  18  10 

Clarion  A.  J.  Davis 17  50 

Lock  Haven,  James  Eldon 16  00 

West  Chester,  G.  M.  Philips    .       ...  22  00 

E.  Stroudsburg,  Geo.  P.  Bible 8  55 

California,  T.  B.  Noss 5  00 

Other  Contributions. 
Penna  State  Teachers*  Association  .  .   .  $250  00 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster 250  00 
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Board  of  School  Directors,  Lancaster    . 
.  Henry  C.  Burrowes,  Lancaster ... 
Nathaniel  EUniaker,  Esq.,  Lancaster  . 

William  Riddle,  Lancaster 

George  Shi  filer  Council,  No.  177,  Jr.  O. 

U.  A.  M.,  Lancaster       

Wm.  A.  Montgomery,  Chicago,  111.  .  . 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  .   .   . 

Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia 

Department  of  State 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Lancaster  .... 

M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster  .  

Mary  Martin,  High  School,  Lancaster  . 
Empire  Council,  No.  120,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M., 

Lancaster  

George  F.  Mull,  Lancaster  ..... 
Mary  E.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Lancaster  .  . 
Henry  Houck,  Harrisburg  .... 

J  T.  Rothrock,  West  Chester  .    . 

James  C.  Gable,  Hi^h  School,  Lancaster 
Simon  Huber,  Hilltown,  Bucks  Co 
Dr.  J.  W.  Crumbaugh.  Wilmington  Del. 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Kramph,  Lancaster   .... 
Prof.  A.  A.  Breneman,  New  York  .   .   . 

Emma  Powers,  Lancaster 

I.  D.  Richards,  Manorville 

J.  F.  Maloney,  Matamoras 

C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City 

Rachel  F.  Jackson,  Lancaster 

Mrs.  S.  E.  P.  Mosser,  Reading    .... 

Elizabeth  McVey,  Lancaster 

Hon.  S.  G.  Boyd,  York 

R.  D.  McCaskey,  Lancaster 

T.  M.  Stelford,   Towanda 

Carrie  E.  Bemus,  Atlanta,  Ga 

E.  K.  Richardson,  Berwick  ...... 

Estella  Smith,  Pike  Co 

Lancaster  Trust  Co.,  Interest 

R.  K.  Buehrle  50  cents,  Wm.  A.  Mowry 
50,  W.  W.  Davis  25,  Jno.  T,  Nace  25,  T. 
K.  Cree  25,  A.  M.  Aughstadt  25,  Edith 
M.  Nesbit  50,  J.  G.  Dell  25,  S.  G.  Miller 
25,  C.  G.  Yoder  25,  D.  B.  Landis  25,  A. 
C.  Rauhauser  25,  J.  Lichtenberger  25, 
W.  H.  Snyder  50,  Cora  Fuller  36,  C.  F. 
Burroughs  35— total, 
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Total, I3434  51 

EXPENSES  AS  PER  VOUCHERS. 

Printing,  Binding,  Plate  Paper  for  Por- 
traits, etc I1077  68 

Memorial  Tomb , 1228  90 

Memorial  Tablet 175  00 

Framing  and  Shipping  Portraits  .  .  .  786  59 
Artists,  Engravers,  Art  Printing,  etc.  .  218  50 
Payment  on  Memorial  Window  ....  100  00 
Printing  Paper  and  Mailing  Tubes  .  .  396  89 
Postage,  Traveling  Expenses,  Express- 
age,  etc 152  42 


Contributions  to  Fund 


$4135  98 
3434  51 


Deficit  in  Fund $701  47 

Our  purpose  has  been  that,  with  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  contributors  to  this 
fund,  everybody  should  have  full  value 
and  more,  in  the  way  of  portraits  framed 
or  unframed,  for  money  received.  This 
aids  in  doing  more  effectively  the  work  of 


the  memorial,  since  it  secures  a  very  wide 
distribution  of  the  Dr.  Burrowes  portrait 
among  those  interested  and  desirous  of 
having  it  in  their  schools,  in  tbeir  offices 
or  places  of  business,  and  in  their  homes. 
We  shall  continue  to  so  distribute  these 
portraits  to  all  persons  desiring  them. 

The  deficit  shown  above  does  not  mean 
that  bills  to  this  amount  remain  unpaid. 
The  Dr.  Burrowes  Memorial  Committee 
has  no  debts,  beyond  those  of  good-will 
and  gratitude  to  all  who  have  in  any  way- 
contributed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
freat  work  entrusted  to  their  hands, 
'he  question  of  money  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Committee.  The  Chairman 
having  volunteered  at  the  beginning  to 
meet  any  deficit,  all  bills  have  been 
promptly  paid.  It  is  much  better  that 
this  portrait,  with  its  record  of  a  good 
man's  work,  should  hang  a  prized  and 
honored  possession  in  schools,  colleges 
and  elsewhere  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
than  that  the  contributions  to  the  fund 
should  equal  the  necessary  outlay — infi- 
nitely better.  '*Wegothisway  but  once." 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  McCaskey.  Chairman^ 
M.  J.  Brecht,  Secretary, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
George  M  Phiups, 
John  Morrow, 

Memorial  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
tendered  to  the  Memorial  Committee  for 
the  faithful  and  conscientious  manner  in 
which  they  have  performed  their  duty. 
He  spoke  feelingly  of  the  work  which  the 
Chairman  of  this  committee  had  done  as 
chairman  also  of  a  former  memorial  com- 
mittee, out  of  love  for  his  friend  Dr.  Hig- 
bee,  a  man  who  was  beloved  of  us  all. 

President  Waller  added  a  few  words  in 
appreciation  of  the  memorial  work  pre- 
sented in  **  this  remarkable  report." 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hull,  of  Millersville,  said 
the  financial  side  of  this  report  showed  a 
considerable  deficit,  which  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  should  not  bear  alone. 
He  moved  that  this  Association  appropri- 
ate $100  toward  making  it  up. 

Supt.  E.  Mackey,  of  Reading,  seconded 
the  motion,  and  said  this  burden  ought 
to  be  shared  as  a  pleasure  by  all  who  ap- 
preciate the  good  influence  of  these  me- 
morial portraits,  and  that  he  would  be  one 
of  a  number  who  should  contribute  equally 
to  make  good  the  deficit  in  the  fund. 

Dr.  McCaskey  said  that  while  he  fully 
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appreciated  the  good  feeling  manifested 
in  these  propositions,  he  could  not  accept 
them.  The  only  way  this  deficit  can  be 
made  up  is  by  contributions  from  super- 
intendents, teachers  and  schools,  who  will 
receive  an  equivalent  in  portraits. 

Deputy  Houck  said  that  the  matter 
should  be  kept  open,  and  presented  to 
those  institutes  which  have  not  already 
taken  action.  This  view  of  the  matter 
was  approved  by  the  Association. 

The  appropriation  of  $ioo  was  ordered, 
Dr.  McCaskey  said  that  it  would  be  applied 
to  replacing  the  pictures  of  Drs.  Burrowes 
and  Higbee  which  had  been  destroyed 
with  the  other  property  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Capitol  fire. 

WICKBRSHAM  MEMORIAL. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  verbally  reported  pro- 
gress from  the  Committee  on  the  Wicker- 
sham  Memorial  Library.  It  had  been 
agreed  to  place  our  Pedagogical  Library 
in  the  care  of  the  State  at  Harrisburg.  A 
desirable  alcove  has  been  secured  in  the 
State  Library  building,  where  we  now 
have  the  several  hundred  volumes  do- 
nated to  us  and  also  a  large  number  of 
books  loaned  us  by  the  State  Librarian 
relating  to  our  subject.  The  fund  sub- 
scribed has  increased  to  over  $  1 200.  After 
spending  considerable  time  and  labor,  a 
list  of  works  was  made,  which  were  placed 
on  the  shelves  of  the  dealer  in  Philadel- 
phia and  exhaustively  sifted,  some  200 
being  thrown  out,  and  the  remainder  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  $336.03.  We  saved 
$100  on  this  purchase  by  reason  of  the 
duplication  of  the  order  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  pedagogical 
library  was  also  needed.  The  committee 
believe  the  time  they  have  taken  has  been 
wisely  used,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
an  extension  that  they  may  expend  the 
rest  of  the  money  in  the  same  careful  and 
deliberate  manner.  They  expect  at  the 
next  session  to  be  ready  to  make  final  re- 
port, and  recommend  a  plan  for  the  over- 
sight and  working  of  the  Library  so  as  to 
do  the  most  good. 

The  committee  was,  as  suggested,  con- 
tinued for  another  year,  on  motion  of 
Prof  Burns. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Supt.  D.  O.  Etters  invited  the  Asso- 
ciation to  hold  its  next  session  at  Belle- 
fonte.  That  place  had  hoped  to  have  us 
this  year,  and  there  had  been  an  informal 
tmderstanding  that  it  was  to  come  next. 
He  hoped  the  claim  would  be  recognized, 


and  assured  the  members  they  would  be 
well  taken  care  of 

Deputy  Stewart  moved  that  we  select 
Bellefonle  for  next  meeting  by  acclama- 
tion. The  understanding  referred  to  was 
quite  general,  and  there  were  no  other 
nominations. 

Miss  Lloyd  seconded  the  motion.  The 
first  meeting  of  this  body  she  had  at- 
tended was  held  at  Bellefonte,  and  in  all 
our  history  since  she  knew  of  no  more 
desirable  place. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  time  of  meeting  being  mentioned. 
Deputy  Stewart  said  we  had  been  for 
years  moving  our  date  back  and  forth  to 
suit  the  time  of  the  National  Association. 
He  believed  both  bodies  were  large 
enough  to  look  out  for  themselves, 
independently  of  each  other.  He  had 
thought  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  fixing  a  permanent  time 
of  meeting;  but  as  some  of  the  members 
consulted  were  not  prepared  for  that,  he 
would  move  to  hold  next  year's  meeting 
on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  July,  1898. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

Deputy  Stewart  now  oflFered  an  amend- 
ment to  Article  IV,  Section  i,  of  the 
Constitution,  making  the  provision  for 
Vice  Presidents  read — **  three  Vice  Presi- 
dents, one  of  whom  shall  be  a  lady." 

The  amendment  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

NOMINATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  persons  were  placed  in 
nomination  for  the  respective  offices  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

For  President  —  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  Vice-Presidents— SMpt.  Mattie  M.  Col- 
lins, of  Cameron  county  ;  Supt.  E.  Mackej, 
of  Reading;  Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  of  Hams- 
burg. 

For  Secretaty  —  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of 
Lancaster. 

For  Treasurer  —  Prof.  D.  S.  Keck,  of 
Kutztown. 

For  Executive  Committee  —  Supt.  E.  E. 
Miller,  of  Bradford,  McKean  Co.;  D.  O. 
Fortney,  Esq.,  of  Bellefonte  ;  Supt.  J.  W. 
Canon,  New  Castle  ;  Supt.  Chas.  Lose,  Wil- 
liamsport ;  Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie. 

For  Enrolling  Committee — Supt.  C.  L. 
Gramley,  Prof  A.  R.  Rutt,  Miss  Belle  Ran- 
kin, Prof.  C.  E.  Kauffman,  Supt.  D.  O.  Etters. 

Last  year's  Legislative  Committee  was 
continued  by  unanimous  consent.  Supt. 
Richey,  of  New  Brighton,  was  nominated 
for  Executive  Committee,  as  also  Deputy 
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Stewart,  but  both  gentlemen  declined, 
leaving  no  contest  for  any  of  the  offices, 
and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  Association  to-morrow  for 
the  officers  as  above. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Missimer,  of  Erie,  then 
read  the  following  paper,  entitled 

A  GLANCE  BACKWARD. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  for  the  year  1894-95, 
there  were  14,201,7^2  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States.  Taking  the  in- 
crease of  265,775  over  the  year  1893-94  to  be 
a  normal  one,  there  must,  therefore,  be  in  our 
public  schools  to-day  nearly  fifteen  millions 
of  children.  Sixty- five  per  cent,  of  this 
vast  army  are  ten  years  of  age,  and  under. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  under.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  there- 
fore in  the  primary  grades  ;  and  by  age  and 
the  fixed  and  immutable  laws  of  mental 
growth,  they  are  limited  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  simpler  elements  of  knowledge  uni- 
versally reauired  by  the  demands  of  practi- 
cal life,  and  demanded  by  the  state  tor  the 
preparation  of  the  citizen.  When  we  recall 
too  the  fact  that  all  these  children  get  on  the 
average  but  a  little  over  four  years  of  school- 
ing, it  would  seem  that  the  limitations  of 
public  school  work  are  still  futher  defined. 

If  we  step  into  the  business  world,  the 
standards  of  education  required  of  the  boy 
or  girl,  the  young  man  or  woman,  who 
wants  a  place  are  clear  and  unmistakeable. 
**Ivet  me  see  your  writing,"  says  the  em- 
ployer. '*  Foot  up  this  column  of  figures.*' 
**  How  much  will  ^%  yards  of  calico  cost 
at  t%  cents  a  yard?"  *'Sit  down  and 
write  me  a  letter  of  application  and  read  it 
to  me."  These  are  about  the  manner  of  the 
test  of  competency  demanded  of  each  appli- 
cant. In  other  words,  the  office,  the  store, 
the  shop,  the  bank,  the  world  over,  demand 
that  the  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  get  em- 
ployment in  any  one  of  them,  shall  write 
well,  shall  read  intelligibly^ ;  shall  add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  accurately 
and  rapidly,  know  when  to  do  it,  and  shall 
know  how  to  express  themselves  clearly  and 
correctly  in  their  native  tongue.  In  short, 
neither  mechanic  nor  common  laborer  can 
expect  to  rise  in  their  respective  callings 
without  the  possession  of  these  fundamental 
elements  of  knowledge. 

The  state  lays  down  further  standards. 
**You  shall  prepare  these  children  for 
citizenship,"  she  says.  **You  shall  teach 
them  the  geography  and  history  of  their 
native  land  so  that  they  may  know  its 
great  resources,  and  the  achievements  of  the 
men  that  have  made  it  grant."  **  You  shall 
teach  these  children  of  the  Commonwealth 
their  relation  to  the  governments  under 
which  they  live  —  their  relation  to  the 
township,  the  city,  the  county,  the  state  and 
the    federal   governments."      **You    shall 


teach  them  the  care  of  the  body  and  the 
injury  to  its  health  through  uncontrolled 
appetite."     All  this  is  of  the  law. 

Music  is  not  included  in  the  prescription 
of  the  law,  but  it  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  every  school  because  it  is  founded 
on  a  natural  instinct  of  the  heart.  It  is  an 
aid  to  every  feature  of  school  work.  It 
moulds  character  because  it  appeals  to  the 
emotions  and  stimulates  the  affections.  It 
fills  the  soul  with  higher  purpose  and  loftier 
resolves.  Nothing  exerts  a  greater  refining 
influence  over  children  who  need  refinement 
than  music.  One  song,  taking  perhaps  two 
minutes,  will  smooth  out  asperities  of  temper 
for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  music  of  a 
nation  is  the  product  and  the  power  of  its 
civilization,  the  measure  of  its  intellectual 
force.  A  school  which  is  good  in  music  is 
good  in  arithmetic.  The  poems  that  are  set 
to  music  we  never  forget ;  and  the  songs 
we  learned  as  children  will  carry  their  ^ood 
lesson  with  us  through  all  life.  Music  is 
the  right  hand  of  patriotism,  and  in  no  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  it  so 
necessary  that  national  music  should  live  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  people  as  in  this 
country.  In  no  other  way  can  we  so  easily 
instill  into  our  citizens  of  alien  birth  the  es- 
sence of  our  free  institutions,  and  teach  them 
what  they  never  knew,  and  open  their  minds 
to  what  they  can  hardly  comprehend. 

It  would  seem  that  these  standards  of 
universal  demand  and  the  requirements  of 
the  State  for  the  preparation  of  the  citizen 
should  afford  enough,  and  more  than 
enough  training  for  the  children  of  the  com- 
mon schools;  but  it  is  claimed  that  these 
things  are  not  enough,  that  they  do  not  put 
the  whole  child  to  school;  that  they  do  not 
bring  him  into  the  right  relation  to  the 
things  in  the  world  around  him;  and  that 
they  do  not  arm  him  at  all  points  for  the 
battle  of  life.  Plant  and  bird  and  beast; 
hammer  and  saw;  chisel  and  plane;  sewing, 
cooking  and  mending;  typewriting,  short- 
hand and  telegraphy;  agriculture  and  phy^s- 
ical  culture;  patriotism  and  military  tactics: 
color  work,  clay  modeling,  drawing  in  all 
its  varieties,  and  the  elements  of  physics 
and  chemistry — all  these  and  more — all 
knowledge,  known  and  unknown,  is  either 
in  the  curriculum  or  coming  in.  Religion 
is  the  only  thing  that  has  no  place  in  the 
course.  It  must  not  be  taught,  but  yet  the 
child  must  be  religious. 

It  all  began  about  twenty- five  years  ago. 
An  enthusiast  in  a  small  New  England 
town — and  now  famous  in  the  educational 
world— made  the  discovery  that  all  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  schools  up  to 
that  time  were  wrong.  The  old  a-b-c, 
a-b-ab  method  of  learning  to  read  was 
clumsy,  silly,  meaningless,  senseless  and 
unscientific.  It  is  true,  you  and  I,  and  our 
fathers  and  mothers  before  us  for  countless 
generations,  learned  our  letters  the  old,  old 
way;  put  them  together  into  meaningless 
combinations  representing  syllables;    pro- 
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noanced  them  alter  the  master,  sitting  at 
the  high  wooden  desk ;  spelled  out  our 
'words  syllable  by  syllable,  until  finally, 
somehow,  somewhere,  at  some  time,  the 
sound  value  of  each  letter  and  syllable 
flashed  upon  us,  and  we  spelled,  pronounced 
and  read.  We  toed  the  mark  on  the  floor 
and  read,  read  out  loud,  read  twice  a  day, 
and  when  we  came  to  a  new  word,  we  knew 
better  than  to  say,  **  I  can't  pronounce  that 
word,"  but  we  tackled  it,  we  spelled  it, 
syllable  by  syllable,  and  we  made  a  break 
at  pronouncing  it.  Having  got  upon  the 
good  broad  highway  of  confidence  and  self- 
effort,  we  were  able  at  the  end  of  one,  two, 
or  maybe  three  years,  if  we  were  very 
stupid,  to  read  at  pleasure  and  off-handf, 
ana  we  never  halted  in  the  upper  grades  or 
even  in  the  high  school  over  new  words. 

"The  word,  the  sentence,**  said  the  new 
pedagogic  philosophy,  '*  is  the  right  thing 
to  begin  with.  *  *  No  such  words  as  cat,  hen, 
rat,  norse  and  so  on,  could  be  learned  or 
comprehended  unless  the  teacher  drew  on 
the  board  a  cat,  a  hen,  a  rat,  or  a  horse. 
Then  the  children  had  the  right  idea  and 
would  know  the  word  cat,  rat,  etc.,  when 
they  saw  them^the  sound  of  each  letter  was 
to  be  learned,  and  words  were  to  be  swal- 
lowed at  a  gulp,  in  lists  and  platoons  and 
battalions,  by  sounding  each  letter  and  then 
patting  together  the  sounds  as  a  whole. 
This  is  reafly  the  bottom  principle  of  teach- 
ing reading  to-day.  We  have  systematized 
our  phonics,  and  skillful  teachers  by  in- 
genious illustration  and  drill  get  our  chil- 
dren to  read  in  a  shorter  time  than  in  the  old 
way,  but  each  new  word  has  to  be  silently 
sounded  and  studied  way  up  in  the  grades 
before  the  pupil  can  pronounce  it.  Try  any 
class  in  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  years  on  a 
piece  of  reading  from  your  morning  news- 
paper and  hear  them  say  :  **I  don't  know 
that  word."  Under  the  old  ab-ab  method 
they  learned  to  syllabicize ;  under  the 
phonic  method  of  pronouncing  words  as  a 
whole  they  stumble  and  misspell.  I  saw 
the  other  day  a  pupil  in  the  High  School 
write  soliloquy,  slo-sli-quy — a  thing  that 
would  never  have  been  possible  in  the  old 
way  of  spelling  by  syllable^,  so-lil-o-quy. 

Under  the  wave  of  the  new  enthusiasm,  the 
spelling-boDk  fell  from  its  old  time-honored 
Place  into  immediate  disfavor  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  and  thousands  of  schools  gave  it 
up  because  we  never  spell  that  way  in  prac- 
tical life.  We  only  spell  when  we  write, 
therefore  we  must  learn  to  spell  incidentally 
as  we  write  or  read.  Of  all  the  veriest  non- 
sense, this  idea  of  teaching  spelling  on  the 
incidental  plan  is  most  nonsensical.  We 
learn  to  spell  by  spelling.  It  is  a  purely 
artificial  acquirement,  and  is  gotten  througn 
the  memory,  which  is  the  most  active  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind  in  the  child.  And  so  it  is 
that  the  children  who  are  made  to  memorize 
the  words  of  a  good  spelling-book  are  really 
after  all  the  best  spellers.  Suppose  they  do 
learn  to  spell  many  words  the  meaning  of 


which  they  do  not  know.  They  may  know 
them  by  and  by,  and,  even  if  .they  never 
know  them,  the  memorizing  of  such  words, 
syllable  by  syllable,  helps  to  form  the  habit 
of  scrutinizing  new  words,  as  we  meet  them, 
so  that  their  form  will  remain  fixed  in  the 
mind.  I  recall  to  this  day  the  memory  of 
those  wonderful  words  I  committed  when  a 
boy  in  old  John  Comly*s  spelling  book.  I 
have  never  had  occasion  since  that  time  to 
use  such  proper  names  as  Zik  lag.  To  hik  on, 
Co  cal  i  CO,  Eu  roc  ly  don.  Ma  noc  qua  cy, 
An  CO  cus.  Neb  u  zar  a  dan,  Ap  po  quin  i- 
mink,  Sax  a  pa  han,  Ad  o  ni  lah,  Can  on- 
dar  qua  or  Dal  man  u  tha;  but  I  know  to  this 
day  that  the  learning  of  those  strange  names 
has  left  with  me,  for  all  time,  the  habit  of 
looking  closely  at  all  strange  words  and  fix- 
ing their  form  in  my  mind. 

Mental  arithmetic,  that  sharpener  of  the 
thinking  faculty,  that  trainer  in  clear,  logi- 
cal statement,  was  pronounced  a  rigmarole 
of  form,  and  said  to  be  useless — ^it  went  out 
ofthousands  of  schools — **  Arithmetic,"  said 
the  new  philosophy,  **  should  be  taught  ob- 
jectively.** No  child  was  to  count  two, 
save  only  through  the  medium  of  two  sticks 
or  splints— counting  by  twos,  threes,  fours, 
fives  and  so  on,  was  to  be  done  by  a  group- 
ing of  sticks  or  splints,  by  twos,  flirees, 
fours,  fives,  etc.  Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  fractions,  were  all 
to  be  taught  simultaneously,  by  obj  ects.  To 
commit  the  multiplication  table,  pure  and 
simple,  or  a  table  of  weights  and  measures, 
was  foolish.  The  children  were  first  to 
make  up  the  multiplication  table  objectively ; 
see  cents  and  dimes,  quarters,  half-dollars, 
etc. ;  they  must  actually  weigh  ounces  and 
pounds ;  and  handle  the  gilH  pint,  quart, 
gallon,  peck  or  bushel  measures.  Nothing 
was  to  be  left  to  unconscious  acquirement, 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  out  of  school.  It 
wasn*t  necessary  to  commit  tables.  They 
would  get  them  also,  incidentally,  by  in- 
direction, as  they  had  occasion  to  use  them. 
To  teach  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic 
first  as  a  mechanical  process,  without  giving 
reasons,  was  a  barbarity,  the  giving  of  a 
stone  instead  of  bread.  The  presumption 
that  a  child  came  to  school  with  many  things 
that  it  had  already  learned  unconsciously, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  had  to  be  taught 
everything  objectively,  and  so  the  object 
craze  went  throughout  the  schools. 

Common  sense  has  resumed  its  sway ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  child  of  six 
enters  school  with  a  mind  that  is  a  mental 
blank.  It  knows  many  things,  it  has  many 
ideas,  though  it  may  not  have  the  words 
and  symbols  to  express  them.  It  has  al- 
ready learned,  before  it  enters  school,  that 
one  thing  is  not  the  same  as  two  things,  or 
three  things,  of  the  same  kind.  And  the 
sooner  the  school  enables  the  mind  of  the 
child  to  see  the  object  in  the  mind  when  it 
pronounces  its  verbal  symbol,  the  better  and 
the  stronger  is  the  mental  act.  To  wait  for 
the  child  to  be  perfect  in  all  the  combina- 
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tions  that  can  be  made  with  2  or  3,  before  it 
shall  consider  3  or  4,  or  5  or  6,  etc.,  is  about 
as  logical  practically  as  to  demand  that  a 
business  man  shall  know  all  the  combina- 
tions of  a  thousand  before  he  attempts  to 
think  of  a  million.  No  one  does  know,  nor 
ever  needs  to  know  all  the  combinations  that 
can  be  made  with  any  figure  in  order  to  make 
a  practical  use  of  it.  We  are  educating  the 
millions,  the  philosophers  must  be  developed 
through  individual  growth. 

When  the  practical  results  of  the  system 
were  tested  the  reaction  brought  mental 
arithmetic  back  again  into  the  schools,  and 
we  know  now  that  the  multiplication  table, 
and  tables  of  weights  and  measures  must  be 
learned,  after  all,  if  our  pupils  are  to  do  ac- 
curate and  rapid  adding,  subtracting,  mul- 
tiplying and  dividing,  or  to  be  at  home  in  do- 
ing the  arithmetic  required  in  the  store,  the 
shop  or  the  market. 

Technical  grammar — ^the  old-fashioned 
grammar  of  the  Roswell  G.  Smith  style,  and 
the  parsing  and  analyzing  of  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man  or  Milton's  Paradise  l*ost — were 
senseless  and  a  waste  of  time.  Every  lesson 
was  now  a  language  lesson,  *'  Guessing  and 
Thinking  Games"  in  the  first  and  second 
years,  **  Conversation  Lessons  "  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  *'  Talking  with  the  pencil" 
all  along  the  line,  *'  action  lessons,"  "story 
lessons,"  **  object  lessons"  all  the  time — 
these  were  the  nowery  paths  along  which  the 
pupil  was  to  acquire  power  in  the  use  of  his 
native  tongue.  The  text-book  in  grammar 
was  dropped  ;  but  yet  in  the  reaction  it  has 
come  back  again  and  we  have  come  to  be- 
lieve once  more  that  the  definite  drill  upon 
capitals,  plurals,  and  possessives,  and  the 
classification  of  the  uses  of  words,  and  the 
analysis  of  standard  literature  will  eventu- 
ally do  more  to  help  the  pupil  to  know  the 
correct  use  of  his  native  toneiie  than  any  in- 
cidental, hit  or  miss,  mamby-pamby,  you- 
tickle-me-I-tickle-3'ou  method  will  ever  do. 
A  definite  aim,  a  definite  result  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  with  aptness  of  illustration  and 
the  art  of  drawing  out  the  thought  of  the 
pupil,  are  the  secret  of  good  teaching. 

From  the  clay  modeling  of  hills,  moun- 
tains, vallevs,  nvers,  and  the  natural  objects 
at  ready  Sand,  in  the  school  room,  the 
transition  to  manual  training  was  easy  and 
natural.  For  a  time,  it  seemed  that  the 
mending  of  a  hole  in  a  tin  pan,  the  making 
of  a  box  or  a  good  joint,  the  putting  of  an 
invisible  patch  on  an  old  shoe,  the  sewing 
on  of  a  button  or  the  hemming  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, or  the  patching  of  a  tear,  weie  of 
more  educational  importance  than  reading 
and  writing  and  spelling;  but  time  has  fixed 
the  place  and  value  of  such  training  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  part  of  schooling  for 
the  development  of  special  aptitudes. 

With  the  admission  of  the  claim  of  man- 
ual training  to  give  to  every  child  control 
of  the  eye  and  the  hand,  it  was  easy  for 
physical  culture  to  get  recognition  on  the 


claim  that  it  could  make  the  crooked  child 
straight,  the  awkward  one  graceful,  the 
round-shouldered  square- shouldered,  and 
the  weak  chested  strong  chested.  Calis- 
thenics, systematic  exercise  of  the  fingers, 
the  hand,  the  arm,  the  leg,  the  foot  and  the 
body;  posturing,  attitudinizing  and  posing, 
native  and  oriental,  all  accoroing  to  count, 
each  movement  according  to  number,  and 
all  in  seductive  waltz  music,  became  the 
rage  in  many  schools,  in  happy  for^etful- 
ness  that  the  best  exercise  for  all  children 
is  that  which  they  get  unconsciously  in  the 
games  of  the  playground,  in  the  games  they 
want  to  play;  and  not  in  the  devices,  drills 
and  exhibitions,  which  require  for  their 
execution  conscious  and  artificial  effort. 
And  will  not  the  teacher  who  keeps  in  mind 
this  principle  of  natural  exercise,  and  en- 
courages, by  personal  help  and  participa- 
tion, Bie  innocent  ^ames  of  chilahood,  ac- 
complish far  more  m  promoting  the  health 
and  natural  ^owth  of  the  body  than  any 
system  of  artificial  exercise,  no  matter  how 
brilliant  and  beautiful  may  be  its  perform- 
ance and  execution  ? 

Along  with  the  general  activity  of  the 
pupil  in  the  school-room  in  all  these  lines, 
the  new  pedagogy  prescribed  exhaustive 
study  on  the  part  of  tne  teacher,  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  that  underlie  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  faculties.  The 
metaphysical  subtleties  that  bewildered  the 
graduates  of  our  leading  universities  in 
their  senior  year,  were  considered  the  proper 
subjects  of  study  by  the  unfledged  graduates 
of  our  high  schools  and  two-year-course  i 
normal  schools.  The  last  and  highest 
analysis  of  mental  effort  and  the  best  schol- 
arship, were  required  of  the  most  average  1 
teacher  in  the  schools.  Percepts,  concepts,  | 
and  that  other  process  of  bringing  any  ob-  \ 
ject  into  relation  with  things  alreaoy  known  I 
— called  apperception,  the  laws  of  mental 
association  and  of  memory,  reason  and 
judgment  were  studied  and  pondered  with 
diligence,  and  the  subject  of  illustration  in 
every  educational  meeting,  and  everybody 
was  happy  that  we  were  now  finally  getting 
down  to  first  principles,  to  the  lx>ttom  of 
things,  and  that  we  would  know  just  what 
to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  in  every  school- 
room. 

But  the  enthusiam  for  psychology  is  no 
longer  up  to  the  high-water  mark.  Child- 
study  is  now  the  absorbing  theme.  The 
child  is,  after  all,  the  end  and  the  aim  of  all 
our  effort.  And  what  teacher  should  not 
study  him  in  ajll  his  ways  and  peculiarities.^ 
What  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  has  not 
ever  made  the  child  the  main  subject  of 
study,  has  not  marked  his  strongest  and  his 
weakest  faculties,  and  does  not,  as  good  old 
Thomas  Fuller  put  it  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  **  study  his  scholars'  natures  as 
carefully  as  they  their  books:  quickly  mak- 
ing a  grammar  of  boys'  natures,  mincing 
his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow,  and 
hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own 
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sonl  that  his  scholars  ma}"^  go  along  with 
him.** 

But  we  must  do  more  than  that  now — we 
mnst  measure  the  child  and  weigh  him,  test 
his  hearing  and  eyesight,  record  his  tem- 
perament and  his  disposition  ;  write  down 
all  his  peculiarities,  visible  and  invisible, 
compare  and  make  note,  psychologically 
speaking,  of  his  **  varying  modes  and  re- 
sults of  sensory  assimilation  and  sense  ex- 
pression,** or  be  forever  read  out  of  the 
mner  circle  of  the  elect  of  the  profession. 

None  of  the  new  movements  in  education 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  can  be  called 
original  discoveries.  Child-study,  the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  and  the  eye,  the  laws  of 
sensation,  perception  and  ^* apperception,'* 
the  value  of  the  study  of  nature  in  bringing 
the  child  into  the  right  relation  with  the 
world  in  which  he  has  to  live,  have  all  been 
understood  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the 
present. 

Even  the  system  of  grading  pupils  just 
exploited  in  the  pages  of  one  ox  our  great 
magazines  as  *'new  and  revolutionary,**  is 
nothing  new,  is  practiced  ever3rwhere,  where 
the  voice  of  common  sense  and  experience 
is  listened  to.  To  say  that  anything  else 
save  a  pupil's  natural  ability  and  capacity 
to  do  the  work  of  a  higher  grade,  shall,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  be  the  basis  of 
his  promotion  to  that  grade,  is  admitted  by 
cveiy  sensible  school  man.  The  examina- 
tion, whether  called  a  teaching  test  or  an 
examination — for  the  principle  is  the  same 
in  both — cannot  be  discarded,  because  it 
tells  the  teacher  her  own  weaknesses,  and 
suggests  the  remedies  to  be  applied.  The 
right  examination  will  always  reveal  the 
pupiVs  mental  grasp  and  capacity,  and  con- 
firm the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  It  will 
always  too  support  the  teacher  in  resisting 
the  importunity  of  each  one  of  the  ninety 
and  nine  out  of  every  hundred  parents  who 
doesn*t  want  his  child  to  be  left  behind,  but 
always  wants  her  to  go  on  with  the  rest  into 
the  next  grade,  though  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  is  dead  against  it. 

That  each  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  go 
at  his  own  {^ait,  that  the  slow  pupil  must 
have  more  time  than  the  bright  pupil,  that 
there  is  always  some  one  who,  by  reason 
of  natural  quickness,  can  jump  into  the 
next  grade,  are  things  recognized  and  acted 
on  in  the  experience  of  all.  Subdivision  of 
a  school  of  forty  pupils  into  small  classes, 
is  virtually  the  classification  of  the  old  un- 
graded school.  The  eight  subjects  required 
to  be  taught  by  law  would  make  for  one 
teacher  of  a  school  of  forty,  divided  into 
classes  of  ten,  at  least  twenty- five  recita- 
tions a  day  of  less  than  fifteen  minutes  each, 
not  allowing  any  time  for  music  or  recesses. 
Things  would  be  rather  hurried  and  hazy  in 
snch  a  proflramme.  To  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  individualization  in  a  public  school, 
so  that  we  can  minister  to  each  pupil  all  the 
time  according  to  his  individual  needs, 
would  require  either  three  times  as  many 


teachers  as  we  have  now,  or  would  require 
three  times  more  daylight  than  nature  has 
given  us  since  Joshua*s  day. 

There  is  one  saving  balm.  I^et  us  believe 
in  **  Nature  study,"  and  all  other  things 
will  be  forgiven  unto  us. 

There  is  one  distinction  in  school  studies 
which  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  keep 
more  clearly  in  mind.  Some  studies  require 
for  their  mastery  artificial  and  conscious 
efiort  of  the  mind:  others  require  natural 
and  unconscious  effort  of  the  mind.  Read- 
ing, for  the  young  child,  is  a  purely  artifi- 
cial acquirement,  requiring  an  artificial  and 
conscious  application  of  the  memory.  So 
too  are  spelling  and  writing.  Political 
geography,   and   the  technics   of  English 

frammar,  are  of  artificial  acc^^uirement. 
hose  studies  that  rouse  the  mind  to  in- 
voluntary and  unconscious  activity  through 
the  emotions,  the  feelings  and  the  aflfections 
are  natural  studies,  and  are  best  pursued  by 
stimulation  of  the  emotion  or  feeling  that 
creates  them.  To  attempt  to  create  a  love 
for  such  a  study  by  a  system  of  artificial 
drill  is  to  create  a  dislike  for  it,  and  to  really 
lessen  the  natural  love  for  it.  We  cannot 
cultivate  the  emotions  or  the  affections  arti- 
ficially. To  attempt  to  teach  patriotism,  for 
instance,  by  ritualistic  form  and  catechism, 
is  to  really  lessen  its  influence.  Patriotism 
is  really  the  love  of  home,  or  the  place  of 
our  birth,  expanded  into  love  for  the  whole 
country,  for  its  hills 

Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun;  the  vales, 

stretchings  in  pensive  quietness  between; 

The  venerable  woods;  rivers  that  move 

In  majesty;  and  the  complaining  brooks, 

That  make  the  meadows  green:  and,  poured  round  all, 

Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste. 

And  ''He  who  has  in  him  love  for  the 
home  he  inhabits,  for  the  soil  he  tills,  for 
the  trees  that  ^ive  him  shade,  and  the  hills 
that  stand  in  his  pathway,  or  who,  standing 
in  the  door-way  of  his  home,  contented  on 
his  threshold,  his  family  gathered  about  his 
hearth-stone,  while  the  evening  of  a  well- 
spent  day  closes  in  scenes  and  sounds  that 
are  dearest— he.**  said  the  gifted  Grady, 
**  shall  save  the  republic  when  the  drum- 
tap  is  futile,  and  the  barracks  are  ex- 
hausted.** 

To  cultivate  a  love  for  nature  by  set  task 
and  lesson,  by  dissection  and  analysis  of 
her  phenomena  divorced  from  their  natural 
relations  and  surroundings,  will  be  a  fail- 
ure, because  it  is  going  against  nature 
itself.  We  love  nature  because  we  are  a 
part  of  her.  Out  of  the  dust  we  come,  to 
the  dust  shall  we  return.  She  is  the  com- 
mon mother  of  us  all,  and  we  have  an  in- 
stinctive love  for  her  as  we  have  an  instinct- 
ive love  for  our  own  mother,  through  her 
sympathy  for  us,  and  our  own  sympathy  for 
her.  The  love  of  nature  can  be  best  deep- 
ened by  contact  with  nature,  in  all  her  ways 
and  moods,  in  sunshine  and  rain,  in  calm 
and  storm,  in  budding  leaf,  in  flowering 
summer,  in  the  ripe  corn  and  fruit  of  au- 
ttynn,  in  the  rest  and  calm  enjoyment  of 
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winter.  The  boy  who  goes  fishing;  the  girl 
who  goes  to  the  woods  in  search  of  the  wild 
flowers;  the  man  who  roams  over  hill  and 
valley  in  pursuit  of  ^ame;  the  one  who 
loves  the  song  of  the  bird,  the  music  of  the 
brook,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  sighing 
of  the  wind,  the  majestic  sweep  of  the  river, 
the  swell  of  the  ocean,  the  roar  of  the  sea,  is 
in  touch  with  nature,  and  will  forever  love 
her. 

,  The  love  of  nature  begins  in  children  un- 
consciously with  the  view  they  get  of  her 
first  as  a  whole,  from  the  hill-top  and  the 
iRomitain,  from  looking  at  bird  and  beast, 
and  insect  and  flower,  as  thev  are  in  their 
natural  home.  To  say  that  the  child  shall 
begin  first  by  the  analysis  of  particular 
phenomena,  which  is  really  the  fast  thing 
to  be  done,  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature, 
Is  to  train  his  senses  and  judgment  in  a 
narrow,  exact  manner,  which  is  sure  to  be 
disastrous  to  the  natural  development  of  his 
affections  and  emotions. 

.  The  product  of  such  a  system  of  training 
may  come  to  know  the  facts  of  the  natural 
world  around  him,  but  he  will  never  be  in 
touch  and  harmony  with  the  chiefest  part  of 
nature—rwith  human  nature — ^with  common 
humanity. 

.  The  best  nature  study  is  to  bring  the 
child  into  contact  with  nature  under  the 
open  sky.  Charts,  readings,  pictures, 
plant,  insect,  or  bird,  are  only  of  value  in 
the  school-room,  as  they  will  stimulate  the 
love  for  x>utdoor  life.  But  to  put  these 
things  into  the  course  of  study  for  daily 
task  work,  for  lesson  work,  is  to  spread  the 
work  of  the  school  over  too  much  ground,  is 
to  fritter  its  energies  upon  things  which  the 
good  teacher,  out  of  her  wide  knowledge, 
«nd  |>ower  of  illustration,  will  make  use  of, 
aSi  she  goes  along,  whether  the  lesson  be 
reading,  geography,  history,  or  even  arith- 
metic. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

'  Supts.  Beer  and  Hamilton  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study, 
for  rural  ungraded  schools,  appointed  at 
last  session.  The  Committee  held  two 
meetings,  at  neither  of  which  was  there 
a  full  attendance.  Some  progress  has 
beeti  made,  but  in  order  to  reach  a  more 
speedy  solution  of  the  problem  it  was 
i'equested  that  the  whole  matter  be  re- 
ported to  the  Convention  of  County 
Superintendents,  and  that  the  Committee 
be  authorized  to  report  to  that  body, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

AUDITORS*    REPORT. 

.  $upt.  Berkey  reported  from  the  Audit- 
ing Committee  the  following  statement 
of  last  year's  finances,  which  had  been 
examined  and  approved: 


Resources. 
July   7,  1895.  Cash  on  Hand.    .  I722.17 
'*       1896,  Interest  on  $400  at 

3  per  cent 12.00 

July  16,  1896,  Membership  Fees 

(331—9) 322.00 

July  16.  1896,  Dr.  J.  P.  Welsh, 

Life  Membership  Fee  ....      10.00 


|i,o66.i7 


Expenditures, 


July  14,  1896,  No.  I.  E.  Mackey, 

Expenses  Ex.  Com |i6.oo 

July  14,  1896.  No.  2.  J.  F.  Bar- 
ton, Expenses  Ex.  Com  .   .   .      10.66 

July  14,  1896,   No.  3.   Lelia  E. 

Patridge,  Expenses  Ex.  Com.     1031 

July  14, 1896,  No.  4.  J-  C.  Brown, 

Stationery  and  Printing  .  .   .      55-75 

July  14,  1896,  No.  5.  J.  B.  Esser, 

1000  Membership  Tickets  .   .        3.75 

July  14, 1896,  No.  6.  F.  H.  Jenk- 
ins, Postage,  Services,  etc.    .    101.88 

July  15,  1896,  No.  7.  J.  P.  Mc- 

Caskey,  Sec'y's  Salary  .   .   .      10.00 

July  15,  1896,  No.  8.  J.  D.  Pyott, 

Reporter  and  Assistant  .   .   .      71.59 

July  15,  1896,  No.  9.  D.  S.  Keck, 

Treasurer's  Expenses  ....      1345 

July  16,  1896,  No  10.  Blooms- 
burg  S.  N.  S.,  Orchestra.  .    .      18.38 

July  16,  1896,  No.  II.  G.  K.  El- 
well,  Printing  Ballots 75 


Balance  on  Hand 


312.52 


.   .    •  $753.65 

The  report  was  approved,  and  Associa- 
tion adjourned  till  evening. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


MUSIC  for  this  evening  was  very  ac- 
ceptably furnished  by  the  Dudley 
Quartette.  Governor  Hastings,  who  was 
on  the  programme  for  this  session,  was 
detained  at  Harrisburg  by  the  closing 
hours  of  the  legislative  session. 

Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tns- 
kegee,  Alaoama,  was  introduced  by  Pres- 
ident Waller  as  one  of  the  successful 
educators  whom  teachers  delight  to  honor. 
To-day  we  have  wisely  devoted  some 
time  in  doing  honor  to  two  of  our  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  passed  away; 
to-night  we  have  the  privilege  of  looking 
into  the  face  of  one  who  has  grappled 
successfully  with  one  of  the  greatest  edu- 
cational and  social  problems  of  the  day. 
No  one  is  better  qualified  to  tell  us  about 
it,  and  we  are  honored  in  having  him 
with  us. 

Prof.  Washington  spoke  for  an  hour  or 
more,  holding  the  close  attention  of  his 
audience  to  his  solution  of 
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THE  RACE  PROBLEM  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  body  of 
intelligent  i)eople,  and  especially  of  teach- 
ers, to  look  into  their  bright  faces,  and  to 
sp^  to  them  concerning  the  conditions 
which  prevail  and  the  great  problem  which 
con^nts  the  southern  part  of  our  country. 
It  is  a  question  that  should  have  the  inter- 
ested study  ot  every  citizen  of  this  country, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  are  training 
np  tne  coming  men  and  women  in  the  public 
sdiools.  It  may  be  worth  while  at  the  out- 
set to  review  hastily  what  has  been  done 
and  what  has  been  suggested  during  the 
past  thirty  years  toward  the  solution  of  this 
question. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  how  when,  two 
years  ago,  some  six  hundred  people  of  our 
race  embarked  from  Savannah  for  Liberia, 
some  of  the  newspapers  and  some  platform 
orators  heralded  the  fact  as  '*  the  beginning 
of  the  end,"  the  key  to  the  situation,  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  One  eloquent  friend 
announced  from  the  platforin  tnat  now  at 
length  the  <]^uestion  had  begun  to  solve  itself. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  on  that 
same  morning  of  the  embarkation  more  than 
six  hundred  negro  children  were  bom  in  the 
"black  belt,*'  there  seems  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  our  race  will  soon  disappear  in 
that  way. 

Then  there  have  been  those  who  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  negro  population 
to  some  unoccupied  territory  where  they 
could  all  live  together  and  be  left  to  work  out 
their  own  problem.  But  it  requires  little 
knowledge  of  the  facts  to  prove  that  when 
we  had  built  one  high  wall  to  keep  the  black 
man  in,  we  must  build  a  higher  one  to  keep 
white  man  out  [laughter] — indeed,  Ho  ten 
walls  would  keep  him  out  if  there  was  any 
money  to  be  made  there.  He  could  not  be 
kept  even  out  of  Africa,  if  we  were  all  there, 
when  any  body  reported  that  there  was  gold 
or  diamonds  or  anything  like  that  to  be  found 
there.  So  it  seems  that  segregation  is  not  a 
promising  remedy. 

Here  and  there  somebody  tells  you  that 
the  negro  race  will  be  "absorbed**  by  the 
white,  and  so  the  difficult v  be  removed. 
There  is  a  little  trouble  about  that,  too. 
You  know  if  a  person  has  even  so  little  as 
one  per  cent,  of  negro  blood  he  is  always 
counted  one  of  us— not  even  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  your  blood  can  make  a  white  man  of 
him.  [Laughter.]  Have  you  thought  what 
a  confession  of  our  superiority  there  is  in 
that  ?  It  takes  the  whole  hundred  per  cent, 
to  make  a  man  white,  while  only  one  p|er 
cent,  makes  him  a  negro.  On  that  basis, 
we  would  be  likely  to  **  absorb  **  you. 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  the  situation,  is  it 
worth  while  to  talk  of  **  getting  rid  *'  of  the 
negro  at  all?  Might  it  not  be  taken  for 
granted  he  has  come  to  stay  ?  And  has  he 
not  the  best  right  to  stay?  When  your  race 
came  here,  they  came  against  the  vigorous 
protest   of  the    citizens    of    the    country 


Eaughter],  but  you  convinced  them  by 
nock- down  argument  that  you  meant  to 
stay.  Our  race,  on  the  contrary,  were 
brought  here  against  their  own  protest 
[laughter],  without  their  consent,  at  great 
expense  and  trouble  to  you,  because  you 
needed  us  [laughter];  you  kept  us  here  a 
long  while  without  our  consent,  until  we 
have  come  to  think  we  belong  here  ;  so  now 
we  will  stay  here,  if  only  because  you  may 
need  us  still.  And  if  I  can  say  a  word  to- 
night that  will  help  to  extend  your  sym- 
pathy to  the  •* black  belt**  of  the  South,  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  helped  you  as  well  as 
my  own  people. 

You  may  wonder  whether  niy  experience 
has  been  such  as  to  qualify  nie  for  your 
helper,  and  especially  your  instructor ;  and 
you  shall  have  the  chance  to  judge.  I  was 
bom  a  slave  in  1857  or  *58— I  have  no  evi- 
dence as  to  the  date,  our  family  records  were 
not  carefully  kept,  but  am  certain  that  some 
time  and  somewhere,  that  event  occurred 
[laughter].  At  the  close  of  the  war,  word 
came  to  tne  cabin  where  we  lived  that  all  the 
negroes  were  to  come  up  to  the  big  house; 
there  we  listened  to  the  reading  or  a  long 
paper,  and  when  it  was  over  my  mother 
whispered  tome  **Now,  my  boy,  we*re  free.** 
So  we  went  away  to  West  Virginia,  where  I 
worked  in  the  coal  mines  to  help  support  my 
mother.  While  there  I  heard  of  an  institu- 
tion in  Virginia  where  a  poor  black  boy 
could  work  and  earn  his  education,  and  re- 
solved that  sooner  or  later  I  would  go  there. 
Every  penny  or  nickel  was  saved,  and  after 
several  months  I  started  for  Hampton,  and 
soon  found  myself  in  Richmond  without 
money,  without  friends,  without  a  place  to 
stay.  The  first  night  I  slept  in  a  hole  under 
a  sidewalk  ;  in  the  morning  a  ship  loading 
at  the  wharf  gave  me  work,  and  breakfast  ^ 
I  worked  there  some  time,  and  at  last  got  to 
Hampton  with  a  surplus  of  fifty  cents. 
There  I  found  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
my  education  ;  to  combine  study  with  man- 
ual industry ;  and  there  I  resolved  that  when 
I  had  eot  my  education,  I  would  go  to  the 
black  belt  and  help  our  people  as  I  had  been 
helped.  The  outcome  of  that  resolution  was 
the  starting  of  the  school  at  Tuskeg^,  from 
which  I  come  to  you. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  say,  do  not  think 
that  I  have  come  here  simply  to  plead  for 
the  education  of  a  few  hundred  young  people 
at  a  single  school,  or  even  for  the  uplifting 
of  our  whole  race.  This  work  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  white  race  as  well  as  the  black. 
Slavery  wrought  as  much  permanent  in- 
jury to  your  race  as  to  tnine.  Just  so  long 
as  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  are  left  in 
poverty  and  ignorance,  so  long  will  they  af- 
ford the  Southern  white  man  an  excuse  for 
snuffing  out  his  own  moral  life.  [Applause.] 
When  Uie  ballot  is  stolen  from  the  negro,  he 
suffers  from  the  temporary  injustice,  but  the 
white  robber  suffers  permanent  degradation. 
When  a  black  man  is  lynched,  he  suffers 
physical   death,   but   the    lynchers    moral 
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death.  [Applause.]  Therefore  the  appeal 
to  you  is  not  for  one  school,  nor  for  one  race, 
but  for  all,  black  and  white — for  the  entire 
future  of  our  country. 

In  1881  the  school  at  Tuskegee  started 
with  one  teacher  and  thirty  students,  in  an 
old  cabin  the  roof  which  leaked  so  that  when 
it  rained  we  needed  umbrellas.  Now  we  are 
educating  850  young  men  and  women,  from 
22  states,  of  an  average  age  of  18^  years, 
(none  are  admitted  under  16,  nor  without 
some  previous  preparation).  There  are  81 
instructors,  and  the  entire  population  on  the 
school  grounds  is  between  eleven  and  twelve 
hundred.    We  have  been  compelled  to  refuse 

,  some  four  hundred  pupils.  All  this  has 
come  of  an  attempt  to  apply  the  results  of 
careful,  honest  study  of  tne  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  people  of  that  belt  where  it  has 
been  said  that  only  the  black  man  and  the 
mule  can  live.  By  the  way,  there  seems  to 
be  a  curious  affinity  between  those  two, 
which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  [Laughter.]  Thus  far  we  have  reason 
to  be  encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  first 
important  attempt  to  cope  with  this  great 
question,  based  upon  thorough  study  of  the 
needs  and  conditions  and  surroundings  of 
the  people. 

Many  good  people  are  tempted  to  ape  the 
methods  that  nave  been  used  in  missionary 
work  done  long  ago  and  far  away,  without 
considering  the  present  and  local  conditions. 
This  is  not  practical,  and  besides,  the  results 
of  those  methods  upon  the  missionary  are  not 
encouraging.  Everywhere  we  hear  of  labor 
suspended  or  stopped  by  '•  nervous  prostra- 
tion." I  do  not  say  we  will  never  get  there, 
but  we  haven't  yet— we  know  more  about 
!'  chills  and  fever."  [Laughter.]  We  must 
adapt  ourselves  to  conditions.  I  remember 
a  fnend  who  found  a  bright  colored  boy  in 
Liberia  studying  Cicero,  which  greatly 
pleased  him;  but  there  was  one  drawback— 

.  the  boy  was  minus  pantaloons.  [Laughter.] 
We  would  consider  the  next  step  in  such  a 
case  to  be  the  settin?  up  of  a  tailor  shop  and 
let  the  boy  put  halt-time  on  study  and  the 
other  half  on  learning  to  make  pants.  That 
is  our  idea  of  industrial  education. 
Thirty  years  ago  our  race  practically  en- 

,  tered  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  country. 
Now  what  a  new  country  needs  for  the  first 
fifty  years  is  largely  on  material  lines- 
scientific  and  industrial  development. 
Hence  the  industrial  element  should  be 
prominent  in  our  education.  Our  schools 
are  worked  in  accordance  with^his.  We  go 
up  to  about  what  you  would  call  a  high 
school  course — no  dead  languages,  but  more 
physical  science.  We  find  we  can  give  the 
student  work  which  helps  him  to  keep 
him.self  during  the  nine  months'  course. 
Their  labor  adds  to  the  economic  value  of 
the  in.stitution,  and  we  give  them  instruc- 
tion in  exchange  for  labor.  We  have  700 
acres  of  land,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  to 
be  done.  We  wanted  a  chapel ;  we  drew  our 
own  plans,  made  our  own  brick,  and  erected 


the  building  almost  wholly  ourselves.  The 
young  women  are  employed  in  the  laundry, 
and  in  making  and  mending  clothing.  So 
we  have  the  building  they  put  up  for  us,  and 
they  have  the  knowledge  we  taught  to  them, 
and  it  is  a  fair  exchange.  In  every  one  of 
our  26  industrial  departments  we  have  cul- 
tured teachers,  and  our  buildings  are  put  up 
under  proper  architectural  supervision;  so 
both  ends  are  looked  after.  I  ou^ht  not  to 
forget  here  to  tell  you  that  the  institution 
is  religious  in  the  best  and  highest  sense — 
teaching  a  religion  that  is  not  only  for  Sun- 
day, but  for  every  day. 

One  of  the  most  valuable' features  of  this 
system  is  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  old  idea  that 
hand  labor  is  degradation  or  disgrace.  Stu- 
dents who  work  together  with  their  hands 
and  in  their  classes  have  no  such  feeling. 
This  is  just  what  is  needed  to  overcome  the 
temptations  which  which  beset  especially  a 
race  just  released  from  slavery ;  this  opportu- 
nity to  work  and  learn  is  the  short  road  to 
independence,  and  the  builder  of  moral  back- 
bone. [Applause.]  We  believe  that  when 
the  Bible  tells  us  to  **  work  out  our  own  sal- 
vation," it  means  just  what  it  says — that 
we  are  to  work  it  out  with  our  own  hands, 
our  horses,  our  steam  engines.  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  had  without  effort.  Some 
of  our  people  think  that  after  working  for 
250  years  for  other  people's  benefit,  we  ought 
to  rest  for  awhile— and  some  do  [laughter]; 
but  you  will  find  most  of  them  work  hard, 
and  yet  are  always  in  debt,  and  have  to 
mortgage  their  crops.  We  want  to  change 
all  that,  and  expect  to  do  it.  But  we  must 
learn  to  do  things  in  easier  ways,  like  you 
white  people.  I  saw  a  man  in  Ohio  plant- 
ing corn— that  is,  the  machine  planted  the 
corn,  dnd  the  man  sat  under  an  umbrella  and 
drove  the  horses.  What  chance  has  the  black 
man  down  in  Georgia,  planting  the  old  way, 
and  trudging  behind  his  mule,  against  that 
man  with  the  machine  ?  We  want  to  learn 
your  ways  of  doing  things,  where  they  save 
labor  and  increase  production.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  prejudice  in  men,  but  there  is 
none  in  the  dollar.  People  will  buy  where 
they  can  get  what  they  want  in  the  cheapest 
market.  We  want  to  give  the  negro  boy  the 
knowledge  and  skill  that  will  enable  him 
to  sit  under  the  umbrella  and  drive  the 
horses,  and  make  a  crop  that  will  compete 
with  yours.  In  business  the  weaker  goes  to 
the  wall ;  and  we  recognize  the  fact,  and  are 
trying  to  strengthen  ourselves. 

Have  we  made  an  economic  success  of  our 
institution  ?  Well,  to  begin  with.  Northern 
people  give  us  the'  money  to  pay  our  teach- 
ers. Our  plant  has  cost  $80,000;  nearly  all 
the  work  on  it  has  been  done  by  our  students, 
and  it  is  now  valued  at  $300,000,  and  there 
are  no  mortgages  on  it.  It  is  not  practi- 
cable, nor  would  it  be  desirable,  that  the 
North  should  attempt  to  educate  all  the 
colored  people  of  the  South;  but  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  eaucate  a  body  of  men  and  women 
to  go  out  among  their  kindred  and  teach 
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them  how  to  lift  themselves — ^and  I  need  not 
say  whether  that  is  desirable. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  these  people  when 
they  began  life  for  themselves.  In  the 
country  districts  they  had  nothing  to  live 
upon  while  they  raised  their  first  cotton 
crops.  They  had  to  have  advances  of  food, 
clothing,  etc.  Thus  grew  up  the  system  of 
mortgaging  the  crops  expected  in  the  future. 
Manv  of  them  rented  their  land  and  cabins 
at  fifteen  to  forty  per  cent.,  and  of  course 
they  came  out  in  debt.  A  man  would  pay 
$15  rent  for  a  mule  that  could  be  bought  for 
J60  cash.  Have  they  not  had  time  to  learn 
something  ?  you  ask.  Well,  the  schools  in 
in  the  country  are  open  an  average  of  three 
and  a  half  months  in  Alabama — of  course  in 
the  large  cities  they  have  eight  and  nine 
months,  but  the  bulk  of  our  people  are  in  the 
rural  districts.  There  was  spent  on  the  edu- 
cation of  each  colored  child  in  Alabama  this 
year  just  72  cents ^  while  in  Massachusetts  it 
IS  from  $15  to  J18.  In  one  county  there  is 
not  a  sin&^le  colored  church,  onl^  three 
months  school,  the  teachers  are  paid  $15  a 
month,  and  the  school  board  does  not  own 
so  much  apparatus  as  a  piece  of  crayon.  Is 
it  fair  to  measure  a  people  in  such  circum- 
stances by  the  standards  of  more  favored 
states,  or  to  expect  them  to  perform  their 
political  and  social  duties  as  intelligently, 
consistently  and  conscientiously  ?  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  our  people  work  on  planta- 
tions, and  their  environment  is  what  I  have 
described.  What  have  we  a  right  to  expect 
of  them  ? 

The  difficulties  on  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious side  are  obvious.  In  the  old  slave 
days  the  negro  justified  his  raids  on  his 
master's  henroost  by  argument  like  this : 
*'  My  body  belongs  to  my  master— so  do  the 
chickens;  if  I  take  the  chickens  to  feed  my 
body,  master  has  so  much  less  chicken,  so 
much  more  nieger."  [Laughter. |J  You  can 
all  understand  the  results.  While  our  pro- 
greto  is  not  very  hopeful,  nor  perhaps  very 
encouraging  on  these  lines,  the  case  is  far 
from  hopeless.  The  black  man  usually 
knows  he  is  down,  and  wants  to  get  up.  He 
has  one  legacy  of  good  from  slavery — he 
learned  to  work;  but  he  has  not  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  to  make  his  labor  pleasant 
and  profitable,  nor  has  he  yet  learned  to 
utilize  its  results.  He  invests  too  much  in 
whiskey  and  cheap  jewelry.'  You  will  some- 
times find  a  $10  clock  in  a  cabin  where  a 
whole  family  live  in  one  room. 

What  are  we  doing  to  change  this  ?  Well, 
there  was  one  young  girl  went  out  from 
Tnskegee  into  one  of  those  three-months' 
school  districts  to  teach.  She  did  not  stop 
at  the  children,  but  went  out  among  the 
older  people,  organized  them  into  a  club  or 
conference  which  met  i^eekly  to  consider 
practical  questions.  She  taught  those  peo- 
ple to  live  on  bread  and  potatoes  until  they 
were  out  of  debt,  and  raised  a  crop  without 
a  mortgage  on  it.  She  taught  them  how  to 
save  and  use  their  money.    Year  after  year 


a  month  was  added  to  the  term,  until  now 
they  have  eight  months  school,  the  one- 
room  cabins  are  being  replaced  by  two  and 
three-room  cottages,  they  have  a  growing 
church  and  Sunday-school,  and  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  see  the  faces  of  the  people  beaming 
with  hope  and  happiness.  All  this  brought 
about  by  one  teacher  who  was  also  a  leaaer, 
living  in  their  midst  and  showing  them  how 
to  live.  This  is  one  instance;  I  could  talk  to 
you  for  hours  of  similar  cases,  showing  the 
possibilities  of  industrial  education.  It  is 
to  such  work  we  must  look  for  the  solution 
of  the  race  problem  of  the  South;  and  we  are 
making  a  beginning.     [Applause.] 

You  cannot  reach  all;  in  many  of  the 
older  faces  you  read  the  lack  of  will-power 
which  is  the  worst  result  of  slavery.  But  we 
were  250  years  getting  down  to  that  level, 
and  cannot  expect  to  get  up  again  in  25 
years.  We  want  educated  leaders,  men  and 
women  who  can  both  work  and  teach  ;  and 
we  are  training  them. 

Many  good  people  think  that  all  a  com- 
munity needs  is  the  organization  of  a  church. 
Now  no  one  has  more  faith  in  religion  than 
myself ;  but  I  find  it  hard  to  make  a  good 
Christian  of  a  hungry  man.  It  is  not  best 
to  prepare  for  splendid  mansions  in  the  next 
world  by  living  in  one-room  cabins  in  this, 
nor  to  go  barefoot  here  and  wait  for  j|^olden 
slippers  there.  Our  people  are  enthusiastic- 
ally religious,  and  very  demonstrative;  and 
if  one  is  quiet  and  doe^  not  shout,  he  is  said 
to  have  *'  white  man's  religion"  [laughter.] 
A  favorite  expression  of  the  black  man  has 
been  "Give  me  Jesus  and  take  all  this  world" 
— and  too  often  the  white  man  has  taken  him 
at  his  word  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. 

But  while  we  encourage  every  religious 
aspiration  and  develop  religious  life,  in  or- 
der to  do  that  we  must  teach  habits  of  neat- 
ness and  thrift,  three-roomed  houses  and 
economy  and  bank  accounts,  just  as  you 
white  people  do.  In  proportion  as  we  do 
this  we  will  lift  up  ourselves  and  our  child- 
ren. So  will  we  become  intelligent,  capa- 
ble, worthy  American  citizens.     [Applause.] 

What  will  be  the  outcome  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  races  in  the  South  ?  That  ques- 
tion demands  the  careful  attention  of  all  of 
us,  but  it  is  yet  far  from  solution.  I  thank 
God  I  have  grown  to  the  point  where  I  can 
svmpathize  with  the  white  man  as  well  as 
the  black.  I  am  careful  to  advise  my  stu- 
dents not  to  allow  their  superior  advantages 
to  make  them  feel  themselves  above  their 
white  neighbors,  but  to  sympathize  with 
them  and  nelp  them  as  opportunity  offers. 
We  want  to  strengthen  ana  ouildup  charac- 
ter at  every  point,  and  hatred  and  prejudice 
tend  to  drag  it  down.  I  am  determined  that 
no  race  ana  no  individual  shall  drag  me 
down  by  making  me  hate  him.  [Applause.] 

I  have  observSi  that  in  practical  life  most 
people  do  not  care  much  about  each  other 
unless  the  one  has  something  that  the  other 
wants.  The  same  is  true  of  races.  In  busi- 
ness pure  and  simple  there  is  not  much  pre- 
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judice  againt  the  black  man.  A  black  man 
who  keeps  a  grocery,  if  he  is  clean  and  has 
the  goods  the  community  wants,  sells  to 
white  and  black  ;  as  mechanics,  we  see  them 
laying  brick  side  bjr  side.  So  our  institution 
is  teaching  its  pupils  the  things  which  will 
make  them  useful  and  valuable  to  others. 
It  is  the  application  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
kindergarten  principle ;  so  we  have  brick- 
yard, and  wheelwright,  shop  and  printing 
office  ;  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  is 
printed  in  our  office  [laughter] — we  do  not 
edit  it,  only  do  the  mechanical  work.  We 
have  no  warmer  friends  than  the  white 
people  of  Tuskeeee.  You  see  how  it  counts 
when  the  dependence  is  not  all  on  one  side, 
when  our  men  can  go  out  and  take  their 
place  in  the  working  world.  It  works  out 
into  politics,  too  ;  whan  a  black  man  has 
saved  a  little  money  and  holds  a  mortgage 
on  a  white  man's  house  that  he  can  foreclose, 
he  is  not  driven  from  the  polls  when  he 
comes  to  vote.  When  black  Tobe  Jones 
lends  his  white  neighbor  $50  and  treats  him 
considerately  when  it  is  hard  for  him  to  pay, 
**Tobe  Jones  is  a  gentleman."  And  one 
Tobe  Jones  in  every  community,  thrifty,  pro- 
vident, business-like  and  therefore  success- 
ful, would  do  more  to  solve  the  race  problem 
than  all  the  laws  Congress  could  pass. 
[Applause.]  The  black  man  who  has  I500 
to  lend  can  always  find  a  white  borrower, 
and  his  position  is  determined.  The  black 
man  whose  house  and  its  appointments  give 
such  evidence  of  refinement  and  culture  that 
the  white  visitor  takes  off  his  hat  when  he 
enters,  is  your  true  civilizer. 

One  of  our  students  was  an  expert  in  dairy- 
ing ;  the  place  of  manager  of  a  creamery  was 
vacant ;  he  was  recommended  ;  objection  to 
his  color  was  made  ;  it  was  suggested  that 
he  would  not  color  the  butter  [laughter] ;  he 
got  the  place ;  the  first  shipment  of  butter 
commanded  one  cent  a  pound  more  than  be- 
fore, and  the  color  question  was  dropped ; 
the  next  shipment  brought  two  cents  ad- 
vance, and  he  was  one  of  the  whitest  men 
there  [laughter  and  applause].  We  must 
be  able  to  produce  something  that  others 
need,  and  we  shall  command  their  respect ; 
.  we  must  prove  that  we  can  stand  upon  our 
own  feet,  and  develop  our  own  material, 
moral,  and  religious  life. 

Some  of  our  people  are  like  some  of  yours 
— they  want  to  learn  the  last  lesson  first ; 
they  want  the  crop  without  the  work.  We 
had  an  example  of  this  after  the  war,  when 
everybody  who  knew  a  little  more  than  the 
mass  wanted  to  go  to  Congress,  or  at  least 
to  the  Legislature.  Men  spent  time  in  what 
they  called  politics  that  ought  to  have  gone 
into  carpentry,  or  dairying,  or  truck  garden- 
ing ;  and  the  result  was  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. We  are  not  making  many  mistakes 
of  that  kind  now.  We  are  finding  out  that 
as  we  become  useful  and  productive,  and  so 
achieve  independence,  we  come  into  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  that  belong  to  us.  It 
is  very  important  that  we  exercise  our  civil 


rights,  but  it  is  more  important  that  we  be 
prepared  to  do  so  [applause],  and  that  is  a& 
true  of  the  white  man  as  the  black. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing so  many  teachers,  and  impressing 
upon  them  the  truth  that  as  our  ten  millions 
rise  or  fall,  so  must  your  sixty  millions. 
Whenever  injustice  or  harm  is  done  to  the 
lowest,  all  are  degraded.  We  must  honestly 
try  to  prepare  the  negro  to  take  his  place  on 
the  highest  plane  ;  we  must  open  up  to  him 
the  possibility  of  independence  and  pro- 
gress ;  if  when  that  is  done  he  cannot  or  will 
not  step  up,  he  will  prove  the  truth  of  the 
claim  of  some,  that  tnisisa  **  white  man's 
problem."  We  are  a  patient  people ;  even 
when  others  try  to  pusn  us  down,  we  try  ta 
lift  ourselves,  and  thereby  lift  them  with  us; 
and  we  have  come  forward  under  many  dis- 
advantages ;  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  when 
we  have  a  fair  chance.  We  need  not  be  dis- 
heartened by  oppressive  laws ;  man  can 
make  no  law  that  will  stop  the  progress  of 
manhood  [applause],  though  it  may  delay. 

If  ever  a  race  has  * '  turned  the  other  cheek'  * 
to  the  smiter,  it  has  been  the  African  ;  we 
have  proven  ourselves  under  the  severest 
trials  a  God-fearing,  law-abiding  people. 
We  went  into  slavery  things  ;  we  came  out 
citizens.  We  went  into  the  great  civil 
struggle  with  chains  on  our  wrists  ;  we  came 
out  with  the  ballot  in  our  hands.  [Applause.} 
Is  not  such  a  race  worth  saving,  ana  making 
a  part  of  our  American  citizenship,  and  so 
giving  us  democratic  institutions  m  reality 
as  well  as  in  name  ?    [Applause.] 

After  very  many  who  were  in  attend- 
ance had  shaken  hands  with  the  eloquent 
lecturer,  the  audience  dispersed. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  R.  F.  Randolph,  of 
the  First  M.  E.  church  of  New  Castle. 

Pending  appointment  of  tellers  to  hold 
the  election  .0/  officers,  the  withdrawal  of 
some  names  left  no  contest  for  any  office, 
whereupon  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the 
Association  was  cast  for  the  members 
named  on  page  75,  and  they  were  de- 
clared elected. 

It  was  announced  that  the  President- 
elect had  been  called  by  telegram  to 
Atlantic  City  by  reason  of  the  sickness  of 
his  daughter. 

Dr.  Crawford,  of  Allegheny  College, 
being  absent,  Supt.  J.  Y.  McKinney,  of 
Beaver  Falls,  spoke  on  the  question  re- 
ferred to  the  former,  namely, 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Mr.  McKinney  said  he  bad  hoped  the 
learned    gentleman    announced    on    the 
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programme  would  give  us  an  analysis  of 
this  subtle  power,  and  tell  us  whether  it 
is  innate,  conditioned  by  circumstances, 
a  germ  that  may  be  developed  by  exer- 
cise or  lie  dormant  from  nonuse.  There 
are  thase  who  tell  us  that  this  personality 
is  a  yet  undiscovered  physical  agent  de- 
pending upon  the  action  of  the  mind  on 
the  brain  ;  but  this  has  not  been  demon- 
strated, and  until  it  shall  be,  he  preferred 
to  believe  it  a  purely  psychical  influence, 
coming  from  the  profoundest  depths  of 
the  soul  itself— an  unconscious  influence, 
common  to  all,  conditioned  by  circum- 
stances, capable  of  development,  varying 
with  the  individual.  A  strong  person- 
ality is  usually  marked  by  great  tenacity 
of  will  power,  which  in  excess  develops 
a  tendency  to  insist  upon  one*s  opinions 
or  decisions  regardless  of  whether  the 
matter  be  properly  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion ;  induces  prejudice  which  clogs 
progress,  bars  discussion,  stifles  co-opera- 
tion; this  tends  to  tyranny  and  to  the 
obstinacy  best  illustrated  in  the  long- 
eared  hybrid  quadruped.  Such  a  per- 
sonality is  not  for  the  teacher.  There  are 
those  who  make  self  the  central  figure  of 
illustration,  the  ever-successful  hero; 
who  receive  any  intimation  of  possible 
enor  as  an  insult ;  this  too  will  not  do 
for  the  teacher.  The  personality  to  be 
desired,  which  renders  the  teacher  in- 
valuable, flows  unconsciously,  and  is 
always  pleasing  and  stimulating,  binding 
together  teacher  and  pupil  in  love,  ^d 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge. How  shall  we  develop  this? 
Evidently  it  depends  upon  moral  condi- 
tions and  habits.  Even  if  we  have  the 
right  kind  and  amount,  its  outpouring 
may  be  hindered  by  circumstances.  The 
mind  must  be  unhampered;  too  much 
organization,  too  much  routine,  must  be 
avoided  ;  all  possible  room  must  be  given 
by  the  supervising  ofiicer  for  the  teacher's 
originality  in  application  of  his  general 
methods.  He  would  close  by  placing 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  as  the  most 
potent  of  educational  forces ;  the  system 
should  be  adjusted  to  it,  and  not  the 
personality  limited  by  the  system. 

Supt.  Kinsley,  of  Franklin  (Venango 
county),  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  last  speaker.  There  are 
superintendents  who  feel  responsible  not 
only  for  the  whole  course  from  primary 
to  high  school,  but  for  the  daily  work  in 
eveiy  school.  He  believed  in  approxi- 
mating as  nearly  as  possible  to  perfect 


independence  of  the  teacher  in  her  room. 
If  results  are  unsatisfactory,  confer  pri- 
vately; never  interfere  in  the  actual  work 
with  the  pupils.  If  advice  and  instruc- 
tion fail,  the  only  remedy  is  a  change  of 
teacher;  and  if  a  superintendent  persist- 
ently interferes  with  the  teachers*  work, 
the  same  remedy  should  be  applied. 

Miss  Lloyd  said  every  teacher  must 
necessarily  influence  the  children  with 
whom  she  is  in  daily  contact;  but  we  all 
know  there  are  some  teachers  who  will 
not  be  in  a  school  more  than  a  few  months 
till  all  the  pupils  will  be  imitating  and 
quoting  her,  while  with  others  they  will 
be  merely  passive.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  how  to  impress  our  personality 
upon  our  pupils  for  their  good.  This, 
she  thought,  required  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  egoism  and  altruism.  Of  course 
the  true  teacher  is  unselfish,  and  her  first 
thought  is  the  welfare  of  the  children; 
but  it  is  possible  so  to  forget  oneself  as  to 
cease  to  grow,  and  then  there  is  loss  of 
influence.  The  highly  successful  teacher 
should  be  more  than  teacher;  she  should 
be  a  power  in  her  communit}',  drawing 
strength  from  the  strong  people  around 
her.  She  must  take  time  for  other  than 
directly  professional  reading.  We  must 
build  up  our  own  lives,  not  for  self- 
aggrandizement,  but  for  the  good  of 
others— to  develop  power  for  the  work 
we  have  to  do.  As  we  grow,  we  can 
better  help  our  pupils  to  grow. 

GOOD   MEMORY  WORK. 

The  two  gentlemen  named  on  the  pro- 
gramme to  discuss  the  question  of  **  Im- 
provement of  Rural  Schools,*'  being  ab- 
sent, the  President  requested  Dr.  J.  P. 
McCaskey  to  present  a  subject  in  which 
he  is  known  to  all  readers  of  The  Jotimal 
as  much  interested,  namely,  profitable 
memory  work.  By  turning  the  Associa- 
tion into  a  school  for  ten  or  twelve  min- 
utes, he  gave  a  practical  test  of  how 
readily  a  good  thing  may  be  taught  by 
one  who  knows  it  and  is  interested  in 
teaching  it  to  others  who  are  willing  to 
learn.  He  used  the  four  key-words, 
•* maiden,**  **pane,**  ** organ,**  ** curate," 
from  the  first  lines  of  the  stanzas  in  their 
order,  fixing  these  by  quick  and  frequent 
repetition,  taken  in  order  and  at  random 
to  locate  the  verses ;  then  the  first  lines 
in  which  the  wordis  occur ;  the  verses  in 
order  and  at  random,  backwards  and  for- 
wards—so that  they  might  be  looked  at, 
and,  if  possible,  projected  as  a  picture 
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before  the  mind — and  finally,  within  the 
few  minutes  named,  had  a  concert  recita- 
tion of  the  following  suggestive  little 
poem,  appropriate  for  **Bird  Day,**  and 
which  cannot  be  taught  too  widely: 

THB  BROKEN  WING. 

In  front  of  my  pew  sits  a  maiden, 

A  little  brown  wing  in  her  hat, 
With  its  touches  of  tropical  azure, 

And  the  sheen  of  the  sun  upon  that. 
Thro'  the  bloom-colored  pane  shines  a  glory 

By  which  the  vast  shadows  are  stirred, 
But  I  pine  for  the  spirit  ond  splendor 

That  painted  the  wing  of  that  bird. 
The  organ  rolls  down  its  great  anthem 

With  the  soul  of  a  song  it  is  blent ;     . 
But  for  me,  I  am  sick  for  the  singing 

Of  one  little  song  that  is  spent. 
The  voice  of  the  curate  is  gentle ; 

"  No  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground ;" 
But  the  poor  broken  wing  on  the  bonnet 

Is  mocking  the  merciful  sound. 

He  then  read  part  of  a  paper  on  good 
memory  work  which  had  been  written 
for  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
to  convene  the  next  week  at  Montreal. 
This  paper  was  given  in  the  July  number 
of  The  Journal, 

President  Waller  said  it  was  very  un- 
usual to  find  a  great  man  who  had  not 
thus  exercised  and  developed  his  mind 
upon  the  great  things  in  literature. 

REPORT  ON   LEGISLATION. 

Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart  made  a  ver- 
bal report  from  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion. There  had  been  no  formal  meeting, 
but  the  work  was  done  by  correspondence, 
and  the  committee  had  taken  some  part 
in  legislation.  The  bill  increasing  the 
minimum  school  term  to  seven  months 
had  failed,  notwithstanding  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Department  and  progressive 
and  wide-awake  teachers,  superintendents 
and  directors.  We  want  the  help  of  all 
such  to  make  sure  of  this  advance  step  at 
next  session.  Many  other  things,  good, 
bad  and  indifierent,  have  been  proposed, 
and  some  useful  bills  have  been  passed. 
Cities  are  permitted  to  establish  kinder- 
gartens for  children  from  3  to  6  years ; 
some  had  already  done  so,  but  now  it  is 
legalized, and  this  is  an  advance  step.  The 
act  permitting  cities  of  third  class  to  pay 
contingent  expenses  from  the  building 
tax  will  be  helpful.  The  substitution  of 
the  city  for  county  valuation  in  cities  is 
an  improvement.  The  amendments  to 
the  compulsory  education  law  have  made 
it  more  stringent,  but  as  the  bill  has  been 
called  back  from  the  Governor,  it  is  not 
yet  approved ;  the  extension  of  the  age 


limit  is  good.  About  the  appropriation 
nothing  final  has  yet  been  done.  We 
hope  there  will  be  no  cutting  of  the 
amount,  but  even  if  we  lose  the  odd  half 
million  a  year  we  shall  not  be  seriously 
hurt.  There  are  Directors  who  defeat 
the  intention  of  the  liberality  of  the  Stote 
by  decreasing  their  own  tax  and  making 
the  appropriation  pay  most  or  all  their  ex- 
penses ;  many  districts  are  reported  where 
what  the  State  gives  is  more  than  the 
local  tax.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  we 
must  do  something  about  it ;  but  at  pres- 
ent we  are  concerned  about  keeping  our 
appropriation  from  reduction.  This  is 
about  all  that  demands  notice  in  this 
brief  report.  [The  more  important  items 
of  approved  legislation  mentioned  in  this 
report  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  The  Journal^ 

Supt.  Hamilton :  There  is  one  matter 
that  has  been  pmitted.  This  body  has 
uniformly  resolved  in  favor  of  better 
supervision  of  country  schools.  This 
legislature  passed  a  bill  extending  to 
townships  the  rights  now  enjoyed  by 
boroughs  in  that  matter,  but  the  Gover- 
nor vetoed  it.  I  think  we  should  pass  a 
resolution  congratulating  the  Legislature 
and  rapping  the  Governor  over  the 
knuckles. 

Deputy  Stewart:  I  take  exception  to 
that.  The  principle  of  the  bill  was  right, 
but  it  was  ambiguously  worded,  and  the 
title  and  body  did  not  consist,  so  the  At- 
torney-General recommended  that  it 
should  not  be  approved. 

Supt,  Hamilton :  Perhaps  the  lack  of 
clearness  in  phraseology  was  intentional, 
since  if  clearly  understood  it  might  not 
have  passed.  Sometimes  you  must  pass 
a  law  first  and  construe  it  afterwards. 
[Laughter.]  It  is  an  outrage  that  coun- 
try districts  should  not  have  the  right  to 
such  supervision,  if  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  The  bill  was  merely  permis- 
sive, and  could  do  no  harm  where  people 
were  not  in  favor  of  it. 

No  further  action  was  taken  on  the 
matter  of  legislation,  and  after  arranging 
to  dispense  with  the  evening  session,  and 
hold  the  afternoon  exercises  in  Cascade 
Park,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  made 
their  report,  as  follows  : 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  That  we  note  with  pleasure  the  evi- 
dence of  progress  in  all  departments  of  edu- 
cational work  throughout  the  State  during 
the  past  year. 

2.  That  we   commend    His   Excellency, 
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Governor  Hastings,  for  his  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  advancing  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  especi- 
ally for  his  wise  action  in  reappointing  the 
present  efficient  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

3.  That  we  regret  the  defeat  of  House 
Bill  No.  53,  to  extend  the  minimum  length 
of  the  school  term  to  seven  months,  and 
that  our  thanks  are  due  to  those  members 
of  the  Legislature  who  gave  their  labors  and 
support  to  the  extension  of  the  school  temiC 

4.  That  we  enter  our  earnest  protest 
against  the  reduction  of  the  annual  public 
sdiool  appropriation,  as  inimical  to  the 
highest  interests  of  popular  education. 

5.  That  we  most  respectfully  urge  upon 
all  school  directors  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  raising  by  local  taxation  at  least  as 
much  mone^  for  school  purposes  in  their 
respective  districts  as  they  receive  from  the 
annual  State  appropriation. 

6.  That  the  present  tendency  towards  a 
complete  high  school  system  be  encouraged, 
and  that  we  heartily  commend  those  dis- 
tricts where  such  high  schools  have  already 
been  established  without  the  assistance  of 
State  appropriation. 

7.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be 
and  they  are  hereby  extended  to  the  citizens 
of  New  Castle  for  the  interest  they  have 
manifested  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion, for  their  cordial  welcome  and  kindly 
reception;  and  to  the  management  of  the 
various  industries  of  the  city  for  opening 
their  factories  to  our  inspection. 

8.  That  we  extend  especial  thanks  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts towards  the  success  of  the  present  ses- 
sion. Also  to  Prof.  Young  and  his  able 
corps  of  assistants  for  their  excellent  musi- 
cal entertainment. 

9.  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to 
the  committee  on  the  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rowes  Memorial,  for  the  faithful  and  untiriujg 
manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their 
duty. 

10.  That  we  enter  our  earnest  protest  and 
condemn  as  unjust  discrimination  the  action 
of  the  railroad  authorities  in  refusing  to 
fnmish  the  same  rates  to  our  State  Associa- 
tion as  the  same  companies  have  granted 
and  continue  to  grant  to  similar  organiza- 
tions in  adjoining  States  and  to  political  or 
other  organizations  in  our  own  state. 

After  some  discussion  relative  to  the 
action  of  the  railroads  the  tenth  resolu- 
tion was  stricken  out,  and  the  balance 
of  the  report  adopted  as  read. 

The  following  telegram  was  received 
from  the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
I      tion,  in  session  at  Toledo: 

i  t  The  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Teachers^  Asso- 
I  dalion:  Fraternal  greetings  and  a  hearty 
I  "God  speed**  from  the  Teachers  of  Ohio  to 
I       the  Teacheis  of  Pennsylvania. 

E.  T.  Brewster,  Sec'y, 


To  which  the  Secretary  replied: 
E.  T.  Brewster,  Sedy  Ohio  5.  T,  A, :  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  re- 
ciprocates the  cordial  greeting  of  Ohio,  the 
mother  of  Presidents,  and  the  home  of  noted 
educators.  j.  p.  McCaskey,  Sec'y, 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  following 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  at 
this  meeting! 


Balance  on  baud,  from  1897  . 
Enrollment  at  New  Castle  .  . 
Deduct  Life  Memt>ers  present. 


421  members  at  $1  .   .   . 
Proceeds  from  lecture  . 


424 
3 

421 

$421  00 

77  00 


|753  65 


Total  receipts $498  00 

Total  expenditures    ....      651  20 


Deficit 


153  20 


Balance  on  hand |6oo  45 

Association  then  adjonrned  to  2  p.  m., 
at  the  Park  pavilion. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  electric  cars  to  the  Park  and  re- 
turn were  free  to  members  of  the  As- 
sociation for  this  session.  Before  the 
hour  of  meeting  a  rain  drove  all  those 
who  were  enjoying  the  woods  under 
cover,  and  the  Pavilion  was  crowded,  ex- 
cept the  dancing  floor  from  which  pro- 
fane feet  were  excluded. 

Dr.  Crawford  having  arrived,  read  his 
paper,  which  was  to  be  forwarded  to  us, 
but  has  not  arrived  when  we  go  to  press. 

Rev.  I.  A.  Thayer,  D.  D.,  of  New 
Castle,  followed  with  a  live  speech. 
Since  the  security  of  our  institutions  de- 
pends on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
State  to  enforce  education  by  compulsory 
law,  as  we  are  doing  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere.  He  would  go  a  step  farther, 
and  have  the  State  take  supervision  of 
private  as  well  as  public  schools.  Back 
of  the  soldier  who  carried  the  flag  through 
the  South  and  brought  it  back  with  no  star 
erased,  was  the  march  of  the  school- 
master, and  he  must  be  counted  among 
the  influences  that  broke  the  shackles  of 
the  slave.  The  words  of  the  splendid 
colored  orator  are  yet  ringing  in  our  ears; 
but  it  is  not  only  the  undeveloped  negro 
race  that  needs  industrial  education,  as 
business  people  are  battling  over  smaller 
and  yet  smaller  margins.  As  we  must 
educate  some  boys  and  girls  for  profes- 
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sional  work,  why  not  teach  them  also  to 
use  their  hands  in  working  wood  and 
iron,  in  cooking  their  meals  and  making 
their  clothes  ?  And  in  our  training  of  the 
intellect  we  must  not  forget  the  moral 
and  religious  culture,  without  which  all 
else  is  useless  and  may  be  dangerous. 

Hon.  Henry  Houck  was  loudly  called 
for,  and  made  one  of  his  characteristic 
speeches,  saying  we  had  enjoyed  our  good 
time  in  this  prosperous  town,  and  are  now 
fitly  closing  our  session  in  this  beautiful 
park.  There  have  been  many  difficulties 
to  overcome  in  making  a  success  of  this 
meeting — distance,  time,  and  so  on— but 
they  have  been  overcome  by  the  indomi- 
table perseverance  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  aided  by  the  other 
Stewart  and  supported  by  a  Canon. 
[Laughter.]  It  has  been  a  good  thing  to 
be  here,  and  especially  to  listen  to  the 
eloquent  colored  man  who  is  doing  the 
work  he  told  us  about,  in  solving  the  race 
problem.  There  was  other  good  work 
done  here,  which  we  have  all  appreciated 
and  enjoyed,  and  now  it  is  time  to  say 
good-bye.  In  conclusion,  he  led  the 
singing  of  **My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 

President  Waller  said  the  necessary 
absence  of  the  President-elect  of  course 
preventing  his  formal  installation,  the 
Association  would  now  be  adjourned  with 
the  Long  Metre  Doxology  and  the  bene- 
diction by  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell,  after 
which  he  declared  the  session  closed. 


MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


AI,I,KGHBNY— 26. 

Samuel  Hamilton, 
George  J.  Luckey, 
John  Morrow, 
J.  M.  Reed, 
H.  F.  Brooks, 
J.  C.  Kendall, 
H.  W.  Fisher, 
Anna  Buckbee, 
K.  Neumont, 
S.  R.  McClure, 
J.  B.  Stephens, 
A.  C.  McLean, 
Clara  A.  McBride, 
Martha  Weibel, 
Rienza  Coates, 
H.  P.  McMichael, 
.  C.  Armstrong, 
r.  S.  McAnlis, 
T.  S.  Keefer, 
T.  J.  George, 
Martha  Boyd, 
Jennie  Aiken, 
W.  S.  Bryan, 
J.  D.  Anderson, 
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Theo.  Camiichael, 
Lillian  A.Knepper. 

ARMSTRONG — I. 

A.  D.  Glenn. 

BKAVER— 10. 

J.  G.  Hillman, 
J.  Y.  McKinney, 
J.  B.  Richey, 
Miss  L.  D.  Quay, 
C.  A.  Moore, 
Emma  Kennedy, 
Emma  Andrews, 
Nellie  E.Donglass, 
Georgia  Taggart, 
Bertha  E.  Tuttle. 

BERKS— 2. 

E.  Mackey, 
David  S.  Keck.* 

BI«AIR — 3. 

David  S.  Keith, 
C.  E.  Kauffman, 
SarahM.  Gallagher. 


BRADFORD— 3. 

Herberts.  Putnam, 
W.  O.  Robinson, 
I.  F.  Stetler. 

BUCKS— I. 

Elizabeth  Lloyd. 

BUTI^KR- 14. 
John  A.  Gibson, 
Olive  Hartung, 
Hattie  Hartung, 
Margaret  McLure, 
Emma  McLure, 
JosepMie  Galbraith, 
Ella  R.  Graham, 
S.  Edith  Magee, 
Celiac.  Gray, 

F.  L.  Hall. 

S.  S.  Cheeseman, 
Myrtie  McElwain, 
Jennie  McElwain, 
A.  L.  Bush. 

CAMBRIA— 2. 
T.  L.  Gibson, 
J.  M.  Berkey.     » 

CAMHRON--1. 
Mattie  M.  Collins. 

CENTRE— 4. 

C.  L.  Gramley, 
A.  Reist  Rutt, 
David  F.  Fortney, 
David  O.  Etters. 

CI,AR10N— 2. 
W.  A.  Beer, 
Sarah  McGarrah. 

COLUMBIA— I. 

William  Noetling. 

CRAWFORD — 7. 

Henry  V.Hotchkiss 
J.  H.  Grandy, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Grandy, 
E.  M.  Mixer, 
Maggie  Ewing, 
Jessie  G.  Chapman, 
RobertD.Crawford. 

DAUPHIN— 4. 
L.  O.  Foose, 
L.  y.  Shimmel, 
Eliza  A.  Bishop, 
Clin  W.  Miller. 

DELAWARE— 2. 

A.  G.  C.  Smith, 
L.  E.  Patridge. 
ERIE— 3. 
T.  M.  Morrison, 
J.  R.  Bums, 

G.  F.  W.  Mark. 
FAYETTE— I. 

Lee  Smith. 

INDIANA— I. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 

LANCASTER— 6. 
M.  J.  Brecht, 
George  W.  Hull, 
S.  H.  HoflFman, 
William  Riddle, 


J.  P.  McCaskey,* 
J.  D.  Pyott. 

LAWRENCE— 302. 

ThomasM.  Stewart,  ! 

Anna  E.  Stewart, 
I.  W.  Canon, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Canon, 
John  Q.  Stewart, 
Mrs.  J.  Q.  Stewart, 
C.  E.  Houk, 
George  H.  Bell, 
Maude  Brown, 
Lizzie  J^ostetter, 
Thos.  G.McCleary» 
Nellie  McCombs, 
Maggie  Mitchell, 
Lillian  Russell, 
Maggie  Tucker, 
Minnie  Tucker, 
Ada  Hunt, 
James  G.  Leslie, 
Roy  Leslie, 
Clyde  N.Lockhart, 
Burt  Swisher, 
Elmer  Macom, 
Maud  Cameron, 
Minnie  Hess. 
Etta  Fullerton, 
Anna  Keast, 
Jennie  Baniett, 
Maude  Kennedy, 
Minnie  McLure, 
Ida  Welsch, 
Gertrude  Smith, 
Carrie  L.  Jeffrey, 
Lillian  Leicht,' 
Emma  Hainer, 
H.  D.  Coulter, 
Iretta  Dart, 
Lucy  Fiscus, 
Bessie  Hannon, 
Kate  McCormick, 
Clara  Hamilton, 
Mamie  White, 
Dora  McClymouds, 
Fred.  Gardner, 
J.  M.  Grim, 
R.  R.  Liebendorfcr, 
Jennie  Forbes, 
Anna  M.  Leon  hart, 
W.  C.  Dixon, 
Essie  C.  Hogue, 
Anna  Spanglehour^ 
Emma  Martin, 
F.  T.  Peterson, 
Alpha  Wright, 
Adelia  White, 
James  M.  Hughs, 
Kate  C.  MarUn, 
Flora  Gil  more, 
MaryE.McConnelU 
C.  F.  Ball, 
M.  E.  Hess, 
Anna  Perry, 
Katharyne  Foulke, 
Sunshine  Foulke, 
Geo.  C.  Thompson, 
Ella  Bentley, 
Margaret  E.  Butz, 
Effie  Butz, 
T.  H.  Kimes, 
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Netta  C.  Chapman, 
LenoraEpertheuer, 
Mrs.  Retlajohnston 
Maiue  Earnest, 
Nancy  Gardner, 
Lydia  Paisley, 
Ella  Davidson, 
AnnaR.  Dinsmore, 
Ivah  H.  Dart, 
Jannette  Shafer, 
Kate  Stockman, 
Robert  McConnell, 
Martha  J.  Glenn, 
Eva  Douglass, 
Lizzie  McKim, 
Emma  Kerr, 
Laura  Heldman, 
Calvin  Smith, 
L.W.Luttou&Son, 
George  R.Graham, 
William  Rearick, 
Dunn  &  Co., 
Wright,  Leslie&Co. 
John  C.  Wallace, 
Samuel  Poltz, 
C.  F.  Montgomery, 
Jere  Bauman, 
S.  D.  Long, 
G.  W.  Veach, 
W.  H.  Hall, 
Martin  Gantz, 
Lottie  Byers, 
Luella  Kerr, 
Mame  Fisher, 
Maggie  Balph, 
Lillian  Sedgwick, 
Bell  Watson, 
C.  L.  Walton, 
GertrudeMcKinley 
Anna  C.  Steen, 
Nora  Eighmy, 
Sue  Gageby, 
Agnes  Reed, 
J.  B.  Hawk. 
Margaret  Melvin, 
Mattie  Waite, 
Mrs.NancyMcKee, 
Clara  Patterson, 
Lena  Shields, 
John  B.  Brown, 
H.  J.  McClure, 
W.  J.  Eroe, 
John  Bower, 
H.  B.  Cubbison, 
W.  J.  Chain, 
C.  C.  Dickson, 
W.  A.  Stritmater, 
J.  F.  Jenkinger, 
David  Jamison, 
Clark  &  Co., 
Brown  &Hamilton, 
Rush  Knox, 
Bess  Lusk, 
J.  G.  McConahy, 
James  A.  Gardner, 
J.  L.  Myland. 
Kerr  &  McClure, 
Brown  ^Thompson 
Ella  Cain, 
Mattie  Aiken, 
Anna  McClain, 
Annie  Aiken, 


Mary  H.  Aiken, 
R.  C.  G.  White, 
John  Blevins, 
Hon.  S.  W.  Smith, 
James  C.  Hutton, 
J.  J.  Dean, 
Rev.  H.  G.  Dodds, 
R.  H.  McConahy, 
Wm.  McCandless, 

E.  T.  Kurtz, 
MalcomMcConnell 
W.  T.  Harrington, 
R.S  Breckenridge, 
George  W.  Clutton, 
JohnStevenson,Jr., 
Kirk  Smith, 

W.  W.  Cubbison, 
D.  M.  Cubbison, 
R.  S.  McNabb, 
W.  Norris  &  Son, 
J.  R.  Lamoree, 
Stevenson  Bros . 
J.T.Phillips  &  Son, 
D.  N.  Keast, 
R.  Ziegler, 
Rcv.JQ.  McDowell 
Rev  M.H.  Calkins, 
Rev.  H.  S.  Jordon, 
Dr.  McKee, 
R.  W.Cunningham, 
Whitten  Hardware 

Co., 
Cooper  &  Butler, 

D.  F.  Graham, 
W.  S.  Falls, 
John  S.  Westlake, 
Dr.  I.  A.  Thayer, 
W.  A.  Mehard, 
Rev  R.  F.Randolph 
Dr.  R.E.  Redmond, 
J.  Johnston  Fisher, 
W.  W.  Locher, 
New  Castle    Elec- 
tric Co., 

Mrs.  L.  Dean, 
Louis  J.  Koch, 
William  Carlisle, 

F.  S.  Hill, 

R.  W.  Clendenin, 
W.  T.&F.P.  Butz, 
Thomas  Daryman, 
Dr.  G.  W.  Green, 
W.  B.  Anderson, 

E.  E.  Seavey, 
P.  J.  Watson, 
William  Patterson, 
Dr.  W.  G.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Mont  Linville, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Reed, 

D.  S.  Morris, 
Alex.C  McClelland 
C.  H.  Martin, 
Margaret  Smith, 
Margaret  Eckert, 
A.  Scott  Kildoo, 
Lida  Geiger, 
Agues  Rhodes, 
Jennie  McMillan, 

E.  C.  Holloway, 
S.  S.  McCracken, 
Hon.W.  D.Wallace, 
J.  H.  Miller, 


David  Gaston, 
E.  N.  Baer, 
A.  S.  Love, 
J.  W.  Weekly, 
Emma  Campbell, 
Lizzie  Randolph, 
i  eo.  Wein  partner, 
Ella  Beckwith, 
Vara  Beckwith, 
Clyde  V.  Ailey, 
George  L  Stewart, 
Fred.  Parks, 
J.  M.  Houk, 
John  W.  Guy, 
Laura  Patterson, 
Elmer  Crawford, 
H.  E.  Hoffniaster, 
Daisy  Cornelius, 
Anna  S.  Chamt>ers, 
Hannah  J.  Eckert, 
William  W.  Dicks, 
Daisy  Totten, 
Jessie  B.Chambers, 
H.  S.  Shaw, 

A.  M.  McConaghy, 
Mary  E.  Dawson, 
Nellie  Frew, 

D.  C-  Haucher, 
Charles  G.  Gere, 
Anna  Swager, 
Howard  Munnell, 
J.  A.Boak, 
Elizabeth  Smith, 
D.  W.  Taylor, 
Lillian  Martin, 
Nora  Hunter, 
Rebecca  Wilkisou, 
Bertha  Garroway, 
Elizabeth  Locke, 
Eunice  Bryant, 

B.  F.  Thorn, 
Bessie  Ayers, 
Minnie  Walker, 

C.  C.  Cunningham, 
Jane  McElwee, 
Mary  E.  Kenney, 
Millie  Jones, 

T.  R.  Wirsing, 
W.Y.  Gibson, 
S.  W.  Rearick, 
G.  W.  McCracken, 
B.  U.  Young, 
J.  C.  McConib, 
M.  Loy  Hanna, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Donnan, 
Margaret  Chapin, 
Nan'e  McConaghy, 
J.  P.  Hervey, 
P.  B.  Leslie, 
Mary  Eichbaum, 
Esther  Gealey, 
Myrtle  Gibson, 
yell  Clark, 


Mary  Davis, 
Alice  Neal, 
Nellie  Neal, 
S.  R.  Baldwin, 
Gyla  MacDowell, 
Grant  Brown. 
Mary  Coulter, 
Harriet  Phipps, 
Rebekah  Browne, 
Rev.  R.  A.  Browne, 
J.  A.  Lostetter, 
James  Horton, 
JamesC.  Stevenson, 
Oscar  Young, 
Letitia  Elliott, 
A.  I.  Bentley, 
T.  C.  Blevins, 
S.  H.  Shaw, 
MargaretStunkard, 
Margaret  Jackson, 
L.  M.  Burns, 
George  E.Dannels, 
David  Tidballs, 
Laura  Fiudlay, 
Cora  Cunningham, 

E.  W.  Crawford, 
Madge  Reed, 

W.  W.  Stevenson. 

I^KBANON— I. 

Henry  Houck. 
1.HHIGH— 5. 
Alvin  Rupp, 
Thomas  W.  Bevan, 

F.  D.  Raub, 
A.  R.  Home, 
J.  O.  Knauss. 

I^YCOMING— 2. 
Charles  A.  Lose, 
Charles  W.  Scott 

M'KBAN — 2. 

W.  J.  Petty, 
E.  E.  Miller. 

MBRCKR— II. 
Geo.  W.  Haggerty, 
Mary  E.  McGoun, 
Mary  Stewart, 
Cora  Gault, 
J.  E  Campbell, 
Jas.A.  McLaughry, 
Marg*tE.Bowdeu, 
W.  S.  Mays. 
Margaret  J.  Brown, 
Katie  Bailey, 
Emily  Bailey. 

VENANGO— 2. 

N.  p.  Kinsley, 
W.  G.  Ladds. 

PHII«ADBI«PHIA — I. 

M.G.Brumbaugh.* 


OTHER  STATES— 4. 
M.  R  McElroy,  Ohio, 
Louise  Stambaugh,  Ohio, 
A.  F.  Campbell,  Ohio, 
Agnes  J.  McMollan,  Illinois. 
Total    enrollment,  including   three 
Life  Members,  424. 

•Life  Members. 
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Official  Department- 


recent  LEGISLATION. 


AID  TO  PUBLIC  UBRARIES. 

An  Act  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  establishment  of  free 
public  libraries  in  the  several  school  districts  of  this 
Commonwealih,  except  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
class,"  approved  the  twenty- eighth  day  of  June,  A.  D  , 
one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  ninety-five,  authoriz- 
ing school  districts  to  aid  free  public  libraries  other- 
wise established. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  any 
school  district,  except  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  wherein  there  is  or  shall  here- 
after be  established,  otherwise  than  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement,  a  free  non -sectarian  public 
library,  the  school  directors,  boards  or  or- 
ganization having  control  of  the  common 
schools  of  said  district  may  instead  of  estab- 
lishing another  public  library  and  providing 
for  its  government,  extend  aid  to  such 
library  on  such  terms  as  to  control  and  man- 
agement as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  managers  thereof  and  the  school  author- 
ities, and  for  that  purpose  may  levy  the 
taxes  provided  for  in  the  act  to  which  this 
is  a  supplement  in  the  manner  provided 
therein. 

Sec.  2.  The  managers  of  any  public  library 
receiving  aid  under  this  act  shall  annually 
report  to  the  school  board  furnishing  such 
aid,  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  so  received,  under  the  oath  of  the 
managers  or  their  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  such  account  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  auditors,  by  whom  the 
accounts  of  the  school  board  are  audited  in 
like  manner  as  their  accounts. 

Approved  March  30,  1897. 

Daniel  H.  Hastings. 

free  kindergartens. 

An  Act  authorizing  the  school  directors  or  controllers 
of  the  several  school  disiricis  of  this  Cominouweath 
to  establish  and  maintian.  out  of  the  public  school 
treasury,  free  kindergaartens  for  children  between  the 
ages  oAhree  and  six  years  residing  in  their  districts 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the 
school  directors  or  controllers  of  the  several 
school  districts  of  this  Commonwealth  may 
establish  and  maintain,  out  of  the  public 
school  treasury,  free  kindergartens  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years, 
residing  in  their  districts. 

Approved  April  14,  1897. 

SMULL'S  I^EGISLATIVE  HAND-BOOK. 

AN  Act  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  place  in  each  public  scnool  of  this  Common- 
wealth onecopyof  SmuH's  Legislative  Hand-book  fol- 
lowing each  decennial  census,  and  biennially  one  copy 
of  the  School  Law  and  Decisions. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  on  the 
passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter  following 
each  decennial  census  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  cause  to  be  placed 
in  each  public  school  of  this  Commonwealth 
above  the  primary  grade,  one  copy  of  Smull's 
Legislative  Hand-book,  and  biennially  one 


copy  of  the  School  Laws  and  Decisions,  for 
the  use  of  said  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  on 
the  passage  of  this  act,  and  for  the  purposes 
named  herein,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  be  allowed  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  SmuU's  Legislative  Hand-books  and 
School  Laws  and  Decisions  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  eflfect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Approved  April  29th,  1897. 

ABOLISHING  INDEPENDENT  DISTRICTS. 

An  Act  providing  the  manner  by  which  independent 
school  districts  may  be  abolished. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  all 
cases  where  an  independent  school  district 
has  been  created  by  any  of  the  courts  of  quar- 
ter sessions  of  the  peace  of  this  Common- 
wealth, or  by  act  of  Assembly,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  saiS  courts  upon  the  application  of 
the  majority  of  the  taxable  citizens  of  any 
school  distnct,out  of  which  any  independent 
district  may  be  created  by  petition  setting 
forth  that  they  desire  the  abolition  of  any 
district,  to  hear  and  determine  the  applica- 
tion upon  its  merits,  and  if  deemed  expedi- 
ent the  said  court  shall  discontinue  the  said 
district:  Provided,  if  any  district  shall  be 
discontinued,  the  school  property  of  said 
district  shall  be  disposed  of  as  is  required  by 
the  existing  laws. 

Approved  May  12,  1897. 

PROTECTION  OP  SCHOOL  HOUSES,  KTC. 
An  Act  for  the  protection  of  public  school  bouses  and 
other  buildings  used  and  occupied  for  public  school 
purposes,  out- buildings  thereofand  public  school  prop- 
erty. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  if  any 
person  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  break 
or  enter  any  public  school  house,  public 
school  building  or  other  building  used  for 
public  school  purposes,  or  any  out-house 
used  in  connection  therewith,  or  shall  injure 
damage  or  destroy  any  school  furniture, 
books,  papers,  maps,  charts  or  apparatus 
contained  in  any  public  school  house  or 
other  buildings  used  or  occupied  for  public 
school  purposes,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  undergo  an  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  or  either,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  May  19,  1897. 

SCHOOL  AND  BUILDING  TAXES. 
An  Act  to  provide  for  levying  school  and  school  build- 
ing taxes  on  the  city  valuation  in  cities  of  the  third 
class  where  the  school  district  comprises  the  same  ter- 
ritory  as  the  city. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in 
cities  of  the  third  class  where  the  school 
district  comprises  the  same  territory  as  the 
city,  the  taxes  for  school  and  school  build- 
ing purposes  shall  be  levied  on  the  assess- 
ment made  for  city  purposes. 
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Sec.  2.  The  city  clerk  or  other  competent 
person  authorized  by  city  council  shall 
make,  for  the  use  of  the  school  board,  a  true 
copy  of  the  completed  assessment,  and  shall 
duly  certify  the  same  to  the  said  board. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsist- 
ent herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  25,  1897. 

FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

A2r  Act  to  aathorise  botxmghs  of  the  Common wenlth  of 
Pennsylvania  to  make  appropriations  for  the  establish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  free  public  libraries. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
Free  public  libraries  on  a  permanent  basis 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  authority  is 
hereby  given  to  the  town  councils  of  the  bor- 
oughs of  this  State  to  make  appropriation  or 
appropriations  for  or  in  aid  of  the  establish- 
ment or  maintenance,  or  either,  of  a  free 
public  library  or  libraries  now  incorporated, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  incorporatea,  for  the 
use  of  the  residents  within  anv  of  the  said 
boroughs,  uponjcondition  that  the  municipal 
authorities  shall  be  represented  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  said  councils  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  library  or  libraries. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  councils  may  appropriate 
annually  from  the  taxes  levied  and  collected 
for  borough  purposes  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  library  or  libraries, 
not  to  exceed  one  mill  on  a  dollar  on  all  tax- 
able property  in  such  boroughs. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  01  acts  inconsist- 
ent herewith  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved  May  25th,  1897. 

RELATING  TO  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  TAX. 
AK  ACT  to  amend  the  thirty-third  section  of  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of  a 
rnn  of  education  by  common  schools,"  approved 
eighth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  tbouaand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  four,  extending  and  defining 
the  parposes  for  which  a  apecial  school  tax.  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  the  regular  annual  tax  author- 
iied  to  be  levied  by  directors  or  controllers  In  cities  or 
boroughs  when  the  school  property  is  vested  in  them, 
may  te  applied. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the 
thirty-third  section  of  an  act  entitled  ** An 
act  for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of  a 
system  of  education  by  common  schools," 
approved  the  eighth  day  of  May,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  which  reads  as  loUows: 

"That  the  board  of  directors  or  control- 
lers in  cities  or  boroughs,  where  the  school 
property  is  vested  in  them  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  section  second,  may  at  any 
time,  not  oflener  than  once  in  each  school 
year,  levy  a  special  tax,  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  the  regular  annual  tax  for  such 
year,  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  or  paying  for  the  ground,  and 
the  building  or  erection  of  school  buildings 
thereon,  which  said  tax  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  like  authority,  as  the 
regular  annual  tax,"  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 


Section  33.  That  the  board  of  directors  or 
controllers  in  cities  or  boroughs  where  the 
school  property  is  vested  in  them  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  section  second  may,  at 
any  time  not  oftener  than  once  in  each 
school  year,  levy  a  special  tax  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  the  regular  annual  tax  for 
such  year,  to  be  applied  solely  as  follows: 
(a)  for  purchasing  grounds;  (b)  for  erecting 
and  furnishing  buildings;  (c)  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  Tund  for  purchasing  grounds 
and  erecting  buildings;  (d)  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt  contracted  in  purchasing  ground 
and  erecting  buildings;  (e)  for  completing 
improvements  in  school  buildin^^s  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  their  erection;  (f)  for 
fencing  and  improving  grounds  in  connec- 
tion with  the  erection  of  buildings;  (g)  for 
the  payment  of  the  expense  of  fuel  used  in 
the  heating  of  buildings;  (h)  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expense  of  janitors  employed  to 
care  for  school  buildings,  which  said  tax 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  manner  and  with  like  authority 
as  the  regular  annual  tax. 

Approved  May  26,  1897. 

USE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  VACATION. 

An  Act  to  allow  the  school  children  to  have  the  use  of 
the  books  fuxntshed  them  by  the  board  any  time  dar- 
ing vacation. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the 
board  shall  allow  each  child  who  wishes  to 
attend  a  pay  or  select  school,  any  time  dur- 
ing vacation,  between  regular  school  terms, 
the  use  of  the  books  furnished  him  or  her  for 
that  purpose :  Provided  further.  That  the 
teacher  of  said  school  or  schools  shall  possess 
a  valid  certificate  issued  bv  a  superintendent 
of  public  schools :  Provided  however,  That 
the  school  directors  or  controllers  shall  make 
such  regulations  for  the  care  and  return  of 
said  books  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and 
it  shall  be  their  duty  to  see  that  said  books 
shall  be  used  only  when  the  pay  school  is 
held  in  city,  borough,  or  district!  school 
house. 

Approved  June  7th,  1897. 

SCHOOL  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS. 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  publication  of  twelve  thous- 
and additional  copies  of  School  Laws  aud  Decisions. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
have  published,  biennially,  twelve  thousand 
copies  of  the  school  laws  and  decisions  in 
^addition  to  the  number  provided  for  under 
'existing  laws  for  the  use  of  the  several  school 
districts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Approved  June  14,  1897. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

An  Act  to  authorize  school  directors  and  controllers  to 
provide  transportation  for  school  children,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  district. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  school 
directors  of  any  district,  by  the  affirmative 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  board  duly  re- 
corded on  the  minutes,  may  provide  trans- 
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portation  for  the  children,  at  the  expense  of 
their  respective  districts,  to  and  from  any 
school  in  the  district  in  which  the  children 
have  their  residence,  or  of  neighboring  dis- 
tricts :  Provided  however,  that  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  the 
pupils  of  schools  which,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  board  of  school  directors,  have  been 
closed  by  reason  of  small  attendance  :  And 
provided  further.  That  it  shall  apply  only  to 
pupils  that  have  a  greater  distance  to  travel 
or  are  placed  at  greater  inconvenience  than 
before  such  schools  were  closed  :  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  the  cost  of  transportation 
per  pupil  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  main- 
taining per  pupil  the  school  thus  closed. 

Sec.  2.  The  expense  incurred  providing  for 
transportation  of  school  children  under  this 
act,  and  the  tuition  for  education  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools  of  other  districts,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  district  in 
which  the  children  have  their  place  of 
residence,  upon  the  order  of  the  school  board 
of  directors  ;  and  no  member  of  the  board  or 
other  official  of  the  township,  borough  or 
school  district,  shall  be  a  party  to  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  with  the  board,  or  receive 
any  remuneration  for  services  rendered  to 
the  district  in  conveying  children  to  or  from 
any  school. 

Approved  June  22d,  1897. 

TEACHING  STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRIT- 
ING. 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  emplojrnieat  of  'teachers  of 
stenography  and  typewriting  in  the  common  schools, 
without  reauiring  them  to  possess  teachers' certificates 
in  the  usual  form. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  here- 
after it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  school 
directors  and  school  controllers  in  any  com- 
mon school  district  in  this  Commonwealth 
to  employ  teachers  of  stenography  and  type- 
writing, without  requiring  the  person  em- 
plo5red  for  this  purpose  to  have  a  teacher*s 
certificate  from  the  countj,  city  or  borough 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  now 
required  by  law;  but  no  such  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  teach  any  other  branch  than 
those  herein  expressly  named,  and  no  such 
employment  shall  be  permitted  until  it  shall 
have  been  approved  in  writing  by  the 
county,  city  or  Dorough  superintendent,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  in  writing  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Approved  June  23,  1897. 

SMALLER  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

An  Act  authorizing  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  to  decrease  the  number  of  members  of  town 
council,  and  the  number  of  school  directors  in  wards 
or  boroughs. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  sev- 
eral courts  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace 
shall  have  power  and  authority,  on  the  peti- 
tion of  twenty  or  more  citizens  of  any  bor- 
ough in  which,  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  As- 
sembly or  decree  of  court,  there  are  now  three 
members  of  town  council  and  three  mem- 


bers of  the  school  board  to  be  elected  in  each 
ward,  after  due  notice  to  such  town  council 
or  school  board,  to  decrease  the  number  of 
members  of  town  council  or  schoal  directors, 
or  either,  to  be  elected  in  each  of  said  wards 
to  two;  and  from  and  after  the  making^  of 
such  decree  there  shall  be  no  election  in  any 
ward  of  said  borough  for  any  person  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  town  council  or  as  school 
director,  until  the  number  in  each  ward 
shall  have  been  reduced  to  two  by  the  expi- 
ration of  the  terms  of  office  of  those  in  office 
at  the  time  of  making^  such  decree;  and  there- 
after, upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  each  member  of  the  town  council 
and  each  school  director,  there  shall  be 
elected  in  each  of  such  wards  one  member  of 
the  town  council  to  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  and  one  school  director  to  serve  for 
the  term  of  three  years. 

Sec.  2.  Vacancies  in  office  of  members  of 
town  council  and  school  director  shall  be 
filled  as  now  provided  by  law. 

Approved  July  9,  1897. 

MONTHLY  RETURNS  OP  TAX  COLLECTORS. 

An  Act  requiring  the  tax  collectors  of  the  several  bor- 
oughs and  townships  of  this  Commonwealth  to  make 
monthly  returns  of  the  taxes  collected  by  them,  and 
the  amount  outstanding  upon  their  repective  dupli- 
catea,  to  the  several  authorities  legally  authorizea  to 
receive  the  said  taxes  and  to  borough  councils,  and  to 
pay  over  monthly  the  amounts  so  collected  by  them, 
and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  same. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  tax 
collectors  of  the  several  boroug^hs  and  town- 
ships of  this  Commonwealth,  elected  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Assem- 
bly, entitled  **  An  act  to  authorize  the  elec- 
tion of  tax  collectors  for  the  term  of  three 
years  in  the  several  boroughs  and  townships 
of  this  Commonwealth,*'  approved  the  sixth 
day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  three,  and  all 
other  tax  collectors  of  state,  county,  town- 
ship, road,  school  and  borough  taxes,  elected 
or  appointed  by  or  under  existing  law,  shall 
hereafter  make  monthly  returns  in  writing 
to  the  several  persons  to  whom  the  tax  col- 
lected by  said  tax  collector  is  by  law  re- 
quired to  be  paid,  showing  the  amounts  col- 
lected by  them  during  the  preceding  month, 
and  the  amount  of  uncollected  taxes  upon 
their  respective  duplicates,  or  exhibit  the  du- 
plicate showing  the  said  uncollected  taxes,  at 
the  close  of  each  month  during  their  respec- 
tive terms  of  office,  and  shall  pay  over  to  the 
said  persons  to  whom  by  law  the  said  taxes 
are  made  payable,  the  amounts  so  collected 
by  such  tax  collectors,  monthly,  less  the 
commission  or  fees  to  which  they  are  by  law 
entitled  for  the  collection  of  the  same:' Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  case  of  collectors  of  bor- 
ough taxes,  they  shall  also  be  required  to 
file  with  the  councils  of  their  respective  bor- 
oughs duplicate  returns  for  the  taxes  col- 
lected monthly  by  them  as  aforesaid,  and 
duplicate  receipts  from  the  respective  bor- 
ough treasurers  for  the  amount  so  paid  over 
to  them. 
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Sec.  2.  Any  tax  collector  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsis- 
tent herewith  be  and  tne  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Approved  July  9,  1897. 

AMENDING  COMPULSORY  SCHOOI,  LAW. 

A.X  Act  to  amend  sections  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five 
of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  attendance 
of  children  in  the  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  and 
making  an  enumeration  of  children  for  that  purpose : 
also  providing  compensation  for  the  assessors  making 
the  enumeration,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  vio- 
Istion  of  this  act,"  approved  the  sixteenth  day  of  May, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
five,  increasing  the  age  within  which  children  shall  be 
nibject  to  its  provisions  to  sixteen  years,  and  making 
certain  exemptions,  subjecting  principals  and  teachers 
to  certain  penalties,  conferring  upon  the  diiectors  or 
controllers  power  to  designate  schools  for  those  who 
lail  to  attend  schools,  to  establish  special  schools  for 
truants  and  other  offenders,  providing  for  the  restraint 
of  truants  and  other  offenders,  and  registration  by  the 
attendance  officers  and  report  of  absentees  from 
tchool. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section 
one  of  an  act  approved  the  sixteenth  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-five, entitled  •*  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
attendance  of  children  in  the  schools  of 
this  Commonwealth  and  making  an  enu- 
meration of  children  for  that  purpose;  also 
providing  compensation  for  the  assessors 
making  such  an  enumeration  and  providing 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act,**  which 
now  reads  as  follows: 

'*Sec.  I.  That  evenr  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  in  this  c5ommonwealth  having 
control  or  charge  of  a  child  or  children  be- 
.  tween  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen  years, 
shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  chil- 
dren to  a  school  in  which  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches  are  taught,  and  such  child  or 
children  shall  attend  such  school  during  at 
least  sixteen  weeks  of  each  year  in  which 
schools  in  their  respective  districts  shall  be 
in  session,  unless  such  child  or  children  shall 
be  excused  from  attendance  by  the  board  of 
the  school  district  in  which  parent,  guardian 
or  other  person  resides,  upon  the  presenta- 
tion to  said  board  of  satisfactory  evidence 
showing  such  child  or  children  are  prevented 
from  attendance  at  school,  or  application  to 
study,  by  mental  or  physical  or  other  urgent 
reasons:  Provided,  That  in  case  there  be  no 
public  school  in  session  within  two  miles  of 
the  nearest  traveled  road  of  any  person 
within  the  school  district,  he  or  she  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act : 
Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  child  that  has  been  or  is  being  otner- 
wise  instructed  in  the  common  Eng[lish 
branches  ot  learning  for  a  like  period  of  time: 
And  provided  further,  That  the  certificate  of 
any  principal  of  any  school  or  educational 
institution,  or  of  any  teacher,  that  any  child 
has  been  or  is  being  so  instructed,  issued 
to  such  child  or  its  parents  or  guardians, 
shall  be  sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence 


thereof,"  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  so 
amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  I.  That  every  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  in  this  Commonwealth,  having 
control  or  charge  of  a  child  or  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years, 
shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  chil- 
dren to  a  day  school  in  which  the  common 
English  branches  are  taught,  and  such  child 
or  children  shall  attend  such  school  contin- 
uously during  at  least  seventy  per  centum 
of  the  time  in  which  schools  in  their  respec- 
tive districts  shall  be  in  session,  which  pe- 
riod of  compulsory  attendance  shall  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term  or  at  a  time 
fixed  by  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers 
when  they  meet  to  organize,  unless  such 
child  or  children  shall  be  excused  from  such 
attendance  by  the  board  of  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  the  parent,  guardian  or  other 
person  resides,  upon  the  presentation  to 
said  board  of  satisfactory  evidence  show- 
ing that  such  child  or  children  are  prevented 
from  attendance  upon  school,  or  application 
to  study,  by  mental,  physical  or  other  ur- 
gent reasons:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  child  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  sixteen  years  that  is  regu- 
larly engaged  in  some  useful  emplo3mient 
or  service:  That  in  case  there  be  no  pub- 
lic school  in  session  within  two  miles  01  the 
nearest  traveled  road  of  any  person  within 
the  school  district,  he  or  she  shall  not  be 
liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided, 
that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  child 
that  has  been  oris  being  otherwise  instructed 
in  English  in  the  common  branches  of  learn- 
ing for  a  like  period  of  time:  And  provided 
further.  That  any  principal  of  any  private 
school  or  educational  institution,  or  any 
teacher  givine  private  instruction,  shall  re- 
port as  provided  in  section  (5)  of  this  act, 
and  shall  furnish  monthly  to  each  child 
under  his  care,  or  to  its  parents  or  guardian, 
a  certificate  duly  signed  that  such  child  has 
been  or  is  being  instructed  as  provided  by 
this  act,  which  certificate  shall  be  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  evidence  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  two  of  said  act  which 
reads  as  follows: 

'*Sec.  2.  For  every  neglect  of  duty  im- 
posed by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  the  per- 
son in  parental  relation  offending  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  alderman,  forfeit  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing two  dollars  on  the  first  conviction,  and  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  subse- 
quent conviction:  Provided,  upon  conviction 
tne  defendant  or  defendants  may  appeal  to 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of 
the  proper  county  within  thirty  days,  upon 
entering  into  recognizance  with  one  surety 
for  the  amount  of  fines  and  costs:  Provided, 
however.  That  before  such  penalty  shall  be 
incurred,  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  per- 
son liable  therefor,  shall  be  notified  in 
writing  by  the  secretary  of  the  school  board, 
or  by  9ie  attendance  officer,  if  there  be  one, 
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of  such  liability,  and  shall  have  opportunity 
by  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  act  then  and  thereafter  to  avoid  the  im- 
position of  such  penalty.  The  fines  pro- 
vided by  this  act  shall,  when  collected,  be 
paid  over  by  the  officers  collecting  the 
same  into  the  county  treasury  of  the  re- 
spective counties,  for  the  use  of  the  proper 
school  treasurer  of  the  city  or  school  ais- 
trict  in  which  such  person  convicted  resides, 
to  be  applied  and  accounted  for  by  such 
treasurers  in  the  same  way  as  other  mone5'^s 
raised  for  school  purposes;  such  fines  shall 
be  collected  by  a  process  of  law  similar  to 
the  collection  of  other  fines,"  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2.  For  every  neglect  of  duty  im- 
posed by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  the 
principal,  teacher  or  person  in  parental  re- 
lation offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof 
before  a  justice  of  tne  peace  or  alderman, 
forfeit  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  dollars  on 
the  first  conviction,  and  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  dollars  for  each  subsequent  convic- 
tion: Provided,  Upon  conviction  the  de- 
fendant or  defendants  mav  appeal  to  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  of  the 
proper  county  within  thirty  days,  upon  en- 
tering into  recognizance  with  one  surety  for 
the  amount  of  fines  and  costs:  Provided, 
however.  That  before  such  penalty  shall  be 
incurred,  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  per- 
son liable  then  for,  shall  be  notified  in  writ- 
ing by  the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  or 
by  the  attendance  officer,  if  there  be  one,  of 
such  liability,  and  shall  have  opportunity 
by  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  act  then  and  thereafter  to  avoid  the  im- 
position of  such  penalty.  The  fines  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act  shall,  when  collected, 
be  paid  over  by  the  officers  collecting  the 
same  into  the  county  treasury  of  the  re- 
spective counties,  for  the  use  of  the  proper 
school  treasurer  of  the  city  or  school  ais- 
trict  in  which  such  person  convicted  re- 
sides, to  be  applied  and  accounted  for  by 
such  treasurers  in  the  same  way  as  other 
moneys  raised  for  school  purposes;  such 
fines  shall  be  collected  by  a  process  of  law 
similar  to  the  collection  of  other  fines. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  three  of  said  act 
which  reads  as  follows: 

*'Sec.  3.  If  deemed  necessary  for  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
boards  of  school  directors  or  school  con- 
trollers in  cities,  boroughs  and  townships, 
may  employ  one  or  more  persons  to  be 
known  as  attendance  officers,  whose  dutv  it 
shall  be  to  look  after,  apprehend  and  place 
in  such  schools  as  the  person  in  parental 
relation  may  designate,  truants  ana  others 
who  fail  to  attend  school  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  persons  ap- 
pointed such  attendance  officers  shall  be  en- 
titled to  such  compensation,  not  exceeding 
two  dollars  a  day,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
boards  appointin£[  them,  and  such  compen- 
sation may  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund; 


boards  of  school  directors  or  controllers  may 
set  apart  school  rooms  in  public  school 
buildings  for  children  who  are  habitual 
truants  or  who  are  insubordinate  or  disor- 
derly during  their  attendance  upon  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools,"  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  3.  Boards  of  school  directors  or  school 
controllers  shall  in  cities,  and  may  in  bor- 
oughs and  townships,  employ  one  or  more 
persons  to  be  known  as  attendance  officers, 
who  shall  have  full  power  and  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  look  after,  arrest,  apprehend 
and  place  in  such  schools  as  the  person  in 
parental  relation  or  the  board  of  directors  or 
controllers  may  designate,  truants  and 
others  who  fail  to  attend  school  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
persons  appointed  such  attendance  officers 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  compensation,  not 
exceeding  two  dollars  a  day,  as  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  boards  appointing  them,  and 
such  compensation  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
school  fund;  boards  of  directors  or  control- 
lers of  any  school  district,  or  of  two  or  more 
districts  jointly,  may  establish  special 
schools  for  children  who  are  habitual  tru- 
ants, or  who  are  insubordinate  or  disorderly 
during  their  attendance  upon  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  and  may  provide  for  the 
proper  care,  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
such  children  in  such  schools.  Before  such 
penalty  shall  be  incurred  by  such  child,  the 
parent,  guardian  or  other  person  in  parental 
relation  to  the  child  shall  be  notified  in 
writing  by  the  secretary  of  the  school  board, 
or  by  the  attendance  officer  if  there  be  one, 
and  shall  have  an  opportunity^  to  be  heard; 
such  person  in  parental  relation  may  elect 
to  have  such  child  cared  for  and  maintained 
at  his  own  expense  in  a  private  school,  or- 
phans' home  or  similar  institution  where 
the  common  English  branches  are  taught. 
If  such  person  in  parental  relation  to  such 
child  shall  not  elect  to  care  for  and  main- 
tain such  child  in  such  private  school,  nor 
consent  to  his  care,  maintenance  and  in- 
struction in  the  public  special  school,  then 
such  conduct  of  the  child  shall  be  deemed 
disorderly  conduct,  and  the  child  may  be 
proceeded  against  as  a  disorderlv  person; 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  oe  sen- 
tenced to  such  special  school  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  the  remainder  of  the  school  term 
in  his  district,  subject  to  parole  for  good 
conduct  by  the  authorities  of  such  special 
school  after  four  weeks*  attendance.  Such 
special  schools  shall  be  conducted  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  and  to  the  restora- 
tion, as  soon  as  practicable,  of  such  child  to 
the  school  or  institution  elsewhere  which  he 
may  be  lawfully  required  to  attend.  The 
board  of  directors  or  controllers  of  any  city 
or  school  district  not  having  such  special 
school,  may  contract  with  any  other  city  or 
district  having  .such  school  for  the  care, 
maintenance  and  instruction  therein  of 
children  whom  such  boards  of  directors  or 
controllers  might  require  to  attend  such 
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school  if  there  were  one  in  their  own  city  or 
district. 

Sec.  4.  That  section  four  of  said  act  which 
reads  as  follows : 

'  'Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assessor 
of  voters  of  every  district,  at  the  spring  re- 
gistration of  voters,  or  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter,  to  make,  in  a  substantial  book 
provided  by  the  county  commissioners  for 
that  purpose,  a  careful  and  correct  list  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thir- 
teen years  within  his  district,  giving  the 
name,  a^e  and  residence  of  each,  and 
whether  in  charge  of  a  parent,  guardian  or 
other pjerson,  together  with  such  other  in- 
formation as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
which  enumeration  shall  be  returned  by  the 
said  assessor  to  the  county  commissioners  of 
the  county  in  which  the  enumeration  is 
made,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  certify  it  to 
the  secretary  of  the  proper  school  district, 
who  shall  immediately  furnish  the  principal 
or  teacher  of  each  school  with  a  correct  list 
of  all  children  in  his  or  her  district  who  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  And 
the  said  assessors  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem 
compensation  for  their  services,  a  sum  equal 
to  tne  compensation  paid  under  existing 
laws  for  aases^^ors  of  election,  said  services 
not  to  exceed  ten  days.'*  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assessors 
of  voters  of  every  district,  when  not  notified 
and  directed  to  the  contrary  by  the  school 
board,  at  the  spring  registration  of  voters,  or 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  to  make,  in  a 
substantial  book  provided  by  the  county 
commissioners  for  that  purpose,  a  careful 
and  correct  list  of  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty  one  years  within  his 
district,  giving  the  full  name,  date  of  birth, 
ajfe,  sex,  nationality,  residence,  sub-school 
district,  name  and  address  of  parent  or  per- 
son in  parental  relation,  and  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  employer  of  any  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  that  is  engaged  in  any  re- 
gular employment  or  service  ;  which  enum- 
eration, after  approval  by  the  secretary  of 
the  said  school  aistrict,  shall  be  returned  by 
the  said  assessor  to  the  county  commission- 
ers of  the  county  in  which  the  enumeration 
is  made,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  forward  a 
certified  copy  of  the  same  to  the  secretary  of 
the  proper  school  district  prior  to  July 
fifteenth  of  each  year,  who  shall  immedi- 
ately furnish  the  principal  or  teacher  of  each 
school  with  a  correct  list  of  all  children  in 
his  or  her  district  who  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  shall  furnish  a  sum- 
mary of  such  statistics  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  upon  blanks  provided 
by  the  State.  And  the  said  assessors  shall 
be  paid,  out  of  the  county  funds,  a  per  diem 
compensation  for  their  services,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  compensation  paid  under  existing 
laws  for  assessors  of  election,  said  services 
not  to  exceed  ten  days  :  Provided,  That 
prior  to  February  first  of  any  year,  any 
Doard  of  directors  or  controllers  of  any  school 


district  may  authorize  such  enumeration  to 
be  n^ade  by  the  attendance  ofi&cers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  school  district,  and  at  such 
times  as  they  may  direct :  Provided  further. 
That  the  attendance  oflicers,  if  there  be  any, 
or  the  secretary  of  the  school  board,  shall 
have  power  to  add  to  this  register  the  names 
of  children  within  the  prescribed  ages  whose 
names  do  not  appear  tnereon. 

Sec.  5.  That  section  five  of  said  act,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

*  'Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher 
in  the  school  district  to  report  immediately 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  or 
controllers,  and  thereafter  at  the  close  of 
each  school  month,  the  names  of  all  child- 
ren on  the  list  previously  furnished  by  the 
secretary  who  were  absent  without  satis- 
factorjr  cause  for  five  days  during  the  month 
for  which  the  report  shall  be  made,  when,  if 
it  shall  appear  tnat  any  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  having  control  of  any  child  or 
children  shall  have  failed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  due  notifica- 
tion in  writing  as  provided  in  section  two, 
the  secretary,  or  attendance  ofiicer  if  there 
be  one,  in  the  name  of  the  school  district, 
shall  proceed  against  the  offending  party  or 
parties  in  accordance  with  li^  by  complaint 
Defore  any  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace: 
Provided  further.  That  if  sufl5cient  cause 
be  shown  for  the  neglect  of  the  reauirements 
of  this  act,  the  cost  of  said  proceedings  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  district  funds  upon  a 
proper  voucher  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors  or  controllers,*'  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  ; 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher 
in  the  school  district  to  report  at  the  end  of 
each  month  to  the  attendance  ofiicer,  or  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  or  con- 
trollers, the  names  of  all  children  on  the  list 
greviously  furnished  by  said  secretary  who 
ave  been  absent  five  days  without  lawful 
excuse;  when  if  it  shall  appear  that  any 
parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  con- 
trol of  any  child  or  children  shall  have  failed 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
after  due  notification  in  writing  as  provided 
in  section  two,  the  secretary,  or  attendance 
ofiicer  if  there  be  one,  in  the  name  of  the 
school  district,  shall  proceed  against  the  of- 
fending party  or  parties  in  accordance  with 
law,  by  complaint  before  an  alderman  or 
justice  of  the  peace:  Provided  further, 
That  if  sufficient  cause  be  shown  for  the 
neglect  of  the  requirements  of  this  act,  the 
cost  of  said  proceedings  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  district  funds  upon  a  proper  voucher  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors  or  con- 
trollers. 
Approved  July  12th,  1897. 

DISTRIBUTING   THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

An  Act  to  provide  a  more  just  and  equitable  method  of 
diatributfugr  the  school  appropriation  to  common 
schools,  and  specifying  the  duties  of  officers  in  connec- 
tion  therewith. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  on  and 
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after  June  first,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  one-third  of 
the  money  annually  appropriated  for  conj- 
mon  schools  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
paid  teachers  regularly  employed  for  the  full 
annual  term  of  the  district,  not  including 
substitute  teachers  or  teachers  employed  to 
fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  during  the 
school  year  for  which  the  appropriation  was 
made ;  the  certificates  of  the  number  of 
teachers  regularljr  employed  to  be  made  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  one-third  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  between  the 
years  of  six  and  sixteen  residing  in  the 
respective  districts,  the  enumeration  and 
certificates  to  be  made  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  remaining  one-third  of 
the  appropriation  shall  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  taxables  as  returned 
by  the  last  biennial  assessment. 

Sec.  4.  That  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  each  school  board 
shall,  under  oath,  certify  to  the  county,  city 
or  borough  superintendents  of  their  respec- 
tive counties,  cities  or  boroughs,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  their  employ  as  contem- 
plated in  this  act ;  and  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  biennially  thereafter,  the 
said  county,  citv  or  borough  superintendent 
shall,  under  oath,  make  return  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  on  such 
blank  as  he  shall  prepare,  a  tabulated  return 
by  districts  of  the  teachers  of  his  county, 
city  or  borough ;  and  any  president  or  secre- 
taiy  of  a  school  board  or  superintendent  of  a 
county,  city  or  borough,  wno  neglects  or  re- 
fuses to  perform  his  duty  within  ten  days  of 
the  time  designated,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  twenty- five  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  as- 
sessors of  the  several  townships,  wards  and 
boroughs  in  the  counties  and  cities  of  this 
Commonwealth,  to  make  an  enrollment  at 
the  assessment  of  the  total  number  of  child- 
ren of  school  age,  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen  years,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
required  of  them  under  existing  laws,  and 
for  the  same  compensation  per  diem  now  al- 
lowed by  law.  The  blanks  required  for  this 
enumeration  and  enrollment  shall  be  pre- 
pared according  to  the  form  prei)ared  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  forwarded  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  assessors  at  the  expense  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  6.  The  enumeration  and  enrollment 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  by  the 
assessors  at  the  same  time  they  are  required 


by  law  to  make  their  regular  assessments 
for  county  taxes,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
biennially  thereafter,  the  official  returns  to 
be  made  to  the  county  commissioners  shall 
be  filed  by  them  in  the  office  of  the  county 
commissioners,  duly  verified  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  on  or  blefore  the  fourth  Satur- 
day of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  and  biennially  there- 
after. The  county  commissioners  to  return 
a  summary  of  the  same  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the 
last  Saturday  of  January,  next  following. 

Sec.  7.  Any  assessor  who  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  make  the  enumeration,  enroll- 
ment and  official  returns  required  by  this 
act,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  apd 
shall  be  liable  to  removal  from  office  upon 
complaint  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
the  proper  county,  which  complaint  it  shall 
be  the  auty  of  the  county  commissioners  to 
make  in  the  case  of  nep^lect  or  refusal  of  any 
assessor  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  blanks  for  the  use  of  the  county 
commissioners  in  the  preparation  of  their 
biennial  report  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  containing  a  summary  of  the 
returns  made  to  them  by  the  assessors  of 
their  respective  districts,  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  Superintendent  and  forwarded  to  the 
county  commissioners  of  the  several  counties 
for  the  required  purpose. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  July  15th,  1897. 

ANNUAL  PER  CAPITA  SCHOOL  TAX. 

An  Act  to  authorize  and  empower  the  school  directors 
and  controllers  of  the  several  school  districts  within 
this  Commonwealth  to  levy  and  collect  a  per  capita  tax, 
annually,  for  school  purposes. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  on  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  law 
ful  for  the  school  directors  or  school  con- 
trollers of  any  city,  borough  or  township 
within  this  Commonwealth,  to  levy  and  col- 
lect, annually,  a  per  capita  tax  of  one  dollar 
for  school  purposes  from  each  and  every 
male  inhabitant  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards  within  their  respective 
districts. 

Sec.  2.  The  per  capita  tax  authorized  in 
the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  levied 
and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  school  taxes  are  now  levied 
and  collected  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  per  capita  tax  herein  author- 
ized shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  occupation  tax 
for  school  purposes,  and  this  act  shall  in  no 
wise  limit  or  abridge  the  power  of  school 
directors  or  controllers  to  levy  a  tax  on  real 
and  personal  property  for  school  and  build- 
ing purposes. 

Appmved  July  22d,  1897. 
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HISTORIC  PROGRESS  AS  VIEWED  BY  A  HISTORIAN. 


BY  JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 


W 


f  E  talk  of  our  History.  No  man  can 
more  highly  appreciate  than  I  the 
noble  labors  of  your  Society,  and  of 
others  in  this  country,  for  the  preservation 
of  memorials  belonging  to  our  brief  but 
most  important  past.  We  can  never  col- 
lect too  much  of  them,  nor  ponder  them 
too  carefully,  for  they  mark  the  era  of  a 
new  civilization.  But  that  interesting 
past  presses  so  closely  upon  our  sight 
that  it  seems  still  a  portion  of  the  present; 
the  glimmering  dawn  preceding  the 
noontide  of  to-day. 

I  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  then,  if  I 
say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human 
history.  Nothing  can  be  more  pro- 
foundly, sadly  true.  The  annals  of  man- 
kind have  never  been  written,  never  can 
be  written  ;  nor  would  it  be  within  human 
capacity  to  read  them  if  they  were 
written.  W^e  have  a  leaf  or  two  torn  from 
the  great  book  of  human  fate  as  it  flutters 
in  the  storm  winds  ever  sweeping  across 
the  earth.  We  decipher  them  as  best  we 
can  with  purblind  eyes,  and  endeavor  to 
learn  their  mystery  as  we  float  along  to 
the  abyss ;  but  it  is  all  confused  babble, 
hieroglyphics  of  which  the  key  is  lost. 
Consider  but  a  moment.  The  island  on 
which  this  city  stands  is  as  perfect  a  site 
as  man  could  desire  for  a  great,  commer- 
cial, imperial  city.  Byzantium,  which 
the  lords  of  the  ancient  world  built  for 
the  capital  of  the  earth ;  which  the  tem- 


perate and  vigorous  Turk  in  the  days  of 
his  stern  military  discipline  plucked  from 
the  decrepit  hands  which  held  the 
scepter  of  Csesar  and  Constantine,  and 
for  the  succession  to  which  the  present 
lords  of  Europe  are  wrangling,— not 
Byzantium,  nor  hundred  gated  Thebes, 
nor  London  nor  Liverpool,  Paris  nor 
Moscow,  can  surpass  the  future  certain- 
ties of  this  thirteen-mile-long  Manhattan. 

And  yet  it  was  but  yesterday—  for  what 
are  two  centuries  in  the  boundless  vista 
of  the  past :— that  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Mohican  were  tomahawking  and  scalping 
each  other  throughout  these  regions,  and 
had  been  doing  so  for  centuries ;  while 
the  whole  surface  of  this  island,  now 
groaning  under  millions  of  wealth  which 
oppress  the  imagination,  hardly  furnished 
a  respectable  hunting-ground  for  a  single 
sachem,  in  his  war  paint  and  his  mocca- 
sins, who  imagined  himself  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil. 

But  yesterday  Cimmerian  darkness, 
primeval  night.  To  day,  grandeur,  lux- 
ury, wealth,  power.  I  come  not  here  to- 
night to  draw  pictures  or  pour  forth 
dithyrambics  that  I  may  gratify  your 
vanity  or  my  own,  whether  municipal  or 
national.  To  appreciate  the  unexampled 
advantages  bestowed  by  the  Omnipotent 
upon  this  favored  Republic,  this  young- 
est child  of  civilization,  is  rather  to 
oppress  the  thoughtful-  mind    with  an 
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overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility  ;  to 
sadden  with  quick-coming  fears ;  to  tor- 
ture with  reasonable  doubis.  The  world's 
great  hope  is  here.  The  future  of  hu- 
manity— at  least  for  that  cycle  in  which 
we  are  now  revolving — depends  mainly 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  deal  with 
our  great  trust. 

The  good  old  times  !  Where  and  when 
were  those  good  old  times  ?  **  All  times 
when  old  are  good/*  says  Byron,  **  And 
all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the 
way  to  dusty  death,"  says  the  great  mas- 
ter of  morals  and  humanity.  But  neither 
fools  nor  sages,  neither  individuals  nor 
nations,  have  any  other  light  to  guide  them 
along  the  track  which  all  must  tread,  save 
that  long  glimmering  vista  of  3'^esterdays 
which  grow  so  swiftly  fainter  and  fainter 
as  the  present  fades  into  the  past. 

And  I  believe  it  possible  to  discover  a 
law  out  of  all  this  apparently  chaotic 
whirl  and  bustle,  this  tangled  skein  of 
human  affairs,  as  it  spins  itseif  through 
the  centuries.  That  law  is  Progress, — 
slow,  confused,  contradictory,  but  cease- 
less development,  intellectual  and  moral, 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  of  Human 
Progress  that  I  speak  to-night.  It  is  of 
Progress  that  I  find  a  startling  result 
when  I  survey  the  spectacle  which  the 
American  Present  displays.  This  nation 
stands  on  the  point  toward  which  other 
people  are  moving,  the  starting-point, 
not  the  goal.  It  has  put  itself — or  rather 
Destiny  has  placed  it — more  immediately 
than  other  nations  in  subordination  to 
the  law  governing  all  bodies  political,  as 
inexorably  as  Kepler's  law  controls  the 
motions  of  the  planets.  The  law  is  Prog- 
ress ;  the  result,  Democracy. 

Sydney  Smith  once  alluded,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  to  a  person  who  allowed 
himself  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
equator.  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  be 
suspected  of  flattering  the  equator.  Yet 
were  it  not  for  that  little  angle  of  23*^  27' 
26'',  which  it  is  good  enough  to  make 
with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  history 
of  this  earth  and  of  all  which  it  inherit " 
would  have  been  essentially  modified, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  altogether  a  blank. 
Out  of  the  obliquity  of  the  equator  has 
come  forth  our  civilization.  It  was  long 
ago  observed  by  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful writers  that  ever  dealt  with  human 
history,  John  von  Herder,  that  it  was  to 
the  gradual  shading  away  of  zones  and 
alterations  of  seasons  that  the  vigor  and 
variety  of  mankind  were  attributable. 


t  have. asked  where  and  when  were  the 
good  old  times  ?  This  earth  of  ours  has 
been  spinning  about  in  space,  great  phil- 
osophers tell  us,  some  few  hundred  mil- 
lions of  years.  We  are  not  very  familiar 
with  our  predecessors  on  this  continent. 
For  the  present,  the  oldest  inhabitant 
must  be  represented  here  by  the  man  of 
Natchez,  whose  bones  were  unearthed 
not  long  ago  under  the  Mississippi  bluffs 
in  strata  which  were  said  to  argue  him  to 
be  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  years 
old.  Yet  he  is  a  mere  modem,  ^parvenu 
on  this  planet,  if  we  are  to  trust  illus- 
trious teachers  of  science,  compared  with 
the  men  whose  bones  and  whose  imple- 
ments have  been  found  in  high  mountain- 
valleys  and  gravel-pits  of  Europe ;  while 
these  again  are  thought  by  the  same 
authorities  to  be  descendants  of  races 
which  flourished  many  thousands  of 
years  before,  and  whose' relics  science 
is  confidently  expecting  to  discover, 
although  the  icy  sea  had  once  engulfed 
them  and  their  dwelling-places.  We  of 
to-day  have  no  filial  interest  in  the  man 
of  Natchez.  He  was  no  ancestor  of  ours, 
nor  have  he  and  his  descendants  left 
traces  along  the  dreary  track  of  their  ex- 
istence to  induce  a  desire  to  claim  rela- 
tionship with  them. 

We  are  Americans ;  but  yesterday  we 
were  Europeans — Netherlanders,  Saxons, 
Normans,  Swabians,  Celts  ;  and  the  day 
before  yesterday,  Asiatics,  Mongolians, 
what  you  will.  The  orbit  of  civilization, 
so  far  as  our  perishing  records  enable  us 
to  trace  it,  seems  preordained  from  East 
to  West.  China,  India,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  are  successively  lighted 
up  as  the  majestic  orb  of  day  moves  over 
them;  and  as  he  advances  still  farther 
through  his  storied  and  mysterious 
zodiac,  we  behold  the  shadows  of  even- 
ing as  surely  falling  on  the  lands  which 
he  leaves  behind  him.  Man  still  reeled 
on — falling,  rising  again,  staggering  for- 
ward with  hue  and  cry  at  his  heels— a 
wounded  felon  daring  to  escape  from  the 
prison  to  which  the  grace  of  God  had  in- 
exorably doomed  him.  And  still  there 
was  progress.  Besides  the  sword,  two 
other  instruments  grew  every  day  more 
potent,  the  pen  and  the  purse. 

The  power  of  the  pen  soon  created  a 
stupendous  monopoly.  Clerks  obtained 
privilege  of  murder  because  of  their 
learning ;  a  Norman  king  gloried  in  the 
appellation  of  **fine  clerk,"  because  he 
could  spell ;  the  sons  of  serfs  and  washer- 
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women  became  high  pontiffs,  put  their 
feet  on  the  necks  of  emperors,  through 
the  might  of  education,  and  appalled  the 
souls  of  tyrants  with  their  weird 
anathemas.  Naturally,  the  priests  kept 
the  talisman  of  learning  to  themselves. 
How  should  education  help  them  to 
power  and  pelf,  if  the  people  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  mystic  spell?  The  icy 
dead  hand  of  the  Church,  ever  extended, 
was  filled  to  overflowing  by  trembling 
baron  and  superstitious  hind. 

Bat  there  was  another  power  steadily 
augmenting — the  magic  purse  of  Fortun- 
atus,  with  its  clink  of  perennial  gold. 
Commerce  changed  clusters  of  hovels, 
cowering  for  protection  under  feudal 
castles,  into  powerful  cities.  Burghers 
wrested  or  purchased  liberties  from  their 
lords  and  masters. 

And  still  man  struggled  on.  An  ex- 
perimenting friar,  fond  of  chemistry,  in 
one  comer  of  Europe,  put  nitre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal  together ;  a  sexton  or  doc- 
tor, in  another  obscure  nook,  carved  let- 
ters on  blocks  of  wood ;  and  lo  !  there 
were  explosions  shaking  the  solid  earth, 
and  causing  the  iron-clad  man  on  horse- 
back to  reel  in  his  saddle. 

It  was  no  wonder  Dr.  Paustus  was  sup- 
posed to  have  sold  his  soul  to  the  fiend. 
Whence  bat  from  devilish  alliance  could 
he  have  derived  such  power  to  strike 
down  the  grace  of  God  ? 

Speech,  the  alphabet,  Mount  Sinai, 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Nazareth,  the 
wandering  of  the  nations,  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. Magna  Charta,  gunpowder,  printing, 
the  Reformation,  the  mariner's  compass, 
America — here  are  some  of  the  land- 
marks of  human  motion. 

As  we  pause  for  a  moment's  rest,  after 
our  rapid  sweep  through  the  eons  and 
the  centuries,  have  we  not  the  right  to 
record  proof  of  man's  progress  since  the 
days  of  the  rhinoceros-eaters  of  Bedford- 
shire, of  the  man  of  Natchez  ? 

And  for  details  and  detached  scenes 
in  the  general  phantasmagoria,  which  has 
Deen  ever  shifting  before  us,  we  may  seek 
for  illustration,  instruction,  or  comfort  in 
any  age  or  land  where  authentic  record 
can  be  found.  We  may  take  a  calm  sur- 
vey of  passionate  democratic  Greece  in 
her  great  civil  war  through  the  terse, 
judicial  narrative  of  Thucydides;  we 
may  learn  to  loathe  despotism  in  that 
marvelous  portrait-gallery  of  crime  which 
the  somber  and  terrible  Tacitus  has  be- 
queathed; we  may  cross  the  yawning 


abysses  and  dreary  deserts  which  lie 
between  two  civilizations  over  that  stately 
viaduct  of  a  thousand  arches  which  the 
great  hand  of  Gibbon  has  constructed; 
we  may  penetrate  to  the  inmost  political 
and  social  heart  of  England,  during  a 
period  of  nine  years,  by  help  of  the 
magic  wand  of  Macaulay  ;  we  may  linger 
in  the  stately  portico  to  the  unbuilt  dome 
which  the  daring  genius  of  Buckle  con- 
sumed his  life  in  devising ;  we  may  yield 
to  the  sweet  fascinations  which  ever 
dwell  in  the  picturesque  pages  of  Pres- 
cott ;  we  may  investigate  rules,  apply  and 
ponder  examples :  but  the  detail  of  his- 
tory is  essentially  a  blank,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  dismal  than  its  pursuit, 
unless  the  mind  be  filled  by  a  broad  view 
of  its  general  scheme. 
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WHILE  in  a  pretty  village  last  spring, 
I  resided  for  some  time  with  the 
president  of  the  school  board.  He  was 
a  merchant,  an  intelligent  man,  and  an 
extensive  reader  of  newspapers  and 
books.  The  entire  number  of  pupils  in 
the  town  was  about  450,  and  50  or  60  of 
these  were  in  the  high  school.  The  prin- 
cipal of  this  school  was  also  superintendent 
of  the  other  schools.  All  the  pupils  except 
those  of  two  small  primary  schools  were 
in  one  central  builaing.  The  principal 
was  a  very  earnest,  active,  healthy  man 
of  rather  more  than  ordinary  attainments 
in  science,  and  was  fairly  popular  among 
the  pupils  and  people;  but  I  soon  saw 
that  the  president  of  the  school  board 
had  measured  him  up  critically  and  pro- 
nounced him  wanting  as  a  school  princi- 
pal, because  of  his  lacking  the  important 
element  of  government. 

To  settle  the  matter  in  my  own  mind, 
I  visited  the  school  several  times,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  president 
was  correct,  and  that  this  want  of  govern- 
ment vitiated  the  entire  work  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  more,  that  the  other  390  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  departments  were 
deteriorated  considerably  thereby. 

I  was  standing  in  a  street  near  the 
main  building  just  before  school  time, 
and  the  bell  was  sounded  once  or  twice  to 
show  that  in  five  minutes  more  the  morn- 
ing exercises  would  begin — and  what  a 
rush  of  old  and  young !    Some  did  not 
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go  to  the  gate,  but  leaped  over  the  fence ; 
the  most  rapid  runner  was  the  best 
fellow;  the  primary  children  were  pushed 
oflF  the  steps  by  the  bigger  ones;  they 
rushed  up  the  stairs  to  the  third  story, 
and  in  five  minutes  had  divested  them- 
selves of  hats  and  wraps  and  were  in 
their  seats. 

Now  the  spirit  of  earnestness  is  com- 
mendable, but  the  building  was  not  on 
fire;  and  from  my  own  knowledge  I 
<x>ncluded  that  the  boys  and  girls  hastened 
as  a  matter  of  enjoyment;  to  rush,  run, 
.und  push  along  is  good  fun;  it  is  play. 
They  did  it  for  pleasure,  and  the  prin- 
cipal was  deluded  into  the  belief,  when 
he  saw  them  running  in  such  a  mad 
chaste  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  that  they 
loved  promptness. 

The  true  plan  should  have  been  to 
liave  them  quietly  assembled  in  the 
school- room  as  they  arrived,  not  heated 
and  hurried  by  running  at  the  last 
moment.  Those  who  preferred  to  stay 
on  the  play-ground  should  have  been 
assembled  by  the  **ofiicer  of  the  day'* 
(a  pupil  appointed  for  the  purpose)  with 
a  tap  of  the  bell,  they  standing,  orderly, 
in  rows  at  the  steps;  when  in  order,  the 
officer  would  give  a  signal  and  each 
department  would  march  in;  in  this  case 
there  would  be  three  rows,  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  school,  and  all  those 
would  march  in  together.  The  principal 
and  his  assistant  could  overlook  this 
gathering  and  marching — but  if  rightly 
planned  he  could  sit  in  his  chair  and  all 
would  go  aright.  The  pupils  would 
come  into  his  room  orderly,  and  not  dis- 
turb the  quietness  that  existed. 

I  was  a  visitor  in  the  high  school  one 
morning  soon  after;  when  the  time  came 
a  cord  was  pulled,  a  sharp  bell  sounded 
in  the  hall,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes  the  grammar  pupils  marched  in. 
Now  there  is  marching  that  is  agreeable, 
and  there  is  some  marching  that  is  not. 
This  liacked  precision  and  exhibited  self- 
consciousness.  They  had  not  been 
trained  to  do  this  act  well,  and  that  is  a 
great  fault.  On  one  of  the  walls  was  the 
motto,  **Do  everything  well/*  flaunt- 
ingly  displayed.  Marching  done  by  raw 
recruits,  it  is  said,  is  the  iunniest  thing 
the  old  soldier  witnesses.  Marching 
must  be  precise  to  demand  approval. 

When  they  dispersed  the  same  faults 
were  apparent — noise,  grinning,  blush- 
ing, punching  to  cause  a  fellow  pupil  to 
rise  or  move  faster,  stumbling  and  dis- 


appearing, made  the  mixed-up  elements 
of  the  scene.  In  coming  in  a  boy  was 
absent,  another  took  his  place,  and  this 
disarranged  the  whole  line;  a  teacher 
began  at  one  end  and  replaced  about 
twenty  pupils;  and  yet  these  pupils  and 
principal  had  faced  each  other  a  whole 
year.  There  was  no  excuse  for  the  want 
of  nice  order  at  these  morning  exercises. 
Though  I  did  not  ask  him,  I  concluded 
the  principal  thought  he  was  doing  very 
well;  he  had  not  got  the  mental  effects  of 
good  order,  and  that  is  what  we  are  after, 
as  I  take  it. 

I  came  again ;  there  were  to  be  some 
public  exercises,  and  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  met  as  just  described.  A 
boy  was  summoned  to  the  platform  to 
give  a  declamation.  He  ascended  the 
steps,  forgot  to  bow,  and  gave  his  ges- 
tures after  the  places  had  been  passed  to 
which  they  belonged.  He  had  to  be 
prompted  repeatedly.  I  thought  this 
mi^ht  be  a  poor  sample,  but  there  were 
serious  defects  in  all  of  them.  They  had 
not  been  '*  drilled  *'  to  take  off  the  rough 
edges,  and  their  performance  often 
brought  smiles;  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
'* public  exercise**  arouses  dislike  and 
often  hatred  of  the  school  and  the  teacher, 
for  the  pupil  concludes  the  teacher  is  to 
blame  for  making  a  laughing-stock*  of 
him. 

I  was  present  one  day  at  dismissal; 
the  primary  school  was  let  out  firs»t,  ten 
minutes  before  twelve;  the  grammar 
school  five  minutes  later.  I  remember 
being  once  with  a  principal  in  his  room 
where  600  left  the  building  and  no  per- 
ceptible noise  was  heard;  we  stood  by  a 
window  and  knew  they  were  dismissed 
by  seeing  them  walking  orderly  on  the 
sidewalks.  But  the  case  was  different 
here  ;  there  were  first  sharp  treble  voices 
that  told  the  primary  department  was  on 
the  playground;  then  a  trembling  of  the 
building  that  told  the  grammar  pupils 
were  going  down  the  long  staircase;  then 
louder  and  stronger  voices  smote  our 
ears;  then  a  bell  sounded  and  all  the  high 
school  rose;  another,  and  they  hastily  ^- 
took  themselves  to  the  stairways,  and 
soon  announced  their  arrival  among  the 
rest. 

I  listened  to  some  recitations;  there 
was  good  material  in  those  high  school 
pupils,  but  every  exercise  was  marred  in 
some  way  by  a  neglect  of  details.  In  the 
geometry  class  a  young  man  took  up  a 
book  to  read  a  proposition,  and  the  cover 
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was  left  in  bis  band  wbile  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
book  fell  to  tbe  floor  amid  tbe  grins  of 
the  rest  and  the  blusbes  of  tbe  owner; 
his  confusion  was  so  great  that  be  bad  to 
be  excused  from  tbe  duty  be  bad  under- 
taken. I  was  sure  tbat  book-cover  bad 
been  loose  for  a  month  at  least ;  a  part  of 
that  principal's  duty  was  to  see  tbat  tbe 
cover  was  properly  fastened. 

In  the  algebra  class  a  pupil  bad  per- 
formed a  problem  in  quadratic  equations; 
but  the  work  was  sprawled  over  the 
blackboard;  tbe  writing  was  fearfully  and 
not  wonderfully  made,  and  when  an  ex- 
planation was  demanded  not  a  pointer 
was  to  be  found  in  tbe  room.  Tht  pupil 
went  out  and  returned  with  a  stick  tbat 
could  have  been  cut  into  four  pointers;  it 
was  almost  a  stick  of  timber  !  But  it  bad 
seen  long  use  as  a  pointer,  for  it  was 
hoary  with  chalk  dust;  the  pupils  looked 
at  it  on  its  arrival  without  recognizing 
its  inappropriateness  for  tbe  use  it  was 
put  to. 

Prom  tbe  steps  to  one  gate  planks  bad 
been  laid  down  at  some  period  of  mud- 
diness;  now  some  were  warped  length- 
wise and  some  sidewise;  only  two  or 
three  of  tbe  dozen  lay  in  a  straight  line; 
one  lay  entirely  crosswise.  It  was  an 
nnsightly  sight,  and  the  principal  was  to 
blame  tbat  it  existed  and  had  so  existed 
for  the  past  two  months.  If  planks  were 
needed  there,  they  should  have  been 
fastened  down  properly. 

I  remember  tbe  principal  took  bold  of 
the  back  of  a  chair  to  move  it  forward 
for  me  to  sit  on,  on  tbe  platform — the 
back  lifted  away  from  tbe  chair,  was  re- 
placed, pounded  in  and  then  pushed 
carefully  along  to  tbe  proper  place — 
attracting  tbe  attention  and  arousing  tbe 
smiles  of  two  or  three  mischievous  girls 
who  had  seen  the  happening — probably 
not  for  the  first  time. 

This  was  not  so  bad  as  I  witnessed  in 
another  school  when  tbe  principal  was 
hearing  a  class  in  Xenophon.  There 
were  four  things  tbat  bad  been  chairs ; 
the  one  in  which  a  single  back  post  bad 
resisted  all  efforts  of  removal  was  singled 
out  for  me.  I  usually  lean  on  the  back 
of  a  chair ;  essaying  to  do  this,  I  only 
saved  myself  with  a  mighty  effort  and- 
caught  tbe  eye  of  a  boy  who  was  trying 
to  construe  a  sentence ;  be  failed  because 
he  could  not  drive  out  of  bis  mind  his 
expectation  of  my  appearance  at  fuU 
length  on  tbe  dusty  platform  floor. 

The  fence  in  front  of  ^the  school  build- 


ing bad  a  board  fastened  flat  on  tbe  top 
of  tbe  posts;  I  counted  seventeen  pupils 
roosting  on  tbat  convenient  perch  at  one 
time.  I  saw  pupils  walk  four  abreast 
when  dismissed.  Tbe  binges  of  an  out- 
bouse  door  were  broken  off.  The  wood 
remaining  from  tbe  winter's  supply  was 
strewn  about,  having  evidently  been 
used  to  build  pens  for  play  purposes. 
But  I  suspend  further  enumeration. 

This  account  of  a  very  moderate  in- 
spection of  things  in  this  village  school 
led  me  to  conclude  tbat  tbe  president  of 
tbe  school  board  rightly  measured  up  tbe 
principal  as  wanting  in  order,  and  neces- 
sarily in  government.  But  who  can 
measure  up  the  lack  of  mental  precision 
and  of  moral  accuracy  tbat  always  fol- 
lows such  a  disqualification  in  an  intel- 
lectual leader  ? — N,  K  School  Journal, 
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AVERY  ingenious  person,  named 
Krohn,  whose  patience  is  evidently 
more  highly  developed  than  bis  sense  of 
humor,  has  been  making  some  experi- 
ments tbat  are  supposed  to  l)e  of  im- 
portance to  scientific  teachers.  He  has 
found  tbat  it  takes  a  young  child  I'oVa  of 
a  second  to  recognize  the  letter  c,  AVff  of 
a  second  to  recognize  tbe  letter  a,  and 
A'oV  of  a  second  to  recognize  tbe  letter  t: 
while  the  word  c  a-t  as  a  whole  is  recog- 
nized in  AVff  of  a  second.  Therefore,  be 
says,  primary  teaching  should  be  done  by 
words,  and  not  by  letters,  and  tbe  letters 
should  be  i\r  of  an  inch  high  and  printed  in 
a  line  not  more  than  four  inches  long.  We 
don't  know  exactly  bow  be  has  discovered 
all  these  things,  but  tbat  does  not  matter, 
for  be  is  evidently  a  very  profound  person* 
We  have  done  some  figuring  ourselves  on 
tbe  basis  of  bis  researches,  and  we  find 
tbat,  following  out  bis  method  and  adopt- 
ing bis  kind  of  reading-book,  a  child  of 
five  years,  in  an  average  daily  lesson, 
would  each  day  save  AVwV  of  a  minute 
out  of  its  valuable  time.  Think  of  tbat  \ 
This  investigation  is  beautifully  illus- 
trative of  what  is  goin^  on  to-day  in  tbe 
sphere  of  education.  We  are  living  in  ai» 
age  in  which  tbe  Educator  has  been 
gradually  supplanted  by  tbe  Educationist. 
The  Educator  was  a  person  who  felt  tbat 
every  child  has  its  own  individual  tem- 
perament and  mental  idiosyncrasies  which 
differentiate  it  to  some  extent  from  every 
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other  child,  so  that  the  method  of  pre- 
senting a  subject  should  be  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the 
individual  to  be  taught.  He  felt  that  a 
good  teacher  should  be  quick  to  note  the 
effects  upon  each  child's  mind  of  a  partic- 
ular manner  of  presentation,  and  that  the 
practical  results  obtained  should  be  the 
final  test  of  every  method,  inasmuch  as 
the  education  of  the  child  and  not  the  ex- 
altation of  the  teacher  was  the  end  to  be 
secured.  Hence  quick  sympathy,  keen 
perception,  ready  adaptability,  and  ingen- 
uity in  fixing  the  attention  and  interest- 
ing the  thought  of  the  child  were  re- 
garded as  the  prime  qualifications  of  a 
successful  Educator. 

The  Educationists  have  changed  all 
that.  So  far  as  our  own  limited  intelli- 
gence has  been  able  to  grasp  the  subtle 
distinctions  of  modern  pedagogic  doctrine, 
an  Educationist  is  an  individual  who  is 
not  himself  much  of  a  hand  at  teaching, 
but  who  is  able  to  tell  all  other  persons 
how  they  ought  to  teach.  He  is  great  on 
method,  and  observes  blandly,  when 
questioned,  that  it  doesn't  matter  in  the 
least  whether  the  actual  results  amount 
to  much,  so  long  as  the  correct  pedagogic 
method  has  been  employed.  He  abounds 
in  statistics,  and  these  statistics  are 
usually  in  fractions.  He  perhaps  could 
not  himself  succeed  in  teaching  a  young 
child  to  read,  but,  like  Dr.  Krohn,  he 
can  tell  you  just  how  many  thousandths 
of  a  second  it  ought  to  take  for  some  one 
else  to  make  a  letter  perceptible  to  the 
child's  intelligence.  He  has  read  several 
text-books  on  psychology,  and  when  he 
talks,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
** concepts"  and  ** apperception,"  and 
once  in  five  minutes  he  will  allude  airily 
to  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
He  has,  in  fact,  established  a  set  of  in- 
fallible formulas  that  never  hang  fire,  and 
that  render  the  education  of  children  as 
simple  a  matter  as  rolling  off  a  log.  The 
exactness  of  these  formulas  is,  indeed,  a 
little  startling  to  an  ordinary  mind.  Thus, 
if  the  Educationist  tells  you  that  a  child 
of  twelve  years  and  six  months  who  is 
studying  Latin  must  have  exactly  thirty- 
five  minutes  of  recitation  each  day  (pre- 
ferably between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock), 
and  you  say  doubtfully  that  you  have 
been  giving  thirty  minutes  to  this  work 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  the 
Educationist  will  look  at  you  with  pained 
surprise  and  tell  you  that  you  are  evi- 
dently old-fashioned.    Then  it  would  be 


wise  to  keep  quiet  unless  you  want  to  get 
into  trouble  ;  for  if  you  go  on  to  say  that 
your  arrangement  has  worked  very  well, 
he  will  at  once  tell  you  that  you  evi- 
dently know  nothing  of  the  psychological 
basis  of  education  ;  and  if  you  still  persist, 
he  will  talk  to  you  about  Sturm,  and 
Herbart,  and,  maybe,  even  Froebel ;  and 
if  he  once  pulls  Froebel  on  you,  you  are 
gone.  It  is  quite  unsafe,  too,  for  you  to 
comfort  yourself  with  the  thought  that 
perhaps  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  You  may  think  that  he  is  by 
no  means  brilliant  in  his  ordinary  con- 
versation, that  he  seems,  in  fact,  in  other 
matters  to  be  rather  dull ;  and  if  you  are 
exceptionally  uninstructed  and  indiscreet, 
you  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  remark  that 
he  is  evidently  a  good  deal  of  an  ass. 
But  just  wait,  and  Nemesis  will  at  last 
get  after  you.  Some  day  or  other  you 
will  see  the  Educationist  reading  a  paper 
at  a  Teachers'  Conference,  and  then  you 
will  know  he  is  really  great. — Bookman. 


SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY. 


WHAT  is  the  main  purpose  of  lessons 
in  school  physiology  ?  To  start  boys 
and  girls  on  the  road  to  a  medical  school  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  one  great  object — ^in 
fact  the  only  practical  object — is  simply 
to  enforce  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the 
lessons  of  hygiene.  What  are  the  plain 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health? 
What  are  the  efiects  which  may  arise 
from  the  use  of  tobacco,  especially  by  the 
young?  Wherein  lies  the  danger  of 
alcoholic  stimulants?  What  injury  to 
health  comes  from  over-eating,  from  im- 
proper food,  from  bad  ventilation,  from 
constriction  of  the  body  by  unhygienic 
dress  ?  How  do  people  ignorantly  injure 
their  digestion,  their  breathing  capacity, 
the  heart,  the  brain  ?  How  may  typhoid 
fever  be  prevented?  How  does  a  com- 
munity help  to  stamp  out  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  small-pox,  and 
other  epidemic  diseases?  What  shall 
one  do  in  case  of  an  accident  till  the 
doctor  comes  ?  These  are  the  lessons  of 
practical  hygiene  which  school  children 
should  be  thoroughly  taught.  They  are 
the  lessons  which  instruction  in  physi- 
ology in  schools  was  designed  to  impart, 
and  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  But  surely  it  needs  no 
killing  of  rabbits,  cats  or  dogs,  to  make 
such  lessons  plain.     Everything  needful 
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may  be  illustrated  by  colored  charts  and 
manikins.  A  q.uickly-forgotten  smatter- 
ing of  anatomy  may  indeed  be  learned  by 
a  child  dabbling  its  fingers  in  bloody 
tissues,  but  nothing  which  might  not  be 
better  learned  by  other  methods,  without 
the  danger  of  moral  perversion,  and  at 
the  cost  of  not  a  single  pang.  **  Danger- 
ous and  unnecessary/'  These  are  the 
words  which,  in  the  august  name  of 
Science  herself,  may  we  not  stamp  upon 
all  methods  of  instruction  in  our  public 
schools  which  make  for  the  brutalization 
of  childhood  by  including  early  familiar- 
ity with  the  sacrifice  of  life  ? — Our  Dumb 
AnimcUs, 


TEACHERS'  EXPENSES. 


A^ 


T  no  time  in  the  past  ten  years  has 
there  been  so  general  a  reduction  in 
teachers'  salaries  in  the  country  as  during 
the  present  year.  In  some  cases,  doubt- 
less this  action  was  justifiable.  In  a 
great  number,  however,  salaries  already 
low  have  been  reduced  to  an  extent  that 
cannot  result  in  good  to  the  community. 
Before  making  any  sweeping  cut  in  the 
salaries,  it  might  be  well  for  many  boards 
to  do  what  one  board  in  Iowa  did — at- 
tempt to  examine  into  teachers'  neces- 
sary expenses,  and  see  to  what  extent 
reduction  in  salaries  is  desirable  or  prac- 
ticable. This  board  collected  data  from 
the  teachers  as  to  their  expenditures  for 
attending  institutes,  associations,  and 
various  meetings  bearing  upon  the  teach- 
ers' work  ;  also  the  amount  paid  for 
magazines,  school  appliances,  and  neces- 
sary apparatus.  They  found  that  the 
best  paid  teachers  were  spending  far 
more  towards  self-improvement  than  the 
poorly  paid  ones;  and  it  did  not  require 
any  great  skill  in  figures  to  determine 
that  the  teacher  getting  from  forty  to 
fifty  dollars  per  month  for  nine  months, 
and  keeping  anywhere  near  abreast  of 
the  times  by  attending  meetings  and 
buying  necessary  books  and  papers,  had 
to  figure  closely  to  come  out  even  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

There  are  some  lines  in  which  the 
teacher  cannot  afiford  to  ** economize." 
In  the  first  place,  teachers  can  not  go  to 
cheap  lodging  houses,  but  must  pay  the 
current  price  for  good  board,  which,  by 
the  way,  has  not  fallen  in  price  as  a 
result  of  hard  times.  Then  the  teacher 
must  dress  reasonably  well.    She  can  not 


wear  her  clothes  as  long  as  other  working 
women,  and  ought  not.  It  is  a  duty  she 
owes  the  school  and  the  public  to  dress 
neatly  and  tastily.  There  may  be  those 
who  will  contend  that  it  is  not  a  board's 
business  to  inquire  into  the  expenditures 
of  a  teacher.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
spirit  of  a  teacher  is  very  often  reflected 
in  the  character  of  her  expenditures. 
The  teacher  who  is  slouchy,  or  stingy,  or 
both,  no  difference  how  good  her  methods, 
can  not  progress  very  far.  It  is  money 
well  spent  that  goes  out  in  the  form  of 
salary  and  comes  back  in  a  better  pres- 
ence, a  fuller  mind,  and  a  broader  spirit. 
In  the  school  referred  to  above,  ex- 
penditures for  attending  associations,  in- 
stitutes, etc.,  ranged  all  the  way  from 
nothing  to  sixty  dollars;  and  for  maga- 
zines, school  aids,  etc.,  from  three  dollars 
to  twenty  dollars.  A  general  cut  of 
wages  would  have  fallen  the  hardest  on 
those  least  liable  to  stand  it — on  the  most 
progressive  members  of  the  corps.  The 
teacher  who  gets  fifty  dollars  per  month 
for  nine  months,  can  not  save  as  much  as 
the  kitchen  girl  who  gets  twelve  dollars 
a  month.  Indeed,  most  grade  teachers 
would  rather  have  twelve  dollars  a  month, 
with  board  and  washing,  and  the  dis- 
trict pay  for  all  necessary  school  aids, 
than  the  average  salary  paid  to  inter- 
mediate grade  teachers.  There  are  not 
many  schools  that  can  afford  to  cut  the 
present  salaries. —  Western  Teacher. 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION  HELPS 
FARMERS. 


WHY  is  it  that  lecturers,  even  in  farm- 
ers' institutes,  should  always  hold 
out  as  an  incentive  to  the  country  boy  or 
girl  for  acquiring  a  college  education, 
some  professorship  with  a  fat  salary,  or 
some  high  place  in  business  or  in  the 
state?  The  farm  needs  educated  men 
and  women  far  more  than  the  so-called 
professions  need  them.  They  are  needed 
there  to  beautify  and  make  attractive  the 
country  homes,  and  to  make  farm  life  not 
only  endurable,  but  enjoyable.  Let  the 
boys  and  girls  from  the  farms  go  to 
college  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that,  when  they  have  completed  the 
course,  it  will  be  no  disgrace  to  return  to 
the  farm  and  take  their  places  there. 
The  idea  that  the  college  graduate  has 
wasted  his  time  and  squandered  his 
money  unless  he  becomes  a  lawyer,  a 
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minister  or  a  doctor,  is  a  most  mistaken 
and  mischievous  one.  There  is  no  man 
on  this  big  round  earth  who  can  make  a 
better  use  of  a  complete  college  education 
than  can  the  farmer,  if  he  will.  A  knowl- 
edge of  botany  and  of  geology  will  afford 
him  pleasure  and  profit,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  chemistry  and  physics  he  must 
constantly  apply  whether  he  understands 
them  or  not.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject 
taught  in  even  our  best  colleges,  a 
knowledge  of  which  will  not  make  the 
farmer  happier  and  better  and  more  suc- 
cessful considered  simply  as  a  farmer. 
But  he  needs  this  training  that  he  may 
take  the  place  to  which  he  is  entitled  in 
the  affairs  of  state.  Give  twenty  per 
cent,  of  our  farmers  a  good  college  edu- 
cation, and  you  will  do  more  to  lift  our 
country,  state  and  national  politics  to  a 
higher  level  than  in  any  other  way. — 
Ohio  Teacher. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION.* 


PRESSURE  AS  A  CIVILIZER  OP  WILD 
INDIANS. 


THE  Apache  is  a  thorn  in  our  side. 
Ignorant,  cruel,  superstitious,  cun- 
ning, filthy,  lazy,  stubborn,  treacherous, 
immoral,  intemperate,  mendacious,  and 
an  inveterate .  beggar  besides,  what 
greater  combination  of  vices  could  one 
imagine  to  stand  opposed  to  civilization 
and  self  support  ?  To  the  foregoing  add 
twenty  years  of  maintenance  in  idleness 
by  the  gratuitous  issue  of  rations  and 
clothing  on  the  part  of  a  too  generous 
Government,  and  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Apache  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  at  all  hazards,  and  the  outlook  for 
a  would-be  Moses  is  simply  appalling. 
My  experience  dates  from  December, 
1894,  at  which  time  I  assumed  charge  of 
455  Mescalero  Apaches  occupying  a  res- 
ervation of  700  square  miles  in  southern 
New  Mexico.  At  that  time  they  were 
living  in  teepees  and  brush  shelters  on 
the  side-hills  in  filth  and  squalor,  con- 
tented to  be  fed  and  clothed,  determined 
not  to  work,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  any 
suggestion  from  their  agent  looking  to 
a  betterment  of  their  condition.  Long 
hair,  paint,  the  breech  clout  and  blanket, 
were  their  principal  adornments.     Thou- 

*From  The  Outlook  Kox^yxn^  12, 1897.  Written 
by  V.  E.  Slottler,  United  States  Army,  Acting 
Indian  Agent,  Mescalero,  New  Mexico. 


sands  of  dollars'  worth  of  wagons,  plows, 
harness,  utensils  and  clothing,  the  use  of 
all  of  which  they  despised,  had  been  sold 
by  them  to  the  hangers-on  of  the  reserva- 
tion for  a  mere  song.  The  situation  had 
evidently  been  handled  from  the  begin- 
ning from  a  so-called  humanitarian  and 
not  from  a  business  standpoint.  Moral 
suasion  had  been  tried  for  years  with 
small  result.  The  Indian  hates  and  de- 
spises anything  savoring  of  white  man's 
ways,  and  the  more  he  is  coaxed  the  surer 
he  is  that  the  white  man  is  afraid  of  him, 
and  that  he  and  his  are  the  superior  race. 
It  was  soon  clear  that  some  other  method 
must  be  employed,  and  I  adopted  the 
motto,  **  No  work,  no  rations.**  and,  with 
the  intention  of  lavishly  using  force  or 
pressure,  started  in  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. To  get  sufficient  water  to  supply 
the  school  farm,  every  adult  Indian  was 
summoned  to  work  six  days  on  a  two- 
miles  long,  four  feet  wide  ditch,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  running  water  in  the 
ditch  actually  demonstrated  to  them  that 
the  transit  really  **  made  the  water  run  up 
hill  '*  that  they  commenced  to  have  any 
confidence  in  me.  Tribal  relations  and  in- 
fluences were  strong.  There  were  four 
bands,  dominated  by  as  many  chiefs,  who 
were  always  and  ever  the  spokesmen  and 
go-betweens.  These  chiefs  were  under 
pay  as  judges,  farmer,  and  chief  of  police. 
Usually  their  appearance  at  the  Agency 
induced  such  trepidation  as  to  cause  the 
storehouses  to  be  hastily  opened  up,  and, 
loaded  down  with  presents,  they  were 
hustled  back  to  their  bands  to  use  their 
pay  and  goods  to  maintain  their  influence 
with  their  following,  which  influence  was 
invariably  cast  against  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  In  order  to  break  up  these 
bands  the  pay  was  taken  away  from  the 
chiefs,  no  presents  were  given  them,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  act  as  spokesmen, 
and  each  individual  soon  saw  that  he  had 
as  much  **puir*  at  the  Agency  as  bis 
former  chief.  Every  male  Indian  was 
directed  to  select  a  piece  of  land  and  fence 
it ;  and  in  order  to  stimulate  him,  rations 
were  cut  ofi^  from  him  and  all  his  relations 
in  thorough  cold  blood,  until  the  pangs  of 
hunger  compelled  him  to  move.  In  six 
months  fourteen  miles  of  oak  posts  had 
been  put  in  place,  and  the  Indians  were 
busy  breaking  and  planting  the  land  in- 
closed. Nearly  all  the  post-holes  were 
dug  with  knives,  aided  by  their  hands  to 
scoop  the  dirt. 
Like  all  Indians,  their  besetting  curse 
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was  liquor.  The  old  women  manufac- 
tured a  drink  called  ''  tiswin ''  that  experts 
claim  is  the  most  maddening  in  its  effects 
of  any  known  intoxicant.  They  made 
this  at  a  dozen  camps,  under  the  eye  of 
the  Agent,  with  impunity.  Drunken 
brawls  were  frequent,  deaths  were  com- 
mon, and  wounds  many.  No  effort  had 
been  made  to  break  up  this  practice  other 
tfaan  to  knock  a  hole  in  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  liquor  when  found,  the  em- 
ployees performing  this  duty,  preventing 
injury  to  themselves  only  by  keeping  the 
drunken  mob  at  bay  with  drawn  revolvers, 
the  Indian  police  often  being  found  as 
drunk  as  any  others  of  the  mob.  In  six 
months  the  last  tiswin  camp  was  broken 
up,  but  it  took  a  free  use  of  the  guard- 
house, and  necessitated  making  a  U)nfire 
of  everything  in  sight,  and  incarcerating 
the  offenders  at  hard  labor  for  several 
months.  Habitual  drunkenness  and  pro- 
gress are  no  more  compatible  in  the 
Apache  than  in  the  white  man.  Opposi- 
tion was  met  with  from  the  start,  but  the 
guard  house  yawned  for  recalcitrants,  and 
open  defiance  was  not  attempted.  An 
Indian  is  deficient  in  reasoning  faculty, 
due,  I  presume,  to  his  bump  of  stubborn- 
ness being  so  highly  developed.  Hence 
he  must  be  treated  more  or  less  as  a  ma- 
chine, which,  once  in  motion,  must  be 
kept  on  the  move  by  the  Agent,  who 
does  all  his  thinking  for  him.  So,  once 
having  selected  land,  orders  were  issued 
to  at  once  erect  a  cabin  on  his  selection, 
and  to  cut  and  haul  to  the  sawmill  all  the 
logs  necessary  for  roofs  and  floors.  This 
was  done,  and,  once  completed,  a  cook- 
stove  and  utensils  were  issued  to  each 
house.  Chimneys  with  fire  places  were 
not  permitted,  as  this  invited  a  continu- 
ance of  the  camp  cooking. 

As  with  Samson  of  old,  the  Indian's 
wildness  lay  in  their  long  hair,  which  the 
returned  educated  Indians  wore  because, 
as  they  boasted,  'Mt  made  them  wild.*' 
All  energies  were  bent  to  compel  the  adult 
males  to  cut  their  hair  and  adopt  civilized 
attire  in  vain.  Even  the  police  would 
not  wear  their  uniforms.  A  proposition 
to  cut  their  hair,  from  a  former  Agent, 
resulted  in  a  mutiny.  The  duties  of  the 
police  are  to  arrest  offenders  and  to  herd 
the  beef-cattle  purchased  for  their  own 
consumption.  Rations  were  considerably 
increased  to  the  police  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  think  twice  before  leaving 
the  force,  and  they  were  informed  that 
when  there  were  no  police  to  herd  the 


beeves  the  tribe  would  go  without.  That 
was  a  different  proposition.  Two  mem- 
bers who  had  been  to  school  were  dis- 
charged for  wearing  long  hair.  One  old 
fellow,  as  a  special  favor,  cut  his  hair,  but 
it  cost  me  five  dollars.  His  wife  made 
his  life  a  burden,  and  he  in  turn  appealed 
to  me  to  hasten  with  the  rest.  By  using 
rations  and  other  supplies  as  a  lever,  I 
induced  a  few  more  to  cut,  and  then  I 
directed  the  police  to  cut  theirs  or  leave 
the  force.  They  reluctantly  complied; 
but  once  accomplished  they  were  only  tco 
eager  to  compel  the  rest,  and  they  cheer- 
fully, under  orders,  arrested  and  brought 
to  me  every  educated  Indian  on  the  Res- 
ervation. There  were  twenty  of  these, 
gorgeous  in  paint,  feathers,  long  hair, 
breech-clouts,  and  blankets,  educated  at 
an  expjense  of  thousands  of  dollars,  living 
in  their  brush  shelters  wilder  than  any 
uneducated  Indian  on  the  Reser\'ation, 
and  fully  as  lazy  and  ambitionless.  The 
'*  leaven  "  had  failed  to  work.  The  mass 
absorbed  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
backslide  They  soon  had  a  hair  cut  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  put  on  them.  The  Indian 
Office,  at  my  request,  issued  a  peremptory 
order  for  all  to  cut  their  hair  and  adopt 
civilized  attire ;  and  in  six  weeks  from 
the  start  every  male  Indian  had  been 
changed  into  the  semblance  of  a  decent 
man,  with  the  warning  that  confinement 
at  hard  labor  awaited  any  backsliders. 
There  have  been  none ;  and  the  ta&k  of 
moving  them  upwards  has  been  percep- 
tibly easier  from  the  time  scissors  clipped 
off  their  wildness. 

As  the  Indian  dances  kept  up  their 
barbarous  customs,  they  were  prohibited. 
These  dances  had  been  used  principally 
to  advertise  the  grown  girls  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Paint  and  feathers  were 
likewise  placed  on  the  tabooed  list.  With 
the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land,  a  house, 
cook-stove  and  utensils,  wagon,  harness^ 
and  plow,  here  was  a  good  start.  Sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  was  spent  annually 
in  seed,  most  of  which  was  fed  to  stock 
or  sold,  but  none  of  which  was  saved. 
In  1895,  $500  worth  was  issued  to  them, 
with  the  warning  that  thereafter  they 
must  bring  in  seed  to  be  saved  for  them 
for  the  next  year.  They  brought  in  24,- 
000  pounds  that  autumn  to  me  to  keep 
for  them.  The  farmer  encouraged  them 
to  till,  and  in  1895  they  raised  150.000 
pounds  of  grain,  besides  potatoes,  cab- 
bage, and  other  vegetables.  A  white  em- 
ployee superintends  the  work  at  the  saw- 
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mill,  but  all  the  labor,  even  to  firing  the 
boiler,  is  performed  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves. The  railroad  station  is  distant 
no  miles  across  the  desert,  and  the  In- 
dians haul  all  the  supplies,  about  200,000. 
pounds,  from  that  point  to  the  Agency,  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  The  **no  work, 
no  ration"  policy  has  been  a  wonderful 
incentive.  They  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  money,  and  the  traders 
say  that  few  trinkets  are  bought  now,  and 
that  they  drive  hard  bargains  for  coflFee, 
flour,  and  sugar.  Many  of  them  save 
their  hard-earned  money  and  spend  it 
little  by  little  as  they  need  supplies.  All 
this  is  encouraging. 

The  determined  opposition  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  was  overcome  by 
the  same  policy  of  repression  and  force. 
Every  possible  expedient  was  resorted  to 
by  them  to  keep  their  children  from  school. 
They  would  brazenly  deny  having  chil- 
dren, despite  the  evidence  of  the  accurate 
census-roll  and  the  ticket  on  which  they 
had  for  years  drawn  the  child's  rations. 
Children  were  hidden  out  in  the  brush  ; 
drugs  were  given  them  to  unfit  them  for 
the  school ;  bodily  infirmities  were  simu- 
lated; and  some  parents  absolutely  refused 
to  bring  their  children  in.  The  depriva- 
tion of  supplies  and  the  arrest  of  the  old 
women  soon  worked  a  change.  Runaways 
were  speedily  stopped  by  the  confinement 
of  the  parents  and  relations  who  encour- 
aged that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  soon 
realized  that  opposition  to  education  did 
not  pay.  Willing  or  unwilling,  every  child 
five  years  of  age  was  forced  into  school. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  the  prejudices 
or  whims  of  their  old  relations.  The  lat- 
ter have  been  made  to  understand  that 
the  United  States  has  for  years  footed  the 
bills  that  maintained  them  in  idleness, 
filth,  immorality,  and  barbarism,  and  that 
where  a  policy  for  their  good  has  been 
adopted  they  will  not  be  consulted,  but 
that  they  will  be  required,  nolens  volens, 
to  aid  in  carrying  this  policy  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  Once  understood  by 
them  that  their  day  of  dictating  terms  to 
a  higher  and  stronger  power  than  them- 
selves has  passed,  they  have  acquiesced 
in  the  new  order  of  things,  and  slowly 
but  surely  started  on  the  up-hill  road. 
The  Indian  Office,  following  out  the 
policy  of  the  present  Commissioner  to 
help  every  Indian  displaying  a  disposition 
to  help  himself,  has  given  ten  head  of 
sheep  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
on  the  reservation.     The  latter  is  a  fine 


grazing  country,  and  with  a  small  patch 
of  land  to  each  family  and  a  flock  of 
sheep,  the  question  of  self-support  is  ea^ 
of  solution.  To  enable  them  to  use  their 
sheep  to  the  best  advantage,  a  number  of 
Navajos  were  brought  to  the  Agency  in 
December,  and  the  Mescalero  women 
were  ordered  in  to  learn  to  card,  spin  and 
dye  wool,  and  to  make  blankets.  Already 
a  number  of  them  are  as  expert  as  their 
Navajo  instructors.  Has  it  paid  to  take 
the  blanket  Indian  in  hand  ^n^  force  him 
into  self-support?  The  situation  must 
speak  for  itself.  From  absolute  depend- 
ency on  the  Government  these  Indians 
have  in  two  years  attained  to  such  a  con- 
dition that  all  rations  (except  beef)  and 
clothing  will  be  cut  oflf  July  i,  1897. 
Beef  will  be  taken  away  as  soon  as  their 
flocks  furnish  sufficient  mutton  for  their 
use,  probably  in  two  years  more.  Every 
family  has  a  piece  of  land  fenced  and 
under  cultivation.  Many  have  comfort- 
able cabins,  with  cook- stoves  and  utensils 
for  decent  cooking.  All  the  others  have 
their  framework  in  place,  and  logs  cut 
and  hauled  to  the  sawmill,  and  are  wait- 
ing for  the  lumber.  Every  male  Indian 
is  in  short  hair  and  civilized  clothing. 
Paint  and  feathers  have  been  abolish^, 
along  with  their  barbarous  dances.  The 
use  of  liquor,  so  frequent  two  years  ago, 
is  entirely  eliminated,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  drunken  Indian  on  the  reservation 
for  eighteen  months,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tiswin  has  been  broken  up.  They 
have  learned  to  raise  oats,  com,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  pumpkins  and  other  vegetables, 
and  valuable  habits  of  industry  have 
been  inculcated  by  the  absolute  necessity 
of  working  or  starving.  Every  child  five 
years  of  age  and  upward  is  in  school,  and 
these  Indians  can  point  to  116  children  in 
school  twelve  months  every  year  out  of  a 
total  of  450 — one  hundred  per  cent,  of 
attendance — a  record  shown  by  no  other 
tribe.  They  yield  to  the  inevitable,  when 
once  they  understand  that  the  inevitable 
will  not  yield  to  them.  There  is  an 
eagerness  displayed  to  earn  money,  and 
a  disposition  to  spend  it  properly,  once 
earned.  Applications  are  made  in  ad- 
vance for  permission  to  haul  freight  from 
the  railroad  no  miles  away,  and  if  labor 
is  offered  them  under  pay  they  are  glad 
to  get  it.  With  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  throwing 
open  the  reservation,  putting  the  children 
in  the  public  schools,  requiring  white, 
red,  black,  and  mixed  to  associate  and 
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grow  up  together,  and  attain  that  mutual 
respect  for  each  other  that  a  reservation 
line  prevents.  I  cannot  foresee  for  these 
Indians  anything  but  a  prosperous  future 
and  an  independent  self- support  if  the 
wise  and  generous  help  given  the  Agent 
heretofore  by  the  Indian  Office  be  con- 
tinued but  a  short  time  longer. 


FIRST  NIGHT  AT  SCHOOL. 


BY  THOMAS  HUGHES. 


AFTER  the  school- house  prayers,  Tom 
led  Arthur  up  to  the  dormitory  and 
showed  him  his  bed.  It  was  a  huge,  high, 
airy  room,  with  two  large  windows  look- 
fflg  on  to  the  school  close.  There  were 
twelve  beds  in  the  room.  The  one  in  the 
farthest  comer  by  the  fire-place  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  sixth-form  boy  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  discipline  of  the  room, 
and  the  rest  by  boys  in  the  lower-fifth 
and  other  junior  forms,  all  fags;  for  the 
fifth-form  boys  slept  in  rooms  by  them- 
selves. Being  fags,  the  eldest  of  them 
was  not  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  and 
they  were  all  bound  to  be  up  and  in  bed 
by  ten;  the  sixth-form  boys  went  to  bed 
bom  ten  to  a  quarter  past,  at  which  time 
the  old  verger  came  round  to  put  out  the 
candles,  except  when  they  sat  up  to  read. 

Within  a  few  minutes,  therefore,  of 
their  entry,  all  the  other  boys  who  slept 
in  No.  4  had  come  up.  The  little  fellows 
went  quietly  to  their  own  beds,  and  be- 
gan undressing  and  talking  to  each  other 
in  whispers;  while  the  elder,  among  whom 
was  Tom,  sat  chatting  about  on  one  an- 
other's beds,  with  their  jackets  and  waist- 
coats ofif. 

Poor  little  Arthur  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  novelty  of  his  position.  The 
idea  of  sleeping  in  a  room  with  strange 
boys  had  clearly  never  crossed  his  mind 
before,  and  was  as  painful  as  it  was 
strange  to  him.  He  could  hardly  bear  to 
take  his  jacket  ofif;  however,  presently, 
with  an  eflFort,  ofif  it  came,  and  then  he 
paused  and  looked  at  Tom,  who  was  sit- 
ting at  the  bottom  of  his  bed,  talking  and 
laughing. 

*' Please,  Brown,"  he  whispered,  **may 
I  wash  my  face  and  hands?** 

"Of  course,  if  you  like,"  said  Tom, 
staring ;  **  that's  your  wash-stand  under 
the  window,  second  from  your  bed. 
You'll  have  to  ^o  down  for  more  water 
in  the  morning  if  you  use  it  all."     And 


on  he  went  with  his  talk,  while  Arthur 
stole  timidly  from  between  the  beds  out  to 
his  wash-stand,  and  began  his  ablutions, 
thereby  drawing  for  a  moment  on  himself 
the  attention  of  the  room. 

On  went  the  talk  and  laughter.  Arthur 
finished  his  washing  and  undressing,  and 
put  on  his  night-gown.  He  then  looked 
round  more  nervously  than  ever.  Two 
or  three  of  the  little  boys  were  already  in 
bed,  sitting  up  with  their  chins  on  their 
knees.  The  light  burned  clear ;  the  noise 
went  on. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  poor, 
little,  lonely  boy  ;  however,  this  time  he 
didn't  ask  Tom  what  he  might  or  might 
not  do,  but  dropped  on  his  knees  by  his 
bedside,  as  he  had  done  every  day  from 
his  childhood,  to  open  his  heart  to  Him 
who  heareth  the  cry  and  beareth  the 
sorrows  of  the  tender  child,  and  the 
strong  man  in  agony. 

Tom  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his 
bed  unlacing  his  boots,  so  that  his  back 
was  toward  Arthur,  and  he  didn't  see 
what  had  happened,  and  looked  up  in 
wonder  at  the  sudden  silence.  Then  two 
or  three  boys  laughed  and  sneered  ;  and 
a  big,  brutal  fellow,  who  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  picked  up  a 
slipper,  and  threw  it  at  the  kneeling  boy, 
calling  him  a  sniveling  young  shaver. 
Then  Tom  saw  the  whole,  and  the  next 
moment  the  boot  he  had  just  pulled  off* 
flew  straight  at  the  head  of  the  bully,  who 
had  just  time  to  throw  up  his  arm,  and 
catch  it  on  his  elbow. 

**  Confound  you.  Brown,  what's  that 
for?'*  roared  he,  stamping  with  pain. 

**  Never  mind  what  I  mean,**  said  Tom, 
stepping  on  to  the  floor,  every  drop  of 
blood  in  his  body  tingling;  **if  any  fel- 
low wants  the  other  boot,  he  knows  how 
to  get  it.*' 

What  would  have  been  the  result  is 
doubtful,  for  at  this  moment  the  sixth- 
form  boy  came  in,  and  not  another  word 
could  be  said.  Tom  and  the  rest  rushed 
into  bed  and  finished  their  disrobing 
there ;  and  the  old  verger,  as  punctual  as 
the  clock,  had  put  out  the  candle  in  an- 
other minute,  and  toddled  on  to  the  next 
room,  shutting  their  door  with  his  usual 
** Good  night,  gen*l'm'n.** 

There  were  many  boys  in  that  room  by 
whom  that  little  scene  was  taken  to  heart 
before  they  slept.  But  sleep  seemed  to 
have  deserted  the  pillow  of  poor  Tom. 
For  some  time  his  excitement,  and  the 
flood  of  memories  which  chased  one  an- 
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otber  through  his  brain,  kept  him  from 
thinking  or  resolving.  His  head 
throbbed,  his  heart  leaped,  and  he  could 
hardly  keep  himself  from  springing  out 
of  bed  and  rushing  about  the  room. 

Then  the  thought  of  his  own  mother 
came  across  him,  and  the  promise  he  had 
made  at  her  knee,  years  ago,  never  to 
forget  to  kneel  by  his  bedside,  and  give 
himself  up  to  his  Father,  before  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  pillow,  from  which  it 
might  never  rise ;  and  he  lay  down  gently 
and  cried  as  if  bis  heart  would  break.  He 
was  only  fourteen  years  old. 

It  was  no  light  act  of  courage  in  those 
days,  my  dear  boys,  for  a  little  fellow  to 
say  his  prayers  publicly,  even  at  Rugby. 
A  few  years  later,  when  Arnold's  manly 
piety  had  begun  to  leaven  the  school,  the 
tables  turned;  before  he  died,  in  the 
school-house  at  least,  and  I  believe  in  the 
other  houses,  the  rule  was  the  other  way. 

But  pooi;  Tom  had  come  to  school  in 
other  times.  The  first  few  nights  after  he 
came  he  did  not  kneel  down  because  of 
the  noise,  but  sat  up  in  bed  till  the  candle 
was  out,  and  then  stole  out  and  said  his 
prayers,  in  fear  lest  some  one  should  find 
him  out.  So  did  many  another  poor  little 
fellow. 

Then  he  began  to  think  he  might  just 
as  well  say  his  prayers  in  bed,  and  then 
that  it  didn't  matter  whether  he  was 
kneeling,  or  sitting,  or  lying  down.  And 
so  it  had  come  to  pass  with  Tom  as  with 
all  who  will  not  confess  their  Lord  before 
men ;  and  for  the  last  year  he  had  prob- 
ably not  said  his  prayers  in  earnest  a 
dozen  times. 

Poor  Tom !  the  first  and  bitterest  feel- 
ing which  was  like  to  break  his  heart  was 
the  sense  of  his  own  cowardice.  The 
vice  of  all  others  which  he  loathed,  was 
brought  in  and  burned  in  on  his  own  soul. 
He  had  lied  to  bis  mother,  to  his  con- 
science, to  his  God.  How  could  he  bear 
it?  And  then  the  poor  little  weak  boy, 
whom  he  had  pitied  and  almost  scorned 
for  his  weakness,  had  done  that  which 
he,  braggart  as  he  was,  dared  not  do. 

The  first  dawn  of  comfort  came  to  him 
in  swearing  to  himself  that  he  would 
stand  by  that  boy  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  cheer  him  and  help  him,  and  bear  his 
burdens,  for  the  good  deed  done  that 
night.  Then  he  resolved  to  write  home 
next  day  and  tell  his  mother  all,  and  what 
a  coward  her  son  had  been«  And  then 
peace  came  to  him,  as  he  resolved,  lastly, 
to  bear  his  testimony  next  morning. 


The  morning  would  be  harder  than  the 
night  to  begin  with,  but  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  let  one  chance  slip. 
Several  times  he  faltered,  for  the  devil 
showed  him,  first,  all  his  old  friends  call- 
ing him  ** saint"  and  ** square-toes,"  and 
a  dozen  other  hard  names,  and  whispered 
to  him  that  his  motives  would  be  misun- 
derstood and  he  would  only  be  left  alone 
with  the  new  boy ;  whereas  it  was  his 
duty  to  keep  all  means  of  influence,  that 
he  might  do  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

And  then  came  the  more  subtle  tempta- 
tion. Shall  I  not  be  showing  myself 
braver  than  others  by  doing  this  ?  Have 
I  any  right  to  begin  it  now?  Ought  I 
not  rather  to  pray  in  my  own  study,  let- 
ting other  boys  know  that  I  do  so,  and 
trying  to  lead  them  to  it,  while  in  public 
at  least  I  should  go  on  as  I  have  done  ? 
However,  his  good  angel  was  too  strong 
that  night,  and  he  turned  on  his  side  and 
slept,  tired  of  trying  to  reason,  but  re- 
solved to  follow  the  impulse  which  had 
been  so  strong,  and  in  which  he  had  found 
peace. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  and  washed 
and  dressed,  all  but  his  jacket  and  waist- 
cost,  just  as  the  ten  minutes*  bell  began 
to  ring,  and  then,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
room,  he  knelt  down  to  pray.  Not  five 
words  could  he  say, — the  bell  mocked  him; 
he  was  listening  for  every  whisper  in  the 
room, — what  were  they  all  thinking  of 
him  ?  He  was  ashamed  to  go  on  kneeling, 
ashamed  to  rise  from  his  knees. 

At  last,  as  it  were  from  his  inmost 
heart,  a  still  small  voice  seemed  to  breathe 
forth  the  words  of  the  publican,  **  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  He  repeated 
them  over  and  over,  clinging  to  them  as 
for  his  life,  and  rose  from  his  knees  com- 
forted and  humbled,  and  ready  to  face  the 
whole  world. 

It  was  not  needed  ;  two  other  boys  be- 
sides Arthur  had  already  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  he  went  down  to  the  great 
school  with  a  glimmering  of  another  great 
lesson  in  his  heart, — the  lesson  that  he 
who  has  conquered  his  own  coward  spirit 
has  conquered  the  whole  outward  world; 
and  that  other  one  which  the  old  prophet 
learned  in  the  cave  in  Mount  Horeb,  when 
he  hid  his  face,  and  the  still  small  voice 
asked,  **  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah?" 
— that  however  we  may  fancy  ourselves 
alone  on  the  side  of  good,  the  Ring  and 
Lord  of  men  is  nowtiere  without  His 
witnesses ;  for  in  every  society,  however 
seemingly  corrupt  and  godless,  there  are 
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those  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal. 

He  foand  too«  bow  greatly  be  bad  ex- 
aggerated tbe  effect  to  be  produced  by  bis 
act.  For  a  few  nigbts  tbere  was  a  sneer 
or  a  laugb  when  be  knelt  down,  but  this 
passed  off  soon,  and  one  by  one  all  tbe 
other  boys  but  three  or  four  followed  the 
lead.  I  fear  that  this  was  in  some  meas- 
nre  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  Tom  could 
probably  have  thrashed  any  boy  in  the 
room ;  at  any  rate,  every  boy  knew  that 
he  would  try  upon  very  slight  provoca- 
tion, and  didn't  choose  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  hard  fight  because  Tom  Brown  bad 
taken  a  fancy  to  say  bis  prayers. 

Some  of  the  small  boys  of  No.  4  com- 
municated the  new  state  of  things  to  their 
chums,  and  in  several  other  rooms  the 
poor  little  fellows  tried  to  follow  tbe  ex- 
ample set  by  Tom  and  Arthur — in  one 
instance  or  so,  where  one  of  the  teachers 
heard  of  it  and  interfered  very  decidedly, 
with  partial  success ;  but  in  the  rest,  after 
a  short  struggle,  the  confessors  were 
bullied  or  laughed  down,  and  tbe  old 
state  of  things  went  on  for  some  time 
longer. 

Before  either  Tom  Brown  or  Arthur 
left  the  school-house,  there  was  no  room 
in  which  it  had  not  become  tbe  regular 
custom.  I  trust  it  is  so  still,  and  that  tbe 
old  heathen  state  of  things  has  gone  out 
forever. — School  Days  at  Rugby. 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER. 


Her  manner  is  bright  and  animated,  so 
that  the  children  cannot  fail  to  catch 
something  of  her  enthusiasm. 

Her  lessons  are  well  planned.  Each 
new  step  resting  upon  a  known  truth,  is 
carefully  presented. 

Everything  is  in  readiness  for  tbe  day's 
work,  and  she  carries  out  her  plans  easily 
and  naturally. 

Old  subjects  are  introduced  in  ever- 
varying  dresses,  and  manner  and  matter 
of  talks  are  changed  before  the  children  lose 
interest  in  them. 

She  talks  only  of  what  is  within  tbe 
children's  experience.  Her  language  is 
suited  to  her  class — being  simple  in  theex- 
treme  if  she  is  dealing  with  young  children. 

When  she  addresses  the  whole  class  she 
stands  where  all  can  see  and  bear  her. 

She  controls  her  children  perfectly  with- 
out t  ffurt.  Her  manner  demands  respect- 
fal  obedience.    She  is  serene. 


She  is  firm  and  decided,  as  well  as  gen- 
tle, patient  and  just. 

She  is  a  student— is  not  satisfied  with 
her  present  attainment. 

She  is  herself  an  example  for  tbe  child- 
ren to  follow,  holding  herself  well,  think- 
ing  connectedly,  and  being  always  gen- 
uinely sincere. 

She  is  a  lover  of  little  children,  striving 
to  understand  child  nature. 

True  teaching  is  to  her  a  consecration. 
She  has  entered  into  '*  the  holy  of  holies 
where  singleness  of  purpose,  high  ideals 
and  self-consecration  unite  in  one  strong 
determining  influence  that  surrounds  her 
like  an  atmosphere." — Education. 
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Tbachbr  !  Did  you  never  think  that 
your  chance  in  life  is  sure  to  come? 

Be  diligent  and  prompt  in  all  your  du- 
ties ;  do  everything  you  can  to  equip 
yourself  for  your  chance  when  it  does 
come.  That  tide  in  your  affairs,  ** which 
taken  at  tbe  flood  leads  on  to  fortune," 
may  not  have  reached  you  yet,  but  sooner 
or  later  it  will  lap  the  strand  at  your  feet; 
it  will  raise  your  barque  on  its  bteast 
ready  to  carry  you  to  the  haven  of  your 
hopes,  to  the  goal  of  your  ambition.  Let 
it  find  you,  then,  with  your  decks  cleared, 
with  your  rudder  shipped,  with  your  an- 
chor weighed,  ready  to  cast  loose,  and 
spread  your  sails  to  the  stiffening  breeze 
which,  when  once  passed,  will  never  re- 
turn to  you. 

To-day  is  the  best  day  in  your  lives; 
surely  it  is  freighted  with  chances,  vital 
with  possibilities,  pregnant  with  fateful 
issues  which  may  give  birth  to  good  or  to 
evil.  If  you  ever  hope  to  achieve  great- 
ness "now"  is  the  time  to  begin.  To- 
day invites  you  to  seize  each  of  its  flying 
hours.  To-day  invites  you  to  stamp  it 
with  the  indelible  signet  of  some  holy 
deed,  some  good  resolution,  some  noble 
task,  some  heavenward  progress.  To- 
day is  yours.  Will  you  use  it,  or  will 
you  lose  it  ? 

To  morrow  lies  behind  the  glittering 
constellations — **cold,  impassive,  intan- 
gible, and  inscrutable,  shrouded  from  all 
human  ken  by  the  dark  and  impenetrable 
veil  of  sable  night."  To-morrow  rings  tbe 
knell  of  those  whose  hopes  are  dead,  whose 
resolves  are  broken,  whose  chances  are 
lost.  Then,  if  you  would  be  worthy  and 
great,  beearnest,diligent,faitbful,  **now." 
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Let  the  lives  of  the  great  and  the  good, 
whose  words  and  deeds  are  the  world's 
most  glorious  heritage,  inspire  you  to  ac- 
tion; let  them  **  shame  your  cowardice  by 
the  temerity  of  their  daring;  spur  your 
sloth  by  the  grandeur  of  their  diligence  ; 
goad  your  weakness  by  the  energy  of 
their  strength;  fire  your  indiflFerence  by 
the  glow  of  their  zeal ;  sting  your  pride 
by  the  unconscious  irony  of  their  noble 
manhood  ;  until,  all  aflame  with  the  con- 
templation of  the  glory  of  their  mighty 
achievements,  you  resolve,  like  them,  to 
dare  and  to  do,  and  gird  yourselves  with 
that  quickening  and  heroic  spirit  which 
sweeps  all  impediments  from  its  path, 
surmounts  all  obstacles,  recognizes  no 
impossibilities,  which  impassionates 
ideals  into  actualities,  vitalizes  soaring 
imagination  into  settled  purpose,  and 
clothes  frail  mortality  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  indomitable  will.*' — The  Cana- 
dian Teacher. 


SEEKING  THE  LIGHT. 


IT  was  not  the  cry  of  alarm  or  distress, 
but  one  of  intense  surprise.  Mr.  Dar- 
rell  descended  the  steps  which  led  into 
the  cellar,  and  saw  his  son  staring  at  a 
whitish -yellow  vine  that  had  clambered 
across  the  floor. 

**What  is  it,  papa?**  asked  Fred, 
**  and  where  did  it  come  from  ?  ** 

**  We*  11  soon  see,**  replied  his  father. 

He  lit  a  match  and  followed  the  vine 
to  a  dark  comer;  and  Fred  saw  that  it 
had  grown  out  of  a  half-decayed  potato. 

**Why,  that's  queer,  isn*t  it!**  he 
asked. 

**It  is  not  unusual,**  said  his  father; 
**the  vine  simply  obeyed  a  law  of  its 
nature.    In  what  direction  does  it  creep?  *  * 

**  Toward  the  cellar  window,'*  said 
Fred,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

''Attracted  by  what?**  asked  his 
father,  '*and  to  find  what?" 

**  Sunshine,  I  guess,**  was  Fred's  an- 
swer. 

**  Yes,  my  son.  And  see  how  eagerly 
it  has  sought  the  light!  The  fire-place 
was  in  its  way,  and  it  crept  around  it;  the 
vinegar  barrel  was  in  its  way,  and  it  crept 
over  it.  Now  let  us  examine  the  end  of 
the  vine.** 

As  he  spoke,  he  led  the  way  to  the 
window. 

"See!**  he  said.  **It  has  put  out 
leaves  at  the  point;  and  the  ends  of  the 


leaves  are  tinted  with  a  delicate  green,  a 
tint  and  vigor  which  it  gets  irom  the  sun- 
light, which  will  grow  greener  and 
stronger  every  day.  If  you  turn  the 
vine  away  from  the  window,  and  come 
back  and  look  at  it  to-morrow,  you  will 
find  that  it  has  set  out  for  the  light 
again.*' 

**  Would  it?'*  asked  Fred,  much  sur- 
prised. 

**Yes,  my  boy,  I  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment. What  does  the  plant  seem  to 
desire  most?** 

•'Light,'*  replied  Fred. 

"And  what  shall  we  learn  from  that?" 

Fred  thought  for  a  moment.  "That 
the  plant  needs  light  in  order  to  live,"  he 
said;  "and  that  we  need  sunshine  as  well 
as  the  plants." 

"But  there  is  a  spiritual  significance," 
his  father  gravely  remarked. 

A  thoughtful  look  came  into  Fred's 
face. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  papa,"  he 
said,  "our  hearts  and  souls  need  light." 

"Or  we  will  not  grow,"  added  his 
father. — Christian  Observer, 


EDUCATIONAL  FORCES  IN  THE 
COMMUNITY. 


SUPT.  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON. 


SCHOOL  supervision  has  hitherto  been 
directing  itself  to  the  organization  of 
teaching  and  those  things  that  pertain  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  school.  The  time 
has  come  when  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  organization  of  the  com- 
munity, to  the  end  that  schools  may  bold 
a  more  commanding  position,  and  that 
the  various  social  and  educational  forces 
may  be  brought  into  unity.  There  is 
never  strict  neutrality  in  public  senti- 
ment. If  a  community  is  not  thoroughly 
committed  to  a  broad  policy,  it  is  likely 
to  assume  an  unfriendly  attitude  at  times. 
It  is  highly  important  that  the  people  be 
instructed  regarding  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion. School  supervisors  are  at  fault  if 
some  effort  is  not  made  for  such  instruc- 
tion. 

Not  only  has  there  been  lack  of  con- 
structive work  in  the  interest  of  a  healthy 
public  opinion,  but  there  has  been  an 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  to  recognize  the  unity  of  moral 
and  social  aims,  and  to  justly  value  the 
work  performed  by  other  forces  than  the 
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one  in  which  they  are  interested  them- 
selves. Various  factors  that  contribute 
to  education  in  the  community  are  to  be 
considered,  as  the  church,  the  home,  the 
school,  the  public  library,  the  newspaper, 
etc.  These  each  have  a  work  of  their 
own  which  the  others  cannot  do.  At  the 
same  time,  the  best  results  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  co-operation  that  exists 
between  these  forces. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
branches  of  the  church  to  ignore  the  great 
fonction  of  public  education  as  a  Christ- 
ianizing influence  is  to  be  deplored.  The 
union  of  the  home  and  the  school  is  of 
vast  importance.  Teachers  and  parents 
are  mutually  concerned  in  the  education 
of  the  child.  Each  needs  information 
and  support  from  the  other. 

The  good  opinions  and  good  wishes  of 
all  the  people  should  go  out  toward  the 
public  schools,  because  of  what  they  are 
calculated  to  do  in  the  community.  Two 
principles  are  to  be  emphasized;  first,  the 
importance  of  uniting  educational  forces  ; 
and  second,  the  school  should  become 
the  centre  for  this  unity.  Co-operation 
is  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  new  century 
in  all  departments  of  human  endeavor. 

Educational  workers  need  to  become 
more  conscious  of  the  commandiilg  im- 
portance of  the  school  as  a  social  factor, 
and  use  every  endeavor  in  enlisting  a 
sympathetic  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  people. 


THE  SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 


STATE  SUPT.  HENRY  SABIN. 


IN  the  office  of  supervisor  of  rural  schools 
there  is  no  place  for  the  martinet  or  the 
pedant.  Supervision  is  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and 
skill  with  which  it  is  administered.  The 
country  schools  need  a  supervision,  which 
in  its  effects  challenges  the  respect  and 
support  of  all  interested.  In  selecting  a 
suitable  person  to  oversee  a  system  of  rural 
schools,  in  addition  to  a  reasonable  edu- 
cation and  a  clean  personal  character,  we 
should  look  for  adaptability  to  circum- 
stances, the  ability  to  discern  the  fitness 
of  things  so  that  he  may  accomplish  that 
which  is  possible  without  wasting  time  on 
the  impossible.  The  person  who  is  chosen 
^  supervisor  of  rural  schools  should  have 
iu  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of 


leadership.  He  must  be  both  a  thinker 
and  a  student.  I  would  rather  have  in  a 
teacher  one  divine  spark  of  originality, 
lightened  up  by  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in 
the  work,  than  all  the  knowledge  that  is 
contained  in  a  thousand  pages  of  the  dead 
lore  of  the  past.  The  rural  school  needs 
a  supervision  which  inspires  energy, 
awakens  a  desire  to  know  the  best,  and 
which  says,  *Xome,  let  us  study,  let  us 
think,  let  us  reason,  let  us  discuss." 

The  influence  of  a  refined,  cultured 
scholar  in  the  person  of  the  supervisor  is 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  true  super- 
visor is  much  more  than  a  teacher.  Super- 
vision is  itself  a  higher  work  than  teach- 
ing. There  are  many  districts  in  which 
the  fitness  of  the  teacher  is  determined  by 
the  per  cent,  recorded  against  her  name. 
This  induces  teachers  to  study  questions, 
not  subjects.  As  a  consequence,  the  rural 
school  teacher  becomes  exceedingly  nar- 
row, with  little  depth  of  knowledge  upon 
which  to  build  her  work.  The  prevail- 
ing method  of  examining  teachers  as  a  test 
of  fitness  for  their  work  in  an  exceedingly 
ingenious  device  for  enabling  them  to 
conceal  their  ignorance.  The  duty  of 
determining  the  fitness  of  persons  to  en- 
ter upon  the  work  of  teaching  requires 
great  wisdom  and  skill,  great  intelligence, 
and  much  common  sense. 

There  is  a  new  field  for  supervision  open 
in  the  duty  of  awakening  public  concern, 
and  of  strengthening  the  tone  and  trend 
of  public  thought  directed  toward  the 
promotion  of  educational  interests.  The 
supervisor  of  rural  schools  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  resources  of  his  dis- 
trict. He  should  know  what  constitutes 
good  farming,  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  grazing  interests,  the  dairy,  and  the 
rotation  of  crops.  He  should  be  able  to 
convince  the  people  that  he  knows  some- 
thing besides  books.  It  is  not  so  much 
to  invite  the  farmer  or  the  miner  to  the 
school,  as  to  take  the  school  to  the  farm 
or  the  mine,  and  to  show  the  children  the 
foundations  upon  which  have  been  built 
the  great  natural  sciences  of  our  day. 
The  teacher  must  be  a  lover  of  nature  in 
its  various  forms,  and  be  able  to  interpret 
the  language  of  rocks,  and  trees,  and 
flowers,  the  running  brook,  the  snows  of 
winter,  and  the  fruits  of  autumn. 

The  supervision  needed  by  the  country 
school  must  concern  itself  also  with  school 
extension,  lectures,  and  libraries.  The 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  good 
roads  finds  in  the  supervisor  a  ready  and 
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popular  advocate.  The  country  schools 
do  not  need  what  we  ordinarily  call  close 
supervision ;  they  do  need  a  supervis- 
ion which  is  intelligent  and  rational,  is 
strong,  manly,  and  vigorous,  so  that  the 
character  of  thesupervision  commends  the 
wisdom  of  the  supervisor.  The  sup>ervisor 
should  be  kept  in  the  field  every  day  in  the 
school  year.  His  vacations  should  not  be 
entirely  free  from  field  work,  for  then  he 
should  be  with  the  people  and  school 
officers,  looking  after  school  grounds,  ad- 
vising with  directors  or  trustees  in  regard 
to  buildings,  choice  of  teachers,  text- 
books, and  the  general  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  district.  The  supervision 
which  I  have  attempted  to  mark  out  is 
that  of  a  live,  enthusiastic  man,  in  sym- 
pathy with  educational  progress,  in  touch 
with  the  common  people,  consecrated  to 
his  work,  who  thinks  no  sacrifice  too 
great,  no  labor  too  severe,  when  made  in 
the  cause  of  the  common  district  school. 
— N.  V.  School  JournaL 


READING. 


BY  EI.I.A  M.  POWERS. 


THE  average  boy  or  girl  of  fifteen  will 
read  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  arti- 
cle in  a  manner  far  from  satisfactory. 
Why?  Words,  ideas,  and  the  child's 
thoughts  seem  to  be  in  a  chaotic  mass. 
With  no  thought,  young  people  gather 
astonishing  facts  like  these  from  reading: 

The  Crusades  were  millinery  expedi- 
tions undertaken  by  Christians. 

The  Indians  were  of  weak  construction 
and  morality  was  great  among  them. 

The  action  of  the  larnyx  is  to  deform 
the  voice. 

In  this  manner  the  careless  child  reads 
on.  He  has  never  been  taught  to  think, 
to  consider,  to  form  a  picture  in  his  mind 
as  he  reads.  Perhaps  he  has  had  excel- 
lent drills  on  inflection,  vowels,  conso- 
nants, diphthongs,  emphasis,  etc.,  yet  he 
has  never  been  taught  that  concentrated 
thought  and  attention  should  construct  a 
background  to  the  picture  he  is  trying  to 
sketch  by  his  reading.  **  Reading  is  that 
study  which  strengthens,  because  it  makes 
you  stand  up  straight  and  take  air  in  your 
lungs  and  makes  the  muscles  strong," 
said  a  grammar  school  pupil. 

Prof.  Bell  says:  **  It  is  the  divinity,  the 
intelligence  in  man,  that  reads."  The 
early  and  persistent  use  of  words  without 


ideas  is  at  the  root  of  incorrect  reading. 
The  pupil  is  in  a  bondage  to  words  and 
words  only.     What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Often,  too  long  reading  lessons  are  as- 
signed. Better  that  a  pupil  read  one 
paragraph  understandingly,  analyze  the 
thought,  explain  it,  search  for  further 
information,  rewrite  it  and  know  it,  than 
to  skip  and  hop  along  over  three  pages. 

Nothing    tends    to  discourage   pupils 
more  than  a  constant  drill  on  the  same 
lesson.     Give  them  variety.    The  sight      \ 
of  the  same  book,  day  after  day,  becomes 
monotonous. 

The  eye  must  anticipate  the  voice.  The 
reader  must  be  trained  to  look  ahead, 
glancing  at  not  only  a  few  advance  words 
but  sometimes  a  whole  sentence.  A  \ 
teacher  got  some  bill-posters,  large  ad- 
vertising placards,  bills  of  auction  sales, 
etc.  Ac  first  she  cut  them  so  that  only  \ 
one  or  two  sentences  could  be  seen. 
These  were  displayed  before  the  reading 
class  j ust  long  enough  to  see  the  sentence, 
then  removing  it  from  sight  she  asked 
them  to  read  it.  Then  she  let  them  see 
three  or  four  sentences,  and  after  they  had 
read  aloud  the  first  sentence  the  paper 
would  be  put  down  and  the  child  would 
read  the  rest  from  training  his  eye  to 
glance  ahead. 

Concert  reading  brings  out  the  timid 
voices  and  checks  the  speed  of  the  rapid     | 
readers,  yet  it  is  likely  to  impair  expres-      | 
sion,  and  should  be  used  cautiously.  | 

Miss  I^wis  divides  her  class  into  two 
sections,  reading  alternately;  and  the 
pupils  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  re- 
spective sections.  She  collects  a  few 
business  letters  and  has  them  read  by  the 
pupils.  This  trains  them  to  read  manu- 
script, and  makes  them  familiar  with  the 
language  of  business  correspondence. 
**  Let  the  voice  fall  at  every  period,**  says 
the  rule.  So  it  should,  usually;  but  should 
the  children  be  taught  that  the  proper 
pause  and  inflection  depend  upon  a  little 
dot?  Let  them  see  that  it  is  the  sense^  not 
the  point,  that  demands  it. 

A  mistake  is  made  by  the  teacher  who 
transforms  the  pupils  into  hunters  follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  the  breathless,  half- 
frightened  reader,  ready  to  fall  upon  him 
with  criticism  as  soon  as  a  word  is  *'put 
in,'*  or  **  left  out*'  or  **  miscalled." 

In  some  schools  the  pupils  give  a  cent 
apiece  each  week  to  be  used  for  buying 
books,  and  the  pupils  grow  to  be  very 
proud  of  their  own  school  library.  It  is 
the  books  we  read  before  middle  life  that 
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largely  mould  our  characters  and  influ- 
ence our  lives.  Hence  the  need  of  wise 
supervision  of  the  child's  reading. — The 
Western  Teacher, 


THE  LAST  OF  *'THE  CLARKS. 


w 


riTH  the  death  of  Alvan  G.  Clark 
the  last  of  the  celebrated  trio  of 
telescope  makers  known  as  **  The  Clarks" 
has  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  their 
splendid  achievements  in  the  realm  of 
scientific  investigation,  Americans  may 
justly  be  proud  of  the  pre-eminent  suc- 
cess attained  by  these  greatest  of  opticians. 

The  trifling  incident  of  the  breaking  of 
a  dinner  bell  at  the  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  in  1843,  ^^^  to  the  founding  of 
this  renowned  firm,  for  George  B.  Clark, 
then  a  student  of  the  institution,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  melting  the  frag- 
ments to  procure  a  disc  to  be  ground  into 
the  speculum  of  a  reflecting  telescope.  In 
the  toilsome  efi^ort  of  figuring  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  father,  Alvan,  a  portrait 
painter,  and  later  his  younger  brother, 
Alvan  G.,  became  associated  with  them 
under  the  name,  destined  to  become  of 
world-wide  fame,  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons. 

This  class  of  work,  however,  was  soon 
exchanged  for  one  much  more  difficult — 
the  construction  of  the  object  glasses  of 
refracting  telescopes.  These  obtained  sig- 
nal recognition  in  England,  because  of 
their  superior  excellence,  and  the  tide  of 
fortune,  which  had  been  discouragingly 
slow,  now  began  to  turn.  The  courage 
of  the  trio  in  attempting  constantly  in- 
creasing apertures  was  rewarded  with 
high  success,  and  it  was  given  to  the 
youngest  and  sole  surviving  member  to 
witness  the  completion  of  the  great 
Yerkes  refractor,  whose  objective— 3/i?r/y 
imkes  in  diameter — was  his  crowning  ac- 
complishment. 

Never  had  men  more  impressive  and 
multiple  monuments.  The  great  tele- 
scopes of  Princeton,  Washington,  Char- 
lottesville, Pulkova,  Mt.  Hamilton  and 
Williams  Bay,  ranging  in  diameter  from 
23  to  40  inches,  not  to  mention  many 
other  noble  instruments  of  smaller  Capac- 
ity, will  perpetuate  the  name  of  **The 
Clarks'*  in  the  world  of  science. 

Doubtless  the  i8>^-inch  telescope  of 
the  Dearborn  Observatory  was  a  linger- 
ing source  of  gratulation  to  Mr.  Alvan 
G.  Clark,  for  it  was  while  testing  this 
iostrument  that  he  discovered  the  com- 


panion to  Sirius,  whose  existence  was 
long  felt  by  science,  but  which  baffled  all 
attempts  to  discover  it.  Because  of  this 
notable  observation  the  French  Academy 
bestowed  upon  him  the  Lalande  medal. 
He  also  discovered  a  number  of  obscure 
double  stars. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  genial 
and  kindly  man  was  broad  of  vision,  and 
while  engaged  upon  what  proved  the 
culmination  of  his  life-work,  freely 
hinted  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Congress  of  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
Physics  that  much  greater  things  are 
possible  in  telescope  construction.  His 
closing  words  are  quite  significant  of  his 
cheerful  spirit  and  ardent  hope:  **The 
horizon  of  science  has  been  greatly  broad- 
ened within  the  last  few  years,  but  out 
on  the  borderland  I  see  the  glimmer  of 
new  lights,  which  wait  for  their  interpre- 
tation, and  the  great  telescopes  of  the 
future  must  be  their  interpreters.'* 
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BY  ADDA  HAYMAN. 


SOME  six  miles  from  Ellsworth,  the  cen- 
tral town  of  the  central  county  of  Kan- 
sas, stands  a  little  stone  schoolhouse  or,  at 
least,  it  did  stand  there  sixteen  years  ago. 
One  was  surprised  to  see  so  substantial  and 
neat  a  school  building  out  on  the  prairie  so 
far  from  any  town.  The  fine  modem  fur- 
nishings of  the  interior  might  also  have 
been  a  surprise,  were  it  not  known  that  the 
progressive  people  of  the  West  have  wisely 
started  the  development  of  their  country  by 
laying  as  a  foundation  a  public  school  sys- 
tem superior  to  that  in  many  of  the  older 
states. 

This  school  had  an  annual  term  of  nine 
months,  divided  into  fall,  winter  and  spring 
terms — a  man  being  employed  to  teach  dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  months,  and  a  lady 
during  the  fall  and  spring  terms.  Almost 
any  one  could  have  told  a  stranger  where  to 
find  "Ash  Creek  school-house,"  as  it  was 
not  only  the  educational  centre  for  all  who 
lived  in  that  section,  but  the  religious,  and 
often  the  social  centre  for  the  people  scat- 
tered over  the  prairie,  sometimes  miles  apart 
from  one  another,  in  homes  ranging  ftom 
neat  frame  houses  to  one-roomed  sod 
houses,  and  even  one  or  two  **  dug-outs." 

There  stood  the  little  school-house  alone 
on  the  prairie,  with  not  a  sprig  of  green 
near  it,  except  during  a  few  weeks  in  the 
spring,  when  the  prairie  was  brilliant  al- 
most beyond  description  with  grass  and 
flowers,  and  only  the  tops  of  the  nearest 
trees  visible  along  Ash  Creek,  a  little  stream 
which  winds  among  the  bluffs  a  mile  away, 
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and  farther  down  empties  into  Smoky  Hill 
river.  To  the  southeast,  about  three  miles 
distant,  could  be  seen  Hay- stack  Mound,  a 
bluff,  or  what  eastern  people  would  call  a 
high  hill,  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
hay-stack ;  and  curious,  because  it  stands 
entirely  alone  on  the  level  prairie,  quite 
apart  from  the  range  of  bluffs  which  crosses 
tnis  part  of  Kansas.  On  the  county  road 
passing  near  the  school- house,  a  family  of 
emigrants  was  occasionally  seen,  coming 
perhaps  from  Missouri,  in  a  long,  covered 
**  emic^rant  wagon,'*  which  held  the  family 
and  all  its  possessions.  On  one  occasion, 
hundreds  of  sheep  were  driven  along  this 
road  to  the  ranch  a  few  miles  beyond. 

Perhaps  few  other  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  had  a  more  interesting  class  of 
pupils  than  came  to  this  Ash  Creek  school. 
There  were  representatives  from  a  large 
number  of  states,  and  as  great  a  variety  of 
personal  characteristics  as  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  find  in  any  one  ungraded  school. 
There  was  the  little  colored  girl  from  Bos- 
ton. The  school  possessed  such  a  purely 
democratic  spirit  that  no  one  thought  of 
shunning  her  on  account  of  her  color  ;  and 
when  the  death  of  her  mother  brought  a 
great  sorrow  into  her  life,  the  most  popular 
girl  in  the  school  would  not  have  received 
more  sympathy  from  her  school  mates  than 
did  this  little  child  of  a  darker  race.  What 
a  pitiful  funeral  that  was,  which  came  to  the 
scnool-house  on  one  of  the  hottest  Sunday 
afternoons  of  a  hot  Kansas  summer!  The 
plain  pine  coffin,  and  the  little  weeping 
child  beside  her  incapable  father.  She  had 
indeed  lost  her  best  earthly  friend,  and  her 
schoolmates  realized  it.  When  she  came, 
on  the  following  dav,  to  say  good-bye  to 
them,  she  was  kissed  bv  all  of  the  girls  as 
affectionately  as  though  she  were  one  of 
their  own  color. 

Then  there  were  the  twins,  who  drove  to 
school  every  morning,  with  their  elder  sis- 
ter, in  a  shaky  old  carriage  drawn  by  a 
harmless  old  blind  horse.  Every  one  knew 
Quigley's  **  Blind  Billy,**  and  every  one 
knew  the  Quigleys,  for  they  had  come  from 
Ireland,  and  had  an  interesting  family  his- 
tory. Blind  Billy  seemed  almost  a  part  of 
the  school,  and  stood  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  while  all  the  little 
girls  assisted  in  the  exciting  work  of  putting 
nim  into  his  harness. 

The  school,  of  course,  had  its  **  Tom-boy,** 
Nancy  Jones,  from  Missouri.  She  was  dark 
as  an  Indian,  and  in  fact  it  was  rumored 
that  there  was  Indian  blood  in  the  family 
line.  There  were  few  things  that  Nancy 
would  not  dare  to  do.  When  a  herd  of  Texas 
cattle  one  dav  surrounded  the  school  house 
to  graze  on  the  short,  curly  "  buffalo  grass,** 
the  herder  rode  up  on  his  pony,  and  Nancy 
begged  him  to  let  her  ride.  Although 
nearly  all  western  girls  are  expert  riders, 
not  many  of  them  would  have  attempted 
this,  for  the  ponies  which  the  Texan  herders 
ride  are  chosen  for  their  swiftness,  and  can 


rarely  be  managed  by  any  but  the  herders 
themselves.  Nanc}'  mounted  this  pony, 
and  was  scarcely  in  the  saddle  when  she  was 
thrown,  but  she  tried  it  again,  this  time 
with  success.  And  it  is  likely  that  she  was 
the  only  girl  who  had  ever  ridden  or  ever 
would  ride  that  pony.  Amone  other  good 
riders  in  the  school  was  the  girl  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  could  ride  a  bareback  horse  on 
her  knees.  This  same  girl  is  now  leading  a 
quiet  domestic  life  in^  Pennsylvania  with 
her  three  children. 

Then  there  was  Allie  S ,  from  Ohio, 

who  earned  her  spending  money  one  summer 
vacation  by  herding  her  neighbor's  cattle ; 
and,  in  place  of  a  herder's  pony,  she  rode  a 
mule.  She  and  her  brother  had  their  own 
pretty  little  pony  on  which  they  rode  to 
school  every  morning.  Let  the  reader  pic- 
ture to  himself  a  group  of  school  children, 
standing  on  the  prairie  after  school,  watch- 
ing these  two  start  for  home — brother  and 
sister  on  the  same  pony  at  full  gallop, 
Allie*s  sunbonnet  on  her  shoulders,  and  her 
short  light  hair  flying  in  the  wind. 

When  the  younger  children  in  this  family 
were  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  they  all 
came  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  two  oxen  named 
Brigham  Young  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
**Brig'*  and  ** Beech"  and  the  wagon 
assisted  very  much  in  the  popular  amuse- 
ments o{  the  school,  by  giving  the  pupils, 
at  intermissions,  numerous  pleasant  and 
exciting  rides  over  the  prairie,  the  two 
oxen  on  a  brisk  run,  bumping  the  wagon 
down  and  across  one  particularly  .«teep 
ravine,  amid  the  children's  half-frightened 
screams  and  shouts  of  laughter. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  **big 
boys  "  who  came  added  new  interest  to  the 
school  life.  They  were  kindly,  earnest 
young  men,  big  and  strong,  but  rarely 
rough  or  rude.  Then  there  was  the  *  *  baby ' ' 
of  the  school — a  little  fair-faced  boy,  just 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  felt  quite  like  a 
man  in  his  first  suit  of  trousers.  What  a 
contrast  he  was  to  the  big  boys,  who  made 
a  great  pet  of  him,  and  carried  him  about 
on  their  shoulders.  These  big  western  fel- 
lows, with  their  odd  western  expressions, 
were  a  continual  wonder  to  the  delicately- 
reared  eastern  child.  When,  on  one  occa-  ; 
sion,  he  was  asked  by  one  of  them,  '*  How's  i 
your  pa?"  (pronounced  *'paw*')he  mildly 
corrected  him  by  replying,  "  Our  dog  has  a 
pawy  but  I  have  ^papay  This  same  baby, 
however,  soon  developed  into  a  little  freckle- 
faced  school-boy. 

According  to  the  standard  of  our  prosper- 
ous people  m  the  eastern  states,  these  west- 
ern people  were  poor;  yet  in  this  school,  as 
in  every  community,  there  were  degrees  of 
poverty  and  of  riches.  Can  an  eastern  girl 
comprehend  how  one  grown  almost  to 
womanhood,  who  had  lived  all  her  life  on 
the  prairie,  could  feel  rich  in  the  possession 
of  her  first  pair  of  buttoned  shoes  .*  Yet  one 
of  these  girls  searched  over  the  prairie  for  a 
lost  shoe-button,  and,  when  it  was  found, 
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told  her  friends  as  joyously  as  an  eastern 
girl  might  tell  of  the  recovery  of  a  valuable 
caffbutton. 

The  poorest  girl  in  this  school  was  the  one 
who  always  hid  her  lunch  from  the  others, 
because  she  had  nothing  to  eat  but  corn- 
bread  ;  and  the  boy  who  might  perhaps  have 
been  called  the  richest  was  the  doctor's  son, 
as  he  was  always  well-dressed  and  rode  to 
school  either  on  a  beautiful  gray  horse  or  in 
a  neat  new  road  wa^on.  He,  of  course,  re- 
ceived the  admiration  and,  perhaps,  the 
homage  of  the  school. 

The  school,  too,  had  its  *'bad  boy,*'  and, 
strangely  enough,  his  name  was  Jewell. 
This  boy  occasionally  rode  to  school  on  an 
ox,  which  he  had  trained  to  obey  him  like  a 
horse.  He  was  fond  of  catchine  live  snakes 
by  their  tails  and  cracking  off  their  heads  as 
one  would  crack  a  whiplash.  Having  by  a 
few  bad  acts  won  a  bad  reputation,  he  was 
charged  with  most  of  the  mischief  done  in 
the  neighborhood,  without  any  one's  having 
definite  proof  against  him.  He  it  was 
whom  people  accused  of  starting  the  big 
prairie  fire,  which  illuminated  the  country 
for  miles  one  night,  and  came  so  close  to 
the  school-house  that  the  building  was 
barely  saved  by  the  efforts  of  numbers  of 
men  who  fought  the  fire  all  night. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  what  became  of 
these  pupils  after  XM^y  left  the  little  prairie 
school  ot  1881,  and  wish  it  possible  to  trace 
their  lives.  Where  are  the  talented  ones  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  in  this  school  some 
may  have  received  a  training  which  has  led 
them  into  lives  of  usefulness,  and  even  dis- 
tinction ?  A  few  of  them  had  even  then  be- 
come known  outside  of  the  school.  There 
were  the  two  little  sisters  who  sang  at  Ells- 
worth, for  Governor  St.  John,  during  his 
prohibition  campaign,  and  were  called  by 
the  newspaper  reporter,  **  the  little  temper- 
ance songsters. " 

What  has  become  of  the  little  five-year-old 
girl  from  Illinois,  with  golden  hair  and 
violet  eyes,  who  sang  like  a  bird  at  school 
entertainments,  and  recited  in  her  clear 
baby  voice, 

"Mamma  calls  me  little  student, 
I  can  cipher,  read,  and  spell. 
Draw  a  map,  and  bound  a  country, 
And  in  Mental  I  excel. 

'*I  will  climb  the  hill  of  Knowledge, 
To  its  very  top  I'll  go; 
Then  success  will  crown  my  efforts. 
Teacher  says,  and  ain't  it  so?" 

That  bright  face  and  sweet  voice  may  now, 
as  it  did  then,  win  its  way  to  many  hearts. 

The  entertainments  were  an  impottant 
feature  of  the  school,  and  were  of  various 
kinds.  The  more  elaborate,  which  really 
deserved  the  name,  were  given  after  weeks 
of  preparation;  while  the  * 'spelling  schools" 
and  ** ciphering  matches,"  held  every  few 
'reeks,  were  gotten  upon  short  notice.  There 
was  always  a  large  audience,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  distinguished  person  looked  for 


was  the  State  Fish  Commissioner,  whose 
country  home  was  a  few  miles  away,  and  . 
who,  with  one  or  more  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, rarel3r  failed  to  be  present.  These  spell- 
ing and  ciphering  matches  were  very  popu- 
lar. All  the  young  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood came;  and  one  had  a  suspicion  that 
more  than  spelling  matches  were  won  on 
those  moonlight  evenings.  At  these 
matches  the  one  who  usuafly  gave  out  the 
words  was  a  prosperous  young  farmer  of 
the  neighborhood,  with  a  voice  as  big  as  his 
body.  One  can,  in  imagination,  hear  him 
yet,  as  frequently  after  a  rightly  spelled 
word,  he  called  out  **  Karect!"  This  young 
man  soon  afterwards  married  the  attractive 
young  lady  who  had  come  out  from  Ohio  to 
teach  the  school. 

The  reader  may  judge  from  this,  that  the 
young  lady  teacher  did  not  stay  long  in  Ash 
Creek  school.  The  men  also  who  taught 
the  school  made  this  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  beyond  it.  For  this  reason  a 
number  of  teachers  had  come  and  gone  who 
displayed  as  great  a  variety  of  character- 
istics and  attainments  as  did  the  pupils. 
Although  the  school  system  and  that  of  ex- 
amination for  teachers  were  good,  yet, 
owing  to  the  sparse  population  o?  the  coun- 
try, it  was  not  always  possible  to  secure 
professional  teachers,  nor  were  these  prairie 
schools  always  conducted  on  the  most  ap- 
proved plan.  Ash  Creek  school  might  have 
been  called  **a  school  of  methcSs,"  for 
probably  in  it  were  tried  all  the  methods 
known  or  unknown  at  that  time  to  the  ed- 
ucational world. 

During  one  term,  a  gray-haired  old  gen- 
tleman kept  a  school  of  "ye  olden  time." 
The  whole  school  was  frequently  ranged 
along  the  four  sides  of  the  room  /or  an  ex- 
citing spelling  lesson,  and  made  to  number 
down  tne  line  from  the  head,  "primus," 
"secundus."  "tertius,"  "quartus,"  etc. — 
and  this  bit  of  Latin  really  did  prove  of 
value  to  some  who,  in  after  years,  went  be- 
yond the  course  of  study  given  in  this  little 
country  school.  This  teacher  had  a  unique 
way  of  explaining  the  method  of  division, 
by  saying,  "Seven  in  two,  nary  a  one!" 
Although  he  approved  of  punishing  the 
girls  as  well  as  the  boys,  ana  rapped  many 
a  girl  over  the  head  with  his  pencil,  yet  he 
was  not  an  advocate  of  co-education.  On 
one  occasion,  not  wishing  the  boys  and 
girls  to  play  together  during  the  noon  hour 
— and  as  the  high  board  fence  was  unknown 
in  that  free,  open  countiy,  there  not  being 
a  fence  within  sight  of  the  school  —  he 
directed  the  girls  to  go  oflF  over  the  prairie, 
"  out  of  sight  of  the  boys."  Strange  to  say, 
the  girls  were  delighted  to  do  this.  They 
not  only  went  out  of  sight  of  the  boys,  but 
quite  beyond  the  sound  of  the  school-bell, 
and  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  play.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  never 
again  sent  "out  of  sight  of  the  boys." 

Young  "Prof."  G—  also  taught  the 
school  one  freezing  winter,  when  the  prairie 
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was  covered  for  miles  with  huge  drifts  of 
snow,  and  the  pupils  huddled  nearly  all  day 
around  the  wood-stove  .which  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  school-room.  The  degree  of 
**  professor  "  was  easily  won  in  that  country. 
A  man  need  only  walk  through  the  door- 
way of  a  country  school-house,  and  he  had 
it.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
this  man,  except  that  his  mind  became  un- 
balanced for  a  short  time.  Various  reasons 
were  given  for  this — one,  that  he  had  been 
'  *  reading  too  much  Shakespeare. ' '  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  loneliness  and  poverty  of 
a  little  sod  house  which  he  haa  built  for 
himself  out  on  the  prairie,  where  he  did  his 
own  cooking  antl  housekeeping,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  bravely  struggling  alone  to 
rise  to  prosperity  against  all  the  c^ds  of  the 
West,  would  have  told  the  whole  story. 

Three  others  ruled  in  Ash  Creek  school 
during  those  two  years.  The  child  who 
was  a  pupil  there  holds  in  memory,  in  these 
after  years,  the  picture  of  a  sweet- faced  young 
teacher,  with  pretty  white  hands,  who  was 
kind  to  the  little  girls,  and  who,  one  recess, 
taught  them  this  bit  of  poetry  (.?)  to  write  in 
one  another's  autograph  albums  : 

**  lyong  may  you  live, 
Happy  may  you  be, 
Courting  over  wood  piles, 
And  drinking  ouion  tea.*' 

Then  there  is  a  remembrance  of  a  capable, 
energetic  teacher,  who  had  left  her  eastern 
home,  and  gone  "out  West,"  because  her 
lover  was  there,  and  afterwards  they  two 
established  a  cosy  little  home  on  the  prairie. 
The  last  is  the  picture  of  one  the  child 
knew  and  loved  best  of  all—the  mother, 
who  before  her  marriage  had  been  a  happy 
seminary  girl  and  a  successful  teacher  in 
Penns3'lvania,  and  who  had  left  the  culture 
of  the  East  for  this  wild  though  not  uncul- 
tured life  of  the  West.  For  where  will  not 
culture  and  refinement,  even  in  the  midst  of 
poverty,  draw  to  itself  others  of  like  nature  ? 
And  even  here  were  the  cultured  few  makins^ 
the  best  of  life,  living  up  to  a  high  standard^ 
with  that  courtesy  and  kindness  which 
change  life  from  drudgery  into  blessing. 
This  mother,  coming  into  the  privations  of 
western  life  and  bravely  taking  up  again 
her  work  of  teaching  that  she  might  assist 
in  the  support  of  her  family,  found  herself 
surrounded  by  helpful,  cultured  friends. 
The  school  can  thank  her,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  teacher,  for  raising  it  to  a 
high  standard ;  and  no  one  may  know  the 
influence  for  eood  which  she  exerted  over 
those  boys  and  girls. 

Looking  back  over  those  days,  so  many 
pictures  come  up— how  the  little  children 

gathered  and  pressed  the  beautiful  wild 
owers,  how  they  searched  over  the  prairie 
for  homed  toads  and  grasshoppers,  harness- 
ing them  to  threads,  and  calling  them 
horses  and  ponies;  how  these  children,  who 
could  not  anord  to  buy  valentines,  exercised 
their  inventive  and  artistic  powers,  by  mak- 


ing and  sending  to  their  school  friends  val- 
entines which  were  really  pretty;  how  the 
little  girls  exchanged  locks  of*^  hair,  and 
how  the  superstitious  girls  of  the  school 
were  frightened  when  one  of  them  read 
"Mother  Shipman's  Prophecy,"  published 
in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean ^  which  read  : 
"  The  world  to  an  end  shall  come, 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one." 

There  arises  almost  the  desire  to  see  this 
school  again  just  as  it  was  at  that  time; 
but  when,  in  these  later  years,  stories  of  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  West  come 
to  us,  it  is  pleasanter  to  hope  that  that  little 
school  was  the  beginning  of  far  better  and 
far  greater  things  Tor  Ash  Creek. 


GRADING  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 


BY  HON.  W.  T.  HARRIS. 


THE  chief  care  in  the  management  of  a 
system  of  city  schools  is  to  grade  or 
classify  the  pupils  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  interests  of  some  are  not  sacrificed  for 
those  of  others.  The  effect  of  placing 
pupils  of  different  degrees  of  advancement 
in  the  same  class  will  be  to  unduly  urge 
the  backward  ones,  while  the  pupils  in 
advance  of  the  average  in  the  class  will 
have  too  little  work  assigned  them. 
When  bright  scholars  are  kept  b^ck  for 
dull  ones  they  acquire  loose,  careless  hab- 
its of  study,  When  pupils  of  lower  tem- 
perament are  strained  to  keep  pace  with 
quick  and  bright  ones  they  become  dis- 
couraged and  demoralized. 

Even  when  pupils  are  well  classified  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  differences  be- 
gin to  develop  from  the  first  day,  and  after 
two  or  three  months  of  good  instruction  a 
large  interval  has  developed  between  the 
advancement  of  the  slow  ones  and  that  of 
the  bright  ones.  Besides  difference  in 
temperament,  there  is  difference  in  regu- 
larity of  attendance  on  account  of  sickness 
and  family  necessities;  these  things  affect 
the  rate  of  progress.  Moreover,  the  de- 
gree of  maturity  and  amount  of  previous 
study  develop  differences. 

Classification  in  a  school  is  never  abso- 
lute. No  pupils  are  of  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  progress.  There  are  probably 
no  two  pupils  alike  in  ability  to  do  the 
daily  work  of  the  class.  Prom  this  it  is 
evident  that  there  should  be  frequent  re- 
classification. There  should  be  promo- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  best  ones  from  below 
into  the  class  above,  and  a  few  promotions 
from  the  best  of  that  class  to  the  next  class 
beyond. 
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After  such  promotion  has  been  made 
through  all  or  a  portion  of  the  classes  of 
a  school  from  the  lowest,  each  class  will 
finditself  composed  of  fair,  average,  and 
poor  scholars,  together  with  a  few  of  the 
best  from  the  next  lower  class  in  place  of 
the  few  that  each  has  lost  by  promotion. 
New  hope  will  come  to  those  pupils  who 
were  before  the  poorest  in  all  the  class, 
and  there  will  be  new  stimulus  given  to 
the  best  pupils  who  have  been  promoted 
to  a  higher  class,  for  they  will  have  to 
work  earnestly  to  attain  and  hold  a  good 
rank  in  the  new  class.  But  the  quick  and 
bright  ones  thus  promoted  will  gradually 
work  their  way  toward  the  top  of  the  class 
again.  The  slow  ones  in  the  class  may 
be  passed  by  successive  platoons  of  bright 
ones  introduced  into  the  class  from  below, 
but  they  will  pick  up  new  courage  on 
every  occasion  when  they  find  themselves 
brought  to  the  top  of  the  class  by  the 
process  of  transferring  the  bright  ones, 
who  had  begun  to  lead  them  into  too  fast 
a  pace. 

This  sifting-up  process,  as  here  de- 
scribed, corrects  the  disease  known  as 
"lock-step  "  in  the  graded  schools.  The 
sifting  should  take  place  as  often  as  there 
develops  a  decided  difference  in  degree  of 
advancement  between  the  best  and  poor- 
est pupils  of  a  class.  In  practice  this  is 
found  to  occur  once  in  two  or  three  months. 

The  rural  schools,  when  small,  do  not 
find  it  possible  to  make  classes  to  any 
great  extent,  except  in  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling.  In  the  larger  rural  schools, 
however,  there  is  an  attempt  to  introduce 
the  city  plan  of  classification ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  classes  have  to  be 
very  small.  What  is  bad  about  these 
small  classes  is,  that  the  intervals  from 
one  class  to  another,  instead  of  being  ten 
to  twelve  weeks,  as  in  a  city  school,  are 
from  one  to  two  years.  This  works  a 
great  evil.  It  leads  to  careless  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  who  has  to 
adapt  his  instruction  to  the  average  of  the 
class,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  such 
instruction  lacks  interest  to  the  best  pu- 
pils, because  they  are  already  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  knowing,  secondly, 
that  it  is  too  difficult  for  the  least  ad- 
vanced pupils,  for  the  reason  that  they 
lack  the  insight  which  a  year  or  a  half 
year's  more  study  has  given  to  the  pupils 
of  average  advancement. 

City  schools,  village  schools,  and  rural 
schools  that  grade  their  pupils  with  inter- 
vals of  a  year  or  more  between  the  classes 


are  to  be  criticised  chiefly  for  this  fault. 
They  are  called  *  *stiflers  of  talent, ' '  because 
they  do  not  provide  sufficient  work  for 
their  ablest  and  brightest  pupils,  but  keep 
them  marking  time  with  less  advanced 
pupils.  Moreover,  they  discourage  the 
slower  pupils  by  requiring  more  work  of 
them  than  they  can  accomplish. 

This  difficulty  in  regard  to  classification 
exists  not  only  in  public  schools,  but  often 
in  a  more  dangerous  form  in  private 
schools.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  evil 
at  present  existing  in  the  organization  of 
the  schools  of  the  United  States,  rural  and 
urban.  In  the  first,  second  and  third 
years  of  primary  work  classification  does 
not  present  serious  difficulty  because  of 
the  greater  number  of  pupils  of  eight 
years  and  under.  About  sixty-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages of  the  country  are  in  the  first  three 
years'  work.  Twelve  per  cent,  are  found 
in  the  fourth  year's  work;  seven  per  cent, 
in  the  fifth  year;  four  per  cent,  in  the 
sixth  year,  three  per  cent,  in  the  seventh 
year,  and  two  per  cent,  in  the  eighth  year. 
To  form  classes,  and  thereby  produce 
economical  instruction,  the  pupils  beyond 
the  fourth  year  must  be  brought  together 
in  central  schools,  and  it  is  to  this  prob- 
lem that  the  state  boards  of  education 
are  giving  serious  attention. — N.  K 
School  Jou  rnaL 


SONG  IN  THE  SCHOOI.-ROOM. 


BY  RHODA  I,EE. 


AMONG  the  **  tried  receipts  "  for  hap- 
piness and  good  work  in  primary 
classes,  none  find  greater  favor  with  me 
than  singing.  I  wish  every  teacher  of 
little  ones  could  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  assistance  it  affords.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  refreshing  and  restful  after  a 
period  of  steady  work  than  a  song.  The 
effect  is  sometimes  magical.  Pencils  are 
placed  by  tired  little  hands  that  look  as 
though  they  could  go  no  farther.  But 
look  again  a  minute  or  two  later.  Fin- 
gers are  moving  as  rapidly  as  muscles 
can  make  them,  as  the  snow  comes 
** falling  down  so  pure  and  white.'* 
The  music  and  motions  put  new  life  into 
the  children. 

Languor  and  lassitude  fly  before  a 
bright  song,  and  often  when  a  spirit  of 
unrest  and  disorder  seems  to  possess  the 
class,  it   disappears  entirely  when    the 
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regular  work  is  stopped  for  five  minutes 
and  a  song  substituted. 

Children  love  singing.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  this,  and  when  we  add  to 
that  fact  the  other,  that  it  is  of  the  great- 
est assistance  in  preserving  good  order, 
we  should  be  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  giving  it  a  place  in  our  programme.  I 
would  have  every  grade  up  to  the  highest 
sing,  and  sing  frequently.  Time  is  not 
lost,  but  rather  saved,  by  W,— Educaiional 
Record, 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY. 


BY  DR.  LEWIS  R.  HARLEY, 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  United  States,  alone  of  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world,  has  not,  as  yet,  es- 
tablished a  national  university,  although 
the  subject  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion 
from  the  founding  of  the  government.  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  Charles 
Pinckney  and  James  Madison  both  proposed 
that  Congress  be  given  power  to  establish 
and  provide  for  a  national  university  at  the 
seat  of  government,  but  this  was  opposed  by 
Gouverneur  Morris,  who  said:  **It  is  not 
necessary.  The  exclusive  power  at  the  seat 
of  government  will  reach  the  object."  The 
idea  was  finally  abandoned  on  the  ground 
that  Congress  already  was  invested  with 
sufficient  power  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  education.  Washington,  in  his 
first  message  to  Congress,  and  again  in  his 
message  in  1796,  displayed  his  far-reaching 
wisdom  by  advocating  the  establishment  of 
a  national  university.  In  his  last  will  and 
testament  he  bequeathed  fifty  shares  of 
stock  held  in  the  Potomac  Company  toward 
the  proposed  university.  Thomas  Jefferson 
also  manifested  great  zeal  on  this  subject, 
and,  in  1795,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Washing- 
ton, laying  before  him  a  plan  for  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  Geneva  University  to  the  na- 
tional capital.  Washington  rejected  this 
scheme,  as  he  desired  an  American  univer- 
sity for  Americans.  President  Madison 
urged  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
making  a  national  university  compulsory. 
Reports  were  made  by  committees  to  Con- 
gress at  various  times  during  the  century, 
all  favoring  the  proposed  university.  The 
measure  was  again  introduced  in  1893  and 
in  1895,  but  it  has  not  advanced  beyond  the 
preliminary  stages. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  national  ex- 
istence, higher  education  has  been  left  to 
the  care  of  the  several  States.  Jefferson, 
failing  in  his  scheme  to  transfer  the  Geneva 
University  to  Washington,  turned  to  his 
native  State  and  labored  zealously  to  estab- 
lish the  University  of  Virginia.  Massa- 
chusetts performed  well  her  part  by  creating 


the  first  public  school  system  in  America. 
The  comprehensive  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  organized  with  the  idea  of 
including  all  chartered  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  State.  Michigan  has  established  a 
system  closely  unified  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university,  and  supports  it 
with  pride  and  zeal.  The  constitutions  of 
the  western  states  nearly  all  make  provision 
for  universities  as  well  as  public  schools. 
As  a  result  of  our  American  educational 
policy,  we  have  forty-five  State  school  sys- 
tems and  nearly  as  many  State  universities, 
some  of  which  have  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  object  in  establishing  a 
national  university  would  not  be  merely  to 
add  one  more  to  these  institutions,  but  to 
crown  a  system  based  upon  the  public 
schools,  and  create  a  federal  head  to  the 
State  universities,  thus  closely  unifying  all 
our  educational  work. 

Washington  had  two  great  objects  in  view 
in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university.  He  was  opposed  to  sending 
youth  abroad  to  secure  their  education,  and 
he  hoped  that  sectional  pride  might  be 
turned  into  national  feeling  by  the  mingling 
of  youth  from  all  parts  of  the  republic.  In 
1743,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  drew  up  the 
plan  for  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  he 
stated  among  its  objects,  *'  that  youth  may 
receive  a  good  education  at  home  without 
being  under  necessity  of  going  abroad  for 
it."  Like  Washington,  he  also  pointed  out 
that  it  was  a  mistake  for  Americans  to  allow 
their  children  to  be  trained  in  Europe,  as  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  their  being 
trained  there  out  of  sympathy  with  all  the 
conditions  of  life  they'must  encounter  here. 
To-day  the  civilization  of  Europe  is  closer  to 
our  shores  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Frank- 
lin and  Washington,  and  it  is  a  serious 
matter  for  so  many  of  our  young  men  to  get 
their  training  in  the  university  atmosphere 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  patriotic  purpose  to  try 
to  develop  in  this  country  opportunities  so 
good  that  nobody  need  be  obliged  to  go 
abroad .  The  second  obj ect  of  the  u  ni versity 
proposed  by  Washington  was  to  unify 
national  sentiment.  When  Prussia  was 
humbled,  crippled  and  impoverished  by 
French  invasion,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
elevation  of  the  whole  nation  was  decided 
upon.  It  was  then  that  men  like  Stein, 
William  Humboldt,  Niebuhr,  Schleier- 
macher,  Wolf,  Savigny,  Fichte,  Stefifens 
and  others  established  the  national  univer- 
sity in  Berlin  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
quickening  and  raising  German  nationality. 
In  less  than  seven  years  that  maimed  king- 
dom rose  and  became  one  of  the  leading 
powers  in  the  greatest  military  struggle  on 
record,  calling  for  unheard-of  national 
efforts.  The  new  sj'stem  of  education  served 
well,  and  proved  efficient  in  the  hour  of 
national  need.  We  are  not  to-day,  like 
Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
crippled  and  humbled  by  foreign  oppression. 
Our  greatest  enemies  are  at  home,  in  the 
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shape  of  the  demagogues  who  are  continually 
keeping  kindled  the  fires  of •  sectional  feel- 
ing. For  a  century  the  sections  have  been 
arrayed  against  each  other  on  every  great 
economic  interest.  This  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  recent  agitation  of  the  currency  ques- 
tion, when  many  political  leaders  were  ap- 
pealing to  the  passions  and  sectional  feelings 
of  our  citizens.  We  need  a  stronger  national 
sentiment,  and  the  words  of  Dr.  Francis 
Lieberare  appropriate:  *' Should  we,  then, 
not  avail  ourselves  of  so  well  proved  a  cul- 
tural means  of  fostering  and  promoting  a 
generous  nationality  as  a  comprehensive 
university  is  known  to  be  ?  Shall  we  never 
have  this  noble  pledge  of  our  nationality  ? 
All  Athens,  the  choicest  city-state  of  an- 
tiquity, may  well  be  said  to  have  been  one 
great  university,  where  masters  daily  met 
with  masters;  and  shall  we  not  have  one  for 
our  whole  empire,  which  does  not  extend 
from  bay  to  bay,  like  little  Attica,  but  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  is  destined  one  day  to  link 
ancient  Europe  to  still  older  Asia,  and  thus 
to  aid  in  completing  the  zone  of  civilization 
around  the  globe.?'* 

A  national  university  would  serve  as  the 
great  exponent  of  American  liberty,  for  uni- 
versities in  all  ages  have  been  the  natural 
nurseries  of  liberty,  and  their  history  is  the 
history  of  freedom.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
these  specialized  schools  of  learning,  with 
republican  constitutions,  grew  up  and  be- 
came more  and  more  powerful  until  they 
led  the  thought  of  Europe.  The  moment 
the  masters  of  learning  became  organized, 
they  formed  potent  centres  of  resistance  to 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  despotism.  They 
not  only  upheld  their  own  corporate  rights 
of  free  thought  and  free  organization,  but 
they  sent  out  thousands  annually  into  every 
part  of  Europe  to  fill  the  various  professions, 
animated  with  the  same  independence  of 
mind.  When  nations  become  despotic,  they 
begin  their  assaults  upon  popular  liberty 
by  closing  the  universities.  After  1820, 
when  Prussia  ag^in  drifted  toward  despot- 
ism, professors  were  continually  deprived 
of  their  office,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  the  universities  was  cramped  in  every 
way. 

Adam  Smith,  with  all  his  dislike  for  state 
activity,  admitted  the  legitimacy  of  educa- 
tion. Both  he  and  his  followers,  however, 
favored  state  aid  to  primary  education  only. 
Higher  education  they  considered  a  luxury 
for  the  rich  for  which  they  should  pay.  While 
they  recognized  the  public  danger  of  illiter- 
acy, they  regarded  all  the  benefits  of  higher 
education  as  matters  of  private  concern 
only.  Such  a  policy  is  wasteful  to  the  best 
treasures  of  the  state  and  to  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  its  citizens.  Nations  are  paid 
back  the  money  which  they  expend  on  in- 
stitutions of  a  high  grade  of  learning. 
When  nations  need  on  some  great  occasion 
the  services  of  men  of  intelligence  and  cul- 
ture, they  are  enabled  to  call  upon  citizens 
who  have  passed  through  a  higher  institu- 


tion. Civilization  is  carried  forward  by  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  race.  These  have 
never  been  numerous,  but  when  they  ap- 
pear, they  never  fail  to  lay  all  humanity 
under  obligations  to  them.  A  great  service 
is  rendered  to  the  masses  by  training  some 
men  to  the  furthest  possible  point.  A  de- 
mocracy more  than  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment needs  the  services  of  such  men. 
Referring  to  this  fact,  Prof.  Newcomb  says: 
"Take  a  few  physical  investigators  out  of 
each  generation,  and  we  should  know  noth- 
ing of  the  force  of  steam.  Take  away  a  few 
professors  who  during  the  last  century 
amused  themselves  with  investigating  the 
curious  properties  of  electricity,  and  we 
should  have  n6  knowledge  of  the  practical 
uses  of  that  agent.  Take  out  a  few  philoso- 
phers, and  we  should  not  have  our  present 
ideas  of  human  rights,  liberties  or  popular 
government.  Had  one  man  in  a  million 
been  taken  from  each  generation,  we  should 
reach  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  the  world  in  the  condition  of  the  six- 
teenth.*' Dr.  Charies  F.  Thwing  in  his 
book,  *' American  Colleges,"  admits  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  foster  ele- 
mentary education,  but  he  claims  that  the 
permanency  of  the  government  does  not 
hinge  upon  universities.  A  very  casual 
glance  at  the  course  of  history  would  con- 
vince the  reader  of  the  fallacy  of  Dr. 
Thwing's  argument.  In  the  important 
epochs  of  history,  men  of  intellectual  power 
have,  as  a  rule,  led  the  affairs  of  state.  Re- 
ferring to  the  state  papers  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  William  Pitt  said:  "I  must  de- 
clare and  avow,  that  in  all  my  reading  and 
study— and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study: 
I  have  read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied 
and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  world 
— that  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion  under 
such  a  complication  of  circumstances,  no 
nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  General  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia." A  large  number  of  these  distin- 
guished men  had  studied  within  walls  of 
learning  of  a  high  grade.  Of  the  fifty- five 
men  who  were  charged  with  the  work  of 
framing  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  nine  had  studied  in  Princeton,  four 
in  Yale,  three  in  Harvard,  two  in  Columbia, 
one  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
seven  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
one  in  three  universities  of  Scotland,  and 
one  in  Oxford.  The  Geneva  tribunal  of  ar- 
*bitration  of  1871,  was  composed  of  men 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  graduates  of  Amer- 
ican or  European  institutions.  More  than 
two  hundred  members  of  the  fifty -third  Con- 
gress had  received  collegiate  instruction. 

The  influence  of  higher  education  upon 
public  life  is  well- illustrated  by  two  small 
colleges  in  Pennsylvania,  Dickinson  College 
and  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 
Dickinson  College  was  founded  in  1783. 
The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  3500,  dis- 
tributed in  the  walks  of  public  life  as  fol- 
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lows :  entered  the  professions  1409,  legal 
profession  430,  ministry  431,  medicine  180, 
college  presidents  30,  presidents  of  profes- 
sional schools  30,  professors  in  colleges  74, 
army  officers  71,  members  of  legislature  61, 
state  senators  30,  members  of  Congress  41, 
U.  S.  Senators  8,  journalists  4^,  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States  i,  associate  justice  of 
the  United  States  i,  chief  justices  of  states, 
II,  judges  of  inferior  courts  42,  cabinet  offi- 
cers 7,  governors  of  states  2,  bishops  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  2,  bishops  of 
Episcopal  Church  3,  president  of  the  United 
States  I .  Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
was  organized  in  1802,  and,  like  Dickinson 
College,  many  of  its  graduates  entered  pub- 
lic lite.  Its  record  is  as  follows :  alumni 
3502,  lawyers  817,  soldiers  444,  army  officers 
38,  speaker  of  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives I,  members  of  Congress  39,  territorial 
judge  I,  governors  of  states  6,  consuls  3, 
U.  S.  district  judge  i.  The  alumni  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  include  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Minister  to 
France.  Up  to  1884,  among  the  graduates 
of  Princeton  were  one  President  of  the 
United  States,  two  Vice-Presidents,  one 
chief  justice,  four  associate  justices,  14  cabi- 
net officers,  50  members  of  Congress,  and  20 
foreign  ambassadors. 

The  above  statistics  indicate  that  a  very 
close  connection  exists  between  a  high- 
grade  culture  and  prominent  places  in  the 
public  service.  This  is  also  true  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  class  of  inventions.  With  the 
aid  of  science,  mechanical  combinations  are 
made  which  multiply  the  products  of  indus- 
try, affect  commerce,  increase  the  comforts 
of  life,  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  nation.  James  Watt 
studied  English,  mathematics,  Greek  and 
Latin.  He  then  proposed  to  become  a 
maker  of  mathematical  instruments.  He 
went  to  Glasgow  and  was  offered  a  place  in 
the  university  building  in  which  he  could 
make  the  instruments.  He  enjoyed  great 
privileges  in  the  university  through  his 
contact  with  Prof.  Joseph  Black,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  construct  a  steam-engine 
which  would  be  of  practical  utility  to  the 
world.  The  part  which  higher  institutions 
of  learning  have  acted  in  giving  to  the  world 
the  electric  telegraph  is  great.  Samuel  F. 
B.  Morse  was  a  student  in  Yale  College, 
and  among  the  studies  to  which  he  was  in- 
troduced was  electricity.  After  c^raduating 
at  Yale,  he  continued  the  study  of  electricity 
at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  at  Columbia  College.  He  became  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  here  he  was  enabled  to  make 
many  experiments  with  his  electric  tele- 
graph instruments.  John  Marshall  once 
calculated  that  the  cotton  gin,  invented  by 
Eli  Whitney,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
had  saved  the  United  States  $500,000,000. 
In  1855,  Benjamin  Silliman.  Jr.,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College,  and  afterwards  one  of  its 


professors,  was  engaged  by  a  New  York 
firm  to  scientifically  examine  petroleum  or 
rock  oil.  As  a  result  of  his  scientific  ex- 
periments, he  pointed  out  the  value  of 
petroleum  to  the  arts  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment of  the  crude  oil  in  order  to  make  it 
yield  results  useful  to  man.  Four  years 
later,  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania  began 
to  yield  fortunes  to  their  owners.  Almost 
every  industry  is  dei>endent  more  or  less  on 
one  or  more  of  the  sciences. 

The  victories  of  science  have  been  great  in 
the  past,  but  never  has  America  had  to  deal 
with  so  many  vital  problems  requiring  the 
highest  scholarship  for  their  solution  as 
now.  The  working  classes  have  arisen  to  a 
prominent  place  in  society.  Their  power  is 
felt  in  constitutions  and  in  legislation,  and 
we  have  the  difficult  problem  of  capital  and 
labor.  Our  social  relations  have  undergone 
a  radical  change,  followed  by  many  serious 
problems.  Our  national  policies  are  still 
shaped  in  the  excitement  of  partisan  strife. 
The  tariff  has  never  been  adjusted  according 
to  economic  principles,  and  it  becomes  an 
issue  every  four  years.  The  nepro  problem 
awaits  solution,  and  the  restriction  of  immi- 
gration will  in  the  future  demand  our  atten- 
tion. The  increasing  number  of  foreign 
complications  in  which  we  have  been  in- 
volved indicates  that  one  of  our  needs  is  a 
corps  of  jurists  well  trained  in  the  principles 
of  international  law,  able  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  any  cases  that  may  arise  in  the 
future.  The  relation  between  higher  edu- 
cation and  agriculture  should  be  closer  than 
it  is.  A  nation  possessing  so  rich  a  domain 
as  ours  should  use  every  means  of  develop- 
ing the  art  of  making  the  earth  yield  her 
treasures  of  food  for  mankind.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  amount  of  land  on  the 
North  and  South  American  continent  which 
will  return  a  profitable  harvest  to  the  hus- 
bandman is  probably  as  large  as  all  the  other 
fertile  land  of  the  world  combined,  and  that 
the  American  continent  can  supply  subsist- 
ence for  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  many 
people  as  are  at  present  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  government  should  make  wise 
provision  for  the  special  education  of  at  least 
some  of  its  youth  respecting  agriculture.  A 
century  ago  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  our 
population  lived  in  cities,  but  to-day  the 
uroan  population  is  nearly  forty  per  cent. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  defect  in  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  better  qualifies  our 
young  people  for  any  other  work  than  the 
tillage  of  the  earth.  In  1803,  Jefferson  re- 
ferred to  the  subject  of  agriculture  as  fol- 
lows: *'  It  is  a  science  of  the  very  first  order. 
It  counts  among  its  handmaids  the  most  re- 
spectable sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  mechanics,  mathematics, 
natural  historj'  and  botany.  In  every  col- 
lege and  university  a  professorship  of  agri- 
cmture  and  the  class  of  its  students  mi^ht 
be  honored  as  the  first.  Young  men  closing 
their  academical  education  with  this  as  the 
crown  of  all  other  sciences,  fascinated  with 
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its  solid  channs,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
are  to  choose  an  occupation,  instead  of 
crowding  the  other  classes  would  return  to 
the  farms  of  their  fathers,  their  own,  or*those 
of  others,  and  replenish  and  invigorate  a 
calling  now  languishing  under  contempt 
and  oppression." 

In  tlie  field  of  medical  science  much  ad- 
vanced work  will  be  required  in  the  future. 
The  crowded  conditions  of  city  life  will 
render  it  necessary  for  physicians  to  go 
forth  not  only  with  the  ability  to  combat 
disease,  but  also  as  missionaries  of  health  to 
provide  for  the  hygienic  needs  of  the  people. 
The  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  are  just 
beginning  to  introduce  into  this  country 
some  of  the  successful  practices  of  foreign 
veterinarians  in  rej:ard  to  the  suppression  of 
diseases  among  animals  and  their  transmis- 
sion to  men.  All  of  the  above  fields  of 
work  are  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and 
they  require  aid  and  resources  which  the 
national  government  alone  can  adequately 
provide. 

Although  we  have  many  excellent  State 
universities,  still  none  of  them  perform  the 
functions  of  a  national  university.  These 
State  institutions  are  rivals  of  each  other, 
and  very  often  they  create  a  clash  of  senti- 
ment. What  we  now  want  is  a  national 
university  as  a  federal  head  to  the  various 
State  systems.  This  highest  department, 
still  wanting  in  our  educational  system, 
would  exert  a  moulding  influence  on  educa- 
tion in  all  the  States.  A  leading  function 
of  the  university  would  be  post-graduate 
work  and  research  of  the  most  advanced 
character.  In  fact  its  activities  should  be 
confined  wholly  within  these  lines  of  work. 
In  our  present  State  systems  higher  educa- 
tion is  scattered  over  so  many  points  that 
much  energy  is  wasted,  and  unsatisfactory 
results  follow.  Along  with  the  national 
university  there  should  be  a  Secretary  of 
Education  in  the  Cabinet.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  a  wide  gulf  of  separation  between 
the  various  departments  o£^  our  government 
and  all  the  innuences  of  higher  education  as 
they  should  exist  in  a  national  university. 
With  such  an  institution  as  a  department  of 
our  government,  men  of  ripe  scholarship 
would  have  a  direct  and  beneficial  influence 
upon  legislation.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris 
has  well  said  :  **  When  we  consider  the  great 
advantages  that  would  ensue  from  the  con- 
nection that  a  great  university  would  have 
with  the  several  bureaus  of  our  general  gov- 
ernment, and  the  digested  results  that  would 
P|revail  from  the  investigation  of  the  statis- 
tical data  there  collected  from  the  various 
phases  of  our  political  life ;  when  we  con- 
sider the  effort  of  collecting,  by  means  of  a 
vast  endowment,  the  best  educated  intelli- 
gence of  the  time  in  a  university  faculty, 
and  the  resulting  study  of  our  institutions 
by  free  and  disinterested  investigation,  the 
importance  of  the  proposed  university  is 
fully  apparent.  From  its  lecture-rooms  will 
emanate  the  science  that  will  solve  our  social 


and   political    problems,  and    furnish  the 
philosophy  of  a  true  statesmanship." 

The  influence  of  the  national  university 
would  flow  through  every  vein  of  educa- 
tional work  in  the  republic,  down  to  the 
kinderfi'arten.  The  States  would  have  a 
high  educational  ideal  to  labor  for,  and  they 
would  all  adjust  their  systems  so  as  to  har- 
monize with  the  federal  head.  The  hope  of 
Washington  would  then  be  realized,  and  the 
strongest  intellectual  ties  would  bind  the 
American  people  together  into  a  single  na- 
tion, animated  with  a  common  purpose,  and 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  common 
destiny. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 


BY  JOHN  RUSKIN. 


LIFE  being  very  short,  and  the  quiet 
hours  of  it  few,  we  ought  to  waste 
none  of  them  in  reading  valueless  books; 
and  valuable  books  should,  in  a  civilized 
country,  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
.  ,  .  And  I  would  urge  upon  every  young 
man,  as  the  beginning  of  his  due  and  wise 
provision  for  his  household,  to  obtain  as 
soon  as  he  can,  by  the  severest  economy, 
a  restricted,  serviceable,  and  steadily — 
however  slowly  —  increasing  series  of 
books  for  use  through  life;  making  his 
little  library,  of  all  the  furniture  in  his 
room,  the  most  studied  and  decorated 
piece;  every  volume  having  its  assigned 
place,  like  a  little  statue  in  its  niche.  .  .  . 

Nearly  all  our  associations  are  deter- 
mined by  chance  or  necessity,  and  re- 
stricted within  a  narrow  circle.  We  can- 
not know  whom  we  would,  and  those 
whom  we  know  we  cannot  have  at  our 
side  when  we  most  need  them.  All  the 
higher  circles  of  human  intelligence  are, 
to  those  beneath,  only  momentarily  and 
partially  open.  We  may,  by  good  for- 
tune, obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  great  poet, 
and  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice;  or  put  a 
question  to  a  man  of  science,  and  b^  an- 
swered good-humoredly  .  .  .  and  yet  .  .  . 
there  is  a  society  continually  open  to  us, 
of  people  who  will  talk  to  us  as  long  as 
we  like,  whatever  our  rank  or  occupation; 
talk  to  us  in  the  best  words  they  can 
choose,  and  with  thanks  if  we  listen  to 
them.  .  .  . 

Will  you  go  and  gossip  with  your 
housemaid  or  your  stable-boy  when  you 
may  talk  to  queens  and  kings ;  or  flatter 
yourselves  that  it  is  with  any  worthy 
consciousness  of  your  own  claims  to  re- 
spect that  you  jostle  with  the  hungry  and 
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common  crowd  for  entree  here,  an  audi- 
ence there,  when  all  the  while  this  eter- 
nal court  is  open  to  you,  the  chosen  and 
the  mighty  of  every  place  and  time? 
Into  that  you  may  enter  always;  in  that 
you  may  take  fellowship  and  rank  accord- 
ing to  your  wish;  from  that,  once  entered 
into  it,  you  can  never  be  an  outcast  but 
by  your  own  fault. 

The  place  you  desire  and  the  place  you 
fit  yourself  for  .  .  .  because,  observe,  this 
court  of  the  past  differs  from  all  living 
aristocracy  in  this:  it  is  open  to  labor  and 
to  merit,  but  to  nothing  else.  No  wealth 
will  bribe,  no  name  overawe,  no  artifice 
deceive  the  guardian  of  those  Kiysian 
gates.  In  the  deep  sense,  no  vile  or  vul- 
gar person  ever  enters  there.  .  .  . 

Do  you  deserve  to  enter?  Pass.  Do 
you  ask  to  be  the  companion  of  nobles  ? 
Make  yourself  noble,  and  you  shall  be. 
Do  you  long  for  the  conversation  of  the 
wise?  Learn  to  understand  it,  and  you 
shall  hear  it.  But  on  other  terms?  No. 
If  you  will  not  rise  to  us,  we  cannot  stoop 
to  you.  .  .  . 

No  book  is  .  .  .  serviceable  until  it  has 
been  read  and  re-read,  and  loved  and  loved 
again,  and  marked  so  that  you  can  refer 
to  the  passage  you  want  in  it,  as  a  soldier 
can  seize  the  weapon  he  needs  in  an  arm- 
ory, or  a  housewife  bring  the  spice  she 
needs  from  her  store.  Bread  of  flour  is 
good;  but  there  is  bread,  sweet  as  honey, 
if  we  would  eat  it,  in  a  good  book. — 
Sesame  atid  Lilies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DRUMMOND. 


NO  other  such  intimate  sketch  of  Prof 
Henry  Drummond  has  yet  appeared 
as  that  contributed  by  Dr.  John  Watson 
(**Ian  Maclaren*')-  The  acquaintance 
of  the  two  men  began  thirty  years  ago 
when  they  were  schoolboys,  and  Dr. 
Watson  speaks  in  a  way  that  shows  how 
deep  an  affection,  amounting  almost  to 
reverence,  the  acquaintanceship  had,  on 
his  side  at  least,  developed  into.  Speak- 
ing of  his  first  meeting  with  Drummond, 
Dr.  Watson  says : 

**What  impressed  me  that  pleasant 
evening  in  the  days  of  long  ago  I  can 
now  identify.  It  was  the  lad's  distinc- 
tion, an  inherent  quality  of  appearance 
and  manner  of  character  and  soul  which 
marked  him  and  made  him  solitary. 
What  happened  with  one  strange  lad 
that  evening  befell  all  kinds  of  people 


who  met  Drummond  in  later  years.  They 
were  at  once  arrested,  interested,  fas- 
cinated by  the  very  sight  of  the  man, 
and  could  not  take  their  eyes  off  him. 
Like  a  picture  of  the  first  order  among 
ordinary  portraits,  he  unconsciously  put 
his  neighbors  at  a  disadvantage.  One 
did  not  realize  how  commonplace  and 
colorless  other  men  were  till  they  stood 
side  by  side  with  Drummond.  Upon  a 
platform  of  evangelists,  or  sitting  among 
divinity  students  in  a  dingy  classroom, 
or  cabined  in  the  wooden  respectability 
of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  or  standing  in  a 
cfowd  of  passengers  at  a  railway  station, 
he  suggested  golden  embroidery  upon 
hodden  gray.  It  was  as  if  the  prince  of 
one's  imagination  had  dropped  in  among 
common  folk.  He  reduced  us  all  to 
the  peasantry. 

"Drummond  was  a  handsome  man, 
such  as  you  could  not  match  in  ten  days* 
journey;  with  delicately  cut  features,  rich 
auburn  hair,  and  a  certain  carriage  of 
nobility,  but  the  distinctive  and  com- 
manding feature  of  his  face  was  his  eye. 
No  photograph  could  do  it  justice,  and 
very  often  photographs  have  done  it  in- 
justice, by  giving  the  idea  of  staring^ess. 
His  eye  was  not  bold  or  fierce ;  it  was 
tender  and  merciful.  But  it  had  a  power 
and  hold  which  were  little  else  than  irre- 
sistible and  almost  supernatural.  When 
you  talked  with  Drummond  he  did  not 
look  at  you  and  out  of  the  window  alter- 
nately, as  is  the  usual  manner  ;  he  never 
moved  his  eyes,  and  gradually  their 
penetrating  gaze  seemed  to  reach  and  en- 
compass your  soul.  It  was  as  Plato  im- 
agined it  would  be  in  the  judgment ;  one 
soul  was  in  contact  with  another — noth- 
ing between.  No  man  could  be  double, 
or  base,  or  mean,  or  impure  before  that 
eye.  His  influence,  more  than  that  of 
any  man  I  have  ever  met,  was  mesmeric 
— which  means  that  while  other  men 
affect  their  fellows  by  sp>eech  and  example, 
he  seized  one  directly  by  his  living  per- 
sonality. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
given  much  attention  to  the  occult  arts, 
and  was  at  one  time  a  very  successful 
mesmerist.  It  will  still  be  remembered 
by  some  college  companions  how  he  had 
one  student  so  entirely  under  his  power 
that  the  man  would  obey  him  on  the 
street  and  surrender  his  watch  without 
hesitation;  and  it  was  told  how  Drum- 
mond laid  a  useful  injunction  on  a  boy  in 
a  house  where  he  was  staying,  and  the 
boy  obeyed  it  so  persistently  afterward 
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that  Drummond  bad  to  write  and  set  him 
free." 

Professor  Drummond,  so  Dr.  Watson 
goes  on  to  say,  exerted  his  chief  influence 
over  thoughtful  men,  and  especially 
young  men.  He  had  far  less  power  over 
women,  and  he  was  not  fitted  for  a  popu- 
lar evangelist  or  a  successful  officer  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  His  superiority  was 
too  manifest,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
for  working- people  to  be  entirely  at  home 
with  him.  Yet  be  assumed  no  airs,  and 
had  a  keen  interest  in  all  human  life. 
**  No  power  could  drag  him  past  a  Puncb- 
and-Judy  show,**  for  instance,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  a  boy  he  did  not  know 
and  sympathize  with.  A  Parisian  plaster 
figure  of  a  vagabond  could  exhaust  him 
with  delight.  Yet  be  had  a  curious 
aloofness,  which  one  felt  but  could  not 
describe.  He  never  was  in  a  passion  nor 
in  a  white  heat  of  enthusiasm,  but  always 
calm  and  *' passionless  in  thought,  in 
speech,  in  action,  in  soul."  Dr.  Watson 
continues : 

**  Toward  women,  who  are  the  test  and 
revelation  of  men,  he  was  ever  chivalrous, 
but  he  left  the  impression  on  your  mind 
that  neither  they  nor  their  company — 
there  may  have  been  exceptions  —  at- 
tracted or  satisfied  him.  He  was  too 
courteous  a  gentleman  to  give  any  sign, 
but  one  guessed  that  a  woman's  depart- 
ure from  the  room  meant  to  him  no  loss 
and  was  rather  a  relief.  One  was  certain 
that  he  was  loved  ;  one  was  quite  certain 
that  he  would  never  marry.  So  sexless 
was  he  toward  women,  so  neutral  toward 
men,  so  void  of  the  elemental  passions 
which  go  to  make  the  color  and  tragedy 
of  life,  yet  so  noble  and  true  was  he, 
that  one  regarded  him  at  times  with  awe, 
and  for  a  moment  thought  him  a  being  of 
another  race,  mingling  with  our  life  in  all 
kindliness,  yet  maintaining  and  guarding 
his  other- world  integrity.*' 

Dr.  Watson  goes  on  to  speak  of 
Drummond*s  religious  life.  His* 'finest 
achievement*'  was  the  cleansing  of 
student  life  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  many 
others  also  have  spoken.  As  to  his 
theology,  if  he  failed  anywhere  in  his 
thinking,  it  was  in  his  treatment  of  sin. 
**This  was  the  defect  of  his  qualities,  for 
of  him,  more  than  of  any  other  man  known 
to  me,  it  could  be  affirmed  he  did  not 
know  sin."  He  was  non- theological,  not 
anti- theological.  **  It  was  an  open  secret 
that  in  later  years  he  lost  all  interest  in 
*  Natural  Law.'     My  own  idea  is  that  he 


had  abandoned  its  main  contention  [iden- 
tity, in  essence,  of  the  laws  governing 
the  growth  of  a  plant  and  the  culture  of 
a  soul]  and  much  of  its  teaching,  and 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  see  it 
withdrawn  from  the  public."  Dr.  Wat- 
son is  severe  in  his  censure  of  the  attitude 
laken  by  the  ** religious  world*'  toward 
Drummond.     We  quote  again  : 

"  When  one  saw  the  unique  and  price- 
less work  which  he  did,  it  was  inex- 
plicable and  very  provoking  that  the  re- 
ligious world  should  have  cast  this  man, 
of  all  others,  out,  and  have  lifted  up  its 
voice  against  him.  Had  religion  so 
many  men  of  beautiful  and  winning  life, 
so  many  thinkers  of  wide  range  and  gen- 
uine culture,  so  many  speakers  who  can 
move  young  men  by  hundreds  toward  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  that  she  can  afford  or 
have  the  heart  to  withdraw  her  confidence 
from  Drummond  ?  Was  there  ever  such 
madness  and  irony  before  heaven  as  good 
people  lifting  up  their  testimony  and  writ- 
ing articles  against  this  most  gracious 
disciple  of  the  Master,  because  they  did 
not  agree  with  him  about  certain  things 
he  said,  or  some  theory  he  did  not  teach, 
while  the  world  lay  around  them  in  un- 
belief and  selfishness,  and  sorrow  and 
pain  ?  *  What  can  be  done,'  an  eminent 
evangelist  once  did  me  the  honor  to  ask, 
*  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  religious 
world  and  Drummond  ?'  And  I  dared  to 
reply  that  in  my  poor  judgment  the  first 
step  ought  to  be  for  the  religious  world 
to  repent  of  its  sins,  and  make  amends  to 
Drummond  for  its  bitterness.  The  evan- 
gelist indicated  that,  so  far  as  he  knew 
his  world,  it  was  very  unlikely  to  do 
any  such  becoming  deed,  and  I  did  not 
myself  remember  any  instance  of  repent- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees.  Then, 
growing  bold,  I  ventured  to  ask  why  the 
good  man  had  not  summoned  Drummond 
to  his  side,  as  he  was  working  in  a  uni- 
versity town,  and  knew  better  than  any 
other  person  that  he  could  not  find  any- 
where an  assistant  so  acceptable  or  skill- 
ful. He  agreed  in  that,  but  declared  at 
once  that  if  Drummond  came  his  present 
staff  would  leave,  and  that  two  men 
could  not  do  all  the  work,  which  seemed 
reasonable;  and  besides  every  man  knows 
his  own  business  best,  and  that  evangel- 
ist knew  his  remarkably  well.  Nothing 
more  remained  to  be  said,  and  I  rose  to 
leave.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  some 
of  the  staff  were  talking  together.  *I 
gave    them   a    ** straight    talk"    at    the 
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men*s  meeting  last  night,  and  then  we 
had  such  a  sweet  little  **  sing/'  and  thirty 
souls  dropped  in.'  A  young  man  of  the 
better  class  was  speaking,  and  I  looked 
at  the  weak,  self-satisfied  face,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  write  down  my  reflec- 
tions as  I  left  the  place.  Never  did  my 
friends  say  one  unkind  word  which  con- 
demned him,  but  it  may  be  allowed  to 
another  to  say  that  if  any  one  wishes  to 
indict  the  professional  religionists  of  our 
time  for  bigotry  and  stupidity,  painful 
and  unanswerable  proof  lies  ready  to  his 
hand  in  the  fact  that  the  finest  evangelist 
of  the  day  was  treated  as  a  Samaritan." 
— N.  A.  Review. 


TEACHING  SONGS. 


BY  W.  C.  SCHAKPPER. 


THE  average  country  school  does  not 
afford  the  time,  and  in  very  many 
cases  the  teacher  has  not  the  knowledge 
required  to  teach  the  theory  of  music 
successfully,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
teachers  try  to  teach  the  little  ones  songs. 
This  must  usually  be  done  by  rote.  We 
have  found  the  following  device  very 
helpful  in  teaching  songs.  Children  find 
it  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  the  notes  on 
a  staff  and  the  words  below  it  at  the 
same  time,  but  they  know  a  low  note 
from  a  high  one,  so  the  song  is  written 
on  the  blackboard  in  this  way  : 

a 
Out 

the  fields, 

mid        green 

Free  go, 

as       we 

air 

ing 
Spring  it        pens, 

where     hap 


a 
in     row. 


er 

Nev 

The  teacher  now  sings  through  the 
song,  running  the  pointer  along  the  syl- 
lables as  he  sings.  This  has  proven  a 
happy  device  for  showing  just  where  the 
changes  of  tone  come  in,  whether  the 
next  note  is  higher  or  lower,  and  should 
also  prove  a  good  introduction  to  the  use 
of  note  and  staff  later  on.     We  taught  a 


song  in  this  way  not  long  ago.  A  few 
days  ago  when  another  new  song  was  to 
be  taught,  "Willie's"  hand  went  up  at 
once  to  request  that  we  **  write  it  on  the 
blackboard  the  way  you  did  last  time. 
We  can  learn  it  better  that  way." — 
Inter-State  School  Review. 


TRAVELING  PICTURES. 


BY  EI.VIRA  BUCKI.EY. 


IT/'E  have  long  felt  the  need  of  having 
V\  the  country  school-houses  made 
pleasanter  and  more  home-like.  Graded 
schools  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
city  have  done  considerable  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  comparatively  little  has  thus  far 
been  attempted  in  the  common  country 
school-houses,  aside  from  what  the  teacher 
herself  feels  able  or  is  inclined  to  do. 

At  the  last  teachers'  institute  an  offer 
was  made  to  give  to  teachers  illustrated 
magazines  from  the  Memorial  Library. 
I  have  called  for  and  received  many  such 
as  Harper's  and  Leslie's  illustrated  week- 
lies, which  I  have  distributed  while  visit- 
ing schools  and  attending  teachers'  meet- 
ings, leaving  to  each  from  four  to  six 
numbers,  with  instructions  for  mounting 
the  finest  pictures  and  making  the  best 
use  of  the  reading  as  well. 

This  gift  has  been  appreciated,  and 
many  schools  have  been  made  cheerful 
and  attractive  by  this  means.  However, 
these  pictures  are,  of  course,  not  as  at- 
tractive as  new  and  neatly-prepared  pic- 
tures gotten  up  for  this  especial  purpose. 

To  supply  this  need  for  something  bet- 
ter, as  well  as  to  induce  districts  to  im- 
prove their  schools,  Senator  Stout  has 
made  the  generous  offer  to  purchase  800 
pictures  which  will  be  carefully  selected 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school-room. 
They  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the 
beginning  of  the  spring  term  of  schools. 

These  pictures  are  somewhat  of  a  sup- 
plement to  the  traveling  libraries,  as  they 
are  to  be  kept  in  each  school  as  long  as 
they  desire,  and  then  exchanged  with  a 
neighboring  school  for  another  set.  It  is 
intended  to  supply  each  school  with  six 
pictures,  which  are  to  be  gotten  up  in  a 
suitable  manner  to  permit  of  easy  mov- 
ing. All  pictures  will  have  like  fasten- 
ings, so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
drive  new  nails  for  each  new  set  of  pic- 
tures. The  only  reqoirement  exacted  of 
the  schools  is  that  the  school-houses  shidl 
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be  newly  kalsomined  and  cleaned,  so  as 
to  make  a  suitable  back-ground  for  the 
pictures.  A  pale  shade  of  olive  is  re- 
commended as  being  the  best  for  the 
eyes,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
this  color  of  kalsomine  I  hope  that  will 
be  used.  I  trust  that  the  school  districts 
will  appreciate  this  generous  gift,  and 
show  their  hearty  co-operation  by  con- 
tinuing to  improve  the  schools,  as  may 
be  done  by  enlarging,  painting,  and 
otherwise  improving  the  school  build- 
ings, or  by  building  new  ones  where 
necessary. 

We  do  not  always  realize  the  import- 
ance that  is  attached  to  our  surround- 
ings. The  influence  of  beautiful  and 
appropriate  surroundings  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  best  and  most  lasting 
things  are  the  things  that  we  learn  un- 
consciously. Many  higher  and  nobler 
aspirations  of  children  as  well  as  older 
people  are  awakened  through  the  in- 
flaence  of  a  soul-stirring  picture,  the 
grandeur  of  a  beautiful  tree,  or  by  tasty 
and  cheerful  surroundings. —  Wisconsin 
Ed,  Journal, 


CHILDREN  AND  GOOD  ENGLISH. 


BY  KENYON  WEST. 


THERE  have  recently  appeared  in 
The  Outlook  articles  and  letters  which 
impress  me  as  invaluable  both  in  subject 
and  treatment.  They  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  children;  with  various 
aspects  of  their  training,  with  the  litera- 
ture best  fitted  to  their  highest  develop- 
ment. One  of  these  articles  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  The  Nome  Club,  and  is  made  up 
of  quotations  from  a  paper  in  Xh^  Journal 
cf  Pedagogy  for  December,  1895,  written 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Thurber.  The  gist  of 
this  pap>er  is  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  English  used  by  our  children  does 
not  rest  with  the  teachers  of  the  schools, 
but  with  the  home. 

This  is  a  most  vital  truth,  too  apt  to  be 
disregarded  by  the  average  busy  Ameri- 
can. When  parents  send  their  children 
to  school,  they  often  expect  far  too  much 
of  the  teachers.  During  the  plastic  years 
of  infancy  and  childhood  the  children 
have  perhaps  lived  in  homes  where  gram- 
tnatical  rules  were  habitually  disregarded. 
They  have  no  sooner  leameid  to  talk  than 
double  negatives,  words  such  as  '*  ain't " 
or    *•  hain't,"     **  hadn't    ought,'*     'Mt 


don't,''  ''he  don't,"  *' you  wasn't,"  etc., 
not  to  mention  slang  words,  have  become 
their  stock  vocabulary.  Hours  out  of 
school,  evenings,  early  mornings,  are 
subject  to  the  same  influences.  What 
can  the  teacher  do  to  counteract  these 
pernicious  influences?  That  he  can  do 
very  little  is  proved  by  the  many  instances 
in  which  men  of  culture  and  education 
have  never  been  able  to  conquer  the 
habits  acquired  in  childhood.  How  often 
we  hear  laults  of  structure  and  of  abbre- 
viation, slipshod,  careless  enunciation, 
even  in  the  pulpit!  Only  this  last  winter 
I  heard  a  famous  Southern  orator  lecture, 
and  make  use  of  **he  don't,"  and  many 
other  inexcusable  blunders.  When  these 
blunders  are  so  distressingly  common, 
not  only  among  those  of  the  mercantile 
class,  or  among  those  whose  advantages 
of  culture  have  been  limited,  but  even 
among  professional  men,  men  who  have 
enjoyed  collegiate  training,  does  it  not 
prove  that  there  is  urgent  need  of  reform? 
Over  the  mistakes  of  a  man  of  little  or  no 
education  we  cast  the  mantle  of  a  wise 
and  sympathetic  charity;  but  the  ofienses 
against  good  taste  which  the  man  of 
culture  (?)  commits  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  impatience.  In  a  country  peculiarly 
favored  with  the  best  schools  and  col- 
leges, every  one  has  been  more  or  less 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  technicalities  of 
English  grammar;  failing  these  advan- 
tages, he,  by  means  of  the  books  within 
his  reach  at  all  times,  has  companionship 
with  the  best  writers,  whose  style  is  the 
surest  and  safest  guide;  why,  then,  is  the 
language  which  we  hear  from  the  lips  of 
the  average  American  so  deplorable  an 
example  of  failure  to  regard  the  simplest 
rules  of  structure  and  abbreviation  ?  The 
people  of  the  United  States  lead  the  world 
in  so  many  ways ;  why,  then,  be  behind 
other  nations  in  the  use  of  that  glorious 
** mother  tongue"  which  is  our  most 
precious  heritage  from  the  past  ? 

I  am  a  patriotic  American,  and  I  will 
strenuously  fight  against  much  of  the 
criticism  hurled  at  us  by  foreigners. 
There  is,  for  instance,  little  justice  in  the 
conventional  criticism  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  our  *  *  nasal  twang.  *  *  Some 
Canadians— many  of  them,  in  fact — have 
this  twang  far  more  and  in  a  much  more 
disagreeable  form  than  even  the  Down- 
East  Yankee.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fling 
back  any  criticism  on  the  different  dia- 
lects and  perversions  of  the  Queen's 
English  in  the  various  counties  of  Eng- 
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land.  But  my  point  is  this  :  Blunders  of 
speech  among  educated  people  are  far 
more  common  in  the  United  States  than 
they  should  be.  Dean  Alford  says:  **  The 
language  of  a  people  is  no  trifle.  The 
national  mind  is  reflected  in  the  national 
speech.  If  the  way  in  which  men  express 
their  thoughts  is  slipshod  and  mean,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  their  thoughts 
themselves  to  escape  being  the  same.  .  .  . 
Every  important  feature  in  a  people's 
language  is  reflected  in  its  character  and 
history.  •' 

That  word  ** slipshod'*  expresses  so 
well  the  characteristics  of  our  national 
speech.  We  err,  not  because  we  do  not 
know  better,  but  because  we  are  careless 
and  do  not  stop  to  think. 

There  is  great  charm  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  words,  of  their  origin,  their 
different  changes  in  the  progress  of  time, 
of  the  subtle  and  delicate  shades  of  mean- 
ings in  them.  A  study  of  pronunciation, 
of  emphasis  and  stress  on  syllables,  is  also 
of  much  interest  and  value.  But  many 
people  who  take  pleasure  in  such  study 
find,  when  they  begin  to  talk,  that  they 
are  betrayed  into  many  mistakes  simply 
because  of  carelessness.  I  have  heard  a 
man  argue  for  half  an  hour  about  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  Shakespeare's  birth- 
place, and  of  the  word  **  drama,"  or 
**  Diana,"  who,  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, was  twice  guilty  of  using  a  double 
negative!  I  shall  never  forget  that  one 
of  my  teachers  once  called  me  up  to  his 
desk  and  asked  me  to  read  aloud  from 
the  blackboard,  **Did  you  or  did  you 
not?"  I  read  it,  putting  in  the  ** j"  as 
many  of  us  usually  do  when  we  speak 
quickly,  making  it,  **did  jew  or  did  jew 
not?"  That  teacher  was  an  expert  in 
pronunciation,  and  under  his  guidance 
we  enjoyed  many  fascinating  excursions 
into  the  wide  realm  of  words,  **  chasing 
a  panting  syllable  through  time  and 
space,  starting  it  at  home  and  hunting  it 
in  the  dark,  to  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into 
Noah's  Ark."  And  yet  when  that 
teacher  conversed  with  us  upon  familiar 
terms,  he  was  guilty  of  many  and  many 
an  error  in  grammar  which  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  correct  in  writing. 
O  consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel! 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  public  atten- 
tion is  being  called  more  and  more  to  the 
necessity  of  careful  and  correct  speech. 
Articles  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  The 
Outlook^  and  elsewhere,  are  favorable 
signs.    Reforms  must  begin  with  the  chil- 


dren. Vices  of  language  as  well  as  of 
conduct  can  be  uprooted  so  much  more 
easily  before  habits  become  established. 
If  the  home  life  is  what  it  should  be,  if  the 
child  hears  only  refined  and  correct  Eng- 
lish from  his  earliest  years,  there  is  little 
danger  that  any  one  outside  will  influence 
him  to  his  harm.  A  certain  little  boy  I 
know  had  never  heard  in  his  home  any 
abbreviation  but  **  isn't"  for  is  not, 
**hasn*t"  for  has  not,  ''doesn't"  for  does 
not,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  he  had 
been  even  warned  in  regard  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  incorrect  abbreviations.  One 
day,  while  playing  with  a  friend  he  heard 
the  word  **  ain't."  (By  the  way,  our  Eng- 
lish critics  should  bear  in  mind  that  this 
word  came  to  us  directly  from  the  mother 
country,  and  is  still  in  us  there.)  Of 
course  he  imitated  his  friend  when  he 
came  home.  Every  child  is  imitative. 
That  is  the  way  he  grows  and  develops. 
His  mother  simply  said,  **  Never  use 
that  word."  **Why?'  And  she  told 
him.  The  next  day  the  mother  nsed  the 
word,  hoping  he  would  notice  it.  Quick 
as  a  flash  he  exclaimed,  ''You  said 
'ain't*  then,  mamma."  "Why,  so  I  did. 
I  musn't  do  it  again,  must  I  ?"  A  few 
days  after  that  the  word  was  used  again 
by  the  boy.  But  when  his  mother  looked 
up,  ready  to  administer  a  reproof,  she 
caught  a  mischievious  look  in  the  boy's 
eyes.  Then  he  laughed  outright.  "  I 
said  that  on  purpose,  mamma,  to  see  if 
you  would  notice  it." 

It  is  by  training  the  observing  faculty 
that  we  accomplish  wonders  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children.  If  a  child  once 
attains  to  the  point  of  noticing  mistakes  in 
others — not  at  all  in  the  critical,  carping 
spirit,  for  that  is  indeed  to  be  deplored,  but 
in  the  same  way  as  he  notices  the  shape  of 
a  man's  nose,  or  the  expression  of  his 
eyes,  or  sees  that  a  rose  is  red  and  a  dan- 
delion is  yellow — he  himself  is  safe.  I  re- 
member once  overhearing  a  talk  between 
a  lady  and  a  bright,  clever  girl,  who  at 
school  had  made  a  study  of  words,  and 
somewhat  prided  herself  on  her  freedom 
from  the  use  of  slipshod  English.  The 
lady  said  :  "What  a  strange  expression 
that  is,  '  Thinks  says  I.'  "  "Why,"  said 
the  young  girl,  "  I  never  heard  it.  It's 
an  impossible  expression." 

The  lady  did  not  say,  "Why,  you 
yourself  sometimes  use  it,"  but  she  said, 
"  Listen  to  others  and  then  tell  me  what 
you  think." 

I  was  told  that  the  next  day  the  young 
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girl  came  to  her  kind  critic.  **  Mrs. , 

I  not  only  heard  Edith  Parks  say  *  Thinks 
says  I,'  but  I  heard  myself  say  it !  I 
was  so  surprised.'' 

Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  she  never 
heard  herself  say  it  again  ? 

Let  us  cultivate  this  glorious  faculty  of 
observation  in  our  children,  Let  us  cul- 
tivate it  in  ourselves.  Not  in  the  critical, 
superior  spirit,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
humility,  of  enthusiasm  for  what  is  beau- 
tiful and  worthy.  Let  us  observe  not 
only  the  defects  of  speech  but  its  beau, 
ties,  as  we  should  notice  the  hue  of  the 
flowers,  the  forms  of  trees,  the  sunset 
glow  in  the  western  sky. 

I  have  a  boy  of  eight.  Of  course  I 
am  looking  forward  to  his  future — where 
he  will  be  educated,  what  career  will  be 
his  choice.  I  value  a  college  education 
very  highly.  I  value  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
treasures  of  thought  and  of  expression 
in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  German,  the 
French,  can  never,  be  fully  revealed  by 
even  the  best  translations.  But  I  say  in 
all  sincerity  that  I  would  prefer  that  my 
boy  should  never  know  a  word  of  Greek 
or  Latin  or  Italian  or  German,  that  he 
should  never  have  the  peculiar  joy  of 
reading  Homer  or  Dante  or  Goethe  or 
Plato  in  the  languages  which  they  used 
with  so  much  power  and  charm,  if  in  his 
devotion  to  these  fascinating  studies  he 
should  be  tempted  to  neglect  the  correct 
speaking  and  writing  of  English.  Eng- 
lish should  stand  first  always. 

Though  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Thurber 
says,  * 'that  the  vast  complex  of  influences 
which  aflFect  the  character  environ  the 
child  before  his  school  age,"  I  think 
teachers  should  try  very  hard  indeed  to 
have  more  oversight  of  the  speech  of  the 
children  in  their  care.  If  the  home  influ- 
ences are  not  what  they  should  be,  it  is 
essential  that  the  school  influences  should 
be.  Even  if  it  take  time  to  correct  vul- 
garisms in  speech,  it  should  be  done.  Let 
there  be  fewer  recitations,  less  rage  of 
competition,  less  crowding  of  studies. 
Let  me  cite  an  instance  of  a  bright  little 
boy  of  my  acquaintance  whose  teacher 
evidently  had  never  corrected  him  when 
speaking,  and  evidently  the  home  influ- 
ences had  not  been  good.  This  boy  of 
ten  was  playing  with  a  boy  of  seven, 
whose  mother  did  not  think  him  physi- 
cally strong  enough  to  bear  as  yet  the 
stimulating  atmosphere  of  school  life. 
Finally  the  boy  of  ten  began  to  crow  over 


the  boy  of  seven,  saying  :  **  Funny  you 
can't  spell  that  word  in  that  book!  You 
had  ought  to  go  to  school.  It  ain't  a 
hard  word  to  spell.  Why,  I  can  spell 
enough  sight  harder  words  'an  that.  I 
wish  you  could  hear  'um.  I  study  jog- 
raphy  and  grammer.  You  don't  know 
nothing  'bout  Arithmetic,  I  'spose.  You 
wasn't  ever  at  school."  And  so  on.  I 
heard  many  expressions  which  were  far 
from  being  good  English.  And  even 
though  the  range  of  expression  on  the 
lips  of  the  boy  of  seven  was  somewnat 
limited,  he  was  guilty  of  none  of  the  slips 
which  spoiled  the  speech  of  his  compan- 
ion. Finally  he  himself  lost  patience  and 
exclaimed: 

•*Well,  even  if  I  don't  know  about 
arithmetic,  I  say  you  weren't  instead  of 
you  wasn't.     Why  do  you  say  it  ?" 

**  Why  ain't  it  right?" 

**  Because  it  isn't." 

I  felt  tempted  to  tell  the  poor  neglected 
child  that  he  should  learn  a  few  things 
acout  the  structure  of  his  own  language 
before  he  could  consider  himself  so  won- 
derful a  scholar!  Much  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  daily  assails  our  ears  is  made 
up,  not  only  of  mistakes,  but  of  slang. 
This  is  a  subject  which  would  lead  us  far* 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  But  I 
would  just  like  to  suggest  that  altogether 
too  much  of  the  fiction  of  the  day — that 
published  even  in  the  **  Century,"  in 
''Harper's,"  in  the  "Youth's  Compan- 
ion," and  in  other  excellent  periodicals — 
is  far  too  realistic.  At  least  it  gives  the  dia- 
lect of  the  common  people  too  exclusively. 
Many  youthful  readers  who  are  easily 
influenced  are  injured  very  much  by  this 
fiction.  The  antidote  to  much  of  the 
"chatter  that  assails,"  is  to  be  found  in 
what  Matthew  Arnold  called  the  best  that 
has  been  said  and  thought  in  the  world. 
That  best  is  not  to  be  found  often  in  the 
stories  which  the  editors  publish  in  order 
to  be  popular  and  cater  to  the  crowd. 

Slang,  therefore,  should  be  noticed  and 
corrected  in  the  children. 

The  importance  of  distinct  enunciation 
should  also  receive  emphasis.  Let  us 
have  more  care,  not  only  in  the  selection 
of  words,  in  their  correct  pronunciation, 
but  also  in  giving  each  syllable  its  full 
sound.  It  is  not  only  the  small  boys  and 
girls  who  in  this  respect  are  careless  and 
hasty.  Older  people  leave  ofi"  their  "  g's," 
say  "um"  instead  of  "them,"  clip  off 
words  in  the  middle  of  sentences,  and  cut 
ofi*  the  final  sounds.     Then  the  beauty 
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of  modulating  the  voice,  not  keeping  it 
always  upon  the  same  key  1  Let  the  con- 
tralto tones  occasionally  come  out  in  beau- 
ti  f ul  and  refreshing  contrast  to  the  soprano. 
Children  can  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
voice  without  msking  them  self-conscious. 
Here,  as  in  every  case,  good  models  are 
essential.  Teachers  and  parents  should 
watch  themselves  and  watch  the  children. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  high  aims  of  life 
to  cultivate  refined,  correct,  and  beautiful 
speech. — The  Outlook. 


THE  PURITANS. 


BY  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 


W= 


f£  would  speak  of  the  Puritans,  the 
most  remarkable  body  of  men,  per- 
haps, which  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
The  odious  and  ridiculous  parts  of  their 
character  lie  on  the  surface.  He  that 
runs  may  read  them;  nor  have  there 
been  wanting  attentive  and  malicious 
observers  to  point  them  out.  For  many 
years  after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the 
theme  of  unmeasured  invective  and  deri- 
sion. They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost 
licentiousness  of  the  press  and  of  the 
stage,  at  the  time  when  the  press  and  the 
stage  were  most  licentious.  They  were 
not  men  of  letters ;  they  were,  as  a  body, 
unpopular :  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves; and  the  public  would  not  take 
them  under  its  protection.  They  were 
therefore  abandoned,  without  reserve,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and 
dramatists.  The  ostentatious  simplicity 
of  their  dress,  their  sour  aspect,  their 
nasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture,  their  long 
graces,  their  Hebrew  names,  the  Scrip- 
tural phrases  which  they  introduced  on 
every  occasion,  their  contempt  of  human 
learning,  their  detestation  of  polite 
amusements,  were  indeed  fair  game  for 
the  laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the 
laughers  alone  that  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  to  be  learned.  And  he  who 
approaches  this  subject  should  carefully 
guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent 
ridicule  which  has  already  misled  so 
many  excellent  writers. 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resist- 
ance, who  directed  their  measures 
through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years, 
who  formed,  out  of  the  most  unpromising 
materials,  the  finest  army  that  Europe 
had  ever  seen,  who  trampled  down  King, 
Church,   and  Aristocracy,   who,   in  the 


short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and 
rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England  ter- 
rible to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of 
their  absurdities  were  mere  external 
badges,  like  the  signs  of  freemasonry  or 
the  dresses  of  friars.  We  regret  that 
these  badges  were  not  more  attractive. 
We  regret  that  a  body  to  whose  courage 
and  talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable 
obligations  had  not  the  lofty  elegance 
which  distinguished  some  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Charles  the  First,  or  the  easy 
good-breeding  for  which  the  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second  was  celebrated.  But, 
if  we  must  make  our  choice,  we  shall, 
like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the 
specious  caskets  which  contain  only  the 
Death*s  head  and  the  Fool's  head,  and 
fix  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  con- 
ceals the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds 
had  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the 
daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings 
and  eternal  interests.  Not  content  with 
acknowledging  in  general  terms  an  over- 
ruling providence,  they  habitually 
ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  Being  for  whose  power  nothing 
was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  noth- 
ing was  too  minute.  To  know  him,  to 
serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them 
the  great  end  of  existence.  They  re- 
jected with  contempt  the  ceremonious 
homage  which  other  sects  subs^tuted  for 
the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of 
catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity 
through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired 
to  gaze  full  on  his  intolerable  brightness, 
and  to  commune  with  him  face  to  face. 
Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  ter- 
restrial distinctions.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  greatest  and  meanest  of  man- 
kind seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared 
with  the  boundless  interval  which  sep- 
arated the  whole  race  from  him  on  whom 
their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed. 
They  recognized  no  title  to  superiority 
but  his  favor  ;  and,  confident  of  that  favor, 
they  despised  all  the  accomplishments 
and  all  the  dignities  of  the  world.  If 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works 
of  philosophers  and  poets,  they  were 
deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If 
their  names  were  not  found  in  the  regis- 
ters of  heralds,  they  were  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps  were  not  ac- 
companied by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge 
of  them. 
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Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made 
with  hands;  their  diadems  crowns  of 
glory  which  should  never  fade  away.  On 
the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and 
priests,  they  looked  down  with  contempt: 
for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a 
more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent 
in  a  more  sublime  language,  nobles  by 
the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests 
by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand. 
The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to 
whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  im- 
portance belonged,  on  whose  slightest 
action  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness 
looked  with  anxious  interest,  who  had 
been  destined,  before  heaven  and  earth 
were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which 
should  continue  when  heaven  and  earth 
should  have  passed  away.  Events  which 
short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to 
earthly  causes,  had  been  ordained  on  his 
account.  For  his  sake  empires  had  risen, 
and  flourished,  and  decayed.  For  his 
sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his 
will  by  the  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the 
harp  of  the  prophet.  He  had  been  wrested 
by  no  common  deliverer  from  the  grasp  of 
no  common  foe.  He  had  been  ransomed 
by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the 
blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for 
him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that 
the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead 
had  risen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered 
at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God. 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two 
different  men, — the  one  all  self-abasement, 
penitence,  gratitude,  passion;  the  other 
proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagacious.  He 
prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  before  his 
Maker ;  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck 
of  his  king.  In  his  devotional  retirement 
he  prayed  with  convulsions  and  groans 
and  tears.  He  was  half-maddened  by 
glorious  or  terrible  illusions.  He  heard 
the  lyres  of  angels  or  the  tempting  whis- 
pers of  fiends.  He  caught  a  gleam  of  the 
Beatific  Vision,  or  woke  screaming  from 
dreams  of  everlasting  fire.  Like  Vane, 
he  thought  himself  entrusted  with  the 
sceptre  of  the  millennial  year.  Like 
Fleetwood,  he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  that  God  had  hid  his  face  from 
him.  But  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
council,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war, 
these  tempestuous  workings  of  the  soul 
had  left  no  perceptible  trace  behind  them. 
People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but 
their  uncouth  visages,  and  heard  nothing 
from  them  but  their  groans  and  their 
whining  hymns,   might  laugh  at  them. 


But  those  had  little  reason  to  laugh  who 
encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or 
in  the  field  of  battle. 

These  fanatics  brought  to  civil  and 
military  affairs  a  coolness  of  judgment 
and  an  immutability  of  purpose  which 
some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent 
with  their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were 
in  fact  the  necessary  effects  of  it.  The 
intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject 
made  them  tranquil  on  every  other.  One 
overpowering  sentiment  had  subjected  to 
itself  pity  and  hatred,  ambition  and  fear. 
Death  had  lost  its  terrors  and  pleasure  its 
charms.  They  had  their  smiles  and  their 
tears,  their  raptures  and  their  sorrows, 
but  not  for  the  things  of  this  world.  En- 
thusiasm had  made  them  Stones,  had 
cleared  their  minds  from  every  vulgar 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  raised  them 
above  the  influence  of  danger  and  of  cor- 
ruption. It  sometimes  might  lead  them 
to  pursue  unwise  ends,  but  never  to 
choose  unwise  means.  They  went 
through  the  world,  like  Sir  Artegal'S  iron 
man  Talus  with  his  flail,  crushing  and 
trampling  down  oppressors,  mingling 
with  human  beings,  but  having  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  human  infirmities ;  insen- 
sible to  fatigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pain, 
and  not  to  be  pierced  by  any  weapon,  not 
to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  for  the  year  ended  July,  i,  1896, 
has  been  completed.  It  brings  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  the  country  up  to 
that  date,  embracing  the  latest  statistics 
the  Bureau  had  gathered,  and  shows  a 
total  enrollment  in  that  year  in  the 
schools  and  colleges,  both  public  and 
private,  of  15^997,197  pupils.*  This  was 
an  increase  of  308,975.  The  number  in 
public  institutions  was  14,465,371  and  in 
private  institutions  1,532,856.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  there  were  418,000  pupils 
in  the  various  special  schools  and  institu- 
tions, including  business  colleges,  music 
conservatories,  Indian  and  reform  schools, 
making  the  grand  total  enrollment  for 
the  whole  country  16,415,197.  The  178 
schools  for  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  race  had  slightly  over 
40,000  students  enrolled,  an  increase  of 
over  3,000  for  the  year.  Their  schools 
increased  by  sixteen,  mostly  high  schools. 
There  were  25,062  in  the  elementary,  13,- 
563  in  the  secondary,  and  1,455  i°  ^^  col- 
legiate grades. 
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LANCASTER,  SEPTEMBER,  1897* 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
ittflerer,  a  aofl,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  srentleman  that  ever  breathed  —Decker, 

Ye  may  be  ave  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  will  be  srrowln' 
when  ye're  sleepin'.— iicoaA  Farmer. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  public  will  hardly  criticise  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
in  making,  and  of  Governor  Hastings  in 
approving,  an  appropriation  of  $150,000 
for  the  relief  of  Lehigh  University.  The 
University  has  done  admirable  work,  es- 
pecially in  technological  education,  and 
has  suffered  severely  by  the  temporary 
failure  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  to 
pay  the  customary  dividends  on  the  en- 
dowment of  $1,500,000  invested  in  stock 
left  to  it  by  Asa  Packer.  A  thousand 
students  have  been  educated  at  Lehigh 
University  free  of  cost.  The  institu- 
tion was  established  on  broad  and  pro- 
gressive lines,  and  its  graduates  have  given 
an  excellent  account  of  themselves. 

Our  fellow- townsman  and  friend,  Wil- 
liam Riddle,  well  and  favorably  known  to 
many  of  our  older  readers,  has  put  the  re- 
sults of  his  observation  and  experience  in 
educational  work  as  teacher,  director  and 
book- man  into  a  handsome  volume  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages  just  from  press, 
entitled  **  Nicholas  Comenius,  or  ye 
Pennsylvania  Schoolmaster  of  ye  Olden 
Time.*'  Nicholas  was  one  of  the  early 
superintendents,  and  his  reminiscences 
are  given  in  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
olden  days,  sharply  contrasted  with  the  j 
new,  and  not  always  to  the  advantage  of 
the  latter.  The  old  ** masters*;  (for 
whom  the  author  manifests  a  respect  akin 
to  reverence,  notwithstanding  their  pecu- 
liarities), the  ancient  and  modern  director, 
the  examination  by  committeemen  and 
by  superintendent,  the  old-time  stage 
coach,  the  country  tavern,  all  appear  in 
this  gallery  of  pen- pictures,  drawn  to  the 
life.  The  book  is  good  reading  for  young 
and  old,  for  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion. State  Supt.  Schaeffer  contributes 
an  appreciative  introduction;  and  illustra- 
tions, some  forty  in  number,  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  book.  It  deserves  a 
large  circle  of  readers. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A,  at  Mil- 
waukee was,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
heat,  less  enjoyable  than  former  meetings. 
By  the  arrangements  which  the  officers  of 
the  Association  had  made  with  the  rail- 
roads, it  became  necessary  for  many  of 
the  members  to  come  on  Monday  instead 
of  Tuesday,  and  to  remain  until  Saturday 
instead  of  Friday.  After  Mr.  Winship 
pointed  out  that  five  plus  ten  equals  six 
plus  nine  in  arithmetic  but  not  in  hotel 
bills,  and  that  Milwaukee  means  be'ere  be- 
fore the  time,  be'ere  all  the  time  and 
be* ere  after  the  time,  arrangements  were 
made  to  stamp  tickets  for  the  return  on 
Friday  at  noon.  The  practice  of  locking 
and  policing  the  auditorium  added  to  the 
general  irritation.  Those  who  served  on 
committees  were  in  many  instances  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  meetings, 
whilst  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  inside  had  to  face  the  frantic  efforts 
of  the  chairman  to  keep  order  —  an  in- 
fliction that  often  broke  the  rapport  which 
had  been  established  between  the  speaker 
and  his  audience. 

A  change  in  the  method  of  selecting  the 
nominating  committee  served  to  allay 
much  of  the  ill-feeling  which  has  been 
gradually  accumulating  among  the  dissap- 
pointed,  and  which  was  no  doubt  intensi- 
fied by  the  hot  weather. 

The  people  of  Milwaukee  did  their  best 
to  give  the  visitors  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
arrangements  at  the  hotels  were  superb, 
and  Secretary  Bruce  of  the  local  commit- 
tee deserves  great  praise  for  his  indefatig- 
able work  in  behalf  of  the  convention. 

The  most  important  event  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural 
Schools.  This  valuable  report  will  be 
printed  and  distributed  at  ten  cents. 

Pennsylvania  headquarters  were  opened 
in  room  572  at  the  Plankinton  House. 
Hundreds  visited  the  place,  registered 
their  names,  interchanged  greetings,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  old  friends  who  had 
gone  West.  Large  delegations  were  in 
attendance  from  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg, and  the  number  would  have  been 
still  larger  if  the  railroad  arrangements 
had  been  more  favorable. 

S.  T.  Skidmore,  of  the  Girls'  Normal 
School  at  Philadelphia,  was  elected  Direc- 
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tor  for  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte, 
whose  earnest  but  genial  face  is  always  to 
be  found  at  these  national  meetings,  was 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  General  As- 
sociation. Before  the  National  Council 
he  read  the  report  of  the  Comittee  on 
Hygiene,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

The  Presidency  fell  by  unanimous  vote 
to  Sup*t  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas 
City.  For  many  years  he  did  the  drud- 
gery connected  with  the  oflSce  of  Treas- 
urer, and  he  knows  better  than  any  other 
member  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
must  be  met  and  the  obstacles  which  must 
be  overcome  in  handling  such  a  large 
gathering  of  teachers.  We  predict  a  very 
sucessful  meeting  in  1898. 


SUMMER  DAYS. 


IT  was  an  interesting  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association  that  was 
held  in  the  beautiful  town  of  New  Castle, 
on  the  Ohio  border.  The  full  report  of 
proceedings  was  given  in  the  August 
number  of  The  Journal,  Its  membership 
was  not  so  widely  distributed  as  we  had 
hoped,  but  the  local  enrollment  was  very 
large,  thanks  to  Supts.  Thos.  M.  Stewart 
and  J.  W.  Canon.  We  had  an  admirable 
presiding  officer  in  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller. 
Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart  was  at  home 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Good  papers  were  read  and  good  addresses 
made,  conspicuous  atnong  them  that  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  on  Wednesday 
evening. 

The  last  session  was  held  in  the  new 
pavilion  of  their  attractive  park,  where 
the  last  exercise  was  a  good-humored  ad- 
dress by  Deputy  Supt.  Houck,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  hearty  call  from  everybody. 
He  ended  by  leading  the  audience  in 
singing  the  National  Hymn,  with  a  final 
verse,  easily  remembered,  '*So  say  we 
all  of  us. ' '  Treasurer  Keck  and  the  writer 
found  these  summer  woods  so  enjoyable 
that  they  did  not  return  to  town  until 
after  the  hour  when  the  courtesy  limit  on 
the  street  cars  had  expired,  and  they  had 
a  fare  to  pay.  But  they  would  be  well 
content  to  pay  a  dozen  fares  for  another 
such  half  holiday. 

New  Castle  is  noted  for  its  manufactures, 
and,  before  leaving  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, we  visited  three  of  its  leading  mills : 
the  tin  mill,  employing  a  thousand  hands, 
and  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country; 
the  wire  mill,  where  large  billets  of  steel 


from  the  furnaces  are  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  fiery  serpents  of  great  length 
and  varied  contortions,  these  reduced 
again  and  again  in  diameter  until  wire  is 
had  of  any  thickness  desired;  and  the  steel 
nail  mill,  where  the  din  is  deafening,  as 
the  hundred  or  more  machines  bite  and 
pull  and  cut  and  bang  away  at  the  cold 
wire,  and  keep  the  round  steel  nails  drop- 
ping steadily  into  the  pans  below,  with 
points  and  heads  complete,  all  ready  for 
the  hammer  of  the  workman.  We  have 
sometimes  wondered  how  these  high- 
grade  nails  could  be  sold  in  so  many  sizes, 
and  so  well  finished,  at  so  low  a  price. 
We  don't  wonder  any  more  since  this 
visit  to  New  Castle.  They  are  made  by 
these  vigorous  machines  so  easily  and  in 
such  quantity  that  if  they  were  sold  for 
nothing  and  the  buyer  paid  for  taking 
them  away,  we  could  almost  imagine  a 
dividend  on  the  profits — though  it  would 
seem  fair  enough  to  charge  something  for 
the  raw  material  and  the  noise  made  in 
working  it  up  into  this  useful  shape. 

Taking  the  road  through  Franklin,  Oil 
City,  and  other  towns  we  had  not  before 
seen,  Buffalo  was  reached  in  the  late  after- 
noon. Here  tne  large  and  heavy  trolley 
cars  looked  as  if  Niagara  might  be  pulling 
them,  and,  as  directed,  we  took  '*the  big 
yellow  car  "  for  the  Falls,  twenty  miles  or 
more  away.  It  was  a  quick  run  on  a 
pleasant  evening,  and  we  were  soon  quar- 
tered in  a  desirable  room  overlooking  the 
American  Rapids  and  the  wooded  islands 
beyond.  Then  four  good  days,  any- 
where and  everywhere. 

The  Falls  are  as  pure  as  ever  and  as 
beautiful.  Observation  Tower,  three 
hundred  feet  high,  near  Prospect  Park,  af- 
fords a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  cataract  and 
surroundings.  Go  to  the  top  and  the 
whole  scene  is  spread  below  you  like  a 
map,  except  that  you  do  not  see  the  front 
of  the  American  nor  all  of  the  Canadian 
Fall.  Goat  Island  lies  before  you — the 
rapids  on  both  sides  of  it  snow  white  and 
emerald  green.  Below  the  cataract  the 
great  river  moves  a  deep  green.  The 
Horseshoe  is  falling  smoke  and  foam,  too 
far  oflf  for  sound,  but  to  the  naked  eye,  in 
the  bright  sunlight  or  under  our  good  old 
glass,  a  vision  of  beauty!  And  the  wel- 
come breeze  at  this  elevation  on  a  warm 
summer  day — what  more  is  needed  to 
make  the  situation  perfect,  except  that  a 
hundred  good  people  whom  one  knows 
are  not  here  also  to  enjoy  the  passing  hour? 

Down  the  inclined  railway  to  the  Maid 
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of  the  Mist,  forlhetripinfront  of  the  Falls. 
To  the  Canada  side,  and  along  by  the 
lower  road,  for  the  best  points  of  view 
which  are  to  be  had  from  this  side.  July 
sunshine  everywhere.  One  gets  into  the 
shade,  and  uses  the  glass,  and  takes  a 
sleep,  and  uses  the  glass  again.  Shrubs 
and  herbs  and  trees  are  behind  and  about 
him  back  to  the  great  rock  wall,  and  all 
around  vast  masses  of  rock  and  broken 
stone,  looking  no  doubt  the  same  to-day 
as  for  untold  centuries. 

To  Prospect  Park  and  the  American  fall 
at  6:30  a.  m.  for  the  last  day.  Nobody 
yet  in  sight.  Everything  after  the  storm 
of  last  night  is  fresh  and  new.  God  has 
just  made  the  world.  The  sun  shines 
only  to  bring  out  this  heavenly  beauty  ; 
and  there  is  no  fairer  thing  on  which  the 
eye  of  day  looks  down. 

Now  for  the  grand  gorge  route,  by 
trolley,  close  by  the  river,  and  but  a  few 
feet  above  its  surface,  all  the  way  to  Lew- 
iston,  seven  miles  distant.  This  new 
route  affords  the  only  satisfactory  view  of 
the  river  below  the  Falls  through  its  en- 
tire length,  including  the  wild  rush  of  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids,  which  extend  for  a 
much  greater  distance  than  we  had  sup- 
posed. From  Lewiston  another  seven 
miles  by  a  flying  trolley  through  a  coun- 
try of  orchards  which  seems  like  a  garden 
— what  cherries  the  boys  were  selling  at 
Lewiston !  they  seemed  like  the  Ox-hearts 
of  our  boyhood — to  old  Fort  Niagara, 
which  was  reached  in  time  for  the  morn- 
ing guard- mounting.  The  band  was 
playing,  and  the  new  guard  marched  on 
to  relieve  the  old  guard  marching  off  in 
due  military  form.  A  large  part  of  this 
reservation,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  woodland. 

On  the  way  out  we  saw  a  fine  exhi- 
bition of  pluck  and  skill  by  a  young  man 
driving  a  spirited  pair  of  horses  to  a  farm 
wagon.  They  took  fright  at  the  trolley 
car  and  ran  away.  He  turned  them 
against  a  tree  to  stop  them.  The  tongue 
was  broken  off  when  they  struck,  and  he 
was  jerked  from  the  wagon  and  thrown 
to  his  knees,  but  the  lines  were  good  and 
he  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant.  The 
frightened  horses  dragged  him  about  fast 
and  hard.  He  lashed,  and  set  his  heels 
and  slid  and  held  on  like  death,  pale  but 
firm  as  iron,  almost  without  a  word,  until 
he  held  them  trembling  and  under  con- 
trol, knowing  their  master.  It  was  such 
an  impromptu  test  of  splendid  courage 
and  strength  and  skill  giving  mastery  as 


stirs  the  blood  to  witness  it.  and  makes 
one  proud  to  be  a  man. 

Across  from  Lewiston  to  the  Canadian 
side,  and  up  by  the  trolley  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  Again  to  Goat  Island 
and  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  for  a  good 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  to  Prospect 
Park,  where  everybody  is  at  home.  Seats 
everywhere  for  the  public  convenience, 
and  hundreds  lounging  upon  the  grass 
all  about  under  the  trees,  but  especially 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  overlooking 
the  American  Rapids.  The  birds  are  at 
home  too,  and  enjoy  it. 

Leaving  Niagara  on  an  evening  train, 
by  daybreak  we  reach  Philadelphia,  a 
little  town  at  a  railroad  crossing,  and  here 
change  cars  for  Clayton,  where  the  boat 
for  Montreal  is  taken,  at  the  head  of  the 
Thousand  Islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
After  an  interesting  ride  down  the  river, 
running  three  or  four  rapids  on  the  way, 
the  Lachine  being  the  last,  we  reach 
Montreal  in  time  to  take  the  night  boat 
for  Quebec. 

After  getting  past  the  customs  oflScer,  a 
drive  of  a  mile  landed  me  at  the  wharf. 
Everybody  was  alive.  The  ticket  agent 
was  talking  French  with  energy  to  a  man 
who  was  out  of  line.  Then  English  to  the 
next  who  wanted  an  excursion  ticket  for 
five  dollars.  **  How  far  to  come  back  by 
rail,  and  how  much?"  **i8o  miles, 
$5.85  excursion  ticket.*'  Having  just 
had  an  all-night  ride  by  rail,  of  course  I 
took  the  boat  both  ways— a  fine  steamer 
with  accommodations  for  many  hundred 
people.  The  evening  was  delightful  and 
the  view,  as  we  steamed  down  the  broad 
river,  was  enjoyed  by  everybody.  It  was 
a  novel  experience  to  hear  strong-lunged 
men  "go  it"  in  French,  and  men  and 
women  talk  either  language  just  as  it 
happened.  I  had  to  take  an  inside  room 
and  was  glad  of  it  afterwards,  as  it  made 
me  turn  out  by  daybreak.  The  first  man 
I  saw  was  a  young  English  officer,  with 
his  little  pill- box  cap  of  blue  and  its  band 
of  rich  gold  lace,  lying  out  on  a  bench  on 
the  after-deck  sound  asleep,  **with  his 
martial  cloak  around  him."  Going  to  the 
upper  deck  forward  to  see  the  sun  rise,  I 
found  a  bright-faced  lady  already  there, 
and  spoke  to  her  of  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  She  said,  *Tarlez-vousFrancais?'* 
as  she  rose  with  a  smile.  I  did  not  talk 
French  and,  as  she  could  talk  no  Eng- 
lish, our  interview  was  very  brief,  though 
pleasant  enough  what  there  was  of  it ; 
but  I  was  beginning  to  learn  that  French 
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even  more  than  English  is  the  language  of 
Lower  Canada. 

Soon  the  sun  came  up  in  a  crimson  sky 
over  a  crimson  flood,  with  wooded  banks 
on  either  side  from  which  the  birds  could 
be  heard  singing  their  welcome  to  the  day 
just  as  when  Cartier  sailed  up  the  same 
glorious  river.     What  a  morning  hour !  \ 
Two  or  three  stragglers  were  out  on  deck,  | 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  bad  rooms,  j 
Everybody  else  seemed  asleep,  as  I  would 
no  doubt  have  been  if  I  had  been  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  get  a  good  room.     That's 
the  way  most  of  us  do  it — miss  the  glory 
because  comfortably  asleep. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  were  in  full  view,  up  which 
Wolfe  climbed  and  where  he  met  his 
death,  where  was  won  one  of  the  three  most 
momentous  battles  ever  fought  upon  this 
continent.  A  single  monument  here,  near 
the  Governor's  garden,  commemorates 
jointly  the  fame  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 
The  Heights  is  now  a  race-course,  and  a 
few  weeks  ago  Buffalo  Bill  gave  his  big 
show  on  this  historic  ground. 

Even  the  telephone  talks  French  here. 
Five-sixths  of  the  people  are  French.  I 
engaged  an  English  cabman  for  six  or 
seven  hours,  and  had  a  satisfactory  visit. 
The  fortifications  are  extensive  and  formi- 
dable ;  Chateau  Frontenac  on  the  heights 
is  a  grand  hotel ;  the  Parliament  building 
is  a  noble  structure  ;  the  drive  to  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci,  seven  miles  beyond  the 
city,  is  through  one  of  the  oldest  villages 
in  America,  Beauport,  a  single  street  four 
miles  long,  on  which  there  are  many  houses 
thatseem  * 'familiar  with  forgotten  years. '  * 
Hereeverybody  talks  French — except  per- 
haps a  baby  that  I  heard  crying  in  English. 

Wayside  shrines  are  along  the  road,  an 
iron  column,  surmounted  by  a  cross. 
There  is  a  little  chapel  in  the  village,  that 
may  be  10x14  or  somewhat  larger,  the  old- 
est in  the  place,  which  is  opened  but  once 
a  year  for  service.  We  passed  a  funeral 
on  its  way  to  the  cemetery,  all  the  men 
wearing  heavy  bands  of  crape  heavily 
draped.  This  is  also  seen  in  Montreal. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  we  remember  the 
same  doleful  fashion  in  Lancaster  county. 
On  the  way  to  Montmorenci  many  of  the 
fields  showed  such  a  growth  of  buttercups 
and  daisies  as  we  have  never  seen  else- 
where. They  gladden  the  eye  and  recall 
Mary  Howitt  very  pleasantly,  but — a  bad 
crop  for  the  farmer.  The  Falls  of  Mont- 
morenci are  a  picture.  You  pay  admit- 
tance to  the  grounds,  and  find  your  way 


by  the  walks  to  the  head  of  the  staircase. 
The  old  summer-house  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  here. 
His  official  residence  is  pointed  out  in 
Quebec. 

On  the  way  back  to  Montreal  I  fell  in 
with  a  gentleman  living  there  who  gave 
me  much  information  of  interest.  It  is  a 
very  substantial  city  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred thousmd  inhabitants.  The  Bank 
of  Montreal  is,  they  say,  third  in  import- 
ance in  the  world,  that  of  England  being 
first,  France  second.  From  Mount  Royal 
the  city  lies  below  in  full  view.  The 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its 
sixty-seventh  annual  meeting  here  in  the 
building  of  the  Montreal  Central  High 
School,  from  July  9th  to  12th,  with  a 
membership  of  over  two  thousand,  and  I 
had  come  at  this  time  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. Pennsylvania  had  three  representa- 
tives on  the  programme:  Miss  Anna 
Buckbee  of  the  California,  (Pa.,)  State 
Normal  School,  Prof.  W.  S.  Monroe,  now 
of  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  State  Normal 
School,  and  the  present  writer,  who  must 
own  that  for  once  he  enjoyed  this  kind  of 
work.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  here 
is  French.  The  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame 
is  the  largest  in  America.  The  chime  of 
bells  here  was  the  heaviest  until  that  re- 
cently placed  in  one  of  the  towers  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  New  York. 

After  a  pleasant  visit  to  Montreal  we 
went  down  to  the  military  reservation  at 
Plattsburg,  thirty  miles  over  the  border 
on  Lake  Cham  plain,  stopping  three  or 
four  good  days  with  one  of  our  boys,  a 
son  who  is  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  21st 
Infantry ,  and  who  has  here  a  pleasan  t  home 
with  a  sturdy  family  of  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  reservation  is  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake  and  probably  6co  acres 
in  extent.  Hotel  Champlain,  at  which 
President  McKinley  and  his  party  have 
been  summering,  is  on  the  commanding 
eminence  of  Bluff"  Point,  surrounded  by 
the  virgin  forest,  three  mi)es  south  of  the 
military  post ;  and  the  Twenty- first,  the 
*'  President's  Own,"  as  the  newspapers 
humorously  call  it,  has  made  this  march 
almost  daily  during  his  stay  there,  to 
show  due  honor  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  his  Secretary  of  War.  We  know 
at  least  three  officers  of  this  fine  regiment 
who  are  Pennsylvanians,  Colonel  Kline, 
of  Lebanon,  Lt.-Col.  McKibben,  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  and  Lieut.  McCaskey,  of  Lan- 
caster. They  have  short  summers  and 
long  winters  here,  of  which  they  laugh- 
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ingly   say,    **Two  seasons — winter   and 
August." 

Then  to  Saratoga,  New  York  city,  and 
Ocean  Grove,  in  New  Jersey,  where  we 
have  spent  part  of  each  summer  holiday 
for  the  past  twenty  five  years.  The  Sum- 
mer School  of  Theology  here  has  b^en 
very  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
thronging  thousands  at  Ocean  Grove  and 
Asbury  Park  have  probably  never  had  a 
more  enjoyable  season.  In  the  death  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Stokes,  who  has  been  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  Ocean  Grove  Association 
since  the  beginning,  a  great  and  good 
man  has  passed  away,  a  man  eminently 
fitted  for  the  work  of  organization  and 
direction  to  which  he  seemed  divinely 
called.  Ocean  Grove  is  his  enduring 
monument.  The  conception  of  the  place 
was  unique.  It  was  proposed  to  conduct 
it  as  a  summer  re.^^ort  where  religion  and 
religious  work  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  where  stringent  restrictions  as 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  should 
be  enforced  ;  where  immorality  and  vice 


should  be  kept  in  check  ;  in  brief,  where 
every  energy  should  be  directed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  the  Master. 
To  carry  out  these  ideas  required  a  man 
of  rare  common  sense,  unusual  executive 
ability,  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
work  in  hand.  It  needed  also  a  man  of 
liberal  mind,  discriminating  judgment, 
and  tact,  and  every  other  good  business 
qualification.  All  these  this  man  seems 
to  have  possessed  in  a  marked  degree. 
As  we  looked  upon  that  vast  auditorium 
— the  crown  of  his  work  in  connection 
with  the  temporal  belongings  of  Ocean 
Grove,  seating  ten  thousand  people— on 
the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  and  knew  the 
profound  sorrow  and  the  confident  hope 
pervading  it  in  that  solemn  hour,  we 
felt,  as  never  before,  what  Dr.  E.  H. 
Stokes  has  been  to  tens  of  thousands.  It 
is  after  all  the  capable  and  unselfish 
Teacher  whose  influence  is  greatest  among 
men — and  most  of  all,  when  at  his  l)est  of 
brain  and  heart,  the  Teacher  of  Right- 
eousness. 


Official  Department, 


Department  Public  Instruction.  ) 
Harrisburg,  September,  1897.  J 

THE  following  are  the  times  and  places  at 
which  the  annual  session  of  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  the 
counties  named.  The  common  schools  of 
the  county  must  be  closed  during  the  week 
of  the  Institutes,  and  the  time  cannot  be 
regarded  as  anjr  part  of  the  school  term  of 
any  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Lackawanna    .   .    .  Scranton 
Erie       .....  Erie  .... 

Bradford Towanda     . 

Cameron Emporium  . 

McKean Smethport  . 

Greene  ......  Waynesburg 

Lawrence     ....  New  Castle 

Lehigh  ....         Allen  town  . 

Northampton  .   .      Easton 
Susquehanna  .   .   .  Montrose     . 

Berks Reading  .    . 

Bucks Doylestown 

Luzerne Wilkes-Barre 

Montgomery   .    .    .  Norristown 

Pike Milford     .   . 

Potter Coudersport 

Tioga Wellsboro   . 

Delaware      ....  Media 
Huntingdon    .   .   .  Huntingdon 
Lancaster     ....  Lancaster    . 
Schuylkill    ....  Mahanoy  City 

Dauphin Harrisburg 

Frnnklin Chambersburg 

Lebanon Lebanon 

Monroe     ....      Stroudsburg 


.    .   .Sept 

6. 

.   .   .  Oct. 

4. 

.   .   .  Oct. 

II. 

.   .   .Oct. 

If. 

.   .   .Oct. 

II. 

.   .   .  Oct. 

18. 

.   .   .  Oct. 

18. 

.    .   .  Oct. 

18. 

.   .      Oct. 

18. 

.    .   .  Oct. 

18. 

.   .   .Oct. 

25. 

.   .    .  Oct. 

25. 

.   .   .  Oct. 

25. 

.   .   .Oct. 

25- 

.   .   .  Oct. 

25. 

.   .      Oct. 

25. 

.   .   .  Oct. 

25. 

.   .   .  Nov. 

8. 

.   .      Nov. 

8. 

.    .   .  Nov. 

8. 

.    .  Nov. 

8. 

.   .   .  Nov. 

15. 

\   .    .  Nov. 

15. 

.    .    .  Nov. 

15. 

.   .    .  Nov. 

15. 

Wayne Honesdale  .  .   . 

Adams  ....  Gettysburg  .   .   . 

Armstrong  ....  Kittanning .   .   . 

Juniata Mifflintown     . 

Mifflin Lewistown  .   .   . 

York York 

Carbon Mauch  Chunk    . 

Chester West  Chester  .   . 

Columbia  ....  Bloomsburg  .  . 
Cumberland    .   .   .  Carlisle    .   .   .   . 

Elk Ridgway  .  .   .   . 

Perry New  Bloomfield 

Somerset Somerset .   .   .   . 

Fulton McConnellsbnrg 

Snyder Middleburg     .   . 

Centre 

Clarion Clarion     .   .   .   . 

Lycoming 

Venango Franklin  .   .   .   . 

Bedford Bedford    .   .    .    . 

Blair      Hollidaysburg    . 

Cambria Johnstown   .   .   , 

Montour Danville  .    .    .   . 

Clearfield     ....  Clearfield     .   .   . 

Clinton Lock  Haven  .  . 

Fayette Uniontown  .   .    . 

Indiana  ...  .  Indiana  .  .  .  . 
Northumberland  .  Sunbury  ,  .  .  . 
Warren Warren     .   .    .    . 


Washington  .  .  .  Washington  . 
Westmoreland  .  .  Greensburg  . 
Wyoming    ....  Tun k bannock 

Beaver Beaver  .... 

Crawford ....      Meadville    .   . 

Forest Marionville     . 

Union Mifflinburg.    . 

Jefferson Brookville   .   . 


.  Nov.  15. 
.  Nov.  22. 
.  Nov.  22. 
.  Nov.  22. 

Nov.  22. 
.  Nov.  22. 
.  Nov.  29. 
.  Nov.  29. 
.  Nov.  29. 
.  Nov.  29. 
.  Nov.  29. 
.  Nov.  29. 
.  Nov.  29. 
.  Dec.  6, 
.  Dec.  6. 
.  Dec.  13. 
.  Dec-  13. 
.  Dec.  13. 
.  Dec,  13. 
.  Dec.  20. 

Dec.  20. 
.  Nov.  20l 
.  Nov.  . 
.  Dec.  2a 
.  Dec.  20L 
.  Dec.  20. 
.  Dec  20. 
.  Dec.  20. 
.  Dec.  20l 

Dec.  20. 
.  Dec.  20. 
.  Dec.  20. 

Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  27. 
.  Dec.  27. 
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CITY  ANNUAL  INSTITUTES. 

Williamsport       August  23,  1897. 

Altoona  August  30,  1897. 

Lancaster August  30,  1897. 

Reading       August  30,  1897. 

Wilkes- Baire August  30,  18^7. 

Harrisburg September  6,  1897. 

Chester April  11,  1898. 

Scranton April  ii,  1898. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


The  following  State  Teachers*  Certificates 
have  recently  been  issued  to  College  Gradu- 
ates. Where  no  date  is  found  it  is  that 
given  next  or  nearest  above,  which  is  not 
repeated  with  the  name: 

315.  Geo.  W.  Hartman,  Linebach's,  Berks 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  college, 
A.  B.,  April  17,  1897. 

316.  David  L.  Terwilliger,  Parker's  Land- 
ing, Armstrong  county,  Allegheny  college, 

A.  B. 

317.  Horatio  S.  Dumbauld,  Vanderbilt, 
Fayette  county.  Mount  Union  college,  B.  S. 

318.  Jno.  U.  Wagner,  Scranton,  Lacka- 
wanna county,  Bucknell  University,  Ph.  B. 

319.  Ebenezer  Mackey,  Butler,  Butler 
county.  Mercershurg  college,  A.  B. 

320.  Jos.  Cyrus  Feilds,  New  Castle,  Law- 
rence county,  Grove  City  college,  A.  B. 

321.  Phoebe  A.  Wood,  Carmichaels, 
Greene  county,  Waynesburg  college,  A.  B. 

322.  Geo.  W.  Middlekauft,  Waynesboro, 
Franklin  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
college,  A.  B. 

323.  Preston  A.  Behler,  Jacksonville,  Le- 
high county,  Muhlenberg  college,  A.  B. 

324.  Margaret  Cahill,  Harrisburg,  Dau- 
phin county,  Oberlin  college,  Ph.  B. 

325.  Geo.  D.  Robb,  Altoona,  Blair  county, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  A.  B.,  April 
21,  1897. 

326.  Frank  K.  Sechrist,  Lock  Haven, 
Clinton  county,  Lafayette  college,  Ph.  B. 

327.  Jennie  B.  McCallen.  New  Wilming- 
ton, Lawrence  county,  Westminster  college, 

B.  8  ,  May  14,  1897. 

328.  Sarah  Scott  Levens,  Bradford,  Mc- 
Kean  county,  Oberlin  college,  Ph.  B. 

329.  Nancy  E.  Glenn,  Grove  Cit}',  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  college.  B.  A. 

330.  Howard  F.  Boyer,  Springtown,  Bucks 
county,  Lehigh  University,  B.  S. 

331.'  Ira  F.  Erdman,  Allentown,  Lehigh 
county,  Muhlenberg  college.  B.  A. 

332.  Hattie  M.  Kreps,  West  Newton, 
Westmoreland  county,  Thiel  college,  A.  B. 

333.  Frank  Albright.  Bethlehem.  North- 
ampton county,  Lafayette  college,  M.  S 

334.  Margaret  E.  Moore,  McCandless, 
Butler  county,  Grove  City  college,  Ph.  B. 

335.  S.  Bessie  Boadenhamer,  Hanover. 
York  county,  Wilson  college.  A.  B. 

336  R.  P.  Allen.  West  Middlesex.  Mercer 
county,  Westminster  college,  A.  B. 

337.  C.  C.  Kelso.  Turtle  Creek,  Allegheny 
county,  Geneva  college,  B.  S. 


338.  F.  Norman  Frits,  McKeesport,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Allegheny  college,  A.  B.    • 

339  Bertha  Mumma.  Annville.  Lebanon 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  college.  B.  S. 

340.  Ella  M.  Wood,  Oak  Forest,  Greene 
county.  Waynesburg  college,  A.  B. 

341.  Raymond  H.  Wilson,  Danville,  Mon- 
tour county,  Dickinson  college,  A.  B. 

342.  Martha  Wilson,  Bradford,  McKean 
county.  Oberlin  college.  Ph.  B.,  May  25, 1897. 

343.  L.  H.  Turner,  Ellwood  City,  Law- 
rence countj-,  Grove  City  college,  B.  S., 
May  26.  1897. 

344.  Rebecca  Bell  Watson,  New  Castle, 
Lawrence  county,  Allegheny  college,  A.  B., 
May  27,  1897. 

345.  Robert  F.  Grahan,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Allegheny  county,  Thiel  college,  B.  S., 
May  28.  1897. 

346.  Jacob  A.  KiefFer,  Trappe,  Montgom- 
ery county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  college, 
A.  B. 

347.  A.  F.  Nace.  Steelton,  Dauphin 
county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  college.  A.  B. 

348.  W.  A.  Wetzel,  Penargyl,  North- 
ampton county,  Lafayette  college,  A.  B., 
June  2,  1897. 

349.  Laura  Hyden,  Elizabeth,  Allegheny 
county,  Giove  City  college,  B.  S.,  June  7, 
1897. 


NEW  LEGISLATION. 


PROTECTING  THE  AMERICAN  Fl,AG. 

An  Act  to  protect  the  American  fL%z  from  insult  and 

degradation. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  any 
p>erson  or  p>ersons  who  shall  wilfully  and 
maliciously  take  down,  pollute,  injure,  re- 
move, or  in  any  manner  damage  or  destroy 
any  American  flag  or  flagstaff  which  now  or 
hereafter  may  be  put,  erected  or  placed  on 
any  private  or  puolic  building  or  place,  or 
on  any  public  or  private  highway,  or  any 
public  or  private  grounds,  or  use  said  flag 
for  advertising  any  business  or  trade  what- 
soever, shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  pay  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars,  or  suffer  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
Doth,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  April  29,  1897. 

INDEBTEDNESS  OP  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

An  Act  to  validate  the  indebtedness  of  school  districts  in 
boroughs  and  townsihips,  created  by  such  school  dis- 
tricts in  excess  of  two  per  centum  and  leM  than  seven 
per  centum  of  the  Ia»t  assessed  valuation  of  taxable 
property  of  such  district,  with  the  assent  of  the  elec- 
tors thereof,  where  such  assent  has  not  been  first  ob- 
tained, and  Drovtdinsf  for  the  issuing  of  bonds  or  other 
evidences  or  such  indebtedness. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  when- 
ever any  school  district  in  any  borough  or 
township  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  have 
heretofore  created  an  indebtedness  for  a  law- 
ful purpose,  by  action  of  the  legal  and 
proper  officers  thereof,  such  indebtedness 
being  within  the  constitutional  limit  of 
seven  per  centum  and  in  excess  of  two  per 
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centum  of  the  last  assessed  valuation  of  such 
school  district,  and  not  having  first  obtained 
the  assent  of  the  electors  thereof  in  favor  of 
increasing  such  indebtedness  as  provided  by 
law,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  proper  oflBcers 
of  such  school  district  to  cause  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  such  district  the 
question  of  validating  and  giving  binding 
force  to  such  indebtedness  theretofore  at- 
tempted to  be  created. 

Sec.  2.  The  corporate  authorities  of  any 
such  school  district  may,  by  resolution, 
signify  their  desire  to  validate  and  give 
binding  force  to  such  indebtedness,  where- 
upon it  shall  be  their  duty  to  give  notice 
during  at  least  thirty  days  by  weekl}' adver- 
tisements in  the  newspapers,  not  exceeding 
three  in  said  district,  and  if  no  newspaper 
be  published  therein,  by  at  least  twenty 
printed  handbills  posted  in  the  most  public 
parts  thereof,  of  an  election  to  be  held  at  the 
place  or  places  of  holding  the  municipal 
elections,  in  which  such  school  district  may 
be,  on  a  day  to  be  by  them  fixed,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  elec- 
tors thereof  to  the  making  valid  and  giving 
binding  force  to  such  increase  of  indebted- 
ness. Said  notice  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  amount  of  the  last  assessed  valuation, 
of  the  amount  of  the  existing  debt,  of  the 
amount  and  percentage  of  the  increase  pro- 
posed to  be  made  valid,  and  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  indebtedness  was  created  and 
the  money  used.  Such  election  shall  be 
held  at  the  place  and  time,  and  under  the 
same  regulations,  as  provided  by  law  for  the 
holding  of  municipal  elections,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  and  judges  of 
such  election  to  receive  tickets,  either 
written  or  printed,  from  electors  qualified 
under  the  Constitution  of  this  State  to  vote 
in  such  district,  labeled  on  the  outside 
**  increased  debt,"  and  containing  in  the  in- 
side the  words  "in  favor  of  debt  as  already 
increased,"  or  "against  debt  as  increased," 
and  to  deposit  said  tickets  in  a  box  provided 
for  that  purpose  as  is  provided  by  law  in  re- 
gard to  other  tickets  received  at  said  elec- 
tion ;  and  the  tickets  so  received  shall  be 
counted  and  return  thereof  made  to  the 
clerk  of  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  proper 
county,  duly  certified,  as  is  required  by  law, 
together  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolu-' 
tion  and  the  advertisement  ;  and  the  said 
clerk  shall  make  record  of  the  same  and 
furnish  a  certified  copy  thereof,  under  seal, 
showing  the  result  to  the  corporate  authori- 
ties of  such  school  district,  and  the  same 
shall  be  placed  of  record  upon  the  minutes 
thereof.  The  corporate  authorities  of  such 
school  district  shall  in  all  cases  fix  the 
time  of  holding  such  election  on  the  day  of 
the  municipal  or  of  the  general  election,  un- 
less more  than  ninety  days  elapse  between 
the  date  of  the  resolution  or  vote  desiring 
such  increase  and  the  day  of  holding  the 
said  municipal  or  general  election.  If  any 
other  day  be  fixed  for  such  election,  the  ex- 
pense of  holding  the  same  shall  be  paid  by 


the  school  district  for  the  benefit  of  which  it 
shall  be  held.  In  receiving  and  counting 
and  in  making  return  of  the  votes  cast  the 
inspectors,  judges  and  clerks  of  said  elec- 
tion shall  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  regulating  municipal  elec- 
tions, and  the  vote  shall  be  counted  by  the 
court  as  is  now  provided  by  general  laws 
governing  municipal  elections  ;  and  all  the 
penalties  of  said  eleclion  laws  for  the  viola- 
tion thereof  are  hereby  extended  to  and  shall 
apply  to  the  voters,  inspectors,  judges  and 


clerks  voting  at  and  in  attendance  upon  the 

"  eld  ur  "       '  *  "  ■ 

act. 


elections  held  under  the  provisions  of  this 


Sec.  3.  Whenever,  by  the  returns  of  such 
election,  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  is  in  favor  of  making  valid  the 
increased  debt,  such  debt  shall  thereupon 
become  valid  and  of  binding  force  ;  but  the 
proper  authorities  in  said  school  district 
shall,  before  issuing  any  obligation  therefor, 
assess  and  levy  an  annual  tax,  which  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  at  least  eight  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  such  increased  debt,  and 
which  shall  be  sufficient  for  and  be  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest and  the  principal  of  such  debt  within 
a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  such  increase,  and  the  mone3*s  aris- 
ing from  such  tax  shall  be  applied  annually, 
as  far  as  the  same  may  accumulate,  to  the 
redemption  at  par  of  the  said  outstanding 
obligation. 

Sec.  4.  When  any  school  district  in  anj^ 
borough  or  township  has  heretofore  issued 
bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness, 
without  having  first  submitted  the  question 
of  increasinc^  the  indebtedness  to  the  elec- 
tors of  the  district,  when  such  submission 
was  made  necessary  by  law,  such  bonds  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall  be  re- 
turned and  canceled  before  the  issuance  of 
other  bonds  or  evidences  of  indebtedness 
made  valid  by  such  election  as  hereinbefore 
prescribed. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  case  where  by  judicial  decision 
the  bonds  of  any  such  school  district  shall 
have  been  declared  invalid. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  10,  1897. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  Bedford  borough 
has  increased  the  number  of  schools  by  one. 
The  two  primary  schools  are  to  be  made 
three  and  Miss  Cleaver  is  emplo\'td  to  teach 
the  added  room.  Everett  has  arranged  to 
separate  the  three  schools  which  formerly 
occupied  one  room.  This  will  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work.  Hyndman  bor- 
ough adds  one  school,  King  township  one, 
and  Liberty  one.  Bedford  borough  has  em- 
ployed the  old  teachers  except  one.  Liberty 
township  is  building  a  four-roomed  house 
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at  Stonerstown  and  one  of  two  rooms  in  the 
Dry  Run  District.  These  additions  were 
badly  needed.  King  township  is  putting  a 
two  roomed  building  in  the  Imler  district. 
Napier  has  let  the  building  of  a  new  house 
in  the  Allison  district.  Providence,  East,  is 
arranging  to  furnish  four  houses  with  good 
seating.  When  these  housts  are  supplied, 
all  the  houses  in  the  county  will  be  fur- 
nished with  good  sealing.  H.  H.  Brum- 
baugh has  been  re  elected  as  supervising 
principal  in  Broad  Top  township  L.  J.  Mc- 
Gregor has  been  elected  principal  at  Hynd- 
man  instead  of  Prof.  Enoch.  C.  H.  Bucher 
has  been  re-elected  at  Everett.  Geo.  E. 
Whitaker,  principal  last  year  of  the  Hope- 
well borough  schools,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Mann's  Choice  schools,  zt  an 
increased  salary.  The  term,  too,  has  been 
lengthened.  Salaries  have  been  reduced  in 
a  few  districts.  New  Enterprise  and  New 
Paris  are  likely  to  change  principals.  The 
same  is  true  of  Rainsburg.  Mr.  S.  A.  Van 
Ormer,  the  former  principal  of  Rainsburg, 
leaves  for  Gettysburg  to  take  a  course  in  the 
classics  there. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  More  teachers  have 
attended  State  Normal  schools,  sum  mar 
schools,  and  local  normals  than  in  any^  pre- 
vious year.  This  is  commendable.  When 
a  plant  stops  unfolding  itself  to  the  light  of 
heaven  it  will  go  to  seed,  or  dry  up.  The 
same  holds  true  with  the  teacher.  The  effort 
of  the  teachers  to  equip  themselves  better 
for  their  work  means  an  upward  tendency 
for  our  common  schools. 

Clarion  —  Supt.  Beer:  The  Clarion 
County  Child  Study  Association  held  a  very 
interesting  meeting  at  Clarion.  Twenty- 
five  papers  on  Child  Study  had  been  pre- 
viously presented  to  the  President,  who,  in 
connection  with  the  Librarian,  had  assigned 
about  a  dozen  to  members  for  comment 
and  criticism.  Several  papers  were  read  at 
length  at  the  evening  meeting  and  the  re- 
ports on  papers  were  made.  Prof.  Rugh 
conducted  a  class  exercise  in  the  study  of 
the  steps  by  which  a  process  is  carried  on 
by  the  individual.  Supt.  Beer  is  president 
for  the  coming  year,  and  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh  is 
Secretary.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  September. 

Cle.\rfield— Supt.  Weaver:  Our  county 
has  five  summer  normal  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  over  200  students,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  teachers,  and  others  preparing 
to  teach.  The  schools  are  in  charge  of  com- 
petent instructors  and  must  be  productive 
of  good  results.  All  the  examinations  have 
been  well  patronized  by  the  citizens.  The 
board  of  directors  in  the  different  districts 
are  usually  present  in  a  body.  After  wit- 
nessing the  examinations  it  often  happens 
that  the  teachers  for  the  district  are  elected. 
The  visitors  were  often  too  numerous  for 
comfort.  A  marked  improvement  was  no- 
ticeable in  the  results  of  the  examinations, 
especially  in  spelling  and  mental  and  writ- 
ten arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  penmanship. 


A  few  districts  have  increased  the  salaries 
and  lengthened  the  term.  There  seems  to 
be  a  general  disposition  to  improve  the 
schools.  An  effort  was  made  to  raise  the 
standard  of  teachers'  certificates  at  least  25 
per  cent.  I  granted  350  provisional  certifi- 
cates and  refused  190 ;  and  yet  our  county 
will  probably  have  a  surplus  of  150  teachers 
this  year. 

Elk— Supt.  Sweeney:  Profs.  J.  J.  Lynch 
and  F.  C.  Cassidy  have  been  conducting  a 
Summer  Normal  at  St.  Mary's.  They  have 
in  attendance  teachers  from  all  the  districts 
in  the  county,  a  total  of  fifty -two.  The  work 
done  is  of  a  verj'  high  order  of  merit,  and, 
from  a  professional  standpoint,  the  best  op- 
portunity the  teachers  of  Elk  have  ever  had. 
Many  of'^our  teachers  are  also  away  attend- 
ing one  or  other  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
so  that  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  a 
great  improvement  in  our  teaching  force  by 
the  opening  of  the  next  school  year.  The 
township  High  School  is  becoming  one  of 
the  chief  matters  of  interest  with  us,  due  to 
a  growing  desire  to  give  the  children  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  lair  knowledge  of  the 
higher  branches  in  the  home  neighborhood. 
Horton  and  Spring  Creek  townships  have 
each  in  course  of  completion  a  modern  high 
school  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
pupils  from  all  the  sectional  schools  in  the 
township. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke:  Our  schools  were 
never  better  than  during  the  past  year.  This, 
is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  school 
directors  and  to  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  their  duties  by  the  teachers.  With  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  the  teachers  did 
the  best  they  could.  A  large  number  of  our 
teachers  are  attending  oae  or  other  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  or  local  normal  classes. 
The  school  at  Ambler,  in  charge  of  Profs. 
W.  M.  Heilman,  G.  B.  Gerberich,  Z.  A.  Bow- 
man and  J.  B.  Artz,  is  very  successful.  Over 
one  hundred  students  are  in  attendance. 
Albright  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Myerstown, 
is  also  conducting  a  normal  class.  Prof. 
Thos.  A.  Stein,  formerly  of  the  Schuylkill 
Seminary,  is  the  principal.  A  large  number 
of  students  are  in  attendance.  About  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  applicants  were  rejectea. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  teachers  are  en- 
gaged for  the  ensuing  term.  In  a  number 
of  districts  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers 
employed  are  beginners,  while  some  of  our 
best  teachers  are  without  schools.  Such 
action  cannot  be  commended.  In  a  few  dis- 
tricts the  salaries  were  lowered.  The  boards 
try  to  justify  it  on  the  ground  of  "hard 
times,"  maintaining  that  the  salaries  of 
teachers  must  correspond  with  the  times. 
Such  directors  evidently  do  not  expect  bet- 
ter times  before  the  close  of  the  next  school 
year. 

Lackawanna  —  Supt.  Taylor  :  In  June, 
seven  examinations  were  held  for  provisional 
certificates.  These  latter  examinations  were 
given  to  scholars  in  common  branches  whose 
age  would  exclude  them  from  the  class  com- 
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peting  for  teachers*  certificates.  These  lat- 
ter examinations  are  not  so  rigid  as  those 
given  to  teachers,  and  contain  no  questions 
on  the  theory  of  teaching.  Ninety- eight 
pupils  were  examined,  of  whom  sixty- five 
passed.  Fifteen  passed  in  algebra,  civil 
government,  general  history,  physical  geog- 
raphy, and  rhetoric.  June  was  crowded 
with  examinations.  Four  days  were  spent 
at  Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  assisting 
in  the  annual  examinations.  June  14  I 
assisted  Supt.  George  Howell  and  Prof.  N. 
H.  Buell  ofScrantoa  in  examining  a  class 
of  fourteen  young  men,  competing  for  the 
appointment  to  West  Point.  In  allfourteen 
da3's  were  given  to  examinations,  not  in- 
cluding time  spent  in  marking  papers,  and 
the  qualifications  of  454  candidates  were 
consiaered.  In  July  five  public  examina- 
tions were  held  for  provisional  certificate 
and  one  for  professional.  A  special  public 
examination  will  be  held  in  August  to  accom- 
modate teachers  who  have  been  attending 
the  Stroudsburg  and  other  summer  schools. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper :  Though  the  at- 
attendance  at  the  County  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation was  not  large,  the  discussions  were 
well  maintained  and  interesting.  An  in- 
telligent citizen  asks  concerning  a  young 
teacher,  who  has  taught  the  school  in  his 
district  two  3'ears  :  '*  What  has  this  teacher, 
who  has  taken  $400.00  out  of  our  district, 
done  in  the  way  of  self  improvement  ?"  and 
correctly  answers,  "Simply  nothing.**  This 
remark  contains  a  commendable  hint  to 
young  teachers,  who  are  content  to  stand 
still,  so  far  as  self-improvement  is  'con- 
cerned, as  soon  as  they  have  managed  to  se- 
cure a  provisional  certificate.  A  committee, 
consisting  ol  two  directors,  Dr.  S.  H.  Roth- 
rock  and  Mr.  Reed,  Rev.  A.  H.  Parker, 
Roland  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  the  County 
Superintendent,  was  appointed  by  the  Brown 
Township  School  Board  to  prepare  a  course 
of  study  for  the  new  high  school  at  Reeds- 
ville.  The  committee  has  performed  the  re- 
quired duty.  Our  annual  examinations 
closed  July  29.  One  hundred  and  thirteen 
applicants  were  examined.  There  were 
fewer  failures  and  decidedly  better  work  was 
done  than  in  any  previous  year.  Nearly  all 
the  applicants  had  been  trained  in  some 
Normal  School,  or  in  the  best  graded  schools 
of  the  county.  Our  summer  normal  class  at 
Ivcwistown  was  well  attended.  Prof.  W.  M. 
Benson,  of  Huntingdon,  was  one  of  the  in- 
structors. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Shipman  : 
Earlier  examinations  seem  to  meet  with 
approval.  Several  districts  have  elected 
teachers  for  the  coming  term  ;  in  nearly 
every  case,  the  teachers  of  last  term  are  re- 
tained. This  retention  of  tried,  successful 
teachers  is  evidence  of  a  wholesome  senti- 
ment in  school  work,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
see  that  directors  are  taking  this  broad  and 
liberal  view  of  the  most  important  and  re- 
sponsible duty  they  have  to  perform.  The 
annual  district  reports  are  nearly  all  in,  and 


school  finances  are  in  a  better  condition 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  few  years. 
Almost  every  district  reports  '*cash  on 
hand.**  The  regular  examinations  closed 
July  31.  There  were  235  applicants  for  pro- 
visional certificates,  and  206  were  granted. 
Nearly  all  six-month  terms  will  beg^n  about 
October  ist.  Five  teachers*  meetings  have 
been  arranged  to  be  held  previous  to  the 
opening  of  school.  We  find  these  meetings 
necessary,  especially  on  account  of  the 
many  new  teachers  beginning  work  in  the 
county  each  year.  Two  new  schools  have 
been  established  in  Jackson,  one  in  Came- 
ron, one  in  East  Chillesquaque,  and  one  in 
Coal.  Teachers  are  nearly  all  elected,  but 
we  fear  that  too  many  changes  have  been 
made  for  the  best  results.  Tenure  of  posi- 
tion should  apply  to  teachers  who  do  good 
work.  Too  many  changes  are  made  for 
trifling  reasons. 

Sn  VDER^^upt.  Bowersox :  The  new  school 
year  has  opened  auspiciously.  Many  fav- 
orable changes  are  bein?  made.  Middle- 
burg  is  arranging  to  build  a  much-needed 
school- house.  The  directors  are  now  look- 
ing for  a  suitable  location;  the  building, 
however,  will  not  be  erected  until  next 
year.  It  is  the  directors*  purpose  to  build 
a  house  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  town  and 
an  honor  to  themselves.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  another  grade,  which  is  also 
greatly  needed,  will  oe  established  for  the 
coming  term.  Perry  township  is  making  an 
addition  to  the  scnool-house  in  Fremont, 
which  means  two  schools  instead  of  one 
overcrowded.  Some  teachers  will  receive 
the  well-earned  recognition  of  an  increase 
in  salary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  spirit 
will  become  infectious  throughout  the 
county. 

Somerset -Supt.  Pritts  :  The  work  on  the 
new  buildinfi^  in  Somerset  is  being  pushed 
rapidly,  and  if  nothing  intervenes  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  the  opening  of 
school.  New  houses  are  being  built  in 
Quemahoning,  Elk  Lick  and  Lower  Turkev- 
foot.  The  standard  or  grade  for  valid  teacii- 
ers*  certificates  was  fixed  at  16,  no  one  being 
granted  a  certificate  whose  total  exceeded 
the  required  grade.  In  doing  this  we  did 
our  duty  as  we  saw  it,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  were 
prepared  to  meet  the  requirements.  Too 
many  of  our  teachers,  however,  do  not  enter 
upon  the  profession  of  teaching  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  it  a  life  work,  but  are  con- 
stantly seeking  more  lucrative  employment. 
This  can  be  remedied  by  an  increase  in  the 
salaries  paid,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
directors  will  recognize  this  fact  and  make 
an  effort  to  retain  the  services  of  our  best 
teachers. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton  :  Notice  had  been 
given  that  all  teachers  would  be  examined 
m  Civil  Government  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar branches.  The  standard  was  raised, 
which  had  the  effect  of  a  healthy  educa- 
tional   stimulant  upon    the  teachers,   and 
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caused  the  rejection  of  some.  Nearly  all 
the  teachers  of  the  county  have  been  elected. 
As  a  rale  the  best  have  been  chosen.  West 
Buffalo  will  refurnish  one  building,  then  all 
the  houses  in  the  county  will  be  supplied 
with  patent  furniture.  Lewisburg  is  erect- 
ing a  new  building  and  remodeling  another 
for  the  use  of  the  high  school.  The  build- 
ing will  be  furnished  with  the  latest  and 
best  appliances. 

Washington — Supt.  Hall :  During  the 
month  of  July  we  held  fourteen  public  ex- 
aminations ;  590  applicants  presented  them- 
selves, 413  receiving  certificates.  We  find 
many  deficient  in  the  power  of  expression, 
which  comes  largely  from  lack  of  knowledge. 
This  weakness  is  the  result  of  inability  or 
poor  teaching;  if  the  latter,  then  how  to 
reach  the  teachers  in  a  way  that  better  work 
may  be  done,  is  a  qutstion  that  puzzles  us. 

York— Supt.  Gardner:  The  school  direct- 
ors of  Jeflferson  borough  have  purchased  one 
acre  of  ground  on  which  they  will  erect  a 
three  story  brick  building  with  modern  ap- 
pliances. 

Columbia— Supt.  Hoffman  :  Our  school 
term  closed  June  16.  All  promotions  were 
made  on  that  day  and  the  schools  re  orc^an- 
ized  and  pupils  enrolled  and  classifiea  for 
the  opening  of  the  next  term.  Interesting 
class  day  exercises  were  held  in  the  high 
school  room  on  the  afternoon  of  June  16.  ■ 
The  room  was  crowded  with  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  school.  A  number  of  brief  and 
spicy  addresses  were  made  by  directors  and 
other  prominent  citizens  of  the  town.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  fourteen — ten 
girls  and  four  boys.  The  commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  the  opera  house  on 
the  evening  of  June  18.  They  were  of  an 
interesting  character  and  attended  by  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience. 

ERIE—Supt.  Missimer:  Thirty- five  of  our 
teachers  took  the  examination  for  permanent 
certificates  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  committee.    Two  were  rejected. 

Hazle  Twp.  {Luzerne  O.)— Supt.  Mul- 
hall :  A  new  single-room  building  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  Number  Three,  and  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of 
school. 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  O.)— Supt. 
Bewey:  The  principal  of  the  high  school  re- 
signed to  pursue  an  advanced  course  at  the 
Normal  School.  The  board  elected  a  gradu- 
ate of  Wesleyan  University  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. Teachers  were  re-apf>ointed  June  26. 
All  grades  held  the  usual  closing  exercises, 
which  were  largely  attended,  by  the  patrons. 
The  new  board  passed  a  resolution  to  sub- 
scribe for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
for  each  director  and  teacher. 

MiDDLF.TOWN— Supt.  Weber:  A  tax-rate  of 
€ight  mills  was  levied,  six  for  school  and 
two  for  building.  A  few  changes  were  made 
in  the  corps  of  teachers  for  the  coming  term. 
From  twenty- five  to  thirty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  will  be  issued  by  the  Board, 
most  of  the  proceeds  to  be  used  m  paying  off 


bonds  coming  due  in  a  few  months.  The 
Board  has  almost  completed  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Ross  property  on 
Main  street.  The  dwelling  will  be  converted 
into  school-rooms  for  temporary  use.  The 
intention  is  to  erect  a  large  and  commodious 
building  on  this  site  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  As  the  lot  extends  from  Main  to 
Water  street,  access  can  be  had  from  both 
streets,  while  the  lot  is  of  suflficient  size  to 
give  ample  play-ground. 

NoRRiSTOWN— Supt.  Gotwals  :  The  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  high  school 
were  held  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  June 
25th.  The  house  was  packed  with  an  inter- 
ested audience.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  recitations, 
orations,  essays,  and  an  addre.ss  by  Hon. 
Aaron  S.  Swartz,  president  judge  of  the 
county.  Diplomas  were  presented  to  forty- 
eight  graduates.  A  citizen  of  the  borough 
founded  a  prize,  with  an  endowment  of  $20, 
to  be  given  as  follows  :  a  five-dollar  gold 

Eiece  to  the  best  pupil  in  drawing  in  the 
igh  school ;  $2.00  to  the  grammar  grade  ; 
|i.oo  to  the  secondary  grade.  These  prizes 
are  to  be  given  annually,  the  drawing 
teacher  to  make  the  selection.  The  fund  is 
to  be  called  "'The  Margaret  J.  F.  Ralston 
prize. ' '  Miss  Ralston  was  a  teacher  of  draw- 
ing for  nearly  four  years  prior  to  her  death. 

SuNBURY  — Supt.  Oberdorf:  A  class  of 
thirty-  graduated.  Three  grades  of  diplomas 
are  given.  Those  pupils  of  the  Senior  class 
whose  average  grade  for  the  year  is  ninety- 
five  or  more,  graduate  "with  high  honor;" 
those  whose  average  is  above  ninety  but  be- 
low ninety-five,  graduate  *'with  honor;" 
those  who  fall  below  ninety  but  are  above 
eighty,  are  said  to  have  completed  the  course 
taken,  whether  it  be  the  '*  College  Prepara- 
tory," the  **  Science  Course,"  or  the  "  Com- 
mercial," in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

West  Chester— Supt.  Jones:  An  exhibi- 
tion of  the  color  work  and  drawing  of  the 
pupils  from  all  grades,  and  the  mechanical 
drawing  and  wood  work  from  the  manual 
training  department,  was  prepared  and 
opened  for  inspection  towards  the  end  of  the 
session.  More  than  1,000  people  visited  the 
high  school  to  see  the  work  of  the  children. 
Many  favorable  comments  were  made.  To 
stimulate  the  pupils  to  their  best  efforts, 
D.  Webster  Meredith,  a  graduate  of  the  high 
school,  offered  two  prizes  each  for  the  great- 
est improvement  in  mechanical  drawing, 
wood  carving,  and  general  wood-work.  A 
class  of  twenty-eight  was  graduated  from 
the  high  school.  Of  these,  six  boys  and  six 
girls  have  entered  college,  while  four  more 
girls  have  taken  the  State  Board  examina- 
tions to  attend  the  State  Normal  School  in 
the  fall.  The  school  authorities  are  much 
encouraged  to  find  that  comparatively  few 
of  the  pupils  leave  school  during  the  four 
years'  high  school  course;  and  still  more  are 
they  cheered  by  the  large  number  that  con- 
tinue their  studies  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
public  schools. 
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Handel  was  one  of  the  most  humorous  of  mor- 
tals, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  irritable. 
His  best  jokes  were  perpetrated  frequemly  during 
his  most  violent  bursts  of  passion.  Having  occasion 
to  bring  out  one  of  'lis  oratorios  in  a  provincial  town 
of  England,  be  organ  to  look  about  for  such  material 
to  complete  hi*  orchestra  and  chorus  as  the  place 
might  affora.  One  and  another  was  recommended, 
as  usual,  as  being  a  splendid  singer,  a  great  player, 
and  so  on.  After  a  while  these  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  room,  and,  after  preliminaries,  Handel 
made  his  appearance,  puffing,  both  arms  full  of  man- 
uscripts. "Gentlemen."  quoth  he,  "you  all  read 
manuscripts?"  "Yes,  yes."  responded  from  all  parts 
of  the  room.  "  We  play  in  the  church,"  added  an 
old  man  behind  a  violoncello.      "Very  well,  play 


dis,"  s&id  Handel,  distributing  the  parts:  This  done^ 
and  a  few  explanations  delivered,  Handel  retired  to- 
a  distant  part  of  the  room  to  enjoy  the  effect.  The 
stumbling,  fumbling  and  blundering  that  ensued  is 
said  to  have  been  indescribable.  Handel's  sensitive 
ear  and  impetuous  spirit  could  not  long  brook  the 
insult,  and  clapping  his  hands  to  his  ears,  he  ran  to 
the  old  gentleman  of  the  violoncello,  and  shaking 
his  fist  furiously  at  the  terrified  man  and  the  instru- 
ment, said,  '*  You  blay  in  de  church ! — very  well — 
you  may  blay  in  de  church — for  we  read,  De  Lord 
is  long  suffering,  of  great  kindness,  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression  and  sin;  you  sal  blay  in  de  church,  but 
you  sal  not  blay  for  me !"  and  snatching  together  ^*»5 
manuscripts,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  j^ 
astonished  performers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 


SHELLS  OF  OCEAN. 
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J.  W.  Chbrrt.    C.  Matz  Ait. 


fj  Expression.  1^         -^  .  ^ 


1.  One  summer     eve,     with  pen  -  sive  thought,    I    wan-der'd     on       tlie    sea  -  beat 

2.  I    stoop' d  up  -   on        the   peb  -  bly  strand.   To   cull    the     toys     that  round  me 
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shorc.Whereoft,  in  heed-less  in- fant  sport,    I    gather'd  shells     in  days  be- fore,      I    gath-crt? 
lay.     But,  as    I   took  them  in    my  hand,   I  threw  them  one     by  one    a -way,     I  threwtlunt 
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shells     in 
one       by 


days    be  -  fore :    The  plashing    waves  like  mus  -  ic 
one      .1  -   way :    Oh,  thus,  I        said,    in     ev  -  'ry 

0    0 


fell,   Re-spon-sive 
stage,  By   toys   our 


to      my  fan-cy         wild;     A  dream  came  o'er  me  like  a  spell,       I  thought  I 
fan  •  cy    is    be  guiled ;  We  gather  thells  from  youth  to  age,  And  then  we 


was     again    a 
leave  them,  like  a 


child,    A  dream  came  o'er  mc  like  a  spell,  I  thought  I  was     a  -  gain,    a  -  gain 
child,  We  gaih-cr  shells  from  youth  to  age,  And  then  we  leave  them,  leave  them, 


a  child, 
like  a  child. 
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BE  GOOD  TO  WVE  WITH :  AT  HOME  AND  IN  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SOMK  THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


IN  the  Russian  department,  in  the  Art 
Building  of  the  Chicago  Exposition, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  gallery,  there  hung 
a  picture  that  attracted  much  attention, 
and  that  has  since  been  reproduced  so 
often  as  now  perhaps  to  be  more  widely 
known  than  any  other  of  the  fine  paint- 
ings upon  those  walls.  It  told  its  familiar 
story  simply  and  pleasantly,  and  one  lin- 
gered, as  loath  to  go,  and  came  back  day 
after  day  to  look  upon  it,  drawn  by  a 
spell  deeper  than  the  painter's  art.  And 
it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  picture  gallery 
of  memory  of  untold  thousands. 

She  comes  hurrying  from  the  kitchen, 
where  she  has  been  eagerly  and  lovingly 
busy,  hand  and  head  and  heart  at  the  ser- 
vice of  an  honored  guest, — the  most  hos- 
pitable woman,  shall  we  say,  in  all  Beth- 
any, and  one  of  the  best  and  most  helpful 
to  know,  and  to  love,  and  to  live  with  ? 
So  at  least  he  seemed  to  think  who  knew 
to  their  depths  the  hearts  of  those  about 
him,  and  longed  for  human  sympathy  and 
affection.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
record,  as  we  read  between  the  lines,  he 
seemed  to  regard  this  family,  two  sisters 
and  one  brother,  as  very  attractive  people, 
and  among  the  best  he  knew  in  Palestine. 

"Master,  bid  her  that  she  help  me. 
Mary  is  a  good  enough  girl,  but  she's 

*  Address  by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Principal  of  the 
Boys'  High  School,  before  the  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute of  Lancaster  City,  Pa.,  August  31,  1897. 


leaving  me  to  do  everything  just  now.  I 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about, 
but  it  seems  as  if  she  can't  tear  herself 
away  from  it.  You  are  tired  and  hungry, 
and  I  want  to  have  something  for  you  to 
eat  as  soon  as  possible. ' '  And ,  laughing, 
she  kept  on :  **  Mary  is  a  good  cook  and 
a  good  housekeeper,  and  always  ready  to 
lend  a  hand  when  anything  is  to  be  done, 
but  now — well,  I've  called  her  two  or 
three  times  and  she  doesn't  seem  to  hear 
me.     Bid  her  that  she  help  me." 

He  smiled  as  he  looked  into  her  truth- 
ful eyes,  noted  her  quick,  half-impatient 
manner  which  he  knew  so  well,  and  the 
tones  of  her  pleasant  voice  that  had  in 
them,  one  can  readily  imagine,  the  faint- 
est suggestion  of  fault-finding.  *  *  Martha, 
sit  down.  You  are  one  of  the  best  women 
in  the  world  ;  but  Mary  is  better  than  you 
are."  **I  know  that,"  she  said  impul- 
sively; **  I  always  knew  that.  But  I 
would  like  her  now  to  help  me  get  this  din- 
ner. ' '  And  she  laughed  good-naturedly  at 
Mary's  pleasant  disclaimer  that  Martha 
was  **the  best  woman"  she  knew — for 
they  were  friends,  you  know,  as  well  as 
sisters,  and  appreciated  and  loved  one 
another.  *  *  Don' t  worry  about  the  dinner, 
Martha" — and  in  his  fine  eyes  there 
beamed  a  light  that  spoke  more  than 
words  might  say — *'  nor  much  about  any- 
thing else.  All  that  in  good  time.  We 
were  talking  of  Eternity.     But  one  thing 
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is  needful.''  And  the  sisters  together 
soon  spread  the  generous  table  for  their 
welcome  guest. 

Christ  was  no  far-off  teacher,  cold  in 
manner,  didactic  in  method,  but  a  be- 
loved, and  trusted,  and  familiar  friend, 
good  to  live  with.  What  a  compliment 
did  he  pay  to  those  women  and  their 
brother  in  his  habit  of  going  to  their 
pleasant  home  in  Bethany! 

Good  to  live  with  !  Of  all  people  in  the 
world,  let  this  be  said  of  wife  and  mother, 
then  of  husband  and  father,  sister  and 
brother.  When  and  where  shall  we  name 
the  teacher?  Always  and  everywhere. 
There  hangs  before  you  the  portrait  of  a 
man  who  was  good  to  live  with  anywhere, 
as  thousands  will  bear  loving  testimony, 
but  especially  so  in  the  school-room.  He 
looks  down  upon  us  to-day  an  inspira- 
tion. **  Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh  '* — 
in  this  city  where  forty-five  years  ago  he 
lived  and  taught.  I  have  never  known 
any  boy  who  was  under  him,  when  Dr. 
Higbee  lived  with  us  in  this  High  School, 
who  does  not  recall  pleasant  memories  of 
the  man.  We  were  always  glad  to  go  to 
his  class-room,  for  there  was  life  there — 
in  the  man  himself  and  in  the  outlook. 
He  never  seemed  to  be  trying  to  teach  us 
much  ;  but  everything  was  interesting  to 
him.  And  as  he  looked  at  it,  and  thought 
about  it,  and  spoke  of  it,  and  had  so  many 
outside  connections  to  suggest,  interest- 
ing to  himself  and  to  us,  he  aroused 
curiosity  and  gave  impulse  to  something 
beyond.  I  have  been  grateful  to  him 
ever  since  for  waking  me  up  to  a  new 
thought  one  day  when  he  came  over  from 
the  mathematical  room  to  hear  our  class 
in  Caesar.  He  drove  his  pick  down  into 
one  of  the  paragraphs  on  the  Helvetian 
war,  and  turned  up  a  nugget  in  which  I 
caught  the  glint  of  gold — and  I've  known 
since  then  a  gold-field  richer  than  any 
the  Klondike^pvill  ever  show.  Ah  !  he  was 
good  to  live  with. 

I  cannot  say,  and  I  will  not  say 

That  he  is  dead  ;  he  is  just  away, 

With  a  cheery  smile,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand, 

He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land, 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 

It  needs  must  be  since  he  lingers  there. 

**  Away  !"  Would  we  be  good  to  live 
with — then  let  us  keep  that  thought 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  boys  and  girls  growing 
on  towards  manhood  and  womanhood. 
It  is  better  than  the  lesson  in  arith- 
metic or  geography.     It  is  the  thought 


of  immortality,  here  beautifully  put, 
which  lingers  upon  the  fancy  like  melody 
upon  the  ear.  Just  **away  " — a  Scotch 
expression  for  death.  Ian  Maclaren  re- 
fers to  it  very  tenderly  in  one  of  his 
books.  I  was  struck  with  it  first  when  a 
boy,  in  reading  **  My  Schools  and  School- 
masters," by  Hugh  Miller,  the  Scotch 
geologist.  He  speaks  of  the  print  of  the 
feet  of  the  little  lambs  upon  the  new- 
made  grave  of  his  child,  and  quotes  some 
lines  which  he  found  long  afterwards 
among  the  papers  of  its  mother.  I  have 
not  seen  the  book  in  many  years,  but 
have  thought  of  the  lines  often.  This 
should  be  the  best  *'away"  that  we  or 
our  pupils  will  ever  ponder  or  realize. 

Thou*rt  awa*  and  awa'  from  thy  father's  side, 
Thou*rt  awa*  and  awa'  from  thy  mother's  knee ; 
Thou'rt  awa'  from  our  blessing,  our  care,  our 

caressing, 
But  awa'  from  our  hearts  thou  ne'er  shalt  be. 

WAR-CRY  AND  WATCHWORD. 

Is  the  teacher  always  looking  out  for 
himself,  his  own  little  preferences,  and 
petty  interests  ?  He  is  not  good  to  live 
with.  The  subtle  influence  of  disposition 
and  character  will  make  itself  felt  among 
his  pupils,  unconsciously  it  may  be  to 
himseli  but  none  the  less  certainly  and 
harmfully.  He  will  not  be  good  to  live 
with  here,  and  still  better  to  get  away 
from  hereafter.  **  Look  out  for  No.  i  " 
is  the  war-cry  in  Hell.  **I/)ok  out  for 
No.  2  "  is  the  watch- word  in  Heaven. 
Here  on  this  battle-plain  of  Earth  and 
Time  we  hear  both  war-cry  and  watch- 
word. The  finest  gentleman  that  ever 
walked  the  earth — the  model  gentleman 
of  all  human  history — leads  the  hosts 
upon  whose  banner  this  latter  inscription 
stands  emblazoned  forever.  The  war-cry 
is  everywhere.  But  more  and  more 
the  watch-word  is  caught  up  by  gra- 
cious souls  and  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other in  increasing  volume  of  tone,  as 
increasing  thousands  learn  the  new  name 
written  in  that  white  stone  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic vision.  It  grows  like  the  steady, 
swelling  strains  of  that  celestial  har- 
mony in  the  titanic  strife  between  devils 
and  angels  shadowed  forth  in  the  great 
tone  poem  of  Tannhaiiser.  At  first  the 
music  is  all  wild,  rapid,  fierce,  exultant, 
discordant,  demoniac — **Look  out  for 
No.  I."  Then,  at  intervals, — nowd^owned 
by  the  tumult  of  the  instruments,  then 
heard  again  through  all  the  uproar — 
comes  the  hint  of  a  better  music.     Faint 
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and  sweet,  but  growing  stronger  and 
holding  longer.  Now  it  is  here,  and  here 
to  stay— until  at  last  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent orchestra  is  swelling  triumphantly 
upon  what  seems  an  echo  of  that  celestial 
mnsic— that  chorus  of  the  innumerable 
company,  and  those  harpers  harping  upon 
their  harps  beside  the  glassy  sea.  Apol- 
lyon  and  Michael  have  met  in  deadly  con- 
flict—and selfishness  and  wickedness  are 
driven  fi-om  the  field. 

GOOD  BOOKS  AND  GOOD  PEOPLE. 

We  need  to  know  a  few  good  people  liv- 
ing—but very  many  of  the  dead.  Books! 
In  them  we  find  most  of  the  people  we 
revere,  and  many  for  whom  we  feel  a  per- 
sonal affection.  Do  you  know  Hannah, 
in  the  Old  Testament  ?  She  is  one  of  the 
women  I  want  to  see  in  the  next  life.  Do 
you  know  Roxana  Poote  ?  She  is  another. 
Deep-souled  mothers  both,  three  thou- 
sand years  apart  in  time,  but  kindred 
souls,  and  so  three  thousand  years  are 
nothing.  If  they  have  met  they  have 
learned  long  since  to  know  each  other, 
and  the  later  born  has  doubtless  sought 
her  elder  sister.  Books!  What,  indeed, 
were  the  world  of  men  without  books! 

Hear  Alexander  Smith :  *  'Across  brawl- 
ing centuries  of  blood  and  war,  I  hear  the 
bleating  of  Abraham's  flocks,  the  tinkling 
of  the  t^lls  of  Rebekah*s  camels.  O  men 
and  women  so  far  separated  yet  so  near, 
so  strange  yet  so  well  known,  by  what 
miraculous  power  do  I  know  you  all ! 
Books  are  the  true  Elysian  fields  where 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  converse  and  into 
these  fields  a  mortal  may  venture  unap- 
pdled." 

And  John  Ruskin  :  *'A11  the  while  this 
eternal  court  is  open  to  you,  the  chosen 
and  the  mighty  of  every  place  and  time  ! 
Into  that  you  may  enter  always;  in  that 
you  may  take  fellowship  and  rank  accord- 
ing to  your  wish;  from  that,  once  entered 
into  it,  you  can  never  be  an  outcast  but 
by  your  own  fault.  No  wealth  will  bribe, 
no  name  overawe,  no  artifice  deceive  the 
guardian  of  those  Blysian  gates.  Do  you 
deserve  to  enter  ?  Pass.  Do  you  ask  to 
be  the  companion  of  nobles  ?  Make  your- 
self noble,  and  you  shall  be.  Do  you  long 
for  the  conversation  of  the  wise  ?  Learn 
to  understand  it,  and  you  shall  hear  it. 
But  on  other  terms  ?  No.  If  you  will 
not  rise  to  us,  we  cannot  stoop  to  you. 
Bread  of  flour  is  good  ;  but  there  is  bread, 
sweet  as  honey,  if  we  would  eat  it,  in  a 
good  book." 


Good  books  are  often  good  people  at 
their  best  and  so— very  good  to  live  with. 
'*  Such  as  are  thy  thoughts,"  says  Marcus 
Antoninus,  **such  also  will  be  the  char- 
acter of  thy  mind,  for  the  soul  is  dyed  by 
the  thought."  How  to  influence  thought 
wisely  is  then  the  grave  question.  You 
and  I  stand  where  it  is  the  one  serious 
business  of  our  lives  to  give  direction  to 
the  lives  of  others.  How  shall  we  do 
this,  how  can  we  do  it,  best?  No  com- 
mand of  yours  or  mine  will  cause  boy  or 
girl  to  abandon  any  evil  habit,  profanity, 
obscenity,  dishonesty,  idleness,  folly  of 
any  sort.  Such  command  is  from  the 
outside  only,  and,  to  be  regarded  even  in 
appearance,  must  be  supported  from  the 
outside  by  dread  of  penalty.  We  must 
go  deeper,  and  by  other  means  than  this, 
or  we  fail. 

The  winsome  lady  who  holds  court  in 
her  modest  school-room,  her  courtiers 
seldom  forgetting  that  they  are  little 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  does  this  only  be- 
cause she  has  their  hearts;  and  their 
hearts  she  can  have  only  as  she  can  con- 
trol their  thoughts ;  and  their  thoughts 
she  controls  only  through  her  own  fine 
personality,  and  by  constantly  putting 
into  their  receptive  minds  suggestions 
pleasing  and  wholesome.  She  lives  out 
her  own  beautiful  and  earnest  life  with 
them.  By  quiet  example,  by  personal 
appeal,  by  song  and  story  she  reaches 
them.  She  knows  the  best  in  literature 
and  in  life,  and  she  gives  them  of  her 
best,  and  they  go  out  from  her  with  a 
wealth  of  treasure  in  heart  and  mind  that 
for  not  a  few  of  her  pupils  will  be  cumu- 
lative for  a  life- time.  She  holds,  with 
Proebel,  that  *'  all  education  not  founded 
in  religion  is  unproductive;"  and,  with 
Warner,  that  "Good  literature  is  as 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  soul  as 
good  air  to  the  growth  of  the  body,  and 
that  it  is  just  as  bad  to  put  weak  thought 
into  the  mind  of  a  child  as  to  shut  it  up 
in  a  room  that  is  unventilated."  She 
does  not  try  to  teach  so  much,  but  she 
has  many  an  immortal  poem  and  many  a 
good  thing  in  prose,  fi-om  the  Bible  and 
elsewhere,  as  familiar  iti  her  school  as  is 
the  old  multiplication  table.  Is  such  a 
teacher  good  to  live  with  ? 

SUGGESTIVE  IDEAS  :   OLDER  CLASSES. 

If  I  had  the  choice  of  where  the  early 
school  years  of  my  child  should  be  spent, 
I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  in  an 
ungraded  school  under  a  good  teacher. 
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A  good  ungraded  school,  with  a  good 
teacher  in  love  with  learning — especially 
if  it  be  near  a  stream,  not  far  from  the 
woods,  and  the  teacher  be  on  speaking 
terms  with  nature — is  an  ideal  place  for 
the  early  years  of  school  life.  The 
graded  school  of  the  city  is  a  necessity  of 
the  situation,  and  of  course  a  very  good 
thing,  but  in  it  the  average  pupil  is 
usually  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  his  country  cousin  under  a  good 
teacher.  In  the  ungraded  school  the 
young  pupil  has  the  chance  of  hear- 
ing the  recitations  of  the  older  classes, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  teacher  as  to 
many  things  quite  beyond  his  class  grade 
that  may  awaken  curiosity,  arouse  in- 
terest, stimulate  inquiry,  afford  knowl- 
edge.   Let  me  illustrate. 

Prom  the  advanced  class  in  reading  a 
little  fellow  hears  the  sentence:  **One 
needs  to  cherish  the  splendid  ideals  of  the 
poet  and  the  evangelist."  He  doesn't 
know  what  it  means.  It  is  discussed; 
he  is  interested  ;  and  he  gets  its  meaning 
'*  as  through  a  glass  darkly."  Then  the 
teacher  says :  I^k  at  that  work  cherish. 
The  first  part  of  it,  cher,  is  a  French  word, 
and  means  **dear"  (as  cher  ami,  dear 
friend),  it  comes  from  a  Latin  word,  cams, 
**dear."  ** Cherish,"  therefore,  means 
**  to  hold  dear,"  **  One  needs  to  'hold 
dear  *  the  splendid  ideals,  *  *  etc.  The  little 
fellow  feels  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  he  sees 
the  light  flash  that  reveals  to  him  a  new 
thought. 

The  class  reads:  *  *  We  should  accumu- 
late all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge."  He 
knows  all  but  one  word  in  the  sentence, 
and,  lacking  that,  he  knows  nothing. 
He  listens.  The  boys  have  been  studying 
some  Latin.  The  teacher  inquires,  *  *  From 
what  does  that  word  *  accumulate '  come  ?' ' 
A  lad  answers:  **The  Latin  words,  ad 
*  to,*  and  cumulus,  a  '  heap,'  or  *  pile.'  It 
means  'to  add  to  the  stock  we  already 
have.'"  More  light — these  words  are 
interesting. 

Another  reads:  **  Saturate  their  minds 
with  wholesome  thought,  so  far  as  they 
can  or  will  absorb  it."  **  What  does  this 
mean  ?"  asks  the  teacher.  The  little  fel- 
low listens;  he  is  eager  now.  The  class 
knows  fairly  well  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  nobody  can  give  the  derivation 
of  the  unusual  words.  They  refer  to  the 
dictionary:  ** Saturate"  is  from  satur, 
••  full  of,"  **  make  full  of;"  and  **  absorb," 
from  ab,  **from,"  and  sorbco,  **to  drink 
in,"  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water;  and  the 


meaning:  "Fill  their  minds  with  whole- 
some thought  so  far  as  they  can  take  it  in. ' ' 

Nobody  had  observed  that  the  little 
fellow  was  interested  or  listening,  but 
from  that  chance  recitation  he  had  got 
what  started  him  upon  a  new  line  of 
thought,  and  did  much  towards  shaping 
his  career.  He  knew  later  in  life  that 
that  teacher  had  been  good  to  live  with, 
and  that  school  a  blessed  place  for  him. 
In  any  school  words  are  one  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  that  can  be  talked 
about  every  day,  if  possible,  especially  in 
the  spelling  and  reading  lessons,  by  teach- 
er and  pupils.  Dr.  Holmes  says:  **  There 
is  more  poetry  in  words  than  in  sentences. ' ' 
And  the  child,  who  lives  so  largely  in  the 
world  of  the  imagination,  is  always  more 
or  less  a  poet. 

We  want  but  little  work  attempted  in 
formal  science  among  the  children.  The 
show  of  gain  here  is  very  deceptive.  It 
vanishes  like  the  light  snow  from  the  ditch 
in  the  spring  sunshine.  These  are  years 
when  the  splendid  faculty  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  awake.  In  these  years  we  want 
symbolism  and  parable,  fairy  tale  and 
fable.  We  want  language,  spoken  and 
read  and  written,  all  that  can  be  acquired, 
of  our  own  and  other  languages.  We 
want  much  that  is  best  in  literature  stored 
in  the  memory  for  present  good  and  for 
the  time  to  come.  We  want  old-fashioned 
spelling  and  arithmetic  and  music;  not 
much  history  or  geography ;  not  many 
branches,  but  suggestive  instruction  in 
many  things.  Let  us  have  in  these  im- 
portant years  as  much  as  possible  of 
thoughts  and  things  everlasting,  things 
that  we  can  take  with  us  gladly  on 
through  life  down  to  the  end,  and  prob- 
ably ^yond  it. 

In  this  connection  let  me  recall  a  pleas- 
ant thought  of  Bayard  Taylor,  a  name 
familiar  to  you  all.  He  began  to  study 
Greek  when  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
Howells  tells  of  how  he  met  him  once 
with  a  Greek  author  in  his  hand.  Taylor 
said  he  was  beginning  to  read  the  lan- 
guage. Howells  was  surprised  that  be 
should  take  it  up  so  late  in  life.  Taylor 
replied,  "Oh,  but  you  know  I  expect  to 
use  it  in  the  other  world."  That  made 
it  worth  while,  but  was  he  sure  of  the 
other  world?  **  As  sure  as  I  am  of  this," 
said  Taylor.  And  Howells  adds:  "I 
have  always  kept  the  impression  of  the 
young  faith  which  spoke  in  his  voice,  and 
was  more  than  his  words." 

Is  it  good  to  live  with  people  who  hold 
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to  snch  a  cheerful  faith  as  this  ?  Is  that 
teacher  good  to  live  with  whose  boys 
and  girls  are  encouraged  to  think  thus  of 
to-morrow,  and  of  the  immortality  to 
which  we  look  forward  with  what  the 
New  Testament  calls  a  ''certain  hope?" 

RHYTHMIC  BEAT  IN  POETRY. 

Do  you  enjoy  yourself  and  want  your 
pupils  to  enjoy  the  rhythmic  beat  in  poetry 
that  makes  music  of  the  sounding  lines? 
Then  put  it  into  the  air  of  your  school- 
room. Let  the  ictus  fall  where  the  accent 
comes,  and  let  it  fall  hard.  Lead  your 
pupils  in  scanning  the  lines  in  concert, 
or  by  classes,  and  have  them  scan  not  de- 
tached lines  only,  but  the  poem  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  for  little  boys  and  girls,  all  of  whom 
sing,  to  know  and  recognize  promptly 
the  two  common  feet,  the  iambus  and  the 
dactyl,  or  the  same  reversed  in  trochee 
and  anapest ;  or  to  know  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  the  metre  abbreviations  in  the 
hymn  book,  which  are  the  same  meas- 
ured lines  as  found  elsewhere  in  very  much 
of  our  best  poetry.  Soon  they  will  know 
how  to  do  this  easy  and  pleasant  work  as 
well  as  the  teacher  or  any  one  else.  But 
do  not  teach  it,  this  simple  scanning,  as 
a  leading  thing,  or  as  a  great  thing.  The 
thought  is  always  the  great  thing  ;  then 
the  fitting  words  by  which  it  is  expressed; 
then  the  arrangement  of  these  words  into 
musical  lines, — though  it  is  the  music  of 
the  lines  that  may  first  attract  and  please. 
.  On  the  wharf  in  Philadelphia  a  few 
days  since  my  ear  caught  the  beat  of  a 
trochaic  tetrameter  line.  I  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  full,  rich  voice,  and  lis- 
tened for  the  words  as  the  question  was 
repeated : 

"  TelK  me  war'  yo  wan'  'o  go'  to." 

It  was  warm.  The  black  man  sat  on  a 
stone  step,  hat  and  coat  off,  trying  to 
keep  cool,  bald  crown,  good  head,  kind 
face.  A  boy  had  sat  down  beside  him, 
and  was  leaning  towards  him,  a  look  of 
"help  wanted*'  in  his  eyes  and  all  over 
him ;  and  the  black  man  wanted  to  help 
him,  but  must  first  know  just  where  he 
wanted  to  go.  **Tell  me  where  you 
want  to  go  to."  It  was  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture, but  1  hardly  think  the  old  man  knew 
that  he  was  talking  in  trochees. 

Let  me  give  you  some  verses  in  which 
the  iambus,  the  trochee,  the  dactyl  and 
the  anapest  come  in  the  order  here  named 
to  show  how  simple  and  natural  the  work 
here  suggested ; 


Iambus:   C.  M. 

The  winds  so  sweet  with  birch  and  fern, 

A  sweeter  memory  blow  ; 
And  there  in  spring  the  veeries  sing 
The  songs  ot  long  ago. 

I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  his  love  and  care. 

Trochee  :     8s  and  7s. 

Life  is  real !    Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ! 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 

But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow, 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Dactyl: 

Labor  is  life  !    *Tis  the  still  water  faileth ; 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth  ; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  aa- 
saileth ; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glorjr !— the  flying  cloud  lightens  ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them 
in  tune  ! 

Anapest : 

*Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a 

breath. 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of 

death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the 

shroud— 
Oh  1  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

Have  your  head  full  of  these  good 
things;  quote  them  freely;  note  the  bright 
eye,  and  the  ready  ear,  as  your  pupils  are 
becoming  educated;  and  presently  the 
tone  of  every-day  acquaintance,  in  which 
these  lines  and  verses  and  poems  may 
come  to  be  repeated — for  teacher  and  pupil 
should  constantly  be  adding  to  this  store 
of  treasure  better  than  gold.  Hear  Long- 
fellow in  **The  Day  is  Done:'* 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice, 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music. 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 

As  you  know,  when  we  quote  a  fine 
thing  in  verse  we  usually  do  it  with  a 
flourish,  or  on  stilts,  or  at  half -breath. 
Let  the  schools  think  poetry  more,  in 
all  the  charm  of  its  exceeding  beauty  and 
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excellence,  and  they  will  come  to  talk  it 
more  as  a  mother-tongue.  Teachers  who 
l^ave  this  high -grade  work  in  their 
schools,  themselves  and  their  pupils  en- 
joying it,  are  never  forgotten,  but  are 
remembered  with  increasing  gratitude 
because  they  were  good  to  live  with. 

INDIAN  CORN  :  A  WONDER  LESSON. 

Do  you  want  a  subject  for  a  wonder 
lesson  ?  You  are  embarrassed  by  riches. 
They  are  here  on  every  hand  by  tens  of 
thousands.  Almost  anything  will  do.  I 
know  nothing  more  common  or  more 
striking  than  the  Indian  corn,  growing  in 
our  gardens  and  in  the  fields  everywhere 
about  us,  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
and  most  useful  grains  in  the  world. 
What  a  wonder  story  you  can  tell  of  this 
marvelous  plant!  *'  First  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 
When,  as  a  child,  I  used  to  read  these 
familiar  words  in  the  Bible,  I  always 
thought  it  meant  our  yellow  corn  planted 
in  the  spring  time  and  gathered  to  the 
crib  in  the  autumn.  Years  later  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  this  *'  corn ''  was  a 
kind  of  wheat  or  barley,  and  that  all  the 
wealth  of  Jerusalem  could  not  in  those 
days  have  bought  an  ear  of  our  common 
corn. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  selfish  farmer 
who  had  got  a  new  variety  of  Indian  corn, 
and  to  a  neighbor  who  wanted  to  buy  a 
little  of  it,  he  replied:  **Not  a  grain." 
In  his  ignorance  he  thought  he  could 
keep  it  all  on  his  own  farm.  He  did  not 
know  of  stamen  and  pistil,  pollen  and 
ovary— perhaps  only  of  horses  and  hogs 
and  dollars ;  knowledge  very  good  to  have 
if  a  small  fraction  of  a  large  unit,  but  if  it 
be  all  a  man  has,  then  of  little  value  in 
the  great  account.  His  neighbor,  more 
knowing  than  he,  taught  him  a  lesson  in 
botany,  and  had  the  corn  both  without 
buying  it,  without  his  consent,  and  with- 
out risk  of  a  law-suit.  The  new  corn  hap- 
pened to  be  planted  along  the  line  fence 
between  the  farms.  The  neighbor,  see- 
ing this,  selected  the  best  grains  from  the 
middle  of  some  of  his  best  ears  for  seed, 
and  planted  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  The  land  was  equally  good  ;  the 
rains  fell  and  the  sun  shone  alike  on  each 
field.  The  corn  grew  and  flourished  and 
neared  the  time  when  the  staminate  blos- 
soms of  the  tassel  would  shed  their  pollen 
upon  the  silken  bloom  below.  He  noted 
the  right  moment,  and  then  cut  the  plume 
(the  tassel,  Gray  calls  it)  from  every  stock 


of  his  own  com,  so  that  no  pollen  from  his 
own  field  should  fertilize  his  com — it 
must  all  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  The  new  corn  was  rich  in  pollen 
which  floated  on  the  air  and  fell  here  and 
there  with  little  regard  to  line  fences. 
The  life  forces  went  on  working  out  their 
results  in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  and, 
when  the  husking  time  came,  both  hauled 
to  their  bams  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
com — much  to  the  chagrin  and  somewhat 
to  the  edification  of  the  stingy  farmer. 

The  lesson  of  the  pollen  is  in  this  story, 
and  a  deeper  lesson  yet  for  the  growing 
boy  and  ^irl.  It  is  good  teaching.  If 
you  can  give  many  lessons  like  this,  you 
are  a  teacher  good  to  live  with.  I  went 
to  school  on  the  Duke  Street  hill,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  to  a  man  who  taught 
many  such  lessons.  Was  he  good  to  live 
with  in  those  far-off  days? 

But  we  want  to  look  at  the  com.  A 
green  stalk  may  be  brought  to  the  school, 
roots  and  all.  Take  the  circuit  from  the 
seed  dropped  into  the  ground  in  the  late 
spring  to  the  seed  from  the  ear  in  the  fall. 
The  green  shoot  comes  up  ;  the  leaves  of 
the  beautiful,  vigorous  thing  are  rapidly 
developed— -in  the  warm  June  days  after  a 
rain  how  they  grow  ! — then  the  rustling 
two-edged  sword-blades  of  July ;  the 
light  yellow  plume  of  staminate  blos- 
soms, whose  pollen  is  grains  of  pearl  un- 
der the  microscope  ;  and  the  floss  silk  of 
the  pistillate  flower,  (the  ear)  pink  in 
color,  soft  in  texture,  with  its  broad, 
close-fitting  sheath  (the  husk)  for  pro- 
tection to  the  ovary. 

This  long  silken  tassel  is  for  use  much 
more  than  for  beauty,  though  it  is  very 
beautiful.  We  go  to  market  and  buy 
our  dozen  ears  of  com,  husk  them  and 
strip  down  their  soft  and  glossy  threads 
of  silk,  without  a  thought  of  Almighty 
design.  Look  closer!  Remove  your  husk 
carefully,  so  that  no  thread  of  silk  is  dis- 
turbed. Start  with  the  grain  farthest 
from  the  silken  tassel,  take  the  next,  the 
next,  the  next,  each  has  its  own  thread 
in  orderly  succession,  and  it  stands  at  one 
end  of  that  thread— where  is  the  other 
end  ?  Outside  of  the  sheath,  each  thread 
ending  in  its  stigma,  a  wonderlul  struc- 
ture, hundreds  of  them  together  making 
up  the  soft,  rich  silken  tassel,  swaying  in 
the  breeze  and  kissed  by  the  sunlight, 
waiting  for  the  touch  of  the  new  life  and 
energy  that  must  come  from  above.  The 
pollen  boxes  burst,  and  shed  abroad  their 
treasure  of  pearls — for  the  shape  is  pearl 
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—I  have  never  seen  any  pollens  truer 
pearls  than  these  of  some  varieties  of  the 
com.  As  the  fine  shower  falls  through 
this  warm  snmmer  air,  these  waiting 
stigmas  grasp  it  eagerly,  gather  of  it 
abundantly,  and  through  the  long  style 
(the  thread  of  silk)  connecting  the  light 
and  life  without  with  the  embryo  seed 
within,  the  vitalizing  influence  passes — 
how  no  man  can  tell —  until  every  ovule 
is  fertilized,  and  develops  in  God's  good 
way  into  a  seed  that  can  be  sown  the  next 
season  to  repeat  the  old  tale  of  marvel  as 
from  the  beginning,  another  link  in  a 
chain  of  apparently  endless  succession. 

And  you  and  I  and  the  farmer  may  be 
as  little  interested  in  this  marvel,  as  ig- 
norant of  it  and  as  blind  to  it,  as  are  the 
horses  and  the  cattle  or  the  trees  and  the 
stones.  Let  us  get  this  thought  clearly 
into  our  own  minds  and  then  preach  this 
great  Gospel  of  Wonder  to  our  children. 
Bat  if  you  cannot  feel  it  you  will  not  do 
much  with  it.  Go  away  and  pray  God  to 
give  you  the  seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear, 
the  feeling  heart.  Alas!  for  our  children 
when  the  only  things  we  can  teach  them 
are  a  little  ciphering,  which  we  call  arith- 
metic; the  cast-iron  order  of  letters  in 
words,  which  we  call  spelling;  some 
sounding  of  words  from  the  printed  page, 
which  we  call  reading;  a  little  geography 
and  history,  most  of  which  is  soon  forgot- 
ten; some  rules  in  grammar  that  we  our- 
selves too  often  violate  and  hear  others 
violate  almost  without  thought  or  silent 
protest. 

Let  us  know  and  try  to  teach  things  that 
may  startle  and  awaken  and  bless,  things 
that  have  in  them  the  enduring  quality. 
The  world  about  us  is  full  of  marvels, 
suggesting  the  Divine.  I  have  taken  but 
one.  Look  at  the  cherry  tree  or  any  other 
tree  in  fruit.  How  different  from  the 
com,  but  no  less  wonderful.  Look  at  the 
strawberry  or  any  other  berry — at  any- 
thing that  has  life  and  law  behind  it,  or 
law  without  life.  Be  a  poet  when  you  talk 
of  these  things,  that  is,  full  of  the  spirit  of 
wonder  and  reverence— feeling  somewhat 
as  Moses  felt  when  from  out  the  burning 
bush  the  Almighty  spake  to  him.  From 
out  field  and  bush  and  tree  the  same  God 
speaks  to  us  as  to  him.  Can  we  too  see 
and  hear  ?  If  we  cannot,  then  let  us  pray 
that  some  Healer  may  come  to  touch 
our  blind  eyes,  and  unstop  our  deaf  ears,  if 
not  for  ourselves  at  least  for  our  children, 
that  their  finer  sensibilities  may  be  awak- 
ened and  their  lives  be  blessed. 


GRAMMAR  AND  RAPID  ADDITION. 

Do  you  teach  grammar  ?  Don't  waste 
much  time  on  the  text-book  until  pupils 
know  nouns  from  verbs,  and  adjectives 
from  prepositions,  etc.  Know  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  rules.  If  they  are  not  in 
the  book  you  use,  make  them,  or  get 
them  fi-om  another  book  !  Have  every- 
body write  and  commit  them  to  memory, 
whether  understood  or  not.  Don't  expect 
the  impossibility  of  having  everybody 
understand  everything.  Know  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  good  definitions.  Have 
them  written  out  by  everybody  and  com- 
mitted to  memory,  whether  understood  or 
not.  Take  page  after  page  of  your 
readers,  go  over  them  diligently  for  nouns, 
and  nothing  else.  Use  rules  and  defini- 
tions here  and  there  as  you  can.  Then 
for  other  parts  of  speech,  one  at  a  time, 
using  rules  and  definitions  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. Let  the  boys  and  girls  weigh  the 
words — in  the  hand,  if  you  choose — to 
get  the  heft  of  them,  and  see  how  they 
fit  to  the  definitions.  Gradually  light 
will  come,  and  they  will  know  that  it  is 
coming.  When  somewhat  familiar  with 
rules  take  the  words  as  they  come  on  the 
printed  page  of  reader  or  book,  giving 
rules  only  and  nothing  else.  Presently 
they  will  have  some  working  knowledge 
of  grammar  so  as  to  make  the  study  of  the 
text- book  more  profitable.  It  is  a  good 
thing  at  this  stage  and  afterwards  to  keep 
a  small  blank  book  for  incorrect  English 
they  may  hear,  these  expressions  to  be 
corrected  in  class  with  rules.  This  prac- 
tical exercise  enables  the  pupil  to  get 
grammar  out  of  the  book  and  into  the 
life,  in  his  everyday  thought  and  speech. 

Do  you  teach  arithmetic  ?  Don't  think 
it  the  greatest  thing  on  the  list,  nor  have 
too  many  divisions  of  the  subject,  nor 
teach  it  too  much.  Better  throw  your 
slates  out  of  the  window  than  to  do  this. 
But  teack  it  hard,  make  results  as  sure  as 
you  can,  and  compel  as  rapid  work  as 
possible.  When  a  pupil  has  become  an 
expert  in  the  matter  in  hand,  let  him  or 
her  be  excused  until  another  subject  is 
taken  up.  So  often  boys  and  girls  do  not 
know  how  to  add,  that  if  I  were  teaching 
arithmetic,  I  would  have  plenty  of  rapid 
addition.  I  think  I  would  put  a  problem 
on  the  board — say  12X16,  twelve  rows  of 
sixteen  figures  each — and  keep  it  there 
as  a  perpetual  challenge  to  the  school 
that  they  cannot  add.  If  anybody  made 
a  very  high  record  on  tests  against  time, 
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I  would  excuse  him.  Changing  a  very 
few  figures  in  the  problem  will  make  it 
new  sdmost  in  a  second.  The  entire 
school  might  have  this  exercise  once  or 
perhaps  twice  a  week.  Mark  time  !  and 
change  the  problem  when  the  time's  up, 
no  matter  who  is  late  on  it.  Hammered 
upon  it  in  this  way  through  the  grades, 
gradually  simple  addition  would  be  so 
mastered  as  to  become  almost  automatic, 
and  you  would  be  remembered  gratefully 
for  having  made  it  so. 

Perhaps  you  think  people  can  add,  and 
especially  school  boys  and  school  girls. 
Don't  deceive  yourself.  Neither  you  nor 
I  can  make  a  ** centre  shot'*  every  time 
in  addition.  When  boys  come  into  our 
High  School,  and  good  problems  are 
given  them  for  quick,  sure  work  in  simple 
addition,  a  class  of  thirty  boys  has  often 
got  ten  or  a  dozen  different  answers.  But 
after  Mr.  Gable  has  put  his  time  test  on 
them  for  a  little  while — *  *  so  many  seconds 
or  nothing*' — they  quit  that  amusing 
variety  and  all  sing  nearly  the  same  note. 
The  rapid  addition  exercise  is  one  at  which 
everybody  goes  as  if  he  were  in  earnest — 
and  he  is  in  earnest  and  enjoys  it.  It  is 
the  one  thing,  addition,  which  he  thinks 
he  can  do  and  ought  to  do,  and  he  is  dis- 
gusted with  himself  at  failure.  Sometimes 
he  pays  himself  left-handed  compliments ; 
and  when  a  boy  of  wit  and  energy,  look- 
ing at  his  work,  calls  himself  a  **foor* 
and  an  **  ignoramus,"  it  is  usually  an  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  times. 

But  much  more  can  be  taught  from 
this  challenge  problem  than  rapid  addi- 
tion. **  To  morrow  this  will  be  a  forest, 
first  line  oaks;  second,  hickories;  third, 
pines;  fourth,  maples,  etc.  I  want  to  see 
how  many  know  what  these  trees  look 
like,  and  can  describe  them  and  their 
fruit.  Get  leaves,  or  pictures,  or  look 
carefully  at  the  trees  themselves  and  read 
descriptions  of  them  if  you  can,  so  that 
you  can  describe  them."  After  some  at- 
tention to  the  trees,  until  pupils  are  able 
to  tell  where  different  kinds  of  trees  are 
growing  in  the  city,  from  having  seen  and 
recognized  and  become  somewhat  inter- 
ested in  them,  let  the  problem  stand  for 
native  flowering  plants,  foreign  plants  in 
our  yards  and  gardens,  fruit  trees,  garden 
vegetables,  field  products,  insects,  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  men,  monkeys,  dogs,  met- 
als, rocks,  shells,  capitals,  punctuation 
marks,  feet  in  poetry,  ships,  mechanics' 
tools,  farming  implements,  weapons  of 
war,  musical  instruments,  etc. ,  etc.  Touch 


geography,  grammar,  physiology,  spell- 
ing, history,  astronomy,  anything,  every- 
thing, to  awaken  attention  and  give  many 
new  things  to  think  about,  and  many  new 
facts  of  unusual  interest  outside  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  school  work.  The  variety 
here  depends  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher;  and  the  time  of  the  exercise,  un- 
der the  lead  of  a  live  teacher,  would  never 
be  long  enough  to  exhaust  interest  in  the 
subject. 

They  must  know  the  multiplication 
table  and  the  tables  of  denominate  num- 
bers, simple  matters  which  afford  a  good 
chance  for  fast  work.  Half  the  arithme- 
tic is  fractions  in  one  form  or  another. 
Play  with  fractions  as  experts  play  base- 
ball. And  the  square  and  cube  roots  are 
really  no  harder  than  long  division  to  a 
boy  or  girl  of  brains  who  is  awake,  atten- 
tive, and  observant. 

GOOD  MEMORY  WORK. 

I  have  said  almost  nothing  to  you  of 
what  I  regard  the  one  best  thing  upon 
the  school  curriculum  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  grade,  the  one  thing  that  has 
in  it  greatest  benefit  for  either  teacher  or 
pupil  capable  of  growth,  and  with  even 
greater  promise  of  good  for  the  teacher 
than  for  the  pupil :  Good  things  in  litera- 
ture recited  at  stated  periods  as  regular 
and  frequent  and  long-continued  as  in  the 
case  of  arithmetic,  or  spelling,  or  geog- 
raphy, or  any  other  of  the  ordinary 
branches  of  study.  To-day  I  have  little 
time  for  that  further  than  to  say  that  I 
know  no  one  thing  that  will,  as  the  years 
go  by,  make  you  as  teachers  more  useful, 
more  influential  for  good  in  the  school- 
room, more  helpful  to  the  children  under 
your  care,  longer  remembered  with  grati- 
tude by  your  best  pupils  when  they  have 
grown  old  enough  to  judge  intelligently 
of  values  and  to  decide  relentlessly  be- 
tween the  tinsel  and  the  gold,  and  in 
every  way  better  to  live  with  both  in 
your  schools  and  in  your  homes.  It 
means  work  for  the  teacher.  I  know  that 
well,  but  I  know  equally  well  that  it  is 
work  well  worth  the  doing  for  Time  and 
for  Eternity. 

I  am  an  enthusiast  in  this  direction, 
they  say.  I  accept  the  word — **en," 
*'  theos  "— "  god  within."  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  inspired  to  good  works,  en- 
thusiastic. Often  we  dream  day-dreams  of 
things  in  which  we  are  interested.  Some- 
times we  dream  when  we  are  asleep.  Prof. 
Matz  tells  me  of  the  music  he  hears  in  his 
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sleep — nothing  to  equal  it  in  his  waking 
hours,  nor  anything  that  he  recalls  in  his 
past  life  so  rich  in  musical  memories.  Does 
he  make  it  as  he  dreams  it?  If  he  does 
I  wish  he  could  put  it  down,  for  the  world 
would  hear  it  with  delight.  Or  does  he 
improvise,  with  more  than  his  marvelous 
waking  skill,  upon  some  theme  that 
haunts  him  from  that  wonderful  music 
hall  of  memory  which  is  his?  So  now 
and  then  I  dream,  not  such  exquisite 
dreams  as  his,  but  of  reading  page  after 
page  of  books,  pathos  and  humor,  prose 
and  poetry,  sometimes  enjoying  it  keenly, 
again  with  little  interest,  and  sometimes 
condemning  it.  Do  we  make  such  things  ? 
or  recall  pages  seen  long  ago  and  now 
lost  to  active  memory  ?  It  is  an  interest- 
ing question  which  we  are  always  content 
to  leave  unanswered. 

But  we  laugh  at  an  odd  dream,  more 
especially  if  in  the  line  of  our  waking 
thought.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  made  me 
a  promise  a  few  nights  ago  in  good  faith 
(on  my  side  at  least),  but  as  yet  he  hasn't 
kept  it.  It  was  very  funny.  A  half-dozen 
of  us  were  chatting  pleasantly  together. 
In  the  party  were  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Rev.  D.  W.  Bartine,  and  two  or  three 
others  whom  I  do  not  now  recall.  Mr. 
Beecher  and  Mr.  Bartine  were  the  life  of 
the  little  company,  brimming  over  with 
good-nature,  and  full  of  laughter,  wit,  and 
sparkle.  They  looked  exactly  as  of  old, 
as  I  have  seen  them  so  often  in  their  pul- 
pits, large  men,  strong  faces ;  their  hair 
as  they  wore  it  of  old,  eyes  bright,  voices 
their  own,  expression  of  the  face  perfect. 
In  what  spirits  they  were  that  night!  We 
all  seemed  on  terms  of  the  utmost  famil- 
iarity, as  on  the  footing  of  old  acquaint- 
ance. I  have  heard  these  men  preach 
often,  Mr.  Bartine  forty  years  ago  and 
Mr.  Beecher  between  forty  and  twenty 
years,  and  remember  them  both  gratefully, 
and  so  they  were  there  as  I  knew  them 
well.  During  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  I 
said,  **  Mr.  Beecher,  I'm  interested  in 
good  memory  work,  and  I  want  you  to 
say  a  good  word  for  it. '  *  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  there  was  a  large  meeting  to  be  held 
at  which  he  was  to  speak,  and  where  a 
word  from  him  would  have  weight.  He 
laughed  and  said,  '*  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  it,  but  am  too  old  to  do  much  of  it.*' 
I  replied,  "Say  what  you  can  on  the 
subject,  and  why  you  approve  it — never 
mbd  your  personal  practice."  He 
laughed  again,  as  if  at  the  absurdity  of 
his  being  able  to  quote  so  little  with  accu- 


racy, and  agreed  to  do  it  for  he  approved 
it.  I  awoke  at  once,  and  while  the  dream 
was  fresh  in  my  mind  noted  down  the 
conversation.  Another  amusing  feature 
of  the  case,  and  which  I  seemed  to  know 
very  well  in  my  dream,  is  that  Mr. 
Beecher  used  to  say  he  could  never  re- 
member anything  but  the  prepositions 
that  govern  the  ablative  case  in  Latin, 
and  these  he  was  accustomed  to  rattle  off 
at  breakneck  speed,  always  enjoying  the 
fun  of  it. 

I  have  for  forty  years  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Beecher,  knowing  what 
manner  of  man  he  was,  and  seeing  the 
good  work  he  did  in  this  country  for  a 
generation  and  longer.  Once  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  repay  some- 
thing of  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to  this 
remarkable  man.  Two  men  whom  I 
knew  very  well  had  engaged  him  to  lec- 
ture in  Lancaster.  It  was  just  after  the 
famous  trial  had  ended.  The  lecture 
rate  with  Major  Pond  was  $350.  After 
they  had  tried  the  sale  of  tickets  for  some 
days  with  little  result,  they  gave  it  up. 
I  happened  to  call  at  the  book-store  of  one 
of  them,  and,  inquiring  how  they  were 
getting  along  with  the  Beecher  lecture, 
learned  that  they  had  just  written  to  can- 
cel the  engagement,  but  the  letter  was 
not  yet  mailed.  I  volunteered  at  once  to 
take  the  place  of  the  man  who  was  just 
about  to  mail  the  letter,  if  the  other 
would  stand.  I  owed  too  much  to  Mr. 
Beecher  to  permit  such  an  indignity  to  be 
put  upon  him  in  Lancaster.  It  was  so 
arranged ;  and  on  the  night  originally  ad- 
vertised there  were  more  people  present 
than  ever  assembled  in  Fulton  Hall  be- 
fore or  since  to  hear  a  paid  lecture.  The 
hall  was  so  crowded  that  it  was  necessary 
to  seat  the  stage  for  those  who  came  from 
Marietta  and  Columbia  on  a  special  train 
that  I  had  the  railroad  authorities  run  for 
their  accommodation.  I  made  no  canvass, 
nor  asked  any  one  to  buy  a  ticket;  merely 
put  the  facts,  using  printer's  ink  freely.  In 
addition  to  complimentary  tickets,  which 
were  given  out  generously,  the  amount 
realized  from  tickets  sold  was  $576,  the 
expenses  about  $530,  leaving  a  modest 
balance.  My  purpose  was  not  profit  of 
this  sort,  but  to  give  Mr.  Beecher  a 
grand  audience  and  a  popular  ovation. 
Such  it  was  in  every  way,  and  after  the 
lecture  he  had  a  reception  at  the  Stevens 
House.  He  told  me  he  would  *'  be  glad 
to  speak  to  a  house  like  that  every 
night.*'     But  he  never  knew  how  near  it 
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came  to  being  no  house  at  all,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  lecture  engage- 
ment. There  are  few  things  in  my  life 
to  which  I  look  back  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  to  this  opportunity  to  honor 
Mr.  Beecher — the  noble  son  of  Roxana 
Foote— at  a  time  when  he  was  so  foully 
maligned.  He  was  another  man  who 
was  very  good  to  live  with,  in  thought 
and  in  purpose  as  in  life. 

But  I  have  held  you  too  long  upon  these 
random  thoughts,  and  perhaps  owe  you 
an  apology  for  the  length  of  this  paper.  I 
hasten  to  close. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  no  palace  has 
ever  been  built  which  a  truly  great  man 
would  not  look  down  upon.  He  breathes 
another  air  and  lives  in  another  realm 
than  that  in  which  things  of  sense  and 
matter  are  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life. 
Let  us  as  teachers  catch  as  we  may  for 
ourselves,  and  infuse  among  the  boys  and 
girls  about  us  what  we  can  of  this  sublime 
spirit,  working  and  living  in  the  school- 
room and  out  of  it,  more  and  more  in  the 
thought  of  those  splendid  lines  from  **  The 
Chambered  Nautilus,"  which  close  that 
graphic  poem  : 

Build  thee  more  state!}'  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  Heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  are  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unrest- 
ing sea ! 


EDUCATION  FROM  PUBI,ISHER*S 
STANDPOINT. 


BY  OILMAN  H.  TUCKKR. 


Mr,  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  : 

On  behalf  of  the  fraternity  of  school- 
book  publishers,  I  desire,  first  of  all,  to 
recognize  the  honor  you  have  done  our 
craft  by  courteously  according  us  a  place 
on  your  programme.  You  have  doubt- 
less long  regarded  us  as  a  legitimate 
'  *  third  estate  *'  on  the  outside  of  the  great 
councils  of  education.  You  now  ask  us 
to  publicly  justify  our  interest  in  all  these 
special  topics  of  thought  which  year  by 
year  draw  together  these  great  educational 
assemblages,  and  it  is  a  welcome  privilege 
to  respond. 

The  publishers  are,  of  course,  regarded 
primarily  as  a  commercial  body ;  but 
their  semi-public  functions  toward  the 
teachers  and  the  schools  would  be  very 


poorly  performed  if  limited  by  the  narrow 
view  of  mere  merchandising.  Our  busi- 
ness has  another  side,  recognized  by  every 
intelligent  publisher,  so  that  in  its  true, 
broad,  and  ideal  scope  it  is  wholly  at  one 
with  the  spirit  which  animates  the  best 
work  of  the  teacher  and  superintendent 
in  carrying  forward  the  great  work  of 
public  education.  We,  therefore,  feel  that 
there  should  be  the  utmost  sympathy  at 
all  points  between  the  makers  and  the 
users  of  school-books,  and  that  everything 
which  can  lead  to  a  clearer  and  more  com- 
plete understanding  is  an  effectual  contri- 
bution to  a  common  cause. 

The  relation  of  school-book  publishing 
to  the  schools,  or  to  the  broader  subject  of 
education,  offers  many  interesting  points. 
The  development  of  the  business  of  text- 
book publishing,  say  in  the  past  hundred 
years,  in  the  nations  which  are  foremost 
in  education,  if  its  full  history  could  be 
presented,  would  mark  in  detail  the  steps 
of  progress  in  education  itself;  but  this 
would  be  most  emphatically  true  of  the 
United  States,  which  almost  merits  the 
distinction  of  being  the  inventor  of  text- 
books. When  we  compare  the  numbers 
and  kinds  of  text-books  published  in  oar 
own  country  for  the  use  of  schools,  say 
fifty  years  ago,  with  those  that  are  pub- 
lished today — a  comparison  of  hundreds 
with  thousands — we  realize  what  an  in- 
creasingly large  part  books  hold  in  our 
educational  scheme  and  what  an  enlarged 
influence  and  responsibility  has  come  to 
the  publisher.  This  great  multiplication 
of  books  may  not  be  an  unmixed  good, 
but  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an  enormous 
educational  help,  no  one  will  be  rash 
enough  to  deny ;  and  this  state  of  things 
has  come  about  in  response  to  the  demand 
which  you,  as  leaders  of  educational 
thought,  have  created ;  so  that  at  the 
bottom  the  responsibility  and  the  credit 
are  yours. 

The  question  of  the  use  and  misuse  of 
text-books  is  wide  and  deep,  and  has 
itself  been  the  origin  of  many  books  and 
endless  discussion.  Some  cynic,  I  be- 
lieve, has  even  raised  the  point  whether 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  a  blessing  to  the 
human  race,  but  nevertheless  text-books 
have  remained  and  their  use  has  increased. 
The  speller  was  at  one  time  banished  from 
what  was  regarded  as  the  progressive 
school ;  the  mental  arithmetic  had  a  like 
fate ;  technical  grammar  has  suffered 
somewhat  of  an  eclipse;  but  books  on 
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even  these  subjects  are  finding  their  way 
back  into  favor  with  the  leaders.  The 
just  criticism  made  upon  the  books  of  the 
old  time  and  upon  a  certain  class  of  books 
devoted  to  the  older  methods,  was  that 
they  enslaved  the  schools  and  teachers  by 
a  dry  routine,  and  furnished  the  letter 
which  killeth,  and  not  the  spirit  which 
maketh  alive.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the 
books  chiefly  in  use  in  this  country  to- 
day. It  may  be  stated  as  the  truth,  that 
books  of  this  description  are  now  used 
only  by  those  who  have  not  educated 
themselves  up  to  the  use  of  better  stand- 
ards and  better  methods ;  that  the  num- 
bers are  somewhat  large,  however,  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  publisher,  who  simply 
falfills  the  office  of  supplying  the  de- 
mand. The  fountain  does  not  rise  above 
its  source.  But  with  increased  numbers 
of  books  have  come  great  improvements 
in  methods,  and  especially  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  manner  of  using  such 
books.  Where  formerly  there  were  fifty 
or  a  hundred  books  forming  a  chain  of  rou- 
tine which  practically  enslaved  the 
schools,  there  are  now  thousands  of  books, 
but  they  are  used  by  skillful  teachers  as 
the  handy  and  efficient  tools  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  question  about  text-books  to-day 
is  only  one  of  form  and  method.  And 
here  there  is  nothing  fixed  or  absolute ; 
changes  in  methods  of  teaching,  fashions, 
&ds,  whims,  ar^  always  in  evidence  and 
moving  on,  not  always  marking  steps  of 
real  progress,  possibly  oftener  going 
round  in  circles ;  but  they  are  an  indica- 
tion of  life  in  education.  Movement  is 
life,  and  stagnation  is  death. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  old  school 
books  are  bad,  and  that  all  new  ones  are 
good.  What  could  be  more  foolish  than 
not  to  hold  on  to  so  much  of  the  world's 
experience  as  has  been  proved  valuable 
up  to  the  present  time  ?  Conservatism 
must  be  joined  with  radicalism  if  a  wise 
balance  is  to  be  held.  In  the  world's 
literature  it  is  the  old  and  standard,  that 
which  has  really  become  crystallized,  that 
comprises  the  chief  value.  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  there  are  old  and  standard 
text  books  that  can  be  very  little  im- 
proved upon,  and  that  there  are  methods 
which  have  had  the  vogue  for  years,  that 
cannot  summarily  be  set  aside  because 
something  else  is  simply  new?  Books  on 
literature,  like  school  readers,  must  pre- 
sent virtually  the  same  matter ;  it  is 
only  their  form  and  not  their  substance 


that  can  be  changed.  The  principles  of 
mathematics  remain  the  same ;  language 
literature,  history  always  present  the 
same  facts;  political,  social,  and  meta- 
physical subjects  do  not  vary  much. 
The  natural  sciences  have  the  same  basis, 
and  only  need  to  keep  pace  with  new  dis- 
coveries and  modem  discussion.  And  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  text- 
books which  make  the  most  efficient 
tools  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  a  high 
degree  of  ability  and  skill,  often  prove 
very  sorry  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
another  class  of  teachers  not  so  intelli- 
gent or  skillful. 

There  is  also  another  practical  fact 
known  to  publishers — that  books  regarded 
as  of  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  in  one 
part  of  the  country  are  not  at  all  accept- 
able in  another  part.  The  character  of 
communities,  of  widely  separated  states 
or  sections — in  other  words  the  environ- 
ment—is found  practically  to  be  a  gov- 
erning element  in  the  choice  of  kinds  of 
textbooks.  This  happens  sometimes 
even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  state, 
and  is  a  matter  not  easily  explainable. 
These  idiosyncrasies  perhaps  grow  out  of 
the  freedom  of  our  republican  life.  Com- 
munities are  accustomed  to  take  care  of 
themselves  with  the  utmost  freedom,  in 
their  own  peculiar  ways;  as  one  might 
say,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  genius 
of  our  institutions. 

Books  of  real  merit  have  a  certain  per- 
sonality, and,  like  persons,  they  attract 
or  repel.  The  ideal  education  comes 
from  a  contact  of  personalities,  of  mind 
with  mind ;  the  live  teaching  force  is  al- 
ways the  teacher  himself.  The  preemi- 
nent teacher  can  sometimes  put  the  best 
part  of  himself  into  a  book,  and  so  the 
book  becomes  characteristic.  There  are 
really  living  books,  attractive,  popular, 
successful  within  their  own  circles,  and 
yet  indescribable,  but  containing  certain 
elements  of  individuality  or  personality^ 
such  as  distinguish  the  intelligent,  clear- 
headed, magnetic  teacher.  They  have  a 
flavor  that  attracts  and  impresses,  and 
which  endows  the  subject  with  a  living- 
speech. 

There  is  a  shallow  and  dangerous  pop- 
ular belief,  unhappily  now  rife  in  many 
states  and  communities,  that  a  school- 
hook  is  only  so  much  paper,  print,  and 
binding,  and  that  anybody  can  produce  it 
at  short  order,  at  its  mere  mechanical 
cost,  and  that  the  results  produced  by  its 
use  in  schools  will  be  just  as  satisfactory 
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as  the  use  of  any  book  whatever.  This 
is  an  emphasis  of  the  evil  of  text-book 
routine  in  its  worst  form.  State  uniform- 
ity, state  publication,  state  contracts  in 
the  interest  of  mere  cheapness,  are  its  out- 
come. I  have  referred  to  the  makers  of 
school  books  as  authors,  and  not  editors, 
because  the  real  school  book  is  a  creation ; 
the  best  thought  that  can  be  put  into 
printed  pages,  in  the  most  skillful  form 
that  genius  can  contrive,  under  the  great 
stress  of  competition  to  produce  the  most 
excellent,  is  none  too  good  to  help  out 
and  supplement  the  teaching  abilities  of 
the  average  teacher  and  give  life  and 
reality  to  the  subject  taught.  Such  books 
can  be  produced  only  where  there  is  the 
freedom  of  an  open  and  ambitious  compe- 
tition, and  where  without  fear  or  favor, 
merit  shall  win,  and  where  the  rewards 
of  success  are  worth  this  intense  striving. 
And  every  publisher  knows  to  his  dear 
cost  how  much  oftener  he  fails  than  suc- 
ceeds, even  under  this  condition. 

The  modern  American  text-book,  the 
last  product  of  text-book  evolution,  is  in 
all  ways  a  marvel  of  the  art  of  book-mak- 
ing. In  the  first  place  the  publisher  and 
the  author  are  on  a  keen  and  persistent 
hunt  to  find  each  other:  the  publisher  to 
find  the  one  appointed  man  or  woman 
best  qualified  and  equipped  to  write  the 
best  possibie  book  on  a  given  subject,  or 
the  best  from  a  given  standpoint — and 
there  may  be  several  worthy  standpoints  ; 
and  the  author'  or  army  of  would-be 
authors,  to  find  a  publisher  ready  to  print 
and  competent  to  push  into  circulation 
the  book  which  he  believes  will  improve, 
even  to  the  point  of  revolutionizing,  the 
teaching  of  his  favorite  subject  and  bring 
"him  fame  and  fortune.  When  this  junc- 
tion has  been  effected,  then  come  into  use 
all  the  facilities  which  a  completely  or- 
ganized publishing  house  can  command 
to  bring  out  the  best  product.  First, 
there  is  careful  and  skillful  editorial  su- 
pervision, which  performs  a  great  part  in 
shaping  and  adapting  material  which 
most  often  comes  to  hand  like  a  diamond 
in  the  rough;  next,  there  are  not  omitted, 
such  pictorial  illustrations  as  explain  and 
emphasize  the  text,  and  such  diagrams, 
plans,  and  maps  as  tend  to  make  clearer 
and  more  complete  the  impression  aimed 
at.  The  work  of  editor  and  artist  is  then 
supplemented  by  the  finest  art  of  the 
printer  and  the  binder,  and  thus  the  at- 
tractive and  substantial  book  finally  ap- 
pears.     Just    as    the    American    public 


school  differs  from  the  public  schools  in 
Germany,  in  England,  in  France,  in 
Canada,  by  its  spontaneity,  the  freshness 
of  its  methods,  and  its  strongly  marked 
individuality  in  its  local  habitat,  so  the 
product  of  text-books  in  the  United 
States  differs  from  the  product  of  text- 
books in  other  lands. 

The  Publisher's  Relation  to  Educational 
Progress, — The  part  of  the  publisher  is 
both  to  follow  and  to  lead,  to  supply  the 
want  that  exists  and  to  create  a  new  and 
better  want.  The  first  and  obvious  duty 
of  the  publisher  is  to  supply  the  existing 
demand,  and  this  in  a  way  takes  care  of 
itself.  The  publisher's  second  and  higher 
duty  is  constantly  to  watch  the  steps  of 
educational  progress  and  provide  books 
which  will,  at  the  same  time,  create  and 
fulfill  a  better  and  higher  demand  ;  and, 
stimulated  by  an  ambition  to  lead  and 
excel,  this  the  progressive  and  live  pub- 
lisher is  always  doing.  The  editorial  de- 
partment of  a  well  organized  publishing 
house  keeps  a  close  watch  over  educa- 
tional tendencies,  the  development  of  this 
or  that  educational  theory,  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  this  or  that  phase  of  teaching, 
the  doings  of  this  or  that  particular  group 
of  enthusiastic,  growing  teachers.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  a  close  relation  must 
exist  between  the  editorial  department 
and  the  teaching  world  to  be  able  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  the  hundreds  of 
manuscripts  that  are  presented  for  in- 
spection. ' 

This  is  an  age  of  grea^t  transition,  and 
in  no  department  of  life's  work  is  transi- 
tion so  evident  as  in  methods  of  teaching. 
The  present  tendencies  and  transitions, 
wise  and  unwise,  old  and  new,  are  sifted, 
put  into  form,  and  given  to  the  educa- 
tional world  by  such  epoch-making  re- 
ports as  that  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the 
Committee  of  Ffteen,  the  Committee  on 
Rural  Schools.  The  editorial  department 
must  be  in  close  touch  with  these  reports, 
with  the  doctrines  contained,  with  the 
philosophy  preached,  and  must  seek  to 
materialize  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  usable  in  the  schools. 

Publishers  study  the  educational  senti- 
ment and  crystalize  it  into  definite  shape, 
providing  text-books  having  a  common 
basis;  thus  tending  to  assist  in  unifying  the 
educational  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

Whatever  interests  educators,  interests 
publishers;  the  same  problems  confront 
both;  both  should  be  equally  alert,  active, 
and  ready  to  take  up  improvements;  if 
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anything,  the  interest  of  the  publisher  is 
keener  in  these  improvements  than  the 
interest  of  any  individual.  Unless  the 
publisher  plans  wisely,  his  whole  capital 
is  jeopardized.  Unless  he  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  newest  and  best  educational 
thought,  embraces  the  good  and  brings  it 
to  the  front,  and  makes  his  house  the 
headquarters  for  the  best  that  is  to  be  had, 
he  loses  prestige,  he  loses  business,  he 
loses  profits,  and  must  inevitably  go  to  the 
wall  in  time.  Hence,  apart  from  any 
higher  motives,  the  publisher  is  compelled 
by  his  pecuniary  interests  to  keep  to  the 
forefront  of  educational  progress. 

The  course  of  text-book  publishing  is  an 
evolution,  following  closely  the  trend  of 
educational  discussion.  Your  delibera- 
tions here  to-day,  determine  the  text- 
books of  to-morrow.  The  publisher  is  a 
clearing-house  of  educational  ideas.  A 
superintendent  in  a  good  place  may  do 
much  by  his  individual  eflfort.  He 
preaches  his  doctrine,  presents  his  views, 
guards  with  watchful  care  his  own  schools 
and  his  own  teachers.  The  publisher 
gathers  the  personal  views  and  personal 
influence  of  the  best  educators  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  draws  them  together, 
crystalizes  their  thought  in  books,  and 
by  distributing  these  books  throughout 
the  country  multiplies  a  thousand  fold  the 
influence  of  any  individual  educator. 

The  publisher  is  a  conservator  of  edu- 
cational interests.  The  personality  of  an 
active  teacher  or  superintendent  may  tend 
to  propagate  bad  methods ;  and  where- 
ever  he  goes  and  impresses  his  personality 
he  may  extend  these  bad  methods.  A 
publisher  may  publish  a  book  containing 
bad  methods,  but  under  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  the  poor  book  per- 
ishes and  the  good  book  survives.  Hence, 
the  publisher's  net  resultant  effort  is  al- 
ways toward  improvement,  in  this  respect 
having  the  advantage  over  any  individual 
educator. 

The  Proper  Use  of  Text- Books, — In  the 
best  style  of  teaching,  of  course  the  text- 
book is  always  subordinate.  Books  are 
bad  masters,  but  good  servants.  They 
are  not  to  be  used  as  crutches  to  help 
those  who  could  not  otherwise  walk,  but 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  skill- 
ful as  fine-edged  tools.  The  wise  teacher 
may  omit,  may  add,  may  modify — in  a 
word,  may  adapt  the  text  to  the  wants  of 
the  hour,  and  thus  extract  and  use  to  the 
greatest  helpfulness.  While  the  highest 
type  of  teacher  may  be  a  living  text-book. 


time  does  not  suflSce,  and  the  burden  is 
too  heavy  for  wholly  personal  work. 

But  with  ordinary  or  inferior  teaching 
— and  who  shall  say,  despite  all  improve- 
ments, how  much  of  this  sort  of  teaching 
still  prevails  throughout  the  breadth  of 
this  country  ? — the  good  usable  text-book 
is  the  chief  dependence,  the  indispensable 
tool  which  almost  wholly  shapes  the  final 
teaching  result. 

And  notwithstanding  the  days  of  talk- 
ing, explaining,  and  lecturing,  1  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the  real 
downright  study  of  the  proper  book  by  the 
pupil  is  a  most  useful  adjunct  in  any 
course  of  mental  training  for  the  young. 

Partisanship  in  Text- Books, — There  is  a 
class  of  text-books  on  such  subjects  as 
history,  political  economy,  civics,  and 
sociology,  in  which  the  facts  and  truths 
concerned  are  open  to  differing  and  parti- 
san views.  But  the  publisher  cannot  ad- 
vocate the  principles  of  a  party  ;  his  true 
course  is  to  give  all  honest  and  capable 
writers  a  fair  hearing.  He  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  views  of  the  author ;  at  the 
same  time  he  should  discourage  and, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  labor  to  pre- 
vent the  propagation  of  injurious  ex- 
tremes. 

In  respect  to  United  States  school  his- 
tories, he  is  in  a  delicate  and  responsible 
position.  That  thirty  years  after  the  close 
of  our  Civil  War  there  should,  in  some 
quarters,  be  a  revival  of  intense  sectional 
feeling,  giving  rise  to  little  less  than  a 
clamor  for  the  use  of  such  school  histor- 
ies as  shall  most  markedly  favor  the  parti- 
san views  of  either  one  side  or  the  other^ 
is  nothing  less  than  a  distinct  national 
calamity. 

Charles  Sumner,  as  intense  a  partisan 
as  ever  fought  for  complete  liberty,  was 
equally  earnest  for  a  full  nationality,  and 
advocated  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
with  all  the  fervor  of  his  great  eloquence, 
that  the  trophies  of  the  Civil  War  should 
not  be  cherished,  but  should  be  utterly 
destroyed.  In  this  he  was  in  agreement 
with  the  great  patriotic  minds  of  all  ages, 
from  Greece  and  Rome  down  to  England, 
Germany,  and  France.  No  more  patriotic 
or  worthy  service  can  be  performed  by 
the  publishers  than  to  hold  the  balance 
even  and  to  discourage  the  propagation 
of  views  and  doctrines  by  extremists  that 
tend  toward  disagreement  and  disruption, 
and  instead  to  promote  a  broad  and  liberal 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  nationality  ;  and 
to  this  worthy  end,  the  leaders  of  edu- 
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cational  thought  in  this  country  should 
rally  to  their  support  and  hold  up  their 
hands. 

There  is  another  threatening,  narrow- 
ing influence  that  may  well  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection — the  tendency  in  some 
states  towards  limiting  and  localizing  the 
production  and  useof  school-books  within 
their  own  narrow  borders.  This  is  the 
ambition  of  the  local  politician  ;  but  the 
strong  tendency  of  such  a  policy  can 
not  be  other  than  destructive  to  the  best 
education,  which  lives  onjy  in  the  sunlight 
of  freedom.  Writers  of  the  best  text- 
books, like  the  greatest  teachers,  are  rare; 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  village, 
city,  or  even  state.  And  when  found,  no 
matter  where — in  Kansas,  in  Texas,  in 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  or  Massachusetts 
— no  part  of  the  country  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  no 
author  of  merit  should  be  content  with  a 
less  field  of  competition  than  the  whole 
country.  It  is  by  such  freedom,  and  a 
fair  field  for  all  comers,  and  by  such  a 
market,  restricted  by  no  sectional  or  state 
line,  that  the  scale  of  merit  is  raised  to  the 
highest  attainable  point  and  the  best  re- 
sults achieved. 

The  Cost  of  School  Books. — For  some 
unaccountable  reason  there  is  a  wide- 
spread misapprehension  in  respect  to  the 
cost  of  school  books  to  the  school  patrons, 
and  of  the  total  amount  expended  for 
text-books  in  the  different  states  and  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  This  false  idea 
has  taken  such  a  strong  hold  on  certain 
states  and  communities  that  under  the 
hot  breath  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians 
it  has  been  fanned  into  a  flame  of  passion, 
until  the  single  aim  has  seemed  to  be  to 
get  cheap  books,  irrespective  of  all  other 
considerations.  The  gravity  of  this  evil 
necessitates  its  mention,  and  calls  for  the 
dissemination  of  correct  information  on 
this  subject. 

According  to  a  series  of  investigations 
in  different  states,  based  upon  statistics 
and  reliable  information,  the  conclusion 
has  been  reached  that  the  consumption 
of  school  books  in  the  public  schools  from 
year  to  year  amounts,  in  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser, to  a  sum  which  would  be  equal  to 
ten  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  or  about 
forty  cents  for  each  enrolled  pupil.  This 
includes  high-school  books  and  all. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  present 
population  of  the  United  States,  January 
f ,  1897,  as  given  in  the  World  Almanac^ 
upon  a  report  from  the  governors  of  our 


states,  our  population  is  74, 036, 76 1 .  This 
would  make  the  school  book  business  of 
the  United  Sates  (cost  to  t)eople)  $7,403,- 
676. 

The  costs  and  profits  of  the  business 
are  closely  calculated  as  follows : 

Manufacturing  cost 131964,525 

This  embraces  paper, 
printing,  and  binaing  .  $2,464,525 

Annual  cost  composition, 
illustration,  electro- 
types, repairs  on  plates, 
revisions,  editorial  su- 
pervision        600,000 

Copyrieb  ts  paid  to  authors     600,000 

Books  distributed  free  for 
samples 300,000 

Total 13,964.525 

Agents'  salaries  and  expenses  ....  900,000 
Interest  on  investment  of  |io,ooo, 000 

in  the  business  .                     ....       600,000 
Advertising  and  circulars  .   .       ...       200,000 
General  expenses  of  distribution,  in- 
cluding rents,  taxes,  insurance,  sal- 
aries, treight,  postage,  general  mer- 
chandising ana  discounts  .   .       .   .    1,000,000 
Deterioration    of  machinery,    shop- 
worn stock,  etc .  .       150,000 

Bad  debts  and  losses 148,000 

Total 16^962,525 

Subtracting  the  total  expenses  of  the 
business  from  the  amount  received  for  the 
books,  we  have  $^  1,151.  This  added  to 
the  |6oo,ooo  interest  makes  $1,041,151, 
the  total  return  on  an  investment  of  $10,- 
000,000,  equal  to  10.41  per  cent.  This 
certainly  is  not  exorbitant. 

If  the  cost  of  the  machinery  of  distribu- 
tion is  criticised,  such  as  the  expenditure 
for  agents,  it  is  replied  that  such  expenses 
pertain  to  nearly  every  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  that  no  sulxstitute  which  has 
been  tried  has  been  found  successful  in 
business  practice. 

According  to  Commissioner  Harris's 
latest  report,  the  total  expenditure  in  the 
United  States  for  public  education  for  the 
school  year  1894-1895  was  $178,215,556. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  include  money 
expended  for  school  books,  except  in  the 
few  states  which  at  that  time  furnished 
free  books.  It  is  thus  seen  what  a  very 
small  proportion  the  cost  of  text-books 
bears  to  the  sum  of  other  educational  ex- 
penditures. It  is  less  than  three  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  last 
census  report  the  amounts  produced  in 
some  other  classes  of  manufacture  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  estimated  for 
school  books.  For  instance,  artificial 
flowers  and  feathers,   $9,000,000;  paper 
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bags,  $5,000,000 ;  cigar  boxes  $7,000,000; 
while  such  luxuries  as  confectionery  are 
noted  at  $55,000,000;  liquors — distilled, 
malt  and  vinous — $289,000,000 ;  tobacco 
and  cigars,  $195,000,000;  and  yet  the 
only  thing  that  seems  obnoxious  to  criti- 
cism is  the  $7,000,000  that  is  expended 
for  school  books. 

The  figures  which  I  have  presented  in 
regard  to  school  book  publishing  can  not, 
I  think,  lack  interest  to  you;  nor  the  fact 
that,  of  the  net  results  achieved,  one 
hoase,  at  least,  pays  more  than  $200,000 
a  year  to  its  authors. 

Something  can  not  be  had  for  nothing, 
and  it  is  for  you,  the  makers  of  public 
opinion  on  educational  matters,  to  say 
whether  the  relatively  small  outlay  for 
the  Dest  text- books  that  wide  and  free 
competition  can  furnish  is  not  about  the 
best-paying  investment  for  its  schools 
which  the  public  can  make.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  your  duty  to  direct  the  public 
mind  back  from  the  mere  consideration 
of  cheapness  to  the  higher  and  more  vital 
considerations  of  intrinsic  merit  and  a 
suitable  adaptability  to  desired  educa-. 
tionalends? 

Competition, — I  have  assumed  through- 
oat  this  paper  the  existence  of  a  most 
active  competition,  in  this  country,  in 
text-book  making  and  publishing.  In 
an  experience  of  thirty  years  of  active 
connection  with  this  business,  I  have  seen 
no  period  of  ten  years  in  which  the  com- 
petition to  produce  the  best  books — and 
no  end  of  them  in  numbers — has  been 
greater,  or  the  enterprise  to  get  them  into 
use  has  been  more  active,  than  in  the 
decade  just  now  closing.  You,  among 
the  elders,  are  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  This  seems 
a  proper  place  for  me  to  say  also  that 
there  has  never  been  at  any  time,  or  in 
any  quarter,  any  agreement  or  under- 
standing among  publishers  which  has  in 
the  least  degree  even  tended  to  restrict 
any  house  or  firm  in  putting  such  prices 
upon  the  books  of  its  production  as  the 
demands  of  free  competition  have  dictated. 
I  say  this  in  the  interest  of  truth,  and  to 
clear  up  an  existing  misapprehension, 
and  every  publisher  will  endorse  .this 
statement. 

When  you  can  invent  a  method  of 
cornering  the  market  of  brains,  you  can 
then  set  up  a  monopoly  of  intellect ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  you  can  establish  a 
monopoly  in  school-book  publishing,  but 
not  until  then.     This  topic  leads  directly 


to  another  cognate  subject,  which  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  competition  described. 

The  Evils  of  the  Commercial  Side  of 
Publishing. — That  such  evils  exist  it 
would  be  folly  to  deny,  but  that  they 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  too 
widely  advertised  is  equally  true.  -  Ques- 
tionable practices  in  the  adoption  oftext- 
books  require  the  consent  of  two  parties ; 
the  school  side  no  less  than  the  publish- 
ing side  is  involved,  and  it  is  equally  for 
the  interest  of  both  that  whatever  evils 
do  exist  should  be  eliminated,  or  at  least, 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  minimized. 
Let  us  meet  the  question  squarely  and 
fiairly. 

I  beg  you  to  recognize  that  school-book 
publishing,  as  a  business,  has  to  fit  itself 
to  the  environment  of  to-day,  which  sur- 
rounds the  carrying  on  of  all  other  kinds 
of  trade.  It  is  not,  in  this  respect,  a 
thing  apart,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made 
so.  The  laws  governing  it  have  not  been 
made  by  fiat  or  choice ;  they  are  the  laws 
of  its  development  by  evolution,  and 
have  to  be  accepted  as  such. 

In  the  beginning  one  man  was  the 
author,  the  manufacturer,  the  business 
manager,  and  the  traveling  agent  to  dis- 
pose of  his  books,  just  as  in  the  primitive 
school  the  teacher  was  at  once  the  teacher, 
the  principal,  and  the  superintendent. 
Following  the  laws  of  trade  growth,  the 
great  publishing  house,  with  its  organ- 
ized departments  of  editing,  manufactur- 
iQg>  agency,  and  selling,  has  become  es- 
tablished. In  the  market  the  school-book 
agent  has  become  the  most  active  factor 
between  the  schools  and  the  publisher. 
These  agents  are  selected  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers. 
The  traveling  agent  has  a  particular  terri- 
tory which  he  is  expected  to  canvass. 
He  has  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
members  of  school  committees  in  his 
particular  field.  He  should  be  acquainted 
with  teaching  in  its  different  phases, 
should  be  a  judge  of  good  work,  quick  to 
see  improvements,  acquainted  with  the 
best  devices  in  methods  of  teaching,  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  communities,  and  above 
all  things,  be  ready  and  able  to  answer 
questions  relative  to  the  contents,  teach- 
ing qualities,  and  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  books  upon  his  firm's  list 
of  publications.  He  should  be  a  valuable 
assistant  to  the  editorial  department  in 
calling  attention  to  the  particular  transi- 
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tions  and  changes  going  on  within  his 
district  or  territory.  Like  the  circuit 
rider  of  the  early  days  in  our  country's 
history,  he  carries  from  point  to  point  the 
latest  educational  intelligence,  the  story 
of  the  last  success  or  failure,  and  is  usually 
a  welcome  visitor  in  every  community. 
The  story  of  the  operations  of  the  agent 
runs  parallel  with  the  story  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  school  system. 
More  even  than  the  educational  journal, 
he  is  the  factor  which  has  most  to  do  with 
the  unifying  of  work  on  progressive  lines 
in  the  smaller  communities. 

But  are  school  books  always  adopted 
upon  their  merits,  and  will  not  a  poorer 
book  sometimes  succeed  with  efficient 
agency  work,  where  a  better  book  fails  of 
adoption  without  such  support?  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  sometimes  true,  but  in 
what  other  department  of  trade  is  it  not 
true  ?  And  while  human  nature  exists, 
and  human  influences  prevail,  such  things 
will  sometimes  happen.  But  in  the  act- 
ively promoted  school  books  of  to-day, 
no  book  is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  answer 
a  fair  purpose,  so  that  no  lasting  damage 
to  the  school  can  occur. 

But  occasionally  are  not  wrong  and 
pernicious  influences  made  use  of  to  ac- 
complish the  adoption?  Possibly  there 
may  have  been  such  instances.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  numbers  of 
adoptions  in  any  one  year  run  into  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  the  lapses,  such  as 
they  are,  make  a  very  small  percentage. 
In  the  heat  of  a  fierce  competition,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  where 
the  merit  of  the  book  ends  and  friendship 
and  favoritism  begin.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  world  is  held  together 
by  human  relationships ;  and  in  a  country 
so  full  of  politics  as  ours,  where  every- 
thing is  touched  by  its  influence,  even 
sometimes  the  selection  of  teachers  and 
preachers,  is  it  strange  that  this  should 
occasionally  touch  the  adoption  of  text- 
books ? 

But  the  charge  that  any  publishing 
house  sets  up  a  policy  and  bases  its  busi- 
ness upon  it, — a  policy  which  is  some- 
thing other  than  the  general  excellence 
of  its  productions  and  the  promotion  of 
their  use  on  other  grounds  than  that  of 
their  intrinsic  merit — is  a  statement  too 
idle  to  deserve  the  notice  of  a  denial. 
Among  all  publishers  these  evils  are  de- 
precated, and  no  means  are  spared  to 
prevent  them.  Dishonest  adoptions  are 
the  very  rare  exception  to  the  rule,  for 


there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  honest  adoptions  to  one  which  is  not 
so.  These  evils  have  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated ;  sometimes  by  disappointed 
competing  agents, .  sometimes  by  credu- 
lous moralists  whose  enthusiasm  has 
clouded  their  judgment.  This  has  been 
not  only  a  detriment  to  the  publishers, 
but  a  disparagement  and  disgrace  to 
teachers  and  school  officers,  and  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  in  this  campaign  of  double 
slanders.  Every  publisher  will  j  oin  heart 
and  hand  with  you  who  represent  the 
schools  in  the  endeavor  to  make  school 
book  selections  the  perfectly  moral  trans- 
actions they  ought  to  be.  Instead  of 
withdrawing  to  a  position  of  criticising 
and  reviling,  let  all  come  forward  and 
actively  help  to  add  to  the  sum  of  exist- 
ing good  by  eliminating  all  existing  eviU 
That  it  is  the  publisher's  interest  to  force 
upon  his  customer  a  poor  book,  when  a 
good  one,  costing  no  more  in  paper,  print, 
binding,  and  copyright  will  insure  him  a 
lasting  future  market,  is  a  charge  that 
deserves  to  be  scouted  to  the  winds, 
whence  it  proceeds. 

Changes  of  School  Books, — There  is  a 
widespread  popular  notion  that  school 
books  are  changed  oftener  than  the  best 
interests  of  the  school  require,  and  that 
the  publishers  are  responsible.  Most 
states  have  restrictive  laws,  prescribing^ 
periods  of  adoption  of  from  three  to  six. 
years,  which  are  in  the  interest  of  a  wise 
conservatism.  But  while  these  laws  are 
a  useful  barrier  against  individual  cases 
of  excessive  changes,  it  is  still  true  that, 
on  an  average,  books  remain  in  use  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  any  of  the  laws  pre- 
scribe, and  that  Uie  life  of  a  good  book 
lasts  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Publish- 
ers are  criticised  for  publishing  too  many 
new  books,  for  revising  their  books  too- 
often,  all  merely  to  make  changes  in 
books  necessary ;  they  are  equally  criti- 
cised for  continuing  the  publication  of  too- 
many  old  books  and  forcing  their  con- 
tinued use,  and  for  not  keeping  them 
thoroughly  revised,  so  blocking  tibe  way 
to  improvements.  Thus  by  5ie  incon- 
siderate they  are  condemned  if  they  do, 
and  they  are  condemned  if  they  don't; 
and  it  is  a  trying  position  to  hold  the 
scale  even.  As  between  most  extreme 
views,  the  truth  lies  in  a  middle  ground. 
Taking  the  country  throughout,  school 
books  are  not  changed  too  often.  This 
is  not  saying  that  there  are  not  some  un- 
necessary and  ill-advised  changes,  and 
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often  an  artificial  emphasis  placed  on  the 
necessities  of  change.  Nor  is  it  saying 
that  sometimes  old  books  are  not  too  long 
continued  in  use.  But  here  is  just  the 
place  where,  on  account  of  trade  compe- 
tition, the  publishers  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  the  conservators.  The 
responsibility  of  regulating  these  matters 
lies  with  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
school  boards,  in  whose  hands  is  lodged 
the  power.  They  are,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  the  arbiters  who  are  to  decide  all 
these  questions  of  change,  either  acced- 
ing to  or  denying  the  agents'  importuni- 
ties, as  they  view  the  matter,  in  the  clear 
light  of  public  interest. 

Text' book  Adoption  and  Supply. — With 
one  almost  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  frequent  and  prolonged 
sessions  of  the  legislatures  of  forty-five 
states,  we  are  blessed  or  cursed  with 
many  laws,  and  with  constant  changes  of 
laws!  This  threatens  the  simplicity  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  with  be- 
coming a  labyrinthian  complexity  of  laws 
which  even  judges  can  not  unravel  and 
interpret.  This  plague  of  over-legisla- 
tion has  not  omitted  the  schools,  and  es- 
pecially the  adoption  and  supply  of  text- 
books. The  politician  attacks  this  sub- 
ject with  a  courage  born  of  ignorance. 
Uniformity  and  cheapness  are  apparently 
the  things  chiefly  considered,  under  the 
guise  of  state  uniformity,  by  state  adop- 
tion and  state  contract,  or  by  state  pub- 
lication. All  independence  and  individ- 
ualism in  text- books  are  killed  by  this 
Procrustean  method.  The  needs  and 
preferences  of  diflferent  communities  are 
disregarded,  the  voice  of  teachers  and 
local  superintendents  and  school  boards 
is  stifled  by  a  centralizing  and  paternal 
policy,  and  dangers  of  political  jobbery 
are  immensely  augmented.  If  experience 
has  taught  anything,  it  is  that  those 
schools  are  best  serv^  with  suitable  text- 
books, where  the  competition  is  the  freest, 
and  especially  where  a  fair  degree  of  local 
opinion  prevails  in  the  selection.  This  is 
a  principle  that  ought  to  have  the  in- 
dorsement of  every  organized  educational 
body  in  this  land,  as  fundamentally  in 
the  interest  of  good  schools.  The  adopt- 
ing unit  should  be  the  township  or  the 
county,  for  when  it  gets  to  be  greater  than 
this,  the  teacher,  whose  right  it  is  largely 
to  determine  this  question,  is  put  to  one 
side  and  his  influence  minimized.  In  this 
way,  too,  local  needs  can  be  recognized 
and  supplied,  and  a  proper  individualism 


maintained,  as  against  a  system  which 
aims  to  take  the  independence  and  life  out 
of  a  system  of  schools  by  a  plan  compelling 
all  concerned  to  think  exactly  alike. 

The  question  of  text- book  supply  is  an 
all-important  one — how  to  make  it  ade- 
quate, prompt,  and  reasonably  cheap. 
**  Free  books  *'  has  been  the mostgeneral 
recent  answer,  but  this  plan  is  not  suited 
to  all  states.  Moreover,  it  has  only  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  lend  books  for  the 
pupils'  use  for  the  time  being.  The  full 
possession  and  ownership  of  the  books  by 
the  pupils  for  use  and  reference  at  all 
times,  in  the  school  and  at  home,  is  the 
further  necessary  step  to  make  the  free- 
book  plan  complete.  When  the  supply 
is  not  a  public  one,  there  should  be  a 
plan  for  the  books  to  reach  the  children's 
hands  as  directly  as  may  be  from  the 
publishers,  at  the  lowest  competitive 
prices,  without  adding  any  intermediate 
profit,  except  the  necessary  and  reason- 
able cost  of  distribution.  Local  option  in 
the  selection,  and  direct  supply  at  the 
lowest  publishers'  prices,  are  the  two 
points  which  meet  the  requirement  and 
cover  the  whole  ground. 

Conclusion, — Of  the  volume  that  might 
be  written  on  the  relation  of  the  publisher 
to  the  schools,  I  have  only  here  and  there 
touched  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  points. 
But  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  relation  is  a 
close  one,  and  that  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lisher all  along  the  line  is  absolutely 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
superintendent,  and  school  board,  and 
that  cooperation  and  sympathy  are  the 
necessary  watchwords ;  excellence  and 
improvement  in  education  profit  both. 
We  will  give  you  our  best  service  in  an 
active,  high-minded,  business  enterprise, 
and  you  will  help  us  by  approving  our 
endeavors,  and  in  preparing  for  us 
better  and  better  books.  This  is  the 
freedom  and  union  which  will  best  sub- 
serve the  public  interest. 


THB  PRAYER  OP  THB  NATION, 

God  give  us  men  !    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready 

hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
.Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  and  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 
winking. 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking ! 

/.  G.  Holland, 
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HETENTIVE  MEMORY,  LOVE  OF  BEST  THINGS, 
PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

FRANK  B.  CARPENTER. 

ON  Wednesday,  March  2,  1864,  I  had  an 
unusually  long  and  interesting  sitting 
from  the  President,  whose  portrait  I  was 
then  painting  for  the  historic  picture, 
'*  I/incoln  and  his  Cabinet.''  I  invited  Mr. 
Samuel  Sinclair,  of  New  York,  who  was  in 
Washington,  to  be  present.  The  news  had 
recently  been  received  of  the  disaster  under 
General  Seymour  in  Florida.  Many  news- 
papers openly  charged  the  President  with 
having  sent  the  expedition  with  primary 
reference  to  restoring  the  state  in  season  to 
secure  its  vote  at  the  forthcoming  Balti- 
more Convention.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  deeply 
wounded  by  these  charges.  He  referred  to 
them  durinfiT  the  sitting  ;  and  gave  a  simple 
and  truthful  statement  of  the  affair,  which 
was  planned,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by 
General  Gillmore.  A  few  days  afterward, 
an  editorial  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tribune^  which  was  known  not  to  favor  Mr. 
Lincoln's  renomination,  entirely  exonerat- 
ing him  from  all  blame  I  took  the  article 
to  nim  in  his  study,  and  he  expressed  much 
^^tification  at  its  candor.  It  was,  perhaps, 
m  connection  with  the  newspaper  attacks, 
that  he  told,  during  the  sitting,  this  story  : 
**A  traveler  on  the  frontier  found  himself 
out  of  his  reckoning  one  night  in  a  most  in- 
hospitable region.  A  terrific  thunder-storm 
came  up,  to  add  to  his  trouble.  He 
floundered  along  until  his  horse  at  length 
gave  out.  The  lightning  afforded  him  the 
only  clew  to  the  way,  but  the  peals  of 
thunder  were  frightful.  One  bolt,  which 
seemed  to  crash  the  earth  beneath  him, 
brought  him  to  his  knees.  By  no  means  a 
prayin|^  man,  his  petition  was  short  and  to 
the  point,  **  O  Lord,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to 
you,  give  us  a  little  more  light  and  a  little 
less  noise!" 

Presently  the  conversation  turned  upon 
Shakespeare,  of  whom  it  is  well  known  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  very  fond.  He  remarked,  "  It 
matters  not  with  me  whether  Shakespeare 
be  well  or  ill  acted  ;  with  him  the  thought 
suffices."  Edwin  Booth  was  playing  an 
engagement  at  this  time  at  Grover's 
Theatre.  He  was  announced  for  the  coming 
evening  in  his  famous  part  of  *' Hamlet." 
The  President  had  never  witnessed  his  rep- 
resentation of  this  character,  and  he  pro- 
posed being  present.  The  mention  of  this 
play,  which  I  afterwards  learned  had  at  all 
times  a  peculiar  charm  for  Mr.  Lincoln's 
mind,  waked  up  a  train  of  thoueht  for 
which  I  was  not  prepared.  Said  he — and 
his  words  have  often  returned  to  me  with  a 
sad  interest  since  his  own  assassination — 
'  There  is  one  passage  of  the  play  of  *  Ham- 
let '  which  is  very  apt  to  be  slurred  over  by 
the   actor,    or   omitted   altogether,  which 


seems  to  me  the  choicest  part  of  the  play. 
It  is  the  soliloquy  of  the  king,  after  the 
murder.  It  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the 
finest  touches  of  nature  in  the  world." 

Then,  throwing  himself  into  the  very 
spirit  oif  the  scene,  he  took  up  the  words  : 

O  my  ofieace  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't, 
A  brother's  murder ! — Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect    What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?  Whereto  serves  mercy 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence ; 
And  what's  in  prayer  but  this  twofold  force — 
To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardoned,  being  down  ?    Then  I'll  look  up ; 
My  fault  is  past.     But  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder? 
That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possessed 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, — 
My  crown,  my  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  ofience .' 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  ^Ided  hand  may  shove  by  justice. 
And  oft  't  is  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law ;  but  'tis  not  so  above. 
There  is  no  shufQing ;  there  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature  ;  and  we  ourselves  compelled, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence.    What  then  ?  what  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can ;  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it  when  one  cannot  repent? 

O  wretched  state  !    O  bosom  black  as  death ! 
O  bruised  soul  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged  !    Help,  angels,  mske  assay! 
Bow,  stubborn  knees !    And  hearts  with  strings 

of  steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe ; 
All  may  be  well ! 

He  repeated  this  entire  passage  from, 
memory,  with  a  feeling  ana  appreciation 
unsurpassed  by  anything  I  ever  witnessed 
on  the  stage.  Remaining  in  thought  for  a 
few  moments,  he  continued  : 

*  *  The  opening  of  the  play  of  King  Richard 
the  Third  seems  to  me  often  entirely  misap- 
prehended. It  is  quite  common  for  an 
actor  to  come  upon  the  stage,  and,  in  a 
sophomoric  style,  to  begin  with  a  flourish  : 

*  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York, 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  !  * 

*'Now,"  said  he,  **this  is  all  wrong. 
Richard,  you  remember,  had  been,  and  was 
then,  plotting  for  the  destruction  of  his 
brothers,  to  make  room  for  himself.  Out- 
wardly the  most  loyal  to  the  newly-crowned 
king,  secretly  he  could  scarcely  contain  his 
impatience  at  the  obstacles  still  in  the  way 
of  his  own  elevation.  He  appears  on  the 
stage,  just  after  the  crowning  of  Bdwud, 
burning  with  repressed  hate  and  jealousy. 
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The  prologue  is  the  utterance  of  the  most 
intense  bitterness  and  satire/* 

Then,  unconsciously  assuming  the  char- 
acter, Mr.  Ivincoln  repeated,  also  from  mem- 
ory, Richard's  soliloquy,  rendering  it  with 
a  degree  of  force  and  power  that  seemed 
like  a  new  creation  to  me.  Though  familiar 
with  the  passage  from  boyhood,  I  can  truly 
say  that  never  till  that  moment  had  I  fully 
appreciated  its  spirit.  I  could  not  refrain 
from  laying  down  my  palette  and  brushes, 
and  applauding  heartily,  upon  his  conclu- 
sion, saying,  at  the  same  time,  half  in  ear- 
nest, that  I  was  not  sure  but  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion, considerably,  as  ma^  be  imagined,  to 
his  amusement.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  since 
repeatedly  said  to  me  that  he  has  never 
heard  these  choice  passages  of  Shakespeare 
rendered  with  more  effect  by  the  most 
famous  of  modem  actors.  He  preferred  the 
play  of  Macbeth  to  Hamlet,  and,  compar- 
mg  the  two  famous  soliloquies  in  these 
dramas,  each  of  which  he  knew  by  heart  as  a 
masterpiece  of  literature,  his  preference  was 
for  that  of  Macbeth. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  memory  was  very  remark- 
able. With  the  multitude  of  visitors  whom 
he  saw  daily,  I  was  often  amazed  at  the 
readiness  with  which  he  recalled  faces  and 
events,  and  even  names.  At  one  of  the 
afternoon  receptions,  a  stranger  shook 
hands  with  him,  and,  as  he  did  so,  re- 
marked, casually,  that  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  about  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln's  term 
as  Representative  expired.  **  Yes,*'  said  the 

President,  •*  you  are  from ,"  mentioning 

the  state.  **I  remember  reading  of  your 
election  in  a  newspaper  one  morning  on  a 
steamboat  going  down  to  Mount  Vernon." 
At  another  time  a  gentleman  addressed  him, 
fi^yingi  **I  presume.  Mr.  President,  that 
you  have  forgotten  me?"  **  No,"  was  the 
prompt  reply;  **your  name  is    Flood.    I 

saw  you  last,  twelve  years  a^o,  at ,** 

naming  the  place  and  occasion.  ^'I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  Fiood  flows  on."  Sub- 
sequent to  his  reelection  a  deputation  of 
bankers  from  various  sections  were  intro- 
duced one  day  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  After  a  few  moments'  general 
conversation,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  one  of 
them,  and  said:  "Your  district  did  not 
give  me  so  strong  a  vote  at  the  last  election 
as  it  did  in  i860."  '*  I  think,  sir,  that  you 
must  be  mistaken, ' '  replied  the  banker.  '  *  I 
have  the  impression  that  your  majority  was 
Considerably  increased  at  the  last  election." 
"No,"  rejoined  the  President,  "  you  fell  oflF 
about  six  hundred  votes."  Then  taking 
down  from  the  bookcase  the  official  canvass 
of  i860  and  1864,  he  referred  to  the  vote  of 
the  district  named,  and  proved  to  be  quite 
rieht  in  his  assertion. 

The  evening  of  March  25th  was  an  in- 
tensely interesting  one  to  me.  It  was 
passed  with  the  President  alone  in  his  study, 
marked  by  no  interruptions.  Busy  with 
pen  and  papers  when  I  entered,  he  pres- 


ently threw  them  aside,  and  commenced 
talking  again  about  Shakespeare.  Little 
Tad  coming  in,  he  sent  him  to  the  library 
for  a  copy  of  the  plays,  from  which  he  read 
aloud  several  of  his  favorite  passages.  Re- 
lapsing into  a  sadder  strain,  he  laid  the 
book  aside,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
said,  *'  There  is  a  poem  that  has  been  a  great 
favorite  with  me  for  years,  to  which  my  at- 
tention was  first  called  when  a  young  man, 
by  a  fnend.and  which  I  afterward  saw  and  cut 
from  a  newspaper,  and  carried  in  my  pocket 
till  by  frequent  readine  I  had  it  by  heart. 
I  would  give  a  great  deal,"  he  added,  **to 
know  who  wrote  it,  but  I  never  could  ascer- 
tain." Then,  half  closing  his  eyes,  he  re- 
peated the  poem,  **Oh!  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud.?' '  Surprised  and  de- 
lighted, I  told  him  that  I  should  greatly  prize 
a  copy  of  the  lines.  He  replied  that  he  had 
recently  written  them  out  for  Mr.  Stanton, 
his  War  Secretary,  but  promised  that  when 
a  favorable  opportunity  occurred  he  would 
give  them  to  me. 

Then  varying  the  subject,  he  continued : 
"There  are  some  quaint,  queer  verses, 
written,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
entitled,  *  The  Last  Leaf,'  one  of  which  is  to 
me  inexpressably  touching.  He  then  re- 
peated these  also  from  memory.  The  verse 
he  referred  to  occurs  about  the  middle  of 
the  poem,  and  is  this  : 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom ; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

As  he  finished  this  verse,  he  said,  in  his 
emphatic  way,  **For  pure  pathos,  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  nothing  finer  than  those 
six  lines  in  the  English  language  !" 

A  day  or  two  afterward,  he  asked  me  to 
accompany  him  to  the  temporary  studio,  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  of  Mr.  Swayne, 
the  'sculptor,  who  was  making  a  bust  of 
him.  While  he  was  sitting,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  secure 
the  promised  poem.  Upon  mentioning  the 
subject,  the  sculptor  surprised  me  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  at  his  home,  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  printed  copy  of  the  verses,  taken 
from  a  newspaper  some  years  previous. 
The  President  inquired  if  they  were  pub- 
lished in  any  Connection  with  his  name. 
Mr.  Swayne  said  that  they  purported  to  have 
been  written  **by  Abraham  Lincoln."  *'I 
have  heard  of  that  before,  and  that  is  why  I 
asked,"  returned  the  President.  **But 
there  is  no  truth  in  it.  The  poem  was  first 
shown  to  me  by  a  young  man  named  Jason 
Duncan,  many  years  ago." 

The  sculptor  was  using  for  a  studio  the 
office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, an  irregular  room,  packed  nearly 
full  of  law  books.  Seating  myself,  I  believe, 
upon  a  pile  of  these  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  feet, 
he  kindly  repeated  the  lines,  which  I  wrote 
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down,  one  by  one,  as  they  fell  from  his  lips. 
This  poem  was  written  by  William  Knox,  a 
contemporary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  died 
in  Edinburgh,  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  36. 

OH !  WHY  SHOni«D  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAI, 
BB  PROUD? 

Oh  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
Like  a  swift  fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid  ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the 

high, 
Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved ; 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved ; 
The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, 
Bach,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in 

whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,  her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and 

praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn. 
The  e^e  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap. 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up 

the  steep. 
The  beggar  who  wander'd  in  search  of  his  bread, 
Have  laded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint,    who  enjoyed  the  communion  of 

Heaven, 
The  sinner,  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven. 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just. 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dnst. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed ; 
So  the  multitude  comes— even  those  we  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  view  the 

same  sun, 
And  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers 

have  run. 

The   thoughts    we    are  thinking,   our  fathers 

would  think ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers 

would  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  cling; 
But  it  speeds  for  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold  ; 
They  scorned— but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is 

cold; 
They  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers 

will  come ; 
They  joyed — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is 

dumb. 

They  died— ay,  they  died ;  and  we  things  that 

are  now, 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow. 


Who  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode. 
Meet  the  things   that  they  met  on  their  pil- 
grimage road. 

Yea  !  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain. 
We  mingle  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and 

the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  snrge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of 

death. 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud ! 
Oh  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

The  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelle}^,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  that  city  soon 
after  the  assassination,  said:  **His  inter- 
course with  his  family  was  as  beautiful  as 
that  with  his  friends.  I  think  that  father 
never  loved  his  children  more  fondly  than 
he.  The  President  never  seemed  gander  in 
my  sight  than  when,  stealing  upon  him  in 
the  evening,  I  would  find  him  with  a  book 
open  before  him,  as  he  is  represented  in  the 
popular  photograph,  with  little  Tad  beside 
him.  There  were  of  course  a  ^at  many 
curious  books  sent  to  him,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  special  delights  of  his  life  to 
open  those  books  at  such  an  hour  that  his 
boy  could  stand  beside  him.  and  they  could 
talk  as  he  turned  over  the  pages,  the  father 
thus  giving  to  the  son  a  portion  of  that  care 
and  attention  of  which  he  was  ordinarily 
deprived  by  the  duties  of  office  pressing 
upon  him." 

No  matter  who  was  with  the  President,  or 
how  intently  he  might  be  absorbed,  little 
Tad  was  always  welcome.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  write  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and 
of  course  rapidly  passing  from  childhood 
into  youth.  Sufferine  much  from  an  in- 
firmity of  speech  whicn  developed  in  his  in- 
fancy, he  seemed  on  this  account  especially 
dear  to  his  father.  **One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  and  it  was 
an  impressive  and  affecting  sight  to  me 
to  see  the  burdened  President  lost  for  the 
time  being  in  the  affectionate  parent,  as  he 
would  take  the  little  fellow  m  his  arms 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  visitors,  and  caress 
him  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  mother  for 
the  babe  upon  her  bosom  ! 

Judge  Bates,  the  Attorney  General,  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Lincoln's  never-failing  fnnd  of 
anecdote,  said  :  '  *  The  character  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mind  is  such  that  his  thought  habit- 
ually takes  on  this  form  of  illustration,  by 
which  the  point  he  wishes  to  enforce  is  in- 
variably brought  home  with  a  strength  and 
clearness  impossible  in  hours  of  abstract 
argument.  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  added,  **  comes 
very  near  being  a  perfect  man,  according  to 
my  ideal  of  manhood.  He  lacks  but  one 
thing."  Looking  up  from  my  palette,  I 
asked,  musingly,  if  this  was  official  dignity 
as  President.  **No,"  replied  the  Judge, 
**that  is  of  little  consequence.  His  defi- 
ciency is  in  the  element  of  wiU.  I  Jiave 
sometimes  told  him,  for  instance,  that  he 
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was  anfit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
power.  Why,  if  a  man  comes  to  fiim  with  a 
touching  story,  his  judgment  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  h%  affected  by  it.  Should  the  appli- 
cant be  a  waman^  a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a 
sister, — ^in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  her  tears, 
if  nothing  else,  are  sure  to  prevail.*' 

"The  Soldiers*  Home,"  writes  a  Cali- 
fornia lady,  who  visited  Mr.  Lincoln  there, 
"is  a  few  miles  out  of  Washington  on  the 
Maryland  side.  It  admitted  only  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army  ;  but  in  the  graveyard 
near  at  hand  there  are  numberless  ^aves— 
some  without  a  spear  of  grass  to  hide  their 
newness — ^that  hold  the  bodies  of  volunteers. 
While  we  stood  in  the  soft  evening  air, 
watching  the  faint  trembling  of  the  long 
tendrils  of  waving  willow,  and  feeling  the 
dewy  coolness  that  was  flune  out  by  the 
old  oaks  above  us,  Mr.  IvincoTn  joinea  us, 
and  stood  silent,  too,  taking  in  the  scene. 

*  How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest,' 

he  said,  softly.  There  was  something  so 
touching  in  the  picture  opened  before  us, — 
the  nameless  graves,  the  solemn  quiet,  the 
tender  twilight  air,  but  more  particularly 
our  own  feminine  disposition  to  be  easily 
melted,  I  supi>ose, — ^that  it  made  us  cry  as 
if  we  stood  beside  the  tomb  of  our  own  dead, 
and  gave  point  to  the  lines  which  he  after- 
wards quoted  : 

'  And  women  o'er  their  graves  shall  weep, 
Where  nameless  heroes  calmly  sleep.' 

"Around  the  Home  grows  every  variety 
of  tree,  particularly  of  the  evergreen  class. 
Their  branches  brushed  into  the  carriae^e  as 
we  passed  along,  and  left  with  us  that  pleas- 
ant, woody  smell  belonging  to  leaves.  One 
of  the  ladies,  catching  a  bit  of  green  from 
one  of  these  intruding  branches,  said  it  was 
cedar,  and  another  thought  it  spruce.  *  Let 
me  discourse  on  a  theme  I  understand,'  said 
the  President.  *  I  know  about  trees  in  right 
of  being  a  backwoodsman.  I'll  show  you 
the  di&rence  between  spruce,  pine,  and 
cedar,  and  this  shred  of  green,  which  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  kind  of  il- 
legitimate cypress.'  He  then  proceeded  to 
eather  specimens  of  each,  and  explain  the 
distinctive  formation  of  foliage  belonging  to 
every  species. 

"There  is  one  little  incident  connected 
with  this  visit  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  that 
remains  with  me  as  connected  with  my 
home  here.  I  had  always  noticed  that  the 
bare  mention  of  our  California  cemetery 
filled  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it  with 
a  solemn  sense  of  awe  and  sorrow, — *  Lone 
Mountain  !'  It  seemed  to  rise  before  them 
out  of  the  quiet  sea,  a  vast  mausoleum  from 
the  hand  of  God,  wherein  to  lay  the  dead. 
I  was  not  astonished,  therefore,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  alluded  to  it  in  this  way,  and  gave, 
in  a  few  deep-toned  words,  a  eulogy  on  one 
of  its  most  honored  dead.  Col.  E.  D.  Baker. 
Having  witnessed  the  impressive  spectacle 


of  that  glorious  soldier's  funeral,  I  gave 
him  the  meagre  outline  one  can  convey  in 
words,  of  something  which,  having  been 
once  seen,  must  remain  a  living  picture  in 
the  memory  forever.  I  tried  to  picture  the 
solemn  hush  that  lay  like  a  pall  on  the 
spirit  of  the  people  while  the  grand  proces- 
sion wound  its  mournful  length  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  out  on  that  tear- 
stained  road  to  the  gate  of  the  cemetery, 
where  the  body  passed  beneath  the  prophetic 
words  of  California's  most  eloquent  soul, 
*  Hither  in  future  ages  they  shall  bring,' 
etc.  When  I  spoke  of  Rev.  Starr  King,  I 
saw  how  strong  a  cord  I  had  touched  in  the 
great  appreciative  heart  I  addressed:  and 

fivin?  a  weak  dilution  of  that  wondrous 
raught  of  soul-lit  eloquence,  that  funeral 
hymn  uttered  by  the  pnest  of  God  over  the 
sacred  ashes  of  the  advocate  and  soldier  of 
liberty,  whose  thrilling  threnody  seems  yet 
to  linger  in  the  sighing  wind  that  waves 
the  grass  upon  the  soil  made  sacred  by  the 
treasure  it  received  that  day,  I  felt  strangely 
impressed  as  to  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
that  mind«  whose  thoughts,  at  second-hand 
and  haltingly  given  from  memory,  could 
move  and.  touch  the  soul  of  such  a  man  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  I  saw  it  touched  when 
he  listened.  It  is  the  electric  chain  with 
which  all  genius  and  grandeur  of  soul 
whatsoever  is  bound, — the  freemasonry  by 
which  spirit  hails  spirit,  though  unseen. 
Now  they  all  three  meet  where  it  is  not  see- 
ing through  a  glass  darkly,  but  in  the  light 
of  a  perfect  day." 

No  incident  of  its  kind  related  of  the  late 
President  is  more  profoundly  touching  in 
its  tenderness  and  simplicity  than  that 
given  to  me  the  last  evening  I  passed  at  the 
White  House,  in  the  office  of  the  private 
secretary,  by  a  resident  of  Washington  who 
witnessed  the  scene. 

"  I  was  waiting  my  turn  to  speak  to  the 
President  one  day,  some  three  or  four  weeks 
since,"  said  Mr.  Murtagh,  **when  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  sad,  patient 
face  of  a  woman  advanced  in  life,  wno  in  a 
faded  hood  and  shawl  was  among  the  appli- 
cants for  an  interview. 

**  Presently  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  her, 
saying  in  his  accustomed  manner,  *Well, 
my  good  woman,  what  can  I  do  for  you  this 
momincr?'  'Mr.  President,'  said  she,  *my 
husband  and  three  sons  all  went  into  the 
army.     My  husband  was  killed  in  the  fight 

at .     I  get  along  very  badly  since  then, 

living  all  alone,  and  I  thought  I  would  come 
and  ask  you  to  release  to  me  my  oldest  son.' 
Mr.  Lincoln  looked  into  her  face  a  moment, 
and  in  his  kindest  accents  responded,  '  Cer- 
tainly !  certainly !  If  you  have  given  us 
all,  and  your  prop  has  been  taken  away, 
you  are  justly  entitled  to  one  of  your  boys!  * 
He  immediately  made  out  an  order  dis- 
charging the  young  man,  which  the  woman 
took,  and,  thanking  him  gratefully,  she  went 
away. 

**  I  had  forgotten  the  circumstance,"  Mr. 
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Mnrta^h  continued,  ''till  last  week,  when 
happening  to  be  here  again,  who  should 
come  in  but  the  same  woman?  It  appeared 
that  she  had  gone  herself  to  the  front,  with 
the  President's  order,  and  found  the  son  she 
was  in  search  of  mortally  wounded  in  a 
recent  engagement,  and  taken  to  a  hospital. 
She  found  the  hospital,  but  the  boy  was 
dead,  or  died  while  she  was  there.  The 
surgeon  in  charee  made  a  memorandum  of 
the  facts  upon  the  back  of  the  President's 
order,  and,  almost  broken -hearted,  the  poor 
woman  had  found  her  way  again  into  Mr. 
Lincoln's  presence.  He  was  much  affected 
by  her  appearance  and  story,  and  said  :  *  I 
know  what  you  wish  me  to  do  now,  and  I 
shall  do  it  without  your  asking  ;  I  shall  re- 
lease to  you  your  second  son.'  Upon  this,  he 
took  up  his  pen  and  commenced  .writing 
the  order.  While  he  was  writing  the  poor 
woman  stood  by  his  side,  the  tears  running 
down  her  face,  and  passed  her  hand  softly 
over  his  head,  stroking  his  rough  hair  as  I 
have  seen  a  fond  mother  caress  a  son.  By 
the  time  he  had  finished  writing,  his  own 
heart  and  eyes  were  full.  He  handed  her 
the  paper:  *Now,'  said  he,  ^yoti  have  one 
and  /  one,  of  the  other  two  left :  that  is  no 
more  than  right.*  She  took  the  paper,  and 
reverently  placing  her  hand  upon  his  head, 
the  tears  still  upon  her  cheeks,  said  :  *  The 
Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  Lincoln.  May  you  live 
a  thousand  years,  and  may  you  always  be 
the  head  of  this  great  nation  r  " 

Dr.  Stone,  his  family  physician,  came  in 
one  day  to  see  my  studies.  Sitting  in  front 
of  that  of  the  President — with  whom  he  did 
not  sympathize  politically — he  remarked, 
with  much  feeling,  '*  It  is  the  province  of  a 
physician  to  probe  deeply  the  interior  lives 
of  men  ;  and  I  afl&rm  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  the 
purest-hearted  man  with  whom  I  ever  came 
in  contact."  Secretary  Seward,  who  of  the 
Cabinet  ofl&cers  was  probably  most  intimate 
with  the  President,  expressed  the  same  sen- 
timent in  still  stronger  language.  He  once 
said  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  :  **  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  the  best  man  I  ever  knew !" — From  Car- 
penter's  "  Six  Months  in  the  White  Housed' 

LINCOLN,  THK  IMMORTAL. 

The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Watter- 
son,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal: 

From  Caesar  to  Bismarck  and  Gladstone 
the  world  has  had  its  soldiers  and  its  states- 
men, who  rose  to  eminence  and  power  step 
by  step  through  a  series  of  geometrical  pro- 
gression, as  it  were,  each  promotion  follow- 
ing in  regular  order,  the  whole  obedient  to 
well  established  and  well  understood  laws 
of  cause  and  effect.  These  were  not  what 
we  call  **  men  of  destiny."  They  were  men 
of  the  time.  They  were  men  whose  career 
had  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end, 
rounding  off  a  life  with  a  history,  full,  it 
may  be,  of  interesting  and  exciting  events, 
but  comprehensible  and  comprehensive, 
simple,  clear,  complete. 


The  inspired  men  are  fewer.  Whence 
their  emanation,  where  and  how  they  got 
their  power,  and  by  what  rule  they  lived, 
moved,  and  had  their  being,  we  cannot  see. 
There  is  no  explication  to  these  lives.  They 
rose  from  shadow  and  went  in  mist.  We 
see  them,  feel  them,  but  we  know  them  not. 
They  arrived,  God's  word  upon  their  lips  ; 
they  did  their  office,  God's  mantle  upon 
them;  and  they  passed  away  God's  holy 
light  between  the  world  and  them,  leaving 
behind  a  memory  half  mortal  and  half  myth. 
From  first  to  last  they  were  distinctly  the 
creating  of  some  special  providence,  baffling 
the  wit  of  man  to  fathom,  defeating  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  until  their  work  was  done,  and  passed 
from  the  scene  as  mysteriously  as  they  had 
come  upon  it;  Luther,  to  wit;  Shakespeare, 
Bums,  even  Bonaparte,  the  archangel  of 
war,  havoc  and  ruin;  not  to  go  back  into 
the  dark  ages  for  examples  of  the  hand  of 
God  stretched  out  to  raise  up,  to  protect, 
and  to  cast  down. 

Tried  by  this  standard  and  observed  in  an 
historic  spirit,  where  shall  we  find  an  illus- 
tration more  impressive  thdn  in  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  life,  career  and  death  might 
be  chanted  by  a  Greek  chorus  as  at  once  the 
prelude  and  the  epilogue  of  the  most  im- 
perial theme  of  modem  times. 

Bom  as  low  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  hovel, 
of  what  real  parentage  we  know  not;  reared 
in  penury,  squalor,  with  no  gleam  of  light, 
nor  fair  surroundings;  a  young  manhood 
vexed  by  weird  dreams  and  visions,  border- 
ing at  times  on  madness;  singularly  awk- 
ward, ungainly,  even  amon^  the  uncouth 
about  him;  grotesque  in  his  aspects  and 
ways,  it  was  reserved  for  this  strange  being, 
late  in  life,  without  name  or  fame  or  ordi- 
nary preparation,  to  be  snatched  from  ob- 
scurity, raised  to  supreme  command,  and 
entrusted  with  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

The  great  leaders  of  his  party  were  made 
to  stand  aside;  the  most  experienced  and 
accomplished  men  of  the  aay,  men  like 
Seward  and  Chase  and  Sumner,  statesmen 
famous  and  trained,  were  sent  to  the  rear; 
while  this  comparatively  unknown  and 
fantastic  figure  was  brought  by  unseen 
hands  to  the  front  and  given  the  reins  of 
power.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  whether 
we  believe  in  what  he  said  or  did,  whether 
we  are  for  him  or  against  him;  but  for  us  to 
admit  that  during  tour  years,  carrying  with 
them  such  a  pressure  of  responsibility  as 
the  world  has  never  witnessed  before,  he 
filled  the  measure  of  the  vast  space  allotted 
him  in  the  actions  of  mankind  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  is  to  say  that  he  was  in- 
spired of  God,  for  nowhere  else  could  he 
have  acquired  the  enormous  equipment  in- 
dispensable to  the  situation. 

Where  did  Shakespeare  get  his  genius? 
Where  did  Mozart  get  his  music?  Whose 
hand  smote  the  lyre  of  the  Scottish  plow- 
man ?  and  stayea  the  life  of  the  German 
priest?    God  alone:  and,  so  surely  as  these 
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were  ndsed  up  by  God,  inspired  of  God  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  a  thousand  years 
hence,  no  stor^r,  no  tragedy,  no  epic  poem 
will  be  filled  with  greater  wonder  than  that 
which  tells  of  his  life  and  death.  If  Lincoln 
was  not  inspired  of  God,  then  were  not 
Luther,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Bums.  If  Lin- 
coln was  not  inspired  of  God,  then  there  is 
no  such  thing  on  earth  as  special  provi- 
dence or  the  interposition  of  Divine  power 
in  the  affairs  of  men. 


AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 


PI.ANTING  TREKS. 


AS  a  rule  trees  must  have  good  soil  in 
which  to  grow.  Certain  varieties  seem 
well  adapted  to  grow  in  the  poorest  soil,  but 
for  success  in  ornamental  tree-plantine  good 
soil  is  necessary,  and  it  should  never  be  less 
than  a  foot  deep.  In  planting  street  trees, 
make  sure  of  success  by  properly  preparing 
the  soil  where  they  are  to  stana.  In  all 
gravelly  and  poor  soil  dig  a  hole  six  or  ten 
feet  across  ana  two  or  three  feet  deep — it  can 
not  be  too  large;  remove  the  poor  soil  and 
replace  with  good,  in  which  to  plant  the 
tree.  In  very  poor  soil  this  must  be  done  to 
insure  success. 

The  site  for  planting  should  be  intelli- 
gently chosen;  then  the  varietv  suited  to  the 
peculiar  soil  and  situation  and  use  for  which 
it  is  intended  should  be  considered.  In  na- 
ture the  roots  of  a  tree  push  outward  in 
search  of  food  and  moisture  and  become  very 
long  and  widely  extended,  with  the  young 
or  feeding  roots  at  the  extremities,  so  far 
away  from  the  tree  and  so  twisted  among 
the  stones  in  the  soil  and  amon^  the  roots 
of  other  trees  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
them,  and  when  the  tree  is  aug  nothing^  but 
stiff  stubs,  bare  of  fibres,  are  preserved.  A 
tree  in  this  condition  has  little  chance  of 
living,  for  the  fine  fibrous  or  feeding  roots 
are  very  necessary.  They  are  obtained  in 
the  nursery  by  frequent  removals  or  root 
prunings,  by  which  the  roots  become  com- 
pact together  and  not  lone  and  widely  ex- 
tended as  we  find  them  in  the  forest.  Hence 
it  is  preferable  to  plant  nursery-grown  trees, 
whicn  have  already  been  once  or  twice  trans- 
planted and  have  thus  acquired  a  good  root 
system,  and  then  the  fine  fibrous  roots  will 
not  have  to  be  sacrificed  in  transplanting. 

In  receiving  plants  from  nurseries  notice, 
particularly  two  points:  First,  that  the 
plants  have  good  roots  that  have  not  been 
unnecessarily  shortened  or  reduced  in  re- 
moval; and  secondly,  that  the  roots  have 
not  been  dried  or  injured  by  frost.  This  can 
be  determined  by  cuttine  off  some  of  the  ends 
of  the  roots.  If  the  bark  on  them  when  cut 
into  appears  white  and  fresh  and  separates 
easily  from  the  wood,  they  are  sound  and 
can  be  trusted.  Roots  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  or  dryine  winds  while  beine 
transported,  but  should  be  kept  moist  with 


a  covering  of  straw,  moss,  or  canvas.  The 
feeding  roots  are  easily  destroyed  by  expos- 
ure, and  their  loss  deprives  the  tree  of  much 
of  its  power  to  withstand  removal  success- 
fully. This  is  especially  true  of  evergreens, 
because  of  their  being  covered  with  foliage 
all  the  year. 

Native  trees  growing  near  in  similar  soil 
can  hardly  fail  to  flourish  if  properly  trans- 
planted. Trees  that  have  grown  in  open 
places  are  hardier  and  will  bear  transplant- 
ing better  than  those  that  have  grown  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  deeper  woods. 
Such  trees,  moreover,  like  those  from  the 
nursery,  have  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots, 
on  which  the  tree  must  rely  for  support  un- 
til its  stronger  roots  have  had  time  to  lay 
hold  of  the  moist  subsoil  beneath.  Rapidly 
growing  trees,  although  giving  shade  soon- 
est, are  mostly  short  lived,  and  become 
soonest  unsightly.  For  a  lawn  a  tree  is 
wanted  with  all  its  branches — a  tree  as  it 
would  develop  naturally  from  a  seed  on  the 
spot  and  un mutilated  by  a  pruning  knife. 

How  to  Plant, — If  dug  from  a  forest,  the 
ragged  ends  of  roots  should  be  cut  off,  mak- 
ing a  smooth,  clean  cut,  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  bruised  and  broken  bark  of  the  roots 
would  be  apt  to  decay  and  thus  hinder  the 
formation  of  new  roots.  Cut  from  the  under 
side  of  the  root,  not  from  the  upper,  and 
then  the  cut  surface  will  rest  against  the 
soil  and  the  water  can  not  lodge  on  it,  even 
if  the  soil  should  be  saturated,  and  every- 
thing will  be  more  favorable  for  the  new, 
healthy  roots  to  start  out.  Since  the  tree 
has  been  removed  and  a  part  of  the  roots 
has  been  cut  away,  the  tree  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  support  as  much  foliage  as  will 
naturally  appear  on  it  as  soon  as  the  buds 
burst  and  the  leaves  appear.  It  the  weather 
should  suddenly  become  very  warm  immedi- 
ately after  planting,  and  the  soil  be  dry,  the 
leaves  mignt  come  out  before  any  little  root- 
lets had  formed  to  take  up  sap;  and  the 
leaves,  which  have  "breathing  pores"  on 
their  under  surfaces,  through  wnich  their 
moisture  is  taken  up  by  the  air,  would  thus 
guickly  part  with  all  the  sap  in  the  tree  and 
it  would  wither  and  die.  Water  would  be  a 
remedy  if  sufi&cient  water  were  given. 
Sometimes  leaves  come  and  remain  on  the 
tree  in  health,  but  little  or  no  growth  is 
made.  The  surest  course  to  insure  growth 
is  to  cut  back  the  limbs  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion  that  the  tree  has  been  bereft  of  its 
roots.  Then  there  will  be  fewer  leaves  for 
the  sap  to  support,  and  what  growth  there  is 
will  be  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Cut  to 
an  outside  bud  and  then  the  head  of  the  tree 
will  grow  more  open;  make  the  cut  from  the 
inside  outward,  just  above  a  bud  on  the  out- 
side, and  any  crooked  or  misshapen  branches 
might  be  cut  out  entirely.  But  do  not  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  tree,  if  you  have  any 
sense  of  beauty  or  symmetry. 

If  the  soil  is  good,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  dig  a  hole  a  root  or  more  outside  the  long- 
est roots.    In  planting  the  tree,  place  the 
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roots  naturally  as  deep,  or  a  little  deeper  if 
in  loose,  poor  soil,  than  when  they  were  dug; 
but  use  judgment,  for  more  trees  are  kill^ 
by  too  deep  planting  than  the  reverse.  Force 
the  soil  among  the  roots  firmly,  working  it 
carefully  with  the  hand  under  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  and  leaving  no  open  spaces  among 
the  roots.  The  roots  should  not  be  |)er- 
mitted  to  come  in  contact  with  decaying 
matter  of  coarse,  unfermented  manure. 
Should  the  season  be  dry  and  warm,  water 
may  be  poured  in  from  time  to  time  to  settle 
the  fine  soil  about  them,  but  do  not  drench 
them.  The  practice  of  using  water  while 
planting  can  hardlv  be  said  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  with  a  soil  which  has  a  tendency 
to  cloe»  there  is  great  danger  of  an  uneven 
distribution  and  settling,  with  consequent 
empty  spaces  between  the  roots.  More  trees 
are  probably  killed  by  too  much  water  in 
transplanting  than  by  too  little;  but  never 
wet  the  soil  at  or  near  the  surface.  The  sur- 
face should  be  leveled,  or.  better,  slightly 
rounded  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Then 
a  mulch  of  coarse  manure  is  helpful,  for  it 
keeps  the  surface  moist,  and  its  richness 
will  reach  the  roots  gradually  in  a  diluted 
form.  A  mulch  of  straw,  leaves,  or  coarse 
hay  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

After  the  soil  is  properly  settled  about  its 
roots,  the  tree  should  not  be  neglected  and 
suffered  to  fall  a  prey  to  insects  or  fungus,  or 
allowed  to  starve  for  lack  of  food  or  water,  or 
to  be  loosened  by  the  wind.  Stake  it  care- 
fully and  firmly  or  insure  it  against  acci- 
dents with  a  tree-box.  Trees  should  not  be 
planted  so  near  buildings  that  the  roots  will 
interfere  with  the  foundations  or  that  their 
shade  will  make  the  house  damp;  nor  so 
closely  along  roadways  as  to  hinder  the 
prompt  drying  of  the  road  after  a  rain.  Do 
not  overdo  the  matter  of  tree-planting,  and 
do  not  let  taste  run  altogether  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one  tree.  Do  not  neglect  after-care 
and  culture.  Keep  the  ground  free  from 
weeds  and  grass;  prevent  it  from  bakine  by 
a  covering  of  mulch  and  by  occasional  noe- 
ing  and  raking.  Few  people  realize  the  im- 
portance of  pruning.  To  keep  a  tree  shapely 
and  in  proper  balance  by  judicious  pruning 
is  one  tning;to  clip  into  a  form  unlike  what 
it  assumes  naturally  is  another.  There 
must  be  pruning,  ana  a  good  deal  of  it  too, 
in  all  well  kept-grounds. 

BRITISH  FOREST  RESTORATION. 

The  area  of  the  woodland  of  the  British 
Isles  is  now  reduced  to  about  3.000,000  acres, 
which  is  only  39  acres  to  each  1,000  of  the 
country's  total  area.  This  is  a  smaller  pro- 
portion than  that  in  almost  every  other 
European  country.  Austro-Hungary  has 
343  acres  of  forest  to  each  1,000  acres:  Russia, 
342  ;  Germany,  257 ;  Sweden  and  Norway, 
250 ;  France,  159  ;  Italv,  145  ;  Belgium,  142  ; 
Holland,  72  ;  Denmark,  60.  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  addition  to  about  $1^,000,000  in 
tropical  woods.  Great  Britain  imports  an- 
nually |6o,ooo,ooo  worth  of  oak,  ash,  pine, 


etc.  It  is  believed  that  the  latter  expense 
could  be  saved  to  the  country  by  the  affor- 
estation of  6,000,000  acres  of  what  is  now 
waste  land — a  work  that  Dr.  Schlich  calcu- 
lates would  require  15,000  laborers,  if  tfae 
planting  were  done  at  the  rate  of  300,000 
acres  yearly,  while  it  weuld  eventually  pro- 
vide steadv  employment  for  100,000  persons. 
This  problem  is  now  exciting  scientific  and 
official  interest,  and  iais  the  future  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain  depends  so  largely  upon  a 
careful  husbandins^  of  its  resources,  so  im- 
portant a  source  of  wealth  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  longer  neglected. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  FORESTRY. 

The  rapid  destruction  of  American  forests 
is  all  too  evident,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  subject.  No  civil- 
ized people  ever  had  so  great  a  treasure  of 
woodland  in  their  possession,  and  none 
could  have  wasted  it  more  recklessly. 

It  is  not  urged  that  the  great  industries 
which  consume  wood  should  be  stopped,  but 
only  that  the  felling  of  the  forests  should  be 
restricted  by  law  to  an  economic  instead  of 
a  destructive  use.  Germany  and  Prance 
have  long  since  been  compelled  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  forests  ma^  be  used  without 
being  abused,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  for 
America  to  act  on  the  same  principle. 

The  cure  for  the  evil  must  no  doubt  begin 
in  sentiment,  but  it  must  end  in  fact.  Senti- 
ment will  in  time  operate  upon  public  opin- 
ion, and  will  thus  pave  the  way  for  legisla- 
tion, but  there  is  no  argument  that  appeals 
so  strongly  to  the  American  people  as  the 
argument  of  dollars  and  cents.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  it  will  pay  to  plant  and  protect 
trees,  just  so  soon  will  the  waste  places  be 
set  with  trees. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  for  this  new  state 
of  affairs  in  the  early  future.  Lumber  is 
j^duall^  decreasing  in  quality  and  increas- 
ing in  price,  for  the  reason  that  the  supply 
is  decreasing  while  the  demand  is  increasing. 
The  railroads  bring  us  shingles  from  Michi- 
gan, and  flooring  from  the  ^uth.  We  have 
in  our  Middle  States  a  considerable  amount 
of  hemlock,  but  white  pine  is  fast  going  out 
of  the  market.  Surely  it  cannot  be  long  be- 
fore capital  will  seek  an  investment  in  tim- 
ber culture,  on  a  lar^e  scale.  To  make  sach 
an  investment  possible  and  profitable  we 
must  have  better  legislation  in  respect  to 
forest  fires,  and  perhaps  in  other  directions, 
but  the  day  of  timber  growing  for  profit  is 
not  distant.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of 
mountain  land  in  Pennsylvania  which  can 
be  devoted  to  this  use ;  and  under  present 
agricultural  conditions  it  is  quite  likely  that 
some  of  the  arable  land  could  with  profit  be 
converted  into  woodland .  Such  must  be  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  forestry  problem. 

BARTH  A  POTENTIAL  FOREST. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Femow,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Forestry  at  Washin^n,  before  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association,  said: 
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''The  earth  is  a  potential  forest.  Given 
time,  freedom  from  geological  disturbance 
and  from  interference  by  man,  tree  growth 
must  dominate  everywhere.  So  impressed 
was  Dr.  Asa  Gray  with  the  persistence  of 
individual  tree  life  that  he  questioned 
whether  a  tree  need  ever  die,  *for  the  tree 
is  ^dually  developed  by  the  successive  ad- 
dition of  new  parts.  It  annually  renews  not 
only  its  buds  and  leaves,  but  its  wood  and 
its  roots— everything,  indeed  that  concerns 
its  life  and  work,  and  it  has  thus  all  the 
conditions  of  existence  in  its  thousandth 
that  it  had  in  its  tenth  year. '  However  this 
may  be,  we  know  that  trees  succumb  to  ex- 
ternal causes;  nevertheless  they  are  peren- 
nial enough  to  be  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
the  globe.  This  longevity,  with  their  ele- 
vation into  the  life-giving  light,  gives  to 
the  trees  an  immeasurable  advantage  in  the 
battle  of  existence.  Endowed  with  these 
weapons,  forest  growth  has  endeavored 
through  all  the  geologic  ages  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  earth's  surface. 

"From  the  time  when,  in  the  Devonian 
a^e,  the  mud  flats  and  sand  reefs  that  con- 
stitute our  continent  were  covered  with 
tree  rushes,  through  the  wondrous  luxuri- 
ance of  fern  and  moss  of  the  carboniferous 
periods,  until  checked  by  the  disturbances 
of  the  glacial  epoch,  the  forests  fought  a 
winninc^  battle,  steadily  gaining  ground 
everywhere. 

"  The  invincible  glaciers  overcame  their 
northern  cohorts,  restricting  greatly  their 
territory,  but  no  sooner  were  these  boreal 
times  paiissed  than  the  triumphant  forest, 
changed  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  time, 
again  advanced,  sending  forth  first  its  hard- 
iest tribes  to  capture  and  hold  the  northern 
ODtposts.  The  airection  of  mountain  ranges, 
proximitv  to  the  sea,  and  volcanic  changes, 
all  had  their  influence  in  determining  the 
extent  and  progress  of  the  victorious  forest 
army,  and  when  the  sun  arose  over  a  world 
ready  for  human  habitation  man  found  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  virgin  forest— a  pro- 
duct of  long-continued  evolutionary  changes 
—occupying  most,  if  not  all,  the  dry  land, 
and  ever  intent  upon  extending  its  realm. 
As  in  the  beginning,  the  forest  to-day  forms 
and  spreads,  save  where  checked  by  man, 
wherever  soil  and  climate  is  favorable.  On 
the  naked  rock  and  sand  deposits  of  river  and 
ocean  the  preliminary  work  of  lower  vege- 
tation is  necessary.  Algse,  lichens,  grasses, 
and  shrubs  in  their  turn  must  soften  the 
rock  and  enrich  the  sand  beds,  and  prepare 
a  soil  for  the  forest  monarchs.  These  advance 
skirmishers  of  the  plant  army  are  hard^ 
warriors  capable  of  standing  any  vicissi- 
tudes, and  varying  widely  in  character  to 
spit  different  conditions  of  locality.  Their 
life  work  is  to  disinteg^te  the  rock,  and  by 
their  own  decay  to  form  a  soil  for  higher 
forms  of  vegetable  life.  The  humblest  work- 
ers, the  lichens  and  mosses,  are  followed  b^ 
forms  of  ever-increasing  complexity  until 
the  trees  can  take  possession." 


THB  gardener's  BURIAL. 
This  is  the  grave  prepared  :  set  down  the  bier. 
Mother,  a  faithful  son  we  bring  thee  here, 
In  loving  ease  to  lie  beneath  tby  breast. 
Which  many  a  year  with  loving  toil  he  drest ; 
His  was  the  eldest  craft,  the  simple  skill 
That  Adam  plied,  ere  ^ood  was  known  by  ill. 
The  throstle's  song  at  dawn  his  spirit  tuned  ; 
He  set  his  seeds  in  hope,  he  grafted,  pruned, 
Weeded,  and  mowed,  and,  with  a  true  son's  care, 
Wrought  thee  a  mantle  of  embroidery  rare. 

The  snowdrop  and  the  winter  aconite 
Came  to  his  call  ere  frosts  had  ceased  to  bite, 
He  bade  the  crocus  flame  as  with  a  charm  ; 
The  nestling  violets  bloomed,and  feared  no  harm, 
Knowing  that  for  their  sakes  a  champion  meek 
Did  blo^less  battle  with  the  winter  bleak ; 
But  when  th'  wealthier  months  with  largess  came, 
His  blazoned  beds  put  heraldry  to  shame, 
And  on  the  summer  air  such  perfume  cast 
As  Saba  or  the  Spice  Isles  ne'er  surpassed. 

The  birds  all  loved  him,  for  he  would  not  shoot 
Even  the  wingM  thieves  that  stole  his  fruit : 
And  he  loved  them— the  little  fearless  wren, 
The  red-breast,  curious  in  the  ways  of  men. 
The  pilgrim  swallow,  and  the  dearer  guest 
That  sets  beneath  our  eaves  her  plastered  nest ; 
The  merry  white-throat,  bursting  with  his  song. 
Fluttered  within  his  reach  and  feared  no  wrong; 
And  the  mute  fly-catcher  forgot  her  dread. 
And  took  her  prey  beside  his  stooping  head. 

Receive  him.  Mother  Earth  :  his  work  is  done. 
Blameless  he  lived,  and  did  ofience  to  none ; 
Blameless  he  died,  forbidding  us  to  throw 
Flowers  in  his  grave,  because  he  loved  them  so; 
But  bloom  among  the  grasses  on  his  mound, — 
He  would  not  have  them  stifle  underground. 
We  that  have  loved  must  leave  him :  Mother,keep 
A  faithful  watch  about  him  in  his  sleep. — Anon. 

PLANTING  OP  THE  APPLE  TREE. 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree ! 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made  ; 
There  gentlv  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mold  with  kindly  care. 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly. 
As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet : 

So  plant  we  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple  tree  ? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  da^s 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays  ;       [breast 
Boughs,  where   the  thrush  with  crimson 
Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest. 

We  Dlant  upon  the  sunny  lea 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple  tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs. 
To  load  the  May  wind's  restless  wings. 
When  from  the  orchard-row  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors  ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee  ; 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room  ; 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 

We  plant  with  the  apple  tree. 
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What  plant  we  in  the  apple  tree  ? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop,  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky  ; 

While  children  wild  with  noisy  glee, 
Shall  scent  their  fragrance  as  they  pass, 
And  search  for  them  the  tufted  grass 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree. 

And  when,  above  this  apple  tree, 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright^ 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night. 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  overflow  with  mirth. 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage  hearth, 

And  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see, 
Heaped  with  the  orange  and  the  grape. 
As  fair  as  they  in  tint  and  shape. 

The  fruit  of^the  apple  tree. 

The  fruitafi^e  of  this  apple  tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar, 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view. 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew  ; 

And  they  who  roam  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  look,  and  think  of  childhood's  day. 
And  long  hours  passed  in  summer  play 

In  the  shade  ol  the  apple  tree. 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple  tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  fi^loom, 
And  loosen,  when  the  frost-clouds  lower, 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower ; 

The  years  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie. 
The  summer's  son?,  the  autumn's  sigh. 

In  the  boughs  of  the  apple  tree. 

And  time  shall  waste  this  apple  tree  ! 
Oh,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Their  shadows  on  the  sward  below. 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still  ? 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be. 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears 
Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 

Is  wasting  this  fair  apple  tree  ? 

**  Who  planted  this  old  apple  tree  !" 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  will  say. 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem, 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them  : 

**A  poet  of  the  land  was  he. 
Bom  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times  ; 
'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 

On  planting  the  apple  tree.'* — Bryant, 

AUTUMN  VOICES. 

When  I  was  in  the  wood  to-day 
The  golden  leaves  were  falling  round  me. 
And  I  thought  I  heard  soft  voices  say 
Words  that  with  sad  enchantment  bound  me: 

**0  dying  year!    O  flying  year! 
Odays  of  dimness,  nights  of  sorrow! 
O  lessening  light!    O  lengthening  night! 
O  mom  forlom  and  hopeless  morrow!" 


TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN. 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue, 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  li^ht 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 

Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 

O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 

Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed. 

Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late  and  comest  alone. 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown 
And  frosts  and  short' ning  days  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye. 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue— blue— as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  Heaven  as  I  depart. — Bryant, 

TREE  PI^ANTING. 

A  boy  strolled  through  a  dusty  road, 

••  What  can  I  do,"  said  he, 
**  What  little  errand  for  the  world  ?" 

**  I  know— I'll  plant  a  tree." 

The  nursling  was  taken  by  mother  earth. 
Who  feed  it  with  all  things  good  : 

Sparkling  water  from  mountain  springes, 
And  many  a  subtle  food 

Drawn  from  her  own  wide-reaching  veins, 
From  the  treasuries  of  the  sky  : 

Far  spread  its  branches  in  affluent  grace  ; 
So  the  steady  years  went  by. 

The  boy  who  planted  the  little  tree, 

By  a  kindly  purpose  led, 
One  desolate,  dreadful  winter  day 

In  the  brother-war  fell  dead. 

But  the  gentle  thought  at  the  great  elm's  root 
Burst  forth  with  the  spring's  warm  breath, 

And  softly  the  fluttering  foliage  sang, 
•*  LrOve  cannot  suff*er  death." 

The  elm's  vast  shadow  far  and  cool 

Fell  o'er  the  dusty  way, 
Blessing  the  toilers  at  their  rest, 

The  children  at  their  play. 

And  panting  horses  felt  the  air 

Grow  sudden  full  of  balm  ; 
Great  oxen  with  their  weary  loads 

Caught  there  a  sudden  calm. 

So  little  acts  of  kindliness 

Spread  every  branch  and  root 
Ana  never  guesses  he  who  plants 

The  wonders  of  the  fruit. 

I  of\en  think  if  bless6d  eyes 

The  old  home  scenes  can  see, 
That  heaven's  joy  is  heightened  by 

The  planting  of  the  \x^,—Anon,  - 
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"GET  WISDOM. 


'  THE  WHI<]>SPRING  OP  WISDOM  IS  AS  A 
FLOWING   BROOK.*' 


SOLOMON  eives  as  in  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs the  best  he  knows.  In  this  book 
there  is  much  encouraeement  for  those  who 
hold  that  the  work  of  education,  in  school 
or  out  of  it,  is  to  have  the  boy  and  girl  grow 
to  maturity  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  best 
thought— which  shall  determine  habit  and 
crystalize  into  character,  for  ''the  thought 
is  the  love  and  the  love  is  the  life.**  Good 
thoughts  and  good  things  put  into  the  min4 
of  youth  so  as  not  to  be  forgotten,  shape 
character  for  men  and  women,  and  for  after 
generations.  In  the  olden  time  when  books 
were  few  they  committed  much  to  memory, 
which  we  should  not  cease  to  do  now  that 
books  are  multiplied.  Hear  the  words  of 
the  wise  man: 

To  know  wisdom  and  instruction;  to  per- 
ceive the  words  of  understanding;  to  receive 
the  instruction  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  judg- 
ment and  equity ;  to  give  subtilty  to  the 
simple,  to  the  young  man  knowledge  and 
discretion.  A  wise  man  will  hear  and  will 
increase  learning;  and  a  man  of  understand- 
ing shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels;  to  under- 
stand a  proverb  and  the  interpretation;  the 
words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayines. 

Wisdom  crieth  without;  she  uttereth  her 
voice  in  the  streets;  she  crieth  in  the  chief 
place  of  concourse,  in  the  openings  of  the 
gates.  In  the  city  she  uttereth  her  words, 
saying,  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye 
love  simplicity?  and  the  scorners  delight 
in  their  scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ? 

He  taught  me  also,  and  said  unto  me, 
Let  thine  heart  retain  my  words;  keep  my 
commandments  and  live.  Get  wisdom,  get 
understanding;  forget  it  not;  neither  de- 
cline from  the  words  of  my  mouth.  Wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom; 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding. 
She  shall  give  to  thine  head  an  ornament  of 
grace;  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  to 
thee.  Hear,  O  my  son,  and  receive  my  say- 
ings; and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be 
many.  .  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction;  let 
her  not  go;  keep  her,  for  she  is  thy  life. 

My  son,  attend  to  my  words;  incline  thine 
ear  unto  my  sayings.  Let  them  not  depart 
from  thine  eyes;  keep  them  in  the  midst  of 
thine  heart.  For  they  are  life  unto  those 
that  find  them. 

My  son.  keep  my  words,  and  lay  up  my 
commandments  with  thee.  Keep  my  com- 
mandments and  live;  and  my  law  as  the 
apple  of  thine  eye.  Bind  them  upon  thy 
fingers;  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thy 
hwt.  Say  unto  Wisdom,  Thou  art  my 
sister;  and  understanding  thy  kinsman. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom, 
and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding. 
For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the 
merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof 
than  fine  gold.    She  is  more  precious  than 


rubies  ;  and  all  things  thou  canst  desire  are 
not  to  be  compared  unto  her.  Length  of 
days  is  in  her  right  hand  ;  and  in  her  left 
hand  riches  and  honor.  Her  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 
She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold 
ui>on  her ;  and  happy  is  every  one  that  re- 
taineth  her.  The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath 
founded  the  earth ;  by  understanding  hath* 
he  established  the  heavens. 

The  words  of  a  man*s  mouth  are  as  deep 
waters,  and  the  well-spring  of  wisdom  as  a 
flowing  brook.  The  heart  of  the  prudent 
getteth  knowledge ;  and  the  ear  of  the  wise 
seeketh  knowledge.  The  excellency  of 
knowledge  is  that  wisdom  ^iveth  life  to  them 
that  have  it.  A  man*s  wisdom  maketh  his 
face  to  shine  ;  and  the  boldness  of  his  face 
shall  be  changed. 

He  that  getteth  wisdom  loveth  his  own 
soul;  and  he  that  keepeth  understanding 
shall  find  good.  There  is  gold,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  rubies;  but  the  lips  of  knowledge 
are  a  precious  iewel. 

Bow  down  thine  ear  and  hear  the  words  of 
the  wise,  and  apply  thine  heart  unto  knowl- 
edge. For  it  is  a  pleasant  thin^  if  thou  keep 
them  within  thee;  they  shall  withal  be  fitted 
to  thy  lips.  That  thy  trust  may  be  on  the 
Lord  I  have  made  known  to  thee  this  day, 
even  to  thee.  Have  I  not  written  to  thee 
excellent  things  in  counsels  and  knowledge, 
that  I  might  make  thee  know  the  certainty 
of  the  words  of  truth  ? 

Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not;  also  wisdom 
and  instruction  and  understanding.  The 
father  of  the  righteous  shall  greatly  rejoice; 
and  he  that  begetteth  a  wise  child  shall  have 
joy  of  him.  Thy  father  and  thy  mother 
shall  be  glad,  and  she  that  bare  thee  shall 
rejoice. 

Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth 
the  countenance  of  his  friend. 


THE  SCHOOL  LAW :  COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE. 


BY  JOHN  T.  WAGNER,  ESQ. 


N 


O  recent  school  legislation  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  is  more  important  than 
the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  of  1895  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  1857,  and  yet  on  no 
subject  is  there  more  ignorance.  This 
ignorance  arises  from  two  causes,  namely, 
nrst,  lack  of  means  of  information,  and, 
secondly,  indifference.  The  last  one  of 
these  causes  is  not  easily  removed,  but  the 
first  one  it  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  over- 
come. 

With  a  view  of  reducing  the  Compulsory 
Attendance  law,  which  was  published  in 
full  in  the  August  number  of  The  School 
Journal,  into  readable  shape,  the  following 
synopsis  has  been  prepared.  This  synopsis 
treats  the  matter  from  the  teacher's  point  of 
view,  and  although  its  aim  is  principally  to 
enlighten  teachers  as  to  their  duties,  yet  it 
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will  be  foai;id  equally  as  useful  to  the  direc- 
tors, because  all  school  law  applies  to  direc- 
tors, while  not  all  school  law  applies  to 
teachers. 

A,  Provisions  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law. 

a.  Age  of  children  required  to  attend. 

b.  Time  when  compulsory  attendance  is 
-  to  be  reckoned. 

c.  Excuses  for  non-attendance. 

1.  Useful   employment  of  children  be- 
tween thirteen  and  sixteen. 

2.  Sickness  or  other  urgent  reason. 

3 .  Remote  residence  from  school  -house. 

4.  Equivalent  instruction  elsewhere. 

d.  List  of  pupils  to  be  furnished  to  the 
teacher. 

e.  Reports  of  absence. 

1.  Teachers  of  private  schools. 

2.  Teachers  of  public  schools. 

/.   Length    of  time    of   compulsory    at- 
tendance. 
g.  Suggestions. 

1.  Only  listed  absentees  need  to  be  re- 
ported. 

2.  A  failure  to  report  listed  absentees 
is  neglect  of  duty. 

3.  To  necessitate  reporting,  the  pupil 
must  be  absent  five  days. 

4.  When  time  for  reporting  absentees 
begins  and  ends. 

5.  Of  the  sufl&ciency  of  excuses  school 
board  is  the  sole  judge. 

A.  Provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
law. 

This  outline  when  enlarged  a  little  so  as 
to  be  clear  and  intelligible  will  make  the 
teacher's  duties  apparent.  The  act  provides 
as  follows : 

a.  Age  of  children  required  to  attend. 
That  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 

and  sixteen  years  shall  attend  a  day  school 
in  which  the  common  English  branches  are 
taught. 

b.  Time  when  attendance  is  to  be  reckoned. 
That  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance 

shall  bec^in  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
term,  unless  a  difierent  time  is  fixed  by  the 
board  when  it  organizes  the  first  Monday 
in  June. 

c.  Excuses  for  non-attendance. 

That  children,  otherwise  compellable  to 
attend,  may  be  excused  from  such  attend- 
ance for  various  causes  enumerated  in  the 
Act  as  follows : 

1.  Useful  employment  of  children  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen. 

Children  between  thirteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  are  regularly  engaged  in 
any  useful  employment,  may  be  excused. 

2.  Sickness  or  other  urgent  reason. 
Children  who  are  prevented  from  attend- 
ing by  mental,  physical  or  other  urgent 
reason  may  be  excused. 

3.  Remote  residence  from  school  house. 
Children  who  live  more  than  two  miles 

from  school  by  the  nearest  traveled  road 
may  be  excused. 

4.  Equivalent  instruction  elsewhere. 


Children  who  receive  equivalent  instruc- 
tion elsewhere  for  the  required  time  may  be 
excused. 

d.  List  of  pupils  to  be  furnished  to  the  teacher. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  board  is  to  fur- 
nish the  principal  or  teacher  of  each  school 
a  correct  list  of  all  the  children  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

e.  Reports  of  absence. 

The  reports  of  the  absence  of  pupils  (and 
this  is  the  all-important  part  for  teachers) 
must  be  made  as  follows  : 

1.  Teachers  of  private  schools, 

•  All  teachers  of  private  schools  wherein 
pupils  who  ought,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Compulsory  Attendance  law,  to  attend 
the  public  schools  are  being  instructed  as 
pupus  must  give  a  certificate  to  the  attend- 
ing pupil  or  his  parent  or  guardian  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  properlv  signed  by  the 
teacher,  setting  forth  that  the  pupil  is  bein^ 
instructed  in  the  common  Englisn  branches, 
and  showing  the  absence  of  all  such  pupils 
who  are  absent  five  days  or  more  during  the 
month. 

2.  1  eachers  of  public  schools. 

All  public  school  teachers  must  report  to 
the  attendance  ofl&cer,  if  there  be  one,  other- 
wise to  the  Secretary  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, at  the  end  of  each  month,  the  names  of 
all  listed  pupils  who  have  been  absent  five 
days  without  lawful  excuse. 

f.  Length  of  time  of  compulsory  attendance. 
That  all  children  subject  to  Uie  provisions 

of  the  Act  shall  attend  at  least  70  per  cent, 
of  the  time  in  which  the  schools  ot  the  dis- 
trict are  in  session. 

g.  Suggestions, 

The  foregoing  are  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  which  concern  the  teacher.  On 
these  provisions  a  few  suggestions  may  not 
be  amiss,  because  as  this  legislation  is  of 
fi^eat  importance  and  antagonistic,  in  some 
localities,  to  the  customs  of  parents,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  will  cause  litigation. 
With  a  view  of  avoiding  such  litigation,  the 
following  suggestions  are  here  ottered. 

1.  Only  listed  absentees  need  be  reported, 

A  careful  reading  of  Section  V.  of  the  Act 
of  1897  clearly  shows  that  the  teacher  is  re- 
quired to  report  only  such  absentees  whose 
names  appear  on  the  list  previously  furn- 
ished by  the  secretary,  and  this  is  true  even 
though  she  may  have  personal  knowledge 
that  there  are  pupils  in  the  district  subject 
to  the  law,  yet  wnose  names  are  not  on  the 
list,  or  even  if  pupils  attend  school,  but 
whose  names  are  not  on  her  list;  although 
it  may  here  be  stated  that  the  proper  thing 
for  tne  teacher  to  do  under  such  circum- 
stances is  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  school  board,  inasmuch  as  Sec- 
tion IV.  of  the  Act  of  1897  makes  provisions 
for  adding  the  names  of  pupils  within  the 
prescribed  ages  whose  names  are  omitted 
from  the  list. 

2.  Failing  to  report  absentees  is  neglect  of  duty. 
The  teacher  who  neglects  to  report  ab- 
sentees is  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty.    All 
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pupils  whose  names  are  on  the  list  and  are 
absent  five  days  in  a  month  must  be  re- 
ported. The  Act  very  expressly  lays  this 
dnty  on  the  teacher,  and  a  failure  or  neglect 
to  perform  it  would  undoubtedly  be  suffic- 
ient cause  to  justify  the  school  board  in  dis- 
charging her  for  negligence  under  the  Act 
of  1854. 

3.  ritpils  must  be  absent  five  days. 

As  long  as  a  pupil  does  not  miss  five 
days  in  any  school  month,  his  absence  need 
not  be  reported,  and  at  this  point  it  may  be 
emphasized  that  the  five  days  need  not  be 
consecutive,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
ptipil  be  absent  five  entire  days.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  absence  on  ten  half  days  would 
require  the  teacher  to  report. 

4.  When  time  for  reporting  absentees  begins 
end  ends. 

A  glance  at  Section  i  of  the  Act  of  1897 
shows  that  the  period  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance may,  at  the  option  of  the  board,  be  fixed 
at  any  period  of  the  term,  but  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  board  of  directors  when 
they  organize  (the  first  Monday  of  June), 
the  comi)ulsonr  attendance  period  begins  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  term .  But  as  soon 
as  a  pupil  has  attended  the  required  70  per 
cent,  ot  the  term,  then  his  absence  need  no 
longer  be  reported,  because  he  has  done  all 
the  law  requires,  although  in  order  that  the 
Act  may  be  fairly  tested  and  correct  statis- 
tics obtained,  it  will  be  well  for  the  teacher, 
oat  of  abundance  of  caution,  to  report  ab- 
sentees during  the  whole  term. 

The  law  requires  the  report  to  be  made  at 
the  end  of  each  months  which  must  be  inter- 
preted with  reference  to  the  other  provision 
requiring  an  attendance  of  only  70  per  cent, 
of  the  term.  It  is  one  of  the  elementary 
principles  in  construing  statutes  that  the 
parts  of  a  law  should  be  so  construed  that 
the  whole  law  may,  if  possible,  stand. 
Blackstone*8  Commentaries,  Introduction, 
J  III,  ♦  89.  The  report  ought  to  be  sent 
promptly  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Delay  in 
sending  the  report  is  a  plain  neglect  of  duty. 

5.  OT  the  sufficiency  of  the  excuse  the  School 
Board  is  the  sole  judge. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  there  are 
four  causes  which  will  excuse  absence. 
Whether  the  excuse  offered  comes  within 
the  law  is  a  matter  which  the  school  board 
alone  can  decide,  and  so  too  whether  the  ex- 
cuse is  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence 
the  board  alone  can  say.  The  matter  of  ex- 
cuses is  peculiarly  within  the  discretion  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Act  of  1854,  P.  I^., 
P- 617,  {  23,  If  IV. 

The  safe  line  of  action  for  the  teacher  to 
porsue  is  to  send  to  the  school  board  the 
names  of  all  the  absentees  and  the  excuses 
offered  by  the  listed  pupils.  If  written  ex- 
cuses have  been  given,  she  should  send  them 
fteeping  a  copy  for  safety)  to  the  board  of 
directors.  If  Uie  excuse  offered  is  verbal, 
she  should  make  a  note  of  it  when  given  and 
■end  her  note  (also  keeping  a  copy)  to  the 
hoard  of  directors. 


From  the  foregoing  the  value  of  written 
excuses  must  be  apparent.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain written  excuses  the  school  board  ou^ht 
to  assist  the  teacher  by  passing  a  resolution 
to  this  effect :  ''  All  pupils  absent  five  days 
or  more  in  a  school  month  must  furnish  to 
the  teacher,  within  three  days  after  return- 
ing to  school  for  the  succeeding  month,  a 
written  statement,  signed  by  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  next  friend,  and  showinc^  the  reason 
for  each  absence."  Such  a  rule  would  be 
entirelv  reasonable,  and  would  reduce  the 
difficulty  of  excuses  to  a  minimum. 

The  teacher  who  would  reasonably  and 
impartially  enforce  such  a  rule  would  incur 
no  personal  liability,  and  the  pupil  who 
would  refuse  to  bring  one  might  lawfully  be 
suspended  or  expelled  for  **  refractory  or  in- 
corrigibly bad  conduct.**  But  in  case  the 
parent,  or  person  in  parental  relation,  should 
refuse  to  sign  the  statement,  then  the  pupil 
can  not  be  suspended  or  expelled,  for  it  is  a 
well  established  principle  of  school  law  that 
a  pupil  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  what 
he  cannot  control.  Morrow  vs.  Wood,  35 
Wis.,  p.  59,  Lyon,  J.,  1878 ;  Burdick  vs.  Bab- 
cock,  31  la.,  562,  Beck,  J.,  1871 :  Holman  vs. 
School  District,  77  Mich.,  605,  Morse,  J., 
1889.  In  case  of  the  parent's  arbitrary  re- 
fusal to  sign  the  written  excuse,  the  school 
board  might  proceed  against  him  according 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  11  of  the  Act, 
for  the  absences  would  not  be  excused  until 
excused  according  to  the  rules  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Norristown,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  i8py. 


THE  PUBI.IC  WBRARY  MOVEMENT  IN 
ORGANIZED  FORM. 


WII^UAM  I.  FLETCHER. 


THE  American  Library  Association  re- 
turned in  June  to  its  birthplace  to  cele- 
brate its  coming  of  age,  for  it  was  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  the  *'  Centennial  **  year  that 
it  was  organized.  It  is  thus  a  good  time  to 
review  the  history,  and  if  possible  forecast 
the  future,  of  the  movement  for  which  the 
association  stands — the  movement,  that  is, 
for  associated  and  co-operative  effort  in  be- 
half of  public  libraries.  The  history  of  free 
libraries,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
begins  almost  precisely  at  the  middle  of  the 
century,  with  the  passage  of  library  laws  by 
New  Hampshire  m  1849  and  by  Massachu- 
setts in  18^1,  which  resulted  in  the  immedi- 
ate springing  up  of  many  free  libraries  in 
both  states.  In  England  the  law  enabling 
cities  and  parishes  to  establish  rate-sup- 
ported libraries  was  passed  in  1850,  and  such 
libraries  soon  became  quite  numerous  there. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  as  early  as  1853  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  to  inaugurate  such 
co-operation  among  libraries  and  such  mis- 
sionary labors  for  their  establishment  and 
improvement  as  mark  the  American  Library 
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Association,  but  that  after  the  one  meeting 
of  librarians  held  in  New  York  that  year  the 
whole  matter  was  dropped  and  allowed  to 
slumber  for  twentv-three  years.  The  1853 
meeting  was  well  attended,  enthusiastic, 
and  apparently  in  every  way  a  success,  and 
annual  meetings  thereafter  were  confidently 
expected.  But  it  may  be  that  the  time  was 
not  really  ripe  for  this  phase  of  the  library 
movement,  and  that  in  tnose  years  of  begjn- 
nin^s  and  of  experimentation  the  attention 
of  librarians  was  so  absorbed  in  their  own 
local  work  that  they  found  little  time  or  in- 
clination to  cultivate  relations  with  their 
fellow-workers  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 
However  it  may  be  explained,  it  was  only  in 
the  general  stir  characterizins^  the  Centen- 
nial year,  and  as  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  of  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  then  a 
recent  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  where 
he  had  worked  in  the  library  and  become 
deeply  and  practically  interested  in  the 
work,  that  another  meeting  of  librarians 
was  assembled.  Mr.  Dewey,  as  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  movement,  was  given  the  labor- 
ing oar  as  secretary  in  the  new  organization, 
of  which  he  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  spirits,  being  at  present  director  of 
the  State  Library  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  of 
the  school  for  librarians  connected  with  that 
library.  Justin  Winsor,  then  librarian  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  foremost  of 
American  free  libraries,  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  the  first  ten  years,  being  succeeded 
in  1886  by  Dr.  William  F,  Poole,  then  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library. 

After  the  second  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, held  in  New  York  in  1877,  a  party  of 
about  twenty  librarians  made  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  attended  the  first  general 
meeting  of  English  librarians,  and  assisted 
in  the  forming  of  the  Library  Association  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  become  a 
flourishing  and  powerful  organization. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  fact  about 
the  American  Library  Association  has  been 
its  devotion  to  practical  co-operation  rather 
than  to  mere  conference  and  discussion,  al- 
though in  these  last  functions  it  has  been 
fruitful  of  great  good.  At  the  very  first 
meeting  in  1876  a  plan  was  devised  for  the 

§  reparation  of  a  new  edition  of  Poole's  'In- 
ex  to  Periodical  Literature*  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  librarians,  fifty  of  whom 
actually  contributed  to  the  work,  which  was 
brought  out  in  1882,  a  result  which  could 
probably  not  have  been  achieved  except  by 
this  co-operation. 

In  1886  the  association  organized  its  *Tub- 
lishing  Section,"  in  order  that  this  co-opera- 
tive work  might  be  more  systematicalfy  ef- 
fected, and  through  this  section  there  have 
already  been  published  several  valuable  li- 
brary aids,  among  them  the  **  American  Li- 
brary Association  Index  to  General  Litera- 
ture' (doing  for  miscellaneous  literature 
what  Poole's  'Index'  does  for  periodicals), 
'Reading  for  the  Young'  (1891),  with  supple- 


ment (1897),  'List  of  Subject  Headings'  (to 
aid  cataloguers),  a  *List  of  Books  for  Girls 
and  Women  and  Their  Clubs,'  and  a  'Bibli- 
ography of  the  Fine  Arts.' 

In  these  select  and  carefully  annotated 
lists  the  patrons  of  our  libraries  will  find 
just  the  guidance  they  need  in  making  their 
way  through  the  mazes  of  literature,  and  li- 
brarians conversant  with  the  scheme  are  im- 
patient to  see  it  completely  carried  out. 

In  1893  the  association  met  in  Chicago, 
holding  a  "World's  Congress  of  Librui- 
ans"  in  connection  with  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  also  made  a  fine  exhibit  of 
library  appliances.  In  addition  there  was  a 
"model  library"  of  5000  volumes,  selected 
by  a  consensus  of  librarians  as  a  good  list  of 
books  for  the  starting  of  a  library  of  that 
size.  This  exhibit  attracted  much  attention, 
and  its  influence  was  made  far-reaching  by 
the  fact  that  a  catalogue  of  this  library  was 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of'^  Edu- 
cation and  freely  distributed.  It  has  been  of 
great  service  in  aiding  library  committees  in 
the  selection  of  their  books.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  has  thus  far  acted  as  the  national 
headquarters  of  library  interests  so  far  as 
they  nave  had  any  such  headquarters.  In 
1876  it  issued  a  larger  volume  entitled 
* '  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States, ' '  con- 
sisting  of  papers  written  by  a  number  of 
leading  ■  librarians.  As  an  appendix  to  this 
report  there  was  printed  in  a  separate  pam- 
phlet *  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Cata- 
logue.' which  has  been  the  generally  ac- 
cepted code  in  most  American  libraries.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  has  also  published 
several  other  valuable  documents  on  library 
subjects,  having  issued  very  recently  the 
most  complete  statistical  account  of  Ameri- 
can libraries  yet  published. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization,  the 
American  Library  Association  has  had  its 
organ,  the  Library  Journal y  published 
monthly,  whose  twenty -one  volumes  consti- 
tute a  veritable  thesaurus  of  information. 
Public  Libraries  is  a  cheaper  but  excellent 
monthly,  now  in  its  second  year,  issued  by 
the  Library  Bureau  in  Chicago  and  intended 
to  reach  the  smaller  libraries  and  bring 
them  in  touch  with  the  larger  and  more  stir- 
ring institutions.  As  a  natural  concomitant 
of  all  these  ejQTorts  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  libraries  of  the  country,  there  have 
arisen  schools  for  the  professional  training 
of  librarians.  The  first  and  most  thoroughly 
organized  of  these  schools  is  the  one  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Dewey  in  the  State  Library  at 
Albany,  which  gives  regular  degrees,  as 
j  affiliated  to  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Excellent  courses  are  also  given 
at  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
Drexel  Institute  in  Philadelphia ;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  has  just  adopted  as  a  part 
of  its  regular  work  the  courses  in  library 
science  which  have  been  conducted  at  the 
Armour  Institute,  Chicago  ;  and  summer 
courses  are  held  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
and  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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The  association  has  held  its  annual  meet- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  conptrv  from 
New  Hampshire  to  California,  and  their 
effect  on  the  locality  where  held  has  always 
been  stimulating  to  the  librair  interests. 
By  the  presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  librar- 
ians attention  is  called  to  the  growing  mag- 
nitude of  the  library  movement,  while  the 
full  reports  of  the  meetings  in  the  local 
press  carry  the  influence  of  the  papers  and 
discussions  to  the  people.  To  the  interest 
erowing  out  of  these  meetin&[S  may  be 
hrgely  ascribed  the  formation  of  local  asso- 
ciations of  librarians,  of  which  twenty-four 
have  sprung  up  in  nineteen  states  since  1890. 
And  in  the  wake  of  the  local  librarians'  asso- 
ciations, often  directly  as  a  result  of  their 
efibrts,  has  come  the  establishment  of  state 
boards  of  library  commissioners  to  foster 
and  aid  the  establishment  of  libraries.  Such 
commissions  in  one  form  or  another  now  ex- 
ist in  seven  states. 

In  New  York  this  work  is  under  the  care 
of  the  re^^ents  of  the  university  of  the  state 
through  its  library  department,  which  does 
missionary  work  throughout  the  state,  send- 
ing *•  travelings  libraries**  where  no  per- 
manent libraries  exist,  and  giving  liberal 
aid  to  townships  in  the  establishment  of 
pennanent  ones.  New  Hampshire,  which 
was  the  first  state  to  enact  a  permissive  li- 
brary law,  was  also  the  first,  and  is  so  far 
the  only  one,  to  require  towns  to  maintain 
libraries,  thus  recognizing  them  as  truly  a 
part  of  the  general  educational  system  of  the 
state. 

Wisconsin,  after  having  two  years*  ex- 
perience with  a  state  commission,  has  this 
year  enlarged  its  powers  and  the  funds  at  its 
disposal  so  that  its  work  of  securing  the 
establishment  of  libraries  throughout  the 
state  will  go  forward  rapidly.  In  Massa- 
chusets,  very  decidedly  in  the  lead,  as  she 
has  always  been,  in  the  library  movement, 
only  about  2}i  per  cent,  of  the  population 
are  now  unsupplied  with  free  libraries,  and 
the  state  commission  may  anticipate  the 
early  termination  of  its  labors. 

From  the  report  on  statistics  of  libraries 
recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  it  appears  that  their  increase 
in  number  and  in  size  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  present  decade.  In  the  five  years, 
1891  to  1896,  the  number  of  libraries  of  over 
1000  volumes  reported  by  the  bureau  rose 
from  3503  to  4020,  or  15  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  was 
7i074,229,  or  27  per  cent;  the  number  re- 
ported in  1896  was  33,052,000.  From  1825  of 
these  libraries  35,000,000  books  were  loaned 
for  home  use  in  one  year.  The  number  of 
free  libraries  is  reported  at  1558 — 1147  of 
them  supported  by  taxation. 

But  with  all  this  great  increase,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture.  If  the  library 
movement  be  looked  at  as  an  effort  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  free  libraries  in  every 
community,  it  is  plainly  as  yet  only  in  its 
infancy.    Only  in  a  few  favored  states  are 


there  more  than  a  few  libraries,  and  in  fact 
the  number  of  states  in  which  the  idea  of 
free  libraries  has  taken  any  hold  is  small. 
The  Bureau  of  Education's  report  already 
quoted  reports  only  627  libraries  of  over 
3000  volumes.  The  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle States  have  421  of  these  (Massachusetts 
alone  194),  the  Southern  States  altogether 
have  18,  the  North  Central  States  155,  and 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  32. 

Take  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  put 
on  a  dot  for  each  free  library,  and  you  would 
have  the  northeastern  section  well  spotted, 
but  the  North  Central  and  the  Pacific  States 
would  show  only  a  meagre  sprinkling,  while 
the  great  southern  and  south-central  area 
would  be  almost  untouched. 

These  facts  make  it  appear  that  there  is 
yet  plenty  of  work  for  the  American  Library 
Association.  To  excite  an  interest  in  libra- 
ries where  it  does  not  exist;  to  give  that  in- 
terest direction  and  the  benefit  of  the  exper- 
ience of  those  who  have  been  long  in  the 
work;  to  provide  catalogues  and  indexes 
and  bibliographies  for  the  assistance  of  the 
individual  library  in  its  efibrts  to  make  its 
material  available;  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  library  service  by  providing  competent 
training  for  those  entering  it — ^these  and 
many  other  things  yet  remaining  to  be  done 
make  the  field  before  the  association  seem 
as  open  and  its  demands  as  urgent  as  they 
appeared  in  1876. — The  Citizen. 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


DR.  THOS.  G.  APPI.K, 
Late  President  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 


IT  was  a  good  inspiration  in  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  the  able 
and  worthy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  to  prepare 
and  publish  the  little  volume  having  the 
above  title.  It  is  convenient  in  size,  and 
its  binding  and  printed  pages  are  a  pleas- 
ure to  look  upon.  In  this  respect  it  is 
just  such  a  book  as  teacher  and  pupil 
delight  to  handle.  Its  chief  value,  of 
course,  consists  in  the  character  of  its 
contents.  The  title  of  the  book  states 
what  these  are:  ^'  Bible  Readings^''  or  se- 
lections from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
importance  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom.  The 
question  here  is  in  regard  to  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  of  our  land. 
We  think  the  author  of  this  volume  has 
taken  a  large  step  in  the  solution  of  this 
question.  With  eminent  good  taste  and 
wisdom  he  has  presented  a  series  of  se- 
lections from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
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ment.  No  literature  can  exceed  the 
interest  of  the  simple  narratives  of  the 
Creation,  of  the  ancient  Patriarchs,  and 
other  leading  characters  and  historical 
sketches  contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 
And  what  can  equal  for  reading  by  the 
young  the  Parables  of  the  Lord,  and  other 
selections  from  the  New  Testament? 
Were  it  only  for  the  strength  and  purity 
of  the  English  style  belonging  to  these 
selections,  nothing  superior  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils for  use  in  the  schools.  But  their 
chief  value  consists  in  the  heavenly  wis- 
dom they  contain. 

Not  all  portions  of  the  Bible  are  equally 
suited  for  reading  by  the  young.  In  this 
book  the  selections  are  made  with  extra- 
ordinary judgment  and  skill.  We  believe 
that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  such 
selections  that  much  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  introducing  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  our  schools. 

Selections  from  secular  history,  biog- 
raphy, etc.,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  young,  while  the  lessons  from  sacred 
history  and  biography,  and  the  words  of 
Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  have 
been  kept  from  the  schools.  This  has 
been  lamented  almost  universally,  but 
just  how  to  satisfy  the  want  it  has  been 
difficult  to  determine.  We  believe  these 
**  Bible  Readings"  will  go  very  far  to 
meet  and  satisfy  this  want.  No  one  who 
examines  them  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
labor  required  in  their  selection.  In  re- 
gard to  their  use  the  author  in  his  pre- 
fece  says:  **  These  Bible  Readings  may 
be  used  like  the  lessons  of  a  supplemen- 
tary reader ;  or  they  may  be  read  during 
opening  exercises  either  by  the  teacher 
alone,  or  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
responsively.  The  teacher  should  resist 
the  temptation  to  make  doctrinal  com- 
ments upon  the  passages  read." 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  with- 
out urging  the  importance  of  introducing 
this  book  into  our  schools.  We  see  no 
reason,  indeed,  why  it  should  not  be 
introduced  into  our  Sunday  Schools  and 
into  Christian  families.  It  is  eminently 
fitted  to  introduce  certain  classes  of  the 
young  to  a  further  study  of  the  Bible. 
But  let  it  without  delay  find  a  place  in 
the  public  schools,  and  thus  take  away 
the  reproach  of  being  without  the  Bible 
in  their  daily  reading.  Our  schools  are 
not  **  godless,"  as  is  often  wrongly 
charged,  and  among  teachers  and  pupils 
the  Bible  is  reverenced  as  the  Word  of 


God.  What  has  long  been  needed  is 
just  what  Dr.  Schaeffer  has  done,  viz.,  to 
prepare  a  proper  form  in  the  way  of  se- 
lected lessons  from  the  Bible  for  use  in 
the  schools.  Dr.  Schaeffer  has  justly 
won  the  meed  of  praise  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  administered  the 
affairs  of  his  important  office.  In  pre- 
paring this  work  he  has  added  to  his 
labors  what,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  wel- 
comed as  a  perpetual  benefaction  to  the 
schools  of  our  land.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  an  edition  of  many  thousands 
has  already  been  exhausted,  and  that 
there  is  a  call  for  a  great  many  more. 
The  work  is  eminently  worthy  of  such 
favorable  reception. 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  SKY  BLUE? 


DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  or  ask  what 
causes  the  color  in  the  sky?  It  is 
dust,  the  every-day  dust  that  annoys  the 
good  housekeeper.  So  you  see  how  the 
most  despised  things  contribute  toward 
making  the  world  beautiful.  Without 
dust  there  would  be  no  blue  firmament. 
The  heaven  would  be  blacker  than  we  see 
it  on  moonless  nights.  On  this  black 
background  the  glowing  sun  would  shine 
out  sharply.  The  same  sharp  contrast  of 
intense  light  and  deep  shadow  would 
characterize  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
the  moon  and  the  stars  would  remain 
visible  by  day. 

To  the  presence  of  dust  in  the  air  is  due 
our  soft,  uniformly  diffused  daylight,  for 
which  our  eyes  are  specially  adapted. 
Each  infinitesimal  particle  of  dust  catches 
up  a  particle  of  sunlight  and  breaks  it  up, 
scattering  it  into  every  nook  and  comer 
of  our  houses.  The  moon  has  no  atmos- 
phere, and  no  dust  in  suspension,  the  re- 
sult being  that  on  that  satellite  there  is- 
no  diffused  light,  but  only  intense  sun- 
light and  intense  darkness. 

But  why  is  it  that  while  sunlight  is 
white  the  sky  is  blue,  and  less  often  yel- 
low and  red  ?  It  all  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  dust  particles.  It  is  only  the  very 
finest  particles  that  ascend  to  the  upper 
regions.  The  coarser  ones  float  near  the 
earth.  The  finer  particles  refiect  the  blue 
rays,  but  allow  the  longer-waved  yellow 
and  red  rays  to  pass.  It  is  only  the 
coarser  particles  that  interrupt  the  yellow 
and  red  waves.  So,  on  the  mountains, 
where  the  air  is  too  rare  to  support  the 
coarse  particles,  the  sky  is  intensely  blue,. 
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while  the  lower  and  heavier  strata,  which 
sustains  the  coarse  particles,  range 
through  all  the  colors  to  a  deep  red. 

Investigations  at  Paris  have  shown 
that  in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  air,  which 
would  be,  say,  half  a  thimbleful,  there 
are  a  quarter  of  a  million  dust  particles. 
The  air  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
Eiffel  tower  contains  about  half  as  many, 
while  in  the  high  Alps  there  are  no  more 
than  200  particles  to  the  cubic  centimeter. 


ROBERT  JEFFERY  :  A  FAMOUS 
CASTAWAY. 


BY  FORRBST  CRISSBY. 


w 


f  HILE  no  hero  of  history  or  fiction 
will  ever  become  half  as  dear  to  the 
boyish  heart  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, whose  strange  adventures  on  the 
lonely  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  furnished 
Daniel  Defoe  with  the  basis  of  his  won- 
derful romance,  was  the  only  castaway 
who  passed  through  similar  terrors  and 
sufferings.  Buried  in  the  musty  records 
of  England's  Admiralty  OfSce  are  many 
narratives  which  are  scarcely  less  thrill- 
ing than  Defoe's  fascinating  account  of 
poor  Crusoe's  imaginary  experiences,  and 
have  the  additional  charm  of  actuality 
to  commend  them  to  the  interest  of  the 
young  reader.  Of  all  these  records  none 
deal  with  a  career  more  romantic  than 
that  of  Robert  Jefifery,  who  was  a  mere 
lad,  little  more  than  a  boy,  at  the  time 
when  his  remarkable  adventures  brought 
him  to  the  attention  of  the  British  Parli- 
ament and  made  him  the  hero  of  the  day. 

Young  JeflFery,  who  lived  with  his 
mother  in  the  little  Cornwall  town  of  Pol- 
perro,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  **  press- 
gang"  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  put  into  service  upon  her  Majesty's 
sloop  of- war,  the  Recruit.  Having  been 
a  blacksmith's  apprentice  in  his  native 
village,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
armorer's  mate.  The  voyage  went  well 
with  the  youth  until,  as  the  vessel  ap- 
proached the  West  Indies,  the  supply  of 
water  became  low.  He  had  good  cause 
to  remember  that  it  was  Saturday  even- 
ing, December  12,  1807,  when  they  drew 
near  to  what  appeared  to  be  an  island. 
Being  very  thirsty  because  of  short 
rations  of  water,  and  knowing  that  each 
member  of  the  crew  was  entitled  to  a  cer- 
tam  daily  allowance  of  spruce  beer,  he 


had  determined,  with  the  reckless  deci- 
sion of  youth,  to  slake  his  thirst.  On  his 
own  responsibility  he  drew  from  the  tap 
two  quarts  of  beer  and  drank  all  save  a 
small  but  tell  tale  remainder.  The  day 
following  the  captain  discovered  what  had 
happened.  He  drank  heavily,  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  went  on  deck  and 
inquired  of  the  first  officer  the  name  of 
the  barren  island  near  them. 

*  *  Sombrero, ' '  answered  the  mate.  Then 
he  demanded  to  be  informed  if  the  Re- 
cruit had  any  thieves  aboard.  He  was- 
told  that  there  were  two  among  her  crew. 
Upon  his  orders  his  pistols  were  brought 
to  him  and  the  ship's  painter  was  sum- 
moned to  his  presence  and  told  to  paint 
the  word  **  Thief"  upon  a  large  tarpaulin. 
Then  Jt£fcry  was  sent  for,  and  appeared 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  as  the  sum- 
mons had  found  him.  Next  came  the 
cruel  command  to  lower  the  ship's  boat, 
wrap  the  boy  in  the  tarpaulin,  and  imme- 
diately transport  him  to  the  desolate 
island,  there  to  be  left  without  food, 
water,  firearms,  tools,  tinder-box,  or  aught 
but  the  clothes  which  he  chanced  to  have 
on  at  the  moment. 

The  men  who  unwillingly  executed 
this  brutal  order  gave  the  helpless  and 
terror-stricken  lad  a  pocket-knife,  a  pair 
of  shoes,  and  a  handkerchief.  At  day* 
break  a  glance  showed  Jeffery  that  the 
island  was  a  mass  of  barren  rocks.  The 
ship  was  still  in  sight,  and  he  yet  hoped 
the  captain  would  relent  and  send  the 
boat  to  take  him  on  board.  He  did  not 
know  that  one  of  the  lesser  officers  had 
interceded  for  him  and  had  been  per- 
emptorily silenced;  but,  as  he  saw  the 
Recruit  speeding  away,  he  first  realized 
the  terrible  situation  to  which  he  had 
been  abandoned. 

At  the  Barbadoes  the  relentless  captain 
joined  the  flagship  of  the  squadron.  His 
cruelty  was  secretly  reported  to  the  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  who  commanded  him  to 
return  immediately  to  Sombrero  and  leave 
nothing  undone  to  efi*ect  the  rescue  of 
Jeffery.  Two  months  after  he  had  left  the 
lad  to  his  awful  doom,  the  captain  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Recruit's  crew  landed 
upon  the  island.  Although  every  rod  of 
its  surface  was  eagerly  searched,  all  that 
was  found  consisted  of  hosts  of  nestings 
sea-birds,  the  handle  of  a  tomahawk,  and 
a  pair  of  seaman's  trousers.  The  only 
vegetation  upon  the  vast  heap  of  rocks 
was  a  scant  growth  of  shriveled  grass,  and 
not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  was  discovered^ 
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The  tomahawk  and  the  tattered  garment 
suggested  that  the  youth  had  been  mur- 
dered by  visiting  savages  and  his  body 
carried  away  or  flung  into  the  sea. 

On  his  return  to  the  flagship  the  cap- 
tain reported  that  Jefieiy  had  doubtless 
been  picked  up  by  a  passing  vessel.  This 
explanation  was  accepted  by  the  easy- 
going admiral,  who  discontinued  all  pro- 
ceedings against  his  inferior  ofiBcer.  Two 
years  passed,  when  the  dark  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  captain  was  suddenly 
brought  to  light  by  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  Parliament,  from  a  person  who  con- 
sidered himself  the  victim  of  ill  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  admiral.  The  result 
was  a  thorough  Parliamentary  investiga- 
tion, a  court-martial  which  brought  out 
the  facts,  and  a  unanimous  verdict  dis- 
missing the  captain  from  the  service.  But 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Cobbett,  in  his  famous  **  Weekly  Regis- 
ter,'' stirred  the  press  and  people  of  Eng- 
land to  an  intense  interest.  A  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  instruct  the  British  Minister  to  the 
United  States  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
case.  When  that  document  reached  Lon- 
don it  increased  the  popular  excitement  to 
a  tremendous  pitch,  for  it  contained  the 
sworn  statement  of  Robert  Jeflfery  that  he 
had  been  rescued  by  an  American  vessel 
and  taken  to  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where  he 
had  since  been  employed  and  was  then  liv- 
ing. He  gave,  with  absolute  correctness, 
the  date  and  place  of  the  missing  sailor's 
birth,  and  the  true  history  of  his  abandon- 
ment upon  the  island  of  Sombrero. 

In  his  statement  he  did  not,  however, 
enter  fully  into  the  details  of  his  deliver- 
ance. This,  and  the  fact  that  the  affidavit 
was  signed  with  a  cross,  indicating  that 
its  maker  was  unable  to  write  his  own 
name,  brought  a  most  startling  and  un- 
expected element  of  uncertainty  into  the 
case,  which  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
public  interest  in  the  romance.  This  came 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  mother  of 
Robert  Jeffery,  still  living  in  his  native 
village.  It  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers, and  contained  the  statement  that 
she  feared  that  the  author  of  the  affidavit 
from  Marblehead  was  an  impostor,  and 
not  her  son,  for  the  reason  that  Robert  was 
able  both  to  read  and  write.  The  mother 
also  stated  that  the  outcome  of  the  affair 
was  of  the  utmost  possible  importance  to 
her,  as  the  disposition  of  certain  property 
depended  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  her  son  was  alive. 


Mr.  Cobbett,  realizing  the  popular  ad- 
miration of  the  navy,  continued  his  agita- 
tion, and  demanded  of  the  Government 
leaders  to  know  if  its  care  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  *  *  jolly  tars ' '  should  be  allowed 
to  cease  with  the  discharge  of  the  captain 
from  the  service.  This  compelled  im- 
mediate action,  and  a  naval  captain  was 
sent  in  his  vessel  to  bring  the  lad  from 
Marblehead  to  Liverpool.  The  return  of 
the  ship  was  the  great  event  of  the  day, 
and  as  soon  as  the  youth  reached  London 
he  was  lionized  as  if  he  were  a  returning 
conqueror.  The  wealthy  lavished  gifts 
and  honors  upon  him,  and  the  humbler 
people  paid  him  the  homage  due  to  a 
hero  from  their  own  ranks. 

The  pressure  of  public  opinion  caused 
the  disgraced  captain,  who  had  so  con- 
temptuously abandoned  the  helpless  boy 
to  a  cruel  death,  to  send  his  agents  to 
Jeffery  and  settle  upon  the  latter  a  snug 
fortune.  This  was  done  upon  the  agree- 
ment that  the  youth  should  return  to 
Polperro  and  live  there  with  his  mother. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  heartless  officer,  who  was 
compelled  to  witness  the  proud  return  of 
the  boy  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships» 
which  had  been  specially  dispatched  for 
him,  gave  Robert  Jeffery  as  much  satis- 
faction as  did  the  "peace  money  "  which 
his  former  master  paid  to  him. 

Meantime  the  mother  of  the  lad  was 
eagerly  waiting  the  appearance  of  the 
hero  of  the  hour  in  her  little  village  home. 
Her  anxiety  was  intensified  by  the  fiwt 
that  she  had  not  yet  become  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  returned  Robert  Jef- 
fery was  indeed  her  son.  She  struggled 
between  hope  and  fear,  and  almost 
dreaded  the  moment  when  she  would  look 
upon  his  face  and  at  last  know  the  truth 
of  his  identity.  On  his  journey  firom 
London  to  Polperro,  Jeffery  was  in  care  of 
an  attorney's  clerk.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing Plymouth  they  were  met  by  Robert's 
stepfather,  who  instantly  perceived  that 
the  young  man  was  in  fact  the  lost 
Robert  of  his  own  household.  This 
forerunner  immediately  turned  about  and 
hastened  back  to  Jeffery's  native  village, 
leaving  the  young  man  and  his  com- 
panion to  follow  in  a  more  leisurely 
manner. 

When,  at  last,  Robert  approached  the 
village  in  which  his  boyhcxxl  had  been 
spent,  his  ears  were  greeted  by  the  clang- 
ing of  church  bells  and  other  sounds  of 
demonstration  such  as  the  little  town 
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had  never  before  heard.  For  a  moment 
he  was  unable  to  realize  that  this  tumult 
was  in  honor  of  his  own  return ;  but  as 
this  fact  dawned  upon  him  his  emotion 
was  almost  as  great  as  when  put  ashore 
on  Sombrero — but  of  how  different  a 
idnd !  His  old  neighbors  gave  him  a 
splendid  welcome,  but  they  were  filled 
with  suspicion  and  distrust  against  the 
lawyer's  derk,  and  the  stranger  would 
undoubtedly  have  received  harsh  treat- 
ment had  not  Robert  vouched  for  his 
friendliness. 

The  meeting  between  the  mother  and 
her  rescued  sailor  boy  was  deeply  affect- 
ing. At  first  she  was  stunned  and  con- 
fused, and  appeared  momentarily  uncer- 
tain that  he  was  really  her  son.  Then, 
as  all  doubts  vanished,  she  became  well- 
nigh  wild  with  joy. 

Robert's  account  of  his  life  upon  the 
island  was  as  follows : 

As  the  Recruit  disappeared  from  view, 
the  morning  after  he  had  been  landed 
upon  the  island,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
despair;  but  his  thirst  soon  aroused  him 
to  action,  and  he  set  out  in  search  of 
water.  Finding  several  pools  which 
were  dear  and  limpid,  he  unhesitatingl> 
began  to  drink  from  them.  To  his  hor- 
*ror  he  found  that  they  were  salty,  and  the 
few  swallows  .of  their  brackish  water 
g^reatly  aggravated  his  thirst. 

Then  the  terrible  fear  flashed  upon  him 
that  the  island  might  be  barren  of  streams 
or  even  pools  of  fresh  water.  Hour  after 
hour  he  clambered  over  the  sharp  rocks, 
dosely  scrutinizing  every  nook  and  crev- 
ice, but  to  no  avail.  Meantime  the  tor- 
tures of  thirst  increased  with  each  moment, 
and  the  most  awful  fate  seemed  surely  in 
store  for  him.  The  third  night,  however, 
brought  him  relief  from  an  unexpected 
source. 

A  gentle  rain  fell,  and  as  soon  as  the 
light  was  suffident  to  disclose  the  little 
pools  which  had  formed  in  the  shallow 
basins  in  the  surfaces  of  the  higher  rocks, 
he  crept  forth  and  eagerly  sipped  enough 
of  the  refreshing  rain  to  partially  relieve 
his  distress.  But  a  survey  of  the  field  by 
daylight  convinced  him  that  the  supply 
of  water  in  the  more  open  and  exptwed 
places  would  become  quickly  evaporated, 
and  he  must  devise  some  means  of  secur- 
ing that  which  had  collected  in  the  deeper 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  fortunate 
finding  of  a  large  feather  dropped  by  one 
of  the  huge  gulls  with  whic^  the  island 
swarmed  immediately  solved  this  most 


important  difl&culty.  With  the  pocket- 
knife,  which  one  of  the  sailors  had  given 
him  when  he  was  put  ashore,  he  cut  the 
long  quill  from  the  feather  and  fashioned  a 
"sucker,"  which  enabled  him  to  secure  a 
temporary  supply  of  the  liquid  refresh- 
ment that  had  before  been  inaccessible  to 
him. 

No  sooner  were  the  pangs  of  thirst  ap- 
peased than  hunger  pressed  its  demands. 
He  first  attempted  to  kill  one  of  the  gulls, 
but  all  his  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
futile.  Then  he  searched  the  shore  and 
rocks  for  their  nests.  The  one  ^%%  which 
he  found  was  so  thoroughly  decomposed 
that  he  was  unable,  even  in  his  famishing 
condition,  to  eat  it. 

As  he  wandered  along  the  beach,  his 
limbs  trembling  from  extreme  exhaustion, 
he  came  upon  a  quantity  of  the  green  bark 
of  a  tree  which  had  been  washed  to  the 
shore.  This  he  chewed,  and  his  terrible 
cravings  were  relieved. 

One  morning,  while  indulging  in  this 
vegetarian  feast,  and  looking  wearily  out 
to  sea,  he  caught  sight  of  a  tiny  white 
speck  upon  the  horizon.  His  hopes  be- 
came instantly  excited,  and,  as  the  speck 
developed  into  the  distinct  outlines  of  a 
sail,  he  felt  sure  that  deliverance  was  at 
hand.  When  the  big  merchantman  ap- 
proached the  island,  Jeffery  flaunted  his 
handkerchief  with  all  the  energy  that  he 
could  command .  But  his  hope  was  turned 
to  bitterest  despair,  for  the  ship  passed 
on  and  disappeared  from  view.  Four 
times  was  this  cruel  experience  repeated, 
not  one  of  the  vessels  giving  the  slightest 
heed  to  his  frantic  signals. 

Finally  he  dropped  to  the  beach,  com- 
pletely overcome  with  exhaustion  and 
despair.  There  he  was  found  by  the  crew 
of  a  small  American  vessel.  The  vast 
flocks  of  gulls  which  hovered  about  the 
island  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
captain  of  the  craft. 

The  sailors  immediately  carried  Jeffery 
aboard  the  ship,  where  he  was  tenderly 
cared  for,  and  finally  landed  at  Marble- 
head.  The  sympathetic  inhabitants  of 
the  famous  Massachusetts  coast  village 
gave  him  clothes  and  employment,  and 
he  remained  among  them  until  her  Maj- 
esty's ship  came  to  summon  him  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  received  the  honors  and 
good  fortune  which  have  already  been 
described. 

The  presence  upon  the  island  of  the 
tomahawk  handle  and  the  pair  of  trousers, 
found  by  the  captain  of  the  Recruit,  was 
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never  explained.  They  were  doubtless 
left  there  by  some  venturesome  fishermen 
who  visited  Sombero  after  JeflFery  had  been 
rescued.  Jeffery's  signing  the  paper  with  a 
cross  was  merely  a  whim. — The  Outlook. 


FORMATIVE  STUDIES. 


BY  SIR  JOSHUA  FITCH. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  who  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  work 
of  education  in  England,  always  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  including  in  the 
course  of  even  the  elementary  school 
some  ingredients  which,  though  they 
might  have  no  visible  and  immediate 
bearing  on  the  industrial  career  of  the 
pupil,  were  what  he  called  "formative." 
"Sewing,  calculating,  writing,  spelling," 
he  said,  **  are  necessary ;  they  have  util- 
ity, but  they  are  not  formative.  To  have 
the  power  of  reading  is  not  in  itself  for- 
mative." Hence  he  urged  the  import- 
ance of  better  reading-books.  He  ad- 
mitted that  for  the  mere  attainment  of 
the  mechanical  art  of  reading,  the  com- 
mon reading-book,  with  its  promiscuous 
variety  of  contents,  was  well  enough. 
But  as  literature,  as  means  of  forming  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  pupil,  they 
were  contemptible.  He  had  a  special 
horror  of  that  **  somewhat  terrible  char- 
acter, the  scientific  educator, ' '  who  wanted 
to  make  school  reading-books  the  ve- 
hicles for  imparting  stores  of  scientific, 
geographical,  and  other  information. 
"GkKxi  poetry,  however,"  he  said,  "is 
formative;  it  has,  too,  the  precious  power 
of  acting  by  itself  and  in  a  way  suggested 
by  nature."  Hence  he  always  urged  the 
importance  of  learning  choice  extracts  of 
poetry.  Learning  by  heart  is  often  called 
disparagingly  learning  by  rote,  and  is 
treated  as  an  old-fashioned,  unintelligent 
exercise  and  a  waste  of  time.  But  he  at- 
tached great  value  to  this  exercise. 

"  I  believe  that  even  the  rhythm  and 
diction  of  good  poetry  are  capable  of 
exercising  some  formative  eflfect,  even 
though  the  sense  be  imperfectly  under- 
stood. But  of  course  the  good  of  poetry 
is  not  really  got  unless  the  sense  of  the 
words  is  thoroughly  learned  and  known. 
Thus  we  are  remedying  what  I  have  no- 
ticed as  the  signal  mental  defect  of  our 
school  children — their  almost  incredible 
scantiness  of  vocabulary. 

"The  poetry  chosen  should  have  real 


beauties  of  expression  and  feeling,  that 
these  beauties  should  be  such  as  the  chil- 
dren's hearts  and  minds  can  lay  hold  of, 
and  that  a  distinct  point  or  centre  ojf 
beauty  and  interest  should  occur  within 
the  limits  of  the  passage  learned — all 
these  are  conditions  to  be  insisted  on. 
Some  of  the  short  pieces  by  Mrs.  Hemaos, 
such  as  The  Graves  of  a  Household^  The 
Homes  of  England,  The  Better  Land^  are 
to  be  recommended  because  they  fulfill 
all  three  conditions;  they  have  real  merits 
of  expression  and  sentiment;  the  merits 
are  such  as  the  children  can  feel,  and  the 
centre  of  interest,  these  pieces  being  so 
short,  necessarily  occurs  within  the  limit 
of  what  is  learned. 

"  I  attach  great  importance  to  gram- 
mar, as  leading  the  children  to  reflect 
and  reason,  as  a  very  simple  sort  of  logic, 
more  effective  than  arithmetic  as  a  logi- 
cal training,  because  it  operates  with 
concretes  or  words  instead  of  with  ab- 
stracts or  figures.  .  .  .  Parsing  is  the 
very  best  portion  of  the  discipline  of 
grammar,  and  it  is  not  too  hard  far 
Fourth  Standard  children  if  it  is  taught 
judiciously.  The  analytic  character  of 
our  language  enables  a  teacher  to  bring 
its  grammar  more  easily  within  a  child's 
reach;  and  advantage  should  be  taken  oT 
this  analytic  character,  instead  of  teach- 
ing English  grammar,  as  was  the  old 
plan,  with  a  machinery  borrowed  from 
the  grammar  of  synthetic  languages.  I 
am  glad  to  observe  that  in  the  instruction 
of  pupil  teachers,  the  analytic  method  of 
parsing  is  coming  into  use  more  and 
more. 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
the  contempt  with  which  what  is  even 
now  effected  in  grammar  in  our  schools 
is  regarded.  The  grammar  required  for 
the  lower  standards  is  spoken  of  as  quite 
ridiculously  insufficient.  Yet,  is  it  so 
insignificant  a  mental  exercise  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  use  of  shelter  in 
these  two  phrases,  '  to  shelter  under  an 
umbrella,'  and  *  to  take  shelter  under  an 
umbrella?'  I  do  not  think  so;  and  this 
is  the  sort  of  elementary  logic  which  the 
grammar  for  the  Second  Standard  de- 
mands, which  the  children  attain  to,  and 
which  does  them,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

It  is  the  belief  of  some  modem  writers 
that  Latin  and  French  are  subjects  of 
secondary  and  higher  instruction  only, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  include  them  in 
the  primary  course  is  an  encroachment 
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on  the  proper  province  of  the  intermediate 
or  higher  school.  That  was  not  Arnold' s 
opinion.  He  thought  that  the  rudiments 
of  one  of  these  languages,  at  least,  might 
^th  advantage  be  taught  to  the  more 
advanced  scholars  even  in  the  elementary 
school,  as  a  preparation  for  the  right  use 
of  any  further  educational  opportunities 
they  might  enjoy  after  leaving  that 
school.  And  even  if  no  such  opportunity 
occurred,  he  deemed  it  essential  that  the 
scholar  should  at  least  be  made  aware 
that  there  are  other  languages  than  his 
own,  and  should  find  what  Bacon  calls  an 
^'entrance"  into  one  of  them. 


EDUCATION. 


BY  PROP.  W.  W.  DAVIS. 


"Education!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Samuel 
Hanson  Cox,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister  of  the  last  generation,  ''educa- 
tion! What  an  idea!  Generalized,  it 
•covers  all  time,  affects  all  eternity!" 
Education!  It  is  the  transforming  influ- 
ence of  the  world.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
between  England  and  Turkey.  It  is  the 
hasis  of  our  Christian  culture.  It  takes 
the  Indian  of  the  plains,  and  puts  him 
into  the  shop  of  the  mechanic.  It  takes 
the  negro  from  the  cabin,  and  makes  him 
the  owner  of  a  plantation.  It  carries  the 
Bible  to  the  cannibal,  and  makes  him  a 
<hild  of  the  kingdom. 

Education  works  wonders.  It  spans 
the  continent  with  bands  of  steel;  it 
drives  floating  palaces  across  the  sea;  it 
-drdes  the  earth  with  the  message  of  the 
lightning;  it  analyzes  the  sunbeam;  it 
weighs  the  stars;  it  reads  the  testimony  of 
the  rocks ;  it  throws  bridges  across  the 
yawning  chasm;  it  brings  to  light  the 
bnried  cities  of  the  past;  it  lifts  the  cath- 
edral spire  to  the  dome  of  heaven. 

Education  grasps  the  pen,  and  gives 
us  the  poem,  the  essay,  the  novel,  the 
drama,  the  oration,  the  historic  record— 
Longfellow  and  I^amb,  Dickens  and 
Sheridan,  Webster,  and  Macaulay. 

Education  seizes  the  pencil,  and  the 
world  stands  in  admiration  before  the 
Xast  Supper  and  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
Da  Vinci  and  Raphael. 

Education  takes  the  chisel,  and  from 
the  marble  block  appears  the  glorious 
Jupiter  of  Phidias  and  the  majestic  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo. 


Education  lifts  the  lyre,  and  heavenly 
harmony  fills  the  soul  in  the  Messiah  of 
Handel,  in  the  sonata  of  Beethoven. 

Education  of  the  hand  and  heart,  of  the 
mind  and  soul!  Unceasing,  endless,  in- 
finite, eternal  I  No  subject  too  profound 
for  its  grasp,  no  thought  too  exalted  for 
its  touch. 

Moses  and  St.  Paul,  Plato  and  De- 
mosthenes, Luther  and  St.  Augustine, 
Newton  and  Shakespeare,  Goethe  and 
Mendelssohn,  Edwards  and  Emerson. 

Could  I  in  stature  reach  the  pole. 
Or  p:rasp  creation  in  my  span, 

I'd  still  be  measured  by  my  soul; 
The  mind's  the  stature  of  the  man. 

Lutheran  Observer. 


SCHOOL  APPROPRIATION. 


IP  the  State  undertakes  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  public  education ,  it  does  so  pre- 
sumably because  the  safety  of  the  State 
demands  an  intelligent  body  of  voters. 
It  is  known  that  in  many  of  the  districts 
of  the  State  the  education  of  the  school 
children  is  defective,  the  districts  em- 
ploying cheap,  incompetent  school  teach- 
ers for  only  six  months  in  the  year.  The 
State  does  well  to  intervene,  but  it  should 
see  to  it  that  its  appropriation  insures  to 
the  children  in  every  district  better  school 
facilities  than  before,  and  does  not  simply 
take  the  place  of  the  meager  and  inade- 
quate local  expenditure  for  education, 
which  has  been  much  too  common. 

The  method  of  distributing  the  money 
according  to  the  number  of  taxaUes  is 
illogical  and  indefensible  if  the  advance- 
ment of  public  education  is  the  object  of 
the  allotment.  Dividing  it  in  proportion 
to  the  taxables  gives  support  to  the  theory 
that  the  appropriation,  though  nominally 
for  schools,  is  really  to  relieve  local  tax- 
ation. This  consideration  may  have 
weight  with  some  of  the  legislators  in 
voting  for  the  appropriation,  but  it  can- 
not be  justified  on  that  ground.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  put  money 
into  local  treasuries.  It  is  its  interest  and 
duty  to  promote  public  education,  and 
the  school  appropriation  should  be  dis- 
tributed so  as  to  accomplish  this  end  most 
eflfectually. 

If  the  money  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children,  there  is  good  reason  for  allotting 
it  according  to  the  number  of  children  in 
a  district  rather  than  according  to  the 
taxables.     But  a  better  ratio  is  the  num- 
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ber  of  schools,  for  the  sparsely  settled  re- 
gions need  more  school-houses  and  school 
teachers  in  proportion  to  population  than 
the  more  densely  settled  districts  require. 
The  Merrick  bill  dividing  the  school 
money  in  part  according  to  the  number 
of  schools  is  right  in  that  respect.  It  is  not 
Philadelphia  alone  that  receives  less  under 
this  allotment.  All  the  densely  settled 
and  more  wealthy  districts  will  get  less. 
They  will  in  this  way  contribute  out  of 
their  abundance  to  assist  education  in  the 
poorer  and  more  thinly  settled  sections  of 
the  State,  and  so  benefit  the  State  at  large. 
This  is  quite  right   But  the  legislature 


should  see  that  these  rural  districts  do 
their  part  towards  their  schools  so  £ar  as 
their  ability  goes.  The  State  grant  should 
be  conditioned  on  the  school  districts  ap- 
propriating for  their  schools  a  sum  at 
least  equal  to  that  given  by  the  State.  If 
this  were  the  rule,  the  State  school  appro- 
priation would  help  to  get  good  schools 
all  over  the  State,  instead  of  confirming 
the  country  school  districts  in  a  low 
standard  of  education  by  relieving  them 
of  all  expense  and  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  condition  of  schools  maintained 
wholly  by  what  should  be  only  State  aid, 
and  not  State  support. — Phila,  Press. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JQURITAU 

LANCA8TBR,  OCTOBBR,  1897. 

The  belt  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
■ulierer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  sentleman  thatever  breathed.— Z^il/r. 

Te  may  be  aye  stickln' m  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growln' 
when  3re're  deepin'.— tScoi^A  Farmer. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 


Dbpartmbnt  op  Public  Instruction.  \ 
Hamusburo,  September  ai,  1897.     j 

THE  benefits  which  result  from  Arbor  Day 
are  easily  shown.  The  observance  of 
this  day  has  fed  to  the  planting  of  millions 
of  trees.  It  has  made  tne  rising  generation 
familiar  with  the  uses  and  the  charms  of 
our  forests.  It  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
value  of  trees  for  shade,  for  fruit,  and  for  the 
arts.  Very  many  of  the  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  have  learned  how  the  reckless  and 
wanton  destruction  of  forests  may  ruin  and 
has  ruined  some  of  the  richest  countries  on 
earth.  They  have  learned  that  coal  and 
water  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  mechanical 
power  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  indus- 
trial prosperity.  They  have  been  taught 
that  the  vegetable  growth  in  geological 
ages  was  transformed  into  the  coal  which  is 
so  useful  in  the  warming  of  our  houses,  in 
the  preparation  of  our  iocA,  in  the  lighting 
of  our  cities,  and  in  the  running  of  our 
machinery.  They  have  been  taught  the  re- 
lation of  trees  to  our  water  supply,  without 
which  neither  man,  nor  his  crops,  nor  his 
beasts  of  burden  can  survive.  They  have 
been  taueht  that  a  sufficient  flow  of  water 
can  only  be  preserved  by  preserving  the  for- 
ests on  our  hillsides  and  mountain  tops  and 
that  the  roots  of  the  trees  help  to  nide  it 
away  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  until  it  is 
needed. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day  has  helped  to  create  the  public 
sentiment  which  is  back  of  our  recent  legis- 
lation on  Forestry.  A  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  established  in  which  the 
fi^ve  interests  involved  in  the  care  of  onr 
forests  are  entrusted  to  a  Commissioner  who 
is  an  expert  in  Forestry.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the 
preservation  of  our  forests  from  fire  and  for 
the  partial  relief  of  forest  lands  from  taxa- 
tion; and  that  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  purchase  of  three  forestry  reservations 
near  the  head-waters  of  the  Delaware,  the 
Susquehanna,  and  the  Ohio,  each  of  forty 
thousand  acres  in  extent. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  teacher  to  see  to  it  that  Arbor 
Day  is  properly  observed  by  his  school. 
Sinceman}^  of  the  rural  schools  are  not  in 
session  during  either  of  the  Arbor  Days  ap- 
pointed in  the  sprine  of  the  year,  it  has  be- 
come the  established  custom  for  the  School 
Department  to  name  an  Arbor  Da^^  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  In  accordance  with  this 
custom  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction names 

Friday,  October  22,  1897, 
as  Autumn  Arbor  Day  and  recommends  that 
the  day  be  observed  by  the  planting  of  trees 
and  by  other  exercises  designed  to  ^ve  our 
pupils  helpful  information  concerning  our 
trees  and  forests. 

Nathan  C.  Schahppbr, 
Supt,  Public  Instructum. 


In  a  group  of  gentlemen  recently,  in 
one  of  our  inland  towns,  the  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  variety  and  abund- 
ance of  choice  fruit,  of  which  all  had 
agreeable  knowledge,  and  especially  the 
very  fine  peaches  that  have  of  recent 
years  been  attracting  attention  in  that 
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locality.  Said  one  of  them,  "We  did 
not  have  such  fruit,  nor  so  much  of  it, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago."  Another  re- 
plied, "And  it  is  because  of  the  interest 
taken  in  Arbor  Day  that  we  have  it  now. 
I  know  that  to  be  true  in  my  own  case, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  others  whom  I 
could  name."  "  I  had  never  thought  of 
it  in  that  way,"  replied  the  first  speaker, 
"but  I  believe  you  are  right."  As  the 
parties  talked  over  the  matter  for  awhile 
longer,  in  the  light  of  this  novel  sugges- 
tion, which  was  a  new  thought  to  all  but 
the  first  speaker,  they  all  agreed  that 
Arbor  Day  must  be  credited  with  much 
of  the  improvement  upon  which  they  had 
been  congratulating  themselves.  These 
changed  conditions  come  about  slowly, 
and  they  have  been  observed  with  hearty 
approvd  in  many  localities. 

1>t  the  good  work  go  on,  and  become 
universal.  Trees  will  grow  if  they  are 
well  planted,  and  to  plant  them  is  to  ob- 
serve one  of  the  most  profitable  days  in 
the  round  of  the  year — a  day  that  has  in 
it  wise  forethought  for  the  morrow. 

The  appointment  of  Friday,  October 
22nd,  as  our  Autumn  Arbor  Day  again 
calls  attention  to  the  subject  of  tree- 
planting,  and  affords  another  opportunity 
to  emphasize  in  the  school  room  thoughts 
appropriate  to  the  day,  and  to  take  a 
census  of  those  who  have  already  planted 
trees,  who  have  never  planted  trees,  who 
are  resolved  to  begin  the  planting  of 
tre^,  and  who  are  non-committal  on  the 
subject  or  belong  to  the  great  army  of 
those  who  leave  all  such  good  work  to 
other  people.  The  law  of  habit  is  well- 
nigh  omnipotent  with  this  last  class  of 
persons,  whether  old  or  young.  They 
seldom  do  anything  that  they  have  not 
done  before,  and  to  get  them  into  the  way 
of  doing  things  they  must  be  **  caught 
young."  Let  us,  therefore,  catch  them 
young,  and  get  the  boys  and  girls  started, 
and  then  try  to  keep  them  thinking,  and 
talkmg,  and  moving,  and  acting,  on  these 
Hues,  and  great  results  will  follow. 

I^g  live  Arbor  Day!  If  this  be  the 
sentiment  of  the  schools — and  it  depends 
largely  upon  Superintendent  and  teachers 
whether  or  not  it  shall  be  so—all  will  go 
^1;  the  forests  will  be  renewed;  and  our 
fruits,  in  quality  and  variety  and  abund- 
ance, will  rival  if  not  surpass  those  of 
the  mystic  Garden  of  Eden. 

It  was  thought,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Association,  that  a  number  of  the 


Superintendents  and  of  the  Institutes 
would  be  desirous  of  taking  action,  dur- 
ing the  present  Institute  season,  to  secure 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes 
for  their  schools,  and  the  matter  was 
commended  to  their  attention  by  the  As- 
sociation. To  some  parts  of  the  State 
this  portrait  has  been  sent  in  large  num- 
bers, and  it  is  upon  the  walls  ever3rwhere. 
Fifteen  thousand  or  more  copies  have 
thus  far  been  distributed.  We  would  be 
glad  to  make  the  number  at  least  twenty 
thousand.  The  outlay  of  the  Memorial 
Committee  to  date  has  been  about  $4150, 
the  receipts  $3434.50,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
a  little  more  than  $700,  towards  which 
the  Association  generously  voted  $100, 
thus  reducing  it  by  that  amount.  The 
Committee  owes  nothing  but  good-will 
to  anybody,  all  its  bills  having  been 
promptly  paid;  but  in  Pennsylvania  there 
IS  no  reason  for  any  deficit  whatever  in 
such  a  fund  as  this  in  honor  of  him  who 
must  always  stand  as  the  foremost  Com- 
mon School  man  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Let  us  put  his  strong 
face  into  school  rooms  everywhere 
throughout  his  native  State,  in  a  spirit  of 
pride  in  the  noble  history  of  these 
schools,  and  of  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  contributed  in  so  large  a  measure  to 
their  success.  Superintendents  and  In- 
stitutes desirous  of  securing  these  por- 
traits for  their  schools  will  address  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
with  whom  liberal  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  their  supply.  They  may  also 
be  had  handsomely  framed  at  a  low  rate, 
and  in  any  number  desired  to  supply  the 
schools  of  a  town  or  township.  The 
proper  ornamentation  of  a  school  should 
not  be  disregarded,  it  being  a  matter  of 
hardly  less  importance  than  apparatus 
and  text-books. 


W«  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Dr.  J.  L.  McLellan,  author  of  the  '*  Psy- 
chology of  Number*'  and  principal  of  the 
Ontario  Normal  College,  at  Hamilton, 
Canada,  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  be- 
fore an  institute,  upon  the  study  and 
teaching  of  literature,  which  was  very 
suggestive  and  profitable  and  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  teachers.  This  gentleman 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  instructors  at 
a  few  of  our  institutes.  We  trust  that  his 
engagements  at  home  are  such  that  he 
can  1^  heard  more  frequently  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  students  at  the  Ontario  Nor- 
mal College  are  largely  university  men. 
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some  of  them  from  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford. The  law  makes  the  diploma  of  this 
insiitution  essential  to  certain  grades  of 
teachers.  All  high  school  teachers  and 
all  first-grade  public  school  teachers  must 
hold  it.  All  school  inspectors  (superin- 
tendents) must  have  taken  a  course  of 
study  here  before  they  can  be  eligible  to 
election.  The  second-grade  teachers  re- 
ceive their  professional  training  in  the 
Provincial  normal  schools  at  Ottawa  and 
Wonto,  and  those  of  the  third  grade  in 
the  county  model  schools.  There  is  also 
provision  for  the  training  of  kindergarten 
teachers.  Our  neighbors  across  the  bor- 
der are  awake  to  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing well-trained  teachers  for  their  schools, 
and,  more  important  still,  well-trained 
superintendents. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association,  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report  of  the  Dr.  Burrowes 
Memorial  Committee,  that  he  would  re- 
place, in  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction at  Harrisburg,  the  noble  por- 
traits of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  and  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes  which  were  lost  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Capitol  building 
by  fire  in  February  last.  This  has  been 
done.  These  speaking  portraits  are 
again  in  the  Department,  even  better 
than  before,  because  framed  in  heavier 
gold.  Pictures  of  the  memorial  tombs  of 
Dr.  Burrowes  and  Dr.  Higbee  will  also 
be  replaced  in  the  Department,  and,  if 
possible,  the  bust  of  Dr.  Higbee.  Only 
a  small  part  of  this  fine  bronze  was  found 
in  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol. 

We  remember  well  how  Dr.  Higbee,  on 
his  return  from  a  midsummer  trip  across 
the  continent  said,  with  emphasis,  of  much 
of  the  route:  **  It  is  a  cinder  heap  !"  In 
the  August  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  John  Muir,  in  an  article  on 
American  Forests,  sketches  graphically 
their  wholesale  destruction  and  urges  their 
protection  for  scientific  as  well  as  for  ar- 
tistic reasons.  He  writes:  ''The  half- 
dozen  trans-continental  railroad  com- 
Sanies  advertise  the  beauties  of  their 
nes  in  gorgeous  many-colored  folders, 
each  claiming  its  own  as.the  scenic  route. 
The  route  of  superior  desolation— the 
smoke,  dust,  and  ashes  route — would  be  a 
more  truthful  description.  Every  train 
rolls  on  through  di.smal  smoke  and  bar- 
barous melancholy  ruins :  and  the  com- 


panies might  well  cry  in  their  advertise- 
ments: *Come!  travel  our  way.  Ours  is 
the  blackest.  It  is  the  only  genuine 
Erebus  route.  The  sky  is  black,  and  the 
ground  is  black,  and  on  either  side  there 
is  a  continuous  border  of  black  stumps  and 
logs  and  blasted  trees,  appealing  to  heaven 
for  help  as  if  still  half  alive,  and  their 
mute  eloquence  is  most  interestingly 
touching.  The  blackness  is  perfect.  On 
account  of  the  superior  skill  of  our  work- 
men, advantages  of  climate,  and  the  kind 
of  trees,  the  charring  is  generally  deeper 
along  our  line,  and  the  ashes  are  deeper* 
and  the  confusion  and  desolation  dis- 
played can  never  be  rivaled.  No  other 
route  on  this  continent  so  fully  illustrates 
the  abomination  of  desolation.'  Such  a 
claim  would  be  reasonable,  as  each  seems 
worst,  whatever  route  you  chance  to  take. '  * 

*'In  his  early  days  Roscoe  Conkling 
made  it  a  habit  to  read  at  least  an  hour 
or  two  every  morning  from  one  of  the 
best  writers  of  English  prose.  He  read 
Milton  that  he  might  gain  a  rhythmical 
and  melodious  flow  of  lang^uage.  He 
studied  Macaulay,  committing  many  pas- 
sages from  Macaulay's  most  brilliant 
essays,  and  to  that  habit  he  attributed 
whatever  gift  he  afterwards  revealed  of 
highly  fascinating  narration.  Mr.  Conk- 
ling, in  speaking  once  to  the  writer,  said 
that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  read 
Byron's  poems,  the  book  of  Job,  some  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  Milton's  'Comus,' 
and  had  made  it  a  habit,  while  dressing 
in  the  morning,  to  commit  from  six  to 
ten  lines  taken  from  some  of  these  poems 
to  memory ;  and  he  attributed  such  facility 
as  he  had  in  the  use  of  English,  a  facility 
which  made  him  in  some  respects  the 
most  fascinating  speaker  in  Congress 
since  Webster's  day,  to  this  habit  of  com- 
mitting extracts  to  memory  and  of  stor- 
ing his  mind  with  treasures  from  the  best 
of  English  poets.  So  that  this  astonish- 
ing capacity  which  distinguished  Conk- 
ling above  most  of  the  orators  of  his  time 
was  not  a  native  gift,  but  was  only  ac- 
quired after  years  of  discipline." 

Dobs  education  repress  crime  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  France.  Victor  Hugo  con- 
tended that  a  school  door  opened  was  a 
jail  door  closed,  but  the  statistics  of 
criminality  in  that  country  do  not  bear 
out  his  statement.  Prisons,  especially 
for  juvenile  oflFenders,  seem  to  be  multi- 
plied there  with  the  diffusion  of  knowl* 
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edge.  In  this  couatry,  with  all  our  edu- 
cational facilities,  crime  is  certainly  not 
waning;  it  is  undoubtedly  increasing. 
In  England,  however,  the  statistics  are 
more  hopeful.  There  are  5,000,000  chil- 
dren in  English  schools,  or  more  than 
three  times  as  many  as  there  were  in 
1870,  and  yet  the  number  confined  in 
English  prisons  has  fallen  in  the  last 
twenty- four  years  from  12,000  to  5  000  ; 
juvenile  o£fenders  now  number  5,000  as 
against  14,000  then.  There  are  other 
factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  be- 
sides education,  of  course,  in  these  statis- 
tics ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
purely  intellectual  education  is  no  effect- 
ive safeguard  against  criminal  tendencies, 
and  that  the  latter  will  not  be  checked 
unless  we  engraft  moral  teaching  and  con- 
science training  upon  our  systems  of  in- 
struction.— Phila,  Ledger, 

Zdcmbrman,  the  world's  champion, 
says  to  cyclists:  "Don't  smoke;  it  de- 
presses the  heart  and  shortens  the  wind. 
Don't  drink;  drink  never  wins  races.  I 
have  trophies  at  home  which  would  have 
belonged  to  others  if  they  had  let  liquor 
alone."  Here  is  a  thought  for  the  teacher 
in  the  school-room,  one  that  can  be  urged 
with  effect  upon  his  pupils. 

To  school  boys  old  and  young  the 
name  of  Elijah  Kellogg  is  a  familiar  one. 
Who  of  them  has  not  tried  to  become 
something  of  an  orator  through  the 
medium  of  "Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators." 
They  will  be  interested  therefore  in  learn- 
ing that  the  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg  still 
lives  at  Harpswell,  Maine.  *'  For  almost 
threescore  years,"  says  the  Kennebec 
Jcmmal,  **he  has  been  pastor  of  a  little 
parish  of  fishermen  and  farmers  where 
the  sea  runs  up  the  Harpswell  inlets.  He 
is  poor  and  always  has  been,  though  his 
writings  have  made  money  for  his  pub- 
lishers; but  he  is  rich  in  those  things 
money  cannot  buy.  Bowdoin  College 
has  graduated  more  famous  men  than 
Elijah  Kellogg,  but  not  one  of  nobler 
heart  and  truer  worth,  and  none  who 
have  a  stronger  hold  on  the  undergradu- 
ate body.  Almost  every  Sunday  a  group 
of  students  go  to  Harpswell  to  hear  him 
preach  in  his  quaint,  old»  fashioned 
church;  and  when  the  modest  old  man 
can  be  induced  to  come  to  the  college  to 
preach,  all  the  boys  turn  out  to  listen  to 
eloquence  such  as  few  congregations  in 
the  country  are  favored  with." 


LIBRARY  LEGISLATION. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  use  of  books  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  favored  few.  A  clause  in  our 
school  laws  limited  the  purchasing  power 
of  directors  to  books  and  literature  in- 
tended for  the  teachers.  The  legislature  of 
1893  provided  for  the  furnishing  of  text- 
books free  of  charge  to  the  pupils.  At  the 
last  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  addi- 
tional power  was  granted  to  school  boards, 
authorizing  them  to  undertake  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  libraries.  A 
special  tax  can  now  be  levied  for  library 
purposes.  Aid  can  also  be  given  to  free 
non-sectarian  public  libraries.  This  is  a 
wise  provision,  because  it  will  prevent  the 
unnecessary  duplication  of  libraries  and 
thus  enhance  the  scope  and  usefulness  of 
thosealready  in  existence.  The  act  of  May 
25,  1897,  authorizes  the  town  councils  of 
boroughs  to  make  appropriations  and  to 
levy  taxes  for  library  purposes  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  mill  on  a  dollar  on  all  taxable 
property  in  such  borough. 

The  belief  that  science  and  literature 
are  to  be  the  possession  of  a  favored  class 
and  not  of  the  people  in  general,  is  rapidly 
passing  away.  An  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  advocates  the 
old  University  ideal  of  higher  education 
for  a  select  portion  of  the  nation,  but  the 
protests  against  this  medieval  notion  show 
that  it  finds  little  favor  among  our  pro- 
gressive educators.  The  doctrine  is 
everywhere  gaining  ground  that  the  wid- 
est dissemination  of  knowledge  is  condu- 
cive to  the  highest  welfare  of  humanity. 

At  one  time  the  authorities  of  Brown 
University  excluded  the  freshman  class 
from  the  use  of  the  library.  Great  in- 
deed is  the  change  in  public  sentiment 
from  the  days  when  it  was  thought  that 
library  privileges  should  be  confined  to  a 
few,  to  our  day  when  the  head  of  that 
university  resigns  to  lead  in  a  movement 
designed  to  disheminate  the  knowledge  of 
science,  art,  literature  and  history  more 
widely  than  is  possible  under  the  old  col- 
lege organization. 

The  division  of  labor  is  relieving  many 
a  workman  of  the  necessity  of  earnest 
thought  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade  or 
handicraft.  To  make  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  pin  from  day  to  day  results  in  the 
development  of  reflex  skill,  but  ultimately 
degrades  the  man  into  a  machine.  The 
rapid  increase  in  number  of  the  insane 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  effects  of  our 
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modern  industrial  life  upon  the  mind  and 
the  brain  of  the  averaee  workman.  If  at 
the  close  of  a  day  of  routine  work  the 
laborer  could  turn  to  his  books,  exercise 
his  mind  while  his  body  is  resting,  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  constantly  doing 
one  thing  might  be  counteracted,  and  he 
might  continue  to  be  a  man  as  well  as  a 
tvarkman.  Far  better  it  would  be  for  him 
to  s^nd  his  evenings  at  home  or  at  the 
public  library  than  in  the  saloon  or  at  the 
card-table. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  develop 
habits  of  reading  in  very  many  of  those 
who  are  beyond  the  school  age.  Our  op- 
portunity is  found  in  those  who  are  now 
at  school  and  who  in  a  few  years  will  be 
found  in  the  shops  and  in  the  marts  of 
trade.  If  they  devdop  a  taste  for  good 
literature,  if  they  learn  to  appreciate  good 
books,  they  will  make  use  of  the  libraries 
for  which  provision  has  been  made  by  re- 
cent legislation.  The  bringing  of  the 
library  and  the  school  under  the  same 
management  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  the  full  fruition  of  the  movement 
to  establish  free  public  libraries  can  only 
come  to  our  people  when  the  rising  gen- 
eration is  taught  at  school  the  right  use 
of  books  and  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  enjoyment  which  can  be  derived 
from  a  free  public  library. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY. 


THE  people  of  New  England  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  care  with  which 
they  chronicle  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 
Every  bit  of  local  history  has  interest  for 
them  and  is  recorded  on  the  printed  page. 
The  deeds  of  their  heroes  and  their  great 
men  are  glorified  in  verse  and  song,  and 
taught  in  the  school  and  the  home. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  not 
shown  equal  interest  in  local  history. 
The  State  can  boast  of  more  great  battle- 
fields, of  more  historic  events,  than  any 
one  of  the  six  New  England  States.  Our 
people  have  been  engaged  in  making,  not 
m  writing  history.  And  when  others 
have  not  given  us  what  we  deem  to  be 
our  just  share  of  praise,  we  have  too  often 
shown  our  displeasure  by  trying  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  pride  of  ancestry.  Fortu- 
nately there  is  prospect  of  a  new  depart- 
ure. We  have  quit  abusing  New  Eng- 
land and  begun  to  imitate  her  example. 
In  the  "Making  of  Pennsylvania,"  Dr. 
Fischer  has  called    attention    to   many 


things  which  ought  to  be  more  generally 
known.  The  criticisms  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected  have  not  deterred  him 
from  continuing  his  researches  and  from 
printing  books.  The  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society  has  for  many  years  been 
gathering  valuable  material.  The  spec- 
ial organizations  fi>rmed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German,  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  otiier 
nationalities,  forthe  purpose  of  investigate 
ing  the  historic  claims  of  their  ancestors, 
are  sowing  seed  that  will  yield  a  rich 
harvest.  Most  important  of  all,  we  have 
begun  to  make  school  readers  which  take 
up  the  local  history  of  our  state. 

Every  true  friend  of  the  schools  hails 
with  delight  the  appearance  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Reader  by  S.  O.  Goho,  late 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Milton. 
In  the  preface  he  says:  '* Every  foot  of 
Pennsylvania  is  historic  ground.  In 
the  arts  of  war  and  peace  her  sons  have 
made  her  famous  by  their  heroic  deeds 
and  illustrious  achievements.  Her  brave 
pioneers,  hardy  frontiersmen  and  gallant 
soldiers  have  left  a  rich  legacy  of  coura- 
geous and  patriotic  devotion ;  while  her 
inventors,  artists,  men  of  letters  have  lab- 
ored in  their  chosen  fields  with  no  less 
fidelity  and  success.  .  .  The  people  of 
the  Keystone  State  too  long  have  been  in- 
difierent  to  the  glorious  heritage  of 
patriotism  which  they  have  from  their  an- 
cestors. To  place  before  the  youth  of  oar 
State  a  small  part  of  their  historic  in- 
heritance is  the  object  of  this  volume, 
which  is  put  forth  in  the  confident  hope 
that  it  may  lead  them  to  desire  to  know 
more,  and  that  it  may  inspire  in  them  a 
noble  emulation  of  the  courage,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  patriotic  devotion  oif  their 
illustrious  forefathers." 

Many  of  the  books  which  treat  of  colo- 
nial days  are  full  of  stories  of  Indian  cruelty 
and  murder,  and  of  the  revenge  which  the 
whites  took  in  their  war£B^  with  the 
savages.  The  introduction  of  books  of 
that  class  into  our  schools,  is  of  doubtful 
propriety.  The  author  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Reader  dwells  upon  the  things  that 
have  a  tendency  to  humanize  the  child 
and  to  make  him  love  his  native  state  and 
country.  He  takes  up  the  early  lifis  rf 
William  Penn,  Benjamin  West,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  David  Rittenhouse,  tells 
the  story  of  Franklin's  kite,  Fulton*s 
boat,  and  of  the  Liberty  bell.  He  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  patriotism  of  Samuel  Hum- 
phreys, who  refused  an   ofiier  of  sixty 
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thousand  dollars  a  year  with  a  town  house 
and  a  country  house  besides  if  he  would 
become  the  ship-builder  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  teaches  a  lesson  very  much  needed 
in  these  days  when  the  interests  of  self  are 
so  seldom  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
nation.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  many 
philanthropists  who  have  lived  on  Penn- 
sylvania soil.  **  It  is  not  without  mean- 
ing/' says  this  School  Reader  on  page 
42,  "  that  of  the  many  great  givers  to  the 
nse  of  the  people  in  &is  country  more 
than  one-fourth  of  them  are  Pennsylvan- 
ians.  The  splendid  benefactions  of 
Girard,  Pranklm,  Lick,  Packer,  Pardee, 
Drexel,  Williamson  and  Carnegie  are  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  Prom 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  from  the  best 
of  every  nation,  Pennsylvania  has  taken 
to  give  back  to  the  world  a  royal  gift  of 
]>atriotic  and  progressive  manhood  and 
womanhood." 

Every  teacher  will  be  specially  pleased 
with  the  selection  of  poems  and  other 
quotations.  These  evince  a  high  degree 
of  pedagogic  skill  and  literary  taste  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Goho.  We  cannot  for- 
bear to  reproduce  one  from  Thackeray, 
from  the  chapter  on  the  shot  that  freed 
America.  In  the  attack  upon  the  party 
kA  Jumonville,  who  were  hiding  to  sur- 
prise the  English,  Washington  gave  the 
order  to  fire,  and  it  is  said  that  Washing- 
ton himself  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  long 
and  bloody  French  and  Indian  War, 
which  only  paved  the  way  for  the  war 
fi)r  Independence.  **It  was  strange," 
sajrs  Thackeray,  **  that  in  a  savage  forest 
of  Pennsylvania  a  young  Virginia  officer 
should  fire  a  shot  and  waken  up  a  war 
which  was  to  last  for  sixty  years,  which 
was  to  cover  his  own  country  and  pass 
into  Europe,  to  cost  France  her  American 
colonies,  to  sever  ours  from  us,  and 
create  the  great  western  republic,  to  rage 
over  the  Old  World  when  extinguished 
in  the  New,  and  of  all  the  myriads  en- 
ga^;ed  in  the  vast  contest  to  leave  the 
prize  of  the  greatest  fame  with  him  who 
struck  the  fiist  blow." 

We  are  glad  that  this  Reader  is  to  be 
followed  by  others  in  the  same  line.  An- 
(^er  book  giving  stories  and  anecdotes 
fixnn  Pennsylvania  history  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Drs.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  and  Joseph 
S.  Walton,  and  its  appearance  from  the 
press  is  expected  at  an  early  day.  These 
School  Readers  will  undoubtedly  mark  a 
new  epoch  in  the  teaching  of  history  in 
the  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  COMPULSORY  LAW. 


THE  civilized  nations  of  the  globe  have 
beg^n  to  realize  that  education  pays 
and  that  ignorance  and  crime  are  too  ex- 
pensive to  be  tolerated.  Hence  the  best 
effort  of  the  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  directed  towards  mak- 
ing ignorance  impossible  and  crime  less 
frequent,  by  the  education  of  youth  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship  and  in  the  things 
which  pertain  to  correct  living.  Early 
in  the  century  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture made  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  schools  free  to  all  alike. 
Later  the  text-books  and  supplies  were 
made  fi-ee.  Since  these  enactments  did 
not  bring  all  the  children  to  school,  a 
compulsory  law  was  passed,  and  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  important 
amendments  were  made  to  facilitate  its 
enforcement. 

In  all  these  enactments  our  legislature 
has  shown  its  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  good  sense  of  the  school  directors. 
The  Act  of  1895  gives  the  directors  power 
to  fine  parents  and  guardians  for  the  ab- 
sence from  school  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  thirteen.  The  amend- 
ments made  during  the  session  of  1897 
extend  this  provision  so  as  to  include  the 
unemployed  from  thirteen  to  sixteen. 
Moreover,  if  the  directors  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  enrollment  as  made  by  the 
assessors,  they  can  notify  the  assessors 
that  the  enrollment  will  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  board  by  the 
attendance  officers.  These  attendance 
officers  shall  be  appointed  in  cities,  and 
they  may  be  appointed  in  boroughs  and 
townships.  They  have  power  to  add  to 
the  enumeration  the  names  which  were 
omitted  by  the  assessors.  If  no  attend- 
ance officer  has  been  appointed,  this 
duty  devolves  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  Board. 

Under  the  Act  of  1895  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  a  boy  whose  conduct  necessi- 
tated suspension  or  expulsion  from 
school.  The  amended  Act  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  truant  schools  for 
the  proper  care,  maintenance  and  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  who  are  incorrigible  by 
ordinary  methods,  and  whose  behavior 
might  do  harm  to  the  entire  school. 

Heretofore  it  was  a  question  with  some 
Boards  of  Directors  whether  they  could 
compel  pupils  to  enter  school  before  the 
last  sixteen  weeks  of  the  term.  The 
amended  act  requires  attendance  at  the 
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opening  of  the  term,  unless  the  School 
Board  shall  see  fit  to  give  different  direc- 
tions, for  reasons  satisfactory  to  them. 
The  period  during  which  attendance  is 
made  obligatory  was  also  fixed  at  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  term.  In  the  case 
of  districts  which  have  the  minimum 
term  of  six  months  this  adds  but  four 
days  to  the  former  requirement  of  sixteen 
weeks;  but  in  the  case  of  districts  with 
terms  ranging  from  eight  to  ten  months, 
the  required  time  covers  from  twenty-two 
to  twenty-eight  weeks.  On  taking  office 
every  director  takes  an  oath  or  affirmation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  If 
the  School  Boards  are  conscient  ious  in  their 
endeavor  to  carry  into  eflFect  these  amend- 
ments to  the  compulsory  law,  Pennsylva- 
nia will  gradually  reach  the  rank  attained 
by  Wurtemberg — a  land  in  which,  among 
thousands  of  recruits  for  the  army,  not  one 
was  found  unable  to  read  and  virrite. 


COMMIT  BEAUTIFUL  THINGS  TO 
MEMORY. 


'LINCOLN  LITBRARY  COLLECTION. 


THE  present  issue  of  The  Journal  con- 
tains the  table  of  contents  of  a  book, 
the  **  Lincoln  Literary  Collection,"  which 
has  been  of  great  use  to  the  writer  in  the 
work  of  the  school-room,  and  which  will 
be  remembered  with  gratification  by 
every  boy  or  girl  of  fine  sensibilities  who 
has  used  it  or  who  may  hereafter  use  it. 
It  is  rich  in  matter  of  enduring  value, 
and  he  or  she,  younger  or  older,  who 
learns  and  enjoys  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred of  its  best  selections — which  can 
readily  be  done  during  two  or  three  years 
in  the  more  advanced  grades  of  the 
schools — will  have  the  best  that  can  be 
gathered  from  books  in  the  way  of  the 
higher  education. 

The  book  will  be  prized  also  in  every 
library  into  which  it  may  come.  It  will 
be  of  especial  value  in  the  library  of  the 
teacher,  in  the  school  or  district  library, 
and  in  that  of  the  Young  Men*s  Christian 
Association  everywhere.  It  would  be  a 
wise  thing,  whether  under  the  free-book 
system  or  not,  for  the  Superintendent,  or 
Teachers,  or  the  Board  of  Directors,  in 
making  up  their  lists  of  school  books 
needed,  to  put  one  or  more  copies  of  this, 
as  a  reference  book  of  choice  selections 
in  English  prose  and  poetry,  into  each  of 
the  schools  for  whose  well-being  they  are 


responsible.  It  is  sowing  the  good  seed 
of  opportunity  which  must,  in  some  minds- 
at  least,  produce  its  plentiful  harvest.  A 
writer  says:  **We  were  once  entertained 
in  a  charming  home,  where,  among  other 
delightful  customs,  was  one  that  was  es- 
pecially striking.  Each  evening,  just  be- 
fore the  *  good-nights '  were  said,  some 
member  of  the  family  read  or  recited  a  few- 
lines  of  verse,  expressive  of  some  beauti* 
ful  sentiment.  The  selections  were  always- 
short;  and  the  children  usually  took 
turns  in  presenting  them.  The  custom 
had  become  a  habit,  and  was  so  quietly 
and  naturally  observed  as  to  leave  on  the 
visitor's  mind  a  most  memorable  impres- 
sion." This  book  would  find  its  place  in 
such  a  home,  and  we  trust  its  mission 
will  be  to  aid  in  making  more  such 
homes.  If  in  many  a  home  this  were 
done,  as  an  every-day  matter  and  with 
unfailing  enjoyment — what  an  atmos- 
phere that  would  be  in  which  to  grow  day 
by  day  towards  manhood  and  woman- 
hood! And  it  might  be  done  so  easily, 
affording  the  breath  of  intellectnal  and 
spiritual  life  to  millions. 

No  more  fitting  name  than  "  Lincoln  *' 
could  be  chosen  for  the  title.  If  the  book 
shall  aid  in  embalming  the  memory  of 
this  great  soul  in  the  affections  of  a  new 
generation,  its  influence  here  will  be  very 
wholesome,  for  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  man  to 
be  known  and  loved.  He  was  a  man  of 
surprises,  and  in  this  habit  of  committing 
to  memory  good  things  that  he  enjoyed^ 
the  facts  presented  in  the  article  from 
Mr.  Carpenter's  **Six  Months  in  the 
White  House,"  given  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  The  Journal,  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  many  readers,  not  a  few  of  whom» 
regarding  him  with  admiration  akin  ta 
reverence,  and  recalling  the  old  prayer^ 
may  breathe  it  as  the  expression  of  their 
own  heartfelt  wish:  '*  Grant  him,  O  Lord» 
eternal  rest,  and  may  light  perpetual  shine 
upon  him." 

Lord  Houghton,  himself  a  poet  and  a 
master  of  English,  in  urging  the  study  of 
poetry  says :  *  *  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  how  the  careful  study  of  verse  must 
lead  to  an  understanding  of  prose.  The 
cadence  of  sentences,  the  weight  of  words, 
the  fitness  of  epithets,  the  varieties  of  ex- 
pression— in  fact,  all  the  components  of 
good  prose — lie  within  the  study  and 
practice  of  verse.  There  the  faults  are 
most  patent,  there  the  differences  most 
clear.  I  believe  it  holds  good  that  all 
eminent  poets  have,   in    their  separate 
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styles,  been  excellent  writers  of  prose 
composition." 

In  his  essay  on  **  Extempore  Speak- 
ing," Ban  tain  has  well  said  :  "  There  is 
another  practice  which  aids  greatly  in 
facilitating  expression  and  perfecting  its 
form.  We  mean  the  learning  by  heart  of 
the  finest  passages  by  great  writers,  and 
especially  of  the  most  musical  poets,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  recite  them  at  moments  of 
leisure,  or  during  a  solitary  walk,  when 
the  mind  readily  falls  back  upon  its  own 
resources.  This  practice,  adopted  in  all 
schools,  would  be  especially  advantageous 
in  rhetoric,  and  during  the  bright  years 
of  youth.  At  that  age  it  is  easy  and 
agreeable,  and  he  who  aspires  to  the  art 
of  speaking  ought  never  to  neglect  it. 
Besides  furnishing  the  mind  with  all 
manner  of  fine  thoughts,  well  expressed 
and  well  linked  together,  and  thus  nour- 
ishing, developing,  and  enriching  it,  it 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  filling  the 
understanding  with  graceful  images,  of 
training  the  ear  to  the  rhythm  and  num- 
ber of  the  period,  and  of  obtaining  a 
sense  of  the  harmony  of  speech,  which  is 
not  without  its  own  kind  of  music ;  for 
ideas,  and  even  such  as  are  the  most  ab- 
stract, enter  the  mind  more  readily,  and 
sink  into  it  more  deeply,  when  presented 
in  pleasing  form  and  manner." 

For  years  the  sermons  we  read  most 
frequently,  and  always  with  a  feeling  of 
gladness  and  gratitude,  were  those  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  the  New  York 
Independent^  and  David  Swing,  in  the 
Chicago  Inter-  Ocean.  When  they  *  *  went 
away  "  on  whom  did  their  mantles  fall  ? 
Mr.  Beecher  left  Lyman  Abbott ;  but  in 
Chicago  who  has  followed  David  Swing  ? 
In  New  York  recently  our  genial  friend, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Morton,  of  the  American  Book 
Company,  who  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
rare  virtue  of  good  memory  work,  in- 
quired if  we  had  ever  seen  what  Mr. 
Swing  thought  of  it,  and  handed  us  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  eloquent  sermons. 
It  is  so  much  to  the  point,  and  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  that  we  put  it  at  once 
into  type  as  something  that  cannot  be  re- 
printed too  often  or  be  read  too  widely, 
especially  by  teachers  and  parents.  He 
»ys.  meaning  every  word  of  it : 

Much  as  we  may  have  studied  the  lan- 
guages or  the  sciences,  that  which  most 
affected  us  was  the  moral  lessons  in  our 
McGuflFey's  School  Readers.  I  cannot 
bat  wish  the  teachers  had  made  us  bound 
the  States  less,  and  solve  fewer  puzzles  in 


"position"  and  the  cube  root,  and  in- 
stead have  required  us  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory the  whole  series  of  the  McGuffey's 
Eclectic  Readers.  The  memory  that  does 
come  up  from  those  far-away  pages  is  full 
of  the  best  wisdom  of  time  or  of  the  time- 
less land.  In  those  books  we  were  in- 
deed led  by  a  schoolmaster,  from  beauti- 
ful maxims  for  children  up  to  the  best 
thoughts  of  a  long  line  of  sages,  and 
poets,  and  naturalists.  There  we  first 
learned  the  awful  weakness  of  the  duel 
that  took  away  a  Hamilton  ;  there  we  saw 
the  grandeur  of  the  "Blind  Preacher*' 
of  William  Wirt ;  there  we  saw  the  empti- 
ness of  the  ambition  of  Alexander ;  and 
there  we  heard  even  the  infidel  say, 
"Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but 
Jesus  Christ  like  a  God.'' 


THE  TEACHERS'  PENSION  FUND 
OF  CINCINNATI. 


ONE  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  paid  to  all 
teachers  is  deducted  by  the  proper 
officers  and  is  paid  into  the  city  treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  teachers' 
pension  fund.  This  fund  may  be  in- 
creased by  moneys  received  from  dona- 
tions, legacies,  gifts  and  bequests. 

The  moneys  belonging  to  the  fund 
may  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  any 
county  or  school  district  of  Ohio.  After 
twenty  years  of  teaching,  three-fifths  of 
which  must  have  been  in  the  schools  of 
the  city,  a  teacher  may  be  retired  on  half 
pay  on  account  of  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability, but  in  no  event  shall  said  pension 
exceed  six  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
Any  female  teacher  has  the  right  to  re- 
tire after  thirty  years  of  service  as  a 
teacher,  and  any  male  teacher  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  service,  provided  that  three- 
fifths  of  such  term  of  service  shall  have 
been  rendered  in  the  city  or  in  the 
county  in  which  the  city  is  situated.  No 
payments  shall  be  made  prior  to  July  i, 
1899,  nor  shall  any  teacher  retired  or  re- 
tiring before  that  date  receive  payment 
of  pension  under  the  Act  of  Assembly 
creating  the  above  fund. 

Gradually  the  leading  cities  are  provid- 
ing for  superannuated  teachers,  and  thus 
freeing  from  anxious  care  for  the  future 
those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
vocation  of  teaching.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of  these  movements  to 
create  pension  funds  for  teachers. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver — Supt.  Moore:  An  educational 
meeting  was  held  in  the  court  house,  Aug. 
i6th  and  17th.  It  was  intended  to  give 
special  help  to  young  teachers.  About  one 
hundred  were  present,  and  I  think  the  meet- 
ing will  result  in  good  during  the  winter. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  The  educational 
meetings  held  during  the  month  were  well 
attend^  by  directors,  teachers  and  patrons. 
The  three-grade  course  of  study,  prepared 
by  the  superintendent,  was  the  principal 
topic  of  discussion;  as  a  result  tnirty-two 
townships  adopted  the  course.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  every  one  of  the  forty-three 
townships  will  do  the  same  by  the  time  an- 
other year  comes  around.  At  the  close  of 
the  scnool  term  a  number  of  central  exami- 
nations will  be  held  throughout  the  county 
by  the  Superintendent,  for  those  pupils  who 
6hall  have  completed  the  course.  Each 
pupil  making  a  general  average  of  75  per 
cent,  will  be  granted  a  public  school  di- 
ploma. Not  to  discourage  those  who  may 
tail  at  this  examination,  a  central  examina- 
tion certificate,  signed  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, will  be  given  each  pupil,  showing  the 
percentage  of  work  done  in  each  branch. 

Bi^AiR— Supt.  Wertz:  The  Teachers'  and 
Directors'  Union  of  Altoona  and  Blair  coun- 
ties held  its  fifth  annual  meeting  at  I^ake- 
mont,  August  21st.  Besides  the  teachers 
and  directors,  there  was  a  large  representa- 
tion of  school  patrons,  making  the  audience 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
Supt.  D.  S.  Keith  presided.  Prof.  W.  M. 
Benson,  of  Bellwood,  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, **  What  are  Necessary  School  Supplies, 
and  how  should  they  be  used?"  Mr.  Ben- 
son gave  many  practical  and  useful  sugges- 
tions. The  address  of  the  day  was  made  by 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  whose  theme  was 
^*The  Unwritten  History  of  Pennsylvania." 
This  address  abounded  with  interesting  and 
important  facts  concerning  great  deeis  of 
Pennsylvanians,  related  in  the  Doctor's  in- 
imitable style.  The  Temple  Quartette  of 
Altoona  delighted  the  audience  with  their 
appropriate  music.  It  was  pronounced  a 
day  of  unusual  enjoyment  and  profit  to  all 
in  attendance. 

Forest— Supt.  Stitzinger:  Most  of  our 
schools  opened  August  30th.  Ever3rthine 
points  to  a  profitable  and  successful  school 
term.  In  Marionville  another  room  has 
been  added,  giving  that  school  a  total  of 
nine  rooms.  Many  of  our  teachers  have 
shown  the  proper  spirit  by  attending  some 
Normal  sdiool  during  the  summer,  and 
some  of  them  are  at  present  in  school  ex- 
pecting to  complete  the  Normal  course  this 
year.  In  some  of  tlie  districts  the  old  books 
have  been  replaced  by  new  ones  that  are 
fully  up  to  date.  Some  of  the  primary  rooms 
have  been  provided  with  more  apparatus 
for  busy  work,  and  some  supplied  with 
books  for  reference  and  supplementary  read- 
ing.   We  expect  to  make  an  extra  effort 


during  the  year  to  establish  libraries  in  the 
schools  Uiroughout  the  county. 

Fulton — Supt.  Chestnut:  Several  flour- 
ishing Normal  schools  were  in  progress  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  their 
work  is  telling  in  the  advancement  of  the 
teachers.  Directors,  in  almost  all  cases,  did 
their  best  to  employ  the  best  teachers  avail- 
able. Thompson  made  quite  a  substantial 
increase  in  salaries,  and  tihe  increased  num- 
ber of  fine  teachers  shows  the  wisdom  of  the 
step.  They  have  also  put  in  two  slate 
boards,  a  needed  improvement.  Brush  Creek 
has  repaired  and  remodeled  two  houses,  and 
equipped  them  with  slate  boards  and  patent 
furniture.  Speed  the  work!  Union  has  built 
another  fine  house.  It  is  by  all  odds  the 
finest  equipped  district  in  the  county.  Wells 
increased  the  term  to  seven  months,  but  cut 
salaries  from  I30  to  $26  a  month.  Tod  cuts 
wages  away  below  the  appropriation,  for 
what  purpose  no  one  knows.  McConneUs- 
burg  brings  up  the  salaries  of  Primary  and 
Intermediate,  and  lowers  those  of  Grammar 
and  High  School,  I  think.  Lickinf  Creek 
gives  an  increase  to  all  her  best  teadiers. 

Huntingdon— Supt  Rudy:  Nearly  every 
district  in  the  county  has  adopted  the 
*  *  Berkey  Graded  Course  of  Study. ' '  Three 
districts  used  it  lastyear,  and  this  summer 
we  made  a  special  effort  to  make  it  uniform 
throughout  the  county.  Several  of  our 
laiger  towns,  of  course,  have  a  graduate 
course  of  their  own.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants for  provisional  certificates  this  year 
exceeds  that  of  any  former  year  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  The  standard  this  year  is 
also  higher  than  ever  before. 

Lehigh — Supt.  Rupp:  Three  new  school 
houses  were  erected  during  the  summer,  a 
one-room  building  at  Koehler's  in  Hanover 
township;  a  two-room  building  at  Schnecks- 
ville,  in  North  Whitehall ;  and  an  eijght-room 
building  in  Slatington.  I  have  just  com- 
menced the  holding  of  preliminanr  meetings 
of  teachers  and  directors  over  the  coun^. 
At  these  meetings  the  following  topics  re- 
ceive special  attention:  School  legislation, 
school  libraries,  school  jards,  s^ool  hy- 
^ene,  the  use  of  the  English  language,  local 
institutes,  and  some  miscellaneous  matters. 
These  meetings  are  well  attended  and  great 
good  results  from  them. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Shipman:  The 
directors  of  Watsontown  have  supplied  their 
eight-room  building  with  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  heating  and  ventilation.  Delaware 
district  has  changed  the  term  from  seven  to 
six  months.  A  slight  reduction  in  salaries 
was  made  in  a  few  districts.  We  have  fiedr 
prospects  for  a  profitable  year's  work. 

Potter — Supt.  Bodler:  A  summer  school 
of  methods  was  held  at  Ulysses,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  teachers  of  the  county.  The  in- 
structors were  Dr.  A.  T.  Smith,  West  Ches- 
ter Normal  School;  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin;  and  Mis.  Jean  McK. 
Ashton,  Franklin  School,  Buffalo.  The  sub- 
jects considered  were  methods  in  the  differ- 
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ent  branches,  psychology,  child  study,  na- 
ture stndy,  ana  art.  A  model  school,  where 
teachers  could  observe  the  practical  applica- 
tion ot  the  laws  of  teaching,  was  unaer  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Ashton.  Mrs.  Ashton 
also  daily  taught  classes  of  children  in  the 
presence  of  teachers.  These  lessons  were 
afterwards  discussed  by  the  teachers. 

Snybbr — Supt.  Bowersox:  The  directors 
of  Middleburg  have  established  another 
grade,  thus  making  three  schools.  This  is 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  Teach- 
ers' Normal  Class  was  held  in  Middleburg 
with  the  usual  attendance.  Supt.  Cooper, 
of  Mifflin,  Prof.  G.  E.  Fisher,  of  Susque- 
hanna University,  and  Prof.  Wm.  Noetnne 
ably  assisted  in  conducting  the  school. 
Twelve  examinations  have  l^n  conducted 
thus  far.  Nearly  all  the  directors  of  the  re- 
spectiTe  districts  attended,  and  about  six 
hundred  citizens  were  present.  It  is  with  a 
sense  of  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death 
of  Miss  Lizzie  Livingston,  of  Selinsgrove. 
Miss  Livingstone  was  one  of  our  best  pri- 
mary teachers,  and  for  many  years  she  held 
that  position  with  ^at  credit  to  herself  and 
with  honorable  distinction  to  the  school  and 
the  community.  Her  influence  for  good  was 
widely  disseminated,  and,  though  she  is  at 
rest,  her  cheerful,  sunny  disposition  has 
made  such  impress  upon  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  her  boys  and  girls  that  they  will 
always  be  influenced  by  the  memory  of  her 
gentle  virtues. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts:  Very  few  of  the 
districts  raised  the  salaries  of  teachers;  yet 
nearly  all  of  the  teachers  have  made  an  effort 
to  improve  themselves  by  attending  school 
during  the  summer.  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
have  a  stronger  corps  of  teachers  in  our 
county  than  last  year.  A  number  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  made  attendance  at  the  local  in- 
stitutes mandatory.  In  a  few  districts  the 
directors  allow  teachers  a  small  compensa- 
tion for  such  attendance. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  My  examina- 
tions for  the  year  are  at  an  end.  Five  teach- 
ers have  had  Latin,  algebra,  rhetoric,  civics, 
and  music.  Of  the  number  receiving  certifi- 
cates, 190  have  never  taught;  86  have  taught 
one  year;  78  for  three  years ;  and  98  four  years 
or  longer.  The  directors  have  made  a  wise 
selection  of  teachers,  and  the  prospects  for  a 
profitable  year's  work  are  good.  On  Satur- 
day, Aueust  28th,  sixteen  of  our  principals 
met,  and  organized  a  *' Principals'  Round 
Table."  Their  object  was  to  adopt  a  course 
of  reading  and  plan  work  for  the  year.  Prof. 
H.  H.  Elliott  was  elected  president,  and 
Prof.  W.  E.  Bair,  secretary.  Their  next 
meeting  will  be  held  November  6th  at  Can- 
onsburg.    The  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Wayne — Supt.  Hower:  Many  teachers  are 
doing  more  professional  and  general  reading 
tilian  heretofore.  They  were  asked  to  work 
up  the  history  of  education  and  school 
methods,  and  considerable  work  has  been 
done  of  an  excellent  character.  They  are 
passing  better  examinations,  but  many  are 


still  weak  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  his- 
tory. Lake  township  is  building  a  township 
Hi^h  School.  These  directors  are  enthusi- 
astic workers,  and  the  boys  and  girls  will 
reap  the  benefit.  New  school  houses  are  also 
being  built  in  Waymart  borough  and  Pres- 
ton and  Buckingham  townships.  Hones- 
dale,  Hawley,  Waymart,  and  Pleasant 
Mount  Academy,  graduated  classes.  The 
class  at  Honesdale  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  Many  teachers 
attended  normal  and  training  schools,  thus 
preceptibly  raising  the  grade  of  scholarship. 

York— Supt.  Gardner:  New  Salem  will 
have  a  nine  months  term  this  year.  Sprine 
Grove  School  Board  purchased  a  beautiful 
one-acre  lot,  upon  which  will  be  erected  a 
two-story  building,  of  buff"  brick,  with  ^^n- 
ite  base  and  Indiana  limestone  trimmings. 
It  will  have  two  entrances,  a  hall,  tall  tcI- 
fry,  six  school  rooms,  and  a  directors'  room; 
automatic  flush  closets,  and  the  latest  im- 
proved system  of  heating,  lighting  and  ven- 
tilating. The  cost  will  be  about  $20,000,  five 
thousand  of  which  will  be  paid  by  the  school 
board,  and  the  balance  by  Messrs.  P.  H. 
Glatfelter  &  Son,  proprietors  of  Spring 
Grove  Paper  Mills.  The  directors  of  Shrews- 
burv  are  enlarging  their  school  building  and 
will  have  three  schools  this  term. 

Lancaster  City  — Supt.  Buehrle:  The 
annual  City  Institute  was  the  best  held  so 
far.  Everybody  in  attendance  was  delighted 
with  it.  Mr.  Jacques  Redway,  F.  G.  R.  S., 
said  our  singing,  under  the  lead  of  Prof.  Carl 
Matz,  principal  of  our  German-English 
school  and  instructor  in  music  in  the 
High  Schools,  from  which  most  of  these 
teachers  come,  fairly  carried  him  away.  It 
was  phenomenal. 

North  Huntingdon  Twp.,  {Westmore- 
land G?.)— Supt.  Wamock:  Our  schools 
opened  August  30th  for  a  term  of  eight 
months,  an  increase  of  one  month.  The 
Ardara  school  was  unable  to  open  at  that 
time,  as  the  additional  room  being  built  there 
was  not  completed.  It  will  be  seated  with 
single  seats.  Slate  blockboards  were  placed 
in  eleven  rooms,  and  tables  for  number  work 
in  primary  rooms.  An  effort  to  send  ad- 
vanced pupils  from  the  one-room  schools  to 
the  apartment  schools  developed  some  oppo- 
sition, which  has  subsided  since  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  became  apparent. 

Phoenixvili^e  —  Supt.  Leister  :  The 
schools  opened  with  twenty-eight  teachers, 
including  the  special  teacher  in  music  and 
the  superintendent.  The  enrollment  on 
opening  day  was  831 ;  it  is  increasing  rapidly. 

WiLWAMSPORT— Supt.  Lose:  The  annual 
Institute  was  held  during  the  week  begin- 
ning August  23d.  Supt.  Geo.  I.  Aldnch, 
Newton,  Mass. ;  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  West 
Chester  S.  N.  S.;Dr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Worcester, 
Mass.; Miss  Ella  L.  Richardson,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Kate  J.  Neumont,  Pitts- 
burg, instructed  in  arithmetic,  reading, 
child  study,  drawing,  nature  study,  and 
penmanship. 
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Tin  tniniiig  of  tbe  vnice  and  the  study  of  elementary 
principles  should  he  commenced  in  early  youth.  After 
«ne  hat  reached  maturity  his  inclinations  lead  usually 
to  that  which  directly  contributes  to  his  business  or 
his  favorite  pursuits  He  soon  tires  of  the  essentials  in 
learning  to  sing,  and  if  nature  has  not  endowed  him 
with  a  voice  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  meet  practical 
aemands  on  short  notice,  he  is  quite  apt  to  give  up  the 
tmdertaking  before  it  is  fairly  begun.  The  public  school 
can  be  made  to  furnish  an  elementary  musical  and  sing- 
ing practice  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  with  very 
litde  expense  b  money  or  time.    What  a  grand  thing 


it  woald  be  forns  all,  as  a  people,  if  the  children  ecndd 

rw  ap  in  the  atmosphere  of  song  in  the  school -rooai  I 
vould  enable  many  a  heart  to  attune  itself  to  lore, 
duty,  hope  and  benevolence,  that  must  otherwise  be 
listless  and  dumb.  The  wonderful  utility  and  influenoe 
for  good  that  well-regulated  music  has  in  the  school- 
room is  not  usually  understood  by  school  boards  and 
the  public  Its  sanitary  effects,  its  softening  influence, 
its  recreative  tendencies,  its  power  to  quicken  the  inertia 
of  the  school,  are  things  understood  only  by  wise  teach- 
ers and  others  whose  privilege  it  is  to  obsove  carefully 
the  bearings  and  results  of  scnool  work. —  W.  T.  Gife, 


SOMEWHERE. 


t,  Campana. 
AiMBu  C.  Shaw. 


I.  <*  Somewhere  the  wind  is  blowing,"  I  said,  and  toiled  a  -  long 
a.  Somewhere  the  twilight  gathers  And  weaiy  men  lay    by 


In  torrid  heat  of  noon  -  tide— 
The  biirdenof  the  day  -  time, 


4|    I    I    1|    I    11    11      II    M    I 


?pr 


Tirrr^ 


^ 


I^^IJjIJHJjjIJ^te-Hj^jljJUHJJ^ 


The  fancy  made  me  strong.  Somewhere  the  wind  is  blowing,Tho'  where  I  gasp  and  sigh  No  breath  of  air  is 
And  wrapped  in  slumber  he.  Somewhere  the  day  is  breaking,  And  gloom  and  darkness  flee ;  Ttio'  storms 


stir  -  ring.  Nor  cloud  in  bumine  sky.  Somewhere  the  thing  we  long  for  Is  on  this  earth's  wide  bouad, 
toss    -  ing,  Somewhere's  a  placid  sea.  And  thus,  I  thought,  'tis  always  In  this  mysterious  life. 


D,S.  Somewhere  the  things  that  try  us  Shall  all  hare  pttoed  away. 


^^iaJUU4;jjt^l  j^j^^lJ  J  jlj.'  ^^ 


Somewhere  the  sun  is  shining  When  winter  locks  the  ground.     Somewhere  the  fiow'rs  are  springing. 
There's  always  gladness  somewhere  Spite  of  its  pain  and  strife,    Somewhere  the  sin  and  sor  -  row 


And  doubt  and  fear  no  longer 
.4-1. 


Oh,  brother,  tho'  the  dark  -  ness 
D.  S.  4^#r  %d 


f^^  ^        I      I      I  _  _      1  ■      ■      ■     ■      I      t  .      I       I  D.S,t^t*r%d9trt9. 


Somewhere  the  com  is  brown,      Ready  un  -  to  the  har  -  vest    To  feed  the  hnngir  town. 
Of  earth  are  known  no  more.       Somewhere  our  weary  spirits      Shall  find  a  peaceful  shore. 


Over  thy  soul  be  cast.  The  earth  is  rolling  sun  -  ward,  And  light  shall  come  at  last 

From  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,  No.  6.    Words  adapted  by  J.  P.  McCaskbt. 


Good  Memory  Work. 

Life  in  a  High  School. 

Commit  to  Memory. 


GOOD  THINGS  IN  LITERATURE.* 


LBABNED  IN  SCHOOL  DAYS  TO  ENRICH  AI.I, 
THE  YEARS  THAT  FOI*W)W. 


IN  her  new  book,  **  Authors  and  Friends/' 
Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  gives  this  bit  of  girl- 
hood experience :  **  There  is  a  keen  re- 
membrance/* she  says,  **  lingering  with  the 
writer,  of  a  little  girl  coming  to  school 
once  upon  recitation  day  with  a  *  piece '  of 
her  own  selection  safely  stored  away  in  her 
childish  memory.  It  was  a  new  poem  to  the 
school,  and  when  her  turn  came  to  recite 
her  soul  was  full  of  the  gleam  and  glor^  of 
Camelot.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  unlocking 
a  treasure-house,  and  it  was  with  unspeak- 
able pleasure  to  herself  that  she  gave,  verse 
after  verse,  the  entire  poem  of  'The  I/ady 
of  Shalott/  Doubtless  the  child's  voice 
drilled  away  into  singsong,  as  her  whole 
little  self  seemed  to  drift  away  into  the  land 
of  fancy,  and  doubtless  also  the  busy 
teacher,  who  was  more  familiar  with  Jane 
Taylor  and  Cowper.  was  sadly  puzzled. 

••When  the  child  at  length  sat  down, 
scarcely  knowing  where  she  was  in  her  sud- 
den descent  from  the  land  of  marvel,  she 
heard  the  teacher  say,  to  her  amazement 
and  discourag:ement,  after  an  ominous 
pause,  •  I  wonder  if  any  young  lady  can  tell 
me  what  this  poem  means  ?'  There  was  no 
reply.  *Can  you  tell  us?'  was  the  next 
question,  pointed  at  the  poor  little  girl  who 
fiad  just  dropped  out  of  cloudland.  *  I 
thought  it  explained  itself/  was  the  plain- 
tive reply.  With  a  slieht  air  of  depreciation 
in  another  moment  the  next  recitation  was 
called  for,  and  the  dull  clouds  of  routine 
shut  down  over  the  sudden  glory.  *  Shades 
of  the  prison  house  *  then  and  there  began 
to  close  over  the  growing  child.  One  joy 
had  for  the  present  faded  from  her  life,  that 

•Addrew  before  the  Division  Teachers'  Institute  of 
PitUbittK^.  Dec.  ta,  896.  by  J.  P  McCaskey.  compiler 
Harper's  Franklin  Sq«iare  Song:  Collection,  and  principal 
«<  the  Boys'  High  School  of  I«ancaster,  Pa. 


of  sure  sympathv  and  understanding. 
Not  even  her  teacher  could  see  what  she 
saw,  nor  could  feel  what  lay  deep  down  in 
her  glowing  heart.  Nevertheless,  Tennyson 
was  henceforth  a  seer  and  a  prophet  to  this 
child,  as  he  has  been  to  the  growing  world.'* 

A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 
says,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  teachers : 
"Live  much  with  the  poets  and  gifted 
minds  of  this  and  other  lands.  Make  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Whittier,  Bryant  and 
Holmes,  and  other  poets,  your  constant 
companions.  Parts  of  them  should  be  your 
own.  Commit  much,  and  in  \our  nature- 
study  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  wonderful 
knowledge  these  men  had  of  the  very  sub- 
jects under  investigation.  They  are  fountains 
from  which  the  more  you  draw  the  more 
you  will  find  they  contain.  It  would  be 
nard  for  some  of  us  to  estimate  the  debt  we 
owe  to  the  pioneer  teachers  who  directed 
our  attention  to  Pitt's  Reply  to  Walpole, 
Marco  Bozzaris,  Rienzi*}!  Aadress,  and  many 
other  good  things.  Not  long  since  1  found 
myselfrepeating  Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators 
at  Capua.  It  has  been  stored  away  long 
years,  but  it  comes  back  more  readily  to- day 
than  the  minister's  text  of  a  week  ago. 
Lastlv,  but  not  least  by  any  means,  read 
the  Bible.  Not  that  you  may  be  able  to 
discuss  theology.  Not  that  you  may  be  a 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  or  Cath- 
olic. But  that  you  may  have  constantly 
with  you  a  store  house  from  which  your 
pupils  may  *hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter.'  *  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good.'  No  other  teachers 
have  ever  lived  such  as  Chri«;t  and  Paul.  If 
they  have  been  the  chief  of  teachers,  where 
can  we  find  better  pedagogy  ?  Do  not  under- 
stand that  I  wish  to  detract  anything  from 
the  reading  of  maerazines,  journals  or  books 
on  education  ;  nor  from  the  study  of  the 
branches  you  are  expected  to  tef'ch.  Far 
from  it.  These  things  sav  I  unto  5'ou, 
*that  you  may  have  life  and  have  it  more 


*  This  best  branch  of  school  work  should  have  constant  attention,  the  same  as  any 
other  of  the  essential  branches,  with  a  comprehensive  text-book  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil 
for  proper  study.  The  **  Lincoln  Literary  Collection,"  compiled  by  Dr.  McCaskey  for  use 
in  his  own  school,  with  over  Six  Hundred  selections  in  prose  and  poetry,  is  now  published 
by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.00.   See  the    Table  of  Contents. 


COMMIT  TO  MEMORY. 


abundantly.  "^  To  sum  it  all  up :  First, 
study  nature.  Second,  study  toe  child. 
Third,  feast  largely  in  the  field  of  literature; 
in  this  I  would  include  history.  Fourth, 
read  daily  some  portion  of  Scripture." 
*  «  «  *  # 

'  For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  that 
were  there,*'  Paul  tells  us,  **  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  new  thing."  Like  them,  we  roam 
the  world  of  pedagogy  far  and  wide,  to  find 
something  ''new"  in  matter  and  method, 
never  dreaming  that  often  the  old  may  be  in- 
finitely better;  that  under  our  very  feet  and 
all  about  us  are  **  acres  of  diamonds,"  if  we 
have  but  eyes  to  see  them.  Swedenborg 
tells  of  the  perpetual  buzzing  noise  that 
attends  the  groups  of  those  known  as  *'rea- 
soners"  in  the  spirit  world,  men  wise  in  their 
own  conceit.  At  times  he  drew  near  to  one 
group  or  another  to  learn  what  might  be  the 
subject  of  their  earnest  disputation,  and 
what  sort  of  discussion  it  might  be  that  in 
the  distance  buzzed  and  hummed  so  steadily. 
And  the  buzzing  of  these  self-styled  **  reas- 
oners"  grew  louder— that  was  all— while 
from  the  silent,  patient  heavens  came  the 
still  small  voice  of  Wisdom,  the  only  voice 
in  all  the  wide  expanse  that  spoke  to  his 
soul. 

We  too  may  hear  this  voice,  if  we  will,  as 
it  comes  down  to  us  from  God  and  from  the 
fathers  ;  and  in  obedience  to  its  calm  behest, 
we  will  not  vainly  attempt  to  give  the  child 
instruction  in  all  the  subjects  of  human 
knowledge.  We  will  teach  but  a  few  things, 
those  which  are  essential,or  which  seem  most 
desirable.  In  these  few  things,  which  will  be 
ma4e  to  touch  ver^  many  things  of  vast  im- 

Sortance  and  undying  interest,  we  will  ^ive 
efinite  knowledge.  We  will  do  this  in  a 
way  to  attract,  so  far  as  we  can.  So  far  as  we 
can  also,  we  will  ^ive  only  such  knowledge 
as  is  worth  retaining[,  ana  is  sure  to  be  ap- 

f)roved  best  by  the  child  grown  to  the  mature 
ife  of  intelligent  manhood  or  womanhood. 
Nor  will  we  forget  this  truth  of  tremendous 
importance  in  the  work  of  the  teacher — that 
it  is  not  one  generation  only  that  is  before 
us  in  the  school— for  in  teaching  these  bojrs 
and  girls  we  are,  in  a  degree,  teaching  their 
great-grandchildren. 

Are  we  teaching  the  best  things  ?  We  are 
everywhere  trying  to  do  this.  But  there  is 
so  much  blundering  theory,  so  much  mis- 
taken practice.  There  is  unrest  and  dissat- 
isfaction ever3rwhere  amongst  thoughtful 
people.  They  tell  us  the  schools  are  not  do- 
ing their  work  as  it  oueht  to  be  done,  either 
in  the  matter  of  souna  elementary  scholar- 
ship, or  in  moulding  thought  and  character 
and  shaping  life  to  the  high  ends  that  may 
fairly^  be  expected  of  them  ;  that  they  are 
working  far  too  much  on  the  low  plane  of 
self-interest  and  vulgar  self-seeking. 

And  all  this  is  true  of  very  many  schools 
both  in  city  and  country.  There  are  schools 
in  which  things  sweet  and  noble,  generous 
and  beautiful,  seem  seldom  or  never  to  be 


thought  of  or  spoken  of;  in  which  the 
splendid  imagery  of  the  poiet  is  never  made 
to  pass  before  the  rapt  vision  of  the  child ;  in 
which  the  grandeur  of  heroic  achievement 
or  self-sacrmce  is  never  held  up,  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  growing  boy  or  girl  with 
quickened  heart-beat,  and  imitated  humbly 
afar  off.  Alas,  for  the  men  and  women  who 
were  children  where  all  this  was  true  !  And 
alas  for  to-morrow  where  this  is  true  to-day  ! 

You  have  perhaps  forgotten  some  of  the 
teachers  who  taught  you  the  alphabet  and 
spelling,  penmanship  and  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  what  not — a  ''dry 
grammatical  cinder"  one ■  and  another  of 
them  may  have  been,  for  whom  you  have 
neither  gratitude  nor  affection.  But  the 
man  or  woman  who  gave  you  glowing 
thought  and  noble  imagery,  tlie  thrill  of 
heroic  impulse  and  high  aspiration,  he  or 
she  is  immortal. 

Who  are  the  best  people  you  have  known  ? 
those  whom  you  have  most  enjoyed  ?  from 
whom  you  have  had  most  good?  They 
who  knew  fine  things  and  loved  them, 
who  thought  them,  and  said  them,  and 
wrote  them,  and  sang  them,  and  put 
them  deep  into  your  heart  of  hearts  for 
time  and  for  eternity.  Would  we  be  so 
remembered  by  some  of  our  pupils  when 
we  have  "crossed  the  bar,"  the  path  is  open 
and  the  way  is  clear.  But  it  is  a  way  in 
which  none  are  found  to  walk,  save  only 
unselfish  souls  of  wise  purpose  and  high 
courage.  Unselfishness  is  the  secret  of  all 
true  success,  of  all  enduring  good  report,  in 
teaching  as  in  any  other  worthy  field  of 
effort.  **  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it."  The  self-seeker,  working  for  mere 
wages,  is  in  the  long  race  a  failure,  never 
truly  beloved,  and  soon  forgotten.  Not 
**mine"  but  ** thine"  is  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  best  lives.  Think  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  noble  life  such  as  this  upon  a 
large  school ! 

Teachers  such  as  these  are  the  very  elect 
of  God.  They  are  God's  angels  dispensing 
heavenly  manna  to  His  children,  we  care 
little  to  remember  those  who  directed  for  us 
only  the  dull  routine  of  school  life,  but  we 
venerate  the  memory  of  the  sainted  ones  in 
our  school,  calendar  who  were  teachers  in- 
deed !  For  they  made  real  to  us  the  **splen- 
dor  of  grass  and  flower,"  the  privilege  and 
the  glory  of  living  in  a  world  and  in  an  age 
like  this;  the  beauty,  and  the  duty,  and  tf  e 
promise,  of  human  life.  How  wrought  they 
this  miracle  of  grace  ?  By  giving,  without 
measure  or  stint,  the  best  they  had  in  their 
own  richly  endowed  natures,  and  the  best 
they  had  gathered  from  all  the  world  beside, 
'•  giving  all  as  though  they  gave  nothing." 

*'The  way  to  the  blessedness  that  is  in 
music,  as  to  all  other  blessedness,"  says 
George  Macdonald,  **  lies  through  weary 
labors,  and  the  master  must  suffer  with  the 
disciple."  So  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
had  in  this  study  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
masters,  the  teacher  must  be  willing— glad. 


COMMIT  TO  MEMORY. 


indeed — ^to  do  this  work  along  with  his 
pupils.  These  choice  things  must  soon  be 
apart  from  the  printed  page,  and  '*in  the 
air;'*  and  in  all  this  the  reward,  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  is  hardly  less  in  the  **  liv- 
ing present'*  than  in  the  certain  future. 
Besides,  pupils  are  encouraged  to  do  this 
work  all  the  better  if  it  be  done  by  the 
teacher,  to  whom  they  look  as  leader  and 
guide. 

It  is  often  surprising  with  what  readiness 
a  song,  a  hymn,  a  poem  of  some  length,  or 
a  prose  selection,  may  be  learned  by  a  large 
school  with  some  help  and  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  though  for  the  most  part 
they  may  be  committed  to  memory  without 
such  assistance.  "We  learn  to  do  by 
doing,"  and  the  memory  is  greatly  improved 
aad  strengthened  by  &is  exercise.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  average  school  curricu- 
lum to  equal  this  in  its  lasting  influence 
upon  mind  and  heart.  We  must  know  the 
orainary  branches  of  knowledge,  but  they 
are  largely  of  "  the  machine,"  fitting  us  the 
better  for  the  business  or  professional  life  of 
the  world.  And  this  is  what  they  are  meant 
to  do.  What  hi^h  thought  or  noble  pur- 
pose, moulding  life  and  shaping  character, 
do  pupils  get  out  of  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  or 
geometry,  or  other  science,  as  it  is  usually 
taught?  For  these  better  things  we  must 
look  elsewhere.  The  time  appointed  for  our 
school  work  is  short,  and  tue  grist  that  is 
ground  in  the  schools  has  in  it  a  very  large 
proportion  of  bran  and  "chopped  stuflT" 
Let  us  put  in  enough  good  wheat,  and  run 
the  mill  with  such  care  as  to  insure  at  least 
fairly  good  Graham  flour  for  human  souls  to 
feed  iipon.  Our  thoughts  come  we  know 
not  whence  or  how.  Let  us  put  into  the 
mind  of  youth  all  the  suggestiveness  to- 
wards ^ood  thought  that  lies  in  our  power. 
The  mind  will  have  something  to  exercise 
itself  upon  ;  and  to  rise  to  good  requires 
more  enort  than  to  sink  downward  to  the 
low  plane  of  idle  personalities,  cheap  gos- 
sip, evil  suggestion,  and  ignoble  aims. 

Therefore  during  school  days  commit  to 
memory  much  that  is  best  in  our  literature. 
We  have  all  the  favorable  conditions.  The 
pupils  are  with  us  in  the  schools.  The 
programme  of  their  work  is  arranged  by 
ourselves  as,  in  our  judgment,  shall  be  for 
their  best  good.  We  can  give  to  them  a 
vast  store  of  precious  treasure — wealth  that 
can  never  be  squandered  or  lost,  like  that 
inherited  in  the  way  of  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, city  real  estate,  or  paternal  acres — 
wealth  that  will  increase  by  more  than 
earthly  compound  interest,  and  which, 
either  in  itself  or  in  its  essence,  can  be 
taken  with  them  when  they  go  beyond — for 
is  it  not  immortal  treasure  ? 

Regarding  this  great  matter  as  I  do,  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  duty,  human  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  confident  expectation  of 
the  life  to  come,  if  I  were  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  I  would  give  this  subject  a  prom- 
inent place  throughout  the  course  from  the 


primaxy  to  the  hi^h  school — ^if  principal  of 
a  Normal  or  Training  school  it  should  be  my 
first  purpose,  whatever  else  must  g^ve  way 
to  do  this,  to  put  abundantly  into  the  thought 
and  memory  of  those  preparing  to  be  teach- 
ers the  fine  gold  of  literature,  which  they 
having  would  again  pass  on  to  their  pupils 
in  after  years  in  unceasing  round  of  benefac- 
tion— as  a  teacher,  I  would  give  it  (as  I  do) 
the  place  of  honor  upon  the  school  pro- 

framme — as  Sunday-school  superintendent, 
would  take  enough  time,  though  it  might 
be  half  the  time  of  the  session,  to  teach  a 
hymn  or  psalm,  or  similar  precious  thin^to 
the  entire  school,  having  concert  recitation 
of  others  that  had  previously  been  taught — 
everybody,  old  and  young,  so  far  as  possible, 
taking  part  in  the  exercise — ^as  Secretary  or 
official  in  charge  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  or.  similar  organization  for  the 
benefit  of  young  men  or  young  women,  I 
would  make  this  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  Any  man  doing 
this  work  well,  would  be  more  than  mill- 
ionaire in  ability  to  confer  benefaction  upon 
his  kind,  just  in  proportion  as  spiritual 
things  are  of  greater  account  than  material 
things. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  school  hours  of 
our  city  some  years  ago,  which  being  gen- 
eral included  the  high  school  and  took  an 
hour  from  our  day — against  our  protest  that 
the  time  was  too  short,— we  were  compelled 
to  drop  certain  work  that  was  important, 
though  not  directly  in  the  line  ol  school 
studies,  and  at  length  I  became  so  dissatis- 
fied with  results  in  a  direction  in  which  the 
school  had  previously  been  strong,  that, 
some  four  years  ago,  I  determined  to  cut 
out  a  period  of  two  hours  each  Tuesday 
morning,  and  have  some  of  the  most  gifted 
and  best  men  in  human  history  come  in  to 
help  us  during  the  brief  period  we  could  afibrd 
for  them,  lliey  have  companied  with  us 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  boys  have  enjoyed 
their  blessed  association.  Our  own  great 
mistake  as  a  teacher  has  been  that  we  did  not 
give  these  good  men  and  women  this  cordial 
invitation  full  fortj[  years  ago. 

We  usually  have  in  the  boys'  high  school 
of  Lancaster,  one  selection  in  prose  and  one 
in  verse,  each  week,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  session.  We  take  things  striking, 
stiggestive,  strong,  tender,  beautiful — a  few 
of  them  only,  and  from  many  sources,  for 
the  field  of  literature  is  very  rich  in  treas- 
ure and  we  can  but  gather  a  little  here  and 
there.  We  think  about  these  things,  talk 
about  them;  the  boys  recite  them  in  concert; 
they  write  them  from  memory  in  blank 
books  kept  for  this  use,  with  attention  to 
spelling,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  ar- 
rangement of  lines  and  matter.  Two  or 
three  or  four  of  these  are  named  on  the  black- 
board for  declamation  day,  which  comes 
round  to  each  lad  once  in  two  weeks,  and  he 
recites  what  is  called  for  when  he  goes  to  the 
platform .  It  is  desirable  to  have  something 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  from  which  they 
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can  get  much  of  what  is  wanted.  We  have 
nsed  the  Lincoln  Literaiy  Collection,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company. 

The  teacher  commits  these  selections  to 
memory  as  well  as  the  boys,  and  the  book 
is  hardly  referred  to  by  either  after  learning 
them,  except  to  make  sure  of  a  doubtful 
word  or  phrase,  so  as  to  be  as  near  "  letter 
perfect  **  as  possible.  The  average  time  per 
week  eiven  to  the  learning  of  these  things 
by  the  boys  is  from  two  to  three  or  four  hours 
— ^and  the  teacher  g^ves  more  time  to  it  than 
the  average  pupil.  The  memory  is  strength- 
ened by  this  work,  and  in  every  way  good 
results  from  this  feature  of  our  weekly  pro- 
gramme, which  is  continued  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Do  we  forget  these 
things?  Of  course  we  do.  But  they  are 
readily  recalled.  It  is  only  the  phenomenal 
man  that  remembers  everything!  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  difficulty 
in  committing  to  memory,  and  for  these 
some  allowance  must  be  made.  To  hear  a 
large  school  recite,  in  concert,  these  fine 
things  one  after  another,  by  the  dozen,  with- 
out reference  to  the  book — some  of  them  the 
choicest  in  all  the  world  of  literature — is  out 
of  the  ordinary  experience,  even  in  these 
latter  days  of  universal  education,  elaborate 
school  curriculum,  and  expert  school  man- 
agement. 

The  habit  in  the  schools  of  touching  the 
Bible  for  themselves  and  thinking  of  it  on 
week  days  is  also  good.  It  is  astonishing, 
now  and  then,  when  Bible  characters  or 
events  are  spoken  of,  to  find  how  few  pupils 
are  familiar  with  the  facts  or  references. 
Bible  wisdom  is  the  best  the  world  has 
known,  and  in  the  wash  and  slush  of  printed 
matter  of  our  time,  boys  and  girls  are  grow- 
ing up  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the 
Book.  If  you  doubt  it,  try  the  next  school 
you  enter.  Teach  the  boys  and  girls  the 
first  Psalm,  the  eighth,  the  twenty-third, 
the  Beatitudes,  the  thirteenth  of  Corinthians, 
and  other  immortal  things  from  the  Bible. 
Teach  them  a  number  of  the  best  hymns. 
Make  them  their  own  by  reciting  many  of 
them  one  after  another  in  concert  and  indi- 
vidually, until  these  are  as  familiar  to  them 
as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  themselves  as 
sure  upon  them  as  upon  the  multiplication 
table. 

The  list  of  the  past  two  years,  as  we  take  it 
from  our  memorandum  book,  might  readily 
be  made  better,  but  it  is  good  enough  for 
our  purpose. 

COMMITTED  TO  MEMORY  DURING  1894-5. 

The  Song  of  the  Camp,  by  Bayard  Taylor; 
and  Enduring  Influence. 

Labor  is  Worship,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Osgood;  and 
The  Nobility  of  Labor,  Orville  Dewey. 

In  Memoriam,  Alfred  Tennyson ;  and 
Address  at  Gettysburg,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Francis  Scott 
Key;  Columoia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  D. 
T.  Shaw;  rjio.  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee, 
S.  F.  Smith. 


Abou  Ben  Adhem,  Leigh  Hunt;  and  The 
Boys,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Passage,  Uhland;  and  Rienzi's  Ad- 
dress to  the  Romans,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Mitford. 

Over  the  Hill,  George  Macdonald ;  and 
Amone  My  Books,  Alexander  Smith. 

Small  Beginnings,  Charles  Mackay;  and 
The  North  American  Indians,  C5harles 
Sprague. 

A  Psalm  of  Life,  H.  W.  Longfellow;  and 
Hamlet  to  the  Players,  Shakespeare. 

Once  to  Every  Man  and  Nation,  J.  R. 
Lowell;  and  The  Mystery  of  Life. 

The  Chambered  Nautilus,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes;  and  Regulus  to  the  Roman  Senate 
(in  part),  Epes  Sargent. 

Hannah  the  Mother;  and  Regulus  to  the 
Roman  Senate  (completed). 

Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud?  William  Knox;  and  ist  Psalm. 

To-day  and  To-morrow,  C^erald  Massey; 
and  XXIII.  Psalm. 

Polonius  to  Laertes  (Hamlet),  Shakspeare; 
and  The  Cynic,  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Ulysses,  Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Dying  Gladiator,  Lord  Byron;  and 
13th  chapter  of  ist  Corinthians. 

Knowing,  C.  P.  Cranch;  and  Crossing  the 
Rubicon,  J.  S.  Knowles. 

To  a  Waterfowl,  Wm.  C.  Biyant;  Patriot- 
ism, Walter  Scott.  The  Isle  of  Yew ;  and  the 
Bible  in  the  Nursery,  Thomas  De  Quincey. 

The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  Lord 
Byron. 

The  Dream  of  Clarence  (Richard  III.)^ 
Shakspeare. 

Marmion  and  Douglas,  Walter  Scott; 
Definite  Training,  John  Ruskin. 

'*The  Good,  Great  Man;*'  and  Spartacus 
to  the  Gladiators,  Elijah  Kellogg. 

Thanatopsis,  Wm.  CuUen  Bryant;  and 
XC.  Psalm. 

Ozymandias,  by  Shelley;  **  Break,  Break, 
Break,''  and  The  Bugle  Song,  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  Samuel  Wood- 
worth;  and  Glory,  Francis  Way  land. 

Spring,  Mary  Howitt;  and  Angel  Faces» 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Mulock. 

The  Drunkard,  J.  O.  Rockwell;  and  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  (Heniy  VIII),  Shakspeare. 

Procrastination,  Edward  Young;  and 
Beauty  of  the  Clouds,  John  Ruskin. 

Battle  of  Hohenlinden,  Thomas  Campbell; 
and  The  Crentleman,  G.  W.  Doane. 

There  is  no  Death,  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer. 

COMMITTED  TO  MEMORY  DURING  1 895-6. 

Polonius  to  Laertes  and  Hotspur  and  the 
Fop,  Shakspeare. 

The  Dying  Gladiator,  Lord  Byron  ;  and 
Enduring  Influence. 

The  Song  of  the  Camp,  Bayard  Taylor , 
and  Our  National  Banner,  Edward  Everett, 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  Samuel  Wood- 
worth  ;  and  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean^ 
D.  T.  Shaw. 

The  Battle  of  Blenheim,  Robert  Southey ; 
and  the  Mystery  of  Life. 
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Providence,  William  Cowpjer ;  and  Tribute 
to  Washington,  W.  H.  Harrison. 

Cato's  S>liloquy,  Joseph  Addison  ;  and 
Among  My  Books,  Alexander  Smith. 

The  Drunkard,  J.  O.  Rockwell;  and  Work, 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

God  Knoweth,  Mary  A.  Bridgman ;  and 
The  Red  Thread  of  Honor,  W.  D.  Adams. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem,  Leigh  Hunt ;  and  Ad- 
dr^ras  at  Gettysburg,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Closing  Year,  George  D.  Prentice ; 
and  There  is  No  Death,  Lord  Lytton. 

The  Lost  Chord,  Addaide  A.  Proctor ;  and 
Hannah  the  Mother. 

The  Charmer,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  City  of  the  Living,  Margaret  B. 
Simester. 

Thanatopsis,  William  CullenBr3rant ;  and 
Brutus  on  the  Death  of  Caesar,  Shakspeare. 

The  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Robert  Lowell ; 
and  Vin  Psalm. 

Over  the  Hill,  George  Macdonald ;  and 
The  Beatitudes. 

Driving  Home  the  Cows,  Kate  P.  Osgood; 
and  XC  Psalm. 

Now,  Charles  Mackay  ;  and  Too  Dear  for 
the  Whistle,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Procrastination,  Edward  Young;  and 
Hamlet  to  the  Players,  Shakspeare. 

Dickens  in  Camp,  Bret  Harte  ;  and  Ogg, 
the  Son  of  Beorl,  George  Eliot. 

Labor  is  Worship,  Frances  S.  Osgood ; 
and  The  Reformer,  Horace  Greeley. 

Small  Beginnings,  Charles  Mackay  ;  and 
Fall  of  Wolsey,  Shakspeare. 

Spring,  Mary  Howitt ;  and  Greece,  Lord 
BjTtjn. 

Oh,  Whjr  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud  ?  William  Knox. 

DURING  THE  CURRENT  SESSION. 

The  following  selections  have  been  learned 
dtiring  the  current  school  session,  some 
being  given  jrear  after  year  that  they  may 
become  familiar  as  "household  words:  *' 

Procrastination,  Edward  Young;  and  En- 
during Influence. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light,  J.  H.  Newman;  and 
Spartacus  to  the  Gladiatora,  Elijah  Kellogg. 

To  Agassiz  on  his  Fiftieth  Birth-day,  H. 
W.  Longfellow;  and  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
Leigh  Hunt. 

In  School  Days,  J.  G.  Whittier. 

The  Drunkard,  J.  O.  Rockwell;  Address 
at  Gettysburg,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  Giveth  his  Beloved  Sleep,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Browning;  Polonius  to  Laertes,  Shakspeare. 

The  Passage,  Uhland;  Among  My  Books, 
Alexander  Smith. 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  Robert  Southey;  and 
XC.  Psalm. 

Green  Be  the  Turf,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck; 
and  LXXXIV  Psalm. 

Each  and  All,  R.  W.  Emerson;  and  XXIII 
Paalm. 

Goody  Blake  and  Hairy  Gill,  William 
Wordsworth;  and  CXXI  Psalm. 

Driving  Home  the  Cows,  Kate  P.  Osgood; 
and  I  Psfum. 


The  City  of  the  Living,  Margaret  E. 
Sangster;  and  XIII  of  i  Corinthians. 

A  Psalm  of  Life,  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

The  Touchstone,  Wm.  AUingham;  and  the 
North  American  Indians,  Charles  Spra^e. 

The  Closing  Year,  George  D.  Prentice ; 
and  Patriotism,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,  Alfred  Tennyson; 
and  The  Beatitudes. 

Do  the  boys  get  great  eood  out  of  it? 
Many  do,  to^hom  it  will  be  increasing 
good  through  all  their  lives.  Anything  of 
which  this  can  be  said  deserves  to  be  rated 
essential.  Our  boys  who  go  to  college  soon 
find  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
knowing  so  many  choice  things  in  English 
literature.  And  boys  who  go  higher  than 
college  i  In  our  last  year's  class  there  was 
a  vouth  of  clear  brain  and  steady  purpose, 
who  would  have  entered  college  tnis  year 
with  better  preparation  than  any  of  his  fel- 
lows. He  was  taken  ill  some  months  before 
the  close  of  the  term,  and  was  confined  to 
the  house  until  his  death  a  few  weeks  since. 
When  I  called  to  see  him  a  day  or  two  before 
he  died,  his  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper 
and  he  was  quietly  awaiting  the  end,  elad 
to  think  it  so  near.  As  I  sat  on  the  si£  of 
his  bed  and  talked  with  him  of  familiar 
things,  I  recalled  his  having  learned  the 
ninetieth  Psalm,  and  said,  "  You  know  the 
erand  old  verse^  *  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our 
awelling-place  in  all  generations.' "  With 
a  glad  smile,  **Oh,  yes  I"  he  whispered, 
for  he  could  no  longer  speak  above  his 
breath,  and  went  on  with  the  verses  that 
follow,  adding  eagerly,  in  a  whisper,  when 
he  had  ended,  * '  Oh,  how  eood  many  of  those 
sweet  and  noble  things  tnat  we  learned  in 
the  High  School  have  been  to  me  when  I 
have  been  kept  in  the  house  all  these  long 
months  1  What  pleasure  it  has  been  to 
think  them  over  and  over  again ! '  *  He  was 
dying,  but  these  things  out  of  his  school 
life  he  recalled  with  rare  gratification  even 
then.  Not  mathematics  or  science  or  Latin 
or  Greek — and  he  was  foremost  in  all  of  these 
studies — only  this!  Is  it  good  to  do  such 
work  ?    I  think  so. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Lancaster  School  Board,  Hon. 
John  B.  Warfel,  is  much  interested  in  this 
work,  and  commits  some  of  these  things  to 
memory  in  giving  assistance  at  home  to  his 
little  grandson.  In  Europe  on  a  recent  visit, 
while  in  Scotland,  it  was  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  him  to  be  able  to  recall  page  after 
J)age  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  the 
ocalities  which  Sir  Walter  has  made  the 
scene  of  this  favorite  poem.  He  committed 
these  things  to  memory  in  his  younger 
days,  and  commends  this  work  to  the  boys 
as  one  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  school. 
We  go  a  little  farther  than  Mr.  Warfel,  and 
think  it  altogether  the  best  thing,  for  its  in- 
fluence in  opening  blind  eyes  to  see  those 
things  that  give  the  best  culture,  and  in 
quickening  the  sensibilities  to  feel  and  ap- 
preciate the  best  things  in  the  world  ;  after 
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that  we  put  our  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental; after  that,  perhaps,  Latin  and 
Greek,  history  and  botany;  then  mathe- 
matics, natural  science,  etc.  All  would 
not  agree  to  this,  but  it  is  the  order  of 
importance  in  which  we  would  name  these 
subjects  in  our  own  experience. 

lue  New  York  Trihune  tells  a  pleasant 
story  of  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old,  who, 
with  her  nurse,  was  walking  at  the  seaside. 
They  came  to  an  inlet,  and  the  nurse  decided 
to  row  across,  shortening  the  walk  home. 
When  the  boat  reached  the  opposite  side 
she  put  the  child  ashore,  knowing  she  was 
but  a  short  distance  from  home,  and  rowed 
the  borrowed  boat  back.  The  distance  was 
short,  but  very  rough  and  difficult  for  a 
little  girl  of  four.  She  struggled  on  through 
the  coarse  grass  and  sand,  climbing  hillocks 
and  walkinfi[  through  depths.  At  last  her 
mother  saw  ner  coming  and  hurried  to  meet 
her.  She  exclaimed,  *  *  Were  you  frightened, 
my  sweet  ?  "  "I  felt  very  lost,  * '  was  the  re- 
ply, "but  I  sang  '  Lead,  Kindly  Light,'  to 
myself  all  the  way."  What  a  strong  argu- 
ment this  for  teaching  little  children  nvmns 
and  poetry  that  have  thought  in  them? 
The  pity  of  it,  that  the  minds  of  children 
are  nlled  so  often  with  nonsense,  when  it 
would  require  no  greater  effort  to  give  them 
the  inspiration  of  good  literature!  Non- 
sense rhymes  are  good  enough  in  their  time 
and  place;  but  let  the  everlasting  things  be 
taugnt  as  well.  Can  an  hour  or  more  be 
spent  to  better  purpose  than  in  committing 
this  beautiful  poem  to  memory?  It  was 
written  by  John  Henry  Newman  in  1833. 

Lead,  kindly  Light  amid  th*  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  ou  ; 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
I  loved  the  garish  day;  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will;  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
0*er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  be  gone. 
And  with  the  mom  those  angel  faces  smile. 
Which  I  have  lov'd  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

Do  we  as  teachers  hesitate  to  begin  so 
good  a  work  because  it  involves  unusual 
effort  ?  Let  us  rather  think  of  the  end  ;  for, 
like  good  St.  Christopher,  we  '*  labor  for 
etemS  life ' ' — ^for  them  and  for  ourselves.  In 
the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  when  Jeanie  Deans 
makes  her  touching  appeal  to  Queen  Caro- 
line for  the  life  of  her  sister,  she  says— and 
the  heart  of  the  world  has  felt  that  appeal: 
•'When  the  hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes 
to  high  and  low— lang  and  late  may  it  be 


yours! — oh,  my  lady,  then  it  is  not  what  we 
have  done  for  ourselves,  but  what  we  have, 
done  for  others,  that  we  think  on  most 
pleasantly." 

Mr.  McCaskey  then  gave  the  teachers  a 
very  simple  and  ready  method  of  learning, 
or  teaching  a  class  or  school,  a  poem  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  of  knowing  and  plac- 
ing the  stanzas  in  their  proper  oraer.  Long- 
fellow's Birthday  Poem  to  Agassiz  was 
selected.  A  key-word  or  phrase  was  taken 
from  the  first  line  of  each  verse,  as  italicized 
in  the  poem  given  below,  and  numbered 
on  the  fingers  or  in  the  air,  and  upon 
these  eight  words  the  Institute  was  drilled 
rapidly  so  as  to  recall  them  promptly,  then 
the  line,  then  the  entire  verse,  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  order  of  the  lines,  until 
finally  the  whole  poem  was  learned  in  a 
short  time.  It  was  an  interesting,  and  very 
sugeestive  and  helpful  exercise.  He  does 
not  nave  much  respect  for  any  system  of 
mnemonics,  but  regards  the  matter  of  mem- 
orizing as  so  much  work  to  be  done,  taking 
advantage  of  any  helps  that  may  be  had 
from  words  or  phrases,  or  rhymes,  or  length 
of  lines,  in  the  poem  itself. 


THE  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  AGASSIZ. 

MAY  28,  1857. 


IT  Yf2&  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  nature,  the  old  nurse^  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying :  **  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

*  Cofnef  zvander  with  me,"  she  said, 

"Into  regions  yet  imtrod ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long. 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child^ 

And  will  not  let  him  go. 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreatns 
The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  old, 

And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 
From  glaciers  clear  and  cold. 

And  the  tnother  at  home  says  "Hark ! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 

And  my  boy  does  not  return  ! " 
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IN  looking  through  our  exchanges  a 
year  or  more  ago,  I  was  delighted  to 
find  that  the  school  authorities  of  Ontario, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  preparatory  work, 
require  these  selections  to  be  memorized 
before  admission  to  the  high  schools : 

•'The  Bells  of  Shandon." 
"To  Mary  in  Heaven.*' 
•'Ring  out,  Wild  Bells." 
"Lady  Clare." 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light." 
"Before  Sedan." 
"The  Forsaken  Merman." 
"The  Three  Fishers." 
"To  a  Skylark." 
'Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard." 

Canada,  all  hail !  Think  of  it  I  in  these 
days  of  much  teaching  and,  some  say, 
little  learning — especially  in  the  field  of 
high  thought  and  good  literature — that 
so  many  choice  things  should  be  lodged 
securely  in  the  memory  of  all  pupils  pro- 
moted to  a  High  School !  It  is  true  that 
under  pressure  they  might  all  be  learned 
within  a  week,  but  how  many  schools  of 
all  grades  there  are  whose  pupils  cannot 
recite  so  much  as  one  of  these  poems,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  fine  things — even  after 
years  of  school  going,  and  after  having 
taken  all  the  grades  of  a  system  ! 

This  is  criminal  disregard  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  frightful  waste  of  possi- 
bilities, that  might  be  realized  to  millions, 
of  broader  thought,  and  sweeter  hope, 
and  nobler  aspiration,  and  stronger  pur- 
pose towards  a  better  life — all  this  in- 
fluencing countless  other  lives  to  still 
better  things  through  the  generations, 
and  so  gradually  permeating  the  mass 
more  and  more  with  all  that  is  best  in  our 
humane  and  Christian  civilization,  and 
lifting  to  higher  planes  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  fault  lies  with  the  teacher 
—and  back  of  him,  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  school  authorities. 

Let  the  mind-content  be  such  that 
good  thoughts  may  always  be  rising  from 
its  depths.  This  must  come  in  part  from 
our  heredity,  but  mainly  from  the  wealth 
of  thought  and  fact  gathered  as  the  days 
go  by  from  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
have  been  toilers  and  thinkers.  They 
tell  the  story  of  how  the  bees  of  Hybla 
came  about  the  cradle  of  the  child  Plato, 

•Address  by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of  Penna.  School 
Journal,  before  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
ttraction,  at  Montreal,  Canada,  July  9th,  1897. 


for  the  honey  of  his  lips.  For  thousands 
of  years  men  have  gathered  and  garnered 
vast  wealth  of  treasure  like  this,  and 
better  than  this.  We  are  the  heirs  of 
these  wonderful  ages.  Why  not  enter 
gladly  upon  our  inheritance,  remembering 
always  that  only  so  much  of  it  can  be 
ours  as  we  have  learned  to  enjoy  ?  Shall 
we  then  have  in  ourselves,  and  encourage 
otu:  pupils  to  acquire,  an  appetite  for 
such  angels'  food  ?  Why  lose  this  right- 
ful heritage,  and  be  of  the  millions  who 
feed  outside  and  upon  the  husks? 

Commit  to  memory,  choosing  the  best 
things  within  reach  in  prose  and  poetry, 
but  especially  in  poetry.  Know  many  of 
these  things  in  the  dark.  Know  them 
when  you  are  apart  from  books,  or  sick, 
or  tired,  or  lonely.  Then  go  away  in 
thought  with  the  poet,  the  hymn  writer, 
or  the  seer,  with  the  wise  and  the  good 
of  the  past  or  of  our  own  time,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  imagination  commune  with 
them  in  blessed  companionship.  It  is  a 
great  thing  thus  to  hear  what  these  men 
and  women  say  or  sing  of  nature,  or  life, 
or  destiny.  Consider  also  what  higher 
life  is  assured  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  be- 
gins all  this  in  school  days. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "  Do  not 
have  a  child  commit  to  memory  what  it 
does  not  thoroughly  understand.''  This 
shuts  out  all  great  things,  and  is  almost 
equivalent  to  saying,  ''Do  not  have  the 
child  memorize  anything  that  is  worth 
learning."  The  best  things  the  speaker 
has  ever  committed  to  memory  he  did 
not  at  all  understand  at  the  time,  and 
their  meaning  even  now  is  seen  "as 
through  a  glass  darkly  ;"  but  an  earnest 
mother,  whom  long  since  he  learned  to 
revere  almost  as  a  saint,  taught  them 
because  she  knew  them  to  be  her  own 
best  treasure,  and  prayed  that  the  child  at 
her  knee  might  one  day  come  to  the  like 
blessed  knowledge.  Yes,  teach  at  home 
and  in  the  schools  many  good  things, 
deep  things,  grand  things,  beautiful 
things  that  are  not  at  all  "  thoroughly 
understood. '  *  If  not  to-day,  or  to-morrow, 
they  will  yet  come  back  in  benediction 
"after  many  days."  Our  best  work  is 
always  for  life,  not  for  the  next  grade  in 
a  system  of  schools. 

We  have  listened  to  many  instructors 
of  teachers,  and  have  sometimes  thought 
the  most  striking  and  helpful  thing  we 
have  ever  heard  from  any  man  on  the 
platform  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  was  a 
reference  to  his  habit  of  recalling,  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  best 
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things  he  knew  from  Shakspeare,  or  the  \ 
Bible,  or  elsewhere.  This  gentleman  is 
a  fine  scholar,  a*  good  executive  officer, 
and  has  the  enviable  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  Normal  School  principals 
in  the  country.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  for 
the  student- teacher  to  belong  to  a  Normal 
School  where  contact  with  such  a  princi- 
pal is  possible,  and  where  the  influence  of 
a  man  of  this  kind  pervades  the  school 
like  a  tonic  atmosphere.  Such  men 
teach  most  effectively,  and  for  the  life-time 
of  their  pupils,  when  they  are  not  teach- 
ing at  all. 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  '*  royal  road"  to 
learning.  Work  is  and  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  make  more  precious  the  product 
of  our  toil.  But  work  that  is  slavish 
can  be  made  light,  where  the  worker 
comes  to  it  in  a  different  spirit.  The 
roads  over  which  we  must  go  can  be  made 
more  easy  and  more  interesting.  We  can 
be  of  great  use  to  pupils  by  directing 
them  how  to  go  at  the  work  of  committing 
to  memory  in  orderly  fashion,  and  on  the 
good  old  principle,  *' Divide  and  con- 
quer." We  sometimes  take  a  beautiful 
little  poem  by  Longfellow,  **  The  Fiftieth 
Birthday  of  Agassiz,"  to  illustrate  a  ready 
and  simple  method  of  learning  or  teach- 
ing a  poem  in  a  very  short  time,  so  as  to 
know  and  place  the  stanzas  in  order  or  to 
give  any  stanza  out  of  its  proper  order.  A 
keyword  or  phrase  is  taken  from  the  first 
line  of  each  verse,  and  numbered  upon 
the  fingers  or  in  the  air,  upon  the  windows 
of  the  room  in  the  order  in  which  they 
come,  the  pictures  on  the  wall,,  the  desks, 
the  pupils  themselves,  anything  that  will 
serve  as  a  mechanical  aid  in  fixing  the 
attention;  and  upon  these  eight  words  or 
phrases  in  the  poem  named  the  school  is 
Grilled  rapidly,  fixing  the  verses  by  quick 
and  frequent  repetition,  so  as  to  recall 
them  promptly  when  **one,**  "seven," 
"four,"  "two,"  or  any  other  key -word 
may  be  called  for;  then  the  first  lines  in 
their  order  and  at  random;  then  the  verse, 
forwards  and  backwards  in  order  of  lines, 
until  the  entire  poem  is  learned,  and  "  in 
the  air,"  so  that  it  may  be  recited  in  con- 
cert, or  different  verses  by  individuals  or 
classes,  to  afford  variety.  Everybody  is 
awake  with  pleased  interest,  and  surprised 
to  find  himself,  it  maybe  without  having 
looked  at  a  book,  reciting  from  memory 
a  choice  thing  which  a  brief  hour  before 
was  utterly  unknown.  Has  the  hour 
been  well  spent  which  brings  gain  of 
thought  and  enjoyment  for  a  lifetime? 

This  exercise  is  a  fine  drill  in  attention. 


without  which  little  can  be  done  in 
school  or  out  of  it.  What  is  imperfectly 
remembered  mu^t  be  repeated  accurately, 
read  again  and  again,  until  it  is  "  letter 
perfect"  and  one's  own.  An  authority 
upon  this  subject  says :  "  If  the  first  im- 
pression is  not  deep,  and  the  record  has 
become  obliterated,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
attempt  by  sheer  force  of  will  to  revive 
it,  but  simply  to  repeat  the  impression 
until  it  becomes  indelible."  Clear, 
sharp,  definite  memory  work  is  netded. 
The  teacher  who  does  it,  choosing  the 
best  there  is  in  the  Bible  and  in  general 
literature,  grows  and  grows  day  by  day  ; 
his  pupils  grow  with  him,  and  feel  the 
old  truth,  "It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

We  have  done  this  work  lor  some 
years,  and  know  how  much  gratification 
there  is  in  it  to  all  parties.  Mnemonics 
is  no  doubt  helpful  to  many  people,  but 
having  tried  various  systems,  we  have 
come  to  regard  the  matter  of  committing 
to  memory  as  so  much  work  to  be  done,  in 
which  advantage  may  be  taken  of  any 
help  to  be  had  from  important  words,  or 
phrases,  or  rhymes,  or  length  of  lines  in 
the  poem;  or  strong  words,  striking 
thoughts,  or  number  of  lines  in  the  para- 
graph; always  trying  to  project  the 
picture  of  the  verse  or  paragraph,  the 
poem  or  prose,  so  as  to  look  at  it,  see  its 
parts,  and,  as  it  were,  read  it  from  the 
air.  The  question  of  the  great  gain 
which  results  from  such  work— which 
should  be  done  everywhere — needs 
hardly  to  be  discussed.  Everybody  of 
fine  sensibilities  recognizes  this,  and 
would  gladly  approve  it  in  the  schools. 
But  that  sacred  thing,  the  curriculum,  is 
crowded.  Much  of  it,  so  far  as  results 
go,  is  of  little  value  beyond  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  accustomed  to  it.  A  more 
potent  reason  why  such  memory  work 
should  not  be  done  is  that  teachers  do 
not  know,  and  will  not  learn  these  things. 
Alas!  for  the  children. 

It  is  amazing  how  little  so  many  boys 
and  girls  know  and  enjoy  of  the  fine 
things  of  literature,  even  after  they  have 
gone  through  the  ordinary  life- time  of  the 
graded  school  course.  Often  they  cannot 
repeat  a  single  poem.  They  have  been 
to  church  and  Sunday-school  for  years, 
and  do  not  know  one  hymn !  How  is  it 
that  the  schools  have  these  pupils  so  long 
and  send  them  out  so  poor  ? 

In  small  part,  no  doubt,  because  the 
children  themselves  were  bom  poor  in 
heart  and  brain,  although  they  may 
come  from  homes  of  plenty.    They  are 
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able  to  learn  little^  and  are  without  desire  | 
to  learn.  They  seem  to  do  their  think- 
ing on  the  eighth  day  of  the  week.  In 
after-life  they  bank  upon  a  very  small 
capital  of  ideas  and  do  a  small  business,  as 
did  their  parents  before  them.  But  under 
good  teaching  even  the  barrenness  of 
such  lives  may  be  somewhat  relieved. 

Again,  and  for  the  most  part,  because 
the  teaching  is  so  poor.  I  have  lived  for 
a  long  time  in  close  touch  with  a  musician 
of  very  unusual  gifts  and  attainments, 
and  I  look  on  in  wonder  as  I  see  him 
work  with  careless  boys  and  girls.  He 
takes  them  in  hand,  knows  what  he 
wants,  sets  for  them  an  example  of  musi- 
cal attainment,  an  unfailing  standard, 
and  from  this  crude  material  works  up  a 
very  brilliant  result.^  He  is  a  teacher. 
Would  we  were  all  of  his  unselfish  spirit 
and  consummate  ability! 

The  teacher  must  be  able  to  think,  "  If 
Arnold  stood  where  I  do,  or  you,  what  a 
difference  to  these  boys  and  to  these 
girls  !*'  He  must  feel  that  it  is  the  gold 
we  want — not  merely  knowledge,  however 
interesting,  of  the  mine  from  which  it 
came.  He  must  feel  that  only  as  he 
teaches  the  eternal  things  can  he  hope 
for  satisfactory  results.  He  must  know 
also  that  in  doing  this  he  is  but  obeying 
the  old  command :  '*  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  and  make  his  paths  straight.'' 

The  teacher  must  himself  be  always  a 
learner.  He,  far  more  than  his  pupils, 
needs  this  ready  and  growing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  men  and  women  who 
have  ever  lived.  What  a  power  is  a 
great  soul  like  this  at  the  head  of  any 
school,  and  especially  of  a  great  normal 
school  for  teachers!  Happy  the  lot  of 
those  pupils  who  come  daily  under  the 
influence  of  a  growing  man  or  woman 
whose  imagination  is  enriched  and  his 
intellect  quickened  by  beautiful  and  noble 
thoughts,  who  sees  with  unfailing  wonder 
and  gratitude  the  clouds  in  their  fantastic 
forms  and  glowing  colors;  the  wayside 
plant,  with  root  and  stem  and  leaf  and 
bloom  and  fruit,  all  carefully  worked  out, 
as  life  throws  the  quick  shuttle  and 
weaves  true  to  the  pattern  in  the  loom ; 
who  notes  the  changing  moon,  the  twi- 
light hour,  the  starry  hosts,  the  songs  of 
birds ;  who  loves  music  and  poetry,  and 

Suts  into  the  minds  of  some,  at  least,  of 
is  pupils,  that  upon  which  their  souls 
may  feed  through  a  long  life.  Where 
teachers  love  and  know  these  things,  not 
a  few  of  their  pupils  will  learn  to  love 
and  know  them  too. 


This  habit  of  committing  to  memory 
good  things  that  he  enjoyed  was  one  that 
characterized  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  best- 
loved  President.  He  was  a  unique  man, 
who  did  many  things  that  are  unusual, 
but  seem  very  human  and  natural  for 
gracious  and  tender  souls  like  himsell 
He  kept  intellectual  company  with  choice, 
lovable  spirits,  because  he  was  of  their 
kin,  and  so  he  grew  more  and  more  like 
unto  them,  and  more  and  more  into  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  a  mighty 
people,  until  they  had  taken  him  to  their 
heart  of  hearts  as  no  man  before  in  our 
national  history.  He  was  a  great  man, 
raised  up  by  Providence  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  sorely  needed  so  pure  a  patriot, 
so  ifar-sighted  a  leader,  so  wise  a  states- 
man. He  was  essentially  religious,  with 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  abiding  presence 
and  overruling  power  of  God;  but  at  times 
a  sense  of  the  tremendous  responsibility 
upon  him  made  him  know  profoundly 
the  meaning  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
his  favorite  poem,  '*Oh,  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ?* '  As  the  years 
pass  his  memory'  grows  in  fragrance,  red- 
olent of  the  sweet  spirit  of  good-will  to 
men.  Let  it  be  kept  green  in  our  schools 
by  following  his  good  example,  and 
adopting — knowing  it  to  be  his, .  and 
speaking  of  it  as  his— this  wholesome 
Lincoln  habit  of  committing  the  choicest 
and  best  things  to  memory. 

To  be  able  to  quote  aptly  is  often  to 
drive  home  a  truth  with  telling  effect,  and 
with  the  hammer  of  Thor,  when  one's 
own  commonplace  way  of  putting  it 
might  be  but  the  blow  of  a  tack  hammer. 
Unless  the  habit  of  committing  to  mem- 
ory is  acquired  and  continued,  we  are 
unable  to  do  such  work  readily,  often  not 
at  all.  An  able  clergyman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance used  to  say  with  regret  that 
he  had  lost  the  power  of  committing  to 
memory  because  he  had  not  exercised  it, 
and  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  a  friend, 
another  clergyman,  who,  when  they  were 
fellow-students,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  this  work,  until  his  mind  had  be- 
come stored  with  the  best  treasures  of  lit- 
erature, which  were  ready  on  call  at  any 
moment  and  suited  to  all  occasions.  His 
regret  was  very  real,  and  his  experience 
has  been  that  of  multitudes. 

Some  time  ago  we  saw  a  very  interest- 
ing exhibition  of  hypnotism.  A  large 
number  of  young  men  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator.  One  of  many  exper- 
iments was  this  :  '*  Now,  when  you  open 
your  eyes  you  will  all  find  your  pockets 
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filled  with  molasses.  Open  your  eyes." 
Then  there  was  fun  for  those  looking  on. 
This  was  no  make-believe  comedy  per- 
formance. Another  wa^  an  imaginary 
game  of  marbles  by  young  men,  with  all 
the  realism  of  the  game — with  all  the  life 
and  eager  energy  of  boyhood.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  exhibitions  I  have 
ever  seen.  We  are  all,  more  or  less,  in  the 
condition  of  those  young  men^— that  per- 
manent hypnotic  condition  into  which  so 
many  people  pass,  marvelously  alert  and 
active  within  their  narrow  circle  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  purpose,  but 
asleep  to  all  besides — as  money-making, 
scientific  study,  special  lines  of  business, 
special  fads  in  teaching — seeing  nothing, 
knowing  nothing,  caring  nothing,  for  the 
rest  of  the  universe.  Let  us  get  out  of 
this  as  much  as  we  can,  by  being  in  touch 
with  the  poets  and  with  universal  nature. 

What  IS  a  teacher?  Most  of  all,  an 
influence.  Why  have  the  great  teachers 
been  so  proverbially  men  and  women  of 
power?  Not  so  much  from  what  they 
taught,  either  of  ordinary  or  extraordin- 
ary knowledge,  as  from  the  fact  that  they 
rayed  out  warmth  and  light  as  firom  a 
sun-centre.  Cold  and  selfish  centres  in 
this  work  are  dead,  however  animated  in 
a  photograph,  or  however  much  they  may 
weigh  on  the  scales.  We  have  all  known 
them.  The  good  teacher  should  be  en- 
thusiastic, unselfish;  glad  at  finding  a 
new  bright  thought,  in  fitting  garb  of 
words,  from  some  other  generous  heart 
and  gifted  brain;  glad  to  share  it  with 
his  pupils,  to  learn  it,  to  know  it,  and  to 
recall  it  with  them.  This  is  teaching. 
This  is  life  and  light  and  joy  in  the 
school-room.  I  think  the  good  teacher 
gets  to  heaven;  but  the  selfish  and  self- 
seeking  soul,  how  can  he  breathe  in  that 
blessed  atmosphere  ?  Alas !  for  the  chil- 
dren under  such  teachers  in  high  schools 
or  low  schools.  To  which  grade  comes 
the  greater  loss  I  know  not,  for  to  either 
it  is  deadly.  If  the  teacher  be  ignorant, 
coarse,  selfish,  lazy,  there  is  little  hope  for 
him,  and  mainly  disaster  for  his  pupils. 

In  the  exammation  of  teachers,  when 
great  advance  has  been  made  upon  pres- 
ent standards,  the  questions  asked,  along 
with  the  solution  of  problems  in  arithme- 
tic and  the  parsing  of  words  in  the  sen- 
tence— both  of  which  are  necessary — will 
include:  What  poems  can  you  repeat? 
What  national  songs,  what  hymns?  What 
in  prose  fi-om  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  can 
you  recite  ?  What  do  you  enjoy  most  in 
literature  ?    Repeat  this  or  that,  tell  what 


it  means,  and  discuss  it  as  you  would  be- 
fore your  school.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
school  training,  and  what  do  you  regard 
of  greatest  importance  among  scnool 
studies  in  attaining  this  purpose?  etc., 
etc.    All  this  to  enrich  school  life. 

We  cannot  box  the  compass  of  human 
learning.  We  try  to  do  much  of  many 
things,  and  we  fail,  and  it  looks  too  often 
at  the  end  as  if  we  had  been  but  ''  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,"  and  all  gone  into 
the  ditch  together.  Let  us  try  not  to  give 
too  much,  but  to  give  more  wisely  and 
more  fully,  so  that  boys  and  g^rls  leaving 
/school  may  feel — and  we  may  feel — that 
they  take  with  them  much  that  is  of  sure 
and  lasting  value.  Let  us  not  ignore  too 
much  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers.  A  few 
things  we  ought  to  know  well,  as  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
After  these,  let  us  get  that  which,  though 
it  may  not  sound  loudest  on  a  school  pro- 
gramme, will  go  farthest  in  the  life  when 
school  days  are  over.  Teach  pupils  to 
think  that  they  can  and  should  commit 
entire  poems  without  regarding  it  an  un- 
usual feat  of  memory — and  that  not  to  do 
this  is  to  miss  much  of  the  best  that  any 
school,  or  even  life  itself,  can  give  tiiem. 

Is  there  promise  of  good  in  this  work 
for  both  teacher  and  pupil  ?  Then  let  us 
not  have  * '  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that 
they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they 
should  not  hear"  (Rom.  xi.  8),  neither  let 
us  be  "  slothful  in  business,  but  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  The  time 
is  short ;  and  we  have  but  to-day.  Hear 
the  ringing  lines  of  Charles  Mackay,  from 
his  inspiring  poem,  **Now:" 

The  present  needs  us.    Every  age 
Bequeaths  the  next  for  heritage 
No  lazy  luxury  or  delight — 
But  strenuous  labor  for  the  right; 
For  NoWy  the  child  and  sire  of  Time, 

Demands  the  deeds  of  earnest  men 
To  make  it  better  than  the  past. 

And  stretch  the  circle  of  its  ken. 
Now  is  a  fact  that  men  deplore, 
Though  it  might  bless  them  evermore, 
Would  they  but  fashion  it  aright: 
•Tis  ever  new,  'tis  ever  bright 

Time  nor  Eternity  hath  seen 
A  repetition  of  delight 

In  all  its  phases;  ne*er  hath  been 
For  men  or  angels  that  which  is; 

And  that  which  is  hath  ceased  to  be 
Ere  we  have  breathed  it,  and  its  place 

Is  lost  in  the  Eternity. 
But  Now  is  ever  good  and  fair, 
Of  the  Infinitude  the  heir, 
And  we  of  it.    So  let  us  live 
That  from  the  past  we  may  receive 
Light  for  the  Now — from  Now  a  joy, 
That  Fate  nor  Time  shall  e*er  destroy. 
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WFE  IN  A  HIGH  SCHOOI.. 

IN  the  sectioil  room  at  West  Point  a  few 
years  ago,  as  I  recently  heard  a  young 
officer  recall  an  incident  of  his  life  there 
with  amused  interest,  Cadet  Fulton  began, 
in  military  position  and  fiill  tone,  with  the 
usual  formula  of  enunciation  :  '*I  am  re- 
quired to  discuss  '  side-heads  set  in. '  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  'side-heads  set 
in.'  "  The  lesson  was  in  Composition  and 
Rhetoric.  "You  may  sit  down,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton," replied  Lieut.  John  Bigelow,  the  in- 
structor, another  character  at  the  post,  after 
looking  at  him  hard  for  a  few  moments, 
then  giving  him  **  a  zip.'*  In  like  manner, 
•*  I  am  required  to  discuss  "  the  High  School 
teacher,  and  when  I  say,  "  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about"  the  High  School  teacher 
as  such,  I  almost  wish  the  gentleman  in 
authority  would  repl^r  to  me  as  to  him,  and 
let  me  also  sit  down ,  with  or  without  the  zero. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  been  trying  to  teach 
one  thing  and  another  to  boys  in  a  High 
School  during  the  past  forty  years,  have 
enjoved  it,  and  have  got  g^eat  good  out  of  it 
— ^I  hope  too  that  it  has  not  been  without 
benefit  to  the  boys — ^but  I  am  still  unable  to 
describe  the  ideal  High  School  teacher,  to 
tell  how  he  differs  from  the  teacher  in  other 
grades  above  or  below  him,  to  plan  for  him 
an  ideal  curriculum,  or  to  insure  to  him  idea^ 
results. 

There  are  High  Schools  in  variety,  and 
many  of  them;  and  we  are  soon,  I  trust,  to 
have  the  number  largely  increased  in  the 
rural  districts  under  the  new  law  framed  by 
State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  and  strongly 
urged  by  the  best  school  men  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. They  range  from  the  Grammar 
grade,  with  little  or  no  algebra,  geometry  or 
science,  and  no  Latin  or  Greek,  to  the  rank 
of  the  College,  as,  for  example,  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelpnia.  They  are 
large,  and  small,  and  of  medium  size.  They 
have  good  libraries,  and  well-equipped 
shops  and  laboratories,  and  they  have  none. 
They  are  under  no  uniform  requirements  of 
law,  nor  does  any  supervision  test  their  rel- 
ative rank  in  the  High  School  series.  But 
no  matter  what  their  rank,  where  earnest 
work  is  done  wisely  there  are  ^ood  schools. 
We  all  agree  that  the  teacher  is  everywhere 
the  only  essential  factor;  that  even  books, 
buildings,  and  equipment,  however  desir- 
able they  may  be,  are  of  the  non-essentials. 

I  happen  to  be  neither  educational  expert 
nor  philosopher,  nor  any  authority  upon  ed- 
ucational methods,  but  simply  an  every-day 
worker  in  the  school  room;  and  if  I  try  to 

five  you  something  of  its  life  as  I  have 
nown  it,  to  lift  it  somewhat  out  of  the 
commonplace,  I  trust  there  may  be  sugges- 
tion for  some  one,  and  so  the  time  here  ap- 
pointed be  not  wholly  lost. 
The  first  great  end  of  education  is  char- 
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acter.  In  this  we  all  agree.  The  entire  life 
of  the  school  should  have  this  end  alwavs 
in  view.  Thought  determines  life,  and  the 
best  things  that  can  be  put  into  the  mind  of 
the  growing  boy  or  girl  are  good  **  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  bum."  In  the 
High  School  pupils  are  at  an  essentially 
formative  age,  and  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  to  inculcate  thought 
in  such  measure  as  mav  be  possible— though 
we  all  know  that,  at  the  best,  they  learn  and 
we  teach  but  little ! 

Let  our  davs  be  so  spent  that  our  pupils 
may  not  be  deaf  and  blind  to  celestial  visi- 
tants, but  courteously  **at  home"  to  each 
worthy  thought  that  comes  knocking  at  the 
door  of  their  souls.  "As  if  a  man  were  the 
author  of  his  own  thoughts,"  says  Geoi^e 
Macdonald  in  one  of  his  happiest  moods, 
**any  more  than  of  his  own  existence !  A 
man  can  but  so  live  with  the  life  given  him 
that  this  or  that  kind  of  thoughts  shall  call 
on  him  and  to  this  or  that  kind  he  shall  not 
be  at  home."  The  teacher  can,  with  many 
a  pupil,  so  influence  taste  and  inclination 
that  ne  or  she  shall  be  more  and  more  **  at 
home"  to  higher  and  better  thought.  But 
he  must  himself  be  what  he  would  have  his 
pupils  become.  He  must  love  what  he  would 
have  them  love.  Deception  and  humbug, 
pretension  and  vanity,— pretending  to  teadi 
good  things  because  paid  for  it — are  nowhere 
more  fatal ly  out  of  place  than  in  the  school 
room.  The  worthv  teacher  must  always  be 
a  person  good  to  live  with.  The  stronger, 
the  truer,  the  more  generous,  the  more  cour- 
ageous, the  more  energetic,  the  more  enthu- 
siastic, the  more  loving,  the  more  noble — 
all  the  fine  adjectives — ^the  more  wholesome 
is  his  influence.  This  training  should  be 
carried  on  through  the  daily  life  of  the 
school,  for  nowhere  can  thought  be  more 
impressed  by  the  steady  impact,  as  it  were, 
of  soul  upon  soul.  Thus  virtue  may  pass 
from  one  to  another,  good  be  communicated, 
knowledge  of  truth  and  the  feeling  of  duty 
implanted,  their  growth  encouraged,  and 
evil  be  driven  out  by  the  "  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  aflection." 

What  will  aid  the  teacher  most  in  this 
good  work  ?  The  best  poetry  and  the  best 
prose  that  has  yet  been  written  or  spoken 
upon  the  planet,  is  to  be  thought  about, 
talked  about,  committed  to  memory,  pon- 
dered in  **the  study  of  the  imagination," 
until  the  inner  meaning  of  things  is  felt, 
their  deeper  significance  seen,  and  not  merely 
their  outer  semblance.  The  habit  of  think- 
ing good  things,  stroncf  things,  beautiful 
things,  in  the  very  words  of  the  masters — 
the  fine  metal  of  thought  bearing  the  perfect 
mint-mark  of  expression — gradually  weaves 
their  precious  suostance  into  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  individual  character,  and  so  in- 
sures, in  varying  degree,  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual  development.  As  in  the  old 
days  there  were  angels  who  came  and  took 
men  by  the  hand  and  led  them  away  from 
danger  and  from  death,  so  still  the  angels 
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come.  If  we,  our  pupils  and  otmelyes,  but 
tmsting  put  our  hands  in  theirs,  they  will 
surely  lead  us  on,  day  by  day,  towards  their 
own  Delectable  Mountains. 

Let  us  then  teach  the  supreme  things, 
things  generous  and  noble,  reverent  and 
true.  Let  us  determine  character  on  high 
lines,  and  so  make  life  *' worth  living,"  be- 
cause it  looks  on  towards  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. The  influence  of  the  good  teacher  in 
this  direction  is  incalculable.  Learn  some 
good  selection  in  prose  and  poetry  each 
week,  the  teacher  learning  it  as  well  as  the 
pupil,  for  the  benefit  to  himself  may  be  even 
greater  than  to  his  pupils.  Let  these  be  as- 
signed a  week  in  advance  and  appoint  a 
period  upon  the  programme,  of  one  or  two 
hours,  during  which  the  selections  are  to  be 
written  from  memory  in  books  distributed 
for  that  purpose,  wim  due  attention  to  the 
arrangement  of  matter,  punctuation,  use  of 
capitals,  spelling ,  etc.  Our  own  time  for  this 
is  Tuesday,  from  9  to  ii  a.  m.,  and  nothing 
is  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  exercise, 
which  we  regard  the  most  important  of  the 
week.  After  months  and  years  of  this  kind 
of  work,  even  the  slowest  pupils  get  good 
out  of  it  from  increased  power  of  uie  mem- 
ory, and  much  more  good  from  the  side  of 
thought  and  the  literary  charm  of  that  with 
which  they  are  brought  so  closeljjr  into  con- 
tact. We  forget  these  selections  in  part,  but 
we  go  back  over  them  again  and  again,  the 
boys  being  expected  to  hold  many  of  them 
as  they  do  the  multiplication  table.  A  list 
of  three  or  four  that  have  been  committed  to 
memory  is  put  upon  the  blackboard  each 
week  for  declamation  day,  and,  as  no  one 
knows  until  he  gets  up  to  recite  what  he 
will  be  called  for,lie  must  be  ready  upon  all 
of  them. 

Lincoln's  "Address  at  Gettysburg"  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  the  spirit  of  this  gem 
of  literature  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  is  worth  more  for  its  historic  setting 
and  suggestiveness,  worth  more  for  its  en- 
during grip  upon  the  fancy  of  the  boy  or 
girl,  than  months  of  ordinary  text-book 
work  in  history  in  many  a  school  room. 
"Over  the  Hill,"  a  little  poem  by  George 
Macdonald,  well  learned  and  understood,  is 
worth  more  than  very  much  of  the  ordinary 
work  in  Geography,  The  boy  or  man  who 
can  button  his  coat  over  the  9o^h  Psalm, 
the  "  Psalm  of  Life."  •*  Labor  is  Worship." 
"Once  to  Every  Man  and  Nation."  the  *  'Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  many  another  good 
thing  in  his  heart,  as  well  as  in  his  head,  is 
all  the  better  for  it.  It  is  matter  for  univer- 
sal astonishment  and  regret  that  after  so 
many  years — six  or  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  or 
more — spent  by  the  pupils  in  the  schools, 
they  should  pass  out  ot  them  unable  to  re- 
cite and  to  enjoy  a  dozen  good  things  in  lit- 
erature—often not  one — so  poor  when  they 
might  go  away  with  hundreds,  rich  for  life 
in  enduring  treasure!  This,  too.  not  only 
without  loss,  but  with  positive  gain  to  the 
three  big  R*s.  The  fault  lies  with  the  teacher. 


Let  me  quote  in  your  hearine  a  few  lines 
which  every  boy  in  our  Hizh  School  is  ex- 
pected always  to  know,  and  be  ready  on  call 
to  repeat  on  any  declamation  day  or  oUier 
proper  occasion: 

**  We  see  not  in  this  life  the  end  of  human 
actions.  Their  influence  never  dies.  In 
ever-widening  circles  it  reaches  beyond  the 
grave.  Death  removes  us  from  this  to  an 
eternal  world.  Time  determines  what  shall 
be  our  condition  in  that  world.  Every 
morning  when  we  go  forth  we  lay  the 
moulding  hand  upon  our  destiny,  and  every 
evening  when  we  have  done  we  leave  a 
deathless  impression  upon  our  characters. 
We  touch  not  a  wire  but  vibrates  in  eternity 
— we  breathe  not  a  thought  but  reports  at 
the  Throne  of  God.  Let  youth  especially 
think  of  these  things;  and  let  every  one  re- 
member that  in  this  world,  where  character 
is  in  its  formation  state,  it  is  a  serious  thing 
to  think,  to  speak,  to  act." 

These  solemn  truths  are  the  subject  of 
remark  at  times,  our  purpose  bein^  that  the 
boys  shall  so  get  these  thoughts  into  their 
thinking,  fixed  deep  in  the  substance  of 
their  being,  that  stronger  bias  towards  good 
may  be  given  to  their  own  lives  and  to  those 
ofothers  with  whom  they  are  associated.  We 
call  it  "Enduring  Influence."  I  don't  know 
who  wrote  it.  When  a  boy  I  saw  it  as  a 
paragraph  afloat  in  a  newspaper,  and  was 
impressed  by  it.  Then  I  lost  it.  and  did  not 
find  it  again  for  years,  though  on  the  watch 
for  it  as  for  hidden  treasure. 

It  is  quality  we  want,  first  and  best  of  all 
things;  after  that  quantity.  Better  a  little 
gold  than  much  copper  or  iron,  however 
{^ood  the  latter  may  be.  Better  the  crown 
jewels,  diamonds  and  pearls,  opals,  sap- 
phires and  rubies—all  of  which  may  be  put 
into  a  quart  cup  or  a  gallon  measure — ^than 
mountains  of  common  stones.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  a  brief  form  of  words,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  occupy  but  little  space;  but 
many  ^Uions  of  books  interesting  and 
valuable  have  been  written  whose  influence 
for  good  upon  the  race  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  these.  This  higher  thought  and 
broader  view,  held  wisely  before  the  mind, 
is  better  than  arithmetics  and  algebras  and 
the  ordinary  routine  of  school  work,  in  its 
influence  upon  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
growing  youth  ;  and  so  in  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  the  future  man  or  woman.  Kor.  as 
we  have  said,  does  any  reason  exist  why  the 
ordinary  studies  should  not  go  forward, 
even  better  in  the  atmosphere  ofthis  higher 
thought. 

Do  we  give  attention  to  anything  else? 
Yes.  We  teach  a  little  Latin  and  a  little 
Greek,  enough  for  the  boys  to  enter  the 
Freshman  Class  in  College  by  the  courtesy 
of  examining  Professors.  We  drive  Ety- 
mology all  the  while,  in  spelling  and  in 
other  branches  of  study,  that  they  may  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  usin^  promptly  their 
Latin  and  Greek,  from  which  so  many  Eng- 
lish words  are  made,  and  that  they  may  get 
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the  pleasant  taste  of  the  thing  in  their 
mouths  in  snch  way  as  never  to  lose  its  zest 
of  enjoyment. 

We  liavesome  Mathematics,  with  thought 
of  Arabic  symbols  and  the  decimal  system, 
beautiful  for  simplicity  and  perfection  ;  the 
absolute  rule  of  ratio  and  proportion,  inex- 
orable as  Fate;  the  masterful  demonstra- 
tions and  the  steel- firm  grip  of  the  Q.  E.  D. 
in  Geometry,  revered  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  beloved  of  Euclid,  and  stronger  than 
Hercules. 

Some  Geography:  The  scene  is  vivid;  the 
great  round  world  blue  as  the  sea,  yellow  as 
the  desert,  and  green  as  forest  and  meadow 
or  white  as  snow  and  ice  can  make  it.  It 
swins^  half  in  sunlight  half  in  shadow,  with 
its  close-fitting,  unquiet  shell  of  air;  and* 
water  in  its  thousand  ways.  It  teems  with 
infinite  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
And  man  the  little  geographer,  who  has 
learned  sc  much  and  knows  so  little,  is  the 
•enterprising,  self-conceited  lord  of  every- 
thing upon  it. 

Some  History :  Early  myth  and  later  ver- 
ities, but,  first  and  last,  mainly  a  record  of 
human  folly  and  greed  and  wickedness  and 
woe,  telling  the  grim  joke  of  earthly  crown 
4ind  wealth  and  empire  won  so  hard  and  lost 
.so  soon.  There  is  fun  in  the  comedy ,  horror 
in  the  tragedy;  a  story  often  told  and  always 
full  of  pathos,  that  nameless  millions  should 
suffer  and  die  for  the  triumph  of  an  ungrate- 
ful few.  Here  and  there  are  manly  men, 
with  others  of  their  kind  about  them,  strufi[- 
gling  foi  some  great  end  worthy  the  strife 
of  demi-eods ;  and  now  and  then  an  angel 
fisu^e,  and  form,  and  voice,  to  show  that  C^ 
Ms  not  lef)^  himself  without  a  witness  in  an 
evil  world.  We  follow  alone  the  bloody 
track  ot  Time  with  this  guide-book  in  hand 
and  wonder— if  all  these  dead  be  still  alive, 
with^  mind  and  memory  more  clear  than 
«ver— what  the  mounting  devils,  who  made 
this  world  hell  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  now 
think  ot  the  record  left  when  they  had  their 
brief  chance  of  life  upon  it !  But  there  is  a 
God  who  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  out 
of  the  lower  the  higher  is  steadily  evolving. 
Some  Physiology :  The  physical  man  m 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  so  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made ;  eyes  that  see,  ears 
that  hear,  tongue  that  tastes,  nose  that 
smells,  hands  that  f'^l,  heart  that  beats  on 
steadily  for  a  life-time ;  telegraphic  system 
of  nerves ;  power  system  of  muscles  and 
bones  ;  tube  system  of  veins  and  arteries  ; 
low  ante-natal  fire  that  bums  from  birth  till 
death  ;  self  destroying,  self-renewing  organ- 
ism, that  tears  down  and  builds  again  with 
never-ceasing  energy  through  a  generation. 
Some  Geology:  From  Chaos  and  old 
Night  to  the  mud  deposit  in  the  stream  of 
yesterday.  The  ages  move  on  from  the  fix^ 
rocks  to  those  formed  in  water;  through  the 
era  of  plant  and  animal  life  stretching  away, 
inimitably  almost,  but  leaving  their  sure 
record  in  the  coal  and  the  coral,  and  in  the 
vast  reaubn  of  fossils  ranging  from  monsters 
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of  the  deep  to  the  diatom.  The  precious 
gems  hint  of  supernal  glories.  Wnile  the 
whole  moving  order  of  perpetual  change  is 
so  slow  that  it  seemeth  true  as  the  poet 
tells:  *'  God  needs  a  thousand  years  to  take 
his  hand  ofif.*' 

Some  Botany;  From  no  text-book  do  the 
boys  get  so  much  gladness  as  from  this. 
The  flora  of  Lancaster  county  is  greatly 
varied,  embracing  about  a  thousand  species, 
according  to  Dr.  Thos.  C.  Porter  who  col- 
lected almost  that  number  while  Professor 
of  Botany  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. The  banks  of  the  Conestoga  are,  to 
the  botanist,  a  rich  and  very  attractive 
region.  All  through  the  season  boys  are 
scouring  these  hills  and  bringing  in  their 
treasures.  Our  teachers  of  Botany  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  work.  One  of  them  is  a 
la<fy  widely  known  at  home  for  her  interest 
in  plants  and  flowers,  and  for  the  generous 
bounty  of  her  flower-garden.  A  nd  the  boys 
are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  teachers. 
My  own  boyhood  delight  in  the  freshness 
and  beauty  ot  the  wild  flowers  of  long  ago  I 
recall  with  gratitude.  They  are  flowers 
that  never  £de,  but  are  immortal  as  the 
asphodel. 

And  Astronomy,  the  Magnificent:  The 
mighty  sun,  physical  source  of  all  our  life, 
and  his  numerous  planets;  a  few  facts  well 
learned  as  to  relation,  order,  size,  periods; 
our  system  probably  one  in  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  like  solar  systems  throughout  the 
stellar  universe  1  We  stand  here  upon  a 
dark  little  planet,  look  out  into  the  shore- 
less expanse  of  God's  material  universe, 
and  trace  the  old  familiar  constellations 
that  Abraham  knew,  and  Job  tells  of,  each 
star,  howevet  large,  so  far  sunk  in  depths  of 
space  as  to  show  no  disk  under  the  most 
powerful  telescope,  but  only  a  gleaming 
point  of  living  light — the  most  sublime 
spectacle  that  human  eyes  ever  behold! 
And  as  we  gaze,  adore,  and  wonder,  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  arise  instinctively: 
**  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him?  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him?" 

W^e  have  a  little  of  civics,  of  phjysics,  of 
rhetoric,  of  grammar,  of  moral  science,  of 
chemistry,  of  zoo^ojy,  of  book-keeping,  and 
even  of  rapid  aaajdon— not  mucn  of  any- 
thing. It  is  beginnings  only,  and  the  pupils 
are  beginners.  Some  may  in  after  years  at- 
tain to  scholarship.  We  are  careful  to  im- 
press the  thought  that  they  have  not  done 
so  in  passing  through  a  hi^h  school. 

Impressions  upon  the  imagination  and 
upon  the  heart  are  often  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  facts  and  processes  in  the 
memory.  Whilst  we  believe  implicitly  in 
the  gospel  of  hard  work,  and  know  from  ex- 
perience as  well  as  observation  the  wisdom 
of  the  Bible  sa3dng,  **  It  is  a  jgfood  thing  for 
a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth," 
with  it  we  both  hear  and  teach  another 
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gospel  no  less  blessed  to  him  who  hears  it 
aright,  the  high  Gospel  of  Wonder. 

Wonder!  at  what?  What  not,  indeed? 
Wonder  at  everything!  nor  be  fools  enough 
ever  to  think  we  have  reached  time  or  place 
when  it  is  unbecoming.  ''Angels  adore  and 
wonder."  Foolish  pien  do  neither.  **In 
wonder  all  philosophy  be^^an/'  says  Cole- 
ridge, *'  in  wonder  it  ends,  and  admiration 
fills  up  Uie  interspace;  but  the  first  wonder 
is  the  ofi&pring  of  ignorance,  the  last  is  the 
parent  of  adoration.''  And  Carlyle:  **The 
man  who  cannot  wonder,  who  does  not  hab- 
itually wonder  and  worship,  were  he  presi- 
dent of  innumerable  royal  societies,  is  out  a 
pair  of  spectacles  behind  which  there  is  no 
eye." 

What  do  we  know  or  can  we  know  ?  Not 
much.  Teach  that  fact,  and  get  every  boy 
and  girl  to  believe  it.  It  may  be  made  a 
stimulus  to  effort  in  learning  the  little  that 
can  be  fully  known,  and  tempt  to  partial 
knowledge  of  that  which  can  never  be  whollv 
understood.  There  is  no  cubic  inch  of  rock 
or  soil,  nothing  under  the  earth,  upon  it  or 
above  it,  nothing  animate  or  inanimate,  but 
may  stir  the  feeling  of  wonder  from  many 
points  of  view.  Intelligent  wonder  arouses 
and  deepens  interest,  and  is  the  parent  of 
knowleage.  The  High  School  teacher,  and 
every  teacher,  shouldbelieve  and  teach  this 
gospel  day  by  day.  It  is  not  enough  to  deal 
only  with  the  facts,  however  familiar  and 
clearly  established  tiiese  may  be.  The  mar- 
vel of  the  facts  is  always  present,  and  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  for  long. 

These  many  years  we  have  taken  time  for 
morning  talks  to  the  boys  on  many  subjects, 
often  encroaching  upon  the  programme  to 
do  this,  our  sessions  being  always  too  short 
for  the  work  in  hand.  It  has  often  been  a 
question  whether  it  were  better  to  cut  the 
programme  or  to  pass  without  mention  some 
matter  of  unusual,  perhaps  eternal,  interest 
and  importance.  When  good  men  come 
back  years  afterwards  and  say  :  *'  The  great 
feature  of  the  school  to  me  was  those  morn- 
ing talks.  I  would  rather  have  missed  every- 
thing else.  They  opened  my  eyes  to  things 
I  never  thought  of  before,  and  were  the  best 
things  in  all  my  school  life,"  we  know  this 
work  is  in  line  with  the  higher  purpose  of 
education,  and  are  encouraged  to  go  on  in 
the  good  old  way,  though  the  programme 
may  sometimes  suffer.  There  is  so  much 
effort  to  feed  the  intellect,  everywhere  I  fear, 
in  Normal  Schools  no  less  than  Common 
Schools,  that  the  spiritual  man,  the  heart 
side  of  our  complex  nature,  is  often  lost 
sight  of  in  this  striving  after  intellectual 
attainment. 

We  have  our  Arbor  Days  always  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall,  and  have  planted  thous- 
ands of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  vines,  and 
roses — ^tree-planting  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon  a  formal  printed  ptx>gramme 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  an  ad- 
dress, readings  and  recitations,  thus  making 
it  a  memorable  day  in  the  life  of  the  school. 


We  have,  on  each  of  the  twenty-two  Arbor 
Days  in  Pennsylvania,  plantedf  more  trees 
than  there  were  boys  in  the  school.  Have 
these  days  been  good  days?  I  think  so. 
My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  not  been  doing 
this  work  for  forty  years  instead  of  ten  or 
twelve.    I  hope  to  continue  it  to  the  end. 

Christmas  is  always  a  glad  day  with  us, 
in  our  Christmas  programme  of  **  good-will 
to  men,"  with  music  and  readings  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  happy  season.  We  have 
had,  tor  twenty-five  years,  a  generous  dis- 
tribution of  C5hristmas  suppfies,  and  the 
pleasure  of  these  days  is  perennial.  It  has 
been  ''Christmas  all  year  long,"  our  rich 
and  heavy  festoons  of  laurel  hang^ns^  from 
December  to  June.  Ask  the  boys  whether 
they  would  have  these  days  out  of  the  school 
calendar. 

Half  our  boys  are  at  work  on  instruments 
of  music.    Our  school  orchestra  includes 

f^upils  now  enrolled  as  well  as  former  pupils, 
nstruction  is  g^ven  before  and  after  the 
regular  sessions  by  a  resolute  and  skillful 
teacher.  Sometimes  when  detained  in  the 
evening,  as  I  sit  at  the  fiat  desk  on  the  low 
platform  of  our  attractive  study  hall,  the 
fine  bank  clock  that  hung  in  the  Governor's 
room  of  the  Massachusetts  building  during 
the  Centennial  Exposition  ticking  quietly, 
suggestive  pictures  everywhere  upon  the 
wall,  the  Virginia  Creeper  of  an  Arbor  Day 
planting  hanging  its  nch  drapery  of  green 
about  the  windows  without,  and  within  the 
graceful  festoons  of  Christmas  laurel  from 
the  pillars  to  the  walls,  I  linger  on  to  hear 
the  boys  at  practice  in  different  rooms  upon 
their  instruments.  Here  a  violin,  there  a 
ftute  or  clarionet,  or  both,  it  may  be,  in  duet, 
yonder  a  trombone  or  comet.  This  lad,  a 
novice,  is  trying  to  keep  time,  another  plays 
with  more  skulful  touch,  a  third  makes 
music  worth  hearing  as  it  fills  the  air,  and 
I  think:  "Well!  who  knows?  ^  It  is  surely 
not  the  regulation  work,  but  it  may  be  a 
good  curriculum  after  all!"  It  is  such  a 
school  as  I  would  like  to  live  in  if  I  were  a 
boy  again.  Many  of  these  lads  are  getting- 
what  will  go  out  with  them  into  the  years 
to  come,  to  make  their  own  lives  richer,  and 
perhaps  those  of  others  better  and  more 
glad. 

Our  leading  purpose  is  to  teach  this — 
that  whosoever  does  little  wrong  what  time 
he  lives  may  one  day  come  to  the  Land  of 
Peace;  that^  whosoever  lives  pure,  speaks 
true,  loves  right,  follows  the  King,  may  one 
day  come  where  pleasant  waters  flow,  and 
erassy  meads  are  fair  with  angel  forms  and 
loving  eyes;  that  whoso  does  well  may  one 
day  dwell  in  the  Paradise  of  God,  and  that 
ever  and  forever  he  may  grow  wiser,  sound- 
ing profounder  depths  and  rising  to  loftier 
heights  of  goodness  and  gratitude,  and  so  to 
the  supremest  joy. 

Do  all  the  boys  get  good  from  this  High 
School  atmosphere?  I  do  not  know.  It 
may  be  that  more  individual  freedom  is  per- 
mitted than  some  of  them  can  bear.    '  'Breed 
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is  stronger  than  pasture,"  and  I  have  some- 
tunes  thought  it  would  be  better  for  certain 
lads,  and  for  the  school,  if  they  were  brows- 
ing in  other  pasture- fields.  Boys  sometimes 
have  an  aversion  to  mental  culture  that 
seems  well-nigh  hopeless.  Their  dislike  of 
books  and  sdiool  has  been  intensified  by 
efforts,  wise  or  unwise,  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers. * '  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,  *  * 
is  universal  experience,  except  where  they 
are  unceremoniously  ejected;  and  in  a  public 
school  we  must  "suffer  them,"  in  the  sure 
knowledge  that  they  will  grow,  at  least 
physically,  and  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  help  them.  Physically  and  spirit- 
nally  we  are,  each  of  us,  but  the  sum  total 
of  our  inheritance  from  many  ancestors. 
To  make  the  steel  plate  for  the  artist,  the 
knife,  the  shears,  the  sword-blade,  first  there 
must  be  ore  of  iron,  then  fire  and  skill, 
time,  energy,  patience,  to  melt  and  shape 
and  temper  and  give  the  cutting  edge. 
But  first  the  ore  of  iron !  Some  of  these 
boys  do  not  seem  fortunate  in  their  men- 
tal heritage.  It  may  be  that  they  mature 
slowly.  Ihey  may  be  rich  in  other  direc- 
tions of  which  a  school  takes  little  note. 
We  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and  deal 
with  them  as  we  can  ;  though  it  often  hap- 
pens, when  we  look  back  with  these  lads, 
m  a  school  examination  as  to  what  they 
know,  that  the  field  of  study  through  which 
they  have  come  is  marked,  for  the  most  part, 
by  what  the  old  Bible  speaks  of  as  ''lines 
of  confusion  and  stones  of  emptiness." 

I  have  tried  to  sketch,  in  hurried  review, 
a  line  of  work  which  a  teacher  may  do  in  a 
High  School  of  moderate  size,  where  his 
duties  are  eeneral  as  w^U  as  special.  What 
manner  ot  man  should  he  be?  Well,  the 
best  man  in  the  world  is  none  too  good,  and 
if  he  isn't  good  enough  we  can  dream  of  the 
angels.  I  often  think,  What  people  they 
will  be  to  go  to  school  to  to-morrow  I  and  al- 
most envy  a  little  boy  I  used  to  know,  who 
went  away  at  seven  years  of  age  into  that 
better  school  where,  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  he  has  known  angelic  training  'and 
association. 

*  *  It  is  the  teacher  makes  the  school. ' '  He 
should,  therefore,  be  a  lover  of  leamine, 
with  an  ever-broadening  horizon .  He  should 
love  and  know  music,  and  stars,  and  flowers, 
and  be  gladly  at  home  everywhere,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  the  realm  of  nature  and  -of  art, 
with  the  mind  of  the  sage,  the  heart  of  the 
child,  and  the  will  of  the  master.  He  should 
be  in  love  with  eoodness  and  |^eatness  at 
its  best,  a  man  who  has  drunk  in  the  inspi- 
ration of  illustrious  examples.  About  him 
there  should  be  an  atmosphere  of  refinement 
and  manly  courage  speaking  the  noble  na- 
ture within.  Contact  with  him  should  lead 
to  know  and  feel  this  truth,  that 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 
And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 
He  should  be  a  full-orbed  man  from  whom, 
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as  from  the  sun,  radiate  influences  warm 
and  bright,  wholesome  and  inspiring.  He 
should  be  a  loving  heart  of  hope  and  energy, 
generous  as  the  sun  and  healthful  as  its 
beams.  He  should  be  one  who  rates  quality 
far  above  quantity,  and  holds  a  little  that  is 
angelic  worth  much  that  is  **of  the  earUi 
earthy;"  one  who  can  fling  open  the  dark- 
ened windows  of  the  soul  that  new  land- 
scapes of  beauty  may  attract  the  dull  vision 
of  the  student,  and  the  breath  of  a  new  life 
blow  in  to  stir  his  stagnant  blood,  lest  he 
die  of  asphyxia,  as  so  many  do  in  their 
heavily-laden  atmosphere  of^  mere  animal 
thought  and  feeling.  He  should  teach,  as 
the  fathers  have  taught,  that  virtue  is  health, 
and  vice  the  sickness  of  the  spiritual  man : 
that  virtue  is  strength,  and  in  it  the  power 
of  mastery  looking  unto  eternal  life,  while 
vice  is  but  weakness,  disease  sinking  down- 
ward into  eternal  death. 

He  should  strike  down  selfishness,  in- 
gratitude, meanness,  with  a  mailed  hand, 
for  these  are  of  the  deadly  sins  ;  and  put  his 
heel  upon  the  sneak,  half-brother  to  the 
snake,  with  crushing  might.  He  should  be 
a  grateful  man,  a  glad-hearted  man,  a  man 
full  of  the  spirit  of  wonder,  with  reverence 
for  things  sacred  and  holy.  He  should  be  a 
ruler  by  divine  right,  an  executive  with 
slack  hand  upon  the  reins  at  times,  it  may 
be,  but  firm  m  the  saddle  and  |)rompt  in 
command  when  occasion  requires.  He 
should  have  the  voice  and  tone  and  bear- 
ing of  a  man.  ''Speak  that  I  may  know 
thee,"  said  Plato,  who  knew  well  what  a 
revealer  of  inward  things  is  the  human 
voice.  He  should  be  faithful  unto  death, 
what  Hamlet  saw  in  Horatio: 

"Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election. 
She  hath  sealed  thee  for  herself.    For  thou  hast 

been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing; 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks;  and  blessed  are 

those, 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  com- 
mingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee." 

Who  of  us  has  attained  to  this  high  ideal  ? 
We  fall  far  short,  but  better  every  way  that 
we  have  the  ideal.  I  have  said  "man  "  all 
the  way.  The  term  is  generic,  and  includes 
her  also  who  is  the  "better  man  "  because, 
I  think,  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God.  I 
have  said ' '  High  School  teacher,' "  but  mean, 
of  course,  teachers  of  every  gfrade,  superin- 
tendents as  well,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  in 
even  greater  degree. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  must  be  a  clean 
man.  We  have  known  men  in  the  educa- 
tional work  who  were  of  such  dirty  ima- 
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finings  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
amn  them  in  their  own  or  any  other  decent 
community  would  have  been  to  print  an  ac- 
curate report  of  their  remarks  in  conversa- 
tion, for  naif  an  hour,  with  fellows  of  their 
own  baser  sort.  Will  these  things  not  some 
day  come  back  to  overwhelm  with  confusion 
and  disgrace?  It  might  be  well  if  these 
dirty  fellows  were  dumped  in  above  the 
Horse  Shoe,  and  sent  over  Niagara  Falls 
for  a  bath  and  cleansing.  The  schools  would 
be  the  better  for  it,  though,  we  fear,  it  would 
take  more  than  all  the  waters  of  Niag^ara 
to  wash  them  clean.  It  is  a  nasty  subject 
which  we  but  touch,  and  from  which  we  are 
glad  to  turn  aside.  It  must  be  touched  now 
and  then,  even  in  the  school-room,  and  I 
have  sometimes  said  to  the  boys  that,  if  the 
atmosphere  about  a  boy  or  a  man  indicates 
his  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  the  an- 
gels must  hold  their  breath,  as  well  as  their 
noses,  when  they  come  within  range  of 
these  morally  diseased  but  too  often  well- 
dressed  people. 

George  W.  Childs  said  of  General  Grant, 
after  a  very  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
of  more  than  twenty  years :  "Another  great 
trait  of  his  character  was  his  purity  in  every 
way.  I  never  heard  him  express  or  make 
an  indelicate  allusion  in  any  form  or  manner. 
There  is  nothing  I  ever  heard  him  say  that 
could  not  be  repeated  in  the  presence  of 
women .  *  *  Is  the  tomb  at  Riverside  Park  on 
the  Hudson,  erected  by  a  erateful  people, 
and  saluted  by  steamers  as  they  pass  up  and 
down  the  river,  as  much  to  his  honor  as  the 
simple  fact  here  recorded? 

Too  much  work  in  the  schools  is  done 
merely  for  the  money  that  is  paid  for  it. 
We  must  have  money  to  live,  but  to  think 
too  much  of  the  money  we  get  for  service  is 
to  have  the  taint  of  leproj^y  in  the  blood.  It 
is  to  die  as  a  true  teacher.  Alas!  for  the 
pupils  who  have  never  known  teachers  filled 
with  a  love  of  their  work  and  a  sense  of  the 
all-pervading  presence  and  power  of  the  love 
that  fills  the  universe  ! 

Love  rules  or  should  rule  the  world,  which 
includes  all  school  keeping.  Let  me  close 
with  Tennyson's  tribute  to  this  universal 
spirit,  from  his  drama  of  **Becket"  as  ar- 
ranged for  the  stage  by  the  English  actor, 
Henry  Irving.  King  Henry  is  resolved 
upon  the  death  of  •*the  pestilent  priest," 
while  Becket,  with  iron  will  and  dauntless 
courage,  fronts  his  mortal  foe  and  makes  no 
effort  to  escape.  In  one  of  the  closing  scenes, 
when  John  of  Salisbury  is  urging  him  to 
save  himself,  there  is  a  touch  so  fine  and 
tender  as  only  a  poet  could  give,  or  a  cp-eat 
actor  do  justice  to  the  lines.  How  I  have 
thrilled  to  hear  Irving  repeat  them  !  I  have 
seen  him  a  dozen  times  or  more  in  his  lead- 
ing roles  and  in  all  the  matchless  setting  of 
his  plays,  but  remember  nothing  else  so  ex- 
auisitely  fine  as  this.  On  his  last  visit  to 
tnis  country,  seeing  that  he  was  to  play 
Becket,  I  went  again  to  hear  him,  solely  for 
this  master  touch  of  nature  that  *  *  makes  the 


whole  world  kin.'*  That  is  something  to 
teach.  It  foes  home  to  the  heart.  John  of 
Salisbury  is  urging  Becket  to  conceal  him- 
self, who  gives  little  heed  to  his  warning  of 
imminent  danger.  •*  His  eyes  are  with  liis 
heart,  and  that  is  far  away. ' '  In  the  shadow 
of  impending  death,  which  he  feels  but  fears 
not,  he  recalls  a  happier  past,  and  says,  witk 
a  pathos  in  the  words  that  cannot  be  told : 

I  once  was  out  with  Henry  in  the  day* 
When  Henry  loved  me,  and  we  came  upon 
A  wild-fo\cl  sitting  on  her  nef  t,  so  still 
I  reach 'd  my  hand  and  touched;  she  did  not  stir; 
The  snow  had  frozen  round  her,  and  she  sat 
Stone-dead  upon  a  heap  of  ice-cold  egpp. 
Look!  how  this  love,  this  mother,  runs  thro^  all 
The  world  God  made— even  the  beast— the  bird. 


Supt.  R.  B.  Johnson,  of  Union :  I  was 
especially  interested  in  that  part  of  Dr. 
McCaskey's  paper  which  had  reference 
to  the  moral  standard  for  teachers.  I 
think  we  are  not  far  apart  on  the  general 
question  of  morals — all  good  people  be- 
lieve in  '* clean"  men.  In  conversation 
with  a  Superintendent  recently,  who 
holds  an  important  place  with  a  large 
salary,  his  language  was  so  defiled  with 
smut  that  it  was  disgusting  to  listen 
to  him.  The  habitual  use  of  such  lan- 
guage, or  of  low  slang,  indicates  a  nature 
that  delights  in  coarse  dissociations,  and 
may  fairly  be  read  as  the  index  of  a  bad 
heart.  We  hear  the  words  of  the  Master : 
'* Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:"  and 
when  the  heart  is  pure  the  mouth  will 
not  be  foul.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
we  should  impress  upon  our  children  by 
precept,  and  especially  by  example,  in 
their  most  impressible  period.  I  thank 
the  Doctor  from  my  heart  for  the  stand 
taken  in  his  paper. 

H.  H.  Spayd :  I  like  the  suggestion  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  programme.  Pro- 
grammes are  good  thmgs,  but  breaking* 
them  sometimes  is  also  a  good  thing. 
Perhaps  we  are  held  too  tightly  by  the 
bonds  of  custom  and  routine. 

Supt.  Phillips,  Scranton :  I  believe  we 
are  all  in  sympathy  with  this  paper,  and 
I  know  it  has  touched  the  hearts  of  many 
who  heard  it.  The  reader  described  my 
ideal  school.  We  are  too  much  bound  to 
routine  by  custom,  as  has  been  said. 
The  best  school  is  not  that  which  has 
taught  the  child  most  of  certain  text- 
books, but  the  one  that  has  most  influ- 
enced his  life  for  good.  I  am  altogether 
in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  paper. 
It  is  one  of  the  kind  that  should  be  widely 
read,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  when  printed  in 
the  report  of  these  proceedings. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 


BY  BISHOP  J.  L.  SPAI<DING. 


THE  scope  of  Public  School  education 
is  to  co-operate  with  the  physical, 
social,  and  religious  environment  to  form 
good  and  wise  men  and  women.  Unless 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  school  is  but 
one  of  several  educational  agencies,  we 
shall  not  form  a  right  estimate  of  its 
oflBce.  It  depends  almost  wholly  for  its 
success  upon  the  kind  of  material  fur- 
nished it  by  the  home,  the  state,  and  the 
church;  and,  to  confine  our  view  to  our 
own  country,  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  our  home  life,  our  social 
and  political  life,  and  our  religious  life 
have  contributed  far  more  to  make  us 
what  we  are  than  any  and  all  of  our 
schools.  The  school,  unless  it  works  in 
harmony  with  these  great  forces,  can  do 
little  more  than  sharpen  their  wits. 
Mmy  of  the  teachers  of  our  Indian 
schools  are  doubtless  competent  and 
earnest ;  but  their  pupils,  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  tribes,  quickly  lose  what 
they  have  gained,  because  they  are 
thrown  into  an  environment  which 
annuls  the  ideals  that  prevailed  in  the 
school.  The  controlling  aim  of  our 
teachers  should  be,  therefore,  to  bring 
their  pedagogical  action  into  harmony 
with  what  is  best  in  the  domestic,  social, 
and  religious  life  of  the  child  ;  for  this  is 
the  foundation  on  which  they  must 
build,  and  to  weaken  it  is  to  expose  the 
whole    structure    to    ruin.      IJence  the 


teacher's  attitude  toward  the  child  should 
be  that  of  sympathy  with  him  in  his  love 
for  his  parents,  his  country,  and  his 
religion.  His  reason  is  still  feeble,  and 
his  life  is  largely  one  of  feeling;  and  the 
fountain-heads  of  his  purest  and  noblest 
feelings  are  precisely  his  parents,  his 
country,  and  his  religion,  and  to  tamper 
with  them  is  to  poison  the  wells  whence 
he  draws  the  water  of  life.  To  assume 
and  hold  this  attitude  with  sincerity  and 
tact  is  difficult;  it  requires  both  character 
and  culture  ;  it  implies  a  genuine  love  of 
mankind  and  of  human  excellence ; 
reverence  for  whatever  uplifts,  purifies, 
and  strengthens  the  heart ;  knowledge  of 
the  world,  of  literature,  and  of  history, 
united  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  possible  to  lead  each  pupil 
toward  life  in  its  completeness,  which  is 
health  and  healthful  activity  of  body  and 
mind  and  heart  and  soul. 

As  the  heart  makes  the  home,  the 
teacher  makes  the  school.  What  we 
need  above  all  things,  wherever  the 
young  are  gathered  for  education,  is  not 
a  showy  building,  or  costly  apparatus,  or 
improved  methods  or  text-books,  but  a 
living,  loving,  illumined  human  being 
who  has  deep  faith  in  the  power  of  edu- 
cation and  a  real  desire  to  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  those  who  are  intrusted  to  him. 
This  applies  to  the  primary  school  with 
as  much  force  as  to  the  high  school  and 
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university.  Those  who  think — and  they 
are,  I  imagine,  the  vast  majority — that 
any  one  who  can  read  and  write,  who 
knows  something  of  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, and  history,  is  competent  to 
educate  young  children,  have  not  even 
the  most  elementary  notions  of  what  edu- 
cation is. 

What  the  teacher  is,  not  what  he  utters 
and  inculcates,  is  the  important  thing. 
The  life  he  lives,  and  whatever  reveals 
that  life  to  his  pnpils;  his  unconscious 
behavior,  even;  above  all  what  in  his 
inmost  soul  he  hopes,  believes,  and  loves, 
have  far  deeper  and  more  potent  influence 
than  mere  lessons  can  ever  have.  It  is 
precisely  here  that  we  Americans,  whose 
talent  is  predominantly  practical  and 
inventive,  are  apt  to  go  astray.  We  have 
won  such  marvelous  victories  with  our 
practical  sense  and  inventive  genius  that 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  look  to 
them  for  aid,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  or  problem  may  be.  Machinery 
can  be  made  to  do  much,  and  to  do  well 
what  it  does.  With  its  help  we  move 
rapidly  ;  we  bring  the  ends  of  the  earth 
into  instantaneous  communication  ;  we 
print  the  daily  history  of  the  world  and 
throw  it  before  every  door  ;  we  plough 
and  we  sow  and  we  reap;  we  build  cities, 
and  we  fill  our  houses  with  whatever 
conduces  to  comfort  or  luxury.  All  this 
and  much  more,  machinery  enables  us  to 
do.  But  it  cannot  create  life,  nor  can  it, 
in  any  effective  way,  promote  vital  pro- 
cesses. Now,  education  is  essentially  a 
vital  process.  It  is  a  furthering  of  life  ; 
and  as  the  living  proceed  from  the  living, 
they  can  rise  into  the  wider  world  of 
ideas  and  conduct  only  by  the  help  of  the 
living ;  and  as  in  the  physical  realm 
every  animal  begets  after  its  own  like- 
ness, so  also  in  the  spiritual  the  teacher 
can  give  but  what  he  has.  If  the  well- 
spring  of  truth  and  love  has  run  diy 
within  himself,  he  teaches  in  vain.  His 
words  will  no  more  bring  forth  life  than 
desert  winds  will  clothe  arid  sands  with 
verdure.  Much  talking  and  writing 
about  education  have  chiefly  helped  to 
obscure  a  matter  which  is  really  plain. 
The  purpose  of  the  public  school  is  or 
should  be  not  to  form  a  mechanic  or  a 
specialist  of  any  kind,  but  to  form  a  true 
man  or  woman.  Hence  the  number  of 
things  we  teach  the  child  is  of  small 
moment.  Those  schools,  in  fact,  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  things  are 
taught,  give,  as  a  rule,  the  least  educa- 


tion. The  character  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, which  enabled  them  to  dominate  the 
earth  and  to  give  laws  to  the  world,  was 
formed  before  they  had  schools,  and  when 
their  schools  were  most  flourishing  they 
themselves  were  in  rapid  moral  and  social 
dissolution.  We  make  education  and 
religion  too  much  a  social  affair,  and  too 
little  a  personal  affair.  Their  essence 
lies  in  their  power  to  transform  the 
individual,  and  it  is  only  in  transforming 
him  that  they  recreate  the  wider  life  of 
the  community.  The  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity addressed  himself  to  the  indivi- 
dual, and  gave  little  heed  to  the  state  or 
other  environment.  He  looked  to  a 
purified  inner  source  of  life  to  create  for 
itself  a  worthier  environment,  and  simply 
ignored  devices  for  working  sudden  and 
startling  changes.  They  who  have  entered 
into  the  hidden  meaning  of  this  secret  and 
this  method  turn  in  utter  increduility  from 
the  schemes  of  declaimers  and  agitators. 

The  men  who  fill  the  world,  each  with 
his  plan  for  reformiug  and  saving  it,  may 
have  their  uses,  !>ince  the  poet  tells  us 
there  are  uses  in  adversity,  which,  like 
the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  wears  yet  a 
precious  jewel  in  its  head ;  but  to  one 
deafened  by  their  discordant  and  clamor- 
ous voices,  the  good  purpose  they  serve 
seems  to  be  as  mythical  as  the  jewel  in 
the  toad*s  head. 

Have  not  those  who  mistake  their 
crotchets  for  Nature's  laws  invaded  our 
schools?  Have  they  not  succeeded  in 
forming  a  public  opinion  and  in  setting 
devices  at  work  which  render  education > 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  if  not  im- 
possible, diflScult?  Literature  is  a  criti- 
cism of  life,  made  by  those  who  are  in 
love  with  life,  and  have  the  deepest  faith 
in  its  possibilities  ;  and  all  criticism  which 
is  inspired  by  sympathy  and  faith  and 
controlled  by  knowledge  is  helpful.  Com- 
placent thoughts  are  rarely  true,  and 
hardly  ever  useful.  It  is  a  prompting  of 
nature  to  turn  from  what  we  have  to 
what  we  lack,  for  thus  only  is  there  hope 
of  amendment  and  progress.  We  are,  to 
quote  Emerson, 

"  But  of  furtherance  and  pursuing. 
Not  of  spent  deeds,  but  of  doing.'* 

Hence  the  wise  and  the  strong  dwell 
not  upon  their  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  strive  to  learn  wherein  they 
fail,  for  it  is  in  correcting  this  they  desire 
to  labor.  They  wish  to  know  the  truth 
about  themselves,  are  willing  to  try  to  see 
themselves  as  others  see  them,  that  self- 
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knowledge  may  make  self-improvement 
possible.  They  turn  from  flattery,  for 
tbey  understand  that  flattery  is  insult. 
Now,  if  this  is  the  attitude  of  wise  and 
strong  men,  how  much  more  should  it 
not  be  that  of  a  wise  and  strong  people  ? 
Whenever  persons  or  things  are  viewed 
as  related  in  some  special  way  to  our- 
selves, our  opinions  of  them  will  hardly 
be  free  from  bias.  When,  for  instance,  I 
think  or  speak  of  my  country,  my  re- 
ligion, my  friends,  my  enemies,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  put  away  the  prejudice  which 
my  self-esteem  and  vanity  create,  and 
which,  like  a  haze,  ever  surrounds  me  to 
color  or  obscure  the  pure  light  of  reason. 
It  cannot  do  us  harm  to  have  our  defects 
and  shortcomings  pointed  out  to  us ;  but 
to  be  told  by  demagogues  and  declaimers 
tiiat  we  are  the  greatest,  the  most  en- 
lightened, the  most  virtuous  people  which 
exists  or  has  existed,  can  surely  do  us  no 
good.  If  it  is  true,  we  should  not  dwell 
upon  it,  for  this  will  but  distract  us  from 
striving  for  the  things  in  which  we  are 
deficient ;  and  if  it  is  false,  it  can  only 
mislead  us  and  nourish  a  foolish  conceit. 
It  is  the  orator's  misfortune  to  be  com- 
pelled to  think  of  his  audience  rather  than 
of  truth.  It  is  his  business  to  please, 
persuade,  and  convince;  and  men  are 
pleased  with  flattering  lies,  persuaded  and 
convinced  by  appeals  to  passion  and  in- 
terest. Happier  is  the  writer,  who  need 
not  think  of  a  reader,  but  finds  his  reward 
in  the  truth  he  expresses. 

It  is  not  possible  for  an  enlightened 
mind  not  to  take  profound  interest  in  our 
great  system  of  public  education.  To  do 
this  he  need  not  think  it  the  best  system. 
He  may  deem  it  defective  in  important 
requisites.  He  may  hold,  as  I  hold,  that 
the  system  is  of  minor  importance,  the 
kind  of  teacher  being  all  important.  But 
if  he  loves  his  country,  if  he  loves  human 
excellence,  if  he  has  faith  in  man*s  capac- 
ity for  growth,  he  cannot  but  turn  his 
thoughts,  with  abiding  attention  and 
sympathy,  to  the  generous  and  deter- 
mined efforts  of  a  powerful  and  vigorous 
people  to  educate  themselves.  Were  our 
public  school  system  nothing  more  than 
the  nation's  profession  of  faith  in  the 
transforming  power  of  education,  it  would 
be  an  omen  of  good  and  a  ground  for 
hope;  and  one  cannot  do  more  useful 
work  than  to  help  to  form  a  public  opin  • 
ion  which  will  accept  with  thankfulness 
the  free  play  of  all  sincere  minds  about 
this  great  question,  and  which  will  cause 


the  genuine  lovers  of  our  country  to  turn 
in  contempt  from  the  clamors  politicians 
and  bigots  are  apt  to  raise  when  an  hon- 
est man  utters  honest  thought  on  this  all- 
important  subject. 

I  am  willing  to  assume  and  to  accept  as 
a  fact  that  our  theological  differences 
make  it  impossible  to  introduce  the  teach- 
ing of  any  religious  creed  into  the  public 
school.  I  take  the  system  as  it  is — that 
is,  as  a  system  of  secular  education — and 
I  address  myself  more  directly  to  the 
question  proposed  :  What  is  or  should  be 
its  scope  ? 

The  fact  that  religious  instruction  is 
excluded  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary 
that  humanizing  and  ethical  aims  shouM 
be  kept  constantly  in  view.  Whoever 
teaches  in  a  public  school  should  be  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  man  is  more  than 
an  animal  which  may  be  taught  cunning 
and  quickness.  A  weed  in  blossom  may 
have  a  certain  beauty,  but  it  will  bear  no 
fruit ;  and  so  the  boy  or  youth  one  often 
meets,  with  his  irreverent  smartness,  his 
precocious  pseudo  knowledge  of  a  hun- 
dred things,  may  excite  a  kind  of  interest, 
but  he  gives  little  promise  of  a  noble 
future.  The  flower  of  his  life  is  the  blos- 
som of  the  weed,  which  in  its  decay  will 
poison  the  air,  or,  at  the  best,  serve  but 
to  fertilize  the  soil.  If  we  are  to  work  to 
good  purpose  we  must  take  our  stand, 
with  the  great  thinkers  and  educators,  on 
the  broad  field  of  man's  nature,  and  act 
in  the  light  of  the  only  true  ideal  of  edu- 
cation—that its  end  is  wisdom,  virtue, 
knowledge,  power,  reverence,  faith, 
health,  behavior,  hope,  and  love;  in  a 
word,  whatever  powers  and  capacities 
make  for  intelligence,  for  conduct,  for 
character,  for  completeness  of  life.  Not 
for  a  moment  should  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  deluded  by  the  thought  that  be- 
cause the  teaching  of  religious  creeds  is 
excluded,  therefore  we  may  make  no  ap- 
peal to  the  fountain-heads  which  sleep 
within  every  breast,  the  welling  of  whose 
waters  alone  has  power  to  make  us 
human.  If  we  are  forbidden  to  turn  the 
current  into  this  or  that  channel,  we  are 
not  forbidden  to  recognize  the  universal 
truth  that  man  lives  by  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  by  imagination  and  desire,  and  that 
it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  he  is 
educable.  We  move  irresistibly  in  the 
lines  of  our  real  faith  and  desire,  and  the 
educator's  great  purpose  is  to  help  us  to 
believe  in  what  is  high  and  to  desire  what 
is  good.     Since  for  the  irreverent  and 
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vulgar  spirit  nothing  is  high  or  good, 
reverence,  and  the  refinement  which  is 
the  fruit  of  true  intelligence,  urge  cease- 
lessly their  claims  on  the  teacher's  at- 
tention. Goethe,  i  suppose,  was  little 
enough  of  a  Christian  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  an  agnostic  cripple  even,  and 
yet  he  held  that  the  best  thing  in  man  is 
the  thrill  of  awe ;  and  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  education  is  to  cultivate  reverence 
for  whatever  is  above,  beneath,  around, 
and  within  us.  This  he  believed  to  be 
the  only  philosophical  and  healthful  atti- 
tude of  mind  and  heart  towards  the  uni- 
verse, seen  and  unseen.  May  not  the 
meanest  flower  that  blows  bring  thoughts 
that  He  too  deep  for  tears  ?  Is  not  rever- 
ence a  part  of  all  the  sweetest  and  purest 
feelings  which  bind  us  to  father  and 
mother,  to  friends  and  home  and  country  ? 
Is  it  not  the  very  bloom  and  fragrance, 
not  only  of  the  highest  religious  faith,  but 
also  of  the  best  culture  ?  Let  the  thrill  of 
awe  cease  to  vibrate,  and  you  will  have  a 
world  in  which  money  is  more  than  man, 
office  better  than  honesty,  and  books  like 
**  Innocents  Abroad'*  or  **Peck*s  Bad 
Boy  **  more  indicative  of  the  kind  of  man 
we  form  than  are  the  noblest  works  of 
genius.  What  is  the  great  aim  of  the 
primary  school,  if  it  is  not  the  nutrition 
of  feeling  ?  The  child  is  weak  in  mind, 
weak  in  will,  but  he  is  most  impression- 
able. Feeble  in  thought,  he  is  strong  in 
capacity  to  feel  the  emotions  which  are 
the  sap  of  the  tree  of  moral  life.  He  re- 
sponds quickly  to  the  appeals  of  love, 
tenderness,  and  sympathy.  He  is  alive 
to  whatever  is  noble,  heroic,  and  vener- 
able. He  desires  the  approbation  of 
others,  especially  of  those  whom  he  be- 
lieves to  be  true  and  high  and  pure.  He 
has  unquestioning  faith,  not  only  in  God 
but  in  great  men,  who,  for  him,  indeed, 
are  earthly  gods.  Is  not  his  father  a  di- 
vine man,  whose  mere  word  drives  away 
all  fears  and  fills  him  with  confidence? 
The  touch  of  his  mother's  hand  stills  his 
pain ;  if  he  is  frightened,  her  voice  is 
enough  to  soothe  him  to  sleep.  To  imag- 
ine that  we  are  educating  this  being  of 
infinite  sensibility  and  impressionability 
when  we  do  little  else  than  teach  him  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  is  to  cherish  a 
delusion.  It  is  not  his  destiny  to  become 
a  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  ma- 
chine, but  to  become  a  man  who  believes, 
hopes,  and  loves  ;  who  holds  to  sovereign 
truth,  and  is  swayed  by  sympathy;  who 
looks  up  with  reverence  and  awe  to  the 


heavens,  and  hearkens  with  cheerful 
obedience  to  the  call  of  duty ;  who  has 
habits  of  right  thinking  and  well  doing 
which  have  become  a  law  unto  him,  a 
second  nature.  And  if  it  be  said  that  we 
all  recognize  this  to  be  so,  but  that  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  school  to  help  to 
form  such  a  man,  that  it  does  its  work 
when  it  sharpens  the  wits,  I  will  answer 
with  the  words  of  William  von  Humboldt: 
**  Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced 
into  the  life  of  a  nation  must  first  be  in- 
troduced into  its  schools." 

Now,  what  we  wish  to  see  introduced 
into  the  life  of  the  nation  is  not  the  power 
of  shrewd  men,  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
striving  for  wealth,  reckless  of  the  means 
by  which  it  is  gotten,  and  who,  whether 
they  succeed  or  whether  they  fail,  look 
upon  money  as  the  equivalent  of  the  best 
things  man  knows  or  has ;  who  therefore 
think  that  the  highest  purpose  of  govern- 
ment, as  of  other  social  forces  and  insti- 
tutions, is  to  make  it  easy  for  all  to  get 
abundance  of  gold  and  to  live  in  sloven 
plenty;  but  what  we  wish  to  see  intro- 
duced into  the  life  of  the  nation  is  the 
power  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  of  wis- 
dom and  conduct.  We  believe,  and  in 
fact  know,  that  humanity,  justice,  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  honor,  fidelity,  courage, 
integrity,  reverence,  purity,  and  self- 
respect  are  higher  and  mightier  than 
anything  mere  sharpened  wits  can 
accomplish.  But  if  the.se  virtues,  which 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  sum  of  man's 
strength  and  worth,  are  to  be  introduced 
into  the  life  of  the  nation,  they  must  be 
introduced  into  the  schools,  into  the 
process  of  education.  We  must  recog- 
nize, not  in  theory  alone  but  in  practice, 
that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  ethical, 
since  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  human 
life.  The  aim  must  be  to  make  men 
true  in  thought  and  word,  pure  in  desire, 
faithful  in  act,  upright  in  deed;  men  who 
understand  that  the  highest  good  does 
not  lie  in  the  possession  of  anything 
whatsoever,  but  that  it  lies  in  power  and 
quality  of  being;  for  whom  what  we  are 
and  not  what  we  have  is  the  guiding 
principle ;  who  know  that  the  best  work 
is  not  that  for  which  we  receive  most  pay, 
but  that  which  is  most  favorable  to  life, 
physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religi- 
ous; since  man  does  not  exist  for  work  or 
the  Sabbath,  but  work  and  rest  exist  for 
him,  that  he  may  thrive  and  become 
more  human  and  more  divine.  We  must 
cease  to  tell  boys  and  girls  that  educa- 
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tion  will  enable  them  to  get  hold  of  the 
good  things  of  which  they  believe  the 
world  to  be  full ;  we  must  make  them 
realize  rather  that  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  is  a  noble  man  or  woman,  and  to 
be  that  is  the  only  certain  way  to  a 
worthy  and  contented  life.  All  talk 
about  patriotism  which  implies  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  a  patriot  or  a  good  citizen 
without  being  a  true  and  good  man,  is 
sophistical  and  hollow.  How  shall  he 
who  cares  not  for  his  better  self  care  for 
his  country  ? 

We  must  look»  as  educators,  most 
closely  to  those  sides  of  the  national  life 
where  there  is  the  greatest  menace  of 
ruin.  It  is  plain  that  our  besetting  sin, 
as  a  people,  is  not  intemperance  or  un- 
chastity,  but  dishonesty,  From  the 
watering  and  manipulating  of  stocks  to 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  drink,  from 
the  booming  of  towns  and  lands  to  the 
selling  of  votes  and  the  buying  of  oflSce, 
from  the  halls  of  Congress  to  the  police- 
man's beat,  from  the  capitalist  who  con- 
trols trusts  and  syndicates  to  the  me- 
chanic who  does  inferior  work,  the  taint 
of  dishonesty  is  everywhere.  We  dis- 
trust one  another,  distrust  those  who 
manage  public  affairs,  distrust  our  own 
fixed  will  to  suffer  the  worst  that  may 
befall  rather  than  cheat  or  steal  or  lie. 
Dishonesty  hangs,  like  mephitic  air. 
about  our  newspapers,  our  legislative 
assemblies,  the  municipal  government  of 
our  towns  and  cities,  about  our  churches 
even,  since  our  religion  itself  seems  to 
lack  that  highest  kind  of  honesty,  the 
downright  and  through  sincerity  which 
is  its  life-breath. 

If  the  teacher  in  the  public  school  may 
not  insist  that  an  honest  man  is  the 
noblest  work  of  God,  he  may  teach  at 
least  that  he  who  fail$  in  honesty  fails  in 
the  most  essential  quality  of  manhood, 
enters  into  warfare  with  the  forces  which 
have  made  him  what  he  is,  and  which 
secnre  him  the  possession  of  what  he 
holds  dearer  than  himself,  since  he 
barters  for  it  his  self-respect;  that  the 
dishonest  man  is  an  anarchist  and  disso- 
cialist,  one  who  does  what  in  him  lies  to 
destroy  credit,  and  the  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  property,  obedience  to  law, 
and  belief  in  the  rights  of  man.  If  our 
teachers  are  to  work  in  the  light  of  an 
ideal,  if  they  are  to  have  a  conscious  end 
in  view,  as  all  who  strive  intelligently 
must  have,  if  thej''  are  to  hold  a  principle 
which  will  give  unity  to  their  methods, 


they  must  seek  it  in  the  idea  of  morality, 
of  conduct,  which  is  three- fourths  of  life. 

I  myself  am  persuaded  that  the  real 
and  philosophical  basis  of  morality  is  the 
being  of  God,  a  being  absolute,  infinite, 
unimaginable,  inconceivable,  of  whom 
our  highest  and  nearest  thought  is  that 
he  is  not  only  almighty,  but  all-wise  and 
all-good  as  well.  But  it  is  possible,  I 
think,  to  cultivate  the  moral  sense  with- 
out directly  and  expressly  assigning  to  it 
this  philosophical  and  religious  basis;  for 
goodness  is  largely  its  own  evidence,  as 
virtue  is  its  own  reward.  It  all  depends 
on  the  teacher.  Life  produces  life,  life 
develops  life ;  and  if  the  teacher  have 
within  himself  a  living  sense  of  the  all- 
importance  of  conduct,  if  he  thoroughly 
realize  that  what  we  call  knowledge  is 
but  a  small  part  of  man*s  life,  his  influ- 
ence will  nourish  the  feelings  by  which 
character  is  evolved.  The  germ  of  a 
moral  idea  is  always  an  emotion,  and  that 
which  impels  to  right  action  is  the 
emotion  rather  than  the  idea.  The 
teachings  of  the  heart  remain  forever, 
and  they  are  the  most  important;  for 
what  we  love,  genuinely  believe  in,  and 
desire  decides  what  we  are  and  may  be- 
come. Hence  the  true  educator,  even  in 
giving  technical  instruction,  strives  not 
merely  to  make  a  workman,  but  to  make 
also  a  man,  whose  being  shall  be  touched 
to  finer  issues  by  spiritual  powers,  who 
shall  be  upheld  by  faith  in  the  worth  and 
sacredness  of  life,  and  in  the  education 
by  which  it  is  transformed,  enriched, 
purified,  and  ennobled.  He  understands 
that  an  educated  man,  who,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  phrase,  is  one  who 
knows  something,  who  knows  many 
things,  is,  in  truth,  simply  one  who  has 
acquired  habits  of  right  thinking  and 
right  doing.  The  culture  which  we  wish 
to  see  prevail  throughout  our  country  is 
not  learning  and  literary  skill;  it  is 
character  and  intellectual  openness, — that 
higher  humanity  which  is  latent  within 
us  all;  which  is  power,  wisdom,  truth, 
goodness,  love,  sympathy,  grace,  and 
beauty;  whose  surpassing  excellence  the 
poor  may  know  as  well  as  the  rich;  whose 
charm  the  multitude  may  feel  as  well  as 
the  chosen  few. 

*'  He  who  speaks  of  the  people,*'  says 
Guicciardini,  **  speaks,  in  sooth,  of  a 
foolish  animal,  a  prey  to  a  thousand 
errors,  a  thousand  confusions,  without 
taste,  without  affection,  without  firm- 
ness.*'    The  scope  of  our  public-school 
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education  is  to  make  common-places  of 
this  kind,  by  which  all  literature  is  per- 
vaded, so  false  as  to  be  absurd ;  and 
when  this  end  shall  have  been  attained, 
Democracy  will  have  won  its  noblest 
victory. 

How  shall  we  find  the  secret  from 
which  hope  of  such  success  will  spring  ? 
By  so  forming  and  directing  the  power  of 
public  opinion,  of  national  approval,  and 
of  money,  as  to  make  the  best  men  and 
women  willing  and  ready  to  enter  the 
teacher's  profession.  The  kind  of  man 
who  educates  is  the  test  of  the  kind  of 
education  given,  and  there  is  properly  no 
other  test.  When  we  Americans  shall 
have  learned  lo  believe  with  all  our 
hearts  and  with  all  the  strength  of 
irresistible  conviction  that  a  true  educa- 
tor is  a  more  important,  in  every  way  a 
more  useful,  sort  of  man  than  a  great 
railway  king,  or  pork  butcher,  or  captain 
of  industry,  or  grain  buyer,  or  stock 
manipulator,  we  shall  have  begun  to 
make  ourselves  capable  of  perceiving  the 
real  scope  of  public  school  education. 


TRAINING  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


BY  SARAH  L.  ARNOI^D. 


THE  friends  of  the  departmental  teach- 
ing are  strongly  urging  its  adoption 
in  secondary  schools,  and  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  are  warmly  discussed  in  the 
educational  papers  of  to-day.  As  is  cus- 
tomary in  all  discussions  of  new  theories, 
extremists  take  the  foremost  ground,  and 
urge  a  complete  change  in  existing 
methods.  Not  content  with  asking  for 
the  new  regime  for  advanced  pupils,  they 
urge  that  the  plan  shall  be  introduced 
into  all  schools,  and  that  the  beginner  as 
well  as  the  mature  student  shall  be  taught 
by  the  departmental  plan. 

Waiving  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  introducing  departmental  teaching  into 
academic  work,  let  us  consider  for  a  few 
moments  the  advantages,  or  disadvant- 
ages, of  attempting  such  teaching  in  prim- 
ary grades. 

The  advantages  should  be  the  same  as 
are  claimed  for  the  plan  in  the  higher 
grades.  If  a  teacher  devotes  her  entire 
time  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  for  ex- 
ample, and  fits  herself  to  teach  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  claimed  that  she  can  do  more 
for  her  pupils  in  this  branch  than  the 
teacher  who  must  divide  her  time  and 


effort  amongst  the  studies  of  the  curricu- 
lum. She  becomes  a  specialist  in  her 
subject ;  knows  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
She  can  follow  the  child  through  his 
work  from  the  first  grade  to  the  high 
school,  if  she  is  retained  so  long  in  her 
position,  and  thus  the  child  will  not  only 
secure  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
her  special  training,  but  he  will  be  free 
from  the  evils  arising  from  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers  in  all  subjects.  The 
work  of  to-day  will  be  built  upon  yester- 
day's, and  will  prepare  for  to-morrow's. 
Consecutive,  systematic,  coherent  work 
under  a  specialist  in  every  subject  would, 
it  is  claimed,  be  the  advantage  arising  from 
departmental  teaching.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  ask  what  the  child  must  for- 
feit in  order  to  secure  this  advantage. 

A  glance  at  any  complete  course  of 
study  which  has  been  prepared  by  special- 
ists shows  the  tendency  of  each  to  em- 
phasize his  specialty,  without  due  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  other  subjects  upon 
the  child's  time  and  attention.  Even 
the  famous  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  suggests  this  tendency .  The  teacher 
of  science  is  sure  that  science  is  the  basis 
of  all  knowledge,  and  that  the  child's  at- 
tention and  time  should  first  be  given  to 
his  subjects.  The  teacher  of  language 
knows  that  language  is  the  key  which 
unlocks  all  knowledge,  and  is  therefore 
sure  that  the  child's  chief  effort  should  be 
given  to  this  subject  The  teacher  of 
history  opens  volumes  which  are  essential 
to  the  child's  development,  and  demands 
a  fuU  course  of  historical  reading.  The 
teacher  of  drawing  asks  for  exercise  which 
demands  hours  of  patient  labor.  The 
teacher  of  music  calls  for  continual  prac- 
tice. The  teacher  of  mathematics  assigns 
work  which,  would  monoplize  one-  half  the 
pupil's  time.  No  one  realizes  how  much 
he  is  asking,  because  each  one  looks  at 
the  child  as  a  student  of  his  one  branch, 
without  recognizing  the  relation  of  the 
subjects  to  one  another  and  to  the  neces- 
sary development  of  the  child.  A  natural 
and  almost  inevitable  result  of  such  teach- 
ing would  be  either  the  overcrowding  of 
the  child  or  the  tendency  to  push  him  in 
the  lines  of  his  inclination,  and  to  label 
him  dull  or  indifferent  in  other  subjects. 

Again,  the  growing  belief  in  the  minds 
of  faithful  teachers  of  little  children  is 
this,  that  we  are  called  to  teach  not  sub- 
jects, but  children ;  that  the  measure  of 
our  work  is  not  the  mastery  of  a  single 
subject  or  a  group  of  subjects,  but  his 
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growth  in  power,  skill,  habit,  character 
and  ideal.  The  advocates  of  concentra- 
tion are  showing  us  how  closely  related 
are  the  different  subjects  of  study,  and 
how  every  one  needs  every  other  one  to 
reinforce  its  truth  and  apply  its  prin- 
ciples. This  concentration,  this  reinforce- 
ment, is  lost  if  the  child  passes  from  one 
teacher  to  another  for  his  lessons.  In 
order  to  secure  true  coordination  of  the 
work,  one  thought  must  be  behind  it  all. 
The  teacher  who  leads  the  child  to  ob- 
serve the  apple  or  the  tree  should  be  the 
one  to  read  to  him  Thoreau's  **Wild 
Apples,'*  Burroughs'  essay  on  the  same 
subject,  or  to  help  him  to  commit  to 
memory  Bryant's  beautiful  **  Planting 
the  Apple  Tree."  His  drawing  of  the 
apple  or  the  tree  would  test  and  reinforce 
his  observation.  His  language  lesson 
should  be  a  description  of  what  he  has 
seen.  This  language  necessitates  a  mast- 
ery of  certain  words  in  spelling.  The 
exercise  calls  for  certain  powers  to  write, 
but  each  one  is  helpful  in  proportion  as  it 
applies  and  strengthens  the  truth  taught 
in  other  lessons. 

All  such  connection,  such  co-ordina- 
tion, is  lost  if  the  child  passes  through  the 
hands  of  several  teachers.  Is  the  gain 
which  we  have  acknowledged,  equal  to 
the  loss  which  he  must  sustain? 

If  we  teach  the  child,  we  must  study 
the  child  as  well  as  the  subject.  One 
disadvantage  of  the  graded  school  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  child  must  leave 
his  teacher  before  she  knows  him  well 
enough  to  do  her  best  work  for  him.  But 
because,  under  present  conditions,  she 
has  the  opportunity  to  study  the  child 
in  all  school  relations,  in  all  his  growth 
and  expressions,  she  grows  in  power  to 
teach  and  to  help  him  as  he  remains 
longer  under  her  care.  The  last  week  of 
the  term  ought  to  count  for  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  first  week.  Her  power  to 
serve  the  child  is  cumulative.  She 
mothers  as  well  as  teaches  him. 

No  teacher  who  sees  the  child  for  a  single 
recitation  only,  can  grow  to  this  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  child.  She  needs  to  see 
him  under  all  the  conditions  of  his  school 
life:  upon  the  playground —in  his  play 
with  his  mates — in  his  study — in  his  vari- 
ous recitations.  He  needs  the  constant, 
personal,  inspiring  influence  ofherpres- 
sence  and  friendship.  If  the  teacher  de- 
serves to  teach  in  any  degree,  she  deserves 
this  opportunity.  Can  the  child  who  is 
handed  from  teacher  to  teacher  grow  into 


this  close  relationship  upon  which  his 
ideals,  his  inspiration,  his  development,  so 
largely  depend  ? 

Were  teaching  an  intellectual  trans- 
action, the  question  would  be  different, 
but  it  is  more  than  that.  Close  contact 
with  a  true  teacher  means  more  to  the 
child  than  the  mastery  of  one  or  many 
subjects.  We  would  make  the  relation  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  in  the  case  of  little 
children,  closer  rather  than  more  separate. 
Can  we  do  this,  if  we  introduce  depart- 
mental teaching  into  the  primary  school  ? 
— Primary  Teaching, 


THE  CHILD  OR  KNOWLEDGE. 


BY  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 


QO  far  have  we  gone  in  our  idolatry  of 

O  the  material  of  culture,  so  far  have 
we  forgotten  that  the  dominant  motive  of 
the  Great  Teacher  must  animate  all  good 
and  true  teaching,  that  it  seems  almost 
like  a  Copernicus  revolution  to  make  the 
child,  and  not  knowledge^  the  center  of  the 
whole  educational  system,**  This  is  not 
quoted  as  a  new  thought— it  has  been 
said  often  by  many — but  it  is  phrased  so 
graphically  that  it  may  reach  those  hith- 
erto unmoved.  Beyond  that  lies  another 
motive.  There  is  a  lamentable  waste  of 
energy  expended  in  studying  about  an 
imaginary  child,  when  the  demand  is  for 
a  study  of  the  real  child. 

The  Copernicus  illustration  is  a  happy 
one.  Living  upon  the  earth,  scholars  had 
never  studied  it.  With  the  earth  beneath 
and  the  heavens  above,  they  had  never 
observed  either,  but  had  *  *  philosophized. ' ' 
With  the  real  earth  and  the  real  heavens 
about  them,  they  dealt  with  the  imagin- 
ary earth  and  heavens,  and  when  one 
man  ventured  to  look  at  the  real  there 
was  a  revolution.  The  educational  Coper- 
nicus revolution  is  coming  through  the 
courage  of  those  who  dare  look  at  the  real 
child  and  real  knowledge,  ignoring  those 
who  have  dealt  with  imaginary  children 
and  imaginary  knowledge.  The  brighter 
day  has  dawned,  the  Copernicus  revolu- 
tion has  C(?me,  but  there  yet  remains  a 
great  Columbian  work  to  be  done  by  one 
who  shall  discover  new  worlds  through 
the  application  of  the  revealed  wisdom. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  **  knowledge 
versus  the  child  "  but  of  **  the  child  and 
knowledge,"  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
in   their  relations.     The  child  without 
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knowledge  would  be  like  the  earth  with- 
out the  heavens.  The  teacher  is  to  know 
the  child  that  he  may  associate  him  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  world;  he  is  to  master 
knowledge  that  he  may  reveal  it  to  the 
child.  Thechild  and  knowledge  for  the 
child,  are  the  ideals  at  which  the  school 
aims  and  must  aim. 


THE  READING  TASTE. 


THE  taste  for  good  reading  is  usually 
acquired.  It  is  the  result  of  educa- 
tion, of  patient  training.  We  have  no 
right  to  expect  or  demand  that  a  child 
love  good  books  unless  he  has  been  aided 
effectually  by  teachers  or  parents.  We 
hear  people  attribute  the  lack  of  love  for 
good  reading  to  a  natural  weakness  or 
depravity  of  the  child,  when  it  is  really 
the  weakness  or  neglect  of  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  establish  the  habit  and 
create  the  taste  for  good  reading.  A 
child  must  learn  to  love  good  reading  by 
much  practice.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  he  can  be  made  or  tempted  to  read 
good  books  until  he  does  enjoy  them. 

Almost  no  child  enjoys  her  practice 
upon  the  piano  for  an  hour  a  day,  but  the 
parent  is  so  anxious  for  her  to  use  her 
fingers  skillfully  that  she  hires,  teases, 
coaxes,  and  if  need  be  requires  her  to  sit 
at  the  piano  for  an  hour  a  day.  The 
child  prefers  play  out  of  doors,  prefers  her 
companions  to  the  solitude  of  the  music 
room;  but  she  is  made  to  see  the  advant- 
age of  being  a  good  player,  and  to  under- 
stand how  impossible  that  is  without 
practice.  It  is  not  a  question  of  taste  or 
natural  habit,  but  she  must  do  it.  A 
teacher  is  employed  once  a  week  or  oftener 
to  give  to  her  an  hour's  lesson  for  fresh 
practice  for  another  week.  Now  how 
much  more  important,  that  a  child  be 
taught  to  like  good  reading.  How  much 
it  would  mean  through  life  for  a  child  to 
have  an  expert  teacher  come  to  the  home 
for  an  hour  once  a  week  and  talk  to  him 
about  some  first  class  book ;  tell  about  the 
man  who  wrote  it;  about  the  way  he 
came  to  write  it ;  what  men  have  thought 
and  said  about  it ;  how  much  good  it  has 
done ;  what  good  it  will  do  to  know  all 
about  it;  talk  about  some  of  the  leading 
characters  and  read  some  descriptions  of 
the  prominent  scenes.  The  child  might 
read  aloud  by  himself  or  to  the  family  for 
half  an  hour  a  day  for  a  week. 

It  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 


ter for  any  child  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
good  reading  if  the  parents  were  earnest 
in  iheir  desire  that  it  should  be  acquired. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  expert  teach- 
ers of  reading  be  employed  for  the  aver- 
age child.  The  school  can  and  should 
accomplish  this.  It  is  not  the  teacher's 
work  merely  to  hear  children  read  ;  but 
rather  to  secure  a  taste  for  good  readivg. 
It  is  more  important  that  a  teacher  be  an 
expert  in  securing  this  taste  than  that  she 
do  any  other  part  of  the  school  work  well. 
Normal  schools,  summer  schools,  and  in- 
stitutes should  devote  themselves  espec- 
ially to  this  matter.  The  teacher  should 
know  how  to  take  a  book,  a  great  book, 
and  spend  a  half  hour  talking  to  the  class 
about  it,  and  then  the  children  should  be 
assigned  as  much  as  they  can  read  care- 
fully for  half  an  hour  a  day,  and  every 
few  days  the  teacher  should  talk  with 
them  about  it,  or  place  upon  the  board 
questions  about  it  for  them  to  answer  in 
wriitng.  Much  less  time  is  needed  above 
the  primary  grades  in  the  average  oral 
reading  lesson,  but  too  much  time  can 
scarcely  be  given  to  aiding  children  to  the 
intelligent  reading  of  good  books  by  them- 
selves, to  the  end  that  a  taste  for  good 
reading  be  acquired.  Parents  and  school 
officers  would  appreciate  this  work  — 
American  Teacher, 


THOUGHT  PROBLEMS. 


THE  Primary  Arithmetic  is  supposed 
to  cover  the  four  simple  rules  and 
thought  problems  involving  these,  Roman 
notation  and  the  writing  of  numbers  in 
words.  The  two  last  mentioned  are 
easily  taught  and  require  no  discus.sion, 
but  on  inquiry  I  have  found  the  problem 
work  rather  neglected.  It  is  certainly 
necessary  that  a  great  deal  of  time  be 
given  to  addition  and  multiplication ; 
subtraction  and  division  require  less,  but 
they  too  must  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion. Pupils  must  be  familiar  with  the>e 
fundamental  processes  before  attempting 
more  advanced  work,  and  for  this  must 
have  constant  practice  in  the  rules,  but 
proficiency  in  this  mere  mechanical  woik 
should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place 
of  the  thought- problem.  Too  often  the 
latter  is  reserved  only  for  ^'^pare  time,  or 
as  recreation,  instead  of  taking  its  proper 
place  in  every  arithmetic  lesson.  If  a 
child  is  ever  going  to  think  he  must 
begin  when  5  0ung. 
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We  hear  teachers  in  second  and  third- 
book  classes  complaining  that  the  chil- 
dren will  not  or  cannot  think;  that  when 
given  a  simple  problem  they  will  ask 
questions  as  to  which  process  they  shall 
use,  multiplication  or  division,  addition 
or  subtraction.  We  trust  this  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
in  some  cases  the  junior  classes  have  it  to 
answer  for.  If  instead  of  spending  so 
much  time  in  making  ** lightning**  ad- 
ders, multipliers,  etc.,  more  training  and 
practice  were  given  in  solving  simple 
thought  questions,  the  work  in  the  higher 
classes  would  be  more  successful.  Ac- 
curacy and  rapidity  in  the  simple  rules 
will  come  by  degrees.  They  are  very 
desirable  qualities,  but  in  attending  to 
them  do  not  neglect  the  problems. 


THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN. 


THE  report  of  Committee  of  Twelve 
of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion is  right  in  demanding  that  full  time 
be  given  to  the  study  of  Latin.   It  says: 

The  Association  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  prevailing  crowding  and  lack  of 
uniformity  in  our  secondary  education  in 
America  are  serious  evils.  Accordingly 
it  is  in  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  to  relieve  the  present 
congestion  of  studies,  and  at  the  same 
time  construct  a  rational  programme  or 
series  of  programmes  which  might  every- 
where be  adopted;  but  it  differs  radically 
from  that  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
method  to  be  employed.  It  is  of  course 
clear  that,  under  the  present  circumstan- 
ces of  increasing  demands  for  time  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  so-called  newer  sub- 
jects, the  results  desired  cannot  be  ob- 
tained unless  there  is  either  a  general 
reduction  of  the  time  given  to  each  sub- 
ject or  a  complete  omission  of  some  of  the 
subjects,  or  a  relegation  of  some  of  them, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  grammar- 
school  grade.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Philological  Association  the  first  method, 
which  was  the  one  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten,  is  not  the  true  one.  It  is 
not  best  to  relieve  an  overcrowded  pro- 
gramme by  reducing  studies  that  are  of 
central  importance.  Itisbetterinanycase 
to  make  sure  that  the  few  essential  things 
in  any  programme  of  study,  whetherclas- 
sical  or  scientific  or  of  any  other  kind,  are 
given  their  full  weight  and  effectiveness, 
than  to  teach  many  things  incompletely 


because  of  an  insufficient  allotment  of 
time  for  this  study. 

It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Association  is  not  now  concerned  with 
the  question  whether  every  one  should  be 
required  to  study  Latin,  but  is  simply 
laying  down  the  proposition  that  those 
who  desire  to  study  it  should  find  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  the  time  devoted  to  it 
to  enable  them  to  gain  the  best  results. 
In  point  of  fact  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  general  agreement  that  five  periods  a 
week  for  four  years  is  none  too  large  an 
amount  to  assign  to  the  subject.  No  de- 
mand for  a  reduction  from  this  amount 
has  come  from  the  schools  themselves. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
recognized  that  a  larger  amount  of  lime> 
rather  than  a  smaller,  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  subject  of  Latin.  In  a  number  of 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
courses  of  five  or  six  years  have  already 
been  developed;  and  the  feeling  which 
led  to  this  movement  found  formal  ex- 
pression, at  the  meeting  of  a  large  and 
widely  representative  Classical  Conference 
held  at  Ann  Arbor  in  March,  1895,  in  the 
passage,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  of  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  a  six-year  course. 

This  belief  in  a  longer  course,  rather 
than  a  shorter  one,  appears  most  natural 
to  one  who  studies  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation not  simply  from  the  point  of  view 
of  American  experiment,  but  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  experience  of  other  countries 
as  well.  Our  better  schools  usually  pro- 
vide four  years  for  the  study  of  Latin, 
with  five  exercises  a  week.  If  to  this 
amount  be  added  two  years  of  Latin  re- 
garded as  normal  by  colleges  which  pre- 
scribe a  part  of  their  work,  American 
education  has  at  best  a  six-year  Latin 
course  to  present  as  against  the  nine  year 
or  ten-year  course  found  in  Germany  and 
England.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
weekly  exercises  given  to  the  subject  is 
smaller  in  this  country  than  in  Europe. 
A  reduction  to  a  still  lower  standard,  such 
as  is  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
would  be  uncalled  for  and  unfortunate. 
We  protest  against  it,  because  such  a 
reduction  would  tend  to  cripple  the  study 
of  Latin  and  other  studies  which  are  ap- 
preciably affected  by  its  welfare,  and  be- 
cause such  a  reduction  would  postpone 
the  hopes  we  entertain  that  Latin  studies 
will  be  developed  in  this  country  until  the 
opportunities  afforded  equal  the  best 
op)en  to  students  in  the  Old  World.  We 
therefore  appeal  to  our  universities,  our 
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colleges,  and  our  schools,  and  to  all 
friends  of  sound  education,  in  whatever 
occupation,  to  see  to  it  that  our  prepara- 
tory Latin,  in  place  of  being  weakened, 
shall  be  strengthened  and  developed  as 
soon  as  practicable  into  something  more 
substantial  than  we  now  possess.  To  this 
end  we  especially  ask  the  co-operation 
not  only  of  all  classical  teachers,  but  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  our  own  and 
other  modern  languages;  and  in  general 
we  ask  the  support  of  all  men  who  be- 
lieve in  a  well-rounded  liberal  education, 
in  which  literary  studies  constitute  an 
indispensable  part. 


**  LEARN  TO  LABOR  AND  TO 
WAIT.*' 


THE  question  was  recently  asked  of 
one  of  the  leading  experts  in  the  new 
science  of  Child-Study,  how  to  develop 
the  emotional  side  of  conscience  in  a  boy 
of  eleven. '  The  question  came  out  of  real 
•experience  in  the  questioner's  family  life. 
It  reported  the  case  of  a  bright  and  gen- 
•erally  good  boy  who  has  had  a  refined 
home  and  intelligent  guidance,  but  who 
has  developed  a  tendency  to  under-hand- 
cdness,  leading  to  untruthfulness  and 
petty  thieving.  Conversation  with  him 
develops  the  fact  that  intellectually  he 
understands  the  wrong  of  these  things, 
but  he  gives  no  sign  of  feeling  any  com- 

? unctions  coincident  with  this  knowledge. 
*he  reply  of  the  expert  is  suggestive  and 
interesting. 

It  was  substantially  as  follows:  There 
is  danger  of  expecting  too  much  of  a 
boy  of  eleven.  An  apparent  dullness  of 
moral  feeling  is  not  necessarily  indicative 
of  a  perverse  nature.  The  dullness  may 
be  only  apparent.  The  usually  keen, 
self-controlled  boys  of  the  public  schools 
often  aflFect  indifference  to  moral  appeals 
out  of  the  very  self-assertion  that  is  com- 
mon to  boyhood.  Such  self-assertion 
often  manifests  itself  in  the  repression  of 
feeling  of  all  kinds.  Again,  it  is  prob- 
able that  children  feel  less  intensely  than 
adults.  Experiment  has  demonstrated 
that  they  are  physically  less  sensitive. 
This  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  their  psychical 
nature.  We  know,  too,  that  men  have 
developed  racially  from  the  dullest  of 
moral  feeling.  It  has  been  by  the  slowest 
of  processes  that  evolution  has  produced 
an  ethical  consciousness.  So  the  child 
will  develop  gradually.     An  ethical  con- 


sciousness is  not  flashed  upon  him.  As- 
suming, however,  that  there  is  a  blunt- 
ness  of  moral  feeling,  the  first  thing  need- 
ful is  to  determine  the  temperament  of 
the  boy.  Perhaps  his  mind  is  intellectual 
rather  than  emotional.  If  so,  he  may  be 
led  to  an  intellectual  regard  for  truth, 
and  may  gradually  become  loyal  to  it. 
Appeals  may  be  made  to  his  reason.  The 
whole  utilitarian  philosophy  is  at  our  dis- 
posal and  can  be  applied  as  fast  as  the 
child  is  ready  for  it  Then,  too,  there  is 
the  ideal  of  truth  for  its  own  sake;  but 
this  is  an  incentive  rather  too  subtle  for 
most  men,  to  say  nothing  of  boys.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  emotionally  constituted 
and  only  dull  in  respect  to  moral  feeling, 
this  must  be  toned  up  by  sensible  and 
healthy  appeals  to  it.  The  child*s  love 
for  his  parents,  his  desire  for  the  appro- 
bation of  his  playmates,  etc.,  may  be 
made  use  of. 

Nothing  is  better  than  the  arousing  of 
the  religious  sentiments.  Many  minds 
must  have  a  religious  sanction  for  ethical 
conduct.  In  conclusion,  the  moulding  of 
a  moral  manhood  is  not  chiefly  the  appli- 
cation of  specific  methods  of  government. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  love  and  faith  are 
worth  more  than  knowledge.  Given  a 
reasonably  normal  child,  and  love  of 
parents,  unselfishly  and  discreetly  shown 
m  example  as  well  as  precept,  together 
with  faith  in  the  inherent  worth  of  human 
nature,  will  work  out  his  salvation  if 
anything  will. — Education. 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


BY  W.  W.  SUI.LIVAN. 


THE  School  Savings  Bank  is  an  out- 
come of  progressive  civilization,  and 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experi- 
ence. Its  introduction  does  not  mean  any 
extra  expense,  nor  does  it  interfere  with 
any  of  the  school  work  ;  on  the  contrary 
it  has  been  a  blessing  in  disguise.  After 
a  fair  trial  it  has  proved  to  1^  one  of  the 
great  educational  features  of  our  times. 
The  public  school,  above  all  others,  is  the 
place  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren the  habits  which  will  make  them 
good  citizens. 

We  are  living  in  a  progressive  age. 

*  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Sullivan,  of 
Latidenburg,  at  the  Convention  of  School  Di- 
rectors of  Chester  county,  February  22,  1897,  at 
the  West  Chester  Normal  School. 
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Every  day  brings  to  light  improvement 
in  one  direction  or  another,  not  the  least 
important  of  which  are  reforms  in  our 
methods  of  education.  As  the  object  of 
the  public  school  is  to  train  children  to 
good  citizenship,  lessons  of  thrift  and 
economy  should  be  taught,  since  these  im- 
impart  economic  ideas  to  the  child.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  people  graduate  from  year 
to  year  at  our  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  with  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, many  of  whom  make  a  total  failure 
of  life  because  they  have  not  been  well 
grounded  in  the  idea  of  thrift  and  econ- 
omy. School  Banks  should  be  encour- 
aged, as  they  will  check  extravagance, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  of 
the  American  people.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  nation  can  be  prosperous  except 
its  people  are  thrifty,  and  unless  we  edu- 
cate children  to  be  so  we  cannot  expect  it 
from  them. 

In  traveling  through  England  last 
summer  I  noticed  the  towns  dotted  with 
signs  of  **  Penny  Savings  Banks,*'  as  they 
are  termed  there,  and  looking  up  the 
matter  found  them  well  patronized,  es- 
pecially by  the  laboring  class  of  people. 
They  not  ouly  have  them  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools,  but  they  are  also 
carried  on  independently;  often  you  will 
see  them  in  connection  with  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  different  churches.  I  could 
readily  see  the  benefit  of  these  Savings 
Banks  to  that  country.  I  found  the  peo- 
ple in  a  prosperous  condition.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  wages  paid  to 
the  laboring  classes  there  are  much  less 
than  ours,  they  seem  to  get  along  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better;  and  yet  the  cost  of 
living  with  them  in  many  ways  is  no  less 
than  ours. 

And  why  is  this?  Because  they  are 
taught  to  economize  from  childhood. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Hon.  William 
E.  Gladstone,  who  was  the  first  one  to  in- 
troduce the  Savings  Banks  in  the  public 
schools  in  that  country.  In  one  district 
alone,  namely  Yorkshire,  these  penny 
savings  banks  have  as  many  as  two  mil- 
lion depositors,  with  forty-five  million 
dollars  to  their  credit,  and  have  only  been 
in  operation  thirty  five  years. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  present  will 
know  that  we  have  these  Savings  Banks 
in  this  country,  having  been  first  started 
by  J.  H.  Thiry,  of  Long  Island  City,  in 
the  schools  there,  in  the  year  1885.  ^^^ 
we  also  have  them  in  some  of  the  schools 
of  our  own  county,  of  which  we  will  no 


doubt  hear  from  Prof.  Philips  and  Supt. 
leister,  who  will  speak  on  this  subject. 

In  January,  1895,  with  the  permission 
of  my  fellow- directors,  and  with  the  aid 
of  our  teacher,  I  started  a  savings  bank  in 
the  Landenburg  piablic  school,  then  only 
one  room,  and  in  one  year's  time  the  chil- 
dren had  to  their  credit,  in  the  Dime  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  West  Chester,  over  two 
hundred  dollars.  What  great  a.spiration 
originates  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
having  an  account  in  the  Savings  Bank, 
and  the  bank  book! — how  proudly  they 
look  upon  it!  They  learn  early  to  com- 
pute and  keep  their  accounts.  I  have 
also  observed  that  many  of  these  small 
savings  have  helped  the  heads  of  families 
through  the  past  year.  The  main  sup- 
port of  the  families  of  our  village  has 
been  greatly  lessened  on  account  of  the 
general  depression  of  business,  and  I 
have  seen  where  these  small  savings  have 
at  times  been  a  great  help  to  them.  The 
child,  instead  of  going  to  the  store  and 
spending  his  penny  or  pennies  for  candy, 
has  put  it  into  the  bank,  and  thus,  when 
hard  times  came  along,  what  then  seemed 
small  trifles  turned  out  to  be  of  much 
help. 

Where  school  banks  have  been  intro- 
duced they  awaken  much  enthusiasm. 
In  looking  up  statistics  I  find  that  we 
have  about  thirty  thousand  depositors  in 
the  Savings  Banks  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  their  credit.  Then  why  not  teach 
economy  and  thrift  to  our  twelve  million 
of  children,  which  combined  with  com- 
pulsory education  will  redeem  to  a  great 
extent  the  paupers  and  prisoners  and 
lessen  our  expense  in  that  direction.  En- 
couraging industry,  frugality  and  econ- 
omy among  the  young  people  will  help 
to  reduce  taxes  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
the  standard  of  morality.  Lack  of  in- 
dustry and  economy  is  the  great  cause  of 
crime  and  intemperance.  If  good  habits 
are  taught  early  in  the  child,  bad  ones 
will  find  less  room  to  grow.  We  all  know 
that  a  thrifty  man  and  his  family  live 
better,  wear  better  clothes,  enjoy  life 
more,  can  do  more  good  to  others,  and  are 
better  socially  and  morally  than  those  who 
are  thriftless. 

Establishing  Savings  Banks  in  our 
schools  involves  no  labor  or  study  on  the 
part  of  the  child.  School  boards  need 
not  ask  for  authority  from  the  state  to  in- 
troduce the  banking  system,  they  having 
the  power  to  do  so  within  themselves. 
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The  money  deposited  by  the  children  need 
not  be  very  large.  In  fact  the  success  of 
*banks  depends  more  particularly  on  the 
large  number  of  depositors  rather  than  the 
large  amount  of  money  collected.  If  all 
the  directors  will  fall  in  line  with  their 
colleagues  in  this  movement  of  School 
Savings  Banks  it  will  be  a  movement  in 
the  right  direction  and  will  not  only  be  a 
credit  to  our  educational  system,  but  far- 
reaching  in  its  results. 


PI.EASING  OTHER  PEOPLE. 


BY  REV.  J.  P.  MILLER. 


MEN  usually  please  low  down,  and 
these  pleasure  mongers  strike  the 
key  of  the  passions  and  the  appetites 
which  are  in  man*s  lower  nature,  and 
neglect  wholly  the  spiritual  instincts. 
They  strengthen  all  that  is  evil.  If  you 
divide  every  man  into  two  parts  you  will 
find  below  the  medium  line  the  animal, 
and  above  it,  ihe  mind.  Pleasure-givers 
j;enerally  work  below  the  line — they  play 
on  the  passions  and  aim  to  please  the 
animal  taste,  making  that  strong  which  al- 
ready needs  the  bit  and  bridle. 

The  motive  in  pleasing  other  people 
sho^ild  be  their  good  to  edification.  You 
have  no  right,  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
man  happier  for  a  moment,  to  make  him 
worse  permanently.  You  have  no  right 
to  lower  his  moral  tone  by  sensual  pleas- 
ure. You  are  to  please  every  man,  but 
you  are  to  do  it  for  his  good.  It  is  a  part 
of  your  Christian  duty  to  carry  yourself, 
not  only  so  as  to  make  men  happy,  but 
so  as  to  make  them  happy  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  better. 

That  is  practical  Christianity.  Every 
man  should  live  among  his  fellows  as  a 
living  example,  so  that  those  about  him 
are  happy  and  feel  that  the  gladness  pro- 
duced in  them  by  his  presence  is  a  glad 
ness  which  works,  not  downward,  but  up- 
ward ;  that  it  cleanses  them,  purifies  them, 
ennobles  them  and  makes  more  of  man- 
hood in  them  than  they  would  be  able  to 
make  in  themselves.  It  is  the  ideal  of 
Christian  life  for  a  man  so  to  develop 
every  part  of  his  nature  —  intellectual, 
social,  moral  and  spiritual — that  wherever 
he  carries  himself  all  men  may  feel  the 
radiance  of  the  genial,  pleasurable  warmth 
of  his  being. 

We  are  to  please  by  the  talent  God  has 
given  us.     Blessed  is  the  man  who  knows 


how,  in  sacred  song  and  in  sweet  poetry, 
to  lift  up  homely  cares  and  take  necessary 
duties  out  of  their  drudgery.  If  God 
gave  you  humor,  see  to  it  that  by  it  you 
do  not  lead  men  to  damnation  and  de- 
struction. If  God  gave  you  a  cheerful 
spirit,  lift  up  the  careworn  by  it.  Wher- 
ever you  go,  shine  and  sing.  In  every 
household  there  is  drudgery  and  sorrow. 
When  going  into  such  homes  let  your 
cheerful,  buoyant  nature  shine  forth  and 
thus  please  to  edification.  Let  your 
humor  flash  across  care  and  sorrow.  It 
is  not  my  conception  of  religion  that  you 
are  to  shear  off  that  which  God  took  such 
infinite  pains  to  make  and  re-create  in 
every  generation  of  men.  My  conception 
of  religion  is  to  let  every  faculty  effulge. 
touched  with  celestial  fire.  Only  let  the 
lower  faculties  be  subservient  to  the 
higher,  and  let  these  higher  faculties 
have  power  to  flash  the  sanctified  fullness 
of  a  man's  nature.  Christianity  means 
the  totality  of  a  man,  developed  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 


FACTS  ABOUT  ALCOHOL. 


TAKEN  into  a  healthy  body,  alcohol  is 
little  short  of  poison.  Externally  ap- 
plied, alcohol  is  an  antiseptic  and  a  disin- 
fectant, though  it  is  principally  used  as  a 
local  irritant,  and,  allowing  it  to  evapor- 
ate, as  a  cooling  lotion  to  the  skin.  If 
the  vapor  is  confined  and  penetrates  to 
the  flesh  underneath,  or  if  the  alcohol  is 
diligently  rubbed  into  the  flesh,  it  hard- 
ens it.  in  this  way  it  is  of  use  in  pre- 
venting bedsores  and  the  like.  Spiritu- 
ous liniments,  which  contain  essential  oils 
and  other  stimulants,  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied with  friction  to  increase  nutrition 
at  the  place  which  is  the  seat  of  long- 
standing inflammation,  pain  and  stiffness, 
such  as  is  present  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
stiff  joints,  and  paralysis. 

Internally  the  action  of  alcohol  is  both 
local  and  general.  If  allowed  to  come 
directly  into  contact  with  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  it  irritates  them,  causing  them 
to  assume  an  inflamed  appearance.  If 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  large  or  more  or 
less  continuously  applied,  actual  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  of  the  surface  follows. 
When  the  alcohol  is  taken  with  food  and 
mixes  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
it  is  partly  decomposed  into  substances^ 
which  in  turn  decompose  the  gastric  juices, ' 
rendering  them  inert,  and  thus  depress* 
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ing  digestion.  Whatever  may  somelimes 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  use  of  stimulants 
with  meals,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  slight 
temporary  stimulating  effect  of  such 
drinks  is  at  all  compensatory  for  their  in- 
terference with  the  action  of  the  gastric 
fluids. 

Alcohol  enters  the  blood  unchanged 
and  is  distributed  by  it  to  the  various  or- 
gans and  parts  of  the  body,  where  its 
action  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  stom- 
ach. It  first  stimulates  the  organ  to  in- 
creased activity,  but  at  the  same  time 
causes  the  chemical  change  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ  by  which  the  organ 
itself  is  weakened,  so  that  eventually  de- 
pression ensues. 

It  is  this  peculiar  double  action  of 
alcohol  which  is  misleading.  So  long  as 
the  organs  of  the  body  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  alcohol  is  little  short  of  a  poison. 
The  organ,  in  order  to  do  its  work  pro- 
perly, needs  food,  and,  unless  there  is  in 
terference,  the  food  will  be  absorbed  and 
changed  into  proper  forms  of  nourish- 
ment. Alcohol  robs  the  organ  of  the 
power  of  doing  this. 

In  these  days  of  prepared  foods  and 
general  advance  in  science,  there  are  many 
ways  of  securing  the  only  beneficial  result 
which  alcohol  gives— that  is  to  say,  stimu- 
lation— without  resorting  to  its  use. — 
Youth^s  Companion. 


REFORM  IN  ENGLISH  SPELLING. 


BY  J.  D.  PYOTT.* 


CHANGE  is  not  always  reform,  in  the 
sense  usage  has  given  that  word. 
While  on  the  grand  scale  evolution  is 
continuous,  its  movement  is  rhythmic — 
periods  of  intense  activity  alternate  with 
what  seem  to  be  seasons  of  rest,  while  the 
elemental  forces  take  breath  for  another 
struggle  and  another  victory.  Sometitaes, 
relatively  if  not  positively,  there  is  retro- 
gression. It  is  wisdom,  therefore,  when 
changes  are  proposed,  to  * '  try  the  spirits ' ' 
before  committing  ourselves  to  the  guid- 
ance of  self-styled  reformers.  The  crank 
is  a  necessary  element  of  moral  and  social 
as  well  as  physical  movement,  but  not 
every  crank  is  adapted  to  useful  work. 
You  are  fully  justified  in  applying  this  to 
the  ** spelling  crank,"  as  this  class  of  re- 
formers are  odled  by  those  eminent  lead- 

*  Paper  read  before  Lancaster  City  Teachers* 
Institute,  September  2d,  1897. 


'  ers  of  public  opinion,  the  country  news- 

.  papers.  The  closer  the  inspection,  the 
more  severe  the  test,  the  better  for  all 

I  parties  if  any  proposed  change  have  a 

I  content  of  real  value. 

j  We  have  then  to  consider  why  we  spell 
at  all,  what  would  be  the  ideal  method, 
how  far  our  actual  practice  is  in  conform- 
ity with  such  method,  what  changes  are 
necessary  in  order  to  conform  to  it  more 
closely,  and  how  to  make  them. 

Savage  man  does  not  spell.  His  needs 
are  limited.  He  lives  for  to-dfiy— literally 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Hence  his  language 
is  confined  within  narrow  lines,  and  words 
perish  in  the  using,  having  served  their 
purpose.  But  the  circle  enlarges,  the 
brain  expands,  the  form  of  the  skull  is 
altered,  thought  takes  to  itself  wings. 
Direct  communication  no  longer  satisfies 
the  growing  man ;  he  must  project  his 
thought  beyond  the  limitations  of  time 
and  distance,  to  reach  his  fellows  beyond 
the  river  or  mountain  or  ocean  to-day, 
and  his  descendants  further  down  the 
stream  of  time  to-morrow.  Thought  as- 
pires to  universality  in  extension,  eter- 
nity in  duration.  Written  language  be- 
comes a  necessity— speech  must  become 
visible. 

Whatever  may  be  the  theory  to-day,  in 
practice  the  word  was  the  unit  of  speech, 
and  symbols,  more  or  less  arbitrary,  were 
agreed  upon  to  represent  the  spoken 
words.  The  Chinese  still  give  an  illus- 
tration of  this — they  came  so  far,  and 
stopped.  It  would  be  rather  inconveni- 
ent lor  us  to  teach  or  learn  150,000  char- 
acters for  the  words  in  the  new  diction- 
aries; so  we  need  not  look  further  in  that 
direction.  Other  races  moved  forward; 
observing  identical  sounds  in  numerous 
combinations,  they  grasped  the  idea  of 
symbolizing  these  sounds,  and  so  mini- 
mizing the  number  of  characters.  We 
need  not  follow  closely  the  history  of  the 
introduction  and  use  of  letters;  of  neces- 
sity progress  was  slow,  and  only  here  and 
there  approached  scientific  accuracy  or 
even  practical  uniformity;  and  before  this 
could  be  achieved,  the  invention  of  print- 
ing overtook  the  system  in  transition,  and 
cast  it  into  stereotyped  forms,  errors  and 
shortcomings  included.  This  caused  an 
arrest  of  development,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  later  centuries  has  made  no 
advance,  on  the  line  of  symbolism,  at  all 
commensurate  with  that  of  the  civiliza- 
tions of  antiquity. 
This  glance  at  history'  cannot  be  ex- 
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pected  to  cover  that  branch  of  the  subject, 
which  would  be  impossible  in  the  time  at 
disposal.  I  wish  only  to  drive  home  the 
point  that  written  language  is  speech 
made  visible — only  that,  and  nothing 
more;  that  spelling  and  writing  and  print- 
ing are  purely  mechanical  processes,  and 
that  the  symbols  of  speech  are  useful 
only  so  far  as  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
fully  and  accurately  representing  ihe 
spoken  words — and  no  further.  The  sole 
use  of  the  characters  we  call  letters  is  to 
transmit  by  way  of  the  eye  the  thought- 
content  of  the  spoken  word.  So  the  aim 
should  be  to  make  the  written  word  an 
exact  picture  of  the  spoken  word. 
From  this  it  follows: 

1.  Every  elementary  sound  should  be 
symbolized  by  a  distinct  character. 

2.  Every  character  should  have  a  defi- 
uate  sound  value. 

In  other  words,  an  ideal  alphabet 
should  be  as  nearly  phonetic  as  possible. 
There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  this 
conclusion,  nor  from  the  inference  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  forward  any  movement 
which  promises  to  help  us  toward  the 
ideal  standard. 

How  does  our  English  spelling  bear 
the  application  of  the  principles  we  have 
established?  There  are  at  least  40  ele- 
mentary sounds  in  the  language — we 
have  26  characters  wherewith  to  repre- 
sent them,  of  which  about  half  or  less 
have  a  definite  phonetic  value.  We  are 
thus  driven  to  the  use  of  various  make- 
shifts for  teaching  purposes — use  of  dia- 
critical marks,  combinations  of  characters 
to  symbolize  sounds  that  have  no  relation 
to  those  usually  belonging  to  either,  and 
so  on.  I  need  not  waste  your  time  with 
examples— any  text-book  for  primary 
grades  bears  the  evidence  of  these  de- 
vices, and  of  their  inefficiency,  upon  its 
face.  But  not  satisfied  with  this  patch- 
ing of  the  rents  in  the- old  garment,  we 
proceed,  by  way  of  ornamentation,  to  add 
and  prefix  and  insert  characters  that  have 
no  sound  value  whatever.  **  Silent  let- 
ters'*— think  for  a  moment  what  that 
means  :  characters  without  content — sym- 
bols with  nothing  to  symbolize — repre- 
sentations of  sounds  that  do  not  exist ! 
Could  absurdity  go  further?  The  tem- 
porary supplying  of  the  deficiency  of 
characters  finds  some  justification  in  the 
necessities  of  the  situation;  but  the  reten- 
tion of  this  useless  lumber  of  dead  letters 
can  only  be  explained  by  our  exceeding 
monkeyness — (that  is  my  word,  and  we 


may  spell  it  as  we  please).  The  print- 
ing of  the  useless  letters  in  different  type« 
and  the  mongrel  combinations  of  known 
characters  to  represent  sounds  unpro- 
vided for  in  our  alphabet,  that  children 
may  somehow  be  taught  to  read,  are  con- 
fession of  judgment  against  the  present 
method  of  spelling. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  all  this 
violation  of  common  sense  is  that  teacher 
and  pupil  spend  from  six  months  to  a 
year — I  think  this  is  a  safe  estimate,  after 
comparing  all  the  expert  opinions  within 
my  reach — in  trying  to  learn  to  spell 
wrong,  to  spell  in  defiance  of  reason. 
The  result  is  what  might  be  expected  ; 
very  few  people  ever  learn  to  spell  cor- 
rectly even  the  few  thousand  common 
words  of  the  language,  while  the  person 
who  can  answer  a  book-full  of  orthog^- 
phical  conundrums  without  an  error  is  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  prodigy. 

Perhaps  you  think  this  an  overstate- 
ment. The  occasion  which  led  to  my  ap- 
pearance before  you  is  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. At  a  Superintendents'  Convention 
in  Altoona,  Prof.  Fisher  told  us  how  a 
Pittsburg  firm  advertising  for  a  couple  of 
boys  required  a  written  application,  and 
of  220  letters  only  two  were  spelled  cor- 
rectly throughout.  Of  course  the  people 
who  are  always  seeking  cause  of  offence 
in  the  public  schools  would  be  horrified, 
and  attribute  this  to  defective  teaching. 
It  means  no  such  thing;  what  it  does 
mean  is  what  I  said  then  and  say  now — 
incorrect  spelling  of  English  is  the  protest 
of  nature  against  outrage.  An  examin- 
ation of  those  two  hundred  letters  would 
show  that  four-fifths  of  the  errors  were  in 
the  direction  of  phonetic  spelling — that  is, 
of  common  sense.  The  ear  knows  the 
sound  ;  we  fail  to  give  it  proper  symbol- 
ism to  the  eye ;  we  lose  the  benefit  of  as- 
sociation, and  the  mind  has  a  difficult 
task  in  retaining  the  arbitrary  forms. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  how  I  deter- 
mine on  what  line  errors  are  made.  My 
daily  work  covers  a  wide  range  of  manu- 
script, written  by  people  usually  above 
average  intelligence  and  training.  Al- 
most none  of  them  spell  with  certainty, 
and  the  errors  run  on  phonetic  lines. 

To  put  it  short,  our  Enjglish  ortho- 
graphy is  antiquated,  haphazard,  ineffi- 
cient, misleading — in  a  word,  unscientific. 
As  Dr.  Schaeffer  said  at  Altoona,  it  is  in- 
defensible on  any  reasonable  basis,  and, 
the  argument  for  reform  is  unassailable. 

The  objections  are  scarcely  worth  men- 
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tion — all  stand  on  a  common  ground — 
regard  for  the  old  because  it  is  old. 
*•  What  was  good  enough  for  our  fathers 
and  mothers  is  good  enough  for  us*' — 
tallow  candles,  stage  coaches,  and  all. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  nonsense.  Once 
prove  a  thing  to  be  wrong,  and  remedy 
possible,  and  the  older  the  wrong  is  per- 
mitted to  grow,  the  more  severe  the  con- 
demnation of  those  who  condone  it. 

Imagine  the  question  of  ttie  adoption 
of  an  alphabet  presented  as  a  new  one. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  person  pro- 
posing such  a  one  as  we  have  ?  Only  an 
institution  for  the  imbecile,  or  a  cemetery, 
woitld  seem  to  meet  his  case.  Since  the 
wrong  is  confessed,  let  us  find  the  remedy. 

Twenty- five  years  ago  there  were  those 
who  in  deprecation  of  spelling  reform  pre- 
dicted disastrous  consequences  to  etymol- 
ogy, and  philolog>%  and  many  other 
ologies  which  I  will  not  venture  to  enum- 
erate, since  I  know  nothing  of  them,  and 
might  mix  even  their  names.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  there  was  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  the  objection.  March,  Whitney, 
Haldeman,  agreed  in  declaring  that  no 
such  consequence  would  follow,  and  that 
this  reform  was  demanded.  If  you  recog- 
nize authority  in  these  matters,  what 
names  stand  higher?  For  myself,  I  pre- 
fer to  stand  on  reason  and  common  sense; 
notwithstanding  there  be  those  who  be- 
little reason  and  reasoners,  forgetting  that 
this  very  faculty  has  brought  man  from 
savagery  to  civilization.  As  Haeckel  cru- 
elly says,  those  only  decry  reason  who  are 
unable  to  comprehend  it;  so  let  them  pass. 

Dr.  Haldeman  was  one  of  those  whose 
splendid  learning  help>ed  to  make  Amer- 
ica glorious ;  and  I  remember  once  back 
in  the  seventies,  at  a  Lancaster  County 
Institute,  how  he  silenced  a  gentleman 
who  wanted  the  spelling  of  his  old  Bible 
left  intact,  by  writing  upon  the  blackboard 
a  verse  from  the  first  Wicklif  print  which 
nobody  could  read,  and  which  the  Doctor 
said  from  its  greater  age  was  of  course 
still  more  worthy  of  preservation.  He 
closed  with  the  prediction  that  after  an 
equal  interval,  our  spelling  would  be  as 
great  a  curiosity  to  the  future  scholar,  and 
none  but  a  scholar  could  master  it.  To- 
day it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  interval  will 
be  considerably  shortened. 

'*How  do  you  know?"  you  ask.  Be- 
cause history  repeats  itself— what  has 
been,  will  be.  We  are  in  the  transition 
period.  The  changes  made  in  our  gen- 
eration that  is  passing  away,  have  been 


on  the  right  lines.  The  tendency  of  man 
to  take  the  direction  of  least  resistance  is 
dropping  and  eliminating  the  dead  or 
silent  letters,  and  will  ultimately  solve 
the  question,  the  money  interest  in  old 
books  notwithstanding.  Any  new  ma- 
chine need  only  show  that  it  works  better 
and  cheaper,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
So  with  alphabets.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
those  who  think  that  standing  still  is  the 
easiest  way;  but  these  are  only  unburied 
dead — they  will  get  underground  after 
awhile.  Evolution  will  not  permit  the 
world  to  stand  still;  so  it  will  move  in  the 
direction  of  least  effort.  Even  those  whose 
skulls  are  filled  with  d o-ugh^  will  spell 
it  do  by  the  middle  of  the  20th  century. 

I  picked  up  a  college  catalog  the  other 
day  which  knew  when  to  quit  spelling 
^og;  program  is  spelled  correctly  even  by 
conservative  printers;  while  even  those 
adventurous  radicals  who  are  dropping 
the  e  from  hav  and  giv,  are  no  longer 
classed  with  Josh  Billings,  who  by  the 
way  was  the  best  speller  of  his  day,  and 
a  pioneer  reformer  of  blessed  memory. 
The  new  Standard  dictionary  (the  best 
I  ever  worked  with)  gives  us  alternative 
spelling  according  to  the  method  of  the 
Philological  Society;  and  at  last  even  the 
old  lexicon  which  came  over  in  the  ark^ 
with  a  portrait  of  Noah  for  frontispiece  to 
attest  its  antiquity,  in  the  1896  edition 
gives  in  its  prefatory  matter,  pages  xcvii 
et  seq. ,  the  list  of  amended  spellings  recom- 
mended by  the  Society.  The  time  is  not 
distant  when  a  new  International  will  be 
compelled  to  give  choice  of  spellings  in  its 
alphabetical  list,  wise  people  will  choose 
right,  and  soon  old  forms  will  disappear. 

What  can  we,  especially  you  teachers, 
do  about  it?  You  have  been  compelled 
by  your  teachers  and  Normal  professors 
to  sp)ell  by  the  book,  and  are  expected  to 
teach  your  pupils  likewise.  But  you  need 
not  be  cruel  in  enforcing  a  bad  law ;  do 
not  make  too  much  of  the  ability  to  re- 
member the  answer  to  thousands  of  verbal 
conundrums ;  let  the  child  know  that  the 
italic  silent  letters  are  so  many  tombstones 
over  empty  graves;  give  the  little  ones 
what  chance  you  can.  I  wish  I  could 
save  them  and  you  all  the  useless  drudg- 
ery ;  but  we  came  to  our  work  too  early 
for  that.  We  can  spell  properly  in  our 
private  correspondence,  and  in  writing  to 
the  papers,  and  refrain  from  condemning 
too  severely  misspells  on  phonetic  lines. 

No  reasonable  person  expects  or  propo^ 
ses  to  make  the  change  to  a  scientific 
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system  suddenly,  To  tear  up  written 
language  by  the  roots  would  be  undesir- 
able, even  were  it  possible.  The  Society 
proposes  for  present  adoption  only  such 
changes  as  are  immediately  practicable, 
the  present  alphabet  to  remain  unaltered, 
and  no  alteration  is  suggested  that  could 
be  confusing  or  misleading.     Here  are 

The  Ten  Rules 
Proposed  by  the  Philological  Society, 

1 .  e.— Drop  silent  e  when  fonetically  useless, 
writing  er  for  re^  as  in  live^  single^  eaten^  rain- 
ed, theatre,  etc. 

2.  ea.  — Drop  a  from  ea  having  the  sound  of 
€,  as  \n  feather^  leather,  etc. 

3.  0. — For  o  having  the  sound  of  u  in  but^ 
write  «,  as  in  above  (abuv),  tongue  (tung),  etc. 

4.  ou. — Drop  o  from  ou  having  the  sound  of « 
in  bill,  as  in  trouble  (truhl),n?«^/i  (ruf)  and  the 
like,  from  <?«r  unaccented  into^r,  in  honour,  etc 

5.  U,  ue. — Drop  silent  u  after  g  before  a,  and 
in  nativ  English  words,  and  drop  final  ue: 
guard,  guess,  catalogue,  league,  etc. 

6. — Dubl  consonants  may  be  simplified  when 
fonetically  useless ;  bailiff  {not  hall,  etc.),  battle 
(ball),  zvritten  (writn),  traveler,  etc. 

7.  d. — Change  d  and  ed  final  to  /  when  so  pro- 
nounced, as  in  looked  (lookt),  etc.,  unless  the  e 
affects  the  preceding  sound  as  in  chafed,  etc 

8.  gh,  ph.— Change ^A  and  ph  to/  when  so 
sounded  :  enough  (enuf),  laughter  (lafter),  etc., 
phonetic  ( fonetic),  etc. 

9.  8. — Change  s\.o  z  when  so  sounded,  espec- 
ially in  distinctive  words  and  in  ise:  abuse,  ^erb 
(abuze),  advertise  (advertize),  etc. 

10.  t. — Drop  /  in  tch:  catch,  pitch,  etc. 

You  will  find  these  rules  in  the  article 
furnished  to  Webster's  International  by 
Dr.  March,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, and  which  it  will  pay  you  to  read 
carefully,  as  illustrative  of  the  method. 
In  this  connection  I  will  also  give  you  the 
key  to  the  changes  made  in  the  seven- 
page  list  of  amended  spellings  proposed: 


au  :  a 

gh  :ck 

-rr 

:  r 

b    dropt 
bb:b 

h 

gh  :f 
dropt 

-re 

s 

:  er 
dropt 

c  :  s 

i 

dropt 

:  z 

ch  :c 

ie 

:  i 

sc- 

:  s 

:k 

:  e 

:  c 

dd:d 

-ine 

:  iu 

:sk 

d  :t 

-ise 

:  is 

-se 

:  s 

e    dropt 

:  ize 

:ze,  z 

ea  :  e 

-ite 

:it 

-some 

:  sum 

:  a 

-ive 

:  iv 

-tt 

:t 

eau  :  eu 

1 

dropt 

-tch 

:ch 

-ed  :  d,  t 

-11:1 

u 

dropt 

ei  :  i 

-le  :1 

ue 

dropt 

-en  :  n 

-nn 

:  n 

:  u 

eo  :  e 

0 

:  u 

-ve 

:  V 

:  0 

:i 

w 

dropt 

ff:  f 

ou 

:  u 

y 

:  i 

g    dropt 

:  0 

-zz 

:  z 

gg:g 
gh  :g 

vl 

dropt 

•  ze 

:  z 

gh  dropt 

:  V 

The  ten  rules  cover  all  the  words  in 
the  half-dozen  pages  following  the  article 
in  Webster,  and  the  key  indicates  the 
manner  of  their  application.  As  any  one 
may  see,  so  much  is  easily  practicable. 

It  will  be  objected,  of  course,  that  this 
is  only  the  entering  wedge,  and  the  real 
trouble  will  come  later.  This  is  true  in 
so  far  as  progress  cannot  be  expected  to 
stop  short  of  a  perfected,  scientific,  pho- 
netic system;  but  this  generation  will  not 
see  that  accomplished.  Besides,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  mastering  a  complete  phonetic 
system  is  greatly  overestimated  by  those 
who  have  not  tried  it.  Every  short  hand 
writer  surmounts  this  obstacle  with  the 
addition  of  a  full  set  of  entirely  new  sym- 
bols, learns  in  a  few  months  to  write  his 
language  at  least  twice  as  rapidly  as  with 
the  script  alphabet,  and  escapes  all  spell- 
ing drudgery  once  for  all.  1  never  heard 
of  a  single  student  of  phonography  who 
failed  to  master  the  mere  symtolism.  On 
the  basis  of  such  experience,  is  it  not  safe 
to  say  that  a  teacher  would  find  little  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  the  present  require- 
ments of  this  reform? 

A  recent  experiment  of  my  own  bears 
directly  upon  the  ease  with  which  pupils 
will  acquire  a  phonetic  system  based  on  a 
known  alphabet.  A  book  printed  in  the 
ordinary  character,  with  added  symbols 
providing  for  all  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  which  gave  all  verbs  regular 
]orms,  added  a  new  sexless  pronoun,  and 
made  other  supposed  improvements,  was 
presented  to  me  by  the  publisher  of  The 
Journal,  Finding  it  easy  reading,  I  con- 
cluded to  test  it  upon  a  thirteen-year-old 
grammar-school  pupil,  who  had  no  pre- 
paration other  than  what  you  had  given 
her  in  the  city  schools.  The  test  was  a 
severe  one,  the  phonetic  alphabet  supple- 
mented by  unknown  words  and  strange 
grammar;  yet  the  result  was  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  After  a  few  hours*  study 
she  was  able  to  read  with  considerable 
fluency,  interrupted  only  by  the  unknown 
words — the  phonetic  characters  giving  no 
trouble  whatever.  So  much  ior  the  diffi- 
culty of  mastering  a  phonetic  system  that 
makes  use  of  the  knowledge  we  already 
have!  Making  every  allowance,  I  risk 
nothing  in  saying  that  teachers  would  be 
able  to  use  such  an  alphabet  after  a  week 
of  study,  and  that  pupils  would  read  as 
well  after  using  phonetic  text-books  from 
September  to  Christmas,  as  they  would 
if  kept  at  work  on  the  present  alphabet; 
while  from  that  time  forward  they  and 
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if  kept  at  work  on  the  present  alphabet; 
while  from  that  time  forward  they  and 
you  would  be  rid  of  the  spelling  nuisance 
for  the  balance  of  your  lives,  and  future 
generations  would  know  it  no  more  for- 
ever! Is  that  not,  indeed,  **  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  *'  ? 

This  reform  is  at  the  door,  and  will  en- 
ter whether  we  will  or  no ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  giving -it  a  cheerful  welcome, 
or  hanging  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
wheels  of  progress.  You  will  feel  happier 
by  accepting  to  day  what  to-morrow  you 
must.  Step  into  line  with  the  procession 
or  fall  behind — that  is  your  only  choice. 

Only  one  more  word:  if  any  of  you  are 
disposed  to  come  to  the  front  in  this  mat- 
ter, do  not  be  deterred  by  the  venerable 
bugaboo  of  ** authority"  which  will  be 
industriously  paraded  by  those  who  are 
well  represented  by  the  ball  which  hung 
on  the  safety-valve  of  the  old  boilers. 
There  is  no  authority  in  matters  of  prac- 
tical science  but  that  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.  Act  in  accordance  with 
these,  and  you  will  have  the  consciousness 
of  right-doing  to  support  you  now,  and 
the  honor  and  blessings  of  generations  to 
come. 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION. 


"  WHATiseducation  ?**  asks  Mr.  Walter 
Wren,  and  his  answer  occupies  some  six 
pages  of  a  pamphlet  under  fifty  pages. 
This  is  better  than  ** Jesting  Pilate's*' 
treatment  of  a  similar  topic,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  seri- 
ous inquiry,  and  to  treat  it  seriously 
would  show  a  lack  of  humor,  or,  at  least, 
a  deficient  sense  of  proportion.  The  title 
should  have  run,  **  On  Accuracy  :  an  ad- 
dress to  schoolboys.*'  As  such  it  is  in 
everyway  commendable — pithy,  pointed, 
anecdotal,  practical.  The  anecdotes  must 
be  read  in  the  original,  and  we  who,  like 
Rab,  are  **  full  of  sairiousness,"  will  pick 
just  one  bone.  **The  study  of  natural 
science  should  come  before  all  others. 
The  works  of  God  are  better  worth  study- 
ing than  the  thoughts  of  men."  Is  not 
this  a  false  and  misleading  distinction? 
Are  not  the  thoughts  of  men  as  much  the 
work  of  God  as  the  material  world ;  nay, 
more  so,  in  a  sense,  as  man  was  created 
in  God's  own  image?  And  this  is  no 
verbal  quibble.  Must  not  the  child's  first 
lesson — or,  if  you  like  It,  the  preliminary 
of  all  form  teaching  —  be  a   language 


lesson?  ** First,"  continues  Mr.  Wren, 
**  comes  geography,  taught  at  first  by  the 
globe  and  maps  only,  no  books."  Is  not 
a  map  a  highly  artificial  product  of  human 
wit,  and  does  not  the  power  to  understand 
it  imply  a  comparatively  advanced  stage 
of  intelligence  ?  And  unless  the  human 
elements  of  history,  the  glamor  of  dis- 
covery, adventure,  and  travel  be  added, 
will  not  a  map  be  to  a  child  an  illegible 
palimpsest,  a  hieroglyph?  A  map  is  a 
brief  epitome,  a  far-off  copy  of  a  landscape, 
and  of  the  landscape  itself  does  not  Heine 
tell  us  :  "  Nature,  like  a  great  poet,  can 
produce  the  greatest  effects  with  the  most 
limited  means.  Here  she  has  only  a  sun, 
trees  and  flowers,  water  and  love.  True, 
if  the  latest  of  these  elements  be  lacking 
in  the  heart  of  the  spectator,  the  whole 
will  be  but  a  wretched  daub,  the  sun  a 
sphere  of  so  many  miles  in  diameter,  the 
trees  so  much  timber  and  firewood,  the 
flowers  so  many  whorls  of  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  the  water  so  much  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  combination." — London 
JoumcU  of  Education. 


SING  THE  OLD  SONGS. 


IN  many  a  patriotic  exercise  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  the  absence  of  genuinely 
patriotic  music  is  positively  painful.  Too 
often,  on  these  occasions,  the  musical 
selections  are  such  as  show  oS"  the  fine 
musical  training  of  the  school  or  perhaps 
the  marked  talent  of  a  few  picked  pupils. 
Now  classical  music  is  all  right.  It  is 
educative,  and  let  our  American  children, 
by  all  means,  have  the  culture  of  it.  But 
let  us  lay  aside  this  classical  music  on 
patriotic  occasions  and  let  the  whole 
school  join  with  a  hearty  will  in  the  rous- 
ing old  national  songs  that  wake  up 
genuine  love  of  country  in  the  little  men 
and  women  who  sing  them.  These 
children,  as  a  whole,  have  looked  on  with* 
pride  and  admiration  while  the  exercises 
were  going  forward,  whether  they  joined 
in  them  or  not,  and  are  toned  up  thereby 
to  an  aspiring  pitch  of  enthusiasm  where 
a  ringing  patriotic  song  like  **Hail 
Columbia"  or  ** Rally  Round  the  Flag," 
would  be  a  physical  relief.  Instead  they 
have  listened  rather  ruefully  to  the  finely 
executed  music  with  unfamiliar  words, 
and  have  gone  away  silently  all  their 
music  in  them. 

More  than  one  such  mistake  occurs 
every  year  in  the  schools,  and  nobody 
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dares  say  anything  for  fear  of  losing  some 
reputation  as  admirers  of  classical  music, 
just  as  crowds  go  silently  away  from  sym- 
phony concerts  meaning  nothing  to  them. 
A  nineteenth  century  public  school  is 
made  up,  ofttimes,  of  every  nationality 
under  the  sun.  These  children  snatch 
only  a  few  months  or  years  from  the 
clutch  of  Necessity  for  attending  school. 
Is  it  not  wise  to  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity with  this  miscellaneous  collection 
of  boys  and  girls  who  are  here  to  day  and 
there  to-morrow,  but  who  will  be  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  future  republic,  to 
deepen  every  loyal  impulse  and  lead  their 
training  toward  good  citizenship?  They 
are  in  a  stage  where  character  is  cooling 
in  the  mold,  and  everything  that  can  be 
done  to  fashion  and  form  them  aright 
must  be  done  quickly.  How  can  this  be 
done  better,  as  far  as  loyalty  to  country 
is  concerned,  than  to  encourage  this  sing- 
ing together  in  contagious  enthusiasm 
such  inspiring  old  songs  as  '*  Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  **Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  always,  first  and  last, 
**  America?"  Besides  these,  the  old  war 
songs  have  not  lost  their  inspiring  power. 
**  Three  Cheers  for  the  Red,  While  and 
Blue,"  has  stoutened  sinking  hearts  and 
quickened  lagging  footsteps  when  all  the 
preaching  and  precepts  in  the  world 
would  have  failed  to  have  done  either. 
«01d  songs  are  like  old  houses:— they  have 
acquired  a  sentiment,  a  history,  a  mellow- 
ness of  feeling,  from  hallowed  associations 
that  communicate  a  heart- warming,  en- 
•riching  influence. — Primary  Education, 


WHAT  GOD  GIVES  A  BOY. 


A  BODY  to  live  in  and  keep  clean  and 
healthy,  and  as  a  dwelling  for  his 
mind  and  a  temple  for  his  soul. 

A  pair  of  hands  to  use  for  himself  and 
others,  but  never  against  others  for  him- 
self. 

A  pair  of  feet  to  do  errands  of  love  and 
;kindness  and  charity  and  business,  but 
not  to  loiter  in  places  of  mischief  or 
'temptation  or  sin. 

A  pair  of  lips  to  keep  pure  and  unpol- 
luted by  tobacco  or  whisky,  and  to  spneak 
true,  kind,  brave  words;  but  not  to  make 
»a  smokestack  of,  or  a  swill  trough. 

A  pair  of  ears  to  hear  the  music  of  bird 
:and  tree  and  rill  and  human  voice;  but 
not  to  give  heed  to  what  the  serpent  says, 
or  to  what  dishonors  God  or  bis  mother. 


A  pair  of  eyes  to  see  the  beautiful,  the 
good,  and  the  true— God*s  finger-prints 
in  flower  and  field  and  snowflake — but 
not  to  feast  on  unclean  pictures  or  the 
blotches  which  Satan  daubs  and  calls 
pleasure. 

A  mind  to  remember  and  reason  and 
decide  and  store  up  wisdom  and  impart  it 
to  others,  but  not  to  be  turned  into  a  chip 
basket  or  rubbish  heap  for  the  chafi*  and 
the  rubbish  and  sweepings  of  the  world*s 
stale  wit. 

A  soul  as  pure  and  spotless  as  a  new- 
fallen  snowflake,  to  receive  impressions 
of  good  and  to  develop  faculties  of  powers 
and  virtues  which  shall  shape  it  day  by 
day,  as  the  artist's  chisel  shapes  the 
stone,  into  the  image  and  likeness  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


ESSENCE  OF  READING. 


BY  MARGARET  DEWITT. 


W 


E  all  read.  .  We  are  the  most  voraci- 
ous readers.  But  it  is  to  the  oral  ex- 
pression of  these  thoughts  of  others,  to 
the  oral  expression  of  our  own  thoughts 
that  too  little  attention  is  given. 

If  there  be  one  topic  more  than  another 
that  the  general  teacher  feejs  she  cannot 
fail  in  teaching,  it  is  reading.  Yet  the 
delivery  of  men  from  pulpit  to  rostrum 
testifies  that  there  has  been  failure  all 
along  the  line. 

Educational  forethought,  recognizing 
reading  as  **the  key-note  of  all  knowl- 
edge," gives  it  a  most  important  place  on 
every  course  of  study  and  a  liberal  margin 
of  time.  But  withal,  our  pupils  are  not 
good  readers,  and  as  a  consequence,  not 
good  talkers. 

Children  enjoy  reading,  are  pleased  to 
read.  When  the  child  for  the  first  time 
grasps  the  sense  contained  in  a  group  of 
words,  he  experiences  a  mental  elation 
easily  distinguished  from  a  mere  recogni- 
tion of  words.  It  is  to  that  mental  ela- 
tion the  appeal  must  be  made  for  the 
true  expression  of  the  thought. 

Every  teacher  meets  the  diflSculty  of 
obtaining  correct  phrasing  in  sentences. 
The  old  time  method  of  pausing  for  a 
certain  period  at  a  certain  punctuation 
mark,  has  been  so  long  relegated  to  the 
shades  that  few  modem  teachers  know  it 
even  existed.  It  had  its  use.  It  taught 
us  negatively. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  critical 
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spirit,  that  seems  to  permeate  all  litera- 
ture and  has  found  its  way  into  the 
schoolroom.  It  is  considered  as  especially 
adapted  to  procuring  fine  efifects  in  read- 
ing. 

Children  criticise  each  other,  usually 
upon  faults.  Occasionally,  under  the 
wiser  guidance  of  the  teacher,  they  are 
led  to  see  virtues.  Observation  questions 
whether  the  child  may  not  be  robbed  of 
his  realization  of  the  beauty  of  a  senti- 
ment by  his  endeavor  to  know  just  why 
his  fellow-pupil  so  expressed  the  idea. 

To  the  thoughtful,  then,  must  come 
the  ever  pertinent — How?  How  may  I 
attain  all  that  is  best  from  my  pupils  in 
this  transmission  of  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  ground  them  aright  in  the  power  to 
transmit  their  own  ? 

Madame  de  Stael,  we  are  told,  owed  her 
reputation  and  popularity,  as  a  conversa- 
tionalist, to  her  ability  as  a  listener.  First, 
then,  the  teacher  must  be  a  good  listener. 
No  small  skill  is  necessary  to  manifest 
the  same  degree  of  pleasure  on  the  seven- 
teenth rendition  of  **  The  boy  sees  a  cat,*' 
as  upon  the  first.  But  it  is  a  duty  you 
owe  as  much  to  Seventeen  as  to  One. 
The  full  reward  will  come  in  the  added 
zest  and  relish  in  the  lesson. 

The  power  of  interest  in  the  individual 
effort  of  a  pupil,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  It  is  not  sufl5cient  that  you 
apparently  hear,  you  must  hear  gladly. 
Every  variety  of  intonation  and  cadence, 
by  which  the  child  gives  you  what  he 
has  gained  from  the  printed  page,  must 
find  vibration  in  your  ear. 

True,  he  may  strike  falsely.  But  mark 
you  well,  whether  his  concept  is  the  re- 
sult of  reasoning  or  of  rashness.  Check 
no  individuality.  Furnish  him  .with  no 
previous  example,  if  you  wish  for  the 
best  within  him.  Allow  his  personality 
to  show  itself  wherever  possible. 

What  matter,  if  one  render  with  fire, 
fury  and  outspoken  tone,  the  other  with 
suppressed  but  concentrated  energy,  so 
that  each  portray  what  he  has  gleaned 
from  the  mass  of  words  before  him  ? 

Gain  expression.  The  essentials,  voice 
and  articulation,  may  be  directed  better 
from  that  standpoint. 

Phonic  analysis,  spelling  and  diacriti- 
cal marking,  all  of  which  are  begun  in 
the  primary  grades  and  should  continue 
during  school  life,  will  perfect  articula- 
tion. Labored  and  studied  efforts  will 
thus  be  avoided.  A  word  grows  in 
beauty  by  the  dress  you  give  it.     Leave 


it  bare,  it  is  commonplace.  Garb  it,  as 
the  child  will  find  it  in  that  great  book 
that  should  be  his  constant  companion, 
the  dictionary,  and  you  invest  it  with  a 
new  interest. 

Correct  pronunciation  in  the  teacher 
leads  to  correct  pronunciation  from  the 
pupil.  Elegancies  of  diction  are  not  lost 
even  upon  tiny  ears. 

It  has  been  so  customary  to  give  drill 
upon  the  vowel  elements  only,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice,  that  it  seems  an 
unwritten  law.  Consonants,  however, 
fill  so  large  a  space  in  our  words,  that,  to 
me,  they  should  receive  an  equal  share  of 
attention. 

English  so  abounds  in  the  sharp  and 
sibilant  s,  that  from  the  first  year  the 
child  should  be  taught  to  soften  and  re- 
fine it.  The  disagreeable  nasality  that 
frequently  accompanies  ng,  is  overcome 
by  carrying  it  up  and  down  the  scale. 
Sweett,  of  England,  tells  us  that  terminal 
r  is  losing  the  smooth  and  burring  sound 
so  noticeable  in  the  North  and  West  and 
taking  the  liquid,  pleasing  vanish  of  our 
southern  brothers. 

To  summarize  :  —  Let  your  reading 
lesson  be  the  mirror  wherein  you  see  re- 
flected the  child's  soul.  Let  it  be  the 
channel  through  which  you  start  his  craft 
of  personality  on  to  the  sea  of  future 
power  in  manhood.  Let  it  be  his  guide 
in  speech — that  which  makes  him  the 
future  exponent  of  his  country,  its  lan- 
guage and  its  individuality. — Primary 
Education, 


SHORT  SERMONS  FOR  BOYS. 


A  Swedish  boy  fell  out  of  a  window 
and  was  badly  hurt,  but,  with  clenched 
lips,  he  kept  back  the  cry  of  pain.  The 
king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  saw  the 
boy  fall,  prophesied  that  the  boy  would 
make  a  man  for  an  emergency.  And  so 
he  did,  for  he  became  the  famous  Gen- 
eral Bauer. 

A  boy  used  to  crush  the  flowers  to  get 
their  color,  and  painted  the  white  sides 
of  his  father's  cottage  in  Tyrol  with  all 
sorts  of  pictures,  which  the  mountaineers 
gazed  at  as  wonderful.  He  was  the  great 
artist  Titian. 

An  old  painter  watched  a  little  fellow 
who  amused  himself  making  drawings  of 
his  pot  and  brushes,  easel  and  stool,  and 
said :  **That  boy  will  beat  me  one  day." 
And  he  did,  for  he  was  Michael  Angelo. 
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A  German  boy  was  reading  a  blood- 
and-thunder  novel.  Right  in  the  midst 
of  it  he  said  to  himself,  ''  Now,  this  will 
never  do.  I  get  too  much  excited  over  it. 
I  can't  study  so  well  after  it.  So  here  it 
goes/'  and  he  flung  the  book  out  into  the 
river.  He  was  Fichte,  the  great  German 
philosopher. — Christian  Leader, 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY  FREDERIC  BURK. 


THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  in  its  local  aspects,  but 
the  illustrations  are  taken  from  schools  in 
Massachusetts,  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  problem  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts  is 
typical  of  general  tendencies  throughout 
the  nation.  A  limited  area  of  observa- 
tion was  chosen  to  warrant  concrete  and 
specific  statement,  and  Massachusetts  was 
selected  for  the  historical  reason  that  this 
State  has  been  a  leader  in  the  systems  of 
preparing  teachers.  More  than  one- third 
of  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  in 
Massachusetts  have  passed  through  the 
courses  in  the  first  and  last  of  the  schools 
where  the  recitations  that  I  have  quoted 
were  heard,  and  I  venture  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  graduates  of 
one  other  school,  practically  all  the  nor- 
mal school  graduates  in  Massachusetts 
up  to  the  year  1896  memorized  similar 
definitions,  and  were  drilled  systemati- 
cally in  these  pretensions  of  settled  prin- 
ciples of  education  under  the  name  of 
**  psychology  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion." The  ruling  tendency  in  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  proceeds  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  code  of  principles  has 
been  absolutely  established  upon  the  basis 
of  the  so-called  introspective  psychology, 
with  its  tastefully  worded  definitions  and 
artistic  classifications. 

Now,  this  form  of  psychology  was  in 
the  zenith  of  its  popularity  during  the 
Middle  Ages, — ^just  after  the  time  when 
a  number  of  the  sedate  monks  wearily 
withdrew  from  the  mathematical  disputes 
over  the  number  of  dancing  demons  a 
needle-point  could  comfortably  accommo- 
date, and  fell  to  revealing,  from  their 
inner  consciousness,  the  constructive 
principles  by  which  God  made  the  uni- 
verse. The  same  view  of  psychology  is 
the  basis  of  much  of  the  work  done  to- 
day in  education, — in  practice  and  the- 


ory— although  it  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  in  almost  all  other  practical 
applications  of  the  phenomena  of  mind. 
The  teachers  who  promulgate  these  pre- 
tensions of  the  firm  establishment  of  edu- 
cational principles  are  honest  and  sincere 
to  the  core,  and  they  are  confident  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  principles  when  properly 
applied  according  to  the  specific  recipes 
which  normal  schools  give  their  pupils. 
They  believe  what  they  say  with  the 
same  fervid  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
ancients  believed  in  the  flatness  of  the 
earth.  They  come  by  these  conceptions 
honestly  and  legitimately,  for  they  were 
taught  to  accept  them  by  their  teachers 
as  they  are  now  retailing  them  to  their 
own  pupils.  Thirty  years  ago  this  was 
the  psychology  of  reputable  colleges,  and 
when  the  normal  schools  began  to  ex- 
pand, it  was  considered  proper,  since 
teaching  had  to  do  with  the  training  of 
the  soul,  to  give  instruction  in  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  soul.  (;^onsequently 
a  cargo  of  this  old  college  psychology  was 
shoveled  into  the  normal  schools,  with- 
out much,  if  any,  selection.^  The  modem 
world  has  inherited  this  mediaeval  psy- 
chology as  the  horse  has  inherited  his  fet- 
lock, not  because  he  has  any  use  for  it, 
but  simply  because  his  ancestor  had  one. 
But  the  cause  of  education  is  too  im- 
portant to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it,  to  permit  personal  respect' for 
good  men  and  women  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  con- 
ducted upon  a  basis  of  the  hallucinations 
of  mediaeval  mysticism, — on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  problems  of  mind  have  all 
been  solved,  and  that  classification  and 
definition  constitute  the  solution.  It  was 
a  puerile  confusion  even  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  for  Aristotle  had  pointed  out,  cen- 
turies before,  that  there  is  an  essential 
distinction  between  the  state  of  posses- 
sing wealth  and  the  ability  to  define 
wealth.  Of  course,  a  large  amount  of 
the  time  devoted  to  this  obsolete  psy- 
chology is  spent  in  making  harmless  defi- 
nitions and  classifications,  which  bear  the 
same  relation  to  modern  psychology  as 
those  of  Linnaeus  bear  to  modern  botany. 
Except  for  the  loss  of  time  and  energy 
that  might  be  usefully  applied,  there  can 
be  no  great  objection  to  classifying  judg- 
ments as  those  of  ** extent**  and  ** con- 
tent; *'  a  farmer  might,  without  injury  to 
his  product,  separate  his  pea-pods  for 
market  into  those  which  contain  an  even 
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number  of  peas  and  those  which  contain 
an  odd  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
positive  reasons  why  the  institutions 
which  pretend  to  prepare  teachers  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  our  educational 
systems  and  methods  should  not  be  re- 
stricted in  their  work  to  the  dogmas  of 
defunct  scholasticism.  The  development 
of  the  modern  sciences  of  biology,  an- 
thropology, history,  and  genetic  psycho- 
logy has  brought  to  light  facts  in  radical 
conflict  with  most  of  the  old  principles, 
in  the  absolute  and  universal  form  in 
which  they  are  promulgated.  One  of  the 
fundamental  conflicts  between  the  old 
and  the  new  arises  from  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  older  philosophies  conceived 
the  possibility  that  the  child  in  its  de- 
velopment from  infancy  to  maturity  could 
proceed  on  any  other  than  a  straight,  un- 
broken line,  or  that  at  any  stage  of  its 
growth  it  could  essentially  change  in 
character.  Consequently,  an  analysis  was 
made  of  the  mind  simply  at  maturity,  and 
education  has  proceeded  upon  the  naive 
assumption  that  these  laws  must  apply 
equally  well  to  any  stage  of  growth.  If 
this  assumption  be  not  true,  and  if  the 
child  in  process  of  development  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  adult,  then  it  is 
unfortunately  clear  that  mediaeval  psy- 
chology and  the  pedagogical  methods  de- 
rived from  it,  which  now  constitute  the 
stock  in  trade  for  the  preparation  of  most 
teachers,  rest  on  dogmatic  foundations 
that  are  false. 

Embryology  throws  some  suggestive 
light  upon  the  radical  difierence  ofchild- 
hood  from  maturity.  The  human  fcetus 
roughly  follows  the  disjointed  line  of  de- 
velopment which  marks  the  evolution  of 
animal  life.  Up  to  four  months  before 
birth  the  organism  is  essentially  an  aquatic 
animal,  provided  with  rudimentary  gill 
slits  and  the  developed  nerves  of  equili- 
bration characteristic  of  aquatic  life.  At 
a  later  stage  it  has  a  coat  of  hair,  and  a 
tail  longer  than  its  legs,  with  the  neces- 
sary muscles  for  moving  this  organ.  This 
class  of  singular  phenomena  constantly 
appear  during  the  embryological  period; 
they  are  nourished  and  grow  rapidly  for 
a  time,  as  if  the  whole  destiny  of  the 
organism  were  to  become  some  one  of  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life.  Then  the  pur- 
pose is  more  or  less  suddenly  changed. 
New  forms  and  new  organs  appear,  dis- 
placing or  absorbing  the  old,  and  the 
organism  seems  to  obtain  a  new  destiny, 


which  in  turn  may  wholly  or  partly  dis- 
appear. Some  of  these  forms  do  not 
wholly  disappear,  and  physiologists  now 
enumerate  in  the  adult  human  organism 
more  than  one  hundred  parts  of  the  body 
which  have  no  known  function,  and  whose 
presence  cannot  be  explained  except  upon 
the  theory  that  they  are  remnants,  or 
rudimentary  organs,  of  some  of  these 
broken  tendencies  through  which  the 
organism  has  passed.  Such  is  the  pineal 
gland,  which  was  declared  by  Descartes 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  but  is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  remnant  of  the  organ  of 
vision  as  still  found  in  lower  reptiles. 
The  semi-lumar  fold  at  the  internal  angle 
of  the  eye  is  the  remnant  of  the  third  eye- 
lid of  marsupials.  The  vermiform  ap- 
pendage, which  is  such  a  menace  to 
human  life,  is  the  remnant  of  an  enor- 
mous organ  in  herbivora.  The  ear  mus- 
cles, which  in  few  people  are  functional, 
are  recognized  as  rudiments  of  muscles  of 
much  use  to  lower  animals.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  human  fcetus,  the  brain  is 
made  up  of  three  parts,  of  which  the 
hinder  part  is  by  far  the  longest,  as  in  the 
case  of  lower  animals.  There  is  then  no 
trace  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  which 
constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  adult 
brain,  just  as  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
lower  orders.  The  mid-brain  later  shows 
the  same  enlargement  for  the  centres  of 
sight  and  hearing  that  these  portions 
have  in  birds  and  certain  fishes.  Still 
later  the  proportions  are  reversed:  the 
hind-brain  dwindles  away  relatively,  to 
become  the  slight  enlargement  of  the 
spinal  cord  as  the  base  of  the  brain,  known 
as  the  medulla  oblongata;  the  midbrain 
shrivels,  to  become  the  small  nodules 
known  as  the  quadrigemina ;  and  the 
narrow  neck  connecting  the  fore-brain 
and  the  mid-brain  swells,  to  become  the 
huge  cerebral  hemispheres.  Embryolog- 
ical growth  is  clearly  not  a  harmonious 
development.  The  line  of  growth  is 
broken,  proceeding  in  one  direction  for  a 
time,  and  then  suddenly  turning  off"  in  a 
new  direction,  as  if  the  organism  were 
continually  making  mistakes  and  correct- 
ing them  before  it  is  too  late.  The  path 
of  growth  is  strewn  with  the  remnants  of 
these  abandoned  tendencies. 

Moreover,  the  rate  of  growth  is  not 
constant,  but  proceeds  by  fits  and  starts. 
It  would  be  patently  absurd,  in  embry- 
ologYi  to  attempt  to  apply  the  laws  of 
activity  of  the  matured  foetus  to  any  of 
the  lower  stages.     There  is  a  species  of 
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land  salamander  provided  with  lungs  in- 
stead of  gills,  but  which  is  an  evolution- 
ary product  of  the  common  aquatic  sala- 
mander that  breathes  by  means  of  gills. 
If  the  young  of  this  land  salamander  be 
cut  from  the  mother  at  a  certain  period 
before  normal  birth,  and  thrown  into  the 
water,  they  swim  and  breathe  through 
their  gills ;  but  if  they  be  thrown  into 
water  after  normal  birth,  they  drown.  In 
the  early  stage  they  are  water  animals, 
and  the  laws  of  water  animals  govern 
them ;  but  if  left  to  mature  they  become 
land  animals.  The  same  principle,  we 
must  admit,  applies  to  the  development 
of  the  human  child. 

In  biology,  the  phenomenon  of  birth  is 
merely  a  stage  in  a  process,  and  implies 
nothing  of  a  revolutionary  nature  in  the 
sense  in  which  scholasticism  has  regarded 
it.  In  fact,  as  respects  changes  in  internal 
structure  of  the  organism  and  in  psychic 
phenomena,  birth  is  in  all  probability  of 
far  less  momentous  significance  than 
adolescence,  which  takes  place  years  after 
birth.  The  same  process  of  growth,  by 
uncompleted  tendencies,  is  everywhere 
observable.  Up  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year  there  is  a  very  rapid  growth  of  the 
body  in  height  and  weight;  but  from 
this  time  until  the  beginning  of  the 
pubertal  changes,  growth  is  relatively 
very  slow.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
the  brain  has  reached  two- thirds  of  its 
size  at  maturity,  and  from  this  period 
until  tbe  seventh  or  eighth  year  the  rate 
of  growth  is  slower.  At  the  latter  age 
the  brain  has  practically  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, though  growth  does  not  actually 
cease  until  late  in  life.  The  senses  of 
touch,  taste,  and  smell  are  tolerably  well 
developed  at  birth,  but  hearing  is  not  ac- 
quired for  some  days,  and  the  complete 
coordination  of  the  eyes  is  not  accom- 
plished until  several  months  have  passed. 
There  are  distinct  periods  for  learning  to 
creep,  to  walk,  and  to  talk,  and  each 
advance  for  a  time  almost  monopolizes 
the  organism*s  attention  and  energy. 
Some  of  these  accomplishments  are  not 
wholly,  nor  essentially,  the  result  of  train- 
ing ;  swallows  kept  caged  until  after  their 
usual  time  for  learning  to  fly,  and  then 
released,  fly  readily.  The  feats  are  the 
developed  results  of  forces  which  *  *  ripen ' ' 
internally  at  approximately  definite  times. 

Training,  to  be  beneficial,  and  not  posi- 
tively injurious,  must  follow  closely  the 
lines  of  these  internal  forces.  In  the 
matter  of  speech  development,  Lrukens, 


Tracy,  Steinhal,  Schultze,  Kussmaul, 
Preyer,  and  others  have  worked  out  very 
clearly  the  details  that  illustrate  the  in- 
ternal development  of  muscle  and  nerve. 
In  these  coarser  forms  of  education,  at 
least,  the  teacher's  function  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  nurseryman,  who,  though 
he  cannot  make  trees  grow,  can  yet 
assist  their  growth  by  providing  proper 
food  and  cultivation.  The  pedagogue's 
notion  that  he  can  teach  children  to  ob- 
serve, to  compare,  to  judge,  and  to  reason, 
at  any  time  or  period  of  development  he 
pleases,  is  a  pretty  conceit,  very  like  the 
conceit  of  the  faimer  who  deludes  him- 
self with  the  notion  that  it  is  he  who 
makes  trees  grow.  Muscles  come  into 
functional  maturity  by  periodic  growths ; 
the  larger  and  more  fundamental  muscles 
arrive  at  maturity  before  the  smaller. 
Yet  the  present  principles  of  education  re- 
quire nearly  all  hand  work  as  now  taught 
in  the  schools  to  be  given  in  the  reverse 
order.  Hancock  has  shown  by  careful 
experiments  that  the  functional  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  muscles,  used  in  much 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school 
work,  does  not  reach  its  height  until 
much  later  in  childhood  than  our  school 
principles  have  provided  for.  Dr.  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  Miss  Shinn,  and  Dr.  Lukens. 
in  their  studies  of  children's  spontaneous 
drawings,  repeatedly  chronicle  periods  of 
intense  activity,  almost  approaching  a 
mania  for  drawing,  separated  by  periods 
in  which  there  is  slight  interest  in  the 
exercise. 

There  appear  during  the  time  of  rapid 
brain  and  body  growth  of  children  up  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year  a  number  of 
distinct  classes  of  psychic  phenomena,  as 
singular  in  their  way  as  are  the  rudimen- 
tary organs  on  the  physical  side.  Some 
of  these  phenomena,  such  as  doll-playing 
by  girls,  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon 
adult  activities ;  but  there  are  others 
which  seem  to  have  no  destiny  whatever 
in  the  adult  activities  of  civilized  man. 
Frequently  they  appear  in  opposition  to 
his  best  interests,  just  as  the  water- 
breathing  habit  of  the  embryonic  land 
salamander  appears  in  opposition  to  the 
activities  of  its  matured  destiny.  Among 
the  tendencies  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  early  stages  of  childhood, 
and  later  dwindle  away  or  wholly  dis- 
appear, are  the  bullying  and  teasing 
proclivities  of  children,  instincts  to  fight 
without  adequate  provocation,  to  fear 
imaginary  monsters  in  the  dark,  to  fear 
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feathers  and  fuzzy  things,  to  imagine 
life  in  inanimate  things,  to  worship 
fetishes  in  a  rudimentary  way,  and  to 
maintain  generally  a  most  singular 
parallelism  with  early  stages  of  growth 
of  civilization  in  the  race.  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  Professor  Earl  Barnes, 
their  students,  and  others  have  collected 
a  mass  of  curious  phenomena  of  this  sort, 
which  is  forcibly  suggestive  of  the  well- 
ing up  into  early  childhood  of  ancestral 
traits,  that  come  and  go  as  did  the  gill 
slits  in  the  embryo,  and  are  directed  in 
time  and  method  of  appearance  by  forces 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school- 
master. In  embryology,  the  view  is  now 
commonly  accepted  that  these  succeeding 
tendencies,  though  opposing,  bear  a 
necessary  functional  relation  one  to  the 
other.  The  tail  of  the  polliwog  is  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  legs  of 
the  frog.  If  the  tail  be  cut  off  or  seri- 
ously injured,  the  animal  never  reaches 
the  frog  stage. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  studies 
are  significantly  pointing  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  similar  law  in  the  psychic 
development  of  the  child.  These  curious 
phenomena  are  not  mistakes  of  nature 
nor  errors  in  economy. — a  view  that  scho- 
lasticism has  impressed  upon  methods  of 
education.  They  are  stages  of  growth 
functional  and  necessary  to  the  healthy 
development  of  the  next  stages.  Dawson, 
in  his  monograph  upon  human  monstros- 
ities, develops  this  law  in  detail.  He 
finds  that  the  occurrence  of  one  deform- 
ity in  embryological  growth  tends  to 
make  others  appear,  and  that  human 
monstrosities  are  largely  the  result  of 
arrested  development  at  some  one  stage. 
If  this  law  is  general  and  is  applicable 
to  the  period  of  childhood,  as  classified 
facts  now  strongly  indicate,  the  dogmas 
of  present  school  work  which  make  a 
business  of  suppressing  and  maiming  the 
tadpole  tails  of  child  nature,  because 
they  seem  of  no  use  to  the  adult  period, 
need  critical  overhauling.  The  kinder- 
garten, for  example,  takes  away  the 
child's  doll,  and  gives  it  block  pyramids 
to  play  with;  and  the  whole  effort  is 
distinctly  to  suppress  the  emotional,  and 
to  develop  the  intellectual,  according  to 
the  codes  and  forms  of  adult  thinking. 
These  conditions  indicate  clearly  that 
there  is  now  urgently  needed  a  pedagogy 
of  the  instincts,  which  will  necessarily 
be  radically  different  from  the  pedagogy 
of  adult  human  reason  that   has  been 


forced  upon  childhood  by  introspective 
psychology. 

From  the  seventh  or  eighth  year, 
when  the  body  materially  slackens  its 
rate  of  growth  and  the  brain  practically 
reaches  its  maximum  size,  until  the  pu- 
bertal changes  begin  to  appear,  there  is 
an  enigmatic  period  upon  which  investi- 
gation has  as  yet  shed  little  light  further 
than  to  show  that  it  is  a  period  distinctly 
different  in  essential  features  from  that 
which  precedes  and  from  that  which  fol- 
lows. Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  in  his  study 
of  the  progressive  stages  of  a  child's  de- 
velopment, suggests  of  this  stage  that  it 
is  probably  a  time  of  preparation  for  the 
adolescent  upheaval.  As  an  animal 
pauses  before  its  critical  leap  to  gather 
all  its  forces,  so  the  organism  for  the 
time  seems  motionless  as  it  draws  in  all 
its  available  energy  preparatory  to  the 
real  birth  of  man. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  summarize 
even  the  main  features  of  the  adolescent 
period.  The  adolescent  seems  to  obtain 
his  heritage  from  his  ancestors  in  a  mad- 
dening and  perplexing  flux  and  fervor. 
There  is  a  violent  surging  upward  oi 
interests,  hopes,  ideals,  duties  new  to  the 
individual,  but  probably  old  to  the  race. 
In  the  early  pubertal  changes  there  is 
a  rapid  acceleration  in  growth,  with  the 
appearance  of  a  large  number  of  new 
organs  and  functions,  followed  later  by  a 
period  of  retarded  growth  as  the  changes 
draw  near  completion.  There  are  numer- 
ous alterations  in  size,  form,  and  relative 
position  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  and 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  but  of  course 
the  crucial  changes  are  those  of  the  sex- 
ual organs,  the  functions  of  which  have 
lain  dormant  throughout  childhood.  Key 
and  Hartwell,  from  studies  of  thousands 
of  children  and  of  juvenile  death-rates, 
find  that  the  periods  of  maximum  growth 
are  also  the  periods  of  maximum  power 
to  resist  chronic  diseases.  Such  studies 
as  those  of  children's  interest  in  drawing 
and  history,  and  their  comprehension  of 
arithmetic,  agree  in  showing  an  accel- 
erated activity  in  these  lines.  Lancas- 
ter finds,  from  a  study  of  the  biographies 
of  one  hundred  musicians,  that  ninety- 
five  gave  significant  evidence  of  rare- 
talent  before  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
Of  fifty  artists,  the  average  age  at  which. 
a  marked  success  was  achieved  was  sev- 
enteen years;  of  one  hundred  actors,, 
eighteen  years;  of  fifty  poets,  eighteen 
years;  of  one  hundred  scientists,  eighteen 
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years;  of  one  hundred  professional  men, 
twenty-four  years;  of  one  hundred  wri- 
ters, thirty-one  years;  of  fifty  inventors, 
thirty-three  years.  The  average  time 
for  leaving  home  of  fifty  missionaries  was 
twenty-two  years,  and  of  one  hundred 
pioneers,  seventeen  years. 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
more  salient  contributions  that  biology 
ofiers  education.  Other  sciences,  like 
anthropology  and  history,  are  equally 
rich.  It  needs  no  further  argument  to 
show  that  a  mind  which  gravely  accepts 
as  a  psychology  for  these  varying  periods 
of  childhood  the  classifications  of  the 
adult  mind,  without  even  rolling  up  the 
trousers,  taking  in  the  waistband,  or  cut- 
ting off  the  sleeves,  cannot  be  trasted  to 
establish  fixed  principles  of  education. 
The  fundamental  conception  of  the  soul 
which  flourished  when  men  believed  that 
it  resided  in  the  pineal  gland,  as  the  her- 
mit crab  resides  in  its  borrowed  shell, 
dominates  our  education  to-day.  The 
new  conception  of  the  child  is  so  radi- 
cally different  from  the  old  that  grave 
conflicts  occur  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  work  of  determining  methods  of 
training.  We  can  no  longer  assert  as  a 
finality,  for  example,  that  the  logical 
order,  so  manifest  in  adult  thinking,  is 
the  order  employed  throughout  the  stages 
of  child  development.  The  facts  already 
gathered  about  children's  thought  pro- 
cesses point  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
much  of  adolescent  thinking  and  some 
of  child  thinking  is  by  the  formal  order 
of  observation,  comparison,  and  judg- 
ment, as  laid  down  by  the  old  logicians, 
yet  the  great  mass  of  processes  by  which 
a  child's  conclusions  and  actions  are 
produced  belongs  to  a  different  order, 
the  data  for  which  we  must  seek  in  the 
thought  processes  of  uncivilized  man, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  those  of 
animals.  The  indications  are  that  the 
child  is  made  up  of  blind  instincts  and 
impulses  which  well  up  from  within,  and 
that  he  jumps  to  conclusions  in  a  way 
that  shows  the  labored  processes  of  the 
logical  order  not  only  meaningless,  but 
injurious  to  the  full  development  of  the 
processes  that  follow.  The  numerous 
and  careful  studies  in  children's  draw- 
ings made  by  Barnes,  Brown,  Shinn, 
lyukens,  Sully,  Ricci,  Maitland,  and 
many  others  emphatically  agree  in  show- 
ing that  the  subject  does  not  unfold  in 
the  logical  order  from  observation  and 
comparison  by  synthesis  to  a  conception 


of  the  whole,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  reverse  process.  Similarly,  our 
present  methods  in  arithmetic,  in  science, 
in  music,  in  language,  assume  that  the 
order  of  the  development  of  instincts  is 
logical.  Experience  has  shown  that 
there  is  something  askew  in  the  matter. 
Studies  in  child  psychology  are  revealing 
the  causes  of  this  difficulty  in  the  work 
of  instruction.  If  there  is  an  order  of 
thinking  which  does  not  appear  in  adult 
logic,  our  primary  methods  are  in  need 
of  revision. 

The  principles  of  language-teaching 
are  giving  no  end  of  trouble  in  practice. 
One  code  of  principles  asserts  that  every- 
thing that  the  senses  convey  to  the  child's 
mind  must  be  immediately  drawn  out 
again  in  the  form  of  language.  I  quote 
from  the  code:  **The  power  of  language 
must  keep  step  with  the  power  of  acqui- 
sition to  hold  thought  for  use."  This 
dictum  is  undoubtedly  true  for  some  per- 
iods of  development.  But  the  scientific 
studies  of  the  subject  so  far  made  strongly 
confirm  the  view  that  there  are  certain 
growing  periods  when  the  mind  seeks  to 
take  in  much,  and  to  discharge  little  in 
the  form  of  language.  The  modern  con- 
ception of  mentality  derived  from  the 
facts  of  the  sciences  of  neurology  and 
genetic  psychology  is  becoming  enlarged, 
and  we  are  now  not  so  ready  to  declare 
that  consciousness  occupies  the  whole 
field  of  mentality.  There  are  evidences 
of  necessary  building  processes  in  the 
sphere  of  mentality  that  must  be  per- 
mitted to  work  a  long  time  before  they 
rise  to  the  threshold  of  consciousness, 
and  still  longer,  perhaps,  before  consci- 
ousness is  prepared  to  put  them  forth  in 
language.  There  is  proof  that  there  are 
thousands  of  impressions  of  sense  which 
are  not  sufficient,  through  lack  of  force 
or  immaturity  of  nerve  conduction,  to 
set  up  a  conscious  state,  but  which  never- 
theless accomplish  significant  changes  in 
the  nervous  mechanism  below  the  thresh- 
old of  consciousness.  In  the  face  of 
facts  of  this  character,  we  are  not  able  to 
assert,  as  this  old  code  of  principles 
asserts,  that  in  all  periods  of  the  child's 
growth  be  must  be  able  to  express  in 
language  every  detail  that  his  senses 
take  in.  There  are  evidences,  too,  of 
periods  that  are  distinctly  absorbent, 
when  there  is  a  paralysis  of  expressive 
power,  and  there  are  periods  when  the 
reverse  is  true. 

There  is  another  principle  sound  and 
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respectable  within  its  own  limits,  which 
is  forced  at  times  by  this  spirit  of  uni- 
versalizing principles  of  education  to  do 
injury.  It  is  the  principle  of  habit.  It 
is  true,  as  the  code  says,  that  habits  are 
formed  early  in  life.  At  least  some 
habits  are,  such  as  sucking  and  walking; 
others  do  not  come  until  adolescence. 
Some,  as  walking,  are  useful  throughout 
the  entire  life;  others,  as  sucking,  serve 
their  function,  and  then  die.  There  are 
hundreds  of  these  habits,  welled  up  by 
the  forces  of  instinct  at  approximately 
definite  periods,  of  the  same  character, 
which  probably  perform  as  essential 
though  perhaps  not  as  manifest  func- 
tions, and  disappear  in  the  same  way. 
At  their  times  of  activity  they  probably 
are  as  necessary  as  the  tail -wagging  habit 
of  the  tadpole.  Yet  our  education  by 
the  principles  of  the  mediaeval  concep- 
tion of  the  soul  is  constantly  at  war  with 
these  habits.  A  list  of  habits  used  by 
adult  man  is  picked  out,  consecrated  as 
virtuous,  and  taught  to  babes,  in  many 
cases  years  before  the  internal  forces 
which  give  these  habits  a  license  to  live 
are  developed.  Other  habits  not  found 
in  this  class,  though  in  every  way,  it  may 
be,  as  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
child's  next  stage,  are  condemned  and 
crushed  by  all  the  artifices  known  to  the 
schoolmaster.  Habit  is  a  principle,  but 
not  a  universal  one;  it  needs  interpreta- 
tion for  each  stage  of  growth. 

It  is  not  needful  to  multiply  illustra- 
tions of  this  necessary  conflict  between 
the  old  conception  of  childhood  and  the 
new.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  let  me 
flatly  ask:  Does  the  code  of  so-called 
principles,  by  which  many  normal  schools 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  work, 
rest  upon  a  substantial  foundation?  Has 
the  science  of  education  in  these  schools 
kept  abreast  of  the  development  of  its 
sister  sciences,  and  in  touch  with  them  ? 
If  we  must  answer  these  questions  nega- 
tively, what  shall  we  say  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  deduced  from  them,  methods 
which  the  teachers  are  trained  to  learn, 
trained  to  believe  in,  and  trained  to  de- 
fend? But  let  me  emphasize  the  warn- 
ing that  the  new  contributions  of  science 
cannot  be  offered  as  substitute  dogmas 
for  the  old  dogmas.  They  are  not  com- 
plete nor  suflScient,  nor  by  their  very 
nature  can  they  ever  be  sufficient,  to 
constitute  a  code  of  principles  for  fitting 
out  teachets  as  automatons. 

Yet  it  would  be  untrue  to  leave  the 


pessimistic  impression  that  this  mediaeval 
tendency,  which  has  been  described,  is  an 
absolute  one,  although  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  dominant  one  in  normal  school 
work.  In  certain  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  a  tendency  based 
upon  modem  conceptions  of  mind  is  gain- 
ing ground.  In  two  of  the  normal  schools 
of  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  de- 
partments of  pedagogy  and  psychology 
have  abandoned  the  assumption  that  prin- 
ciples derived  from  an  adult  conception 
of  mind  are  directly  applicable  to  the 
child.  It  is  true  that  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  instruction  still  proceeds 
upon  the  old  lines,  but  the  work  in 
methods  is  largely  controlled,  at  least  in 
Massachusetts,  by  the  demands  of  the 
school  officers  who  engage  teachers. 
School  superintendents  naturally  believe 
in  the  tenets  of  faith  in  which  they  have 
been  schooled. 

No  special  course  is  given  in  the  **  prin- 
ciples of  education."  A  critical  study 
of  the  history  of  education  takes  its 
place.  Rousseau's  Emile,  Comenius's 
School  of  Infancy,  Montaigne's  Educa- 
tion of  Children,  Pestalozzi's  Leonard 
and  Gertrude,  and  Froebel's  Education 
of  Man  are  subjected  to  critical  class 
study.  The  attitude  assumed  toward 
these  books,  the  instructor  informed  me, 
is  that  of  a  search  for  the  culture  mater- 
ial contained  in  the  lives  and  ideals  of 
these  educational  reformers.  The  prin- 
ciples which  are  put  forth  were  care- 
fully studied  as  showing  the  path  along 
which  education  has  traveled,  not  as  final 
dogmas. 

We  have  here  a  tentative  first  step. 
The  work  of  the  preparation  of  teachers 
has  before  it  an  inviting  future.  Me- 
disevalism  will  necessarily  be  sloughed 
off.  With  the  mass  of  facts  which  the 
industry  of  sister  sciences  has  laid  at  the 
door  of  pedagogy,  and  the  inspiration 
which  comes  with  personal  investigation, 
there  is  a  force  which  bodes  well  for  the 
future  of  education.  But  at  present  one 
thing  is  critically  needed.  In  this  pioneer 
age  of  reconstruction,  the  work  of  the 
schools  demands  teachers  of  discretion- 
ary intelligence  and  the  power  of  sus- 
pended judgment,  able  to  deal  with  work- 
ing hypothesis.  Not  all  the  old  is  useless, 
but  the  old  comes  down  to  us  in  the  ter- 
minal moraine  of  a  glacier  of  mediaeval 
metaphysics,  now  evaporating,  and 
modem  pedagogues  must  do  what  modem 
scientists,     modem    philosophers,     and 
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modern  theologians  are  doing, — proceed 
to  pick  up  from  this  detritus  any  odds 
and  ends  of  precious  metal  for  which  the 
new  world  offers  a  market. 

The  great  trouble  caused  by  the  old 
conception  and  method  now  is  that  prin- 
ciples are  stated  in  universal  form  which 
in  fact  have  only  a  limited  application; 
and  the  danger  from  the  new  spirit  is 
that  possible  hypotheses  are  sometimes 
set  forth  as  axioms.  Pedagogy  must  be 
submitted  to  the  same  crucial  process  of 
Au/klarung,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts 
that  the  correlative  modern  sciences  are 
offering,  to  which  all  other  forces  of 
civilization  are  subjected.  To  this  spirit 
and  method  the  normal  school  must  open 
its  doors.  It  must  become,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  work -shop  of  first-hand  investiga- 
tors, not  a  retail  junk- shop  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  catechisms  of  the  Mahatmas 
who  once  lived  on  the  Mountain,  serenely 
contemplating  the  world  and  life  as  an 
unbroken  plain,  breathing  an  atmosphere 
of  universality,  and  thinking  in  terms  of 
reverberating  definitions  and  ornamental 
classifications. — Atlantic  Monthly  .October, 


BANDS  OF  MERCY  IN  SCHOOI.. 
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[ORE  children  can  be  reached  through 
the  schools  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Committees  should  be 
interviewed,  and  their  interest  in  the 
matter  solicited  and  gained. 

The  opportunities  of  a  teacher  to  edu- 
cate in  humanity  are  very  great.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  form  a  Band  of  Mercy. 
The  pledge  is  as  follows :  **  I  will  try  to 
be  kind  to  all  living  creatures,  and  try  to 
protect  them  from  cruel  usage.'*  The 
children  should  sign  the  pledge,  choose  a 
name,  and  elect  a  president  and  secretary. 
It  is  well  that  the  teacher  should  be  presi- 
dent. It  need  take  but  a  few  minutes  of 
each  week  for  the  scholars  to  repeat  to- 
gether the  pledge.  A  time  for  exercises 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  meant  to  be 
in  part  a  recreation,  is  set  apart  in  most 
schools.  This  time  can  occasionally  be 
used  for  the  Band  of  Mercy,  and  thus 
avoid  hindrance  to  regular  study. 

One  Band  in  a  Rhode  Island  school  ap- 
points a  committee  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gramme for  each  meeting  with  the  teach- 
er's assistance. 

Reading  lessons,  etc.,  will  give  the  in- 
terested teacher  many  opportunities  for 


reminders  between  regular  meetings. 
Many  teachers  will  gladly  use  **  Black 
Beauty**  as  supplementary  reading,  and 
the  children  are  sure  to  like  it.  It  is 
recommended  for  that  purpose  by  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

In  connection  with  school  work,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  children  should  write 
compositions  on  the  subject  of  kindness 
to  animals  and  to  human  beings.  With 
wise  help  from  the  teachers,  much  good 
may  result  from  this  exercise,  and  it  will 
aid  in  keeping  up  the  interest. 

Good  pictures  of  animals  and  flowers 
should  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  school 
rooms.  Those  representing  some  kind 
action,  such  as  giving  food  and  water  to 
hungry  and  thirsty  animals,  are  especially 
suitable. 

In  order  that  Bands  of  Mercy  may  re- 
main active  after  they  are  formed,  some 
one  whose  heart  is  in  the  work  should 
help  and  encourage  the  teachers  by  visiting 
the  schools  from  time  to  time.  Humane 
literature  might  also  be  given. — Humane 
Society  Leaflet, 
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BY  REV.  J.  S.  KIEFFER. 


AN  address  delivered  at  the  Northwest- 
ern University,  June  13.  1893,  ^X 
William  Frederick  Poole,  LL.  D.,  which 
has  for  its  theme  **The  University  Li- 
brary and  the  University  Curriculum,** 
takes  its  start  from  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, when  compared  with  the  in 
crease  of  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  is  diminishing,  and  the  re- 
lated circumstance  that  the  age  at  which 
students  enter  college  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. In  1840,  the  proportion  of  under- 
graduates to  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try was  I  to  1,549;  io  1880,  I  to  3,000. 
The  disparity  is  probably  greater  now. 
The  average  age  of  freshmen  at  Harvard 
on  admission  is  now  upwards  of  nineteen 
years ;  a  circumstance  which  President 
Eliot  regards  with  solicitude,  saying, 
**  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  many 
students  graduated  at  the  age  at  which 
they  now  enter.** 

The  author  of  this  address,  suspecting^ 
the  tendency  to  be  older  than  this  cen- 
tury, made  examination,  with  reference 
to  this  point,  of  the  early  classes  at  Har- 
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vard,  beginning  with  the  first  class  of 
1642.  Selecting  from  the  classes  between 
that  date  and  1659,  the  seventeen  men 
best  known  for  the  reputation  they  had 
achieved  in  life,  and  looking  up  their 
ages,  he  found  that  six  of  them  had  en- 
tered college  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  two 
at  fourteen,  six  at  fifteen,  and  three  at 
sixteen.  **It  will  be  a  mistake,"  he 
says,  *'  to  suppose  that  the  scholastic  re- 
quirements at  Harvard  were  then  low. 
I  shall  later  state  what  those  require- 
ments were,  and  will  now  only  remark 
that  there  was  probably  not  one  graduate 
at  Harvard,  in  the  last  class  of  1893,  who 
could  have  passed  the  final  examinations 
and  taken  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the 
class  of  1642." 

Dr.  Poole  agrees  with  President  Eliot 
in  considering  it  no  good  sign  that  the 
average  age  of  entrance  has  been  so 
greatly  advanced ;  it  does  not  signify 
more  thorough  training  or  better  scholar- 
ship. * '  The  most  successful  professional 
and  literary  men,  as  a  rule,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  were  the  men  who 
completed  their  college  studies  early  in 
life.  Colleges  are  now  competing  with 
each  other  in  raising  the  average  age  of 
candidates  for  admission  by  increasing 
the  technical  conditions  of  entering,  often 
in  the  form  of  grammatical  puzzles  and 
philological  conundrums.  * '  The  late  age 
of  entrance  is  due,  not  to  a  superior 
standard  of  scholarship,  as  compared  with 
that  of  former  times,  but  chiefly  to  the 
slow,  postponing  and  wasteful  methods 
of  instructing  young  persons  in  the 
classics,  the  most  fruitful  and  advantage- 
ous period  of  a  child's  life,  as  regards  the 
acquisition  of  these  languages,  being 
allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

How  much  may  be  accomplished  with 
ease,  at  a  very  early  age,  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  is  shown  by  the  experience  and 
testimony  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  as  given 
in  his  Autobiography.  **  I  have  no  re- 
membrance," says  Mr.  Mill,  '*  of  the  time 
when  I  began  to  learn  Greek.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  was  when  I  was  three 
years  old.  My  earliest  recollection  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  committing  to  memory 
what  my  father  termed  vocables^  being 
lists  of  common  Greek  words,  which  he 
wrote  out  for  me  on  cards.  Of  grammar, 
until  some  years  later,  I  learned  no  more 
than  the  inflections  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs;  but,  alter  a  course  of  vocables, 
proceeded  at  once  to  translation.     I  re- 


member going  through  ^Esop's  Fables, 
the  first  Greek  book  which  I  read.  I 
read  in  18 13  [he  was  then  seven  years  old] 
the  first  six  dialogues  of  Plato."  The 
other  prose  authors  which  he  remembered 
to  have  read,  up  to  the  time  he  was  eight 
years  old,  were  the  following :  The  whole 
of  Herodotus,  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia, 
the  Memorabilia,  some  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Philosophers  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
and  part  of  Lucian  and  Isocrates. 

That  this  result  was  due  to  the  method 
pursued,  and  not  to  superiority  of  natural 
endowment,  Mr.  Mill  is  very  positive  in 
affirming,  declaring  himself,  in  respect 
of  natural  quickness  of  apprehension,  re- 
tentiveness  of  memory,  activity  and  en- 
ergy of  character,  to  have  been  rather 
below  than  above  par.  The  narrative  of 
his  education,  he  says,  **may  be  useful 
in  showing  how  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  may  be  taught,  and  well 
taught,  in  those  early  years  which,  in 
the  common  modes  of  what  is  called  in- 
struction, are  little  better  than  wasted." 
Later  he  adds :  *  *  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment shows  the  ease  with  which  this  may 
be  done,  and  places  in  a  strong  light  the 
wretched  waste  of  so  many  precious  years 
as  are  spent  in  acquiring  a  modicum  of 
Latin  and  Greek  taught  to  school-boys, 
a  waste  which  has  led  so  many  educa- 
tional reformers  to  entertain  the  ill- 
judged  proposal  of  discarding  these  lan- 
guages altogether  from  general  educa- 
tion." 

The  same  lesson  is  taught  by  the 
experience  of  the  Mather  family,  a  family 
whose  members,  **for  four  generations 
and  for  a  hundred  years,  had  no  rivals  in 
New  England  as  men  of  influence  and 
intellectual  power. ,  From  1643  to  1723, 
eight  members  of  the  family  were  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College,  and  the  average 
age  at  which  they  entered  college  was 
twelve  years  and  ten  months."  Increase 
Mather  taught  his  boys  and  girls  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  very  much  as  James 
Mill  taught  his  son.  They  learned 
these  languages  early,  easily,  naturally. 
When  Cotton  Mather  entered  Harvard 
College,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  and 
six  months,  he  spoke  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin ;  had  composed  many  Latin  treat- 
ises; had  read  Cicero,  Ovid,  Virgil  and 
Terence;  had  finished  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  and  had  read  portions  of 
Homer  and  Isocrates.  **The  mental  ac- 
tivity of  this  family,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  no  counterpart  in  our  day.     More 
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than  six  hundred  of  their  books  were 
printed,  and  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  publishers,  and  all  books  were  issued 
by  subscription.  Their  books  are  now 
eagerly  sought  for  by  libraries  and  col- 
lectors, in  Europe  as  well  as  America, 
and,  although  they  are  (/<fa(/ books,  in  the 
sense  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  dead  lan- 
guages, their  cost  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  exceeds  that  of  the  writings  of  any 
other  five  families  which  have  ever  lived 
in  America.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
this  record  ?  That  they  were  men  of  un- 
usual natural  abilities  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned; but  in  my  judgment,  the  expla- 
nation, in  a  large  measure,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  educated  by 
methods  of  teaching  now  lost  sight  of, 
and  in  the  early  years  of  childhood  which 
are  now  allowed  to  run  to  waste.** 

It  is  surprising  how  small  a  part  the 
grammar  played  in  those  early  days. 
The  grammars  were  very  simple  things, 
'*  wholly  unlike  the  ponderous  and  per- 
plexing manuals  now  put  into  the  hands 
of  modern  students."  They  contained 
scarcely  more  than  the  inflexions  of  nouns, 
adjectives  and  verbs.  The  grammar  al- 
most universally  used  for  twelve  centuries 
was  known  as  the  **  Donatus,'*  from  the 
name  of  its  author,  the  teacher  of  St. 
Jerome.  It  was  the  first  book  which,  in 
1450,  came  from  the  press  of  John  Guten- 
berg, and  was  so  small  a  work  as  to  cov^er 
only  nine  pages  of  ordinary  type.  The 
grammar  which  succeeded  this  one,  and 
of  which  more  than  a  thousand  editions 
were  published,  was  known  as  the  '*Cor- 
derius,"  from  the  name  of  its  author,  the 
teacher  of  John  Calvin.  Like  its  prede- 
cessor, the  •*Corderius**  was  a  very  brief 
and  simple  affair.  It  was  on  such  ap- 
parently inadequate  grammars  as  these 
that  generations  of  great  scholars  were 
brought  up. 

The  difference,  in  respect  of  grammars, 
between  those  days  and  the  present  time, 
is  suggestive,  and  indicates  one  probable 
cause  of  the  difference  as  regards  results 
between  the  former  and  the  present 
method .  The  aim  seems  formerly  to  have 
been  to  give  to  young  persons,  at  as  early 
a  day  as  possible,  a  practical,  working 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, equipping  them,  to  begin  with, 
only  with  so  much  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
mar of  them  as  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  They  were  first  of  all 
promptly  introduced  into  that  great  world 
of  life  and  literature  which  has  had  so 


much  to  do  with  human  culture,  and  be- 
ing made  as  it  were  free  citizens  of  that 
republic,  were  encouraged  to  make  them- 
selves, by  extensive  reading,  more  and 
more  acquainted  there.  ''Drill  in  'the 
subjunctive  of  the  essential  part  *  was  de- 
ferred until  the  pupil  had  a  full  vocabu- 
lary, and  was  familiar  with  the  inflections 
and  with  the  Roman  plan  of  placing  words 
in  constructing  a  sentence.  Syntax  was 
then  evolved  from  the  language  itself, 
and  not  taken  from  a  grammar.*' 

This  difference  between  getting  a 
knowledge  of  syntax  by  evolution  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  itself  and 
getting  it  from  a  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage is  the  fiuncfum  saliens  of  the  whole 
difference  between  the  two  methods.  The  ' 
former  order,  which  seems  to  have  been 
more  natural  and  rational,  has  been  in  a 
measure  reversed.  "Formerly,**  said 
Prof.  Bowen,  of  Cambridge,  "we  studied 
grammar  in  order  to  read  the  classics, 
nowa  days  the  classics  are  studied  as  a 
means  of  learning  grammar.  Surely  a 
more  effective  means  could  not  have  been 
invented  of  rendering  the  pupil  insensible 
to  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  i>oets, 
orators  and  historians,  of  inspiring  dis- 
gust alike  with  Homer  and  Virgil,  Xeno- 
phon  and  Tacitus,  by  making  their  words 
mere  pegs  on  which  to  hang  long  dis- 
quisitions on  the  latest  refinements  of 
philology/*  "Latin  and  Greek,*'  says 
Prof.  Gildersleeve,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  "  are  to  be  studied  primarily 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  people,  as  manifested  in  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  not  because 
Latin  and  Greek  are  convenient  vehicles 
for  the  communication  of  a  certain  amount 
of  linguistic  philosophy  or  comparative 
grammar.  Such  matters  are  entirely  out 
of  place  in  the  early  stages  of  study.  The 
beginner  has  to  do  with  results,  not  pro- 
cesses." 

The  domination  of  grammar  has  evi- 
dently inflicted  much  injury  upon  the 
study  of  the  classics.  For  the  sake  of 
the  grammar,  men  have  been  in  danger 
of  losing  the  language,  The  ponderous 
manuals  of  the  present  day  are  doubtless 
far  more  "scientific**  than  the  old 
*  *  Donatus  *  *  and  '  *  Corderius, '  *  which 
seem  poor  and  bare  in  comparison,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  have  produced 
proportionately  better  results.  After  alJ, 
the  grammar  was  made  for  the  language, 
and  not  the  language  for  the  grammar. 
This  is  a  grievous  thing,  the  usurpation 
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and  tyranny  of  grammar.  Browning's 
poem  on  ''The  Burial  of  a  Grammarian  " 
shows  in  a  very  striking  manner  what  re- 
sults it  is  capable  of  producing. 

This  address  has  been  interesting  to 
t:s  for  several  reasons,  but  chiefly  because 
of  the  testimony  it  bears  to  the  truth 
which  we  have  recently  insisted  upon  in 
these  columns,  that  any  vital  thing,  what- 
soever it  may  be,  is  eternally  and  unalter- 
ably superior  to  the  philosophy  of  it.  It 
serves  to  show  that  the  substitution  of  the 
philosophy  of  a  thing  for  the  thing  itself 
works  as  mischievously  in  matters  edu- 
cational as  in  matters  religious.  It  is  a 
strange  delusion  that  leads  to  such  sub- 
stitution. What  is  first  is  first,  and  that 
which  is  second  can  never  take  the  place 
of  it.  Get  the  thing  itself,  and  then,  in 
due  time,  you  shall  have  the  philosophy 
of  it  also;  or,  if  not,  you  shall  have  the 
satisfaction,  at  least,  of  possessing  the 
thing  itself;  the  philosophy  of  it  you  can 
possibly,  upon  necessity,  afford  to  do 
without.  But  to  seek  to  get  the  thing  by 
getting  the  philosophy  of  it,  that  is  a  bad 
way — my  friend,  try  it  not.  Neither  the 
thing  itself  nor  its  philosophy  can  you 
satisfactorily  compass  in  that  manner. — 
Reformed  Church  Messenger. 


WHY  STUDY  PSYCHOLOGY  ? 


THERE  is  no  occasion  for  the  every- 
day teacher  to  worry  because  he  is 
not  a  psychologist.  There  is  much  psy- 
chology that  he  might  as  well  not  know. 
He  should  not  study  for  the  sake  of  say- 
ing that  he  knew  it,  to  appear  learned, 
to  show  that  he  is  professionally  well 
read,  nor  yet  that  he  may  pass  an  ex- 
amination. 

He  needs  no  more  psychology  than  will 
help  him  to  teach  better.  It  is  not  that 
he  may  teach  more  scholastically ;  that 
he  may  better  imitate  Dr.  A,  Professor  B, 
or  Major  C ;  not  that  his  class  may  get 
higher  marks  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  spelling,  music,  or  even  in  tem- 
perance physiology;  but  rather  that  he 
may  so  manage  and  teach  the  school  that 
the  pupils  will  learn  in  the  best  possible 
way  to  know,  to  thinks  to  do,  and  to  be  the 
best  they  can. 

The  best  knowing,  thinking,  doing, 
and  being  is  the  aim  of  the  school,  and  if 
the  teacher  can  secure  these  in  the  best 
way  without  a  knowledge  of  psychology, 
then  there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  read 


or  think  more  about  it.  If,  however,  it 
can  aid  him,  he  wants  just  that  much  of  it. 

I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  find  what  he 
needs  in  the  study  of  the  mind  of  the 
child  rather  than  of  the  adult;  of  its 
activity,  rather  than  its  anatomy  ;  of  the 
real  rather  than  of  an  imaginary  child  ; 
of  life  and  books,  rather  than  of  either 
alone. 

He  will  find  the  most  help  in  studying 
the  activity  of  the  child's  mind  when  it 
works  nafuraify ,'  under  special  training; 
9Lt  different  periods. — American  Teacher. 


MORALITY  IN  NATURE. 


MORALITY  is  embodied  in  nature. 
Ideas  of  gocdness  and  badness  are 
received  from  things.  Whenever  child- 
ren are  taught  to  use  their  own  faculties, 
powers  of  choice,  of  intelligent  selection, 
must  be  developed,  until  by  habit,  per- 
haps by  instinct,  preference  for  the  good, 
dislike  for  the  bad,  becomes  ingrained. 
It  is  no  more  difBcult  to  make  children 
realize  the  immutability  of  moral  laws 
than  it  is  to  teach  them  the  immutability 
of  physical  laws.  Just  as  a  child  knows 
the  effect  of  gravity,  or  the  action  of  fire 
upon  the  body,  so  it  can  be  brought  to  a 
realization  of  the  distinction  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  the  beautiful  and  the 
ugly.  The  standards  of  these  qualities 
are  absolute.  Perception  of  them  must 
come  through  intelligent  observation  and 
natural  training. 

If  we  are  ever  to  get  true  morality  as 
well  as  true  intellectuality  in  the  schools, 
it  will  be  by  making  the  pupils  recognize 
the  rightness  of  things.  Material  things, 
plant.s,  flowers,  crystals,  animals,  never 
lie,  never  cheat;  all  nature  hums  and 
vibrates  with  troth ;  water,  trees,  sounds 
from  metal,  stones  and  wood  ring  out 
truth  every  time.  So  will  the  children 
when  by  trained  observation,  and  by  love 
and  recognition,  they  realize  the  divinity 
and  mystery  of  things.  Only  by  enjoy- 
ment and  love  of  work,  however,  can 
this  be  effected,  and  to  do  this  teachers 
must  inculcate  the  higher  objects  of  work, 
of  struggle,  of  sacrifice,  of  unselfishness, 
showing  that  only  by  work,  by  earnest 
endeavor  and  unceasing  effort,  can  we 
reach  the  highest  planes  of  physical  and 
ethical  culture. 

Children  should  be  taught  (i)  to  recog- 
nize the  integrity  that  dwells  in  all  ma- 
terial things,  in  the  wood,  in  the  iron,  in 
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the  stone  they  handle;  they  should  be 
taught  to  know  that  these  tough,  hard, 
unyielding  materials  can  be  made  to  re- 
spond to  their  will  like  plastic  wax  with 
a  touch,  if  they  use  the  right  flux,  a 
knowledge  of  their  laws.  (2)  They  should 
be  taught  to  see  the  beauty  and  fitness 
inherent  in  all  nature,  not  by  making 
economic  practical  things  only  from  mat- 
ter, but  from  being  led  to  take  the 
aesthetic,  the  everlasting  point  of  view. 
Many  educators  seem  to  forget  that  the 
machine  of  to-day  may  be  out  of  date  in 
twenty  years,  and  that  the  tools  now  in 
use  will  become  in  a  measure  obsolete. 
The  true  and  only  permanent  tools  are 
the  instrumentalities  of  the  individual, 
the  eye,  the  mind,  the  hands,  and  to  these 
all  primary  training  should  be  directed. 
True  art  forms  never  die,  or  go  out  of 
fashion;  they  will  be  as  fresh  in  100  years 
as  to-day.  To  make  such  forms  in  wood, 
clay,  iron,  or  stone  requires  as  much  con- 
structive and  mechanical  ability,  and  as 
much  invention,  as  to  make  a  machine, 
and  exercises  and  gives  opportunity  for 
many  more  capacities  to  develop  energy. 
After  all,  true  art  forms  are  machines  of 
the  highest  type,  which  compel  the  use  of 
the  most  diverse  faculties  and  minister  to 
the  highest  powers  in  man,  instruments 
to  elevate  us  to  the  loftiest  abstract  con- 
ception of  justice,  truth  and  beauty. 

Any  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  cannot 
but  agree  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  good, 
of  right,  of  beauty,  of  integrity,  of  recti- 
tude, of  truth,  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
must  proceed  (i)  from  things,  sensations, 
tastes,  (2)  from  pleasurable  actions,  (3) 
from  ideas  arising  from  combination  and 
assimilation  of  the  above  elements  of 
natural  activity  and  intellectual  unfold- 
ing. The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
ideas  of  badness,  of  ugliness,  falsity,  etc. 
Children  by  comprehending  and  making 
grace,  beauty,  fituess,  proportion,  will 
more  readily  gain  abstract  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  than  by  simply  thinking  about 
them.  Too  much  energy  is  spent  in 
thought  that  ends  in  nought.  Thought 
will  flow  naturally  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  if  the  child  is  busy  in  the 
exercise  of  its  tastes  and  faculties. 

Bmerson  says :  *'  No  matter  how  much 
facility  of  idle  seeing  man  has,  the  step 
from  knowing  to  doing  is  rarely  taken." 
I  claim  that  still  more  rarely  taken  is  the 
step  from  knowing  things  to  making 
things.  The  reason  is  that  present  edu- 
cational methods,  instead  of  putting  a 


man  to  exert  more  energy  and  power  in 
thought  and  action  on  material  things, 
really  turns  his  attention  away  from  them. 
As  a  man,  however  uneducated,  invari- 
ably forms  some  ideas  of  space  and  time, 
so  he  invariably  forms  and  accumulates 
ideas  of  things.  That  education  is  best 
which  fits  a  man  to  exert  the  most  energy 
when  desired,  whether  physical,  mental 
or  moral.  Bmerson  says :  "  A  thought  is 
only  half  a  truth  until  expressed  in 
action.''  Education  should  enable  a  man 
to  make  the  response  immediate  between 
thought  and  action.  The  greatest  tragedy 
to-day  is  the  murder  of  spontaneous  ideas, 
the  strangling  at  birth  that  goes  on  under 
the  cloak  of  conformity  to  the  world,  to 
public  opinion.  To  make  a  man  brave 
enough  to  carry  out  in  action  his  deepest 
and  most  secret  conviction  of  right  and 
justice  should  be  the  object  of  the  teacher ; 
to  do  this  truly,  he  must  know  some  of 
the  eternal  truths  written  in  things,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  them,  not  as  a 
mechanic  or  laborer  dealing  with  blocks 
in  stone  and  wood  and  iron,  of  whose 
qualities  and  possibilities  he  knows 
nothing,  but  as  a  fully-develop)ed  man, 
with  all  his  faculties  trained  and  his  every 
organ  taught  to  respond  justly  to  nature's 
demands. 

The  power  that  comes  from  a  true 
recognition  of  things,  through  the  faculty 
of  being  able  to  do  and  deal  with  things^, 
is  not  sufiiciently  considered  in  the 
schools.—  The  Report  of  the  Industrial  Art 
School,  Philadelphia, 


OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY  L.  W.  COMPTON. 


THE  incumbent  of  the  ofiice  of  super- 
intendent of  schools  is  a  potent  force 
for  good  or  ill.  As  a  rule  the  highest 
type  of  a  man  does  not  always  fill  this 
most  important  office. 

A  self-respecting  man  of  intellect  and 
character  will  always  find  it  very  humil- 
iating to  place  himself  in  a  position  where 
ward  ''bosses ''  and  their  henchmen  shall 
control  his  actions  and  his  opinions.  Too 
many  superintendents  have  yielded  to  the 
logic  of  this  situation,  and  are  content  to 
be  dumb  and  drift  with  the  turbid  politi- 
cal tide.  So  long  as  the  neople  are  satis- 
fied with  this  state  of  affairs,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  choose  to  rescue  the  office  of 
superintendent  from  the  debasing  depth 
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in  which  their  laws  have  placed  it,  so 
long  will  they  have  men  of  inferior  capac- 
ity and  molluscan  proclivities  to  adminis- 
ter that  office. 

The  superintendent  of  every  school 
system  should  be  free  to  act  according  to 
his  best  judgment  upon  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  teacher*s  fitness  to  teach 
and  her  methods  of  work.  He  should 
control  the  course  of  study  and  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  and  be  free  to  devise 
and  put  in  force  means  and  methods  for 
improving  the  schools.  If  he  is  not  fit  to 
do  these  things  he  is  not  fit  for  his  office, 
and  should  bs  relegated  to  the  farm  or 
lo  some  other  field  of  labor. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  a  superin- 
tendent they  should  be  manifold.  His 
education  should  be  broad  and  deep.  He 
should  know  much  and  know  it  well. 
Above  all  should  he  be  well  versed  in  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  education,  and 
bis  chief  business  should  be  to  act  as  an 
iospirer  and  teacher  of  teachers.  If  he 
cannot  act  powerfully  and  constantly  in 
this  latter  capacity,  he  is  totally  unfit  to 
have  charge  of  any  school  system. 

That  I  insist  so  strenuously  upon  a 
board  of  education  of  high  character  and 
a  capable  superintendent  is  not  because  I 
have  forgotten  the  part  teachers  play  in 
making  good  schools.  But  it  is  only  be- 
cause I  remember  it  so  well,  for  the  super- 
intendent does  much  to  make  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  board  creates  and  controls 
both;  hence  it  is  simply  criminal  neglig- 
ence for  the  people  of  any  city  to  permit 
ignorant,  unprincipled,  and  selfish  ele- 
ments to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  board  of  education.  There  is  no 
truer  truth  than  this  pedagogical  aphor- 
ism, **  As  the  teacher  so  is  the  school.** 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  our  corps 
of  instruction  a  large  proportion  of  well- 
educated  and  conscientious  teachers.  It 
is  indisputable  also  that  we  have  some 
who  from  lack  of  training,  want  of  physi- 
cal strength,  or  indifference  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  high  calling  are  totally 
unfit  to  continue  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
Young  girts  with  but  little  education  and 
no  professional  training  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  our  schools  as  teachers.  Again, 
some  old  teachers  who  never  taught  a 
good  school  and  never  expect  to,  have  re- 
mained in  the  school,  because  of  the 
potent  influence  of  political  meddlingwith 
the  sacred  interests  of  education.  These 
evils  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  stricter 
and  more  devoted  attention  to  their  schools 


by  the  best  element  of  our  people.  The 
pernicious  doctrine  that  *'home  talent** 
should  be  employed  at  a  sacrifice  must  be 
swept  away  with  the  political  **boss,** 
and  true  merit  in  the  shape  of  liberal 
education,  professional  zeal  and  training, 
and  natural  fitness  must  rule  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers. — From  an  address  before 
Political  Equality  Club^  Toledo, 


THE  IDEAL  AND  IDEALS. 


A  LEADING  religious  newspaper,  be- 
lieving that  the  heritage  of  the  first 
Christmas  is  not  peace,  but  holy  strife 
against  selfishness  in  all  its  forms;  not 
rest,  but  divine  discontent  with  the  real 
and  the  present,  and  steadfast  endeavor  to 
surpass  and  improve  it,  points  out  some 
of  the  ideals  which  lie  within  our  reach. 

There  is  the  ideal  home.  A  perfect 
home  is  like  a  perfect  mosaic,  where  each 
part,  with  its  individual  difference,  fits  in 
its  place  to  make  the  perfect  design. 
The  development  of  the  ideal  home  de- 
pends on  the  combined  efforts  of  all  those 
who  make  it.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
ideal  home  is  love ;  the  ideal  home  repre- 
sents common  sacrifices  for  the  common 
good.  It  has  a  place  for  friends  at  its 
hearth ;  it  is  a  place  of  rest.  It  is  made 
musical  by  children's  laughter.  Books, 
pictures,  and  music  are  essential  to  it. 

There  is  the  industrial  ideal.  The  creed 
of  those  who  work  for  a  better  future  is 
not  the  promotion  of  individual  liberty, 
but  the  absolute  right  of  the  public  to 
seek  its  own  welfare,  and  the  duty  of  the 
individual  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
The  spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  spirit 
which  demands  equality  of  opportunities, 
is  stronger  than  ever,  and  it  is  animating 
men  all  over  the  world  to  struggle  for 
that  equality  in  the  economic  relations 
which  has  long  been  our  possession  in 
political  life.  The  ideal  is  an  industrial 
democracy. 

In  art,  the  ideal  is  the  joint  ownership 
of  the  people  in  every  great  artistic  pro- 
duction. The  time  is  coming  when  every 
great  book,  picture,  statue,  and  building 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who 
can  profit  by  access  to  it ;  when  we  shall 
reverse  our  conception  of  art  and  regard 
it,  not  as  an  embellishment  of  wealth,  but 
as  a  necessity  in  a  sound  community  life. 
There  will  be  no  private  property  in  the 
work  of  genius;  it  will  belong  to  the 
whole  world. 
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The  ideal  church  must  be  a  church  of 
the  Living  God,  and  its  minister  will  be 
a  messenger  charged  with  a  divine  mes- 
sage. Religion  is  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man,  and  the  function  of  the 
preacher  is  to  communicate  that  life,  to 
make  men  know  God  and  the  inner  har- 
monies of  the  universe.  The  ideal  church 
will  know  but  one  difference  between  the 
secular  and  the  religious :  everything  will 
be  religious  which  can  be  used  to  pro- 
mote the  life  of  faith  and  love  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  nothing  will  be  reli- 
gious which  fails  to  do  so. 

The  ideal  society  will  be  sympathetic^ 
alive  on  all  sides  to  new  impressions,  de- 
veloped on  all  sides.  There  will  be  in  it 
no  room  for  competition,  no  reward  for 
sham.  A  delightful  spontaneity  will  take 
the  place  of  timidity,  reserve  and  arti- 
ficiality. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  GAMES. 


AN  interesting  game  I  sometimes  resort 
to  for  the  amusement  and  benefit  of 
the  children  is  what  we  designate  as 
**Steamboating.**  We  first  choose  a 
certain  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
pupil  at  the  head  of  the  class  starts  the 
game  by  saying  to  the  pupil  seated  next 
to  him,  **  Steamboat  is  coming."  This 
statement  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
interrogatory,  *  *  Where  from  ?' '  The  one 
starting  the  game  must  then  give  the 
name  of  some  city  or  country  beginning 
with  the  letter  chosen,  and  in  reply  to  the 
next  interrogatory,  **What  is  it  laden 
with?"  he  must  mention  some  exports 
from  that  special  country  or  city. 

Should  any  fail  to  think  of  a  name  or 
export  he  drops  out  of  the  class  and  those 
remaining  continue  the  game  as  long  as 
possible  ;  the  one  remaining  in  the  class 
the  longest  mentions,  at  close,  all  the 
names  he  can  yet  recall,  beginning  with 
the  letter,  and  the  game  may  be  continued 
by  choosing  a  new  letter. 

Another  drill  which  my  boys  and  girls 
have  always  enjoyed  very  much,  is  to 
divide  the  class  into  sections,  one  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  travelers,  the 
others,  those  living  in  different  places 
who  receive  the  visitors.  The  latter,  of 
course,  must  entertain  their  guests  by 
showing  and  describing  to  them  all  the 
noted  places  of  interest  in  their  native 
town,  while  the  travelers  must  describe 
their  journey,  mentioning  rivers,  cities. 


mountains,  scenery,  etc. ,  which  they  have 
passed. 

Those  living  in  New  York  will  of 
course  take  their  guests  to  Central  Park, 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  Trinity  Church,  give 
them  a  ride  on  the  elevated  railway  and  a 
drive  on  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

Those  living  in  Cincinnati  may  visit 
the  public  library  and  museum,  ride  up 
the  inclined  plane  to  the  zoological 
gardens,  drive  through  Eden  Park,  take 
a  drink  from  the  Tyler  and  Davidson 
fountain,  a  boat  ride  to  Coney  Island,  etc. 


PLASTIC  CHILDHOOD. 


A  CHILD  passes  imperceptibly  from 
one  phase  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment to  another,  and  yet,  taken  as  a 
whole,  viewed  in  the  mass,  there  are  fairly 
well  defined  lines  of  cleavage.  While 
these  may  differ  quite  materially  in  the 
case  of  two  children  to  whom  attention  is 
directed,  there  is  much  greater  uniformity 
than  is  suspected  by  the  unthinking. 

These  dividing  lines  in  a  child's  men- 
tal life  are  practically  in  the  seventh  and 
fourteenth  years,  marking  off  childhood, 
boyhood  (or  girlhood),  and  youth.  In 
childhood  the  mind  is  plastic ;  in  boy- 
hood, receptive  or  acquisitive  ;  in  youth, 
elastic  and  analytic.  Primarily  the  home 
is  responsible  for  the  childhood  years;  the 
school  for  the  boyhood ;  society  for  the 
youth. 

A  child  inherits  less  than  we  think  in 
some  directions,  and  more  in  others.  He 
inherits  impulses,  not  habits ;  tendencies, 
not  prejudices ;  tastes,  not  temptations. 
No  one  is  born  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat, a  Southerner  or  a  Northener,  a 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant.  If  a  hundred 
children  at  two  years  of  age  could  be  so 
exchanged  that  each  would  be  in  a  home 
radically  different  in  politics,  religion, 
sectional  prejudices,  etc.,  from  that  in 
which  he  was  bom,  and  if  he  should 
never  know  of  the  change,  and  the  homes 
and  associations  into  which  he  came 
should  never  act  as  though  they  knew  it, 
each  child  would  partake  of  the  habits, 
prejudices,  and  temptations  of  the  home 
in  which  he  spent  his  childhood,  rather 
than  of  that  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
spent  his  babyhood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  impulses,  ten- 
dencies, and  tastes  of  the  home  in  which 
he  was  born  would  be  liable  to  assert 
themselves  at  any  time  prior  to  mature 
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manhood.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
what  one  inherits  and  what  he  is  trained 
into,  that  rarely  receives  attention. 
Neither  inheritance  nor  training  is  all- 
sufficient.  Each  has  its  place,  each  affects 
the  other.  Inherited  impulses,  tenden- 
cies, and  tastes  for  vice  are  much  more 
liable  to  assert  themselves  when  good 
habits  and  prejudices  have  been  formed 
than  are  virtuous  impulses,  tendencies, 
and  tastes  when  vicious  habits  and  preju- 
dices have  been  formed.  This  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

Until  a  child  has  passed  the  plastic 
period,  until  he  is  seven  years  of  age  and 
upward,  every  weak  and  vicious  physical, 
mental,  and  social  impulse,  taste,  and  ten- 
dency should  be  suppressed,  and  its  native 
activity  applied  to  some  associate  virtue. 
The  parents  know,  though  they  do  not 
like  to  acknowledge,  wherein  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  been  weak,  and  they 
should  appreciate  the  life-long  effect  of 
their  neglect.  If  the  child  is  born  with 
a  club  foot,  which  is  one  of  the  worst 
physical  deformities,  specialists  will  place 
it  right  side  about,  right  side  up, 
straighten  it,  lengthen  it,  limber  it  into  a 
perfect  foot.  This  must  be  done  while 
the  little  one  is  physically  plastic,  and  it 
must  receive  constant  attention  and  be 
kept  in  the  new  conditions  and  under 
proper  restraints  until  the  plastic  period 
is  passed. 

Every  mental  and  social  deformity  is 
more  or  less  capable  of  being  straightened 
and  rectified.  Impatience,  quick  temper, 
surliness,  timidity,  coarseness,  tendency 
to  falsehood  and  vulgarity  may  be  trans- 
formed into  their  associate  virtues  by 
expert  treatment,  persistent  attention, 
and  sufficient  patience.  Inherited  im- 
pulse, tendency,  and  taste  can  never  be 
successfully  suppressed,  but  they  may  be 
happily  transfigured  into  virtuous  activi- 
ties that  convert  weakness  into  strength, 
vice  into  virtue. 

The  danger  in  these  years  is  that  the 
child  will  bs  mentally  and  morally  set  in 
wrong  moulds.  Superstitions  are  ac- 
quired at  this  time.  Before  a  child  is  ten 
years  of  age  he  may  be  trained  in  super- 
stitions that  no  amount  of  intellectual 
training  will  remedy.  I  have  known  a 
brilliant  man,  a  leader  of  his  class  at 
Harvard,  a  student  for  three  years  in 
German  universities,  a  man  whose  whole 
professional  life  is  away  from  such  preju- 
dices, who  has  a  number  of  the  most 
senseless   superstitions,    and    he   really 


gives  greater  prominence  to  the  influence 
of  a  silly  little  sign  that  was  instilled  into 
his  mind  before  he  was  ten  than  to  the 
highest  wisdom  of  the  universities. 

Every  influence  should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  children  in  these  years  to  pro- 
tect them  from  harmful  superstitions, 
impulsive  associates,  horrible  tales,  and 
vicious  companions.  They  should  be 
given  boundless  liberty  in  every  harmless 
tendency,  but  every  harmful  mental  and 
moral  influence  should  be  persistently 
and  skillfully  eliminated  from  their  lives. 
There  will  probably  be  no  deformed- 
footed  man  in  the  world  who  was  born  in 
New  England  after  the  year  1895.  There 
are  people  so  interested  in  this  matter 
that  funds  will  be  provided  for  any  case 
where  the  parents  are  poor.  What  a  day 
it  will  be  when  half  as  much  interest  is 
taken  to  right  the  mental  and  moral 
natures  of  these  plastic  years. 

This  is  emphatically  the  work  of  the 
home  and  of  experts.  There  is  no  j  ustice 
in  requiring  a  teacher  with  fifty  chil- 
dren to  look  after  exceptional  tendencies 
of  individual  children.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  few  available  experts  for  this 
work,  and  there  is  no  way  to  require  or 
to  educate  the  homes  to  do  this  in  the 
best  way,  and  the  school  must  do  what  it 
can.  Under  eight  years  of  age  the  school 
must  be  homelike.  The  teacher  must 
understand  that  the  minds  are  plastic  and 
that  they  need  influences  that  shall  be 
like  moulds  for  their  plastic  natures.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  teaching,  but  of 
training. — American  Teacher, 


The  October  issue  of  the  Atlajitic 
Monthly  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  num- 
ber of  that  sterling  magazine.  From  this 
number  we  take  an  educational  article  of 
•unusual  value  by  Frederick  Burk,  on 
the  ** Training  of  Teachers;  the  Old 
View  of  Childhood  and  the  New."  It  is 
quite  appropriate  that  the  Atlantic  ^o}aX^^ 
in  this  anniversary  number,  have  an  edu- 
cational article  of  such  significance,  as  it 
more  than  any  other  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines devotes  much  attention  to  educa- 
tional subjects.  This  article  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  every  thoughtful  reader.  It  is 
told  of  Thomas  Arnold  that  he  once  said : 
*•  When  I  get  up  in  the  morning  nearly 
everything  seems  an  open  question."  In 
child  training  there  are  not  a  few  ques- 
tions that  refuse  to  be  ** settled,"  even 
at  the  dictum  of  the  authorities. 
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The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
■ufferer,  a  aoflp  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— ZTfci^. 

Ye  may  be  aye  suckin'  m  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  jrc're  sleepln'.— .Scor^A  Farmer, 

N.  C.  SCHAEFFER.       ....       J.  p.  McCASKEY. 

A  COURSE  of  six  lectures  was  recently 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  before  the 
citizens  and  the  pupils  of  the  grammar 
and  high  schools  of  the  borough  of 
Columbia.  The  opera  house  was  crowded 
every  evening,  and  everybody  was  de- 
lighted with  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authorities 
to  adopt  this  plan  for  the  purpose  of  stir- 
ring up  a  deeper  interest  in  science  and 
history  throughout  our  State.  Any  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  science  and  higher  learning 
among  the  commmon  people  should  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  all  friends  of  popu- 
lar education. 

The  University  is  now  third  in  attend- 
ance among  the  great  Universities  of  the 
land.  At  the  recent  opening  of  the  fall 
term  Provost  Harrison  gave  the  assem- 
bled students  some  wholesome  advice. 
We  clip  the  following  from  his  address  as 
worthy  of  the  special  consideration  of  all 
ipupils  in  our  public  schools : 

'  'It  was  a  noble  thought  of  the  fathers  of 
this  University  to  adopt  the  motto,  **  Lit- 
terae  sine  moribus  vanae,"  and  one  of  our 
•chiefest  aims  of  late  has  been  to  provide 
for  the  full  life  of  its  students,  the  physi- 
cal and  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectual. For  we  aim  at  the  development 
of  choice  men — men  whose  entire,  well- 
rounded  manhood  will  bring  to  themselves 
.and  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them 
the  fullest  satisfaction.  Remember  that 
there  is  only  one  person  in  the  world  from 
whom  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  away, 
and  that  person  is  yourself.  Consider, 
then,  the  enormous  value  all  through  your 
life  of  being  on  good  terms  with  yourself, 
for  you  will  be  your  own  most  constant 
•companion.  You  will  have  yourself  to 
live  with,  for  better  or  worse.  Either 
well  or  sick,  either  strong  or  weak,  either 
with    a    well-stored    and    well- balanced 


mind  or  with  a  mind  impoverished  ;  or' 
worse  still,  clouded  with  evil  thoughts 
which  veil  all  pure  and  beautiful  things 
and  make  it  incapable  of  appreciating  or 
realizing  the  exquisite  possibilities  of  a 
mind  free  from  taint  and  able  through  good 
training  to  enjoy  the  highest  pleasures 
attainable  by  man.  Believe  no  tempter 
who  asserts  that  a  man  will  not  reap  that 
which  he  sowed  when  he  was  young. 
It  is  an  inevitable  law,  whether  you  call 
it  natural  or  divine,  and  there  is  no  es- 
caping it.  You  have  here  and  now  the 
best  chance  which  you  will  ever  have  to 
become  healthy,  capable,  and,  therefore, 
happy  men.  You  will  never  have  such 
another  chance.  The  delights  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  the  entrance  into  the  mys- 
teries of  science,  the  consciousness  of 
expansion  and  growth  of  mind  and  power, 
the  thrill  of  hopes  which  in  time  may  be 
the  pleasures  of  memory,  the  present  en- 
joyment which  comes  of  the  healthy  body 
and  the  healthy  mind,  are  now  yours, 
either  to  be  preserved  and  enjoyed  in  vig- 
orous life  or  to  be  bartered  for  *'a  mess 
of  pottage.*'  As  I  look  into  the  face  of 
each  one  of  you  I  cannot  but  feel  that  if 
ever  there  were  a  set  of  young  men  who 
ought  to  fight  a  good  fight,  who  ought  to 
make  choice  men,  in  every  sense  of  that 
word,  it  is  you  who  are  here  to-day. 

**The  world  is  all  before  you;  it  is 
getting  behind  many  of  us.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  tell  how  far  these  words  of  mine 
may  influence  your  daily  student  lives, 
but  if  heartfelt  meaning  and  purpose  in 
them  should  inspire  or  determine  any 
among  you  to  the  right  choice,  it  would 
make  me  happier  than  you  can  know. 
Let  your  work  be  honest  and  earnest.  Let 
your  friendships  be  carefully  made  and 
carefully  guarded,  for  they  are  likely  to 
be  life  long  when  cultivated  in  the  student 
days.  Let  your  thoughts  and  purposes 
be  pure  and  without  reproach.  Try  to 
form  the  habit  of  each  day  accomplishing 
something,  so  that  with  the  setting  of 
each  day's  sun  you  may  know  that  the 
day  has  brought  a  good  return  to  you. 
Learn  to  love  and  enjoy  nature,  the  sky, 
the  fields,  the  mountains,  the  sea  and  all 
the  stimulating  thoughts  which  these 
aflFord.  Acquire  a  habit  of  the  best  read- 
ing apart  from  your  formal  and  necessary 
studies ;  I  mean  the  reading  of  history, 
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biography,  or  the  better  parts  of  our  Eng- 
lish literature.  Half  an  hour,  at  least, 
every  day  can  always  be  managed,  even 
by  the  busiest  student,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  acquiring  this  habit  and  not 
acquiring  it  will  count  enormously  in 
after  life.  It  is  well  to  take  up  one  special 
subject,  out  of  all  the  infinite  range  of 
literature  and  science,  and  resolve  to 
know  more,  on  that  subject  at  least,  than 
any  one  of  your  fellows.*' 


BIRTHDAY  NUMBER. 


THE  receipt  from  the  Lancaster  post- 
office  for  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  mailed  out  during  the  month  of 
October,  at  the  ordinary  mailing  rate  of 
one  cent  per  pound  for  regular  publica- 
tions, is  for  $94  50.  That  is  to  say,  there 
were  9450  pounds  sent  out  from  this 
office  to  teachers  and  school  officers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Jt  is  the  largest  issue  of  The  Journal  ever 
put  into  the  mails,  and  equal  in  weight 
10  some  four  or  five  ordinary  issues.  The 
special  edition  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
copies  contained  all  the  matter  of  the 
regular  edition,  and  much  besides  relating 
mainly  to  profitable  memory  work  which 
had  appeared  in  previous  issues  of  The 
Journal  and  for  which  there  has  been  in- 
quiry from  many  directions.  The  re- 
hponse  to  this  number  from  men  and 
women  in  the  school  work  who  had  not 
before  seen  The  Journal  has  been  a  grate- 
ful surprise. 

The  principal  of  a  Normal  School  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States  writes :  **  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  I  am  immediately  in- 
debted for  the  October  number  of  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  but  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  never  before  derived  half 
so  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  a 
single  copy  of  a  school  journal.  Your 
articles  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  in 
the  United  States.*' 

A  Normal  School  principal  in  West 
Virginia  says :  **Afew  days  since  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  your  School  Journal,  It 
is  the  first  number  I  have  seen,  and  of 
all  such  journals  I  have  ever  read  this 
seems  the  best.  *  Be  Good  to  Live  With : 
at  Home  and  in  the  School-room,*  the 
heading  of  the  address  on  the  first  page 
of  the  October  number,  has  taken  root  in 
my  heart  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  have 
read  and  re-read  your  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions, and  my  soul  says  Amen  to  them. 


Your  views  of  teaching  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  my  mind.  I 
take  six  educational  journals,  but  think  I 
must  have  yours  also.** 

Of  many  good  words  from  Pennsylvania 
we  quote  Co.  Supt.  J.  G.  Becht,  of  Lycom- 
ing county,  Oct.  5,  1897,  who  says:  **I 
consider  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
the  best  of  all  the  educational  papers  that 
come  to  me.  It  is  the  one  that  I  look 
forward  to  with  greatest  interest  and  read 
most  carefully.  * '  The  Chambersburg  Pub- 
lic Opinio7i  notices  this  number,  the  reg- 
ular edition,  very  generously  as  follows: 

The  October  number  of  this  popular  and 
valuable  journal  comes  to  us  full  of  health- 
ful articles  relating  to  education.  *  *  Be  Good 
to  Live  With:  at  Home  and  in  the  School 
Room,"  must  commend  itself  by  its  appre- 
ciation of  home,  and  of  our  relations  to  all 
men.  The  reader  of  this  article  will  be  bet- 
ter in  heart  and  life,  and  will  realize  in  some 
degree  what  it  is  to  love  his  brother.  **  Ar- 
bor day."  Our  people  are  beginning  to 
value  the  planting  of  trees  and  the  prtser- 
vation  of  forests  more  than  formerly.  The 
influence  of  trees  and  flowers  in  givine  us 
an  idea  of  the  silent  forces  of  nature  and  in 
stimulating  in  us  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  is 
an  educational  force  manifesting  its  power 
more  positively  now  than  formerly.  *  *  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  in  his  habit  of  life  in  storing 
his  memory  with  the  best  things  in  litera- 
ture, is  a  good  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
**  Bible  Readings  for  School."  The  above 
is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  In  preparing  these 
Bible  readings  for  schools.  Dr.  Schaeifer 
has  given  another  evidence  of  his  thought- 
ful administration  .of  his  office,  as  well  as  an 
aid  to  family  culture  in  home  life.  Recog- 
nizing the  inestimable  value  of  the  Bible  as 
the  truest  source  of  ethical  culture,  he  has 
made  his  selections  with  excellent  judg- 
ment, from  the  creation  to  the  end  of  the 
book.  The  beauty  and  poetry  of  the  psalms, 
the  incisive  utterances  of  the  prophets,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Proverbs,  are  all  utilized. 
What  lessons  in  ethics  will  compare  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount? 
It  has  formed  the  laws  governing  the  equi- 
ties of  life  almost  since  it  was  uttered.  What 
illustration  of  heroism  and  fidelity  to  dutv 
will  compare  with  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
The  teacner  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
purity  of  stvle  and  language  of  the  readings 
as  he  or  she  may  use  them  in  the  class. 
The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended,  and  is  as 
valuable  for  the  family  as  for  the  school.  It 
is  meeting  with  a  large  demand,  Pittsburg 
using  10,000  copies.  The  October  number 
of  ihe  Journal  is  a  gem,  and  should  be  in 
the  home  of  every  School  Director  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Lancaster  New  Era  S2iys:  **The 
October  issue  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  just  sent  out,,  is  by  all  odds  the 
best  number  of  that  well-known  official 
educational  journal  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  ever  given  to  the  public.  Not  only 
is  it  double  the  usual  size,  but  it  albo 
seems  to  us  that  the  character  of  the  arii- 
cles  given  in  it  is  also  much  above  the 
average.  It  is  not  only  a  number  which 
the  teacher  will  appreciate,  but  every 
friend  of  school  work  as  well.  The  variety 
of  the  contributions  is  very  great,  and  is 
exceeded  only  by  their  merit.  The  gems 
of  poetry  scattered  through  its  pages  are 
in  themselves  a  treasury  of  cheering 
thoughts  and  ennobling  sentiment.  As 
this  journal  goes  very  widely  through  the 
State,  its  influence  for  good  cannot  be 
over- estimated.  It  has  been  silently  at 
work  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  in  the 
schools  for  nearly  half  a  century.  What 
a  world  of  good  it  must  have  accom- 
plished in  that  time  1  The  good  seeds  it 
has  sown  in  the  educational  field  are  bear- 
ing a  rich  harvest  of  grand  results,  which 
must  have  even  a  greater  influence  on  the 
advancement  of  education  in  this  State  as 
the  tide  of  years  rolls  along.''  In  a  later 
issue  The  Era  says : 

The  publisher  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
ybumal.  Prof.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of  our  Boys' 
High  School,  is  sixty  years-  old  to-day, 
October  9th,  and  celebrates  the  rounding  up 
of  his  threescore  years  in  unusual  fashion 
— by  issuing  the  remarkable  number  of  the 
Journal  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
This  October  edition  numbers  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies,  nearly  twenty  thous- 
and of  which  contain  six  full  forms,  making 
ninety-six  pages.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
reams  of  paper  have  been  used  in  this  issue, 
weighing  about  four  and  a  half  tons.  It  is 
now  going  out  through  the  mails  to  the 
carefully  prepared  lists  of  the  American 
Book  Company,  which  include  Superinten- 
dents, High  School  principals,  teachers  in 
colleges,  academies,  seminaries  and  i>ublic 
and  private  schools  of  every  grade  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
IS  sent  out  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  good 
memory  work  in  the  schools,  and  it  will 
make  an  impression  that  will  be  lasting. 
The  special  edition  contains  three  or  four 
addresses  by  Mr.  McCaskey,  mainly  upon 
this  subject ;  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
Abraham  Lincoln,  showing  his  habit  oi 
memorizing  and  enjoying  fine  things  in 
prose  and  poetry  ;  a  full  Arbor  Day  section, 
with  much  other  valuable  matter  ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  eight  numbers  of  bis  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection,  which  has  sold 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies,  and  of  his 
**  Christmas  in  Song  and  Story,"   both  of 


which  are  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
and  the  contents  of  his  **  Lincoln  Literary 
Collection,"  which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  American  Book  Company. 

Prof.  McCaskev  has  been  in  the  High 
School  for  more  than  forty  years  and  on  the 
School  Journal  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  during  that  time  he  has  put  every  num- 
ber through  the  press  and  inlo  the  mails.  A 
letter  which  he  had  on  Friday  from  Super- 
intendent L.  E.  McGinnes,  6t  Steelton,  says: 
**  I  have  just  read  with  great  interest  your 
address,  'Be  Good  to  Live  With  :  at  Home 
and  in  the  School  Room,'  which  is  published 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal,  Its 
tone  from  start  to  finish  is  at  concert  pitch. 
I  want  to  use  it  in  my  next  teachers'  meet- 
ing. Send  me  forty  copies.  I  most  heartily 
appreciate  your  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
creating  a  deeper  interest  in  the  study  of 
pure  literature.  There  is  room  for  this 
work  all  along  the  line." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  ad- 
dress is  read  so  widely  and  with  approval 
by  so  many  good  people.  .  Sections  from 
it  have  been  reprinted  in  many  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  by  relig- 
ious papers  of  large  circulation.  It  has 
come  back  from  many  states,  from  New 
England  to  California.  Read  before  a 
few  dozen  people,  in  a  modest  study  hall  in 
Lancaster,  the  writer  little  thought  that 
it  would  have  its  audience  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  which  seems  to  be  growing 
into  millions,  He  is  only  glad  and  grate- 
ful that  it  has  been  permitted  him  to  say 
a  good  word  that  may  go  so  far,  and  per- 
haps aid  a  little  in  the  good  work  in 
which  we  are  all  engaged. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GERMANS. 


THE  Pennsylvania  Germans,  Rev.  Dr. 
Theodore  Schmauk  president,  a  so- 
ciety composed  of  the  descendants  of  the 
early  German  founders  of  Pennsylvania, 
held  their  seventh  annual  meeting  in 
Lancaster  on  Friday,  October  22d.  Mem- 
bers were  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended 
and  was  the  most  successful  yet  held  by 
the  society.  Many  of  the  visiting  mem- 
bers were  accompanied  by  their  wives, 
and  the  committees  on  entertainment  as 
well  as  on  business  were  all  of  them  fully 
equal  to  the  situation. 

Numerous  congratulatory  letters  from 
members  concerning  the  annual  volume 
of  the  society  were  read  by  Secretary 
Richards.  This  volume  of  *'  Papers  and 
Proceedings*'  will  be  distributed  gratis 
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to  each  member.  It  is  a  book  of  576 
pages,  larger  than  the  preceding  six  vol- 
umes, and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books 
ever  issued  by  a  similar  organization.  It 
contains  the  first  two  of  the  series  of 
monographs  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society  to  elucidate  the  great  Ger- 
man migration  to  America,  which  began 
in  1683  and  has  continued  with  almost 
unabated  energy  for  two  hundred  years. 
The  first  is  devoted  to  '*  The  Fatherland, 
from  1500  to  1700,*'  and  the  second  to 
*'The  German  Exodus  to  England  in 
1709."  Both  these  papers  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  portraits,  maps  and  titles 
of  rare  publications  of  the  periods  they  dis- 
cuss. The  latter  which  is  also  published 
in  book  form,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
DiflPenderffer,  an  enthusiastic  student  in 
these  and  other  lines  requiring  diligent 
research  and  the  judicious  handling  of 
materials.  This  work  contains  many  full 
extracts  of  great  interest  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  Colonies,  which  exist  only  in 
manuscript  among  the  old  records  in 
London.  From  the  proceedings  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Rotterdam  and  other 
out-of-the-way  sources  much  valuable 
matter  also  is  here  presented  which  has 
not  before  seen  the  light  in  these  modern 
times.  The  committee  decided  to  oflfer 
to  the  public  about  100  copies  of  the  book 
which  will  remain  after  the  members 
have  been  served. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  E.  K.  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Martin  was  frequently  interrupted 
with  applause.  This  address  we  shall 
present  in  full  in  our  next  issue. 

Prof.  M.  H.  Richards  made  the  re- 
sponse to  the  address  of  welcome  in  his 
characteristic  style.  His  address  teemed 
with  witticisms  and  was  heartily  enjoyed. 

The  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  he 
said,  responds  to  the  welcome  of  Lancas- 
ter with  outstretched  hands.  No  better 
chosen  words,  no  more  gracious  congratu- 
lations could  have  been  extended  to  us 
than  those  spoken  by  your  representative. 
They  were  as  well  chosen  as  the  red  roses 
on  the  President's  table.  We  feel  as  if 
our  feet  are  on  our  native  heath,  even  if 
our  name  is  not  MacGregor.  It  is  a  good 
thing  we  are  here.  This  is  a  typical, 
representative  place.  We  are  at  home, 
and  when  we  thread  the  mazes  of  this 
city  and  tread  the  streets  of  King,  Queen, 
Duke  and  Prince,  we  feel  in  touch  with 
colonial  times,  and  we  imagine  we  are 


back  to  the  days  of  our  ancestry.  This 
is  an  agricultural  region.  Not  one  in 
which,  by  devious  paths,  its  people  have 
been  made  wealthy  by  barren  metal,  but 
by  going  to  the  very  source  of  things  and 
by  toil  of  hand  and  brain  they  have  de- 
veloped it  into  the  garden  spot  of  the 
world.  The  Pennsylvania  Germans 
tame  as  wanderers  and  pilgrims  into  a 
land  dominated  by  the  Englishman,  and 
only  the  names  of  cities  and  towns,  as 
Lancaster,  Reading  and  Allentown,  stand 
as  memories  of  the  latter  people.  It  is 
justifiable  that  we  should  here  declare 
what  we  are.  This  Society  looks  to  the 
establishment  of  facts,  and  the  primal 
idea,  roughly  sketched,  is  that  we  are 
descendants  of  Germans,  albeit  there  is 
not  one  among  us  who  is  not  an  Amer- 
ican of  Americans.  We  ask  for  facts. 
We  are  not  shamed  by  them  if  little,  nor 
exalted  by  them  if  great.  We  are  not 
ashamed  of  our  ancestry.  I  dare  say 
that,  if  in  the  light  of  all  these  investiga- 
tions it  were  possible  for  us  to  choose  our 
ancestors,  we  would  choose  the  very  ones 
we  have.  This  Society  stands  also  for 
ideas  as  well  as  facts.  It  is  our  object  to 
retain  the  very  heart  of  all  that  pertains 
to  the  German,  modified  and  mollified  by 
the  American— to  stand  for  truth,  for  hon- 
esty and  for  virtue. 

President  Schmauk  followed  with  some 
vigorous  remarks.  After  complimenting 
Mr.  Martin,  he  stated  it  as  his  belief  that 
with  this  meeting  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
is  inaugurated.  The  publication  of  the 
annual  proceedings  will  be  different  and 
very  much  improved.  The  most  sub- 
stantial and  most  elementary  work  to  be 
done  is  to  bring  our  history  and  facts  into 
such  shape  that  they  shall  be  recognized. 
We  should  see  to  it  that  a  copy  of  our 
marvelous  publications  shall  be  circulated 
in  every  public  library  in  the  State.  We 
should  also  throw  our  power  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  ;  and  it  should 
be  our  personal  obligation,  by  devotion 
to  its  best  interests,  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society. 

The  programme  of  i he  afternoon  session 
was  as  follows  :  An  address,  **  First  Dis- 
coverers of  America  German,  not  Latin,*' 
by  H.  M.  M.  Richards.  Reading;  *'The 
Founding  of  Germantown,"  Hon.  S.  W. 
Pennypacker,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia;  and 
**The  German  Emigration  to  America,** 
Rev.  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Mt. 
Airy,  Pa.  At  the  banquet  and  reunion 
held  in  the  evening  at  the  Stevens  House, 
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Hon.  W.  U.  Hensel,  ex- Attorney-General 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  toast  master. 

The  active  membership  of  the  Society 
is  now  about  three  hundred.  The  fee  for 
life  membership  is  fifty  dollars.  On  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  W.  H.  Egle,  State  Librarian, 
the  Historical  Society  of  Lancaster  county 
was  made  the  custodian  and  depository 
of  the  documents  and  records  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  Society,  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer  was  elected  president.  It  is 
thought  that  the  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Allentown. 


AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  twenty-sixth  Arbor  Day  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  observed  in  many  di- 
rections  and  by  many  schools,  but  the 
most  noted  observance  in  this  vicinity 
was  at  the  High  School,  where  about  two 
hundred  trees  were  given  out  by  the 
principal,  Mr.  McCaskey,  after  instruc- 
tions as  to  planting,  the  trees  to  be  planted 
by  the  pupils  at  their  homes.  The  after- 
noon programme  included  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  under  Professors 
Matz  and  Thorbahn,  which  was  worth 
going  far  to  hear;  the  reading  of  the 
School  Arbor  Day  circular  of  State  Supt. 
Schaeffer;  reading  and  recitations  in 
concert  by  the  pupils,  and  an  appropriate 
address  by  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Rosen  miller,  a 
graduate  of  the  High  School,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  rector  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  at  Niagara  Falls.  The 
distinctive  musical  features  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  **Fair  Ellen,'*  vocal,  and 
*'The  Lost  Chord,*'  instrumental.  The 
decorations  by  Mr.  Harry  A.  Schroyer, 
another  old  High  School  boy,  were  a 
very  attractive  feature  of  the  study  hall. 
During  the  programme  Mr.  McCaskey 
occupied  a  few  minutes  in  having  the 
school  and  the  audience  commit  to 
memory  this  pretty  little  fancy  in  verse, 
the  authorship  of  which  is  unknown: 

When  to  the  flowers  so  beautiful, 

The  Father  gave  a  name, 
Back  came  a  little  blue- eyed  one, — 

All  timidly  it  came, 

And  standing  at  the  Father's  feet. 

And  gazing  on  His  face, 
It  said,  with  meek  and  timid  voice. 

Yet  with  a  gentle  grace  : 

**  Dear  Lord,  the  name  Thou  gavest  me, 
Alas  !  I  have  forgot." 
The  Father  kindly  looked  on  her. 
And  said,  **  Forget-me-not." 


The  following  was  the  programme  of 
exercises  of  the  afternoon: 

Reading  and  prayer.    Rev.  J.  W  Meminger. 
Chorus— The  Heavens  Are  Telling.    (Beetboven.) 
Chorus— Verdant  Grove,  Farewell  to  Thee.    {Folksong  > 
Chorus— Morning's  Ruddy  Beam.    Boys'  High  School. 

(Linley) 
Instrumental— Overture  :  "  Sounds  of  Joy."    (Fcrra««i.) 

High  School  Orchestra. 
Reading— Arbor  Day  Circular  of  Dr.  N.  C    Schaeffer. 
state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Pennsyl- 
vania    Warren  F  Hublev. 
Reading— The  Dandelion     Florence  Diverly.    (l,oweU.) 
Chorus— I'm  a  Forester  Free.    (Reyloff.) 
Chorus-Little  Girl,  Don't  You  Cry.    ( Riley.) 
Recitations  in  Concert— Death  of  the  Flowers  (Bryant)— 
The  Gardener's  Burial— The  Broken  Wing— The  Beati- 
tudes—To  the  Fringed  Gentian.    (Bryant)   Boys' High 
School. 
Cantata— "Fair  Ellen."    High  Schools.    (Max  Bruch.) 
Instrumental— ••  The   Lost   Chord."     Members   of  Or- 
chestral School     (Sullivan.) 
Thoughts  for  Arbor  Day     Rev.  Geo.  P.  Rosenmiller. 
Chorus— Call  John.    (Bradbury  ) 
Chorus— Jim.  the  Carter  I.ad.    (Baker.) 
Inptrumental-Overture:  "Encouragement."    Members 

of  Orchestral  School.    (Schlepegrell.) 
Chorus— In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding.    (Mendelssohn.) 
Doxology— PraiM  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow 

Chorus  Singing  by  the  Schools  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Carl  Matz,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music  in  the  High 
Schools. 

High  School  Orchestra —Violins :  Grant  Weaver. 
Harold  D.  Pyott.  John  H.  Borgr.r.  Benj  A.  Herr.  Samuel 
R  Fraim,  Bertram  W,  Steigerwalt,  Samuel  Suno,  Elsie 
McCaskev.  Kva  Thorbahn  ;  bass :  Walter  B  Leonard  : 
flutes:  Arthur  H.  Ball.  A.  W.  Bolenius,  Warren  F. 
Hubley,  Walter  M.  SteigerwsU :  clarionets:  Allan  C. 
Frv,  Robert  Byerly,  J.  B.  Kauflman  :  comets :  Lewis  K. 
Knight.  John  G  Buric,  Walter  Fraim.  John  W  Christ : 
piano :  Mabel  E.  Blickenderfer :  instructor  and  leader : 
Prof.  Carl  Thorbahn. 

The  address  by  Rev.  Mr.Rosenmiller,on 
**ThoughtsforArborDay,*'was  as  follows: 

THOUGHTS  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 

The  sensations  of  one  who  was  during  his 
boyhood  a  student,  and  a  graduate,  of 
the  common  schools  of  this  city,  speaking 
to  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  schools,  but 
all  born  since  the  day  of  his  graduation,  are 
pathetic  in  their  reminders  of  the  past,  full 
of  hope  yet  trembling  for  the  future,  but 
keenly  alive  to  the  present  pregnant  with 
its  possibilities  of  success  or  failure  for  each 
one  of  us. 

Appreciating  as  I  do  the  dignity  of  this 
occasion  and  the  honored  place  you  have 
assigned  me,  I  want  to  assure  you  of  the 
sincere  pleasure  afforded  me  in  being  one  of 
your  number  to  day.  And,  in  particular,  is 
it  a  pleasure  to  be  here  because  many  of  the 
tender  ties  of  my  boyhood  are  associated 
with  my  life-long  friend,  and  honored  pre- 
ceptor, the  deservedly  beloved  head  of  this 
school.  Surelv  none  more  heartily  than 
ourselves  would  unite  in  congratulations  for 
the  eminent  success  that  has  crowned  his 
life's  work;  and  no  one  can  be  more  sure 
than  he  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  hundreds 
of  boys  and  men  whose  privilege  it  has  been 
to  have  their  youthful  development  under 
his  conscientious  care.    God  bless  him  ! 

It  is  Arbor  Day,  and  I  am  here  to  empha- 
size a  few  thoughts  in  relation  thereto.  I 
have  been  thinking— and  it  is  an  interesting 
thought— of  art,  the  work  of  man,  in  connec- 
tion with  nature,  the  work  of  God  ;  and 
of  that  education,  looking  towards  knowl- 
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edge  and  wisdom,  which  should  cause  the 
latter  in  so  large  a  degree  to  influence,  direct, 
and  control  the  former.  Nature  exists.  Art 
must  be  created,  and  yet  not  created,  for  that 
art  is  best  which  best  reflects  nature.  The 
purpose  of  education  is  to  open  to  the  mind, 
more  and  more,  the  kinship  between  art 
and  nature. 

We  study  our  books  not  only  that  we  may 
remember  what  the  books  say,  and  much  of 
that  is  soon  forgotten,  but  that  we  may  be 
able  to  make  books  of  our  own.  The  end 
sought  is  that  we  may  become  responsible 
for  our  own  acts  and  conclusions.  Nor  is 
education  meant  to  solve,  as  of  first  import- 
ance, the  bread  and  butter  question,  nor  that 
we  may  be  taught  how  to  make  nature  our 
slave;  but  rather  to  lead  us  unto  those 
mysterious  realms  where  we  may  find  in- 
exhaustible stores  of  treasure  that  shall 
minister  to  our  happiness  and  make  us 
know  that  **  life  is  worth  the  living."  The 
want  of  education  shows  itself  everywhere 
in  the  inability  of  men  to  measure  up  to  the 
demands  of  the  hour.  They  possess  ample 
means,  and  they  have  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity, but  they  do  not  know  and  they  will 
not  learn.  They  have  little  knowledge  of 
what  nature  is,  and  they  know  still  less,  in 
any  broad  sense,  the  art  of  reproducing  her 
products. 

It  is  the  art  of  reproducing  nature  that  is 
emphasized  in  the  ceremoniesof  Arbor  Day. 
The  State  would  encourage  her  people — 
children  and  others  of  riper  years  each  and 
all — annually  to  plant  a  tree,  not  only  for 
the  fruit  or  shade  to  be  had  from  it,  but  also 
that  we  may  thus  be  adding  our  share  to 
what  must  result  in  good,  common  to  all, 
both  of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  Should 
such  a  custom  of  tree-planting  be  generally 
inaugurated,  and  faitnfuUy  observed  from 
year  to  year,  the  blessings  therefrom  would 
be  quite  beyond  calculation. 

In  this  connection,  I  recall  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  year  1880  the  new  town  of  Say  re, 
in  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  was 
practically  without  a  tree  on  any  of  its 
streets.  In  that  year,  through  the  enthusi- 
astic energy  of  Mr.  Sidney  Hay  den,  by  all 
odds  the  oldest  citizen  of  that  neighborhood, 
the  entire  community  was  so  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  making  their  town  more  at- 
tractive in  appearance  and  more  comfortable 
as  a  place  of  residence,  that,  almost  without 
exception,  they  turned  out  under  his  ener- 
getic leadership  and  made  an  Arbor  Day  of 
their  own,  a  day  of  good  hard  work  in  plant- 
ing trees,  from  early  mom  until  late  at 
night,  on  all  the  streets,  and  in  the  park 
that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town.  Mr. 
Hay  den,  who  had  lon^  passed  his  three- score 
years  and  ten,  was  thinking  then  not  of  his 
own  comfort  and  pleasure,  but  of  those  who 
were  to  survive  him  and  of  still  others  of 
succeeding  generations.  The  result  of  his 
public  spirit  and  wisely  directed  eflfort  is  that 
to-day  the  town  of  Sayre,  with  which  I  am 
familiarly  acquainted,  may  well  be  envied 


for  its  streets,  shaded  by  rows  on  rows  of 
graceful  elms  and  maples.  These,  I  take  it, 
are  beautiful  memorials  of  that  good  man 
long  since  gone  to  his  rest.  Their  presence 
and  their  memory  will  outlast  many  another 
that  might  stand  to  speak  of  him  in  chiseled 
marble  or  polished  bronze.  Men  like  these 
are  public  benefactors  of  a  high  order.  Their 
number  with  us  is  small,  but  it  will  be 
greater  in  the  better  ages  that  are  to  come. 

Nor  has  Lancaster  been  without  her  tree- 
planters  who  loved  the  trees.  Our  streets 
and  cemeteries  and  private  grounds  aiFord 
evidence  of  this  on  every  hand.  The  Dr. 
Burro wes  elms  at  the  school  on  the  corner  of 
Prince  and  Chestnut  streets  and  his  great 
tree  on  the  grounds  of  the  West  Chestnut 
street  school  are  well  known.  •  The  Franklin 
grounds  on  West  Chestnut,  among  the  most 
attractive  in  the  city,  were  planted  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  by  Frederick  J.  Kramph,  who 
brought  his  love  of  trees  from  the  fatherland. 
When  he  took  the  place,  to  build  this  house 
and  to  plant  these  trees,  we  are  told  there 
was  but  one  tree  upon  it,  and  that  a  paper 
mulberry.  His  grave  is  in  Shreiner's  Ceme- 
tery, within  a  short  distance  of  this  platform. 
Frederick  street  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city  was  named  after  this  genial  man.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  Lancaster  should  know 
things  like  these,  and  the  memory  of  such 
good  citizens  be  kept  green  as  the  trees 
they  planted. 

There  is  something  in  a  noble  tree  that 
makes  it  common  property.  It  belongs  to 
every  one  who  sees  and  enjoys  it,  though  it 
be  claimed  as  the  possession  of  an  individ- 
ual, and  be  hedged  about  by  every  warrant 
of  the  law.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  its 
proportions,  its  delicate  lines  and  shadows, 
the  exquisite  dignity  of  its  swaying  move- 
ment, the  murmur  of  its  rustling  leaves 
suggesting  the  music  of  nature,  the  charm- 
ing variety  of  its  form  and  colors — and  espe- 
cially the  foliage  of  these  autumn  days — all 
this  belongs  to  every  one,  and  reminds  us 
that  nature  holds  in  store  for  our  common 
humanity  some  things  at  least,  which  the 
proud  and  selfish  cannot,  with  all  their  cun- 
ning, wrest  from  the  possession  of  their 
fellow-men,  and  especially  from  the  poor 
and  those  who  have  little  to  expect  beyond 
the  hard  knocks  of  life. 

For  many   and  good  reasons  there  has 
come  into  existence  that  generous  system  of 
parks  which  prevails  in  the  more  enterpris- 
ing cities  of  this  and  other  countries.     Why 
should  it  be  thought  too  much  to  anticipate 
as  an  outcome  of  these  Arbor  Day  teachings, 
the  development  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  01 
a  sentiment,  so  averse  to  existing  conditions, 
in  certain  quarters,  that  the  Jail  and  the- 
Poor  House  may  not  much  longer  deface- 
that  which,  by  the  hand  of  God,  is  the  fair- 
est, the  most  picturesque  portion  of  our  city 
surroundings? 

Why  not  believe  that  the  lover  of  art,, 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  nature,  should  see* 
that  these  necessary  evils  are  removed  to  sit- 
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nations  more  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
they  are  intended  to  subserve  ?  and  that  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  latter  of  these 
institutions,  together  with  that  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  belted  in  by  the  winding 
Conestoga,  shall  become  one  grand  and 
glorious  park  for  the  free  use  of  all  our  peo- 
ple through  all  coming  time.  The  natural 
possibilities  for  such  a  park  are  not  excelled 
in  any  city  that  I  know  of,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  Commercially,  it  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments  this 
cit^  could  make,  as  a  means  of  attracting  to 
this  highly  favored  locality  families  of  large 
means,  which  in  many  ways  would  work  for 
the  betterment  of  the  entire  city.  With  its 
botanical  gardens,  its  fields  for  athletic 
sports,  its  facilities  for  boating,  swimming, 
and  a<)uatic  sports,  its  groves  for  public 
gatherings,  and  its  playgrounds  for  children; 
it  would  prove  itself  a  most  eiFective  antag- 
onist to  the  saloon.  And  to  the  summer 
front-door-step  brigade  it  would  present  a 
healthful  and  attractive  resort  within  easy 
reach  which  would  afford  wholesome  recrea- 
tion for  mind  and  body. 

The  refining  influences  of  such  a  park  are 
beyond  calculation.  The  great  Sahara  is  a 
desert  because  it  is  rainless,  treeless,  lifeless. 
But  where  wood  and  mound  and  valley  and 
stream  are  combined  there  is  life — mental 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  life  for  all 
who  will  in  the  proper  spint  resort  thither. 
The  fact  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
trees  now  growing  upon  these  grounds  is  of 
little  account.  They  can  be  planted,  and  in 
twenty  or  thirty  years  they  will  be  large  and 
flourishing.  The  grand  trees  now  growing 
in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg 
have  all  been  planted  since  that  tremendous 
battle  was  fought,  and  within  the  past 
twenty- five  or  thirty  years. 

One  thinks  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
many  of  our  American  colleges,  as  nestled 
in  their  parks ;  and  we  pause  beneath  their 
over-towering  trees  to  catch  an  echo — it  may 
be  an  imaginary  glimpse — of  the  ^eat  men 
who  in  other  days  conned  their  oooks,  or 
sought  inspiration  for  their  daily  tasks, 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  these  grand 
old  sentinels  of  days'  and  years  past  and 
present.  Amid  such  surroundings,  and 
under  such  conditions  one  cannot  but 
breathe  in  a  deeper  sense  of  the  nobility  of 
manhood,  and  be  prompted  to  deeds  the  best 
in  his  power. 

The  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  said  to 
vie  with  Paris  as  the  most  beautiful  cit^ 
in  all  the  world.  And  what  gives  it  this 
claim  is  not  its  excellence  in  architecture 
alone,  but  that  its  beautiful  buildings— not 
lost  in  crowding  one  another  for  room,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  large  cities — are  but  features 
of  a  landscape  with  its  lawns  and  drives, 
and  walks,  whose  noble  trees  and  fine  shrub- 
bery are  everywhere  in  evidence.  It  is  in- 
deed a  city  of  parks  and  trees.  One  sees 
them  in  all  directions,  and  standing  on  some 
commanding  elevation  he  realizes  that  the 


entire  city  is  one  magnificent,  far-reaching 
park.  A  notable  thing  which  makes  this 
especially  pleasing  to  the  eye,  is  the  entire 
absence  of  the  "overhead  wires.*'  Their 
system  for  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric 
trolley  service  is  all  under  ground.  And 
that  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
on  this  day,  as  a  thing  needed  in  every  city, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  trees  on 
our  streets  may  be  preserved  from  harm. 

I  am  not  advised  what  system  prevails 
here  in  vour  Arbor  Day  planting,  though  I 
know  tiiat  as  a  school  you  have  planted 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  trees.  But 
recalling  how  the  children  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  city  of  Lockport,  New  York, 
some  thirty  miles  distant  from  Niagara  Palls, 
make,  in  a  body,  their  annual  pilgrimage  on 
Arbor  Day  to  the  great  public  park,  **The 
Reservation  at  Niagara, '  *fbr  the  public  plant- 
ing of  a  tree,  or  group  of  trees,  I  am  asking 
m5^selfwhy  something  of  a  like  kind  can- 
not be  thought  of  for  this  city.  Thus  the 
annual  Arbor  Day  observance  might  be  em- 
phasized by  the  children  of  all  the  schools 
of  the  city,  assembling  in  a  park  to  plant  a 
tree  for  each  of  the  schools,  as  memorials  for 
themselves  and  their  scholastic  year  ;  while 
with  songs,  address,  and  games,  the  day 
would  be  marked  as  among  the  bright  red- 
letter  days  of  a  life- time.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  may  prove  more  than  a  passing  senti- 
ment, more  than  an  idle  wish.  Let  us  work 
to  make  it  a  glorious  reality. 

As  a  college  boy  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
the  class  to  which  I  belonged  planted  on  the 
College  Campus  a  class  tree.  Although  it 
was  years  ago,  yet  I  can  scarce  tell  you  what 
tender  associations  that  tree  now  represents 
to  each  one  of  the  class  of  1869  ;  nor  how 
jealously  we  would  guard  it  from  every 
harm.  As  year  follows  year,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  each  graduating  class  of  this 
High  .  School  plant  its  class  tree  in  some 
quarter  where  it  may  be  insured  perpetual 
protection.  Then,  when  you  are  men  and 
women  3'ou  will  feel  concerning  it  as  we  do 
of  ours,  and  realize  with  us  that  there  are 
memorials  and  feelings  so  tender,  so  full  of 
suggestions  of  past  and  present,  that  the  pen 
may  not  transcribe  them. 

There  have  been  teachers  in  these  schools, 
and  there  are  others  now,  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  remembered  by  their  pupils  in 
this  way.  And  to  begin,  I  would  like  to  see 
a  memorable  birth -day  that  has  lately  been 
celebrated,  memorialized  in  the  planting  of 
a  tree,  to  be  known  ever  afterwards  as  the 
McCaskey  Elm.  It  would  be  a  living  wit- 
ness to  the  respect  and  love  which  is  felt  for 
him  by  many  more  than  he  himself  is  con- 
scious of.  It  would  remind  us  of  a  noble 
man,  a  dear  friend,  a  character  worthy  of 
our  truest  emulation. 

One  thing  more:  Speaking  commercially, 
I  wish  to  remind  you,  that  this  county  of 
Lancaster  is  rated  yfrj/  for  its  agricultural 
products,  not  only  in  the  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  of  all  the  states  of  this 
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Union.  May  we  not  think  of  even  better 
returns  from  these  arable  lands  than  those 
of  the  present  ?  In  the  matter  of  fruits  you 
must  depend  very  largely  upon  New  York 
and  other  states.  In  the  state  named  you 
may  see  extending  for  miles,  and  often  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards the  like  of  which  could  and  should 
exist  in  this  highly  favored  county.  Instead 
of  some  of  the  ordinary  products  which  the 
farmer  brings  to  these  markets,  and  for 
which  he  gets  but  small  returns,  he  would, 
with  his  orchards  and  vinevards.  become  an 
easv  competitor  with  the  New  York  farmer 
in  the  markets  of  this  country  and  others 
across  the  seas.  How  better  shall  such  con- 
ditions be  made  to  prevail  than  throngh  the 
farmer's  learning  the  meaning  of  Arbor 
Day.  and  practically  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  it  ?  When  in  all  the  schools  of  this  great 
county  Arbor  Day  is  rightlv  kept,  and  all 
the  people  unite  in  its  observance,  the 
storied  wealth  and  goodness  of  the  Promised 
Land  of  Palestine  may  again  be  known,  and 
this  time  in  the  garden  county  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Could  the  energetic  farmer  be  made 
an  intelligent  and  careftil  fruit-grower  what 
an  immense  gain  it  would  be  to  this  agricul- 
tural community  !  Such  may  be  and  such 
ought  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  most  practi- 
cal of  holidays.  When  in  time  to  come  it 
has  done  what  it  is  designed  to  do  and  what 
it  is  capable  of  doing.then  will  be  known  how 
to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  those  good  men 
who  inaugurated  this  day.  Then  shall  we 
value  the  work  of  those  who  by  their  con- 
stant earnestness  have  kept  alive  in  the 
minds  of  all,  year  by  year,  their  reasons  for 
promoting  the  blessings  of  Arbor  Day. 

I  ask  you  to  take  these  thoughts  as  my  of- 
fering for  this  festival ;  and  may  I  express  the 
hope  that  I  have  not  spoken  wholly  in  vain? 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


*'!  HAVB  b^en  much  interested  in  an 
account  of  the  practical  work  you  are 
doing  in  English  literature,'*  says  the 
editor  of  the  German  Reformed  Messenger, 
"That  is  about  the  best  line  of  work  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  time.  I  wish  the  same 
thing  could  be  done  in  every  community; 
from  the  pastor's  standpoint,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  teacher  and  parent,  I 
think  it  next  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  a  kind  of  missionary  work 
that  should  be  done  at  any  cost,  and  I 
wish  you  could  get  all  our  teachers  to  do 
what  you  are  doing." 

Rev.  A.  C.  Whitmer  writes:  "I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  find  in  the  October 
issue  very  much  to  interest  me ;  for  I 
have  long  noticed  your  memory  work, 
and  I  feel  specially  interested  in  giving 


suitable  literature  to  our  young  people, 
What  a  power  our  public  schools,  even 
those  in  the  country,  could  be  in  this 
direction  !  Did  I  not  get  my  first  lessons 
in  pure  English  from  Cobb's  North 
American  Reader  of  1844,  with  its  selec- 
tions from  Verplanck,  Bancroft,  Irving, 
Webster,  Everett,  Bryant  (Thanatopsis), 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  Wolfe  (Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore)?  And  I  shall  ever  be 
grateful  for  the  providence  which  threw 
into  my  way,  when  I  was  but  a  lad.  Park 
Benjamin's  **  Brother  Jonathan,"  with 
the  full  text  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night  and  Rip  Van  Winkle.  How  much 
the  taste  and  direction  of  after-life  depend 
upon  these  incidental  crumbs  from  the 
great  storehouse  !  I  assure  you  I  greatly 
appreciate  your  efforts  to  give  our  young 
people  a  taste  of  the  best  that  literature 
has  for  them.  May  God  open  the  eyes 
of  many  to  see  what  you  see,  and  mov^e 
them  to  be  truly  interested  in  the  reading 
of  young  people.  The  public  school  can 
be  made  a  great  power  in  the  interest  of 
pure  literature  in  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  their  pupils,  even  of  those  who  are 
quite  young." 

For  years  the  sermons  we  read  most 
frequently,  and  always  with  a  feeling  of 
gladness  and  gratitude,  were  those  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  the  New  York 
Independent,  and  David  Swing,  in  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  When  they  went 
**  away  "  into  the  great  Beyond,  on  whom 
did  their  mantles  fall  ?  Mr.  Beecher  left 
Lyman  Abbott ;  but  in  Chicago  who  has 
followed  David  Swing?  In  New  York 
recently  our  genial  friend,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Morton,  of  the  American  Book  Company, 
who  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  virtue  of 
good  memory  work,  inquired  if  we  had 
ever  seen  what  Mr.  Swing  thought  of  it, 
and  handed  us  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
excellent  sermons.  It  is  so  much  to  the 
point,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  man, 
that  we  put  it  at  once  into  type  as  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  reprinted  too  often 
or  read  too  widely,  especially  by  teachers 
or  parents.  He  speaks  from  the  heart, 
meaning  every  word  of  it: 

**Much  as  we  may  have  studied  the  lan- 
guages or  the  sciences,  that  which  most 
affected  us  was  the  moral  lessons  of  our 
McGuffey's  School  Readers.  I  cannot 
but  wish  the  teachers  had  made  us  bound 
the  States  less,  and  solve  fewer  puzzles  in 
*  position '  and  the  cube  root,  and  in- 
stead have  required  us  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory the  whole  series  of  the  McGuffey's 
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Eclectic  Readers.  The  memory  that  does 
come  up  from  those  far-away  pages  is  full 
of  the  best  wisdom  of  time  or  of  the  time- 
less land.  In  those  books  we  were  in- 
deed led  by  a  schoolmaster,  from  beauti- 
ful maxims  for  children  up  to  the  best 
thoughts  of  a  long  line  of  sages,  and 
poets,   and  naturalists.    There  we  first 


learned  the  awful  weakness  of  the  duel 
that  took  away  a  Hamilton;  there  we  saw 
the  grandeur  of  the  **  Blind  Preacher" 
of  William  Wirt ;  there  we  saw  the  empti- 
ness of  the  ambition  of  Alexander;  and 
there  we  heard  even  the  infidel  say, 
'Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but 
Jesus  Christ  like  a  God.'  " 


Official  Department. 
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Dept.  op  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg,  Nov.,  1897.    J 

HE  Assessors  are  now  engaged  in  making 
an  enumeration  of  the  number  of  resi- 
dent taxables,  and  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  for  a  basis  on 
which  to  distribute  two-thirds  of  the  State 
appropriation  to  schools  for  the  next  two 
years.  Directors  would  do  well  to  see  that 
returns  made  to  the  County  Commissioners 
are  correct,  as  after  the  returns  made  by 
Assessors  have  been  certified  by  the  County 
Commissioners  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  calculation  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  appropriation  is  begun,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  make  corrections  for  the 
current  year. 

It  is  desired  to  further  call  the  attention  of 
directors  to  the  fact  that  each  Board  must, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1897.  cer- 
tify the  number  of  paid  teachers  in  their 
districts  to  their  respective  county,  city, 
borough  or  township  superintendent,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  have 
been  sent  to  superintendents,  and  if  any 
board  of  directors  has  failed  to  receive  one, 
they  can  be  supplied  by  applying  to  their 
superintendent.  Boards  will  be  careful  to 
note  that  this  certificate  must  not  be  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
in  all  cases  must  be  sent  to  their  respective 
county,  city,  borough  or  township  superin- 
tendent. Directors  should  use  great  precau- 
tion in  seeing  that  their  certificate  is  prop- 
erly made  out  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
their  superintendent  at  the  proper  time, 
otherwise  they  may  not  only  forfeit  their 
share  of  the  appropriation,  but  also  subject 
themselves  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by 
the  law  for  neglect  of  duty. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny— Supt.  Hamilton :  During 
the  month  of  September  we  employed  two 
men  to  asssist  in  school  visitation,  Mr.  V. 
A.  Powell,  a  graduate  of  the  California 
Normal  and  for  several  years  principal  of 
the  Latrobe  schools,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  De- 
Vinney,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  Normal. 
With  their  help  174  schools  were  visited. 
We  attended  the  dedication  of  three  school 
buildings  during  the  month,  one  at  East 


McKeesj)ort,  one  at  Buena  Vista,  and  one  at 
Versailles.  Each  of  these  was  largely  at- 
tended by  the  people  of  the  vicinity.  Our 
annual  Directors'  meeting  will  be  held  No- 
vember 17th. 

Bedford  —  Supt.  Potts  :  The  school 
house^  in  the  county  are  now  all  supplied 
with  good  furniture.  Providence  East,  the 
last  to  do  this,  put  furniture  in  four  houses 
this  month.  More  has  been  done  during 
the  last  vacation  to  beautify  the  houses  of 
the  county  than  in  any  former  year.  Everett 
borough  has  rearranged  the  seating  of  the 
primar^r  rooms.  Instead  of  all  the  children 
sitting  in  one  room  as  formerly,  three  rooms 
have  been  made,  and  each  teacher  now  has 
her  own  pupils  under  her  control.  No 
change  of  teachers  has  been  made  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  work  of  the  present 
term  is  showing  the  wisdom  of  sucn  man- 
agement. Liberty  township  has  built  two 
new  houses,  one  of  them,  a  four-roomed 
brick  building,  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
county.  The  architect  and  builder  is  Mr. 
Gibbonv,  of  Everett.  Hyndman  borough 
papered  the  building  throughout.  There  is 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  looks  of  the 
house.  Formerly  it  was  dingy  and  dirty, 
now  it  is  cheerful  and  bright.  The  influence 
will  be  noticeable  on  the  character  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  An  additional  teacher  has 
been  put  into  the  school.  Director  Wilhelm 
spent  parts  of  two  days  in  the  schools  with 
me.  Mr.  L.  J.  McGregor  took  the  place  of 
Prof.  Enoch,  who  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Hopewell  school.  Broad  Top  township  is 
again  und^r  the  supervision  of  H.  H.  Brum- 
baugh, The  wisdom  of  local  supervision  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  improved 
schools  of  this  district.  Mr.  Brumbaugh 
visited  all  the  schools  of  this  township  with 
me  except  one.  Director  William  Souder 
spent  part  of  a  day  visiting  schools.  The 
Saxton  schools  start  off  very  pleasantly. 
There  is  a  complete  change  of  teachers  m 
this  school.  The  schools  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Prof.  C.  H.  Bucher,  who  has  b«;n 
principal  for  the  last  four  years,  are  becom- 
ing more  efiicient  each  year. 

Berks — Supt.  Rapp  :  Friday,  November 
19th,  has  been  designated  as  Parents'  and 
Patrons*  Day  in  the  schools  of  Berks  county. 
All  the  patrons  will  be  invited  to  visit  the 
schools  on  that  day  with  a  view  to  enlist 
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their  sympathy  and  cooperation  in  school 
matters.  Part  of  the  day  will  be  devottd  to 
regular  exercises  and  part  to  special  exer- 
cises bearing  on  the  home  and  family  and 
the  inculcation  of  personal  virtne. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz:  Our  committee  on  a 
professional  course  of  reading  for  teachers 
of  the  county  adopted  Halleck's  psychology, 
Educational  Foundations,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Laws  pertaining  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  committee's  report  re- 
quests the  teachers  to  pay  special  attt  ntion 
to  the  geography  and  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  use  of  Goho*s  Pennsylvania 
Reader  is  recommended.  Next  year  the 
teachers  will  be  examined  in  this  course. 

CuMBERi^AND— Supt.  Bryuer:  The  indi- 
cations point  to  better  wort  this  year  than 
last.  Many  of  the  teachers  feel  that  more 
will  be  expected  of  them  than  heretofore. 
Four  Boards  of  Directors  have  passed  reso- 
lutions requiring  their  teachers  to  hold 
monthly  meetings.  We  expect  to  have  ed- 
ucational meetings  held  all  over  the  county. 
A  few  of  the  non  progressive  teachers  op- 
pose educational  meetings  and  Local  Insti- 
tutes,— in  fact,  they  oppose  everything  ex- 
cept drawing  their  salaries.  We  hope  and 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  before  long 
the  School  Boards  will  cease  to  employ  such 
teachers.  On  the  whole  we  are  much  en- 
couraged by  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
directors  in  many  of  the  districts. 

Elk — Supt.  Sweeney:  Horton  and  Spring 
Creek  township  have  each  established  a 
Township  High  School,  and  the  sentiment 
is  so  favorable  as  to  insure  their  continu- 
ance ;  over  forty  pupils  are  enrolled  in  each. 
In  addition  to  a  review  of  the  common 
branches  they  are  to  have  a  year's  work  in 
the  advanced  branches.  Everything  educa- 
tional is  flourishing  in  Elk  county. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut :  We  have  held 
seven  institutes  of  one  day  each.  Teachers 
to  the  number  of  71,  out  of  a  possible  8r.  at- 
tended. School  orgjanization  and  classifica- 
tion were  the  assigned  subjects.  Many 
points  in  teaching  and  diflBculties  of  man- 
agement were  also  discussed.  Much  inter- 
est was  manifested  and  good  accomplished. 
Our  corps  of  teachers  is  the  strongest  we 
have  ever  had. 

Lackawanna-  Supt.  Taylor:  Our  County 
Institute,  held  during  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 6th,  was,  we  believe,  second  to  none  held 
in  this  county  in  the  practical  value  of  the 
work  done.  'The  instructors  were  Hon.  Jno. 
Q.  Stewart,  Dr.  Martin  G.  Benedict,  Supt. 
Geo.  W.  Twitmyer,  Ex-Supt.  Anna  Buck- 
bee.  Prof.  F.  H.  Green,  Rev.  Elk  an  ah 
Hulley,  and  Prof  H.  E  Cogswell.  These 
instructors  proved  to  be  an  unusually  strong 
corps,  and  aid  uniformly  good  work.  The 
s]:>ecial  features  were  Prof.  Green's  lectures 
on  literature  and  Supt.  Twitmyer*s  instruct- 
ive drills  in  penmanship.  Although  both 
these  subjects  have  been  touched  upon  be- 
fore, they  have  never  been  emphasized  as  in 
this  Institute.    The  interest  aroused  in  them 


amounted  to  enthusiasm.  For  the  lessons 
in  penmanship  a  room  was  furnished  with 
tables  and  chairs  and  writing  materials.  By 
dividinj^  the  Institute  into  two  sections,  all 
were  given  three  periods  of  instruction  of 
forty-five  minutes  each.  The  object  was  to 
instruct  the  teachers  how  to  build  up  the 
habit  of  free  muscular- movement  writing. 
This  branch  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the 
public  schools,  and  we  are  far  behind  busi- 
ness colleges  both  in  methods  and  results. 
The  Directors'  Association  met  on  Tuesday, 
September  oth,  and  held  a  very  interesting 
meeting.  There  were  81  directors  present, 
the  largest  number  ever  enrolled  at  one  of 
these  meetings.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Pres.  Wm.  Repp,  Miss  Buckbee  and  Supt. 
Twitm^er.  The  question,  "What  should 
guide  Directors  in  selecting  teachers?"  was 
ably  discussed  by  Chas.  F.  Baker,  Albert 
Ball,  A  D.  Dean,  and  Edwin  Maclay.  At 
three  o'clock  the  directors  adjourned  to  the 
main  court  room,  where  witn  the  teachers 
they  listened  to  an  eloquent  address  by  Hon. 
Jno.  Q.  Stewart.  On  Sept.  loth,  occurred 
the  formal  opening  of  the  new  High  School 
building  in  Old  Forge  township.  Elaborate 
preparations  had  been  made  for  these  ex- 
ercises, and  about  300  persons  were  present. 
Deputy  Supt.  Stewart  inspected  the  build- 
ing and  delivered  the  dedicatory  address. 
This  structure,  described  in  my  annual  re- 
port, is  a  very  handsome  and  well  planned 
Duilding  of  eight  rooms,  with  all  modem 
conveniences.    Its  cost  was  about  J20,ooo. 

Lebanon  —  Supt.  Snoke:  During  the 
month  of  September  I  visited  78  schools  and 
found  them  in  an  excellent  condition.  The 
majority  of  the  districts  have  organized 
Local  Institutes  and  monthly  meetings.  I 
am  confident  that  our  schools  never  opened 
with  more  promising  prospects. 

Luzernk — Supt.  Harrison:  From  reports 
that  have  come  to  me  I  judge  that  our  en- 
rollment this  year  will  be  larger  than  ever 
before.  In  the  mining  districts  the  schools 
are  very  much  overcrowded,  so  that  directors 
have  been  obliged  to  open  additional  schools. 
As  to  salaries  and  length  of  terms,  there  are 
but  few  districts  in  which  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  cut  wages  and  terms  on  ac- 
count of  hard  times. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper:  Our  schools  are 
all  in  session  and  the  attendance  is  un- 
usually good.  The  Reedsville  schools  have 
an  entirely  new  corps  of  teachers,  with  Prof. 
Murray  of  Catawissa  as  principal.  The 
course  of  study  prepared  for  the  Reedsville 
High  School  is  advanced  and  will  likely 
more  than  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  for 
several  years.  Twenty- seven  schools  were 
visited  during  the  month,  and  most  of  them 
were  found  doing  good  work.  We  found  it 
advisable  and  necessary  to  make  sharp  notes 
in  the  county  papers  relative  to  the  deplor- 
able lack  of  punctuality  in  fumisning 
schools  with  the  necessary  books  and  sup- 
plies. Miss  Annie  E.  Yeager,  one  of  Lewis- 
town's  best  and  most  experienced  teachers. 
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resigned  her  position  to  accept  a  chair  in 
Drew  Ladies'  Seminary,  New  York.  Miss 
Yeaeer  was  highly  appreciated  and  respected 
bv  the  people  of  Lewistown,  where  she  has 
faithfully  labored  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Her  many  friends  regret  her  de- 
parture, whilst  they  wish  her  continued 
success. 

MoNROK — Supt.  Serfass :  A  systematic 
course  of  study  has  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  Coolbaugh  for  the  graded  schools 
at  Tobyhanna  Mills.  It  embraces  a  course 
of  two  years  in  the  high  school.  I  also  ar- 
ranged and  published  a  course  of  study  for 
the  ungraded  schools  of  the  county,  which 
has  been  formally  adopted  in  nearly  all 
the  districts  of  the  county.  I  appointed 
two  days — one  at  Stroudsburg  and  one  at 
Brodheadsville — invitine  the  teachers,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience, to  meet  me  for  the  purpose  of 
making  explanations  and  suggestions  on 
the  work  as  outlined  iu  the  course.  The  in- 
terest which  the  teachers  manifested  was 
encouraging,  and  I  am  confident  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
schools  never  had  a  better  showing. 

Northampton  —  Supt.  Hoch  :  Lower 
Saucon  painted  the  inside  walls  of  a  number 
of  their  houses,  furnished  some  with  more 
slate  surface,  and  made  other  necessary  im- 
provements. The  Palmer  Board  bought  a 
copv  of  White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy  for 
each  of  their  teachers,  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book at  their  monthly  meetings. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Shipman:  The 
directors  of  Ralpho  district  recently  decided 
to  establish  a  Township  High  School  at 
Elysburg.  The  course  of  study  adopted  will 
require  three  years  for  its  completion.  The 
Riverside  borough  school  building  has  been 
supplied  with  the  hot- water  system  of  heat- 
ing, a  decided  improvement  over  the  old 
method  of  heating  by  stove.  Every  new 
school  house  should  have  a  commodious 
cellar.  The  time  is  coming  when  even  one- 
room  country  school-houses  will  have  fur- 
naces placed  in  the  cellar.  Four  teachers* 
meetings  were  held  during  the  month  of 
September. 

Pike — Supt.  Sawyer:  Schools  have  opened 
with  quite  a  large  attendance.  Teachers 
and  pupils  are  interested  and  wide-awake, 
and  the  general  outlook  for  the  year  is 
promising.  Slate  blackboards  will  be  placed 
in  a  number  of  schools  that  have  long  needed 
this  addition  to  their  equipment.  Smull's 
Hand  Book  is  being  placed  in  schools  on 
my  regular  visits  through  the  districts. 
Franklin  school-house,  in  Dingman  district, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  month. 
It  will  probably  be  rebuilt  in  the  near 
future. 

Snyder — Supt.  Bowersox:  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  districts  have  supplied  their  schools 
with  the  vertical  system  of  penmanship  and 
supplementary  reading  matter.  Our  teach- 
ers all  appear  to  be  wide  awide  and  earnest. 
Good  work  should  be  the  result.    We  at- 


.  tended  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  picnic 
j  at  Allenwood,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
P.  O.  S.  of  A.  camps  of  Union  and  North- 
ampton counties.  A  very  learned  and  in- 
teresting address  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Rupley,  national  chaplain  of  the  order.  He 
very  forcibly  and  truthfully  set  forth  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem as  reflected  by  the  order.  We  bespeak 
an  educational  awakening  in  the  commun- 
ity in  which  this  address  was  delivered. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  All  our  schools 
are  supplied  with  competent  teachers.  We 
expect  no  failures.  During  the  month  our 
endeavor  has  been  to  aid  those  who  have 
never  taught  before  to  understand  in  some 
measure  what  is  expected  of  a  teacher,  es- 
pecially in  thematter  of  school  organization. 
In  consequence  of  the  failure  to  complete 
the  new  school  building  in  Lewisburcf  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  school,  some  of  the 
schools  are  obliged  to  have  half- day  ses- 
sions. Many  of  the  schools  were  closed  on 
the  last  two  days  of  September,  on  account 
of  the  Union  County  Agricultural  Fair. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam:  Mr.  Job  Dean, 
of  Columbus  borough,  purchased  and  do- 
nated to  the  school  district  the  buildine 
formerly  occupied  by  the  E.  A.  M.  Fraternal 
Insurance  Society.  It  is  a  substantial  brick 
structure  which  at  small  expense  can  be 
made  into  a  very  acceptable  school-house. 
The  gift  while  unexpected  is  a  most  appro- 
priate one,  and  will  serve  as  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  Mr.  Dean. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall :  Schools  are 
making  a  good  beginning.  The  weather 
has  been  very  warm,  but  the  schools  are 
well  attended.  I  made  72  visits  during  the 
month,  all  but  eight  in  the  rural  districts. 
While  the  majority  were  doing  good  work, 
a  few  were  killing  time  dead.  Those  few, 
for  some  cause  or  another,  will  likely  cease 
to  be  by  another  year. 

Carlisle — Supt.  Shearer:  One  new  white 
boys*  grammar  school  was  established ;  also 
one  new  colored  intermediate.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Maxwell,  colored,  a  graduate  of  Wilberforce 
University,  was  secured  as  principal  of  the 
colored  high  school.  The  Penn  Building, 
the  new  eight- room  structure  on  Bedford 
street,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  The 
directors  have  given  intelligent  and  careful 
consideration  to  its  erection,  and  when 
finished  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  modem, 
commodious,  and  pleasing  school  building^ 
in  the  Cumberlana  Valley. 

Columbia— Supt.  Hoffman  :  The  course 
of  six  free  lectures  given  in  the  Columbia 
Opera  House,  September  22,  23,  and  24, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  greatly  enjoyed  and 
highly  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  our 
town  and  vicinity.  The  opera  house  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  on  each 
evening.  The  large  audiences  were  com- 
posed of  the  best  citizens  of  Columbia,  and 
they  all  united  in  voting  the  special  lecture 
course  a  grand  success.    The  lecturers  were 
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Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tioi]»  and  Drs.  Brumbaugh,  Rothrock,  Rav- 
enel,  and  Schmucker,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

CoNSHOHocKEN— Supt.  Landis :  Dr.  S. 
C.  Schmucker,  of  West  Chester,  gave  a 
course  of  three  lectures  to  our  teachers  this 
month  in  biology.  The  course  proved  to  be 
interesting,  very  helpful  and  profitable  to 
all.  Anotner  course  is  mapped  out  for  the 
Doctor  in  the  spring.  We  purpose  having 
a  series  of  lectures  on  pedagogy  and  science 
this  year  ;  arrangements  for  them  are  now 
being  made. 

DANVILLE/— Supt,  Houser:  The  Fuller  and 
Warren  Heating  System  has  been  placed  in 
the  Fourth  Ward  buildine.  Now  all  our 
buildings  in  use  are  heated  and  ventilated 
by  modern  means.  New  slate  blackboards 
have  been  placed  in  the  different  rooms  of 
this  and  other  buildings  needing  them. 
Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  has 
been  adopted  for  the  high  school,  to  take  the 
place  of  Barnes. 

DuBois  —  Supt.  Greene :  Our  schools 
opened  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever 
before.  The  first  month's  enrollment  was 
1443,  an  increase  of  177  over  that  of  the  first 
month  of  last  year.  There  were  enrolled  in 
the  primary  department,  901  ;  grammar 
department,  410 ;  high  school,  132.  Several 
of  the  schools  were  overcrowded.  Half- 
day  sessions  are  held  in  one  school.  All 
the  available  seatins^  room  is  occupied. 
The  renting  of  an  additional  room  and  the 
ox>ening  ol  another  school  will  likely  be 
considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board.  Twelve  new  teachers  were  elected 
this  year.  It  is  evidently  the  policy  of  the 
board  to  retain  no  teacher  whose  work  has 
not  been  satisfactory,  and  to  appoint  no 
teacher  who  has  not  had  successful  ex- 
perience or  professional  training.  The 
stand  our  directors  have  taken  for  better 
schools,  even  in  opposition  to  a  strong  pub- 
lic sentiment,  is  very  commendable. 

DuNMORE—Supt.  Houser  :  An  addition  of 
four  rooms  was  added  to  No.  2  building, 
making  it  an  8  room  brick  structure, 
seated  with  single  desks,  Bloomsburg  make, 
and  heated  with  the  Smead- Wills  system. 
Two  rooms  were  also  added  to  No.  4  build- 
ing, making  it  an  8  room  wooden  structure, 
seated  with  patent  furniture  and  heated  the 
same  as  No.  2.  Four  kindergarten  tables 
and  some  apparatus  for  primary  work,  such 
as  blocks,  toy  money,  colored  splints,  clock 
dials,  etc.,  have  been  added  this  year.  Ex- 
cellent work  is  being  done  in  some  of  the 
primary  rooms. 

Hazle  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Mul- 
hall :  Our  schools  have  been  in  operation 
nearly  two  months  now,  and  the  indications 
point  to  a  successful  term.  A  number  of 
pnpils  throughout  the  township  are  eaeer 
to  enter  the  high  school,  which  shows  that 
the  people  are  anxious  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  thorough  education.  To  curtail  the 
number  of  entrances  thereto  will  apparently 


be  an  object,  and  to  do  that  a  higher  grade 
of  qualifications  will  be  insisted  on. 

Homestead— Supt.  Kendall :  The  enroll- 
ment for  September  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Homestead  schools.  Four 
more  school-rooms  are  needed  immediately. 
Some  action  will  be  taken  at  the  next  board^ 
meeting  to  provide  accommodations  for  the 
next  term.  The  new  compulsory  school 
law  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  law  of 
1895.  An  attendance  ofl&cer  was  elected  for 
the  full  school  term.  This  board  will  see 
that  no  school  children  are  found  running 
the  streets  during  school  hours.  Much  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture the  present  school  year. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Cleaver:  Ourschoofe 
opened  with  a  greatly  increased  attendance. 
Two  of  our  primary  schools  had  to  be  divided 
for  half  day  sessions.  All  our  schools  are 
crowded  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Our  new 
high  school  building,  nearing  completion, 
will  soon  afford  an  ample  accommodation 
for  all  our  school  population.  During  the 
summer  vacation  the  Superintendent  pre- 
pared a  manual  of  rules,  regulations,  and 
course  of  study,  which  the  Board  has  had 
printed.  This  will  be  a  convenience  to  all 
connected  with  the  schools,  and  will  aid  in 
systematizing  the  work. 

MiDDLETOWN— Supt.  Weber:  At  the  close 
of  last  term  forty-six  grammar  school  cer- 
tificates of  promotion  were  granted.  The 
first  morning  of  school  this  term  the  entire 
number  entered  the  high  school.  Ver>'  few 
pupils  leave  after  the  grammar  schools  have 
been  reached. 

SuNBURY— Supt.  Oberdorf:  Owing  to  de- 
lay in  receiving  and  placing  furniture  in  the 
new  building,  the  schools  did  not  open  until 
September  16.  On  the  first  day  1904  were 
enrolled,  an  increase  of  79  over  the  first  day 
of  last  year.  The  grammar  grade  was  found 
to  be  overcrowded,  and  an  additional  teacher 
was  elected.  The  new  building  contains  all 
the  grades,  the  second  floor  being  occupied 
by  the  high  school,  the  third  by  the  grammar 
schools,  and  the  first  by  the  lower  erades. 
About  700  pupils  are  accommodated  com- 
fortably in  the  building,  which  is  a  model 
in  all  particulars,  and  unsurpassed  in  this 
part  ot  the  state.  The  work  in  all  depart- 
ments is  progressing  finely. 

Tamaqua.— Supt.  Ditchburn:  The  attend- 
ance for  the  first  month  is  76  greater  than 
that  of  the  same  month  last  year.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  must  have  more 
schools. 

Uniontown— Supt.  Smith:  Our  enroll- 
ment exceeds  by  more  than  100  pupils  that 
of  the  same  month  of  any  previous  year. 
An  additional  school,  supplied  with  new 
single  desks,  slate  blackboards,  and  the 
latest  and  most  improved  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating,  was  opened  in  the  White 
School  Building,  which  was  named  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Joseph  White,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Board,  having  been  a  member  almost 
continuously  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
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Rome  of  the  Soul.— ^<  Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream, 
fliat  these  two  men  went  in  at  the  gate ;  ana,  lo  I  as 
tiiey  entered,  they  were  transfigur^,  and  they  had 
raiment  put  on  that  shone  like  gold,  lliere  was  also 
that  met  them  with  harps  and  crowns,  and  gave  them 
to  them ;  the  harps  to  praise  withal,  and  the  crowns 
in  token  of  honour.  Then  I  heard  in  m.y  dream, 
that  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  again  for  joy,  and 
that  it  was  said  unto  them,  <  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of 
your  Lord.'  I  also  heard  the  men  themselves,  that 
they  sang  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, '  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sit- 


teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever 
and  ever.'  Now,  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to 
let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after  them,  and,  behold, 
the  city  shone  like  the  sun;  the  streets  also  were 
paved  with  gold ;  and  in  them  walked  many  men, 
with  crowns  on  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and 
golden  harps  to  sing  praises  withal.  There  were  also 
of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered  one 
another  without  intermission,  saying,  *Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord ! '  And  after  these  things  they  shut 
up  the  gates  of  the  city ;  which,  when  I  had  seen,  I 
wished  myself  among  them." — PilgrinCi  Proj^eu . 


HOME  OF  THE  SOUL. 


From  "  SiNOXNG  PixjCRIM." 
Mn.  E.  H.  G^Tis.    Per.  Phiup  Pinixm. 


•^  •        T    Jii     -5 ^         ^tt^^^».\ Ai    r.-i        i-_j  Tt r -.     .^^^ 


1.  I  will    sing    you  a  song 

2.  Oh,  that  home     of  the  soul, 

3.  Oh,  how  sweet     it  wiU  be 

4.  There  the  great  trees  of  life 


of  that  beau  -  ti  -  ful      land.  The     far      a  -  way 

in  my    vis  -  ions  and  dreams.  Its    bright   jasper 

in  that  beau  •  ti  -  ful      land.  So      free  from  all 

intheirbeau- ty  do     grow,  And  the  riv  -  er    of 
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of  the  soul.  Where  no  storms  ev  -  er  beat    on  the  glit  -  ter-ing  strand, 

I    can  see;     Till  I       fan  -  cy  but  dim-  ly  the  veil    in-ter-venes 

row  and  pain ;      With     songs  on  our  lips,  and  with  harps  in  our  hands, 

floweth  by ;     For  no    deadi  ev  -  er    en  -  ters  that    ci  -  ty,  you  know. 


While  tbe 
Be- 
To 
And 


k„p  fpF  f?ip  n\nf\r'^\?m 


f^ 


ars     of   e  -  ter  -  ni-ty       roll.     While  the  years  of   e   -   ter  -  ni-ty    roll;  Wherenc 


years     of  e  -  ter  -  ni-ty  roll, 

tween  that  fair    ci  -  ty  and  me, 

meet    one  an  -  oth  -  er    a    -  gain, 

noth-ingthat    maketh    a  lie. 


While  the  years  of   e   -   ter  -  ni  -  ty    roll ;  Where  no 
Be    -   tween  that  fair     ci    -    ty  and  me,     Till  I 
To       meet    one  an  -  oth  -  er    a  -  gain,     With 
And       nothing  that  mak  -  eth  a      lie.    For  no 


itorms  ev  -  er  beat    on  the    glit  -  ter-ing  strand,  While  the  years  of  e  -  ter  -  ni  -  ty    rolL 

fan  -  cy  but  dim  -  lythe    veil     in-tervenes      Be    -    tween  that  fair  c it  -  y  and    me. 

songs  on  our  lips,  and  with  harps  in  our  hands,    To        meet    one  an- oth- er    a  -  gain. 

deatii  ev  -  er  en  -  ters  that    ci  -  ty,  you  know.    And      noth  -  ing  that  mak-eth  a       lie. 


Kr  rrirT^r"^iPpl!ir'f:riFTFi^ 


Thk  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper,  and 
die  cit]f  was  pure  gold  like  unto  clear  glass  —  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  sHpU  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away  —  And  I  heard  the  voice  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  haips,  and  they  sang,  as 


it  were  a  new  song  before  the  throne  —  He  shewed 
me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystaL  In 
the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river  wai 
the  tree  of  life,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations  —  There  shall  in  no  wiie 
enter  into  it  anything  that  deBleth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abommation,  or  maketh  a  lie. — RevtlatiomMm 
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IF  I  were  what  I  am  not  and  what  I  never 
shall  be,  a  writer  of  essays,  personal  or 
impersonal,  there  is  one  subject  in  which 
I  am  persuaded  I  could  interest  literary 
readers,  and  that  is  the  impressions  that 
men  of  genius  have  made  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  saw  them  for  the  first  time.  I 
should  select  authors  in  preference  to 
other  men  of  genius,  and  among  them  I 
would  beg^n  with  poets,  who  have  always 
had  a  strange  fascination  for  me.  I  would 
take  them  when  they  were  becoming  con- 
scious of  their  powers,  but  were  not  too 
conscious  of  them;  when  they  were  young 
enough,  simple  enough,  and  natural 
enough  to  wonder  at  and  enjoy  their  gifts, 
ingenuously,  sincerely,  and  modestly.  I 
have  known,  more  or  less,  most  American 
poets  who  were  worth  knowing,  begin- 
ning in  my  early  days  with  youngsters  of 
my  own  age,  Taylor,  Boker,  Read,  Sted- 
man,  and  continuing  as  the  years  went  on, 
with  Bryant,  Lowell  and  Longfellow;  and 
among  my  scanty  pleasures  of  memory 
the  most  precious  in  my  eyes  are  those 
connected  with  the  hours  when  the  orbit 
of  my  life  intersected  theirs  in  a  happy 
conjunction.  I  recall  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day the  day  when  I  first  met  Taylor,  and 
the  night  when,  in  Taylor's  room,  I  first 
met  Boker,  and  other  nights  and  days 
when  I  first  met  Read  and  Stedman;  but 
I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  seasons  when  I 
first  met  the  masters  whom  I  approached 
with  more  reverence  and  an  apprehension 
that  was  more  than  trepidation.  I  never 
made  a  poetical  pilgrimage  in  my  life, 
and,  judging  from  what  I  have  heard  from 


those  who  have  made  real  j)ilgrimages,  I 
never  desired  to.  My  meetings  with  my 
betters  were  always  unpremeditated  and 
unexpected  ones— I  may  say  occasionally 
unwilling  ones,  for,  knowing  my  defici- 
encies, I  was  fearful  of  intruding.  That 
I  need  not  have  been,  I  learned  after  a 
time,  for  the  older  and  greater  the  poet 
the  more  kind  and  considerate  I  found 
him. — R.  H,  Stoddard. 


''Wkaxth,*'  says  a  gifted  writer,  *'is 
the  equivalent  of  what  we  eat  and  drink, 
of  the  homes  we  live  in,  of  the  comforts 
with  which  we  surround  ourselves,  of  the 
independence  which  makes  us  free  to  go 
here  and  there,  to  do  this  and  that— to 
spend  the  winter  where  orange  blossoms 
perfume  the  soft  air,  and  the  summer 
where  ocean  breezes  quicken  the  the  pulse 
of  life.  It  unlocks  for  us  the  treasury  of 
the  world,  opens  to  our  gaze  whatever  is 
sublime  or  beautiful;  introduces  us  to  the 
master-minds  who  live  in  their  works;  it 
leads  us  where  orators  declaim,  and  sing- 
ers thrill  the  soul  with  ecstasy.  Nay,  more, 
with  it  we  build  churches,  endow  schools, 
and  provide  asylums  and  hospitals  for  the 
weak  and  the  helpless.  It  is,  indeed,  like 
unto  a  god  of  this  nether  world,  holding 
dominion  over  many  spheres  of  life  and 
receiving  the  heart-worship  of  millions. 
Yet  if  we  make  money  and  its  equivalents 
a  life  purpose — the  aim  and  end  of  our 
earthly  hopes — our  service  becomes  idol- 
atry, and  a  blight  falls  upon  the  nobler  self. 
Money  is  the  equivalent  of  what  is  venal 
— of  all  that  may  be  bought  or  sold;  but 
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the  best,  the  God-like,  the  distinctively 
human  cannot  be  bought  or  sold.  A  rich 
man  can  buy  books,  but  not  an  appreci- 
ative mind;  he  can  buy  a  pew,  but  not  a 
pure  conscience;  he  can  buy  men's  votes 
and  flattery,  but  not  their  respect.  The 
money  world  is  visible,  material,  mechan- 
ical, external;  the  world  of  the  soul,  of  the 
better  self,  is  invisible,  spiritual,  vital. 
God's  kingdom  is  within.  What  we  have 
is  not  what  we  are;  and  the  all-important 
thing  is  to  be,  not  to  have.  Our  possess- 
ions belong  to  us  only  in  a  mechanical 
way.  The  poet's  soul  owns  the  stars  and 
the  moonlight  heavens,  the  mountains 
and  rivers,  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  more 
truly  than  a  millionaire  owns  his  bonds. 
What  1  know  is  mine,  and  what  I  love  is 
mine;  and  ag  my  knowledge  widens  and 
my  love  deepens  more  and  more,  my  life 
is  enlarged  and  intensified. '' 

A  '*  Curfew  Law  ''  is  being  urged  in 
many  localities,  and  deserves  serious  at- 
tention. The  law  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
old  English  law.  William  the  Conqueror 
established  the  **  Couvir  Feu  "  (cover  the 
fire)  to  prevent  conspiracies  against  his 
throne.  When  the  'Xurfew  Bell*'  was 
sounded,  all  people  were  compelled  to  be 
off  the  streets  and  **  cover  their  fires." 
The  **  Curfew  Law  "  now  means  that  chil- 
dren under  a  given  age  must  be  off  the 
streets  by  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening. 
Of  course  this  law  is  for  cities  only,  and 
its  purpose  is  to  protect  children  fiom  the 
bad  influences  of  the  streets  after  night. 
Everybody  familiar  with  the  facts  knows, 
that  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  get  their 
start  in  a  bad  life  by  being  allowed  to 
run  the  streets  at  night.  Mrs.  John  D. 
Townsend,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  discusses  the  necessity 
of  a  curfew  for  children  in  cities.  She 
quotes  from  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  charities  for  New  Jersey  to  the  effect, 
that  in  eleven  cities  13,000  policemen  ar- 
rested 450,000  men,  women  and  children 
at  an  expense  of  $20,000,000,  while  among 
an  equal  number  of  farmers  there  were  not 
5,000  arrests.  Of  the  13,000  boys  and  girls 
in  reform  schools  in  1890,  98  per  cent, 
went  from  cities,  towns  and  villages.  This 
means  that  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  country  furnished 
98  of  every  100  children  sent  to  reform 
schools.  In  view  of  such  facts  as  these, 
the  sincere  men  and  women  who  are  urg- 
ing curfew  ordinances  for  cities  deserve  to 
be  met  with  something  better  than  ridi- 


cule. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
lack  of  parental  watchfulness  and  re- 
straint in  cities  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  crime  which  fills  reformatories  and 
prisons  with  convicts.  This  being  the 
case,  it  seems  that  a  remedy  should  be 
devised  for  the  evil.  This  law  should  go 
along  with  a  compulsory  education  law, 
but  can  be  enforced  independently.  City 
councils  can  make  and  enforce  such  a  law 
without  any  special  legislation,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  four  or  five  Indiana  towns 
already  have  the  curfew,  in  force.  A  state 
law,  would  greatly  strengthen  local  legis- 
lation and  help  to  stiffen  the  backbone  of 
timid  councilmen. — Indiana  Journal, 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state  the  test 
of  a  school,  but  I  am  interested,  first  of 
all,  in  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  the  teacher  herself  is  a 
more  influential  factor  in  the  school  than 
the  studies  taught.  The  voice  of  the 
teacher  strikes  me  as  especially  worthy  of 
notice.  If  it  is  low  in  tone  and  used  com- 
paratively little,  the  indications  are  that 
both  the  control  of  the  children  and  the 
instruction  are  excellent.  In  judging  the 
instruction  itself,  the  first  point  I  would 
notice  is  the  interest  that  the  children  feel 
for  the  subject  taught.  If  they  are  gen- 
uinely interested,  they  will  be  responsive 
enough  to  ask  questions  freely;  to  answer 
questions  in  their  own  language,  and  not 
in  the  words  of  the  book,  and  in  so  doing 
they  will  make  abundant  use  of  their 
hands  for  gesturing.  The  latter  pjoint  I 
would  emphasize.  These  tests  will  not 
fully  cover  the  ground,  but  I  think  they 
cover  it  largely. — F,  M,  McMurray. 


More  attention  should  be  given  to 
reading,  writing  and  spelling.  It  is  dis- 
creditable to  our  schools  that  so  many  of 
their  graduates  can  not  read,  write,  or 
spell  well.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  edu- 
cation, /.  e.,  the  common  branches,  can 
successfully  cope  with  life's  problems. 
Better  to  know  a  few  things  well  and  be 
able  to  use  one's  knowledge,  than  to  know 
a  little  of  a  great  many  things.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  higher  branches  should  be  had, 
but  the  essentials  learned  thoroughly 
first.  We  would  not  have  our  pupils  know 
less  of  the  higher  branches,  but  we  would 
have  them  know  more  of  the  things  and 
subjects  used  every  day  and  all  the  time. 
Correct  spelling  can  be  taught  incident- 
ally as  well  as  directly.     So,  also,  of  cor- 
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rect  expression  in  reading.  These  matters 
should  be  looked  after  carefully  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  language,  physiology,  and 
other  branches  of  the  school  course. 


The  powers  of  youth  in  the  season  of 
Spring  are  as  safe  as  those  of  youth  in  a 
human  soul  are  uncertain.  The  stamp  of 
God  on  the  tree  is  its  endless  perfectness. 
The  instinct  of  that  nest-building  bird 
yonder,  of  the  thrifty  ant  down  there  at 
your  foot,  or  that  busy  bee  that  hums  a 
line  of  inerrant  flight  past  your  ear,  is  the 
same  stamp  on  a  movable  die.  It  seems 
that  the  heraldry  of  all  nature  never  bears 
a  dishonored  flag,  a  broken  or  defaced 
escutcheon.  Each  living  thing  here 
arotmd  you  is  a  law  unto  itself  to  do  al- 
ways and  to  conclusion  the  right,  the  be- 
coming thing.  They  sport,  they  rejoice, 
they  breathe  a  rotund  fullness,  a  singing 
life  as  full  as  it  is  strong,  yet  withal  they 
grow^  and  they  grow  right  on  toward  the 
ideal  perfectness.  The  rosy  whiteness  of 
those  blooming  trees  in  the  orchards  down 
below  is  a  chorus  of  laughter,  a  dance  of 
delight;  but  there  is  no  ^renzy  in  that 
mirth,  no  dissipation  of  force,  nothing  to 
wither  the  fall-apple  or  weaken  the  body 
of  the  tree.  And  this,  because  it  keeps 
true  to  its  ideal,  in  a  high  sense,  true  to 
itself.  This  is  God's  way  of  making  the 
youth  of  our  summer  such  perpetual  joy 
and  comfort  to  us  men.  Everything  seems 
to  drink  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth  in  these 
glad  days.  Why  not  we,  oh,  fellow  man  ? 
How  is  it  that  we  falter  and  fall,  stray 
away  and  waste,  grow  worse  and  perish? 
Is  not  the  answer  in  the  query  itself? 
Keep  up  to  your  divine  ideal,  and  the 
prodigal  days  need  never  come  to  you. 

The  boy  who  smokes  saps  his  physical 
strength.  In  boat  races  and  games  of 
base-ball,  cricket,  bicycling  and  other 
athletics,  the  habitual  smoker  stands  little 
chance  against  the  young  man  of  pure, 
cleanly,  and  temperate  habits.  Some  in- 
vestigations have  recently  been  made 
which  convey  a  startling  warning  to 
smoking  boys.  From  measurement  of  187 
students  in  Yale  College,  it  was  found 
that  those  who  let  tobacco  alone  gained 
over  those  who  used  it  during  the  college 
year  1892,  22  per  cent,  in  weight,  29^^ 
per  cent,  in  height,  19  per  cent,  in  girth 
of  chest,  and  66  per  cent,  in  lung  capacity. 
Measurements  at  Amherst  College  showed 
even  greater  difference  in  favor  of  those 
who  did  not  use  tobacco.    With  such  evi- 


dence as  this  before  him,  no  sensible  boy 
is  likely  to  cultivate  the  tobacco  habit,  or 
to  cling  to  it  if  he  has  already  acquired 
it. — N.  Y,  Evangelist, 

Among  so  many  Christians  there  is  a 
singular  ignorance  of  the  books  of  the 
Scripture  as  a  whole.  With  a  wide 
knowledge  of  particular  texts,  there  is  a 
strange  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  bear- 
ing of  each  separate  Gospel  and  Epistle. 
He  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to 
texts,  and  who  has  never  studied  them, 
first  with  their  context,  then  as  forming 
fragments  of  entire  books,  and  lastly  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole  of  Scripture, 
incurs  the  risk  of  turning  theology  into 
an  erroneous  and  artificial  system.  The 
abuse  of  sacred  phrases  has  been  thecause, 
in  age  after  age,  of  incredible  misery  and 
mischief.  The  remedy  for  these  deadly 
evils  would  have  been  found  in  the  due 
study  and  comprehension  of  Scripture  as 
a  whole. — Canon  Farrar, 


The  region  of  the  Landes,  which,  fifty 
years  ago  was  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable  in  France,  has  now  been  made 
one  of  the  most  prosperous,  owing  to 
the  planting  of  pines.  The  increased 
value  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  1,000,- 
000,000  francs.  Where  there  were  fifty 
years  ago  only  a  few  thousand  poor  and 
unhealthy  shepherds  whose  flocks  pas- 
tured on  the  scanty  herbage,  there  are  now 
saw  mills,  charcoal  kilns  and  turpentine 
works,  interspersed  with  thriving  villages 
and  fertile  agricultural  lands. 

A  PRECOCIOUS  boy  and  a  youngish  old 
man  alike  repel  us  with  an  incongruity. 
Life  might  all  be  simple  and  beautiful  if 
we  could  only  regard  it  as  one  long  jour- 
ney, where  every  day*s  march  had  its 
own  separate  sort  of  beauty  to  travel 
through. — Phillips  Brooks, 


To  maintain  a  cheery,  happy  atmos- 
phere in  the  school-room,. to  judiciously 
care  for  the  minds,  bodies  and  souls  of 
the  restless,  impressible  little  folks  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  is  the  grand  work  of 
the  primary  teacher.  That  there  is  much 
poor  primary  teaching  is  unquestionable. 
That  some  is  due  to  crowded  rooms  and 
over-worked  teachers  is  equally  true. 
That  the  quality  of  the  work  done  is  often 
superior  to  the  demands  of  the  people  is 
a  sad  commentary  upon  the  interest  many 
parents  show  in  their  children's  educa- 
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tion.  But  admitting  all  this,  are  we  meas- 
uring up  to  our  **  ideal  primary  teacher?" 
Are  we  magnifying  our  calling  ?  Are  we 
doing  all  we  can  ?  Do  we  ever  keep  in 
mind  that  '"  Education  commences  at  the 
mother's  knee,  and  that  every  word 
spoken  within  the  hearing  of  a  little  child, 
tends  to  the  formation  of  character?" 


School  libraries  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  and  grow  in  numbers  as  the 
days  go  by.  And  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  the  books  will  grow  better  as  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  children  become 
better  understood  by  book  wjriters  and 
book  buyers.  The  time  is  not  far  off 
when  not  a  school  room  in  the  State  but 
will  have  at  least  a  small  library  of  well 
selected  books  suited  to  the  grade  of 
pupils  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Hblen,  aged  four,  was  spending  a 
night  away  from  home.  At  bedtime  she 
knelt  at  her  hostess'  knee  to  say  her 
prayers,  expecting  the  usual  prompting. 
Finding  her  friend  unable  to  help  her  out, 
she  ended  thus  :  '*  Please  God,  'scuse  me. 
I  can't  remember  my  prayers,  and  I'm 
staying  with  a  lady  that  don't  know  any." 

When  some  new  educational  hobby 
appears,  the  inexperienced  and  incautious 
teacher  mounts  the  little  horse  and  dashes 
away  at  full  gallop,  until  pony  and  rider 
come  to  the  ground.  The  wise  teacher 
harnesses  the  little  horse  to  his  strong 
educational  team  and  lets  him  draw  *'  for 
all  he  is  worth,"  retaining  him  or  dis- 
carding him  as  he  proves  a  help  or  a 
hindrance. — Fletcher, 


The  teacher  should  know  the  best  liter- 
ature, and  should  not  make  the  mistake 
of  allowing  his  professional  studies  to  ab- 
sorb all  his  time  and  thought.  He  who 
restricts  himself  to  pedagogy  can  hope  to 
become  at  best  but  a  pedagogue,  some 
writer  has  said.  While  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  tl\ere  is  a  cultural  side  to 
pedagogical  studies,  especially  in  the  line 
of  the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, the  teacher  can  not  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  culture  in  its  highest  form,  unless 
he  gives  no  small  degree  of  his  energy  to 
the  study  of  literature.  Literature  is 
specifically  and  distinctively  life,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  would  have  every 
teacher  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
best  literature  of  all  ages.  The  teacher 
who  knows  sympathetically  the  best  of 


the  world's  literature  lives  in  a  higher 
and  richer  world  than  the  teacher  who 
contents  himself  with  mere  information. 
He  is  consequently  a  greater  power  among 
his  pupils  both  in  and  out  of  the  school- 
room.—yi?«r«a/  of  Pedagogy, 

In  illustrating  a  lack  of  common  sense 
that  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  President 
Seerley  points  out  five  directions  in  which 
false  views  of  life  are  shown,  i.  The  im- 
portance given  to  professional  success  over 
manhood  and  womanhood.  ''AH  are 
more  useful  to  the  world  if  they  will  set 
the  standard  of  manhood  above  the  stand- 
ard of  their  vocations. "  2.  Among  teach- 
ers, too  great  value  placed  upon  recom- 
mendations and  credentials.  3.  Neglect 
of  opportunities  for  literary  and  artistic 
culture.  4.  Waste  of  energy  by  unneces- 
sary effort,  such  as  persistent  standing  in 
school,  that  is,  not  sitting  down,  and  gen- 
eral nervous  strain.  He  says:  "I  have 
met  five  women  in  the  last  month  who 
spoke  exultingly  of  having  broken  down 
nervously,  as  if  it  were  a  tribute  to  their 
womanhood  instead  of  a  crime  against 
nature  and  God. ' '  5.  Constant  change  of 
methods  without  sufficient  test  of  those 
that  are  already  in  use  in  their  schools. 


Concerning  the  transmission  of  mail 
through  pneumatic  tubes,  the  report  of 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
just  published,  says:  "Last  year  there 
was  only  one  pneumatic  postal  tube  in 
operation  in  the  country,  that  in  Phila- 
delphia. Since  then  four  more  contracts 
have  been  executed,  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
carry  second,  third  and  fourth-class  matter 
as  well  as  first.  Extension  to  stations, 
several  miles  distant  from  the  main  office, 
will  save  clerical  force  as  well  as  expedite 
delivery  in  distant  cities  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  The  most  important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  department  will 
be  the  large  increase  of  local  correspond- 
ence and  special  delivery  letters. 

A  PEW  days  ago,  I  was  standing  by  an 
American  gentleman,  says  a  writer  in 
London  Truths  when  I  expressed  a  wish 
to  know  which  point  was  north.  He  at 
once  pulled  out  his  watch,  looked  at  it, 
and  pointed  to  the  north.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  a  compass  attached  to  his 
watch.  '  *  All  watches,  *  *  he  replied,  '  *  are 
compasses."    Then  he  explained  to  me 
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qaite  clearly  how  this  was.  Point  the 
hour  hand  to  the  sun,  and  the  south  is  just 
half  way  between  the  hour  and  the  figure 
XII.  on  the  watch.  For  instance,  suppose 
that  it  is  four  o'clock.  Point  the  hand 
indicating  four  to  the  sun,  and  II.  on  the 
watch  is  exactly  south.  Suppose  that  it 
is  eight  o'clock;  point  the  hand  indicating 
eight  to  the  sun,  and  the  figure  X.  on  the 
watch  is  due  south.  My  American  friend 
was  quite  surprised  that  I  did  not  know 
this.  Thinking  that  very  possibly  I  was 
ignorant  of  a  thing  that  every  one  else 
knew,  and,happening  to  meet  Mr.  Stanley, 
I  asked  that  eminent  traveler  whether  he 
was  aware  of  this  simple  mode  of  discov- 
ering the  points  of  the  compass.  He  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  it.  I  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  world  is  in  the  same 
state  of  ignorance.  Amalfi  is  proud  of 
luELving  b^n  the  home  of  the  inventor  of 
the  compass.  I  do  not  know  what  town 
boasts  of  my  American  friend  as  a  citizen. 

Thby  had  one  hour  each  day  free  from 
work.  One  of  them  spent  it  lying  on  the 
sand  asleep.  The  other  brought  out  his 
books  and  studied  during  that  hour,  try- 
ing to  keep  up  with  his  schoolmates. 
Fifteen  years  afterward  the  first  boy,  now 
a  middle-aged  man,  was  still  gaUiering 
moss  on  the  coast  near  Plymouth.  The 
second  emigrated  to  Kansas,  became  the 
leading  man  in  a  new  settlement  and  a 
wealthy,  influential  citizen.  **  No  matter 
what  was  my  work,"  he  said  lately,  "I 
always  contrived  to  give  one  hour  a  day 
to  my  education.  This  is  the  cause  of 
my  success  in  life.**  A  similar  story  is 
told  of  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  firms  in  Pennsylvania. 
When  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  he  was  a 
blacksmith's  assistant  at  the  forge.  *'  I 
will  be  a  machinist,"  said  the  lad;  ''I 
mean  to  study  arithmetic  at  night  as  a 
bqg^nning."  Two  of  the  men  joined 
him  ;  the  other  went  to  the  tavern.  After 
a  year  they  found  work  in  iron- mills,  at 
the  lowest  grade  of  employment,  and 
made  their  way  up,  invariably  giving  a 
part  of  every  evening  to  study.  Each  of 
these  three  men  now  holds  a  high  position 
in  a  great  manufacturing  establishment. 

The  child  is  born  savage.  Don't  be 
startled  ;  civilization  has  not  yet  utilized 
all  the  good  things  we  have  inherited 
from  our  savage  ancestors.  I  mean  then 
in  a  good  sense  that  the  child  possesses 
some  savage  instincts;  every  boy  that 


lives  has  some  day  wished  to  dig  a  cave 
in  the  earth  and  live  there,  and  from 
such  a  vantage  point  defy  the  whole 
world ;  boys  loVe  tents,  wigwams,  bows 
and  arrows ;  they  love  the  woods  and 
hunting.  The  book  that  has  charmed 
children  for  centuries  is  a  picture  of 
savage  life — '*  Robinson  Crusoe  ;"  the  in- 
stincts of  savage  life  lead  to  physical 
strength,  personal  vigor.  But  there  is  a 
higher  sense  in  which  the  child  is  like 
the  savage.  The  child  has  a  life  of 
myth  ;  just  so  soon  as  the  external  know- 
ledge acts  upon  the  child's  mind  and 
endows  it  with  pictures  of  sound,  form 
and  color,  just  so  soon  the  child  begins 
to  create  a  world  of  its  own,  a  world  of 
fancy  in  which  he  lives,  moves  and  has 
his  being.  It  is  well  for  us  to  have  to  do 
with  children,  to  have  to  sink  ourselves 
by  reminiscence  into  our  early  lives,  and 
remember  the  joys  we  had  in  myth  life. 
If  a  child  was  bound  by  reality,  if  its 
little  stock  of  ideas  could  not  expand  be- 
yond the  material,  it  would  live  in  a 
lonesome  and  dark  prison-house ;  but  the 
all-loving  Creator  has  given  the  child 
the  marvelous  power  to  break  the  bonds 
of  the  prison,  and  to  ameliorate  time,  and 
to  live  in  a  world  peopled  with  images  of 
his  own  creation.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  spiritual  life  in  the  child. — Parker. 


A  YOUNG  child  can  learn  German  only 
by  hearing  it  constantly  spoken.  Teach 
him  a  vocabulary  as  you  teach  him 
English,  giving  him  the  German  names 
for  the  objects  that  surround  him  and 
the  articles  in  daily  use.  Then  add  the 
verbs,  the  names  of  actions,  and  so  on 
until  he  learns  to  express  himself  fluently 
in  the  language.  Unless  care  is  taken  a 
little  child  speaking  two  languages  is  apt 
to  confound  one  with  the  other  and  use 
hybrid  words ;  this  you  must  guard 
against.  This  same  rule  applies  to  other 
languages. — Ladies'  Home  Journal, 

There  goes  up  to  God  a  great  cry  for 
judgment  day  by  day.  A  solemn  thought 
is  this — that  all  wrong-doing  is  known  in 
heaven.  Wrong-doingnever  escapes  pun- 
ishment; it  always  brings  itself  to  the 
scaflbld.  There  are  no  secret  murders,  no 
secret  wrong-doings,  no  secret  frauds,  no 
secret  successes  of  evil — be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  you  out.  The  very  ground  we 
tread  is  on  the  side  of  God,  and  it  will  re- 
port to  heaven  all  the  evils  we  have  done 
upon  it.    We  are  living  in  a  great  sound- 
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ing  and  resounding  gallerj'.  We  may  not 
hear  every  note  of  our  own  voices,  but 
every  note  is  caught  up  by  the  wind  and 
borne  into  the  upper  places,  and  we  shall 
hear  it  again  in  denunciation  and  judg- 
ment. The  ground  into  which  we  have 
poured  human  blood  will  grow  only  red 
harvests  for  us.  He  who  sins  against 
God  sins  against  every  law  of  nature,  and 
by  so  much  he  makes  even  civilization 
itself  impossible.— y<?J^•/^  Parker, 

Whole  classes  of  pupils  often  enter  the 
higher  grades,  with  habits  of  idleness  and 
listlessness.  They  have  no  idea  of  * '  keep- 
ing at  work,'*  or  of  thinking  out  anything 
for  themselves.  As  effort  on  effort  has 
been  put  forth  to  eradicate  these  habits, 
how  fervently  the  teacher  has  wished  that 
tte  primary  school  had  started  these 
children  aright,  and  the  intermediate 
teachers  kept  up  the  good  work.  If  a 
teacher  accomplishes  nothing  but  the 
formation  of  habits  of  industry,  morality 
and  attention,  she  deserves  the  highest 
encomiums  of  praise.  '*  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,"  is  her  due.  Just 
here  some  easy-going  soul  remonstrates 
and  says,  **0h,  but  the  child  needs  rest 
and  relaxation.'*  Certainly;  but  a  change 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  another  is  rest, 
if  a  suitable  change  and  rightly  managed. 

LowELi*  once  wrote,  "  I  consider  every 
poem  I  write  as  a  letter  to  all  those  whom 
I  hold  personally  dear.  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  truer  communication  of  myself  so  than 
in  any  other  way — that  is,  that  I  have  in 
that  way  written  my  friends  a  letter  from 
the  truer  and  better  J.  R.  L.,  who  resides 
within  and  often  at  great  distance  from 
the  external  man.** 


The  dedication  of  the  Yerkes  Astrono- 
mical Observatory  and  its  great  forty- 
inch  refracting  telescope  was  attended  by 
a  series  of  informal  conferences.  These 
meetings  extended  over  the  three  preced- 
ing days  and  evenings,  and  were  attended 
by  a  number  of  prominent  American  and 
foreign  scientists.  The  observatory  stands 
on  a  low  hill  a  third  of  a  mile  north  of 
Lake  Geneva,  a  pretty  littlesheet  of  water 
in  Wisconsin,  about  seventy- five  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago.  Its  environment 
is  thoroughly  rural,  the  nearest  post-office 
being  more  than  a  mile  away.  The  forty- 
inch  glass  is  in  the  nearer  left-hand  tower. 
The  south-western  tower  is  unoccupied  at 
•^resent ;    but  a  fine  twelve-inch   glass, 


which  is  already  a  historic  instrument, 
has  been  set  up  under  the  further  dome. 
In  the  attic  of  the  last  wing,  under  a 
sliding  section  of  the  roof,  is  placed  a 
heliostat,  or  slightly  concave  mirror 
moved  by  clockwork,  which  throws  an 
image  of  the  sun  into  an  inner  room,  and 
keeps  it  motionless  for  examination  with 
other  instruments.  The  Yerkes  telescope 
is  a  gift  to  the  Chicago  University  by 
Charles  T.  Yerkes,  the  wealthy  street-car 
owner.  It  is  valued  at  $350,000.  It  is 
the  greatest  telescope  in  the  world.  The 
diameter  of  the  opening  is  one-ninth 
larger  and  the  light  gathering  power 
nearly  one- fourth  greater  than  that  of  the 
famous  Lick  telescope,  at  Mount  Hamil- 
ton, in  California,  until  now  the  most 
powerful  glass  in  the  world.  The  object 
glass  of  forty  inches  clear  aperture  is 
placed  in  a  tube  which,  with  its  accessor- 
ies, has  a  total  length  of  not  less  than 
seventy- five  feet.  The  instrument  com- 
plete weighs  sixty  tons.  The  tube  alone 
weighs  six  tons. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  failures 
in  business,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
defalcations  and  thefts,  and  ruin  of  youth 
among  people  who  are  employed  in  places 
of  trust,  are  due  directly  to  gambling.  I 
have  seen  in  my  vast  employment  so 
much  misery  from  the  head  of  the  family 
neglecting  its  support,  and  squandering 
his  earnings  in  the  lottery  or  the  policy 
shop,  and  promising  young  men  led  astray 
in  a  small  way,  and  finally  becoming 
fugitives  or  landing  in  the  criminal  dock, 
that  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  com- 
munity which  licenses  and  tolerates  pub- 
lic gambling,  cannot  have  prosperity  in 
its  business,  religion  in  its  churches,  or 
morality  among  its  people. — Depew, 

Under  the  system  that  prevailed  until 
a  few  years  ago,  every  man  who  had 
gained  a  collegiate  degree  had  at  least  a 
smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  together 
with  some  knowledge  of  ancient  history 
and  literature.  Now  this  is  rapidly 
changing.  Our  scientific  and  technical 
courses  are  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  matters  of  to-day.  From  their 
point  of  view  the  world  is  only  about  one 
hundred  years  old.  What  lies  farther 
back  is  regarded  as  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  and  has  only  a  casual 
value  as  showing  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible way  how  much  wiser  men  now  are 
than  they  ever  were  before.    The  student 
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of  modern  literature  exclusively  sees 
only  a  faint  reflection  of  the  distant  past, 
and  usually  gets  too  little  knowledge  of 
it  to  realize  that  the  men  who  lived  two 
or  three  thousand  years  ago  were  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves.  The  common 
ground  on  which  educated  men  formerly 
met  may  soon  cease  to  exist.  Such  a 
condition  of  things  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored. We  have  no  guide  for  the 
future  but  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  the 
past.  If  education  is  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
conduct — if  it  be  not  this,  what  is  it 
good  for  ? — we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  experience  of  the  past.  For  this  two 
or  three  generations  are  not  sufficient. — 
Jaiirjial  of  Pedagogy. 


The  late  Chas.  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Stm,  though  a  whirligig  in 
politics,  was  a  man  of  marked  person- 
ality, and  a  great  student  and  scholar. 
The  intellectual  stimulus  and  excitement 
which  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
furnished  him  was  a  delight  until  he 
came  to  what  was  really  his  first,  as  it 
was  his  last,  bed  of  illness.  He  was  a 
noted  linguist,  and  but  lately  spoke  of  the 
fascination  he  found  in  the  study  of 
the  Russian  language,  with  its  im- 
mensely involved  conjugations  and  in- 
flections and  its  radical  difiFerence  from 
all  other  tongues  which  he  had  mastered, 
He  had  taken  it  up  in  his  77  th  year,  as 
ten  years  before  he  had  taken  up  Ice- 
landic, for  the  pleasure  he  had  in  it. 

Principal  Boltwood,  of  the  Evanston 
High  School,  had  an  exercise  in  the 
school  on  the  Friday  and  Monday  pre- 
ceding the  last  election  which,  although 
a  school  novelty,  was  certainly  a  sensible 
exercise  for  any  High  School,  particu- 
larly for  the  higher  classes.  Friday  and 
Monday  were  registration  days.  Regular 
judges  and  clerks  of  election,  one  for  each 
party,  were  appointed,  and  registration 
books  kept  in  due  form.  On  election  day 
ballots,  a  reproduction  of  the  official  one, 
excepting  in  color  of  paper,  were  pro- 
vided, and  every  registered  pupil,  boy*  or 
girl,  appeared  at  the  polling  place,  was 
entered  upon  the  poll-book,  was  handed 
a  ballot  by  the  judge,  retired  to  a  booth, 
marked  his  ballot,  and  saw  it  duly  num- 
bered and  deposited  in  the  ballot-box. 
There  were  official  challengers  at  the  polls 
representing  each  party,  and  some  votes 
were  sworn  in  according  to  the  usual 
form.     After  the  polls  were  closed  the 


judges  and  clerks  completed  their  duties 
in  regular  fashion,  and  duly  delivered  the 
poll-book  and  ballot-box  and  ballots. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  out  of  320  pupils 
participated  in  the  election,  including 
nearly  every  boy,  the  girls  reflecting  the 
divided  sentiment  in  regard  to  voting 
which  exists  among  their  mothers.  Be- 
fore and  after  election  some  time  was 
spent  in  exercises  giving  instruction  in 
regard  to  voting,  some  of  the  few  wrongly- 
marked  ballots  thus  serving  a  useful  end. 
Afterwards  written  discussions  on  the 
Australian  ballot  were  handed  in  by  the 
school  as  a  lesson  in  civics. 


Besides  happiness,  temporal  prosperity 
and  even  an  increase  of  fortune  are  among 
the  results  which  flow  from  almsgiving  ; 
and  though  this  may  appear  a  contradic- 
tion, yet  it  is  a  truth  taught  by  experi- 
ence that  the  more  water  we  draw  from  a 
well  within  certain  limits  the  more  there 
is  to  draw.  And  in  the  same  way,  by 
some  unknown  mystery  of  the  moral  law, 
it  happens  that  the  alms  bestowed  on  the 
poor  often  become  to  the  donors  a  source 
of  prosperity  and  aggrandizement.  One 
might  say  that  alms  resemble  the  moist- 
ure which  the  sun  draws  up  out  of 
marshes  and  streams.  It  is  apparently  a 
loss  that  they  suffer  from  the  star  of  day, 
yet  in  reality  it  is  not  so,  for  the  water 
ascending  on  high  changes  into  clouds 
and  descends  again  to  them  fresher  and 
purer  than  before. — Landriot, 


LITTLE  SIR  GALAHAD. 


BY  ANNIE  I<.  HANNAH. 


HIS  whole  face  was  beaming  with  a 
roguish  smile,  the  great  brown  eyes 
danced  with  mischief,  and  the  sturdy 
little  body  was  alert  and  ready  for  in- 
stant action.  He  was  preparing  a  prac- 
tical joke  which  was  not  worthy  of  him, 
and  for  which  I  knew  he  would  be  sorry 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  so  I  stretched 
forth  a  detaining  hand  and  laid  it  upon 
his  shoulder. 

I  had  grown  very  fond  of  this  bright, 
heedless  little  pupil  of  mine  during  the 
weeks  that  I  had  spent  with  him ;  and 
because  he  was  so  bright,  so  lovable,  be- 
cause his  nature  was  intended  to  be  so 
noble  a  one,  it  troubled  me  the  more  to 
see  it  growing  away  from  the  direction 
which  it  had  been  planned  to  follow. 
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He  was  the  idol  of  his  widowed  mother's 
heart,  and  that  fact  was  making  it  daily 
harder  for  him  to  be  true  to  himself.  He 
had  a  sister  a  little  his  elder,  and  instead 
of  his  being  taught  to  treat  her  as  any 
boy  should  treat  any  girl,  she  was  rather 
made  subject  to  his  whims.  He  was 
bubbling  over  with  spirits,  and  never 
having  been  taught  the  unmanliness  and 
unmannerliness  of  practical  jokes,  was 
quick  to  see  in  her  a  good  subject,  as  she 
was  of  quick  temper,  easily  roused. 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  angering  her 
to  the  point  of  tears,  he  generally  re- 
pented and  begged  her  pardon  with 
pretty  earnestness,  wiping  the  flashing 
wet  eyes  with  his  not  immaculate  hand- 
kerchief, and  promising  all  sorts  of  things 
for  the  future — a  course  of  conduct 
looked  upon  by  his  mother  as  noble  and 
beautiful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  more  than 
once  the  girl  had  called  down  upon  her- 
self indignant  reproof  by  her  openly  ex- 
pressed lack  of  faith  in  such  repentance 
as  his;  being  asked  by  her  mother  what 
more  one  could  do  than  apologize  for 
wrong-doing. 

That  all  this  was  the  worst  of  training 
for  him  I  saw  within  the  first  few  days 
that  I  was  with  him,  but  till  I  had  gained 
his  affection  and  respect  I  knew  that 
words  of  mine  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less ;  and  besides,  I  had  to  learn  the  sort 
of  nature  that  I  was  dealing  with.  As 
the  days  passed  by  and  I  learned  to  love 
and  admire  the  many  noble  and  lovable 
traits  in  his  character,  I  began  to  think 
that  I  understood  how  he  could  be 
touched  ;  but  up  to  this  day  the  opportu- 
nity had  not  arrived  when  I  could  put 
that  theory  of  mine  to  the  test. 

He  had  not  seen  me  as  he  stepped 
through  the  open  window  from  the  porch, 
for  the  curtain  hid  me  from  his  sight  as  I 
istood  before  one  of  the  bookcases  just 
beyond.  I  had  simply  glanced  up  to  see 
who  had  entered,  taking  no  further  notice 
of  them,  so  absorbed  had  I  become  in 
searching  for  a  certain  passage  in  the 
book  which  I  held  in  my  hands,  till  a 
low  chuckling  laugh  of  keen  amusement 
attracted  my  attention,  and  then,  on  look- 
ing for  the  cause,  I  saw  what  he  was 
about,  and  understanding  his  plan,  in- 
stantly laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  gave  a  great  start,  any  presence  in 
the  room  being  utterly  unsuspected. 

*'It  is  only  I,'*  I  said,  to  reassure 
him,  stepping,  as  I  spoke,  from  behind 
the  curtain. 


At  the  sound  of  my  voice  his  eyes  fell 
and  a  faint  color  crept  into  the  clear 
brown  of  his  cheeks ;  for  without  any 
words  on  my  part  he  had  grown  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  work  as  he  was  engaged 
in  would  look  in  my  eyes. 

**I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you,"  I  said 
quietly. 

**  Why  not?'*  he  asked,  with  a  quick 
backward  motion  of  his  beautiful  head, 
which  brought  his  eyes  into  range  with 
mine. 

This  was  a  little  unexpected,  but  I 
hesitated  only  an  instant  before  reaching 
up  and  taking  from  a  shelf  above  my 
head  a  certain  volume,  which  I  opened » 
and  having  found  the  place,  read  to  him 
a  few  lines ;  then  replacing  the  book,  I 
turned  again  to  him,  and  with  a  hand  on 
each  shoulder  looked  straight  down  into 
those  great  honest  eyes.  I  had  felt  sure 
that  I  knew  him,  and  I  had  made  no 
mistake.  The  little  shoulders  had 
squared  themselves,  the  color  in  the 
cheeks  had  deepened,  and  the  eyes,  in 
which  the  pupils  had  dilated  till  the  iris 
was  but  a  tiny  ring  of  color,  were  glow- 
ing like  two  stars.  From  a  mischievous 
spirit  he  had  become  an  entranced  lis- 
tener— an  awakening  soul. 

** That— that  is  splendid!"  he  ex- 
claimed.    '  *  And  it  means  ?*  * — 

**It  means,"  I  said,  longing  to  take 
him  in  my  arms,  but  respecting  his 
dignity;  '*it  means  that  we  are  strong 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  when  our 
hearts  are  pure  of  every  thought  which 
could  harm  ourselves  or  another." 

He  gave  a  quick  little  breath.  **  But 
this  would  not  really  have  harmed  her," 
he  said.  '*  I  don't  want  to  do  it.  I 
couldn't  do  it  now,^*  in  quick  explana- 
tion, '*but  I  want  to  understand,  you 
know." 

I  seated  myself  and  drew  him  into  the 
circle  of  my  arms,  and  standing  between 
my  knees,  with  a  hand  on  either,  he 
looked  eagerly  up  into  my  face. 

**  It  would  not  have  harmed  her  body, 
at  least  not  much  ;  but  it  would  have 
made  her  very  angry,  would  it  not?"  I 
asked. 

**As  mad  as  fury,"  was  his  concise 
reply. 

** And  that,"  I  went  on,  ''would  have 
brought  an  ugly  black  spot  on  her  soul — 
two  spots,  one  of  anger  and  another  of  a 
desire  for  revenge.     Am  I  not  right  ?" 

He  nodded  emphatically.  *  *  She'  d  have 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  trying  to  get  even 
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with  me.  I — I  wonder  what  she  would 
have  done  ?"  the  eyes  twinkling  a  little  at 
the  thought;  **but  go  on — about  the 
spots.'* 

**  Well,  the  spots,  both  of  them,  or  the 
fault  of  them,  would  have  been  yours, 
and  your  heart  would  not  have  been  pure 
when  you  had  caused  her  to  sin.  Do  you 
understand?'* 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  he  said. 

But  he  did  not  seem  satisfied;  his  eyes 
fell  from  mine  and  he  leaned  a  little  heav- 
ily on  one  knee. 

But  I  gave  him  time,  and  presently  he 
looked  up. 

**  I've  teased  her  lots  and  lots  of  times; 
it's  such  fun  to  see  her  face  get  red,  and 
to  watch  her  bite  her  lips;  but  when  she 
cries — why,  then  I'm  sorry,  and  tell  her 
so — but — I  do  it  again,  you  know,  al- 
ways!" 

••Yes,  I  know." 

Perhaps  there  was  something  in  my 
voice,  for  he  lifted  one  hand  quickly  and 
laid  it  on  my  shoulder.  •*  I  don't  want  to 
do  it  now,  I  wouldn't,  not  for  the  world, 
now,  but" — 

"  You  think  that,  by  and  by,  you  will 
forget  how  you  feel  now,  and  will  be 
cruel  and  unmanly  again?" 

It  hurt  me  to  use  those  hard  but  true 
words,  and  he  winced  as  though  they 
hurt  him,  too — as  though  that  they  were 
true  was  new  to  him;  but  he  only  an- 
swered, with  his  dear  eyes  lifted  bravely 
to  mine: 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  How  can 
I  make  it— my  heart,  you  know — pure, 
like  His  was  pure,  so  that  I  can  be  strong 
like  He  was  strong?" 

O  little  knight !  O  earnest  seeker  after 
truth!  Verily,  except  ye  become  as  a 
little  child! 

i  lifted  down  the  book  again  and  read 
to  him  here  and  there  from  the  poem,  ex- 
plaining as  I  read.  I  showed  him  that 
for  him  also  there  was  a  quest,  a  high 
and  holy  quest — the  conquest  of  himself. 
I  told  him  that  of  all  battles  that  was  the 
hardest  to  fight,  the  most  difBcut  to  win, 
but  that  it  could  be  won  by  a  good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ,  though  only  in  His 
strength ;  and  that  of  all  prizes  that 
which  He  ofiered  was  indeed  the  most 
glorious. 

He  never  took  his  eyes  from  my  face 
till  I  had  ceased  to  speak,  when  he  drew 
another  of  those  quick  breaths,  and  after 
a  moment  asked  me  for  two  portions  of 
the  poem  again,  and  I  read  to  him  : 


"  My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 
My  stout  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure." 

And 

**  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  I 
Ride  on  !  the  prize  is  near." 

**  Thank  you,"  he  said,  when  I  had 
closed  the  book ;  then,  as  I  slipped  my 
arm  about  him  and  drew  him  close  to  my 
side,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  together  we  look«i  out  upon  the 
lengthening  shadows  of  that  summer 
afternoon,  my  heart  going  up  in  fervent 
petitions  that  he  might  fight  the  good 
fight,  so  that  when  his  course  was  finished 
the  crown  of  righteousness  would  be  his. 

And  truly  he  went  forth  from  that  room 
as  earnest  a  little  knight  as  all  the  world 
could  show,  seeking  to  conquer  that 
domain  over  which  none  else  had  rule — 
his  own  small  self. — Living  Church, 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 


BY  ARNOLD  TOMPKINS. 


A  COMMUNITY,  in  making  a  school, 
has  for  its  specific  problem  that  of 
bringing  the  best  qualified  teacher  into 
the  presence  of  the  pupils  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  instruction. 
The  instructor  must  be  all  that  can  be 
asked  for,  and  the  conditions  all  that  can 
be  desired.  Such  is  the  school  function 
of  every  community  ;  and  every  com- 
munity must  provide  some  agency  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  two-fold 
conditions  of  efficient  school  work  are 
supplied. 

Such  may  be  called  the  supervisory 
function  and  agency  of  the  school.  The 
school  can  not  exist  without  the  exercise 
of  such  a  function ;  and  it  has  gone  be> 
yond  the  province  of  debate  now  that 
such  function  is  best  discharged  by 
special  agency.  But  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  such  function  and  such 
agency  is  double.  Usually,  however, 
both  functions  are  exercised  by  one 
person ;  yet  the  functions  are  distinct. 
Both  the  conditions  of  instruction  and 
the  instruction  itself  must  be  looked 
after.  The  first  is  the  business  side  of 
school  work,  and  the  second  the  strictly 

Professional  side — the  teaching  side, 
'hese  duties  are  sa  diverse  that  skill  in 
one  does  not  imply  skill  in  the  other.  In 
fact  skill  and  taste  in  one  rather  suggests 
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the  absence  of  the  same  in  the  other,  so 
that  the  interests  of  supervision  in  gen- 
eral are  best  subserved  by  locating  the 
separate  duties  in  different  agents. 

This  separation  of  the  superintendent's 
duties  into  that  of  supervisor  of  instruc- 
tion and  that  of  general  business  mana- 
ger is  now  rapidly  being  made.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  trans- 
formation which  schools  are  now  under- 
going. It  is  generally  an  unconscious 
movement  in  the  community,  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  already  seized  upon  as  a 
true  principle  of  school  management.  It 
is  always  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hasten 
progress  by  seizing  at  once  upon  the 
logically  inevitable  and  moving  with  the 
forces  blindly  at  work.  Sooner  than  we 
are  suspecting,  the  schools  of  the  country 
will  have  two  distinct  officers  instead  of 
the  present  superintendent.  One  of  them 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  selection 
and  the  direction  of  the  teaching  force  ; 
while  the  other  will  take  care  of  the 
business  side  of  the  school  work,  making 
good  the  conditions  of  instruction.  The 
latter  will  work  more  in  the  line  of  the 
present  school  board,  while  the  former 
labors  on  the  side  of  the  teacher.  The 
present  superintendent  vibrates  between 
the  two  positions  of  responsibility. 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


THE  young  man  who  is  trying  to  decide 
whether  it  is  better  for  him  to  give  four 
years  of  his  early  life  to  obtaining  a  col- 
lege training  will  doubtless  get  a  variety 
of  opinions  from  those  he  consults,  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Those  who 
wish  to  discourage  him  will  point  to  the 
great  number  of  men  who  have  achieved 
a  larger  or  smaller  degree  of  success  in 
their  different  callings  without  having 
gone  to  college;  while  those  who  would 
bring  him  to  an  affirmative  decision  will 
dilate  on  the  mental  discipline  and  train- 
ing he  will  get  in  a  four  years*  course  of 
study.  But  what  will  be  of  much  more 
service  to  the  young  man  is  to  have  it 
demonstrated  whether  a  college  education 
will  add  to  his  chances  of  winning  success 
in  whatever  course  he  may  choose. 

In  deciding  this  important  question 
some  pertinent  information  was  given  in 
an  article  in  The  Fonim  on  **  College  men 
first  among  successful  citizens. '  *  A  cyclo- 
paedia of  American  biography  containing 
the  biographies  of  15,142   persons  was 


made  the  basis  of  the  test,  on  the  ground 
that  ''the  book  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  most  conspicuous  15,000  persons  of 
American  history. ' '  So  the  percentage  of 
college-bred  men  among  those  who  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  this 
biography  when  compared  with  the  per- 
centage which  the  number  of  men  who 
have  gained  the  same  distinction  bears  to 
all  those  who  have  not  been  to  college 
will  give  a  very  fair  showing  of  how  much 
a  college  education  helps  a  man  in  life. 
It  was  found  that  of  the  15,142  persons 
mentioned  in  the  biographical  cyclopaedia 
5,326  are  college  bred,  or  a  little  over  one- 
third.  The  number  of  people  who  have 
lived  in  this  country  since  its  settlement 
by  white  men  is  placed  at  loo,  200,000,  and 
the  number  of  college  graduates  at  200,- 
000.  It  is  evident  then  that  of  the  100,- 
000,000  who  have  not  been  to  college  only 
9,816  have  achieved  distinction,  while  of 
the  300,000  who  have  been  to  college, 
5,326  have  become  eminent. 

Any  school  boy  can  work  out  that 
**sum."  It  simply  proves  that  while 
among  men  not  college- bred  one  person  in 
10,000  has  a  chance  of  achieving  such 
success  in  his  life*s  career  as  will  entitle 
him  to  a  place  in  a  collection  of  biogra- 
phies of  eminent  persons,  one  man  in 
every  forty  among  the  college-bred  has 
the  same  chance.  So  the  relation  which 
forty  bears  to  10,000  seems  to  measure 
the  help  a  college  education  gives  a  man 
in  winning  success  in  life.  This  can  be 
shown  in  another  way.  Business  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  calling  in  which  success 
depends  the  least  upon  a  college  training. 
And  yet  of  successful  business  men  men- 
tioned in  the  biographical  cyclopedia  17 
per  cent,  were  college-bred.  There  is  no 
means  of  knowing  the  whole  number  of 
business  men,  but  he  would  be  a  rash 
statistician  who  should  claim  that  17  per 
cent,  of  those  not  college-bred  have 
achieved  the  same  success. 

A  college  education  cannot  supply 
what  is  lacking.  It  simply  develops 
what  is  present.  The  basis,  the  ground- 
work, must  be  there,  and  a  collegiate 
training  can  only  help  to  draw  it  out. 
This  is  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  men 
without  the  discipline  a  college  gives 
have  been  able  to  win  success  in  life. 
They  had  the  talent,  and  the  discipline  of 
practical  life  developed  them.  But  their 
success  came  later  and  their  usefulness 
was  more  restricted  than  it  would  have 
been  if  they  had  had  the  advantage  of  a 
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thorough  college  training.  Force  is 
added  to  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  col- 
lege education  when  the  newness  of  the 
country  is  considered  as  well  as  the  great 
amount  of  pioneer  work  that  had  to  be 
done.  Young  men  had  to  begin  the 
practical  duties  of  life  early.  The  transit 
from  the  public  school  to  the  farm,  the 
counting  room,  the  lawyer's  ofBce,  has 
been  an  indispensably  brief  one.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject  it  is  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  so  large  a  percentage  of 
eminent  Americans  were  college- bred. 

But  as  the  country  grows  older  and  the 
demand  for  better  equipped  men  becomes 
stronger,  the  percentage  of  men  bred  in 
college  among  those  considered  worthy  of 
a  place  in  a  biographical  cyclopaedia  will 
rapidly  increase.  If  such  q  work  is  com- 
piled at  the  end  of  the  next  fifty  years 
and  it  includes  the  men  who  have 
achieved  distinction,  during  that  time,  it 
iivill  probably  be  found  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  clergymen  instead  of  58  per  cent, 
as  now,  are  college- bred,  70  per  cent,  of 
the  lawyers  instead  of  50  per  cent.,  60  per 
cent,  of  statesmen  instead  of  33  percent., 
65  per  cent,  of  authors  instead  of  37  per 
cent.,  and  70  per  cent.,  of  journalists  in- 
stead of  30  per  cent.,  as  now,  are  college- 
bred.  These  facts  may  help  a  young  man 
in  doubt  about  deciding  whether  it  is  his 
duty  to  himself  to  take  a  college  education. 


MISTAKES  IN  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


BY  CATHARINE   I.IVINGSTON. 


A 


BOY  suspected  will  never  do  his  best. 
Believe  in  him,  trust  him,  and  let 
^Jm  see  that  you  believe  and  trust  him. 
^an  you  not  recall  some  teacher  who 
^^ever  drew  forth  your  best  work,  who 
^ever  developed  the  best  in  your  char- 
^ter?  Again,  do  you  not  remember  the 
teacher  who  believed  in  your  every 
motive  and  in  your  abilities?  You  did 
your  best  for  her.  Why  ?  Because  she 
knew  you  were  capable  of  being  a  man 
in  the  truest,  noblest  sense  of  the  word. 
Human  nature  changes  little  as  the  gen- 
erations come  and  go.  Treat  your  pupils 
as  you  once  liked  to  be  treated. 

Can  you  not  remember  the  teacher  who 
was  always  finding  fault?  She  com- 
plained because  you  did  not  **  speak  up," 
or  laughed  tco  loud,  made  too  much 
noise,  pushed  the  other  boy  in  front  of 
3^ou,  tripped  a  boy  up  as  he  passed  down 


the  aisle,  and  were  altogether  a  lazy  boy 
— yes,  a  very  lazy  boy.  What  effect 
upon  you  had  her  constant  fault-finding? 
What  a  lean,  poor,  contracted  little  soul 
she  thought  you  !  She  made  you  feel  it, 
too.  You  felt  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
try  to  be  better.     Nothing  ever  suited  her. 

At  one  time  when  visiting  a  school  I 
was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  following 
information  from  the  teacher.  Her  voice 
was  not  low  and  her  pupils  could  hear 
her  words:  **This  room  is  made  up  of 
Miss  A's  d7ill  pupils.  Her  bright  ones 
go  on  to  Miss  B's  rcom.  I  believe  they 
aren't  capable  of  doing  anything.  I  do 
get  discouraged.  Don't  you  think  they 
look  dull?"  Perhaps  they  were  dull, 
but  they  were  conscious  of  all  that  was 
said;  and  was  she  taking  the  right  course 
to  encourage  them  ?  They  all  knew  they 
were  not  **  bright "  enough  to  go  to  Miss 
B*s  room.  Do. not  remind  them  of  their 
failings.  Rather  say,  *'Here  is  a  boy 
who  has  done  so  well  lately.  They  all 
try."  **Here  is  some  of  Master  Blank's 
language  work.  Good,  isn't  it  ?  Here 
is  one  of  his  history  papers  ;  it  is  a  great 
improvement  over  this  one,  is  it  not  ?"  or 
**  Here  is  a  boy  who  is  governing  himself 
so  well !  I  never  have  to  speak  to  him 
now,  and  he  helps  me  so  much  ?" 

If  a  boy  be  dull  in  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy and  grammar,  possibly  he  may 
draw  well.  Let  him  draw  some  design 
upon  the  board,  praise  it  to  the  pupils, 
call  your  visitor's  attention  to  it  by  words 
similar  to :  **  James  has  a  talent  for  draw- 
ing ;  James,  will  you  stand  by  your  desk 

so  that  Mr. may  know  our  artist?" 

Perhaps  Mr. may  say :  *'  Good  work, 

my  boy  !"  Will  not  such  honest  praise 
be  an  incentive  to  James  ?  It  will  not  be 
discouraging  at  least. 

Find  something  in  a  pupil  that  is  com- 
mendable. Many  a  boy  who  sits  before 
you  hears  little  praise  and  kindness  at 
his  home,  and  the  teacher  of  tact  can  put 
into  his  nature  a  higher,  purer  feeling  for 
something  better  than  he  has  yet  known. 
The  habit  of  seeking  for  and  speaking  of 
the  good  qualities  of  pupils  will  bring  a 
sure  reward.  Many  teachers  have  sent 
to  parents  notes  of  complaint,  of  fault- 
finding, yet  how  many  teachers  have  ever 
sent  a  note  of  commendation  ?  Suppose 
a  note  similar  to  the  following  be  sent  to 
the  mcther  of  a  pupil  who  has  never  led 
his  class,  and  who  has  occasionally  given 
cause  for  trouble.  **  During  the  past 
week  your  son, ,  has  had  excellent 
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lessons  in  history.  He  is  doing  better  in 
his  studies  every  day  and  is  improving  in 
many  ways.*'  Such  a  note  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  many  a  boy  and  may  lead  him 
to  do  better  work,  and  how  proud  he  will 
be  to  carry  it  to  his  mother !  To  the 
tired  mother,  who  receives  few  words  of 
encouragement,  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
receive  such  words  of  commendation  from 
her  sou's  teacher.  There  will  be  found 
something  to  praise  if  the  teacher  will  try 
earnestly  to  seek  for  the  praiseworthy  act. 

Two  teachers  stand  out  in  my  memory. 
One  snatched  my  copy-book  from  my 
desk  saying  with  impatience:  **What 
miserable  z's  these  are !  I*m  surprised  at 
you !"  and  the  book  was  thrown  down 
upon  my  desk.  Again,  another  teacher 
placed  her  hand  gently  upon  my  head, 
bent  low  and  said  softly:  *' Child,  you 
are  doing  wonderfully  well  in  this  !**  Her 
words  were  an  inspiration.  A  sullen  in- 
diflFerence  will  often  follow  blame,  but  a 
determination  to  do  better  will  so  often 
follow  praise  from  a  teacher. 

Considered  fairly,  can  any  good  results 
come  from  fault-finding  ?  Does  it  increase 
the  child's  attachment  to  you?  Does  it 
increase  your  confidence  in  his  abilities  ? 
Does  it  strengthen  your  patience,  your 
will-power,  your  courtesy,  or  your  consid- 
eration ? — Popular  Educator. 


FIGHTING  SCHOOLMASTER. 


IT  was  not  my  privilege  to  be  a  pupil  of 
the  famous  Chris  Page,  the  fighting 
school-master,''  said  a  State  of  Maine 
man,  *'  but  I  saw  him  display  his  qualities 
under  circumstances  that  caused  me  to 
remember  him  gratefully.  It  happened 
several  years  after  the  war  that  my  busi- 
ness took  me  into  northern  Maine,  and  I 
was  stopping  for  the  night  at  a  country 
hotel  situated  on  a  leading  route  to  the 
lumber  woods.  It  was  in  the  autumn, 
and  after  supper  I  sat  down  in  )he  ofiice 
to  enjoy  the  blazing  open  fire.  The  pro- 
hibition law  seemed  not  to  have  reached 
that  remote  district,  for  there  was  a  bar 
in  full  operation  in  a  side  room.  A  half- 
dozen  rough  men,  who  appeared  to  be 
lumbermen  on  their  way  into  the  woods, 
were  in  the  ofiice,|and  their  frequent  visits 
to  the  bar  had  made  them  boisterous. 
They  had  considerable  horse-play  among 
themselves,  but,  for  the  most  part,  were 
civil  enough  to  other  guests  of  the  house. 
There  was  one  exception,  a  big,  muscular 


fellow  wearing  a  red  shirt,  who  was  out 
for  trouble  and  meant  to  be  bad.  Seated 
quietly  in  a  comer  by  the  fire  was  a  tall, 
lanky  man,  dressed  in  ministerial  black, 
with  a  quizzical,  smooth-shaven  face,  who 
occasionally  exchanged  a  remark  with 
the  landlord. 

'*  A  dapper  little  drummer  traveling  for 
a  Boston  house  arrived  late  with  his  wife, 
and  after  supper  the  two  went  into  the 
parlor,  which  opened  upon  the  office,  to 
wait  while  the  landlord  got  their  room 
ready  for  them.  The  red-shirted  man 
was  talking  profanely  and  so  loud  that 
his  voice  reached  the  parlor,  and  the 
husband  closed  the  door  between  them. 
Immediately  the  big  fellow  kicked  the 
door  open  and  threatened  to  annihilate 
the  small  drummer  if  he  ventured  to  close 
it  again.  At  this  point  I  noticed  that  the 
tall  man  in  the  chimney  comer  was  look- 
ing glum,  but  he  said  nothing.  As  soon 
as  possible  the  little  drummer  got  his 
wife  out  of  the  room  into  the  hallway, 
and  they  were  passing  up  stairs,  when 
the  big  fellow  catching  sight  of  them, 
made  a  remark  insulting  to  both,  and 
started  toward  the  husband.  He  had 
made  but  a  step  when  up  got  the  tall  man. 

*'  'Stop  there,  my  friend!'  he  said  in 
a  tone  drawling  but  full  of  business. 
*  Don't  go  any  further,  or  say  another  word 
in  that  lady's  hearing.' 

**The  big  fellow  tumed  in  astonish- 
ment, then  doubled  his  fists  and  ground 
his  teeth. 

**  *  Who  are  you  ?'  he  asked.  '  Do  you 
want  anything  of  me?' 

*'  He  took  a  step  toward  the  tall  man, 
and  in  an  instant  he  caught  a  straight 
right-hander  in  his  neck  that  sent  him 
down  to  the  floor.  But  he  was  hard,  and 
meant  fight.  He  got  upon  his  feet  and 
made  a  rush  for  his  antagonist,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  there  was  a  fight  so  lively 
that  the  two  men  seemed  to  fill  the  place. 
I  climbed  upon  the  wood-box,  and  the 
other  spectators  got  behind  the  counter  or 
dodged  about.  But  it  was  soon  evident 
that  the  man  in  the  red  shirt  was  getting 
all.  the  punishment.  As  the  two  fought 
rough-and-tumble  the  tall  man  was  so 
lithe  and  clever  that  his  heavier  opponent 
could  not  land  a  blow  on  him  or  force  him 
to  a  clinch,  but  was  hammered  all  over 
the  room.  Some  attempts-  were  made  to 
separate  them,  but  one  peace-maker  went 
down  in  a  heap,  owing  to  a  tap  on  the 
jaw  from  the  tall  man's  elbow,  and  the 
landlord,  crying  peace,  was  sent  smash 
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through  the  door  into  his  own  parlor,  and 
brought  up  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  where  he  sat  still  and  waited. 

"  The  fight  ended  by  Red  Shirt  getting 
jammed  in  a  comer,  where  he  held  his 
bead  down  and  devoted  all  his  efforts  to 
saving  his  face.  The  tall  man  hit  him 
two  or  three  times  where  he  pleased,  and 
then  asked: 

'*  *Do  you  think  you'll  insult  the  next 
lady  and  gentleman  that  happen  to  come 
to  a  hotel  where  you  are  disgracing  your- 
self?' 

'*  There  was  no  answer,  and  the  tall 
man  gave  him  a  thumping  blow  in  the 
face. 

•*  *  You  think  you  will,  then  ?'  he  said. 
Thump,  thump,  came  two  more  blows. 

*  * '  I'  11  be if  I  ever  do, '  roared  the 

fellow,  with  a  suddenness  and  sincerity 
that  were  funny. 

** 'Those  are  sentiments  I  approve,' 
said  the  tall  man.  '  How  do  you  think 
you'd  like  a  drink  after  your  exercise  ? 
Come  up,  all  hands,  to  the  bar,  and  drink 
with  Chris  Page  to  the  future  well-doing 
of  a  reformed  sinner.' 

'"The  devil!'  muttered  the  big  man, 
as  he  mopped  his  nose  and  blinked  rue- 
fully out  of  a  pair  of  swollen  eyes.  '  You 
licked  my  brother  once.  Why  didn't  you 
say  who  you  were  in  the  first  place,  and 
save  us  two  all  this  trouble?*" — New 
York  Sun. 


THREE  GREATEST  POETS. 


BY  PHILIP  SCHAFP,  D.  D. 


DANTE,  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  are 
the  greatest  pHoets  of  the  Christian 
€ra ;  as  Job,  Homer  and  Virgil  were  the 
greatest  of  the  era  before  Christ.  They 
rise  like  pyramids  in  the  history  of  liter- 
ature. Their  works  have  a  universal  and 
perennial  interest.  Their  theme  is  man 
as  man,  and  they  sympathize  with  all 
that  is  human.  They  describe,  with  the 
intuition  of  genius  and  in  classical  style, 
our  common  nature  in  all  its  phases,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  worst 
to  the  best 

But  with  this  common  characteristic, 
they  differ  as  widely  as  the  nations  and  ages 
to  which  they  belong,  and  as  the  languages 
in  which  they  wrote.  They  are  intensely 
human  and  yet  intensely  national.  Dante 
could  only  have  arisen  in  Italy  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  Shakespeare  only  in 


England  and  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Goethe  only  in  Germany  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Dante  is  the  poet  of 
the  middle  ages  and  of  Catholicism ; 
Shakespeare  is  the  poet  of  the  transition 
period  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion ;  Goethe  is  the  poet  of  modern  cosmo- 
politan culture. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  the  greatest 
and  the  most  universal  of  the  three. 
Shakespeare  is  an  unexplained  literary 
miracle  as  to  creative  fertility  of  genius 
and  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
English,  old  Roman,  Italian,  French, 
Scandinavian,  Christian,  Jewish,  heathen, 
noble  and  wicked,  angelic  and  Satanic. 
Goethe  presents  greater  variety  of  poetic 
and  literary  composition,  and  excels 
equally  in  drama,  epos  and  song,  in  nar- 
rative prose  and  critical  judgment.  Dante 
in  one  respect  is  the  most  exalted  and 
sublime  of  the  three,  as  he  follows  men 
into  the  eternal  world  of  bliss  and  woe. 
Goethe  does  the  same  in  his  "Faust," 
who  in  the  first  part  goes  down  to  perdi- 
tion for  his  sins,  but  in  the  second  part 
we  find  him  in  heaven  without  passing 
through  the  purgatory  of  repentance,  and 
without  faith  in  Christ.  The  angels  who 
carry  the  immortal  part  of  *  *  Faust "  greet 
him  as  one  who  is  saved  by  a  process  of 
self-purification.  This  is  the  moral  defect 
in  that  great  tragedy.  Dante  was  a 
Catholic  believer,  and  peoples  his  Para- 
dise with  spotless  saints.  Shakespeare 
professes  no  religion,  and  is  hid  behind 
his  character;  but  he  reverently  bowed 
before  him 

Whose  blessed  feet  were  nail'd 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 

There  is  no  finer  and  more  truly 
Christian  description  of  mercy  than  that 
given  by  Shakespeare  in  the  **  Merchant 
of  Venice"  (Act  IV.,  Scene  i): 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  bless'd. 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
*Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
His  scepttre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  fear  and  dread  of  kinga 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway  ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Of  Dante  and  Shakesi>eare  we  know 
very  little,  and  that  little  is  uncertain  and 
disputed.     Goethe  left  a  charming  record 
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of  his  early  life,  aad  his  later  years  are 
equally  well  known.  Dante  and  Shakes- 
peare died  in  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
Goethe  in  serene  old  age  praying  for  more 
light,  and  leaving  as  one  of  his  wise  utter- 
ances this  testimony  :  That  however  the 
human  race  may  advance  in  science,  liter- 
ature and  art  and  every  branch  of  civili- 
zation, it  will  never  pass  in  morality  and 
religion  beyond  Christ,  who  is  the  most 
perfect  manifestation  of  the  Divine  in 
human  form  ever  seen  on  earth. 


FRACTIONS  MADE  PLEASANT. 


BY   RHODA  LKB. 


CALLING,  the  other  day,  on  a  friend 
who  I  knew  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  education  of  her  children,  I  inquired 
how  Dora,  a  bright  little  girl  of  seven, 
was  liking  the  new  school.  She  had  at- 
tended a  private  school  for  a  short  time, 
and,  as  it  was  not  satisfactory,  had  been 
recently  sent  to  public  school.  I  was 
not  surprised,  but  was  none  the  less 
pleased,  to  hear  how  perfectly  satisfactory 
the  teaching  of  the  public  school  was. 
**DDra  is  delighted  with  school  now,'* 
her  mother  said;  ** talks  incessantly 
about  her  teacher,  and,  judging  from  the 
account  she  gives  of  her  lessons,  I  would 
say  that  Miss  M 's  methods  are  deci- 
dedly good.  But  what  pleases  me  most, ' ' 
she  continued,  **is  the  fact  that  the 
children  seem  so  happy  at  school.  To- 
day she  came  home  in  great  glee  over  a 

lesson   Miss  M had    given   them." 

She  had  taken  them  up  to  her  table, 
eight  at  a  time,  and  brought  from  her 
cupboard  a  large  red  apple— one  of  a 
barrel  sent  from  her  home  in  the  country. 
This  she  had  cut  into  halves^  and  quarters, 
and  finally  eighths, 

Dora   had  been  able  to  tell  what  she 

had  learned.     When  Miss  M cut  it 

into  two  parts,  each  was  a  half;  when 
she  cut  each  half  again,  there  were 
four  pieces,  and  these  were  quarters ; 
when  she  divided  the  quarters  there  were 
eight  pieces,  and  each  was  an  eighth. 
Those  who  had  clean  hands  put  the 
pieces  together  again  ;  two  eighths  made 
a  quarter;  two  quarters  made  a  half; 
and  two  halves  made  the  whole  apple. 
After  they  talked  about  it  a  little  longer 
the  eight  pieces  were  put  on  the  ledge 
until  recess,  and,  they  were  each  given  a 
piece  of  teacher's  apple. 


As  I  know  something  of  Miss  M , 

and  her  methods  of  making  things  in- 
teresting— not  easy  ;  there  is  no  merit  ia 
making  things  so  easy  that  a  child  never 
has  to  make  an  effort — I  could  readiljr 
picture  to  myself  the  interest  that  Dora 
and  all  the  other  little  people  would  take 
in  a  lesson  of  this  sort. 

After  a  while  I  saw  the  little  girl  who 
had  given  such  a  good  account  of  her 
lesson.  *'By  the  way,  Dora,*'  I  said, 
**  are  all  the  boys  and  girls  good  in  your 
class  at  school?'* 

**They  generally  are,'*  she  said ;  •*  no- 
body likes  to  be  bad,  Miss  M is  so 

nice." 

The  rule  of  love  made  that  child  speak 
so  of  her  teacher,  and  I  happen  to  know 
that  her  opinion  is  voiced  by  the  majority 
of  her  class.  These  are  facts  that  I  am 
writing. 

There  are  scores  of  teachers  whose 
pupils  speak  thus  of  them.  Would  there 
were  none  otherwise  !  Kindness,  tem- 
pered with  firmness,  and  a  heart  in  touch 
with  child  life,  are  the  requisites  to  a 
happy,  cheerful  atmosphere  in  the  school 
room.  ^Educational  Journal, 


THE  BRAVEST  DEED. 


A  GROUP  of  old  soldiers,  both  Confed- 
erate and  Federal,  were  recently 
swapping  stories  of  the  civil  war.  At  last 
they  fell  to  comparing  the  greatest  acts  of 
bravery  that  each  had  known,  and  a 
southerner  told  the  following  story: 

*' It  was  a  hot  July  day  in  1864,  and 
General  Grant  was  after  us.  Our  men  had 
hurriedly  dug  rifle-pits  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  Federal  sharpshooters,  and 
dead  and  dying  Feds  were  lying  up  to  the 
very  edge  of  thoie  pits. 

**  In  one  of  the  pits  was  an  ungainly, 
raw,  red-headed  boy.  He  was  a  retiring 
lad,  green  as  grass,  but  a  reliable  fighter. 
We  never  paid  much  attention  to  him,  one 
way  or  another. 

*  *  The  wounded  had  been  lying  for  hours 
unattended  before  the  pits,  and  the  sun 
was  getting  hotter  and  hotter.  They  were 
suffering  horribly  from  pain  and  thirst. 
Not  fifteen  feet  away,  outside  the  rifle  pit, 
lay  a  mortally  wounded  officer  who  was 
our  enemy. 

''As  the  heat  grew  more  intolerable, 
this  officer's  cries  for  water  increased.  He 
was  evidently  dying  hard,  and  his  ap- 
peals were  of  the  most  piteous  nature. 
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The  red-headed  boy  found  it  hard  to  bear 
them.  He  had  just  joined  the  regiment 
and  was  not  yet  callous  to  suffering.  At 
last,  with  tears  flooding  his  grimy  face,  he 
cried  out: 

"  *  I  can't  stand  it  no  longer,  boys ;  I*m 
goin'  to  take  that  poor  feller  my  canteen.* 

•*For  answer  to  this  foolhardy  speech 
one  of  us  stuck  a  cap  on  a  ramroad  and 
hoisted  it  above  the  pit.  Instantly  it  was 
pierced  by  a  dozen  bullets.  To  venture 
outside  a  step  was  the  maddest  suicide. 
And  all  the  while  we  could  hear  the  offi- 
cer's moans: 

"'Water!  water!  Just  one  drop,  for 
God's  sake,  somebody!  Only  one  drop!' 

**  The  tender-hearted  boy  could  stand 
the  appeal  no  longer.  Once,  twice,  three 
times,  in  spite  of  our  utmost  remon- 
strance, he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  clear 
the  pit.  At  last  he  gave  a  desperate  leap 
over  the  embankment,  and  once  on  the 
other  side,  threw  himself  flat  upon  the 
ground  and  crawled  toward  his  dying  foe. 
He  could  not  get  close  to  him  because  of 
the  terrible  fire,  but  he  broke  a  sumac 
bush,  tied  to  the  stick  the  precious 
canteen,  and  landed  it  in  the  sufferer's 
trembling  hands. 

**You  never  heard  such  gratitude  in 
your  life.  Perhaps  there  was  never  any 
like  it  before.  The  officer  was  for  tying 
his  gold  watch  on  the  stick  and  sending 
it  back,  as  a  slight  return  for  the  disin- 
terested act.  But  this  the  boy  would  not 
allow.  He  only  smiled  happily,  and  re- 
turned as  he  had  gone,  crawling  amid  a 
hailstorm  of  bullets.  When  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  pit  he  called  out  to  his 
comrades  to  clear  the  way  for  him,  and 
with  a  mighty  leap  he  was  among  us 
once  more.     He  was  not  even  scratched. 

**  He  took  our  congratulations  calmly. 
We  said  it  was  the  bravest  deed  we  had 
seen  during  the  war.  He  did  not  answer. 
His  eyes  had  a  soft  musing  look. 

*  *  *  How  could  you  do  it  ?'  I  asked  in  a 
whisper  later,  when  the  crack  of  the  rifles 
ceased  for  a  moment. 

*'  *  It  was  something  I  thought  of,'  he 
said  simply.  'Something  my  mother 
used  to  say  to  me.  "  I  was  thirsty,  and 
ye  gave  me  to  drink, ' '  she  said.  She  read 
it  to  me  out  of  the  Bible,  and  she  taught 
it  to  me  until  I  could  never  forget  it. 
When  I  heard  that  man  crying  for  water 
I  remembered  it.  The  words  stood  still 
in  my  head.  I  couldn't  get  rid  of  'em. 
So  I  thought  they  meant  me — and  I  went. 
That's  all.' 


"This  was  the  reason  why  the  boy 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  an 
enemy.  And  it  was  reason  enough," 
added  the  soldier,  with  a  quavering  voice. 


EVOLUTION  ON  THE  FARM. 


FARMERS  have  a  very  wide  field  for 
observation  and  improvement,  in  the 
stock  they  feed  and  in  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  their  farms.  Already  through 
the  exercise  of  the  wisdom  gathered  from 
observation  and  experience,  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  by  breeders 
of  stock  of  all  kinds. 

The  horse,  says  Far^n  News,  has  been 
so  improved  that  by  proper  care  the  farmer, 
the  sportsman  or  the  milkman  can  be  sup- 
plied to  order,  with  the  kind  of  horse 
suited  to  his  purposes.  The  trustworthy, 
speedy,  careful,  lovable  family  horse  may 
not  be  so  certain  in  production,  but  he 
will  yet  come  in  special  lines  as  the  others 
have  done.  Cattle  have  had  a  like  select- 
ive development  until  the  dairy,  the  beef 
market,  and  the  large  milker  all  have 
their  almost  fixed  types  from  which  what 
is  needed  can  be  secured  upon  order. 

Crosses  may  be  found  yet  which  may 
furnish  a  composite  breed  which  will  fur- 
nish cattle  for  all-around  purposes;  but 
this  has  not  yet  been  done.  Hogs  and 
all  other  live  stock  on  the  farm  have 
undergone  a  like  change  suited  to  their 
special  purposes.  Even  the  razor-back  of 
some  of  the  Southern  states  is  especially 
adapted  to  making  his  own  living,  which 
seems  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  his  owner. 
Now  all  this  proves  the  influence  of  the 
thoughtful  man  over  the  domestic  animals. 

The  grains  and  grasses  have  in  like 
manner  yielded  to  his  culture,  so  that  he 
has  brought  wheat  out  of  a  wild  and 
neglected  grass  on  the  border  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  oats  and  other  grain  from 
the  grasses  of  other  regions.  Potatoes, 
too,  we  know  have  come  from  very  un- 
palatable tubers,  wild  in  South  America. 
The  tomato,  in  the  memory  of  some 
farmers  yet  living,  has  been  changed  from 
the  supposed  poisonous  "  love  apple  "  to 
its  present  prominence,  as  one  of  the  most 
valued  and  valuable  products  of  the 
garden.  The  cabbages  and  kales,  and  all 
their  numerous  relatives,  have  been  pro- 
duced from  a  wild,  straggling  plant,  grow- 
ing along  the  sea  coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

All  of  this  may  be  called  the  civiliza- 
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tion  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
and  it  has  kept  pace  with  man's  own 
civilization.  -  The  tiller  of  the  soil  has 
brought  all  these  things  and  many  more 
into  subjection  to  himself. 

Mark  Twain  has  called  the  *' cauli- 
flower'* a  college-bred  cabbage.  It  cer- 
tainly has  a  refinement  about  it  that  does 
not  belong  to  its  ancestors,  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  it  received  this 
atcollege.  It wouldlikely have comefrom 
such  treatment  a  little  changed  but  not  at 
all  unlikely,  also  a  little  tougher.  The 
farmer's  field  offers  him  every  convenience 
for  the  civilization  of  the  vegetable  world. 
He  may  not,  as  a  Topeka  man  is  attempt- 
ing to  do,  be  able  to  produce  strawberries 
and  cream  by  crossing  the  strawberries 
with  the  milk-weed;  but  he  can  if  he  will 
improve  the  strawberry,  and  may  yet  find 
some  use  for  the  juices  and  silky  fibre  of 
the  milk-weed. 

The  intelligent  farmer  should  strive  to 
understand  as  well  as  he  can  the  laws  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  so  that  he  may 
be  prepared  to  improve  all  the  products  of 
his  farm;  even  to  make  the  weeds  profit- 
able if  he  can. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  RECITATION. 


DR.  W.  T.  H/IRRIS. 


1 .  To  draw  out  each  pupil's  view  of  the 
subject. 

2.  To  test  the  crudeness  or  thorough- 
ness of  grasp  of  the  subject. 

3.  To  correct  his  ideas  by  the  greater 
comprehensiveness  of  others  of  his  class. 

4.  To  arouse  and  stimulate  to  a  new 
method  of  study  on  next  lesson. 

5.  To  cultivate  the  closest  habits  of  at- 
tention. 

6.  To  bring  into  full  play  the  power  of 
numbers  engaged  upon  the  same  thought. 

7.  To  supplement  by  stronger  force 
what  the  pupils  gave. 

8.  To  bring  into  play  the  teacher's  high- 
est powers. 

9.  To  arouse  self-activity,^  power  of  in- 
dependent research,  acute,  critical  insight, 
to  be  obtained  only  by  contact  with  one's 
fellows  striving  toward  the  same  goal. 

10.  To  initiate  the  student  into  the 
great  secrets  of  combination  with  his  fel- 
lows. 

11.  To  help  the  struggling  boy  or  girl 
to  ascend  above  his  idiosyncrasy  and 
achieve  the  universal  forms. 


12.  To  learn  to  suppress  the  merely 
subjective,  and  how  to  square  his  views 
to  what  is  objective  and  universal. 


BLACKIE'S  RULES  OF  CONDUCT. 


IN  the  New  Age^  Prof.  Frederick  A. 
Atkins  states  that  some  years  ago  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  sent  him  the  **  Rules  of 
Conduct "  which  had  guided  his  own  life 
and  had  contributed  largely  to  any  good 
work  he  had  been  able  to  achieve.  They 
are  as  follows : 

1 .  Never  indulge  the  notion  that  you 
have  any  absolute  right  to  choose  the 
sphere  or  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
are  to  put  forth  your  powers  of  social 
action  ;  but  let  your  daily  wisdom  of  life 
be  in  making  a  good  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities given  you. 

2.  We  live  in  a  real,  and  a  solid,  and  a 
truthful  world.  In  such  a  world  only 
truth,  in  the  long  run,  can  hope  to 
prosper.  Therefore,  avoid  lies,  mere 
show  and  sham,  and  hollow  superficiaUty 
of  all  kinds,  at  best  a  painted  lie. 

3.  The  nobility  of  life  is  work.  We 
live  in  a  working  world.  The  lazy  and 
idle  man  does  not  count  in  the  plan  of 
campaign.  **My  Father  worketh  hith- 
erto, and  I  work."  Let  that  text  be 
enough. 

4.  Never  forget  St.  Paul's  sentence, 
**Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
This  is  the  steam  of  the  social  machine. 

5.  But  the  steam  requires  regulation. 
It  is  regulated  by  intelligence  and  mod- 
eration. Healthy  action  is  always  a 
balance  of  forces,  and  all  extremes  are 
dangerous ;  the  excess  of  a  good  thing 
is  often  more  dangerous  in  its  social  con- 
sequences than  the  excess  of  what  is 
radically  bad. 

6.  Do  one  thing  well,  ''Be  a  whole 
man,"  as  Chancellor  Thurlow  said,  ''to 
one  thing  at  one  time."  Make  clean 
work,  and  leave  no  tags.  Allow  no  de- 
lays when  you  are  at  a  thing ;  do  it,  and 
be  done  with  it. 

7.  Avoid  miscellaneous  reading.  Read 
little  that  you  do  not  care  to  remem- 
ber, or  that  you  do  not  mean  to  use. 

8.  Never  desire  to  appear  clever  and 
make  a  show  of  your  talents  before  men. 
Be  honest,  loving,  kindly,  and  sympa- 
thetic in  all  you  say  and  do.  Cleverness 
will  flow  from  you  naturally,  if  you  have 
it ;  and  applause  will  come  to  you  un- 
sought from  those  who  know  what  to  ap- 
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plaud ;  but  the  applause  of  fools  is  to  be 
shunned. 

9.  Above  all  things,  avoid  fault-find- 
ing and  a  habit  of  criticism.  To  see 
your  own  faults  distinctly  will  do  you 
good;  to  scan  those  of  your  brother 
curiously  can  serve  only  to  foster  conceit 
and  to  pamper  insolence.  Learn  to  look 
on  the  good  side  of  all  things,  and  let  the 
evil  drop.  When  you  smell  the  rose, 
learn  to  forget  the  thorn.  Never  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  your  fellow  mortal 
till  you  have  put  yourself  dramatically 
into  his  place,  and  taken  a  full  measure 
of  his  capacities,  his  opportunities  and 
his  temptations.  Let  your  rule  in  refer- 
ence to  your  social  sentiments  be  simply 
this— pray  for  the  bad,  pity  the  weak, 
enjoy  the  good,  and  reverence  both  the 
great  and  the  small,  as  playing  his  part 
aptly  in  the  divine  symphony  of  the 
universe. 


A  CHILD  BORN  **SHORT.'' 


EVERY  one  who  has  read  William 
Hawley  Smith's  **  Walks  and  Talks 
Abroad  *'  remembers  the  chapter  on  being 
born  **  short,'*  and  the  position  he  takes 
in  that  paper. 

The  following  account  of  a  boy,  Syl- 
vanus,  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
Richards,  of  the  famous  school  of  Dr. 
Howe  in  Boston.  Certainly  there  are 
very  few  persons  to  whom  everything  is 
so  nearly  a  blank  as  to  this  boy,  Sylvanus, 
and  the  story  of  his  education  ought  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  every  teacher.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  report. 

One  of  the  most  trying  cases  that  I  ever 
had  to  deal  with  was  in  my  early  experi- 
ence. It  was  a  boy  about  eight  and 
a  half  years  old.  He  had  never  known 
his  mother,  so  she  told  me.  She  had 
never  seen  a  smile  upon  his  face.  His 
father  had  tried  to  send  a  light  from  some 
shining  object  into  his  eyes  and  he  had 
never  blinked  but  once.  He  had  not  the 
power  of  locomotion;  his  lower  limbs 
were  paralyzed.  Not  even  the  sense  of 
pain  or  the  sense  of  touch  did  he  have. 
This  boy  I  found  dressed  in  a  red  flannel 
gown,  lying  upon  the  floor.  He  could 
not  even  roll  over ;  he  could  do  nothing. 
There  are  a  great  many  others  as  bad  as 
he,  but  let  us  see  what  we  did  with  him. 

I  took  the  boy  with  me  with  the  greatest 
care  to  the  institution  and  dealt  with  him 
as  with  a  babe.     He  was  held  in  arms, 


rubbed,  manipulated,  worked  upon  to  see 
if  we  could  arouse  the  energy  of  his  body. 
He  was  properly  bathed  and  exercised, 
and  everything  possible  done  to  develop 
him.  After  a  month's  careful  study  of 
the  case,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must 
get  down  to  him.  Get  down  upon  the 
floor,  get  down  where  the  child  is,  right 
down  there.  If  he  knows  anything,  it  is 
down  there.  You  must  take  hold  of  the 
slightest  thing  in  your  favor.  Day  after 
day,  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  for  three 
months,  I  took  a  book  and  read  aloud  to 
that  boy — intelligently,  as  if  he  under- 
stood every  word  I  said,  adapting  the  in- 
tonations as  if  I  were  reading  to  an  in- 
telligent person.  When  mothers  talk  to 
their  little  babes,  telling  them  little  **gpo- 
goo"  stories,  what  is  the  effect?  The 
bright  child  wakes  up  by  and  by  to  this 
pleasant  voice  in  the  ear.  And  so  it 
might  be  with  this  unfortunate  boy  here. 
And  so  it  was.  He  finally  heard  this 
voice  that  was  ringing  around  him  in  a 
musical  tone  month  after  month,  and  one 
day  when  I  came  and  simply  sat  in  a  chair 
and  read  to  myself,  I  looked  to  one  side 
to  see  if  he  missed  me,  and  the  child 
actually  appeared  uneasy.  Imagining 
that  he  missed  me,  I  lay  down  on  the 
floor  beside  him  as  usual  saying,  **0h, 
you  want  me,  Sylvanus?  Well,  I  am 
here."  He  breathed  a  soft  **  Ah."  I  had 
planted  the  first  want.  He  wanted  me 
and  he  wanted  me  there.  He  had  felt  my 
influence  there.  I  was  too  far  off  in  the 
chair.  So  I  read  to  him  two  or  three 
months  more.  Then,  instead  of  reading 
aloud,  I  read  to  myself  one  day.  After 
a  long  time,  I  saw  he  was  trying  to  do 
something.  I  watched  him.  Gradually 
he  lifted  his  finger  and  laid  it  on  my  lips. 
'*0h,  you  want  me  to  read  to  you,  do 
you?"  And  so  I  read.  Another  want 
had  been  implanted.  I  read  to  him  every 
day,  letting  him  always  have  the  privilege 
of  opening  my  lips.  At  last  he  smiled — 
the  first  smile  of  recognition  that  ever  came 
over  that  unfortunate  child's  features.  It 
was  enough  to  pay  me  ten  thousand  times 
over  for  all  I  had  done  for  him.  **  If  we 
can  redeem  one,"  I  said  to  Dr.  Howe, 
'*we  will  redeem  them  all  over  the 
country.  We  will  open  the  door  so  wide 
that  every  state  shall  pass  an  act  to  found 
an  institute  for  these  unfortunates,  and 
every  intelligent  being  shall  feel  that  it  is 
a  privilege  to  enter  into  this  great  work." 
This  boy,  step  by  step,  went  on. 
Finally,  I  could  take  him  up  and  have 
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him  where  I  pleased.  He  was  near  me, 
we  were  one.  He  felt  it  and  I  knew  it. 
He  was  glad  to  be  taken  up.  The  train- 
ing went  on  until  one  day  I  found  he 
could  move  his  limbs.  I  put  him  on 
his  hands  and  knees  to  teach  him  to 
creep.  This  was  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  after  he  came  into  the  institu- 
tion. As  I  placed  him  there,  I  said,  **  I 
wonder  if  I  can  help  him  to  talk.*'  He 
had  not  talked  any.  I  said  to  him, 
'*Now  move  this  hand;  that  is  right. 
Now  the  other,  that  is  a  good  boy;  now 
this  leg,  that  is  right;  now  the  other,  that 
it  a  good  boy,''  guiding  them  as  I  spoke. 
I  did  this  every  day  for  months,  till 
finally  I  found  he  was  trying  to  do  it 
himself  between  the  drills.  After  a  while 
I  thought  I  saw  his  lips  moving  as  he  did 
it.  Putting  down  my  ear  very  close,  I 
found  he  was  talking.  He  was  whisper- 
ing to  himself,  **Now  move  this  hand, 
that  is  right.  Now  the  other,  that  is  a 
good  boy.  Now  move  this  leg,  that  is 
right.  Now  the  other,  that  is  a  good  boy. ' ' 
He  had  heard  me  talk  in  such  a  way,  and 
it  aroused  him  to  talk. 

We  went  on.  Object  lessons  came  in. 
He  must  go  down  to  the  shoemaker's 
every  day  to  see  the  shoemaker  make  him 
a  pair  of  shoes.  "What  are  these,  Syl- 
vanus  ?"  we  would  ask,  and  he  would  say 
•'Shoes."  '*Who  made  them?"  •'Shoe- 
maker." ''What  is  this?"  ** Bread." 
•  •  Who  made  it  ?"  *  *  Betsey ' '  (the  girl). 
And  so  the  object  lessons  had  a  connec- 
tion in  his  mind.  One  day  I  showed  him 
an  apple.  *  *  What  is  that  ?"  *  *  Apple. ' ' 
He  had  picked  them  up  on  the  ground. 
••Who  made  it?"  *•  Don't  know." 
••Didn't  the  shoemaker?"  •'No." 
••  Didn't  Betsey?"  ••No."  It  was  time 
to  give  him  another  lesson. 

I  took  him  upstairs  one  morning  to  an 
east  window,  to  see  the  sun  rise.  '*  What 
is  that,  Sylvanus?  Say  sun."  ••Sun," 
he  repeated.  ••  Who  made  it,  Sylvanus  ? 
Say  God. "  •  •  God, ' '  he  repeated.  I  left 
him  there  and  went  down  stairs.  When 
breakfast  was  ready  I  sent  the  nurse  for 
him.  When  I  came  to  the  school-room, 
there  was  this  little  boy.  He  had  crept 
up  to  the  window  and  was  talking  to 
another  boy.  ••What  is  that,  Charley? 
Say  sun,  Charley."  •*Who  made  it? 
Say  God,  Charley."  Calling  up  one  child 
after  another,  and  going  through  his  brief 
lesson — ••What  is  that  ?  Say  sun.  Who 
made  it?  Say  God."  He  was  the  best 
teacher  I  ever  had. 


That  is  the  way;  you  must  take  the  class 
before  you,  and  not  always  thrust  your- 
self in.  Some  days  after,  in  my  object 
lessons,  I  took  up  the  apple.  '•Who 
made  it  ?"  I  asked  of  the  children.  All 
were  silent  but  Sylvanus.  He  looked  up 
as  if  he  had  a  thought.  **  What  do  you 
think,  Sylvanus  ?' '  I  asked.  '  •  God  ' '  was 
the  reply.  He  made  the  connection. 
Remember,  this  was  the  little  child  who, 
when  eight  and  a  half  years  old,  lay  upon 
the  floor,  and  could  not  recognize  a  thing 
about  him. 

One  day  Sylvanus  saw  a  mother  come 
in  and  take  up  another  child  and  try  a 
jacket  on  him.  Sylvanus  looked  up  in  my 
face  and  asked,  •*  Have  I  a  mother  ?"  He 
wanted  a  mother.  Yes,  we  all  want 
mothers;  and  this  little  boy  wanted  one 
too.  I  told  him  he  had  a  mother.  He  said 
that  he  wanted  to  see  her.  So  she  came 
one  day;  and  when  she  came  into  the 
room,  she  looked  all  around  and  said 
' '  Where  is  Sylvanus  ?' '  When  he  heard 
his  name,  he  answered,  "Here  I  am;  is 
that  my  mother  ?  Oh  mother,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you."  And  there  was  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  soul  that  was  redeemed. 
— Indiana  Schaol  Journal, 


FANNY  PRICE'S  PROVERB. 


BY  HELEN  A.  HAWLEY. 


Fanny  Price  was  what  you  might  call 
plain-looking.  Not  ugly,  but  plain,  de- 
cidedly. Her  dearest  dear  friend,  Marga- 
ret Lane,  was  a  little  beauty,  as  everybody 
said.  Everybody  wasn't  discreet  either, 
so  that  Fanny  often  heard  distinctions 
drawn,  and  often  saw  glances  which  said 
more  than  words.  She  was  a  loyal  maiden , 
however,  and  loved  Margie  Liane,  not  in 
spite  of  her  beauty,  but  largely  because 
of  it;  and  she  tried  sincerely  not  to  be 
jealous.  But  she  yielded  once,  and  ran  to 
hide  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap. 

*•  O  mamma,  why  wasn't  I  born  pretty 
like  Margie!  Two  ladies  just  passed  us» 
and  one  said :  •  What  a  lovely  girl  ?'  Then 
the  other  said:  '  Yes,  and  what  a  contrast!' 
O  dear  I  O  dear!" 

Mrs.  Price  felt  sorry  for  the  little 
daughter,  but  she  lifted  the  pained  face» 
and  smiled  into  the  tearful  eyes. 

'•  *  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,' " 
she  said. 

"  What  does  that  mean,  mamma  ?" 

*•  It  is  the  comfort  which  I  pass  down 
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to  you  from  my  own  girlhood.  It  seems 
to  me  I  heard  it  every  day,  when  I  was 
your  age.  Listen,  dear  little  daughter.  I 
was  a  great  deal  plainer  than  you  are.'* 

"Honestly,  mamma?'*  Fanny  inter- 
rupted. **Why,you*  re  just  beautiful  now." 

*'  in  your  eyes,  dear.  Yes,  honestly. 
Your  aunt  Anna  was  the  beauty.  So  I 
constantly  heard  from  unwise  tongues 
such  things  as  have  hurt  you  to  day;  they 
hurt  me,  too,  while  Anna  was  in  danger 
of  growing  vain.  Our  wise  mother  held  her 
back,  and  comforted  me  by  the  quaint  old 
saying  I  repeated  just  now.  She  would 
say  to  Anna:  *  You  will  never  be  loved  or 
respected,  my  child,  if  you  are  selfish,  and 
proud  of  a  pretty  face.'  And  to  me: 
*  Never  mind,  sweetheart;  if  you  really  are 
sweet-hearted,  if  you  are  kind  and  con- 
siderate, people  will  like  you,  and  they'll 
like  your  face,  too.  It's  the  **  handsome 
does  "  that  tells.'  So  cheer  up,  my  girlie. 
You  can  have  what  Emerson  calls  the 
best  beautifier  — *the  wish  to  scatter  joy 
and  not  pain  around  us.'  " 


WHERE  PLANTS  ORIGINATED. 


BY  C.  E.  OSGOOD. 


THE  apple  came  from  Europe.  Celery, 
which  belongs  to  the  parsley  family, 
also  first  grew  in  northern  Europe.  The 
peach  is  said  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  almond,  and  was  called  the  Persian 
apple,  from  its  native  land.  The  chest- 
nut we  first  hear  of  in  Italy,  while  the 
horse-chestnut,  so  named  from  the  nuts 
having  been  grown  to  feed  horses,  came 
from  Thibet ;  it  was  introduced  in  the 
i6th  century  from  Constantinople.  The 
dove  grows  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  The 
citron,  which  resembles  the  lemon,  origi- 
nated in  Greece,  and  the  cucumber  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  water-cress  is  from 
Egypt,  the  native  home  also  of  the  lotus 
and  the  papyrus.  The  honeysuckle,  one 
variety  of  which  Milton  called  the  twisted 
eglantine,  is  of  European  origin,  as  is 
also  the  hop- vine. 

The  tulip  is  a  production  of  Turkey, 
and  its  name  implies  a  turban.  The  use- 
ful potato  comes  from  South  America, 
while  the  sweet  potato,  which  by  the  way 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  morn- 
ing-glory, first  grew  in  the  Malayan  Pen- 
insula. The  pineapple  is  of  tropical 
American  origin.  The  red  orange  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  graft  of  the  pomegranate. 


and  is  found  in  Malta.  The  great  yellow 
gentian  grows  in  the  meadows  of  north- 
ern Europe.  Myrrh  comes  from  Arabia; 
pepper  from  the  East  Indies.  Horse- 
radish is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  as 
is  also  the  nettle.  The  onion  originated 
in  Egypt,  and  parsley  in  Sardinia.  Rhu- 
barb and  tea  are  from  China,  oats  from 
Africa  and  rye  from  Siberia.  The  thistle 
first  grew  in  Normandy,  and  tobacco  in 
Yucatan.  The  mulberry  is  a  product  of 
Persia,  and  the  spinach  of  Arabia.  The 
quince  comes  from  the  island  of  Crete. 
The  sunflower  first  opened  its  golden 
blossoms  in  Peru,  and  the  radish  is  from 
Japan.  Some  of  these  statements  must 
be  taken  with  a  **  grain  of  allowance," 
but  even  intelligent  guesses  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  various  plants  are  interest- 
ing to  the  botanist  and  to  the  average 
reader  familiar  with  the  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  plants  that  are  here  named. 


POLITICS  AND  EDUCATION. 


BY  CHAS.  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


IT  was  perhaps  inevitable,  in  a  state  that 
selects  all  its  instruments  by  popular 
vote,  that  the  common  school  should  get 
into  politics.  It  is  in  emergencies  im- 
possible to  keep  politics  out  of  the 
churches  even.  The  politician  was  quick 
to  see  his  advantages  in  the  school  ma- 
chine, if  he  could  control  it.  It  gave 
him  influence  which  could  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  Two  results  of  the  po- 
litical selection  of  the  school  trustees,  or 
committees,  followed.  One  was  that  in- 
competent men  were  elected  to  these  po- 
sitions— men  half  educated,  and  ignorant 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  education. 
And  it  was  these  men  who  examined  and 
selected  the  teachers.  It  was  these  men 
who  regulated  the  hours,  and  to  a  great 
extent  prescribed  the  courses,  and  who 
selected  the  text- books.  In  some  cases 
this  choice  of  text-books,  by  collusion 
with  manufacturers,  became  a  source  of 
profit.  One  result  of  this  was  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  the  teachers,  whose 
ideas  were  forced  to  conform  to  the  ma- 
chine, whose  real  gifts  were  unused, 
whose  enthusiasm  was  chilled.  Another 
result  was  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
the  teachers.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  the  appointed  board  knew  next  to 
nothing  about  literature  or  science,  and 
less  about  the  very  delicate  process  of  de- 
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deloping  the  mind?  There  was  spread 
abroad  the  idea  that  the  only  qualification 
the  teachers  needed  was  information 
enough  to  pass  the  examination  of  the 
school  board,  and  the  extraordinary  no- 
tion, which  exists  all  over  the  United 
States,  that  all  the  teacher  needs  is  capac- 
ity to  read  the  prescribed  text-books  and 
hear  children  recite  out  of  them.  From 
being  the  highest  ofiSce  in  the  world,  this 
view  of  his  work  relegates  the  teacher 
to  the  lowest. 

A  teacher  of  this  sort  is  a  perfunctory 
part  of  a  machine,  and  has  no  enthusiasm 
and  can  give  no  inspiration.  I  am  plead- 
ing here  for  the  nobility  of  the  office  of 
the  teacher,  the  trainer  of  young 
minds.  In  time  it  will  be  recognized, 
and  education  will  be  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perts, who  will  be  chosen  for  their  fitness 
and  will  be  paid  as  those  should  be  paid 
who  are  the  creators  of  the  minds  of  the 
nation.  Under  our  present  way  of  run- 
ning the  educational  machine,  tens  of 
thousands  of  ** hands"  are  employed  at 
low  wages  who  would  be  much  more  ap- 
propriately placed  if  they  were  tending 
spinning-jennies. — Harper's  Magazine, 


DETACHED  LIVES. 


THE  pretty  young  girl  of  nineteen,  Lilly 
Low,  who  put  a  pistol  to  her  head 
recently  in  New  York  and  ended  a  life 
already  burdened  with  guilty  secrets, 
came  to  her  end  from  sheer  lack  of  human 
and  humane  surroundings.  She  and  her 
father  had  led  the  detached  life  of  easy 
wealth  without  responsibilities  or  duties. 
The  end  was  death  and  disgrace  for  her, 
and  for  her  father  unutterable  sorrow  and 
the  sudden  revelation  of  a  very  weak  and 
wicked  life. 

Her  grandfather  was  a  man  of  large 
and  lavish  wealth,  and  thirty  years  ago 
he  blasted  his  boy's  life  by  sending  him 
abroad  with  plenty  of  money  and  nothing 
to  do.  There  followed  frightful  years,  in 
which  the  son  was  in  the  toils  of  an  ad- 
venturess— a  woman  half  insane  and  al- 
together evil,  who  bore  children  and 
murdered  them,  until  the  man,  still  lead- 
ing the  easy  life  of  ample  means,  at  last 
fled  with  a  daughter  who  bore  his  name, 
but  whose  birth  was  illegitimate  and 
whose  young  years  were  soiled  by  mem- 
ories of  the  degraded  and  criminal  loves 
of  her  parents. 

Father  and  daughter  lived  alone  and 


wandered  from  city  to  city  and  clime  to 
clime.  They  had  kin,  but  the  father's 
life  had  lost  him  their  love.  Prom  time 
to  time,  doubtless,  friends  were  made; 
but  a  man  who  has  led  the  detached  life 
which  is  bred  by  illicit  relations  with  one 
woman  or  many  had  no  mind  for  friends 
or  social  life.  So  the  two  lived  solitary. 
They  were  free  from  all  the  bonds  and 
bounds  which  link  men  and  women  to- 
gether in  ordered  and  recognized  duties. 
He  had  money.  It  was  in  bonds,  a  trunk 
full.  His  property  called  for  no  care.  It 
was  secure.  It  was  aflFected  by  few 
changes.  His  income  was  ample.  He 
and  his  daughter  came  and  went  as  they 
pleased.  They  owned  no  duties  whi<ji 
required  them  to  be  anywhere  at  any 
time  when  duty  called. 

To  a  host  of  people  such  a  life  seems 
the  best  thing  in  the  world.  A  gre^t 
many  people  come  just  as  near  to  its 
adoption  as  they  possibly  can.  Every 
large  city,  and  some  small  ones,  has  a 
certain  number  of  people,  many  of  them 
women,  who  **  live  on  their  money,*'  own 
no  allegiance  or  responsibility  to  any 
organized  life,  and  who  come  and  go  as 
they  please.  Such  a  life  is  fatal  to  char- 
acter. Where  a  detached  life  is  carried 
to  its  logical  extreme,  as  it  was  by  Mr. 
James  Low  and  his  daughter,  and  there 
is  in  additon  a  past  history  which  does 
not  permit  inquiry,  life  soon  becomes  a 
mere  hollow  shell.  The  poor  girl  who 
killed  herself  did  what  any  one  might 
have  predicted.  Having  no  social  rela- 
tions and  no  social  responsibilities,  her 
poor,  starved,  empty  heart  poured  itself 
out  on  the  designing  men  and  women  of 
dubious  life  who  saw  in  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  her  defenseless  days  and  her 
possible  wealth,  various  inducements  and 
opportunities  to  work  the  evil  which 
ended  in  her  suicide. 

The  only  happy  people  are  the  neces- 
sary people.  Unless  men  or  women  can 
make  themselves  needed  and  necessary, 
so  that  they  cannot  wander  if  they  would 
and  would  not  if  they  could,  life  may 
prove  a  very  worthless  thing,  and  char- 
acter, which  is  always  the  product  of 
effort,  will  wither  in  idle,  self-seeking 
ease.  Nothing  ballasts  like  responsibil- 
ities. There  is  no  sanity  for  a  mind, 
weak  or  strong,  save  in  thronging  duties, 
which  must  receive  attention.  Be  neces- 
sary to  some  one  and  you  will  be  happy, 
or,  what  is  better,  you  will  make  some 
one  else  happy. — Phila.  Press. 
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GOOD  MEMORY  WORK. 


THE  following  are  the  selections  in  lit- 
erature committed  to  memory  during 
four  weeks  of  October  and  November,  by 
the  Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster,  and 
written,  at  the  regular  period  for  this 
work  on  Tuesday  momine,  in  blank  books 
used  for  this  purpose.  There  has  been  so 
much  interest  manifested  in  this  line  of 
school  work  that,  in  response  to  the  wish 
of  teachers  and  superintendents,  we  put 
these  things  into  type  for  those  who  may 
desire  to  use  all  or  any  part  of  them.  The 
teacher  does  this  memory  work  along  with 
the  pupils.  It  is  work,  not  play;  but  it  is 
a  kind  of  work  very  desirable  and  most 
profitable  in  the  schools,  and  it  comes  to 
be  greatly  enjoyed.  These  selections  are 
fix>m  the  I/incoln  Literary  Collection,  a 
supplementary  reader  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  which  is  the 
text-book  used  by  the  school,  all  the 
pupils  being  supplied  with  it  the  same  as 
in  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  or 
any  other  study.  The  Death  of  the 
Flowers,  To  a  Fringed  Gentian,  and  The 
Gardener's  Burial  were  committed  to 
memory  for  Arbor  Day,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  October  number.  The  date  shows 
when  the  preceding  selections  were  had 
by  the  school. 

THE  DRUNKARD. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Dram-drinker,  how  do  you  do? 
What  in  perdition's  the  matter  with  you? 
How  did  you  come  by  that  bruise  on  ttie  head; 
And  why  are  your  eyes  so  infernally  red  ? 
Whv  do  you  mutter  that  infidel  hymn? 
And  why  do  you  tremble  in  every  limb  ? 
Who  has  done  this  ?— let  the  reason  be  shown, 
And  let  the  offender  be  pelted  with  stone." 

And  the  Dram-drinker  said  :  If  you  listen  to  me, 
Yon  shall  hear  what  you  hear,  and  shall  see 

what  you  see. 
I  had  a  father; — the  grave  is  his  bed: 
I  had  a  mother;  she  sleeps  with  the  dead. 
Freely  I  wept  when  they  left  me  alone; 
But  I  shed  all  my  tears  on  their  grave  and  their 
I  planted  a  willow,  I  planted  a  yew,         [stone. 
And  left  them  to  sleep  till  the  last  trumpet  blew. 
Fortune  was  mine;  and  I  mounted  her  car — 
Pleasure  from  virtue  had  beckoned  me  far. 
Onward  I  went,  like  an  avalanche,  down, 
And  the  sunshine  of  fortune  was  changed  to  a 

frown. 
Fortune  was  gone,  and  I  took  to  my  side 
A  young,  and  a  lovely,  and  beautiful  bride ! 
Her  I  entreated  with  coldness  and  scorn — 
Tarrying  back  till  the  dawn  of  the  morn; 
Slighting  her  kindness,  and  mocking  her  fears — 
Casting  a  blight  on  her  tenderest  years ! 
Sad,  and  neglected,  and  weary  I  left  her: 
Sorrow  and  care  of  her  reason  bereft  her; 


Till,  like  a  star,  when  it  falls  from  its  pride, 
She  sank  on  the  bosom  of  misery,  and  died. 
I  had  a  child;  and  it  grew  like  the  vine; 
Fair  as  the  rose  of  Damascus  was  mine: 
Fair— and  I  watched  o*er  her  innocent  youth, 
As  an  angel  from  heaven  would  watch  over  truth. 
She  grew  like  her  mother  in  feature  and  form; 
Her  blue  eye  was  languid,  her  cheek  was  too 

warm. 
Seventeen  summers  had  shone  on  her  brow — 
The  seventeenth  winter  beheld  her  laid  low ! 
Yonder  they  sleep  in  their  graves,  side  by  side — 
A  father,  a  mother,  a  daughter,  a  bride. 
Go  to  your  children,  and  tell  them  the  tale: 
Tell  them  his  cheek,  too,  was  lividly  pale; 
Tell  them  his  eye  was  all  bloodshot  and  cold; 
Tell  them  his  purse  was  a  stranger  to  gold; 
Tell  them  he  passed  thro  the  world  they  are  in 
The  victim  otsorrow,  and  miserv,  and  sin; 
Tell  them,  when  life's  shameful  conflicts  were 


In  horror  and  anguish  he  perished  at  last. 

y.  O.  Rockwell, 

PAUL'S  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARITY. 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels  and  have  not  charity, 
I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mys- 
teries, and  all  knowledge  ;  and  though  I 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind; 
charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up;  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  re- 
joiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things. 

Charity  never  faileth ;  but  whether 
there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail; 
whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall 
cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away.  For  we  know  in  part, 
and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which 
is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  When  I 
was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child  ; 
but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away 
childish  things.  For  now  we  see  through 
a  glass,  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face: 
now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I 
know  even  as  also  I  am  known.  And 
now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 
— /  CorinthianSy  xiti,  Oct,  ig 
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THE  CROWDED  STREET. 

Let  me  move  slowly  through  the  street, 
Filled  with  an  ever-shifting  train, 

Amid  the  sounds  of  steps  that  beat 
The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain. 

How  fast  the  flitting  fieures  come  ! 

The  mild,  the  fierce,  the  stony  face  ;  [some 
Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and 

Where  secret  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

They  pass — to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest ; 

To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread  ; 
To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 

In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 

And  some  to  happy  homes  repair. 
Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek. 

With  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 

And  some,  who  walk  in  calmness  here, 
Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 

Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear. 
Its  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 

Youth,  with  pale  cheek  and  slender  frame, 
And  dreams  of  greatness  in  thine  ej'e  ! 

Goest  thou  to  build  an  early  name. 
Or  early  in  the  task  to  die  ? 

Keen  son  of  trade,  with  eager  brow ! 

Who  is  now  fluttering  in  thy  snare  } 
Thy  golden  fortunes,  tower  they  now. 

Or  melt  the  glittering  spires  in  air? 

Who  of  this  crowd  to-night  shall  tread 
The  dance  till  daylight  gleam  again  } 

Who  sorrow  o'er  the  untimely  dead  ? 
Who  writhe  in  throes  of  mortal  pain  ? 

Some,  famine-struck,  shall  think  how  long 
The  cold  dark  hours,  how  slow  the  light ! 

And  some,  who  flaunt  amid  the  throng. 
Shall  hide  in  dens  of  shame  to-night. 

Each,  where  his  tasks  or  pleasures  call, 
Th^y  pass,  and  heed  each  other  not. 

There  is  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all. 
In  His  large  love  and  boundless  thought. 

These  struggling  tides  of  life  that  seem 
In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  tend. 

Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  appointed  ^n^,— Bryant, 

THE  BEATITUDES. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they 
which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness: for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed 
are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart : 
for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  :  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God.  Blessed  are  they  which 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake : 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 


you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  My 
sake,  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad : 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven  :  for  so 
persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you.  Oct  26, 

THE  HERITAGE. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  lands, 
And  piles  of  brick,  and  stone,  and  gold. 

And  he  inherits  soft  white  hands. 
And  tender  flesh  that  fears  the  cold, 
Nor  dares  to  wear  a  garment  old  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man*s  son  inherits  cares  ;  . 
The  bank  may  break,  the  factory  bum, 

A  breath  may  burst  his  bubble  shares, 
And  soft  white  hands  could  hardly  earn 
A  living  that  would  serve  his  turn  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

The  rich  man's  son  inherits  wants. 
His  stomach  craves  for  dainty  fare  ; 

With  sated  heart,  he  hears  the  pants 
Of  toiling  hinds  with  brown  arms  bare, 
And  wearies  in  his  easy- chair  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 
Wishes  o'erjoyed  with  humble  things, 

A  rank  adjudged  by  toil-won  merit. 
Content  that  from  employment  springs, 
A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit } 
A  patience  learned  of  being  poor, 

Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 
A  fellow-feeeling  that  is  sure 
To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  rich  man's  son  !  there  is  a  toil 
That  with  all  others  level  stands  ; 

Large  charity  doth  never  soil. 
But  only  whiten,  soft  white  hands, — 
This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

O  poor  man's  son  !  scorn  not  thy  state  ; 
There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine. 

In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 
Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine. 
And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign  ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 
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Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod, 
Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 

Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  God, 
Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 
By  record  of  a  well-filled  past ; 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 

Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. — Lowell, 

SUCCESS  AND  FAILURE. 

All  that  a  man  can  do  in  this  world  is  to 
live  honestly,  faithfully,  and  loyally,  from 
day  to  day.  What  the  immediate  end 
will  be,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  knows. 
He  knows  only  this,  that  the  highest  suc- 
cess crowns  those  who  work  in  the  highest 
spirit,  and  that  the  supremest  failure  con- 
fronts those  who  work  in  the  worst  spirit. 
No  man  knows  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth  in  the  way  of  opportunity,  nor  at 
what  point  the  door  may  be  thrown  open, 
which  shall  be  the  entrance  into  his  great 
chance  for  life.  The  only  assurance  that 
we  are  not  missing  the  one  opportunity 
lies  in  making  the  most  of  every  opportu- 
nity ;  in  treating  every  day  as  if  it  were 
the  one  eventful  day  of  life ;  in  trying 
every  door  as  if  it  were  the  one  entrance 
to  the  palace ;  in  doing  every  piece  of 
work  as  if  upon  our  fidelity  depended  all 
our  future  lives.  The  man  who  works  in 
this  spirit  may  safely  leave  the  future 
with  God.  Whatever  material  success  is 
worth  having,  he  will  command.  Better 
than  all,  he  will  be  sure  of  that  greater 
success  which  is  expressed  in  character, 
that  ''sublime  health  which  values  one 
moment  as  another,  and  makes  us  great  in 
all  conditions,  and  is  the  only  definition  we 
possess  of  freedom  and  power.  * '     Nov,  2, 

HE  GIVETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Alone  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  tell  me  if  there  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this— 

He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  ! 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  1 
The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved, 

The  poHet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep. 
The  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  rouse, 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  lic^ht  the  brows  ? — 

He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep. 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  overweep, 
And  bitter  memories  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake. — 

He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep. 

"Sleep  soft,  beloved !"  we  sometimes  say* 
But  have  no  charm  to  wile  away 
Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep. 


But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 
He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep. 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  ! 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  ! 
O  delved  gold  the  wallers  heap  ! 

0  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all, 

And  giveth  His  belovdd,  sleep. 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill ; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 

Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap. 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead. 

He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep. 

Ay,  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thmking,  feeling  man 

Confirmed  in  such  a  rest  to  keep  ; 
But  angels  say,  and  through  the  word 

1  think  their  nappy  smile  is  heard^ 

**  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 

That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap, 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 
Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose 

Who  giveth  His  belov6d,  sleep. 

And,  friends,  dear  friends, — when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
lyCt  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say,  '*  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall  ; 

He  giveth  His  belov6d,  sleep  !" 

— Mrs,  E,  B,  Browning, 

FOUR  OUTLINES. 

A  mouse  saw  his  shadow  on  the  wall. 
Said  he  :  **  I  am  larger  than  an  elephant. 
I  will  go  forth  and  conquer  the  world." 
At  that  moment  he  espied  a  cat.  In  the 
next  he  had  slipped  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  .  .  .  Every  day  from  the  time  he 
was  a  boy,  a  man  walked  alone  in  a  quiet 
place  and  thought,  and  he  doubted  not  it 
was  the  same  man  who  had  walked  there 
for  so  many  years,  but  at  length  he  came 
to  know  that  the  same  man  had  not 
walked  there  twice.  .  .  .  Death  came  to 
a  door  and  knocked.  Seeing  it  was 
Death,  they  barred  the  door,  but  Death 
broke  down  the  bars  and  entered,  taking 
away  whom  he  would.  Death  came  to 
another  door  and  knocked.  Seeing  it 
was  Death,  they  opened  wide  the  door 
and  welcomed  him.  At  this  Death  turned 
his  back  and  went,  saying,  **  Who  desires 
me,  I  desire  not."  .  .  .  Two  men  plowed 
in  a  field.  One  plowed  straight,  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  ground.  No  weeds  grew, 
and  he  gathered  great  stores  of  com. 
When  he  died,  his  son  inherited  much 
land.    He  lived  in  comfort  and  plowed  in 
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his  father's  fields.  The  other's  furrows 
were  not  straight.  At  times  he  stopped 
to  listen  to  the  lark,  or  to  admire  a  flower 
that  grew  upon  a  weed.  He  knew  the 
names  of  the  plants  and  their  times  of 
flowering.  He  knew  the  names  of  the 
stars  also.  He  died  owning  no  goods  or 
lands.     His  son    inherited    his   father's 

Sverty.  The  son  inherited  also  his 
:her's  love  of  nature.  And  he  became 
a  great  artist,  whose  name  and  fame 
spread  over  two  continents.        Nov,  g. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  YOUNG, 


BY  DAVID  SWING. 


WHEN,  therefore,  any  one  plans  an 
education  for  the  young  or  the  old, 
many  a  long,  blessed  hour  must  be  given 
to  the  study  of  that  one  subject  literature, 
to  gather  whose  wisdom  and  beauty  has 
been  the  noblest  and  mightiest  task  of  all 
the  past  centuries.  Wars  and  crumbling 
thrones  have  come  here  and  there  to  ruin 
an  Athens  or  level  a  Jerusalem  or  exile  the 
thinkers  from  Rome,  but  as  a  river 
gorged  by  the  ice  of  winter  sweeps  on 
again  and  soon  resumes  the  old  clearness 
and  gentle  murmurings,  so  this  stream  of 
thought  has  made  its  baitings  only  tem- 
porary and  its  onward  flow  long-abiding, 
powerful,  and  deep. 

Among  the  branches  which  do  not  re- 
spect individuals  but  which  pertain  to  the 
human  being,  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
reckon  music,  because,  asking  only  a  little 
time,  it  lies  within  the  reach  of  all  and 
gives  happiness  to  all.  No  other  art  is  so 
universal.  As  to  the  other  fine  arts  a 
common  education  involves  not  the  art 
but  only  the  taste  that  can  appreciate  the 
art.  The  world-wide  thing  must  belong 
not  to  the  artists  but  to  the  lovers  of  the 
art.  We  do  not  make  the  ocean,  we  only 
love  it.  We  do  not  make  the  sunsets, 
we  only  gaze  at  them  until  night  comes. 
Education  must  so  care  for  us  that  we 
shall  look  with  silent  joy  toward  the 
western  horizon  when  it  is  streaked  with 
red  and  gold.  We  cannot  ask  the  public 
schools  to  make  us  all  into  artists,  but  we 
can  ask  the  schoolmaster  or  the  mistress 
to  see  to  it  that  we  shall  love  all  the 
works  which  genius  endows  with  beauty. 
Art  belongs  to  individuals,  taste  belongs 
to  the  race.  Our  little  children  ought  to 
come  up  to  us  and  demand  the  rich  in- 
heritance.    We  are  bound  to  give  them  a 


great  language  to  be  the  gateway  from 
the  one  soul  to  all  men  and  from  sill  men 
to  the  one  soul,  and  then  we  must  lead 
them  to  those  streams  in  which  all  the 
greatest  good  flows  and  flows  forever. 


GROWTH  AND  DUTY. 


BISHOP  J.  L.  SPAI.DING. 


W 


HAT  life  is  in  itself  we  do  not  know, 
any  more  than  we  know  what  matter 
IS  in  itself;  but  we  know  something  of 
the  properties  of  matter,  and  we  also  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life.  Here 
it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  law 
of  growth,  through  which  the  living  re- 
ceive the  power  of  self-development, — of 
bringing  their  endowments  into  act,  of 
building  up  the  being  which  they  are. 
Whatever  living  thing  is  strong  or  beauti- 
ful has  been  made  so  by  growth,  since 
life  begins  in  darkness  and  impotence. 
*  *  Why  stay  we  on  earth  unless  to  grow  ?' ' 
says  Browning.  To  grow  is  to  be  fresh 
and  joyous.  Hence  the  spring  is  the  glad 
time ;  for  the  earth  itself  then  seems  to 
renew  its  youth,  and  enter  on  a  fairer  life. 
The  growing  grass,  the  budding  leaves, 
the  sprouting  com,  coming  as  with  un- 
heard shout  from  regions  of  the  dead,  fill 
us  with  happy  thoughts,  because  in  them 
we  behold  the  vigor  of  life,  bringing 
promise  of  higher  things. 

Nature  itself  seems  to  rejoice  in  this 
vital  energy;  for  the  insects  hum,  the 
birds  sing,  the  lambs  skip,  and  the  very 
brooks  give  forth  a  merry  sound.  Growth 
leads  us  through  Wonderland .  It  touches 
the  germs  lying  in  darkness,  and  the 
myriad  forms  of  life  spring  to  view ;  the 
mists  are  lifted  from  the  valleys,  and 
flowers  bloom  and  shed  fragrance  through 
the  air.  Only  the  growing — those  who 
each  moment  are  becoming  something 
more  than  they  were— feel  the  worth  and 
joyousness  of  life.  Upon  the  youth  noth- 
ing palls,  for  he  is  himself  day  by  day 
rising  into  higher  and  wider  worlds.  To 
grow  is  to  have  faith,  hope,  courage. 

The  boy  who  has  become  able  to  do 
what  a  while  ago  was  impossible  to  him, 
easily  believes  that  nothing  is  impossible  ; 
and  as  his  powers  unfold,  his  self-confi- 
dence is  nourished ;  he  exults  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  increasing  strength,  and 
cannot  in  any  way  be  made  to  understand 
the  doubts  and  faint-heartedness  of  men 
who  have  ceased  to  grow.     Each  hour  he 
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puts  off  some  impK>tence,  and  why  shall 
he  not  have  faith  in  his  destiny,  and  feel 
that  he  shall  yet  grow  to  be  poet,  orator, 
hero,  or  what  you  will  that  is  great  and 
noble?  And  as  he  delights  in  life,  we 
take  delight  in  him. 

In  the  same  way  a  young  race  of  people 
possesses  a  magic  charm .  Homer's  heroes 
are  barbarians ;  but  they  are  inspiring, 
because  they  belong  to  a  growing  race, 
and  we  see  in  them  the  budding  promise 
of  the  day  when  Alexander's  sword  shall 
conquer  the  world;  when  Plato  shall 
teach  the  philosophy  which  all  men  who 
think  must  know  ;  and  when  Pericles 
shall  bid  the  arts  blossom  in  a  perfection 
which  is  the  despair  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations. And  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  there 
is  barbarism  enough,  with  its  lawlessness 
and  ignorance ,  but  there  is  also  faith, 
courage,  strength,  which  tell  of  youth  and 
point  to  a  time  of  mature  faculty  and  high 
achievement.  There  is  the  rich  purple 
dawn  which  shall  grow  into  the  full  day 
of  our  modern  life. 

Here  in  this  New  World  we  are  the  new 
people,  in  whose  growth  what  highest 
hopis,  what  heavenly  promises  lie !  All 
the. nations  which  are  moving  forward, 
are  moving  in  directions  in  which  we 
have  gone  before  them,— to  larger  politi- 
cal and  religious  liberty;  to  wider  and 
more  general  education ;  to  the  destroy- 
ing of  privilege  and  the  disestablishment 
of  churches ;  to  the  recognition  of  the 
equal  rights  not  only  of  all  men,  but  of 
I      all  men  and  women. 

We  also  lead  the  way  in  the  revolution 
I  which  has  been  set  in  motion  by  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  mechanical  pur- 
poses, one  of  the  results  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  industrial  and  commercial  miracles 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  our  vigorous 
growth  which  makes  us  the  most  interest- 
ing and  attractive  of  the  modern  peoples. 
For  whether  men  love  us,  or  whether  they 
hate  us,  they  find  it  impossible  to  ignore 
us,  unless  they  wish  to  argue  themselves 
unknown ;  and  the  millions  who  yearn 
for  freedom  and  opportunity  turn  first  of 
all  to  us. 

But  observant  minds,  however  much 
they  may  love  America,  however  great 
their  faith  in  popular  government  may  be, 
cannot  contemplate  our  actual  condition 
without  a  sense  of  disquietude ;  for  there 
are  aspects  of  our  social  evolution  which 
sadden  and  depress  even  the  most  patri- 
otic and  loyal  hearts.  It  would  seem,  for 
instance,  that  with  us,  while  the  multi- 


tude are  made  comfortable  and  keen- 
witted, the  individual  remains  common- 
place and  weak;  so  that  on  all  sides 
people  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves 
what  is  the  good  of  all  this  money  and 
machinery  if  the  race  of  godlike  men  is  to 
die  out,  or  indeed  if  the  result  is  not  to  be 
some  nobler  and  better  sort  of  man  than 
the  one  with  whom  we  have  all  along  been 
familiar.  Is  not  the  yearning  for  divine 
men  inborn?  In  the  heroic  ages  such 
men  were  worshipped  as  gods,  and  one 
of  the  calamities  of  times  of  degeneracy 
is  the  dying  out  of  faith  in  the  worth  of 
true  manhood  caused  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  superior  men.  Such  men  alone 
are  memorable,  and  give  to  history  its  in- 
spiring and  educating  power.  The  ruins 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  the  cathedrals  and 
castles  of  Europe,  uplift  and  strengthen 
the  heart,  because  they  bid  us  reflect  what 
thoughts  and  hopes  were  theirs  who  thus 
could  build. 

How  quickly  kings  and  peasants,  mil- 
lionaires and  pupers,  become  a  common, 
undistinguished  crowd  !  But  the  hero,, 
the  poet,  the  saint,  defy  the  ages,  and  re- 
main luminous  and  separate  like  stars. 
They— 

Waged  conteution  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

The  soul  which  makes  man  immortal,  has 
alone  the  power  to  make  him  beneficent 
and  beautiful. 

But  in  this  highest  kind  of  man,  in 
whom  soul — that  is,  faith,  hope,  love, 
courage,  intellect — is  supreme,  we  Amer- 
icans, who  are  on  the  crest  of  the  topmost 
waves  of  the  stream  of  tendency,  are  not 
rich.  We  have  our  popular  heroes ;  but 
so  has  every  petty  people,  every  tribe  its- 
heroes.  The  dithyrambic  prose  in  which 
it  is  the  fashion  to  celebrate  our  conspicu- 
ous men  has  a  hollow  sound,  very  like 
cant.  A  marvelous  development  of  wealth 
and  numbers  has  taken  place  in  America ; 
but  what  American — poet,  philosopher, 
scientist,  warrior,  ruler,  saint — is  there 
who  can  take  his  place  with  the  foremost 
men  of  all  this  world?  The  American 
people  seem  still  to  be  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  of  our  new  millionaires  :  their 
fortune  is  above  them,  overshadows,  and 
oppresses  them .  They  live  in  fine  houses, 
and  have  common  thoughts ;  they  have 
costly  libraries,  and  cheap  culture;  and 
their  rich  clothing  poorly  hides  their 
coarse  breeding.  Nor  does  the  tendency 
seem,  in  any  marked  degree,  to  be  toward 
a  nobler  type  of  manhood. 
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The  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  the 
framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
men  who  contended  for  State- rights,  and 
still  more  those  who  led  in  the  great 
struggle  for  human  rights,  were  of  stronger 
and  nobler  mould  than  the  politicians 
who  now  crowd  the  halls  of  Congress. 
The  promise  of  a  literature  which  a  gen- 
eration ago  budded  forth  in  New  England 
was,  it  appears,  delusive. 

All  this,  however,  need  not  be  cause  for 
discouragement,  if  in  the  generations 
which  are  springing  up  around  us,  and 
which  are  soon  to  enter  upon  the  scene  of 
active  life,  we  could  discover  the  bound- 
less confidence,  the  high  courage,  the 
noble  sentiments,  which  make  the  faults 
of  youth  more  attractive  than  the  formal 
virtues  of  a  maturer  age.  But  youth 
seems  about  to  disappear  from  our  life,  to 
leave  only  children  and  men.  For  a  true 
youth  the  age  of  chivalry  has  not  passed, 
nor  has  the  age  of  faith,  nor  the  age  of 
poetry,  nor  the  age  of  aught  that  is  god- 
like and  ideal.  To  our  young  men,  how- 
ever, high  thoughts  and  heroic  sentiments 
are  what  they  are  to  a  railroad  president 
or  a  bank  cashier, — mere  nonsense.  Life 
for  them  is  wholly  prosaic  and  without 
illusions.  They  transform  ideas  into  in- 
terest, faith  into  a  speculation,  and  love 
into  a  financial  transaction.  They  have 
no  vague  yearnings  for  what  cannot  be : 
hardly  have  they  any  passions.  They 
are  cold  and  and  calculating.  They  deny 
themselves,  and  do  not  l^lieve  in  self- 
denial  ;  they  are  active,  and  do  not  love 
labor;  they  are  energetic,  and  have  no 
enthusiasm ;  they  approach  life  with  the 
hard,  mechanical  thoughts  with  which  a 
scientist  studies  matter.  Their  one  idea 
is  success,  and  success  for  them  is  money. 
Money  means  power,  it  means  leisure,  it 
means  self-indulgence,  it  means  display ; 
it  means,  in  a  word,  the  thousand  com- 
forts and  luxuries  which,  in  their  opinion, 
constitute  the  good  of  life. 

In  aristocratic  societies  the  young  have 
had  a  passion  for  distinction.  They  have 
held  it  to  be  an  excellent  thing  to  belong 
to  a  noble  family,  to  occupy  an  elevated 
position,  to  wear  the  glittering  badges  of 
birth  and  of  office.  In  ages  of  religious 
faith  they  have  been  smitten  with  the 
love  of  divine  ideals  ;  they  have  yearned 
for  God,  and  given  all  the  strength  of 
their  hearts  to  make  his  will  prevail.  But 
to  our  youth  distinction  of  birth  is  ficti- 
tious, and  God  is  problematic;  and  so 
they  are  left  face  to  face  with  material 


aims  and  ends ;  and  of  such  aims  and 
ends  money  is  the  universal  equivalent. 

Now,  it  could  not  ever  occur  to  me  to 
think  of  denying  that  the  basis  of  human 
life,  individual  and  social,  is  material. 
Matter  is  part  of  our  nature;  we  are 
bedded  in  it,  and  by  it  are  nourished.  It 
is  the  instrument  we  must  use  even  when 
we  think  and  love,  when  we  hope  and 
pray.  Upon  this  foundation  our  spiritual 
being  is  built ;  upon  this  foundation  our 
social  welfare  rests. 

Concern  for  material  interests  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  human  progress;  since 
nothing  else  so  stimulates  to  effort,  and 
effort  is  the  law  of  growth.  The  savage 
who  has  no  conception  of  money,  but  is 
satisfied  with  what  Nature  provides,  re- 
mains forever  a  savage.  Habits  of  in- 
dustry, of  order,  of  punctuality,  of  econ- 
omy and  thrift,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
result  of  our  money-getting  propensities. 
Our  material  wants  are  more  urgent, 
more  irresistible;  they  press  more  con- 
stantly upon  us  than  any  other;  and  those 
whom  they  fail  to  rouse  to  exertion  are, 
as  a  rule,  hopelessly  given  over  to  indo- 
lence and  sloth.  In  the  stimulus  of  these 
lower  needs,  then,  is  found  the  impulse 
which  drives  men  to  labor;  and  without 
labor  welfare  is  not  possible. 

The  poor  must  work,  if  they  would  drink  and 
eat; 
The  weak  must  work,  if  they  in  strength 

would  grow ; 
The  ignorant  must  work,  if  they  would  know ; 
The  sad  must  work,  if  they  sweet  joy  would 
meet. 

The  strong  must  work,  if  they  would  shun  de- 
feat; 

The  rich  must  work,  if  they  would  flee  from 
woe ; 

The  proud  must  work,  if  they  would  upward 

go; 

The  brave  must  work,  if  they  would  not  retreat. 

So  for  all  men  the  law  of  work  is  plain  ; 
It   gives   them  food,   strength,  knowledge, 
victory,  peace ; 
It  makes  joy  possible,  and  lessens  pain; 

From  passion's  lawless  p|Ower  it  wins  release. 
Confirms  the  heart,  and  widens  reason's  reign, 
Makes  men  like  God,  whose  work  can  never 
cease. 

Whatever  enables  man  to  overcome  his 
inborn  love  of  ease  is,  in  so  far,  the  source 
of  good.  Now,  money  represents  what 
more  than  anything  else  has  this  stimu- 
lating power.  It  is  the  equivalent  of 
what  we  eat  and  drink,  of  the  homes  we 
live  in,  of  the  comforts  with  which  we 
surround  ourselves,  of  the  independence 
which  makes  us  free  to  go  here  or  there. 
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to  do  this  or  that — to  spend  the  winter 
nvhere  orange  blossoms  perfume  the  soft 
air,  and  the  summer  where  ocean  breezes 
-quicken  the  pulse  of  life.  It  unlocks  for 
us  the  treasury  of  the  world,  opens  to 
our  gaze  whatever  is  sublime  or  beauti- 
ful; introduces  us  to  the  master-minds 
•who  live  in  their  works;  it  leads  us  where 
orators  declaim,  and  singers  thrill  the 
soul  with  ecstasy.  Nay,  more,  with  it 
ive  build  churches,  endow  schools,  and 
provide  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the 
^weak  and  helpless.  It  is,  indeed,  like  a 
god  of  this  nether  world,  holding  domin- 
ion over  many  spheres  of  life  and  receiv- 
ing the  heart- worship  of  millions. 

Yet,  if  we  make  money  and  its  equiva- 
lents a  life-purpose — the  aim  and  end  of 
our  earthly  hopes — our  service  becomes 
idolatry,  and  a  blight  falls  upon  the 
nobler  self.  Money  is  the  equivalent  of 
what  is  venal — of  all  that  may  be  bought 
or  sold;  but  the  best,  the  god-like,  the 
distinctively  human,  cannot  be  bought  or 
sold.  A  rich  man  can  buy  a  wife,  but 
not  a  woman's  love;  he  can  buy  books, 
but  not  an  appreciative  mind;  he  can  buy 
a  pew,  but  not  a  pure  conscience;  he  can 
buy  men's  votes  and  flattery,  but  not 
their  respect.  The  money-world  is  visi- 
ble, material,  mechanical,  external;  the 
-world  of  the  soul,  of  the  better  self,  is 
invisible,  spiritual,  vital.  God's  king- 
dom is  within.  What  we  have  is  not 
Tvhat  we  are;  and  the  all-important  thing 
is  to  be,  and  not  to  have.  Our  posses- 
sions belong  to  us  only  in  a  mechanical 
-way.  The  poet's  soul  owns  the  stars  and 
the  moonlit  heavens,  the  mountains  and 
rivers,  the  flowers  and  the  birds,  more 
truly  than  a  millionaire  owns  his  bonds. 
What  I  know  is  mine,  and  what  I  love  is 
mine;  and  as  my  knowledge  widens  and 
my  love  deepens,  my  life  is  enlarged  and 
intensified.  But,  since  all  human  knowl- 
edge is  imperfect  and  narrow,  the  soul 
stretches  forth  the  tendrils  of  faith  and 
bope.  Looking  upon  shadows,  we  be- 
lieve in  realities;  possessing  what  is  vain 
and  empty,  we  trust  to  the  future  to  bring 
-what  is  full  and  complete. 

All  noble  literature  and  life  has  its 
origin  in  regions  where  the  mind  sees  but 
darkly;  where  faith  is  more  potent  than 
knowledge;  where  hope  is  larger  than 
possession,  and  love  mightier  than  sensa- 
tion. The  soul  is  dwarfed  whenever  it 
clings  to  what  is  palpable  and  plain,  fixed 
and  bounded.  Its  home  is  in  worlds 
which  cannot  be  measured  and  weighed. 


It  has  infinite  hopes,  and  longings,  and 
fears;  lives  in  the  conflux  of  immensities; 
bathes  on  shores  where  waves  of  bound- 
less yearning  break.  Borne  on  the  wings 
of  time,  it  still  feels  that  only  what  is 
eternal  is  real — that  what  death  can  de- 
stroy is  even  now  but  a  shadow.  To  it 
all  outward  things  are  formal,  and  what 
is  less  than  God  is  hardly  aught.  In 
this  mysterious,  supersensible  world  all 
true  ideals  originate,  and  such  ideals  are 
to  human  life  as  rain  and  sunshine  to  the 
com  by  which  it  is  nourished. 

What  hope  for  the  future  is  there, 
then,  when  the  young  have  no  enthusi- 
asm, no  heavenly  illusions,  no  divine 
aspirations,  no  faith  that  man  may  be- 
come godlike,  more  than  poets  have  ever 
imagined,  or  philosophers  dreamed?— 
when  money,  and  what  money  buys,  is 
the  highest  they  know,  and  therefore  the 
highest  they  are  able  to  love? — when 
even  the  ambitious  among  them  set  out 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  becoming 
the  beggars  of  men's  votes;  of  winning 
an  oflBce  the  chief  worth  of  which,  in 
their  eyes,  lies  in  its  emoluments  ? — when 
even  the  glorious  and  far-sounding  voice 
of  fame  for  them  means  only  the  gabble 
and  cackle  of  notoriety  ? 

The  only  example  which  I  can  call  to 
mind  of  an  historic  people  whose  ideals 
are  altogether  material  and  mechanical, 
is  that  of  China.  Are  we,  then,  destined 
to  become  a  sort  of  Chinese  Empire,  with 
three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings, 
and  not  a  divine  man  or  woman  ? 

If  what  Carlyle  says  is  hitherto  our  sole 
achievement — the  bringing  into  existence 
of  an  almost  incredible  number  of  bores — 
is  this  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  our  na- 
tional life  ?  Is  the  commonest  man  the 
only  type  which  in  a  democratic  society 
will  in  the  end  survive  ?  Does  universal 
equality  mean  universal  inferiority  ?  Are 
republican  institutions  fatal  to  noble 
personality?  Are  the  people  as  little 
friendly  to  men  of  moral  and  intellectual 
superiority  as  they  are  to  men  of  great 
wealth  !  Is  their  dislike  of  the  million- 
aires but  a  symptom  of  their  aversion  to 
all  who  in  any  way  are  distinguished 
from  the  crowd?  And  is  this  the  ex- 
planation of  the  blight  which  falls  upon 
the  imagination  and  the  hearts  of  the 
young  ? 

Ah  !  surely,  we  who  have  faith  in  hu- 
man nature,  who  believe  in  freedom  and 
in  popular  government,  can  never  doubt 
what  answer  must  be  given  to  all  these 
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questions.  A  society  which  inevitably 
represses  what  is  highest  in  the  best  sort 
of  men  is  an  evil  society.  A  civilization 
which  destroys  faith  in  genius,  in  heroism, 
in  sanctity,  is  the  forerunner  of  barbarism. 
Individuality  is  man's  noblest  triumph 
over  fate,  his  most  heavenly  assertion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  soul ;  and  a  world  in 
which  individuality  is  made  impossible  is 
a  slavish  world.  There  man  dwindles, 
becomes  one  of  a  multitude,  the  im- 
personal product  of  a  general  law;  and  all 
his  godlike  strength  and  beauty  are  lost. 
Is  not  one  true  poet  more  precious  than 
a  whole  generation  of  millionaires;  one 
philosopher  of  more  worth  than  ten 
thousand  members  of  Congress;  one  man 
who  sees  and  loves  God  dearer  than  an 
army  of  able  editors  ? 

The  greater  our  control  of  Nature  be- 
comes, the  more  its  treasures  are  explored 
and  utilized,  the  greater  the  need  of 
strong  personality  to  counteract  the  fatal 
force  of  matter.  Just  as  men  in  tropical 
countries  are  overwhelmed  and  dwarfed 
by  Nature's  rich  profusion,  so  in  this  age, 
in  which  industry  and  science  have  pro- 
duced resources  far  beyond  the  power  of 
unassisted  Nature,  only  strong  characters, 
marked  individualities,  can  resist  the 
influence  of  wealth  and  machinery,  which 
tend  to  make  man  of  less  importance  than 
that  which  he  eats  and  wears, — to  make 
him  subordinate  to  the  tools  he  uses. 

From  many  sides  personality,  which  is 
the  fountain-head  of  worth,  genius,  and 
power,  is  menaced.  The  spirit  of  the 
time  would  deny  that  God  is  a  Person, 
and  holds  man's  personality  in  slight  es- 
teem, as  not  rooted  in  the  soul,  but  in 
aggregated  atoms.  The  whole  social 
network,  in  whose  meshes  we  are  all 
caught,  cripples  and  paralyzes  individual- 
ity. We  must  belong  to  a  party,  to  a  so- 
ciety, to  a  ring,  to  a  clique,  and  deliver 
up  our  living  thought  to  these  soulless 
entities.  Or,  if  we  remain  aloof  from 
such  affiliation,  we  must  have  no  honest 
convictions,  no  fixed  principles,  but  fit 
our  words  to  business  and  professional 
interests,  and  conform  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  prevailing  whim.  The  minister  is 
hired  to  preach  not  what  he  believes,  but 
what  the  peeple  wish  to  hear ;  the  con- 
gressman is  elected  to  vote  not  in  the  light 
of  his  own  mind,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  those  who  send  him;  the  news- 
paper circulates  not  because  it  is  filled 
with  words  of  truth  of  wisdom,  but  be- 
cause it  panders  to  the  pruriency  and  pre- 


judice of  its  patrons ;  and  a  book  is  popu- 
lar in  inverse  ratio  to  its  individuality 
and  worth.  Our  National  Library  is  filled 
with  books  which  have  copyright,  but  no 
other  right,  human  or  divine,  to  exist  at 
all ;  and  when  one  of  us  does  succeed  in 
asserting  his  personality,  he  usually  only 
makes  himself  odd  and  ridiculous.  He 
rushes  into  polygamous  Mormonism,  or 
buffoon  revivalism,  or  shallow-minded 
atheism ;  nay,  he  will  even  become  an 
anarchist,  because  a  few  men  have  too 
much  money  and  too  little  soul.  What 
we  need  is  neither  the  absence  of  individ- 
uality nor  a  morbid  individuality,  but 
high  and  strong  personalities. 

If  our  country  is  to  be  great  and  forever 
memorable,  something  quite  other  than 
wealth  and  numbers  will  make  it  so. 
Were  there  but  question  of  countless  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  people,  then  indeed 
the  'victory  would  already  have  been 
gained.  If  we  are  to  serve  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  and  to  mark  an 
advance  in  human  history,  we  must  do 
more  than  establish  universal  suffrage, 
and  teach  every  child  to  read  and  write. 
As  true  criticism  deals  only  with  men  of 
genius  or  of  the  best  talent,  and  takes  no 
serious  notice  of  mechanical  writers  and 
book-makers,  so  true  history  loses  sight 
of  nations  whose  only  distinction  lies  in 
their  riches  and  populousness. 

The  noblest  and  most  gifted  men  and 
women  are  alone  supremely  interesting 
and  abidingly  memorable.  We  have 
already  reached  a  point  where  we  per- 
ceive the  unreality  of  the  importance 
which  the  chronicles  have  sought  to  give 
to  mere  kings  and  captains.  If  the  king 
was  a  hero,  we  love  him;  but  if  he  was  a 
sot  or  a  coward,  his  jeweled  crown  and 
purple  robes  leave  him  as  unconsidered 
by  us  as  the  beggar  in  his  rags.  What- 
ever influence,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
democracy  may  exert  to  make  easy  or 
difficult  the  advent  of  the  noblest  kind  of 
man,  an  age  in  which  the  people  think  and 
rule  will  strip  from  all  sham  greatness  its 
trappings  and  tinsel.  The  parade  hen> 
and  windy  orator  will  be  gazed  at  and 
applauded,  but  they  are  all  the  while 
transparent  and  contemptible.  The  scien- 
tific spirit,  too,  which  now  prevails,  is  the 
foe  of  all  pretence;  it  is  concerned  to  get  a 
view  of  the  fact  as  it  is,  without  a  care 
whether  it  be  a  beautiful  or  an  ugly,  a 
sweet  or  a  bitter  truth.  The  fact  is  what 
it  is,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  be- 
lieving it  to  be  what  it  is  not. 
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This  is  a  most  wise  and  human  way  of 
looking  at  things,  if  men  will  only  not 
forget  that  the  mind  sees  farther  than  the 
eye,  that  the  heart  feels  deeper  than  the 
hand;  and  that  where  knowledge  fails, 
faith  is  left ;  where  possession  is  denied, 
hope  remains.  The  young  must  enter 
upon  their  life-work  with  the  conviction 
that  only  what  is  real  is  true,  good,  and 
beautiful;  and  that  the  unreal  is  alto- 
gether futile  and  vain. 

Now,  the  most  real  thing  for  every 
man,  if  he  is  a  man,  is  his  own  soul. 
His  thought,  his  love,  his  faith,  his 
hope,  are  but  his  soul  thinking,  loving, 
believing,  hoping.  His  joy  and  misery 
are  but  his  soul  glad  or  sad.  Hence,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  see  or  argue,  the 
essence  of  reality  is  spiritual;  and  since 
the  soul  is  conscious  that  it  is  not  the 
supreme  reality,  but  is  dependent,  illum- 
ined by  a  truth  higher  than  itself,  nour- 
ished by  a  love  larger  than  its  own,  it 
has  a  dim  vision  of  the  Infinite  Being  as 
essentially  re$il  and  essentially  spiritual. 
A  living  faith  in  this  infinite  spiritual 
reality  is  the  fountain-head  not  only  of 
religion,  but  of  noble  life.  All  wavering 
here  is  a  sympton  of  psychic  paralysis. 
When  the  infinite  reality  becomes  ques- 
tionable, then  all  things  become  material 
and  vile.  The  world  becomes  a  world  of 
sight  and  sound,  of  taste  and  touch. 
The  soul  is  poured  through  the  senses 
and  dissipated;  the  current  of  life  stag- 
nates, and  grows  fetid  in  sloughs  and 
marshes.  Minds  for  whom  God  is  the 
Unknowable  have  no  faith  in  knowledge 
at  all,  except  as  the  equivalent  of  weight 
and  measure,  of  taste  and  touch  and  smell. 
Now,  if  all  that  may  be  known  and  de- 
sired is  reduced  to  this  material  expres- 
sion, how  dull  and  beggarly  does  not  life 
become, — mere  atomic  integration  and 
disintegration,  the  poor  human  pneu- 
matic-machine puffing  along  the  dusty 
road  of  matter,  bound  and  helpless  and 
^ulless  as  a  clanking  engine  !  No  high 
life,  in  individuals  or  nations,  is  to  be 
hoped  for,  unless  it  is  enrooted  in  the 
infinite  spiritual  reality, — in  God.  It  is 
forever  indubitable  that  the  highest  is 
not  material,  and  no  argument  is  there- 
fore needed  to  show  that  when  spiritual 
ideals  lose  their  power  of  attraction,  life 
sinks  to  lower  beds. 

^  Sight  is  the  noblest  sense,  and  the  star- 
lit sky  is  the  most  sdblime  object  we  can 
behold.  But  what  do  we  in  reality  see 
there?     Only  a  kind  of  large  tent,  dimly 


lighted  with  gas  jets.  This  is  the  noblest 
thing  the  noblest  sense  reveals.  But  let 
the  soul  appear,  and  the  tent  flies  into  in- 
visible shreds ;  the  heavens  break  open 
from  abyss  to  abyss,  still  widening  into 
limitless  expanse,  until  imagination  reels. 
The  gas  jets  grow  into  suns,  blazing  since 
innumerable  ages  with  unendurable  light, 
and  binding  whole  planetary  systems  into 
harmony  and  life.  So  infinitely  does  the 
soul  transcend  the  senses !  The  world  it 
lives  in  is  boundless,  eternal,  sublime. 
This  is  its  home ;  this  the  sphere  in  which 
it  grows,  and  awakens  to  consciousness 
of  kingship  with  God.  This  is  the 
fathomless,  shoreless  abyss  of  being 
wherein  it  is  plunged,  from  which  it 
draws  its  life,  its  yearning  for  the  absolute, 
its  undying  hope,  its  love  of  the  best,  its 
craving  for  immortality,  its  instinct  for 
eternal  things.  To  condemn  it  to  work 
merely  for  money,  for  position,  for  ap- 
plause, for  pleasure,  is  to  degrade  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  slave.  It  is  as  though 
we  should  take  some  supreme  poet  or  hero 
and  bid  him  break  stones  or  grind  corn, — 
he  who  has  the  faculty  to  give  to  truth 
its  divinest  form,  and  to  lift  the  hearts  of 
nations  to  the  love  of  heavenly  things. 

Whatever  our  lot  on  earth  may  be — 
whether  we  toil  with  the  hand,  with  the 
brain,  or  with  the  heart— we  may  not 
bind  the  soul  to  any  slavish  service.  Let 
us  do  our  work  like  men, — till  the  soil, 
build  houses,  refine  brute  matter,  be 
learned  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  theology; 
but  let  us  never  chain  our  souls  to  what 
they  work  in.  No  earthly  work  can  lay 
claim  to  the  whole  life  of  man;  for  every 
man  is  bom  for  God,  for  the  Universe; 
and  may  not  narrow  his  mind.  We  must 
have  some  practical  thing  to  do  in  the 
world — some  way  of  living  which  will 
place  us  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments and  needs  of  earthly  life;  and  what 
this  daily  business  of  ours  shall  be,  each 
one,  in  view  of  his  endowments  and  sur- 
roundings, must  decide  for  himself 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  every 
kind  of  life  has  its  advantages,  except  an 
immoral  life.  Whatever  we  make  of  our- 
selves, then, — whether  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, lawyers,  doctors,  or  priests, — let  us 
above  all  things  first  have  a  care  that  we 
are  men;  and  if  we  are  to  be  men,  our 
special  business  work  must  form  only 
a  part  of  our  life-work.  The  aim — at 
least  in  this  way  alone  can  I  look  at  hu- 
man life — is  not  to  make  rich  and  success- 
ful bankers,  merchants,  farmers,  lawyers. 
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and  doctors,  but  to  make  noble  and  en- 
lightened men.  Hence  the  final  thought 
in  all  work  is  that  we  work  not  to  have 
more,  but  to  be  more ;  not  for  higher 
place,  but  for  greater  worth  ;  not  for  fame, 
but  for  knowledge.  In  a  word,  the  final 
thought  is  that  we  labor  to  upbuild  the 
being  which  we  are,  and  not  merely  to 
build  round  our  real  self  with  marble  and 
gold  and  precious  stones.  This  is  but  the 
Christian  teaching  which  has  transformed 
the  world ;  which  declares  that  it  is  the 
business  of  slaves  even,  of  beggars  and 
outcasts,  to  work  first  of  all  for  God  and 
the  soul.  The  end  is  infinite,  the  aim 
must  be  the  highest.  Not  to  know  this, 
not  to  hear  the  heavenly  invitation,  is  to 
be  shut  out  from  communion  with  the 
best ;  is  to  be  cut  oflF  from  the  source  of 
growth  ;  is.to  be  given  over  to  modes  of 
thought  which  fatally  lead  to  mediocrity 
and  vulgarity  of  life. 

To  live  for  common  ends  is  to  be  common. 
The  highest  faith  makes  still  the  highest  man; 
For  we  grow  like  the  things  our  souls  believe. 
And  rise  or  sink  as  we  aim  high  or  low. 
No  mirror  shows  such  likeness  of  the  face 
As  faith  we  live  by  of  the  heart  and  mind. 
We  are  in  very  truth  that  which  we  love; 
And  love,  like  noblest  deeds,  is  bom  of  faith. 
The  lover  and  the  hero  reason  not, 
But  they  believe  in  what  they  love  and  do. 
All  else  is  accident,— this  is  the  soul 
Of  life,  and  lifts  the  whole  man  to  itself, 
Like  a  key-note,  which,  running  through  all 

sounds, 
Upbears  them  all  in  perfect  harmony. 

We  cannot  set  a  limit  to  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  man,  because  they  spring 
from  God,  and  move  forever  toward  him 
who  is  without  limit.  That  we  have 
been  made  capable  of  this  ceaseless  ap- 
proach to  an  infinite  ideal  is  the  radical 
fact  in  our  nature.  Through  this  we  are 
human;  through  this  we  are  immortal; 
through  this  we  are  lifted  above  matter, 
look  through  the  rippling  stream  of  time 
on  the  calm  ocean  of  eternity,  and  beyond 
the  utmost  bounds  of  space,  see  simple 
being — life  and  thought  and  love,  death- 
less, imageless,  absolute.  This  ideal 
creates  the  law  of  duty,  for  it  makes  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
Hence  the  first  duty  of  man  is  to  make 
himself  like  God,  through  knowledge 
ever-widening,  through  love  ever-deepen- 
ing, through  life  ever-growing. 

So  only  can  we  serve  God,  so  only  can 
we  love  him.  To  be  content  with  igno- 
rance is  infidelity  to  his  infinite  truth. 
To  rest  in  a  lesser  love  is  to  deny  the 
boundless     charity    which     holds    the 


heavens  together  and  makes  them  beau- 
tiful, which  to  every  creature  gives  its 
fellow,  which  for  the  young  bird  makes 
the  nest,  for  the  child  the  mother's  breast, 
and  in  the  heart  of  man  sows  the  seed  of 
faith  and  hope  and  heavenly  pity. 

Ceaseless  growth  toward  God, — this  is 
the  ideal,  this  is  the  law  of  human  life» 
proposed  and  sanctioned  alike  by  Relig- 
ion, Philosophy,  and  Poetry.  Dulcissima 
vita  sentire  in  dies  se  fieri  melioremj^ 
Upward  to  move  along  a  Godward  way. 

Where  love  and  knowledge  still  increase, 
And  clouds  and  darkness  yield  to  growing  day» 

Is  more  than  wealth  or  fame  or  peace. 
No  other  blessing  shall  I  ever  ask. 

This  is  the  best  that  life  can  give  ; 
This  onlv  is  the  soul's  immortal  task 

For  which  't  is  worth  the  pain  to  live. 

It  is  man's  chief  blessedness  that  there 
lie  in  his  nature  infinite  possibilities  of 
growth.  The  growth  of  animals  comes 
quickly  to  an  end,  and  when  they  cease 
to  grow  they  cease  to  be  joyful ;  but  man^ 
whose  bodily  development  even  is  slow,. 
is  capable  of  rising  to  wider  knowledge 
and  purer  love  through  unending  ages. 
Hence  even  when  he  is  old, — if  he  has 
lived  for  what  is  great  and  exalted, — ^his 
mind  is  clear,  his  heart  is  tender,  and  his 
soul  is  glad.  Only  those  races  are  noble, 
only  those  individuals  are  worthy,  who 
yield  without  reserve  to  the  power  of  this 
impulse  to  ceaseless  progress.  Behold 
how  the  race  from  which  we  have  sprung — 
the  Aryan — breaks  forth  into  ever-new 
developments  of  strength  and  beauty  in 
Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Prance,  in  England^ 
in  Germany,  in  America ;  creating  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  science,  art ;  receiving- 
Christian  truth,  and  through  its  aid  rising 
to  diviner  heights  of  wisdom,  power,  free- 
dom, love,  and  knowledge. 

And  so  there  are  individuals — and 
they  are  bom  to  teach  and  to  rule — for 
whom  to  live  is  to  grow;  who,  forgetting^ 
what  they  have  been,  and  what  they  are,. 
think  ever  only  of  becoming  more  and 
more.  Their  education  is  never  finished  ^ 
their  development  is  never  complete;, 
their  work  is  never  done.  Prom  victories 
won  they  look  to  other  battle-fields;  from 
every  height  of  knowledge  they  peer 
into  the  widening  nescience;  from  all 
achievements  and  possessions  they  turn 
away  toward  the  unapproachable  Infinite, 
to  whom  they  are  drawn.  Walking  in 
the  shadow  of  the  too  great  light  of  God^ 
tliey  are  illumined,  and  they  are  dark- 
ened.    This    makes    Newton  think  his 

*  Swceic»i  life  to  know  each  day  that  one  is  growing 
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knowledge  ignorance;  this  makes  Saint 
Paul  think  his  heroic  virtue  naught. 
Oh,  blessed  men,  who  make  us  feel  that 
we  are  of  the  race  of  God;  who  measure 
and  weigh  the  heavens;  who  love  with 
boundless  love;  who  toil  and  are  patient; 
who  teach  us  that  workers  can  wait ! 
They  are  in  love  with  life;  they  yearn  for 
fuller  life.  Life  is  good,  and  the  highest 
life  is  God;  and  wherever  man  grows  in 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  strength,  in 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  he  walks  in  the 
way  of  heaven. 

To  you,  young  gentlemen,  who  are 
about  to  quit  these  halls,  to  continue  amid 
other  surroundings  the  work  of  education 
which  here  has  but  begun,  what  words 
shall  I  more  directly  speak  ?  If  hitherto 
you  have  wrought  to  any  purpose,  you 
will  go  forth  into  the  world  filled  with 
resolute  will  and  noble  enthusiasm  to 
labor  even  unto  the  end  in  building  up 
the  being  which  is  yourself,  that  you  may 
tmceasingly  approach  the  type  of  perfect 
manhood.  This  deep- glowing  fervor  of 
enthusiasm  for  what  is  highest  and  best 
is  worth  more  to  you,  and  to  any  man, 
than  all  that  may  be  learned  in  colleges. 
If  ambition  is  akin  to  pride,  and  therefore 
to  folly,  it  is  none  the  less  a  mighty  spur 
to  noble  action  ;  and  where  it  is  not  found 
in  youth,  budding  and  blossoming  like 
the  leaves  and  flowers  in  spring,  what 
promise  is  there  of  the  ripe  fruit  which 
nourishes  life?  The  love  of  excellence 
bears  us  up  on  the  swift  wing  and  plumes 
of  high  desire, — 

Without  which  whosoe'er  consumes  his  days, 
Leaveth  such  vestijje  of  himself  on  earth 
As  smoke  in  air  or  foam  upon  the  wave. 

Do  not  place  before  your  eyes  the 
standard  of  vulgar  success.  Do  not  say, 
I  will  study,  labor,  exercise  myself,  that 
I  may  become  able  to  get  wealth  or  office, 
for  to  this  kind  of  work  the  necessities  of 
life  and  the  tendency  of  the  age  will  drive 
you;  whereas,  if  you  hope  to  be  true  and 
high,  it  is  your  business  to  hold  your- 
selves above  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is 
our  worst  misfortune  that  we  have  no 
ideals.  Our  very  religion,  it  would  seem, 
is  not  able  to  give  us  a  living  faith  in  the 
reality  of  ideals;  for  we  are  no  longer 
wholly  convinced  that  souls  live  in  the 
atmosphere  of  God  as  truly  as  lungs 
breathe  the  air  of  earth.  We  find  it 
diffi.  lilt  even  to  think  of  striving  for  what 
is  eternal,  all  holy,  and  perfect,  so  unreal, 
so  delusive  do  such  thoughts  seem. 

Who  will  understand  that  to  be  is  bet- 


ter than  to  have,  and  that  in  truth  a  man 
is  worth  only  what  he  is  ?  Who  will  be- 
lieve that  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  not 
less  than  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  lies 
within  ?  Who,  even  in  thinking  of  the 
worth  of  a  pious  and  righteous  li^,  is  not 
swayed  by  some  sort  of  honesty- best- 
policy  principle  ?  We  love  knowledge  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  power;  and  virtue; 
because  we  are  told  as  a  rule  it  succeeds  ! 
Ah!  do  you  love  knowledge  for  itself? — 
for  it  is  good,  it  is  God-like  to  know.  Do 
you  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake?— for  it 
is  eternally  and  absolutely  right  to  be 
virtuous.  Instead  of  giving  your 
thoughts  and  desires  to  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, learn  to  know  how  little  of  such 
things  a  true  and  wise  man  needs  ;  for  the 
secret  of  a  happy  life  does  not  lie  in  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  indulging  our 
weaknesses,  but  in  knowing  how  to  be 
content  with  what  is  reasonable,  that  time 
and  strength  may  remain  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  nobler  nature.  Ask  God  to 
inspire  jou  with  some  great  thought, 
some  abiding  love  of  what  is  excellent, 
which  may  fill  you  with  gladness  and 
courage,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  labors, 
the  trials,  and  the  disappointments  of  life, 
keep  you  still  strong  and  serene. 


SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  HISTORY. 


BY  MARY  MARTIN,  LANCASTER. 


YEARS  ago  I  knew  a  giil  who  would 
go  home  from  school,  occasionally 
carrying  with  her  a  list  of  dates  to  be  com  • 
mitted  to  memory — her  *'  history  lesson." 
She  would  present  them  to  another  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  had  a  marvelous 
memory  for  dates,  saying,  **  Here's  more 
stufiFtoget  into  my  head  by  Tuesday,*' 
and  sometimes  she  would  add:  *'AAind 
you  do  your  work  better  next  time,  as  I 
failed  on  about  half  my  list  to- day."  Then 
would  begin  a  drill,  morning,  noon  and 
night,  a  few  dates  at  a  time,  until  all  were 
mastered  in  a  parrot  fashion.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  vitality,  even  by  acci- 
dent, ever  crept  into  those  ** history" 
lessons — though  sometimes  a  witty  girl 
would  decorate  with  a  border  of  skulls 
and  cross-bones  the  list  displayed  on  the 
blackboard  for  general  use,  in  view  of  ils 
concise  record  of  battles,  murders,  and 
sudden  deaths.  Certainly,  if  we  were 
obliged  to  remember  only  the  awful  story 
of  violence,  fanaticism,  tyranny  and  hate 
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which  such  lists  of  detached  events  call  to 
mind,  the  study  of  history  would  be  a 
dreary  business  to  an  intelligent  student. 

Happily,  in  these  days  many  even  of 
the  ordinary  text -books  of  history  are 
made  delightful  reading,  as  they  present 
a  general  view  of  a  subject  and  show  that 
each  epoch  is  but  a  part  of  the  universal 
drama.  The  vitality  of  the  **  new  "  his- 
tory is  due  to  those  writers  who  have 
worked  on  scientific  principles,  and  so 
have  been  governed  by  serene  impartial- 
ity. It  is  told  of  Ranke  that  when  hailed 
as  comrade  by  a  zealous  divine  who  had 
also  written  on  the  Reformation,  he  replied 
with  scant  courtesy:  **  No,  no,  an  impass- 
able gulf  is  between  us !  You  write  as  first 
of  all  a  Christian;  I  write  as  first  of  all  a 
searcher  for  the  truth." 

Such  historians  as  Ranke  and  his  disci- 
ples and  followers  insisted  that  the  his- 
tory of  a  period  was  not  to  be  made  inter- 
esting at  the  expense  of  the  truth;  that 
facts  must  be  searched  for  laboriously  by 
comparing  and  criticising  ancient  original 
documents;  and  that  these  facts,  once  de- 
termined, must  be  told  with  clearness, 
precision  and  elegance — leaving  no  room 
in  their  field  for  either  the  stylist  or  the 
romancer.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
these  masters,  however,  came  Mr.  Froude, 
and  soon  the  accurate  were  busy  criticis- 
ing his  methods  severely.  Possibly  he 
deserved  it  all,  but  his  style,  unequalled 
in  dramatic  power  and  eloquence  of  dic- 
tion, set  so  high  a  standard,  that  nowa- 
days the  layman  never  need  read  a  dull 
page  of  history  unless  he  prefer  dullness 
to  vitality. 

Although  to-day  the  study  and  reading 
of  history  per  se  are  made  interesting  and 
vivid,  there  is  yet  room  for  the  story- 
teller; and,  indeed,  all  stories  that  are 
sure  to  live,  from  those  of  Homer,  of  Vir- 
gil, of  the  Arabian  Nights,  onward,  give 
valuable  side-lights  on  people,  times  and 
movements  in  the  world  of  thought.  If 
you  have  never  reflected  on  the  novels 
you  have  read  which  give  flashing  side- 
lights on  historical  periods,  try  the  inter- 
esting exercise  and  note  the  results.  Your 
list  of  those  bearing  upon  English  history 
will  be  very  large;  but  we  may  begin  also 
to  make  a  very  respectable  showing  of 
books  that  give  new  meaning  and  inter- 
est to  our  own  colonial  and  revolutionary 
days  and  to  the  heroic  figures  of  those 
periods.  We  may  begin  with  Cooper's 
** Pilot''  and  *'Spy,"  include  nearly  all 
of  Hawthorne's  tales,   much  of   ijong- 


fellow's  and  lyowell's  poetry;  and,  among 
more  recent  stories,  **The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty,"  Mrs.  Barr's  *'The  Bow  of 
Orange  Ribbon"  and  *' Battle  of  the 
Alamo;"  '*Hugh  Wynne,"  now  running 
in  The  Century ^  and  dozens  of  others  that 
might  be  suggested. 

Pre-eminent  among  those  who  have 
written  delightful  stories  of  periods  is  the 
great  Sir  Walter,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  new  Scotch  school  of  novelists  ought 
to  revive  interest  in  his  books,  as  he  is  the 
only  Homer  among  them.  All  of  Scott's 
novels  can  be  classified  to  periods,  and  all 
of  his  characters  are  full  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty.  Scott  is 
not  so  much  read  as  he  should  be,  but  a 
review  of  his  heroes,  men  of  action  with 
no  time  for  unhealthy  and  morbid  self- 
analysis,  would  be  a  good  antidote  for 
some  of  the  modem  novels  in  which  sin- 
gle-heartedness is  unknown.  His  influ- 
ence has  been  great  not  only  in  delighting 
the  young  but  in  awakening  a  real  and 
deep  interest  in  the  past.  His  poetry, 
breathing  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  and 
heroic  age,  also  furnishes  many  an  indeli- 
ble picture.  In  descriptions  of  feudal  and 
war  times,  of  the  usages  of  chivalry,  and 
of  the  rites  of  the  church,  he  is  unsur- 
passed. He  has  done  30  much  to  make  us 
understand  history  and  to  let  in  light  and 
sympathy  upon  a  wide  range  of  events 
which  but  for  him  would  be  without  life 
or  color,  and  he  has  been  so  truly  the  de- 
light and  instructor  of  the  young  for  sev- 
eral generations  that  I  could  prefer  to  stop 
here  and  give  an  analysis  of  his  books, 
and  make  a  plea  for  an  old  favorite,  but 
space  forbids. 

Howard  Pyle's  **  Robin  Hood,"  which 
along  with  **Ivanhoe"  and  the  **  Talis- 
man," also  illustrates  life  in  Merrie  Eng- 
land in  the  days  of  Richard  Lion-hearted, 
is  in  great  demand  among  boys  especially, 
and  Mr.  Pyle's  '^Ottoof  the  Silver  Hand" 
does  some  fine  illuminating  work  on  the 
period  of  baronial  feudal  times.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  mention  many  books  of 
very  recent  publication,  but  these  two 
and  Mark  Twain's  **  Prince  and  Pauper  " 
have  started  young  readers  of  all  sorts  into 
inquiring  about  the  real  personages  men- 
tioned by  the  story  writers. 

Another  author  whose  books  illumi- 
nate the  time  in  which  their  scene  is  laid, 
is  Charles  Kingsley.  His  **Hypatia" 
gives  a  fine  picture  of  that  gifted  woman, 
as  well  as  of  the  struggles  between  the 
dying  paganism  and  the  several  parties 
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PUBLIC  MONEY  WASTED. 


RECENTLY  the  writer  attended  a  law- 
suit in  which  a  school  board  was 
sued  by  two  parties  for  the  payment  of 
nineteen  sets  of  relief  maps,  two  maps 
constituting  the  set,  and  the  total  bill  be- 
ing $456.  In  this  case  the  Board  had 
decided  to  buy  a  relief  map  of  the  United 
States  and  one  of  Europe  for  each  school. 
The  size  of  the  former  map  was  25  by  39 
inches.  Its  surface  was  ten  times  the 
area  of  a  similar  map  belonging  to  a 
series  of  thirty  maps  which  the  writer 
purchased  for  five  dollars,  oc  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  cents  per  map.  Hence  the 
larger  map  should  have  cost  $1.60,  but  it 
was  sold  for  twelve  dollars. 

The  exorbitant  price  is  not  the  worst 
feature  of  this  larger  map.  If  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  had  been  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  it  would  not  have  been 
as  high  as  Long*s  Peak  or  Mt.  Tacoma. 
Two  feet  away  from  the  map  the  depres- 
sion for  the  Cumberland  Valley  could 
not  be  seen,  so  that  the  pupil  taught  on 
this  map  was  in  danger  of  getting  the 
idea  that  both  York  and  Bedford  are 
situated  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  In 
fact  this  valley,  which  is  miles  in  width, 
did  not  seem  by  the  map  half  as  wide  as 
tiie  ordinary  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  unit  for  vertical  elevations  is  thirty- 
six  times  that  used  for  horizontal  dis- 
tances— a  violation  of  the  laws  of  projec- 
tion which  must  result  in  conveying 
totally  false  ideas  of  the  mountains,  the 
valleys,  and  the  other  relief  forms  of  the 
continent. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  agents  can 
swindle  the  School  Boards  in  this  way, 
and  thus  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
firms  the  money  raised  by  taxation  in  the 
name  of  education.  Reading  charts  at 
upwards  of  twenty  dollars,  mathematical 
blocks  at  upwards  of  thirty  dollars,  globes 
at  upwards  of  forty  dollars,  and  relief 
maps  at  twelve  dollars  apiece  or  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  entire  set  leave 
the  suspicion  of  crookedness  on  the 
part  of  somebody.  Sometimes  a  director 
is  paid  a  big  price  for  taking  the  agent  to 
see  other  directors.  At  other  times  a  di- 
rector is  won  by  the  ofiFer  of  a  consider- 
able sum  for  delivering  the  goods.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  the  present  of  a  map 
or  a  box  of  blocks  to  win  a  vote.  The 
Lancaster  Inquirer  has,  within  the  past 
few  weeks,  exposed  the  methods  of  an 
agent  who  offered  checks  varying  from 


twenty  to  seventy- five  dollars  to  directors 
upon  condition  that  they  take  for  each  of 
twenty-one  schools  a  box  of  the  mathe- 
matical blocks  which  he  was  selling* 
This  waste  of  school  funds  is  a  sin  against 
the  taxpayers,  who  look  for  a  judicious 
expenditure  of  their  money  in  the  support 
of  the  schools.  It  is  a  crime  against 
childhood,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  Common- 
wealth. So  many  offences  of  this  kind 
are  reported  to  the  Department  that  we 
are  compelled  to  speak  thus  plainly  upon 
a  most  unsavory  subject. 


ARBOR  DAY  IN  YORK. 


THE  schools  of  York  celebrated  Arbcfr 
Day  in  a  unique  manner.  They  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  Park  Com- 
missioners to  contribute  trees  to  the  pub- 
lic parks.  A  contribution  of  two  cents 
from  each  pupil  was  asked  for  by  the 
teachers,  and  enough  money  was  received 
to  purchase  sixty-six  trees,  pay  for  a 
band,  and  meet  other  incidental  expenses. 
The  children,  in  four  equal  divisions, 
were  simultaneously  marched  into  Centre 
Square  from  different  directions.  After 
countermarching  over  a  prescribed  route, 
the  heads  of  the  four  divisions  united  on 
one  of  the  principal  streets  and  preceded 
by  the  school  board  and  the  park  com- 
missioners, marched  to  Penn  Park.  Here 
they  were  massed  around  the  band  stand, 
where  they  sang  **  America."  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  exercises  they  returned 
to  their  schools  and  were  dismissed. 

Each  school  had  an  appropriate  banner, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  delegation  from 
each  building  was  a  flag.  The  waving  of 
banners  and  flags,  the  beating  of  the 
drums  by  the  proud  drummer- boys  ahead 
of  each  school,  and  the  excellent  march- 
ing, were  greatly  enjoyed  by  thousands 
of  spectators.  An  iron  marker  at  each 
tree  gives  its  name  and  also  the  name  of 
the  building  or  school  by  which  it  was 
donated. 

The  president  of  the  State  Forestry  As- 
sociation, Mr.  John  Birkenbine,  of  Phila- 
delphia, happened  to  be  in  York  on  the 
day  of  the  celebration,  and  was  so  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  event  as  to  send  to 
Supt.  Wanner  the  following  letter  of  con- 
gratulation: 

Dear  Sir  :  The  few  words  of  congratula- 
tion which  I  was  able  to  offer  yesterday, 
while  you  were  busy  with  the  Arbor  Day 
parade  of  the  school  children  of  York,  were 
I  intended  as  an  earnest  expression  of  appre- 
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ciation.  But  I  feel  that  the  demonstratioii 
merits  in  addition  some  emphatic  endorse- 
ment from  me  as  president  of  the  Pennsyl-- 
vania  Forestry  Association.  You  and  your 
-assistants  are  certainly  entitled  to  credit  for 
a  well  planned  and  splendidly  executed  pa- 
rade, made  possible  by  the  excellent  disci- 
pline of  your  teachers  and  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  thousands  of  scholars. 

Most  of  the  parades  which  occur  in  Phila- 
delphia pass  my  place  of  business,  and  I  am 
therefore  familiar  with  their  attractive  and 
Impressive  features,  but  I  recall  no  demon- 
stration more  impressive  and  beautiful  than 
the  countermarch  of  the  school  children  of 
York  in  the  Square  and  the  subsequent 
massing  of  the  parade  in  the  park.  As  the 
representative  of  an  organization  the  one 
purpose  of  which  is  to  encourage  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  trees  and  the  importance 
of  maintaining  forest  m>wths  for  the  future 
benefit  of  our  State,  I  recognize  the  great 
value  of  the  demonstration  which  you  so 
ably  marshaled.  If  the  growing  generation 
is  taught  to  care  for  individual  trees  and 
watch  their  ^wth,  those  composing  it  will 
develop  an  interest  in  forestry  which  will 
make  them  better  citizens.  The  citizen  who 
uses  and  does  not  abuse  or  waste  nature's 
resources,  is  the  truest  and  best  representa- 
tive of  a  self-governed  people.  The  lesson 
<^f  yesterdav  therefore  can  not  but  have  a 
wide-spread  influence  upon  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  great  State,  and  I  shall  take  pleas- 
ure in  giving  it  mention  in  Forest  Leaves. 


DON'T  KILL  THE  BIRDS. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  we  find  an  excellent  article  by 
the  editor,  Edward  W.  Bok,  called  *'The 
Bird  on  a  Woman's  Hat.''  It  takes  a 
practical  view  of  the  case,  and  be  directs 
attention  to  that  rather  than  to  the  mere 
sentimental  features,  along  which  lines 
the  crusade  against  the  .slaughter  of  the 
birds  has  been  mainly  carried  on.  It 
takes  up  the  every  day,  utilitarian  side  of 
the  bird  slaughter  which  is  waged  all 
over  the  world.  Of  course  this  is  not  a 
new  view  by  any  means,  but  it  is  a  most 
important  one,  and  lends  additional  force 
to  the  argument  drawn  from  a  humanita- 
rian point  of  view. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  **  anybody  who 
has  given  even  the  most  cursory  attention 
or  study  to  botany  knows  that  all  forms 
of  life  have  their  origin  in  plant  life. 
Every  animal*  which  exists  either  lives 
directly  on  some  plants  or  on  insects 
which  destroy  plants.  The  birds  find 
their  substance  mainly  in  the  insects  that 
injure  vegetation  and  ofttimes  kill  it  en- 


tirely. A  sufficiently  large  number  of 
insects  will  kill  a  crop.  If  there  are  no 
birds,  naturally  the  insects  have  every- 
thing their  own  way.  I  have  recently 
gone  to  considerable  pains  to  find  out  from 
mrmers  to  what  extent  the  decrease  of 
birds  is  afiecting  their  crops,  and  I  find 
that  the  condition  is  more  alarming  than 
we,  who  live  in  the  cities  and  large  cen- 
tres, have  any  idea  of.  All  the  fanners 
to  whom  I  spoke  or  wrote  agreed  that  last 
year  the  increase  of  insects  was  unusually 
great  while  the  decrease  of  birds  was  even 
greater.  For  every  hundred  birds  killed 
about  sixty  are  bom.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
birds  killed,  the  more  exposed  become  the 
crops  of  the  fanner  to  the  insects.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  our  trees,  for  the  bird 
is  really  the  balance  of  Nature.  To  what 
extent  this  balance  is  being  upset  by  fash- 
ion it  is  easy  to  realize  from  the  statement 
that  during  1896  the  plumage  of  over 
three  millions  of  birds  was  received  in 
New  York.  *  *  *  It  is  these  things 
which  I  would  like  women  to  think  about 
when  they  purchase  birds  for  their  hats. 
Naturally  a  supply  depends  upon  a  de- 
mand. If  women  would  moderate  their 
buying  of  hats  adorned  with  birds  or 
their  plumage,  fewer  birds  would  be 
slaughtered.  Those  who  kill  the  birds 
cannot  be  rightly  attacked.  They  simply 
supply  a  demand.  The  reform  in  this 
matter  lies  with  the  women  who  have 
adopted  this  fashion." 

The  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  imposing  a  fine  of  ten  dol- 
lars for  wearing  certain  birds,  or  wings 
and  feathers  of  these  birds,  or  for  killing 
them,  has  aroused  a  wide-spread  interest. 
When  the  Chief  of  Police  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular containing  a  copy  of  the  act,  much 
of  this  condemned  stock  was  shipped  out 
of  the  state  by  milliners  and  dealers  in 
these  birds  and  their  feathers.  Let  the 
schools  everywhere  aid  in  this  good  work. 
The  following  petition  was  written  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  New 
England,  the  venerable  statesman,  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar.  It  was  illuminated  by 
Miss  Ellen  Hale,  and  presented  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature.  Let  it  be  read 
in  the  schools  for  its  many  pleasing  and 
helpful  suggestions. 

We,  the  Song  Birds  of  Massachusetts,  and 
their  Playjellows,  make  this  our  humble 
petition: 
We  know  more  about  you  than  you  think 

we  do.    We  know  how  good  you  are.    We 
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of  Christians  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other 
and  to  the  philosophy  of  Hypatia.  His 
*  *  Here  ward  "is  laid  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  while  **Amyas  Leigh*' 
and  **  Westward  Ho!"  give  nearly  as 
spirited  an  idea  of  Queen  Bess's  fighting- 
sea  dogs  as  though  written  by  the  dram- 
atic pen  of  Proude  himself. 

Without  classification  or  comment  some 
additional  books  may  be  named,  as  **The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  **The  Cloister 
and  The  Hearth,"  ** Scottish  Chiefs," 
"  Roland  and  Oliver"  (Baldwin),  **  Har- 
old" (Bulwer's),  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of 
the  King"  and  his  patriotic  descriptive 
poems,  e^ipecially  **  The  Revenge;"  **  Ro- 
mola,"  "  Ben  Hur,"  and  "LornaDoone." 
If  with  thtse  delightful  stories  a  historic 
sense  can  be  developed  in  a  young  person, 
Prescott,  Froude,  or  Motley  will  soon  be 
read  with  intense  pleasure;  and  if  a  real 
love  of  historic  studies  is  once  matured, 
the  student  may  be  led  in  due  time  to  en- 
joy the  great  philosophical  historians,  and 
thus  acquire  a  rational  idea  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race. 


A  HOPELESS  CASE. 


EVERY  one  remarked  the  big  boy  in 
the  first  class.  The  others  were  all 
such  little  fellows  that  the  large  boy, 
walking  through  the  hall  with  the  shame- 
faced air  of  one  who  was  where  he  did 
not  belong,  attracted  notice  on  all  sides. 

When  the  new  principal  came  to  our 
school,  he  inquired  into  the  particulars  of 
the  Cftse.  The  teacher  told  him  that 
Robert  was  a  hopeless  case.  He  had  been 
in  her  room  a  number  of  sessions,  and,  try 
as  she  might,  she  could  not  get  him  up  to 
the  promotion  standard  in  reading, 

**  How  about  writing?"  he  asked. 

**  Very  poor,"  was  the  reply. 

•*  And  numbers?" 

'*Oh,"  said  she,  .'*that  is  the  only 
thing  which  interests  Robert.  He  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  class  in  number  work." 

The  end  of  the  session  came,  and  the 
principal,  after  further  consultation  with 
the  teacher,  promoted  the  boy. 

In  the  next  class  there  was,  of  course, 
more  advanced  work  in  arithmetic,  and 
the  progress  Robert  made  in  this  subject 
was  a  great  surprise  to  every  one.  He 
would  have  worked  all  day  willingly  over 
his  addition  sums,  and  although  his  sums 
were  not  always  neatly  put  down,  they 
were  invariably  correct. 


In  the  class  where  he  had  been  so  many 
sessions  he  gave  considerable  trouble; 
and,  indeed,  this  was  quite  natural — he 
had  not  enough  of  anything  he  could 
grasp  to  keep  him  employed.  However, 
with  his  progress  in  number  work  came 
indications  of  improvement  in  reading ; 
and  his  conduct,  now  that  he  was  with 
older  scholars  and  had  plenty  of  work 
which  he  could  do,  left  little  to  be  desired. 
At  the  end  of  another  session  he  was  sent 
on  to  the  next  class.  Gradually  what 
seemed  to  be  the  hopeless  side  of  his  in- 
tellect developed,  and  though  he  was 
somewhat  backward  in  everything  but 
arithmetic,  he  made  steady  progress,  until 
now  he  has  reached  a  point  where  he  is 
not  far  behind  his  fellow-scholars. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  LONG  LIVING. 


THE  following  practical  rules  are  laid 
down  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Heath: 

Fix  deeply  in  mind  the  grand  truth  that 
life  power  rules  the  body,  and  that  it 
alone  can  cure  disease. 

Life  power  lives  upon  air,  water  and 
food  only;  all  else  is  hurtful. 

Make  cleanliness  your  motto,  and  watch 
against  filth  in  both  house  and  grounds. 

Few  starve  for  food,  but  many  for  air. 
Breathe  deeply  a  hundred  times  daily. 
Wear  no  tight  clothes.  Above  all,  venti- 
late your  sleeping  room. 

Beware  of  gluttony.  If  the  appetite  is 
dull,  eat  fruit  only  or  eat  nothing.  Use 
no  fiery  condiments,  but  live  chiefly  on 
natural  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Never  ask  your  stomach  to  chew  your 
food — employ  your  teeth.  Adorn  your 
table  not  only  with  viands,  but  with  flow- 
ers and  smiles  and  with  kindly  words. 

Deformity  is  not  awkwardness  only,  but 
danger.  A  high  chest  will  give  freedom 
to  breathing  and  digestion  and  help  to 
cure  many  diseases. 

Shun  stimulants  and  drugs  as  you  do 
pestilence.  For  tea  and  coflFee,  drink  hot 
water,  and  in  illness  let  the  same  magic 
fluid  be  your  physic. 

Thick  blood  causes  colds  and  countless 
other  diseases.  Keep  the  lungs  active  by 
deep  breathing,  the  skin  by  baths  and 
friction,  the  kidneys  by  free  drafts  of 
warm  water,  the  bowels  by  correct  eating, 
and  the  blood  will  be  pure. 

Spend  part  of  each  day  in  muscular 
work,  part  in  study,  and  part  in  good  deeds 
to  men  and  in  the  worship  of  Gxl. 
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The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
•nfierer.  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— i7«ci«r. 

Ye  may  be  aye  stickln'  m  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  3^»re  sleepln'.— ^Sn»ft:A  Farmer, 

N.  C.  SCHAEFFER.       ....       J.  p.  McCASKEY. 

IN  his  lecture  on  Norway,  Prof.  John  L. 
Stoddard  says  :  Over  the  hills  above 
the  city  of  Bergen  a  splendid  driveway 
has  been  made.  A  resident  spoke  of  it  to 
me  as  **The  Drink  Road."  *'What  is 
the  meaning  of  so  strange  a  title?**  I  in- 
quired. *  *  It  is  so  called,  *  *  he  said,  *  *  be- 
cause it  is  constructed  wholly  out  of  the 
profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits."  Observing  my  astonishment,  he 
added.  "  Do  you  not  understand  our  fa- 
mous liquor  law  in  Bergen  ?' '  I  confessed 
my  ignorance.  **Then  let  me  explain 
it  to  you , "  he  exclaimed .  *  *  Perhaps  I  can 
best  do  this,"  he  added,  **  by  pointing  out 
to  you  that  melancholy  individual  stand- 
ing by  the  gang-plank.  He  used  to  be  a 
liquor  seller  here,  but  he  has  lost  his  'spir- 
its,' for  our  municipal  government  now 
has  the  sale  of  liquors  entirely  in  its  own 
hands.  It  first  decides  how  many  licenses 
are  needed,  and  then,  instead  of  giving 
them  to  private  individuals,  it  grants  them 
to  a  responsible  stock  company.  The 
books  of  this  company  must  at  all  times 
be  open  to  inspection,  and  all  its  rules  are 
strictly  under  government  control.  More- 
over the  company  is  not  allowed  to  make 
more  than  five  per  cent  on  its  invested 
capital.  All  profits  over  that  amount  are 
given  to  public  improvements,  roadsj 
parks,  schools,  or  hospitals."  I  asked  if 
the  law  gave  general  satisfaction.  **  We 
are  delighted  with  it,"  was  the  answer. 
**It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  it  was 
started,  and  all  the  prominent  towns  in 
Norway,  except  three,  have  followed  our 
example.  The  liquors,  in  the  first  place, 
are  all  carefully  selected.  Secondly,  tiie 
bars  are  not  attractive  gin-palaces,  but 
plain  rooms,  with  no  seats  for  customers. 
No  loitering  on  the  premises  is  allowed. 
Only  a  small  amount  is  sold  at  any  one 
time.  Children  are  not  allowed  to  serve 
as  messengers.  Even  the  bar-tenders  are 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  wear  a 


uniform  and  a  number,  by  which  they 
can  be  easily  identified  in  case  of  com- 
plaint; and  as  a  practical  result,  by  taking 
the  liquor  trafiic  out  of  the  hands  of  irre- 
sponsible agents,  the  annual  amount  of 
ardent  spirits  sold  has  been  reduced  from 
twelve  and  a  half  million  to  five  and  a 
half  million  quarts.  And  yet  one  Bergen 
company  has  earned  each  year  a  net  profit 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  is,  as 
I  have  said,  applied  to  public  charities." 

One  of  the  best  things  that  good  School 
Directors  can  do  is  to  subscribe  for  The 
School  Journal  for  themselves  and  for  their 
teachers.  Within  the  past  week,  in  writ- 
ing for  the  November  number,  Hon. 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  New  York,  says : 
' '  Let  me  add  a  word  of  sincere  commenda- 
tion of  The  JoumaL  It  is  one  of  the  best 
educational  publications  of  the  country." 
A  day  or  two  since,  Supt.  Thos.  M.  Satt- 
ler,  of  Michigan,  writes :  *  *  I  have  received 
more  real  good  from  the  last  number  of 
your  Journal  than  from  any  paper  or 
periodical  I  have  seen  in  some  time." 
We  try  to  give  to  everybody  who  reads 
its  pages  intelligently  far  more  than  re- 
turn for  the  cost  of  subscription. 

The  address  by  Bishop  Spalding  in  the 
present  issue  is  one  of  the  best  things  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  while.  He  is  a  large- 
brained,  big-hearted  scholar  who  looks 
deep,  sees  true,  and  can  tell  what  he  sees. 
He  is  a  very  clear  thinker,  and  a  master 
of  the  art  of  **  putting  things."  A  paper 
like  this  is  worth  dozens,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds, of  things  that  might  occupy  the 
same  space  and  be  thought  readable  and 
instructive.  The  matter  of  good  memory 
work  is  begun  in  this  number  in  a  practi- 
cal way,  showing  whatis^<(m^in  the  way 
of  poems  and  prose  committed  to  memory. 
This  work  occupies  the  first  two  hours  of 
Tuesday  morning  in  the  school  named. 

The  new  music  book,  *  *  Songs  of  Days, ' ' 
which  is  advertised  in  this  number  of  The 
Journal,  is  meeting  with  much  favor, 
especially  in  the  West.  Institutes  using 
it  in  Pennsylvania  speak  of  it  as  being 
heartily  approved  and  enjoyed  by  the 
teachers.  There  is  much  that  is  good  in 
it,  and  the  price  is  very  low  for  such  a  book. 
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liave  hopped  about  the  roofs  and  looked  in 
at  the  windows  of  the  houses  you  have  built 
for  poor  and  sick  and  hungry  people,  and 
little  lame  and  deaf  and  blind  children.  We 
have  built  our  nests  in  the  trees  and  sung 
many  a  song  as  we  flew  about  the  gardens 
and  parks  you  have  made  so  beautiful  for 
your  own  children,  especially  your  poor 
children,  to  play  in. 

Our  fathers  and  mothers  have  always 
done  their  best  to  please  your  fathers  and 
mothers. 

Now  we  have  a  sad  story  to  tell  you. 
Thoughtless  or  bad  people  are  tryine  to  de- 
stroy us.  They  kill  us  oecause  our  feathers 
are  beautiful.  Even  pretty  and  sweet  girls, 
who  we  should  think  would  be  our  best 
friends,  kill  our  brothers  and  children  so 
that  they  may  wear  their  plumage  on  their 
hats. 

Now  we  humbly  pray  that  you  will  stop 
all  this,  and  will  save  us  from  this  sad  fate. 
You  have  already  made  a  law  that  no  one 
shall  kill  a  harmless  song  bird  or  destroy 
our  nests  or  our  eggs,  will  vou  please  to 
make  another  that  no  one  shall  wear  our 
feathers,  so  that  no  one  will  kill  us  to  get 
them? 

If  vou  will,  we  know  how  to  pay  you  a 
hnndred  times  over.  We  will  teach  your 
children  to  keep  themselves  clean  and  neat. 
We  will  show  them  how  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  love,  and  to  agree  as  we  do  in  our 
nests.  We  will  build  pretty  houses  which 
you  like  to  see.  We  will  play  about  your 
gardens  and  flower  beds— ourselves  like 
flowers  on  wings — without  anv  cost  to  you. 
We  will  destroy  the  hurtful  insects  and 
worms  that  spoil  your  cherries  and  currants 
and  plums  and  apples  and  roses.  We  will 
I  give  you  our  best  sones,  and  make  the  spring 
I  more  beautiful  and  the  summer  sweeter  to 
you.  Every  June  morning  when  you  go  out 
into  the  field.  Oriole  and  Blackbird  and 
Bobolink  will  fly  after  you  and  make  the  day 
more  deliehtful  to  you;  and  when  you  ^o 
home  tired  at  sundown.  Vesper  Sparrow  will 
tell  you  how  grateful  we  are.  When  you  sit 
on  your  porch  after  dark.  Fife  Bird  and  Her- 
mit Thrush  and  Wood  Thrush  will  sing  to 
you;  and  even  Whip-poor-will  will  cheer  up 
a  little.  We  know  where  we  are  safe.  In  a 
httle  while  all  the  birds  will  come  to  live  in 
Massachusetts  again,  and  everybody  who 
loves  music  will  like  to  make  a  summer 
Home  with  you. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
^port  of  the  Committee  on  Dress  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  by  its  chair- 
"^an,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  the  special 
subject  being  *•  Birds,  Wings  and  Feath- 
ers  employed  as  Garniture.'' 

From  the  schoolroom  there  should 
^tamly  emanate  a  sentiment  which 
jould  discourage  forever  the  slaughter  of 
wras  for  ornament.   The  use  of  birds  and 

^^ir  plumage  is  as  inartistic  as  it  is  cruel 


and  barbarous.  Take  to  your  hearts  the 
thought  in  this  little  poem  by  W.  C. 
Garmatt,  entitled 

THE  HALO. 

*'One  London  dealer  in  birds  received^ 
when  the  fashion  was  at  its  height,  a  single 
consignment  of  thirty-two  thousand  dead 
humming-birds,  and  another  received  at  one 
time  thirty  thousand  aquatic  birds  and  three 
hundred  uiousand  pairs  of  Wings.'' 
Think  what  a  price  to  pay. 
Faces  so  bright  and  gay. 

Just  for  a  hat!  , 

Flowers  un visited,  mornings  unsung. 
Sea-ranges  bare  of  the  wings  that  o'erswung, 
Bared  just  for  that! 
Think  of  the  others,  too, 
Others  and  mothers,  too. 
Bright  eyes  in  hat! 
Hear  you  no  mother-groan  floating  in  air. 
Hear  you  no  little  moan— birdling's  despair, 
Somewhere  for  that  ? 
Caught  'mid  some  mother- work, 
Tom  by  a  hunter  Turk, 
Just  for  your  hat! 
Plenty  of  mother-heart  yet  in  the  world: 
All  the  more  wings  to  bear  carefully  twirled} 
Women  want  that  ? 
Oh,  but  the  shame  of  it. 
Oh,  but  the  blame  of  it. 
Price  of  a  hat! 
ust  for  thejauntiness  brightening  the  street  1 
^  is  is  your  halo — O  faces  so  sweet — 
Deaths  and  for  that! 
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THE  most  interesting  book  in  the  line 
of  special  historical  research  that  we 
have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
is  **  The  German  Exodus  to  England  xvt 
1709,"  which  was  written  and  published! 
at  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania- Ger- 
man Society,  by  Mr.  Prank  Reid  Diffen-' 
derflFer.  This  attractive  volume  is  in- 
tended to  bring  into  prominence  a  very 
remarkable  ana  yet  otecure  episode  bear- 
ing on  the  early  history  of  this  State. 
Inspired  with  a  common  purpose,  as  it 
would  seem,  about  14,000  men,  women 
and  children  left  their  homes  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  sailed  down  to  Rotterdam,, 
and  tried  to  make  their  way  to  London, 
where  they  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance early  in  1709.  Until  the  fall  this 
exodus  continued.  Needy  and  starving, 
they  became  a  charge  upon  the  English 
government  and  people.  They  were  dis- 
persed all  over  the  British  Isles,  sent  into 
the  army  and  navy,  many  to  the  colonies 
in  the  New  World,  and  3800  to  Ireland, 
where,  by  the  pains-taking   student  of 
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history,  they  are  believed  to  have  founded 
the  linen  industry  which  is  to  this  day 
Ireland's  most  important  industrial  pur- 
suit. 

While  this  remarkable  German  exodus 
has  been  touched  upon  by  historians,  it 
has  never  before  been  presented  in  that 
fullness  which  its  importance  merits. 
The  writer  of  this  most  interesting  and 
valuable  monograph  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  has  tried  to  pre- 
sent certain  facts  that  have  thus  far  lain 
hidden  in  government  archives  and  have 
almost  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  historian. 
He  gives  important  extracts  translated 
firom  the  minutes  of  the  city  councils  of 
Rotterdam,  and  numerous  transcripts 
from  the  **  Journals  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  English  Commissioners  for  Promot- 
ing the  Trade  of  the  Kingdom.'*  none  of 
which  have  ever  before  appeared  in  print. 
He  has  also  drawn  largely  on  pamphlets 
so  rare  that  but  one  or  two  copies  are 
known  to  exist,  and  on  many  other  out- 
of-the-way  sources.  A  number  of  rare 
illustrations  are  also  given,  one  an  auto- 

Eaph  letter  of  **gGwi"  Queen  Anne, 
ving  direct  reference  to  some  of  these 
needy  Palatines.  In  short,  much  of  the 
material  has  been  gathered  from  original 
sources,  and  it  is  not  therefore  a  mere 
compilation,  but  partakes  largely  of  the 
character  of  an  onginal  work. 

Mr.  DifienderiOfer  is  not  only  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Society,  to  whose  enthusiasm  and 
energy  the  existence  of  the  society  is 
largely  due,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Lancaster  New  Era,  in 
whose  columns  he  gave  the  society  this 
cordial  greeting  on  the  occasion  of  its  late 
meeting  in  our  city: 

**  Seven  years  ago  half-a-dozen  persons 
met  in  this  city  by  agreement  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  organizing  an  associa- 
tion whose  purpose  should  be  to  honor 
the  memories  of  those  from  whom  the 
members  claimed  descent,  and  also  to 
collect  and  preserve  such  memorials  of 
them  and  their  work  as  would  fitly  set 
forth  to  the  world  their  efforts  and  influ- 
ence in  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  that  the  full- 
ness of  time  had  come  and  that  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made.  Soon  thereafter 
the  Pennsylvania  German  Society  had  its 
bkth. 

'*Afler  these  seven  years  this  Society 
comes  back  on  an  annual  visit  to  the 


place  of  its  birth.  But  how  different  the 
circumstances !  That  half-dozen  enthusi- 
astic men  have  increased  and  multiplied 
until  the  organization  then  begun  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty  now  numbers  three 
hundred  names,  and  is  in  all  particulars 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  organizations 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

**  To  day  its  members  have  come 
among  us.  What  manner  of  men  are 
they  ?  They  come  from  every  rank  of  life. 
The  minister  has  left  his  congregation 
and  the  artisan  his  shop — the  professor 
the  class-room  and  the  judge  the  bench — 
all  that  they  might  be  present  here  to- 
day to  greet  each  other  fraternally,  revive 
old-time  memories,  and  prove  themselves 
true  to  the  traditions  of  their  sires  as  well 
as  tried  and  true  Americans. 

"  Nor  have  the  early  anticipations  and 
promises  of  the  Society  remained  unful- 
filled. Its  members  have  been  at  work 
in  the  true  spirit  of  their  fathers.  They 
have  given  abundant  evidence  of  the  en- 
thusiasm and  energy  that  have  inspired 
them  Seven  full-statured  volumes  prove 
the  fullness  of  their  labors.  No  similar 
society  has  done  as  much  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  We  are  glad  and  proud 
to  have  these  men  and  their  wives  with 
us  to-day.  We  welcome  them  most  cor- 
dially; they  have  come  to  where  some  of 
the  earliest  German  settlements  in  the 
State  were  made;  they  can  now  look 
upon  a  landsca|>e  unsurpassed  in  natural 
beauty,  but  which  was  then  an  almost 
unbroken  forest.  These  men  have  come 
to  one  of  the  historic  spots  of  the  nation. 
Nowhere  can  the  story  of  German  immi- 
gration be  better  studied  than  here.  Let 
them  gather  inspiration  and  fresh  cour- 
age to  carry  on  their  good  work.  We 
bid  them  a  hearty  welcome." 

The  formal  address  at  this  meeting  was 
made  by  our  eloquent  friend,  K.  K. 
Martin,  Esq.,  who  goes  a  little  too  far 
when  he  claims  that  the  German  has  ab- 
sorbed everything  in  sight  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  plenty  of  us 
Scotch-Irishmen,  and  Englishmen,  and 
Welshmen,  and  full-blooded  sons  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  who  have  all  the  while 
been  absorbing  the  German  while  he  has 
been  taking  us  in.  And  the  result  is 
something  better  than  the  German,  better 
even  than  the  Scotchman  who  made  an 
Ulsterman  of  himself  for  a  brief  while  oa 
his  way  to  the  Americas.  The  writer  hap- 
pens to  be  about  two- thirds  Scotchman, 
and  part  of  that  the  old  Scotch  Douglas. 
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and  stands  by  his  colors  ;  the  other  third. 
Welsh  and  German — and  he  is  glad  of  it, 
We  are  a  composite  race,  and  the  strain  of 
German  blood  is  one  of  the  best  in  our 
make-up,  whether  physical,  intellectual, 
or  spiritual.  We  are  proud  of  it  and  grate- 
ful for  it.  This  address  by  Mr.  Martin, 
which  is  given  in  full,  was  in  type  for 
our  last  issue  but  was  driven  over  into  the 
present  umber.     It  is  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  WEI.COMB. 

Six  years  ago  it  was  the  distinguished 
privilege  of  Lancaster  county  to  entertain 
the  handful  of  earnest  men  who  had  assem- 
bled here  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society.  There  was 
a  peculiar  significance  in  the  selection  of 
this  place  to  inaugurate  the  undertaking, 
for,  while  other  pomons  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
hundred  and  fitly  years  ago,  were  as  in- 
tensely German,  Lancaster  county  from  the 
beginning  represented  more  varied  phases  of 
German  life  than  any  equal  area  of  the  Com- 
^monwealth.  Six  years  ago,  when  I  extended 
to  you  the  welcome  of  Lancaster  county  and 
Lancaster  city  in  behalf  -of  her  German  de- 
scendants, I  recall  there  was  some  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future  of  the  movement.  It 
was  an  experiment,  but  it  was,  after  all,  a 
German  experiment,  which  usually  pos- 
sesses in  a  large  degree  the  element  of  suc- 
cess before  it  is  undertaken.  We  recognized 
how  our  God-fearing  ancestors  had  blazed 
the  paths  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
through  the  wilderness,  and  we  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  put  the  field  notes  of  their 
wanderings  on  record,  but  we  did  not  know 
where  those  notes  were  to  be  found.  Some 
few  had  been  gathered  by  that  illustrious 
friend  of  the  German  in  America,  Dr.  Seiden- 
sticker,  and  they  were  recognized  as  price- 
less treasures.  Judge  Pennypacker  had 
given  the  leisure  of  a  laborious  life  to  un- 
covering this  trail  at  its  starting  point  back 
in  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  we  stood  aston- 
ished at  the  historic  wealth  these  remote 
b^nnings  disclosed. 

Six  years  have  passed,  and  I  greet  you 
here  once  more  under  what  auspices  ?  The 
Pennsylvania-German  Society  assembles  at 
Lancaster,  happy  in  its  past,  confident  of  its 
future,  all  preliminary  questions  set  at  rest, 
full  of  the  animation  tnat  is  born  of  suc- 
cess, its  ranks  heavily  recruited  from  the 
highest  and  most  influential  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth,  who  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bow  their  heads  in  reverence  to 
those  fathers  and  mothers,  less  distinguished 
in  name,  whose  common  life  and  sturdy  in- 
dustry, reflected  through  generations,  are 
our  most  sacred  inheritance. 

It  is  prepared  to  disclose  what  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  yet  to  appreciate,  that  this 
people  in  no  way  resembles  its  pretended 
portraits.  That  hitherto  historians,  from 
fack  of  intimate  knowledge  of  them,  have 
too  much  delighted  in  exceptional  details — 


crude,  trivial  personations  which  have  illus- 
trated the  under-side  in  their  lives.  That 
had  they  studied  the  profound  realities  that 
are  back  of  them  with  the  same  fidelity  that 
they  studied  those  back  of  the  Puritan  and 
the  Huguenot,  they  might  have  seen  how 
the  isolation  in  language,  the  closely  drawn 
family  circle,  the  deep  religious  sense,  the 
unremitting  toil  in  tne  lives  of  the  hum- 
blest of  our  ancestors,  had  created  a  mental 
anatomy  capable  of  indefatigable  sacrifice 
and  unswerving  devotion  to  principle,  not 
through  a  single  life,  but  through  genera- 
tions of  men. 

Thanks  to  Pennypacker  and  Egle  and 
Sachse  and  Diffendemer.  Dubbs  and  Porter 
and  the  rest,  we  now  have  a  literature  that 
is  a  common  jo]^  and  pride,  with  fresh  facts 
every  day  coming  out  from  their  hiding 
places  to  adorn  its  pages  and  make  a  recora 
for  simple  honesty,  stout  self-denial,  cen- 
tury-long perseverance  on  the  part  of  our 
ancestors  in  homespun,  which  will  challenge 
for  them  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

The  Carthaginians  complained  that  they 
made  g[ood  enough  history,  but  the  Romans 
wrote  it.  In  the  laudation  of  the  English 
occupation  of  America  you  would  think 
their  old  allies,  the  Hessians,  made  our  his- 
tory. The  organization  of  this  Society  six 
years  ago  put  an  end  to  this  infidelity.  May 
I  criticise  this  literature  a  little  ?  Splendid 
as  it  is,  not  enough  of  the  old  Pennsylvania- 
German  fireside  is  in  it  yet.  I  mean  that 
fireside  about  which  the  boyhood  of  our 
grandfathers  gathered — the  fireside  in  the 
Pennsylvania  woods  and  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia hills  before  the  common  school  system 
came  in,  with  much  noisv  selT-sufficiency 
scattering  the  ashes  from  tnat  sacred  hearth 
and  putting  our  fathers  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  Irish  schoolmaster,  to  have  their  lives 
flogged  out  if  they  could  not  rehearse  the 
story  of  Plymouth  Rock.  That  fireside  that 
was  made  to  answer  for  church  and  school  in 
how  many  lives,  where  the  dear  old  German 
mothers  and  grandmothers,  between  the 
play  of  the  spinning  wheel,  told  the  legends 
of  the  past  and  even  seemed  to  weave  them 
into  the  fibre  of  the  skein — for  the  absence 
of  a  literature  made  them  a  reminiscent  race. 
Those  legends  would  be  richer  to-day  than 
the  story  of  Puritan  or  Cavalier,  inasmuch 
as  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  our  Ger- 
man ancestry  were  longer  drawn  out  and 
more  merciless  in  the  Fatherland  and  equally 
thrilling  here.  Your  own  boyhood  must 
have  caught  the  echo  of  some  of  the  ancient 
border  stories  rehearsed  at  these  firesides  by 
the  elders — stories  born  of  the  forests  in 
which  their  forefathers  wrestled  with  savage 
beasts  and  yet  more  savage  men. 

Neither  was  there  wanting,  in  their  sim- 
ple, wholesome.  Christian  fidelity,  material 
for  the  dramatist  or  the  poet. 

Ada  Rehan,  as  MegMerrilies  in  the  dram- 
atization of  Guy  Mannering,  tries  to  recall 
to  Harry  Bertram,  who  had  been  stolen  by 
smugglers  when  a  child,  the  scenes  of  his 
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vouth,  in  order  that  she  may  prove  his  in- 
heritance to  his  titles  and  his  fortunes. 

She  sings  a  lullaby  that  she  had  often 
heard  chanted  by  his  cradle  ;  perchance  this 
will  revive  the  memories.    It  begins: 

Hush,  thee,  my  baby!  thy  sire  was  a  knight, 
Thy  mother  a  lady,  so  lovely  and  bright. 

And  while  she  sings  the  light  of  other  days 
comes  to  his  eyes,  and  he  recalls  his  place 
and  his  people.  Match  that  with  the  nugget 
from  Pennsylvania- German  life  that  Penny- 
packer  picked  up  somewhere.  Some  of  you 
have  heard  it. 

A  German  family  named  Hartman,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  settled  beyond 
Reading.  They  had  a  daughter,  Regina, 
aged  nine  years,  and  the  pious  mother  had 
taught  her  from  infancy  to  sing  the  glorious 
I<u&eran  hymn  beginning: 

Allein,  und  doch  nicht  gauz  allein, 
Bin  ich  in  meiner  Binsamkeit. 

After  the  defeat  of  Braddock  in  1755  the 
Indians  came  pouring  over  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  in  the  absence  of  the  mother  at- 
tacked the  home,  killed  the  father  and  son, 
and  carried  little  Regina  into  captivity  far 
West,  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  For 
nine  years  nothing  had  been  heard  from  her. 
In  1764  General  Boquet  defeated  these  In- 
dians in  a  battle  at  the  Great  Meadows,  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  imposed  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  surrender  the  restoration 
of  all  captives  ;  so  they  were  gathered  from 
the  tribes  and  brought  to  Pittsburg,  and 
those  who  remained  unidentified  were  taken 
to  Carlisle.  The  German  mother,  with  hope 
still  flickering  in  her  heart,  trudged  the 
weary  distance  to  find  her  lost  child.  Among 
the  captives  was  a  voung  girl  of  eighteen. 
After  all  means  of  identincation  failed  to  the 
despairing  mother,  she  began  to  sing: 

Allein,  und  doch  nicht  ganz  allein, 
Bin  ich  in  meiner  Binsamkeit. 

The  old  familiar  tune  and  words  revived 
the  recollections  of  the  girl,  and  mother  and 
child  rushed  to  each  other's  arms.  While 
the  one  circumstance  would  fitly  help  out 
the  lively  fancies  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
other  could  only  be  remembered  in  the 
deeper  Gemuthlichkeit  of  a  Schiller  or  a 
Goethe. 

Much  of  this  valuable  folk-lore  has  alreadv 
perished,  but  much  can  yet  be  rescued. 
The  pathetic  story  I  have  given  above  comes 
back  to  us  by  way  of  the  Fatherland;  but 
the  old  garrets  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  I 
doubt  not,  if  faithfully  searched,  would  give 
up  records  that  would  enrich  German- Ameri- 
can literature  beyond  conception. 

It  is  no  difference  in  language  that  makes 
difference  in  i>eople;  it  is  race  instincts. 
Diffenderffer,  in  his  Exodus  of  1709, 
points  out  how  a  colony  of  Germans  whom 
good  Queen  Anne  sent  to  Ireland,  through 
a  century  and  a  half,  preserved  their  pecu- 
liar language,  religion,  methods  of  life  and 
even  dress,  refusing  steadily  to  amalgamate 


with  the  Celtic  influences  that  surrounded 
them  and  remaining  during  all  that  period 
essentially  Teutonic.  Here  in  Lancaster 
county  you  have  precisely  the  same  won- 
derful race  tenacity. 

Penn  attempted  to  engraft  on  his  English 
stock  here  other  scions,  trusting  to  the  vir- 
ility of  his  masterful  race  to  preserve  the 
English  type,  but  the  strong  German  sap 
has  outworn  them  all  in  Lancaster  county. 
The  descendants  of  the  early  English,  wha 
own  acres  of  land  here  to-day,  are  becoming 
rare.  The  children  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  by 
a  kind  of  natural  selection,  have  ^uit  farm- 
ing and  taken  to  politics  and  business,  and 
their  ancient  acres  are  covered  with  big  red 
bams  that  betoken  another  kindred.  The 
Welshman  has  been  lost  in  the  shuffle,  and 
the  Quaker  is  marrying  the  Dutch  girl  in 
self-defense.  So  reads  the  record  at  the 
end  of  the  n  ineteenth  century.  It  has  taken 
almost  two  hundred  years  to  get  there.  But 
"  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

I  like  that  book  of  Ian  McClaren*s,  ''Be- 
side the  Bonn^  Briar  Bush,"  because  it 
teaches  that  life  in  the  small  is  not  life 
in  the  mean.  Our  ancestors  were  not  as 
showy  a  race  as  others  of  Penn's  follow- 
ers, I  will  admit.  In  their  unremitting 
toil  they  did  not  indulge  in  great  enter- 
prises. Their  battle  with  the  forest  and 
the  clod  and  the  field  was  not  calculated 
to  nourish  ''a  youth  sublime  with  the 
fairy  tales  of  science  and  the  long  result  of 
time.  * '  But  they  were  pious,  patient,  peace- 
able, hospitable,  self-respecting,  inaustri- 
ous,  sincere,  earnest,  and,  if  their  handing 
over  to  their  descendants  such  a  legacy  as 
Lancaster  county  is  not  on  the  whole  a 
brilliant  achievement,  I  do  not  know  where 
you  will  find  one. 

I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  "  The  Lan- 
caster Dutchman  "  has  done  well  enough  in 
the  land  of  his  ancestors'  adoption.  I  wel- 
come you  to  that  land. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Beaver — Supt.  Moore:  Franklin  and  New 
Sewickley  townships  each  erected  a  one- 
room  building  and  fitted  them  up  comfort- 
ably with  go^  furniture  and  the  necessary 
apparatus. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  The  schools  vis- 
ited in  Southampton  and  Monroe  are  small. 
Slate  board  was  put  into  one  school  in 
Southampton.  Several  others  are  needed 
and  may  he  supplied  soon.  Rainsburg  cele- 
brated Arbor  Day  by  planting  severed  trees 
on  the  beautiful  grounds.  I  say  beautiful, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  few  grounds  in 
the  county  more  pleasantly  located  than 
these.  Until  late  years  little  has  been  done 
to  beautify  them.    Rev.  H.  McClintock  was 

§  resent  on  Arbor  Day  and  delivered  an  ad- 
ress  to  the  schools  on  the  value  of  preserv- 
ing the  forests  of  the  state.  Wm.  H.  Beegle 
accompanied  the  superintendent  in  his  visit. 
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The  schools  in  Kine  and  Kimmel,  except 
that  at  Mowry's  mill,  are  large.  The  two- 
nx>med  building  erected  in  the  Imler  district 
in  King  township  will  accommodate  all  the 
children.  This  house  sbould  have  been 
bnilt  several  years  ago.  We  are  glad  that 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  district  are  able 
now  to  occupy  the  new  house.  We  look  for 
good  work  nere.  The  new  house  built  in 
Union  township  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  in  the  township.  Directors  Gordon  and 
Corle  visited  schools  with  me.  The  slate- 
board  put  in  the  new  house  is  the  best  I  have 
seen  in  the  county,  if  thickness  is  an  indica- 
tion of  goodness  in  slate.  This  township, 
although  in  debt,  should  supply  a  few  more 
houses  with  good  board  surface.  West 
St  Clair  put  slate  boards  into  all  their 
houses.  Tiiis  is  money  well  expended.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  few  more  districts  will 
do  the  same  even  before  this  term  of  school 
is  over.  More  than  two  hundred  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  have  now  the  very  best 
kind  of  boards.  Local  institute  work  is 
going  on  in  almost  every  district  in  the 
county.  The  twelve  teachers  of  Bedford 
borough  have  united  with  the  twenty  teach- 
ers in  the  township  to  hold  monthly  meet- 
ings. Some  of  the  teachers  of  Snake  Spring 
also  desire  to  join  in  the  work  in  Becford. 
They,  however,  have  their  own  organization. 
King  and  St.  Clair  East  have  united  in  in- 
stitute work.  Union  township  has  been  in- 
vited to  join  the  two  last  name^l.  The  teach- 
ers of  South  Woodbury  are  to  hold  twelve 
meetings  daring  the  term.  Broad  Top  holds 
one  all  day  and  evening  meeting  each  month, 
and  in  addition  to  that  has  reading  circle 
meetings  each  week.  The  call  for  public 
meetings  is  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  and  the  term  now  opened  promises 
to  be  marked  with  unusual  enthusiasm  in 
all  lines  of  school  work. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp:  The  annual  insti- 
tute was  held  in  October.  Of  501  teachers  all 
but  five  were  enrolled.  The  instructx>rs  were 
Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Dr.  Byron  W.  King, 
Rev.  O.  S.  Kriebel,  Dr.  C.  C.  Boyer,  Dr.  S. 
C.  Schmucker,  Dr.  F.  H.  Greene,  Prof.  C. 
A.  Albert,  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Deatrick.  The 
teachers  and  press  pronounced  the  Institute 
the  best  ever  held  here.  The  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  directors  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day of  the  Institute  week.  Nearly  200  di- 
rectors attended.  Recent  school  legislation 
was  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Prank  R.  Brunner, 
of  Eshbach.  **What  a  director  should  see 
and  hear  in  a  visit  to  an  up-to-date  school?** 
was  discussed  by  three  of  our  wide-awake 
and  progressive  directors,  viz.,  Oscar  Wan- 
ner, of  Leesport,  P.  M.  Richardson,  of 
Strausston.  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Werley,  of  Topton. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
and  Dr.  King.  The  Round  Table  conference 
of  Grammar  and  High  School  teachers  was 
interesting  and  profitable. 

Blair — Supt.  Wertz:  I^ocal  institutes 
have  been  organized  in  various  districts  of 
the  county.  The  meetings  have  been  largely 


attended  and  the  exercises  interesting  and 
instructfve.  A  course  of  professional  read- 
ing, including  Educational  Poundations, 
H^leck*s  Psychology,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  lyaws,  has  been  adopted  for  uie 
county.  Teachers  have  also  been  requested 
to  pa^r  special  attention  to  the  geography 
ana  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The  school 
board  of  Antis  township  deserves  special 
mention  for  improvements  made  to  the 
school  property  of  that  district  during  the 
past  summer.  Every  house  was  repainted 
and  a  number  of  them  papered  and  renewed 
inside,  making  the  school  property  of  Antis 
second  to  no  other  rural  district  in  the 
county.  The  work  done  among  our  schools 
thus  mr  indicates  a  prosperous  school  year. 

Cambria — Supt.  Gibson:  An  encouraging 
feature  of  school- work  in  this  county  is  the 
attention  that  is  being  given  to  minor  im- 
provements in  the  care  of  school  property. 
The  paint-brush  has  been  used  with  good 
effect  on  a  number  of  school-houses,  inside 
and  outside.  New  furniture  and  black- 
boards have  been  placed  in  others.  Much 
cleaning  and  scrubbing  was  also  done  before 
the  schools  opened,  and  is  being  kept  up.  In 
nearly  all  the  districts,  it  is  the  custom — 
and  a  good  one — for  the  Board  to  appoint 
one  or  more  members,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  especiallv  to  the  wants  of  each  school; 
and  the  marked  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  school  property, 
as  compared  with  other  years,  is  due  in  part 
at  least  to  this  custom.  Successful  local 
institutes  were  held  in  several  districts  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October,  and  arrangements 
are  beine  made  for  the  holding  of  others  in 
nearly  all  the  districts  of  the  county. 

Carbon — Supt.  Beisel :  During  the  month 
we  held  two  teachers*  meetings  and  two  local 
institutes.  The  Lansford  local  institute 
was  attended  by  60  teachers — all  but  four  in 
the  district.  The  Weatherly  institute  did 
not  have  a  large  attendance— for  reasons 
best  known  to  Sie  teachers.  Of  the  forty- 
five  teachers  belonging  to  this  district 
eighteen  were  absent.  The  teachers'  meet- 
ing at  Stemlersville  was  not  as  well  attended 
as  it  should  have  been.  The  Mahoning 
meeting,  however,  was  well  attended,  forty- 
six' teachers  being  present.  We  still  have 
some  teachers  who  prefer  a  game  of  base-ball 
or  a  bicycle  spin  to  a  teachers*  meeting  or  a 
local  institute.  We  hope  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  time  when  the  profession  will 
be  rid  of  such  instructors. 

Chester — Supt.  Bye:  There  is  an  unusual 
attendance  at  our  schools  this  year,  and 
hardly  a  district  but  feels  the  pressure  upon 
the  seating  capacity  of  its  schools.  This 
condition  is  no  doubt  in  great  part  due  to 
the  compulsory  law,  but  I  think  a  liberal 
share  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  live  edu- 
cational spirit  that  is  manifesting  itself  in 
eveiy  part  of  the  county.  One  County 
Public  School  Circulating  Library  is  organ- 
ized and  in  operation .  Nin  e  townships  have 
joined  in  the  movement,  with  forty-seven 
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schools.  Our  first  order  was  for  125.  Other 
districts  will  soon  enjoy  its  benefits.  The 
districts  at  present  represented  in  the  orean- 
zation  are,  West  Goshen,  West  Bradford, 
Tredyflfnn,  Schuylkill,  Pocopson,  Newlin, 
E.  Bradford,  Independent  No.  2,  and  East- 
town.  Mr.  David  E.  Windle  is  President  of 
the  Boan]  of  Trustees;  Prof.  Watson  W.  De- 
wees  is  Treasurer;  and  the  County  Super- 
intendent is  ex-officio  Secretary  and  I^ibrar- 
ian.  Our  aim  in  this  is  to  furnish  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  good  reading  to 
our  pupils  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and 
our  simple  and  economical  plan  meets  with 
general  approval  among  those  who  stand  for 
education  and  culture. 

Ei<K — Supt.  Sweeney:  During  the  month. 
Spring  Creek  township  completed  its  new 
Central  High  School  building,  and  opened 
up  with  thirty-two  pupils  in  me  course,  re- 
quiring one  year's  work  over  and  above  the 
common  branches.  The  Benzinger  schools 
were  much  disturbed  and  distressed  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  supervisory^  principal, 
J.  H.  Renscher,  but  they  are  again  working 
satisfactorily,  under  the  management  of 
Prof.  W.  G.  Bauer,  who  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  On  the  whole  we  feel  that  our 
schools  are  doing  better  than  ever  before. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers:  Seven  new 
houses  have  been  built  during  the  summer. 
One  at  Blacklick  was  dedicated  October 
30th  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  is  a 
two-room  house,  built  from  plans  prepared 
by  a  well-known  architect,  and  cost  about 
$2500.  The  schools  of  the  county  are  all  in 
session,  and  quite  a  number  of  local  insti- 
tutes have  alreadv  been  held.  These  are  all 
well  attended  and  are  doing  much  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  thepatrons  of  the  schools. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Teitrick:  Young  town- 
ship has  lengthened  the  term  to  eight 
months;  Polk,  McCalmont,  Snyder,  and 
Washington,  to  seven  months.  Slate-boards 
have  been  placed  in  the  schools  in  several 
districts.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  a 
number  of  places.  With  few  exceptions  a 
spirit  of  interest  and  thrift  is  manifested 
everywhere  in  educational  matters.  The 
conditions  are  such  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
visit  the  schools. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Stewart:  The  Annual 
County  Institute  was  held  in  the  City  of 
New  Castle,  October  18—22.  All  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county,  with  one  exception,  and 
all  the  teachers  of  the  city  attended  the  in- 
stitute. The  interest  from  the  opening  ses- 
sion until  the  close,  as  shown  by  the  prompt 
and  regular  attendance  and  by  the  close  at- 
tention given  to  the  proceedings,  was  most 
commendable.  The  self-reporting  system, 
which  was  introduced  last  year,  was  con- 
tidued  with  satisfactory  results.  The  di- 
rectors and  patrons  were  well  represented  at 
the  meeting  on  Directors'  day,  October  21. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Cough- 
lin,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Supt.  J.  W.  Canon,  Revs. 
H.  G.  Dodds  and  J.  Q.  A.  McDowell,  of  New 
Castle,  Mr.  L.  F.  Cain  of  Ellwood  City,  and 


others.  The  instructors  and  lecturers  were 
Supt.  Coughlin,  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Prof  George  E.  Little  and  Dr.  John  B. 
DeMotte.  The  music  was  in  charge  of  Prof. 
W.  H.  Young  of  New  Castle.  A  musical  en- 
tertainment given  by  the  ** Lyric  Ladies*' 
of  Chicago  on  Thursday  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  large  audience  present.  The 
proceedings  throughout  were  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  institute  as  a  whole  will  doubt- 
less prove  to  be  a  marked  success  from  an 
educational  point  of  view. 

Lehigh:— Supt.  Rupp:  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  the  great  event  of  this  month.  All 
except  three  of  our  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  these  three  were  reported  sick. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  Institute  was  the 
collection  of  $61.30  for  the  benefit  of  one 
of  our  superannuated  teachers,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Souders,  who,  it  was  learned,  has  been  in 
destitute  circumstances  for  the  last  few 
years.  He  has  taught  for  fifty-one  years — 
nine  years  in  the  schools  of  Germany  and 
forty-two  in  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
Six  years  ago  he  went  before  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  at  the  Kutztown  State  Normal 
School  and  passed  a  venr  creditable  examin- 
ation for  a  State  certificate.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  his  extreme  age,  he  failed  to  secure 
an  appointment  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
our  teachers  very  generously  contributed 
towards  his  temporary  relief. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Cooper:  Forty  schools 
were  visited  during  October.  The  njew 
building  at  Milroy  is  completed  and  the 
schools  are  all  in  session.  Kdward  Myers, 
of  Boalsburg,  was  elected  principal.  It  is 
an  excellent  building,  with  eight  rooms  well 
heated  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND-'Supt.Shipman:  Dur- 
ing September  and  October  I  made  eighth- 
five  visits  to  schools,  nearly  all  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. In  some,  the  teachers  were  found  to 
be  working  at  a  great  disadvantage,  because 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  supplies  or  delay  in 
receiving  them.  Why  not  order  supplies  a 
month  or  two  before  schools  are  to  open  ? 
The  attendance  in  the  schools  visited  is  very 
good  and  bids  fair  to  continue.  Some  rooms 
have  been  put  in  very  inviting  condition. 
The  interior  of  many  of  our  school-rooms 
now  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of 
former  years.  Arbor  Day  was  appropriately 
observed  in  many  of  the  schools. 

PERRY^-Supt.  Bryner;  Penn  township  re- 
cently erected  in  the  Cove  one  of  the  finest 
countr^r-school  houses  in  the  state.  The 
school  is  known  as  the  Middle  Cove,  and  as 
early  as  1837  an  old  one  was  located  there. 
The  new  one  was  dedicated  on  September 
20th.  The  principal  addresses  were  made 
by  Rev.  O.  B.  McCurdy,  of  Duncannan, 
James  Nickum,  President,  and  H.  J.  Secrist, 
Secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  B.  T. 
ShuU,  principal  of  the  township  high 
school,  and  Jas.  White,  a  pupil  in  the  first 
old  house  erected  at  that  place.  Music  by  a 
choir,  and  recitations,  were  also  a  feature  of 
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the  exercises.  The  structure  is  brick,  30  by 
36  feet,  with  a  handsome  porch  8x12  feet  in 
front.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  belfry 
in  which  is  a  fine  bell  donated  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  roof  is  of  tin.  The  main  room 
is  30x30,  with  two  cloak-rooms  adjoining 
partitioned  off  by  hoisting  windows,  so  that 
all  can  be  thrown  into  one.  The  building  is 
heated  by  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
ventilation  is  according  to  modern  ideas. 
The  room  is  supplied  with  cases  for  a  library, 
and  first-class  slate  blackboards  are  across 
the  entire  front.  New  folding  desks  for  the 
pupils  and  a  teacher's  desk  and  chair  of 
latest  designs  have  been  placed  in  the  room. 
The  material  is  all  first-class,  and  the  cost 
of  the  building  was  $1,800.  It  might  be  in- 
teresting to  state  that  all  three  school  houses, 
the  earliest  1837,  are  still  standing.  Penn 
township  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  fine 
building. 

Pike— Supt.  Sawyer:  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  Milford  the  last  week  in 
October.  The  instructors  were.  Dr.  Geo. 
M.  Philips  and  Prof.  E.  L.  Kemp— each  of 
whom  gave  us  an  evening  lecture — Hon.  J. 
A.  Reifly,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  F.  H. 
McKenzie,  of  Port  Jervis,  New  York.  But 
few  teachers  were  absent  during  the  week. 
The  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  institute,  and  by 
the  public,  especially  in  the  evening  ses- 
sions, was  very  encouraging. 

SoMBRSBiv-^upt.  Pritts:  Our  enrollment 
is  considerably  larger  than  heretofore.  We 
look  forward  to  a  prosperous  term.  The  di- 
rectors are  enforcing  tne  truant  law,  and  the 
•effect  on  the  attendance  is  apparent.  In 
-Somerset  borough  the  opening  of  school  was 
•delayed  by  the  unfinished  condition  of  the 
new  building  until  October  25.  Somerset 
now  has  the  finest  and  largest  school  build- 
ing in  the  county.  It  contains  nine  rooms, 
a  library,  an  office,  and  a  large  assembly 
liall  capable  of  seating  at  least  300  people. 
The  building  is  heated  with  hot  water  and 
lias  an  exceflent  system  of  ventilation. 

Tioga— Supt.  Raesly:  The  annual  Insti- 
tute was  held  during  the  week  beginning 
October  25th.  At  several  sessions  the  at- 
tendance was  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the 
liall  in  which  the  exercises  were  held.  The 
day  instructors  were  Hon.  Henry  Houck, 
I>r.  M.  G.  Benedict,  Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  Dr.  F. 
H.  Green,  Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  Supt.  J. 
O.  Becht,  Dr.  Daniel  Fleisher,  and  others. 
The  evening  entertainments  consisted  of 
lectures  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Lamar,  Rev.  Sam  P. 
Jones,  and  Dr.  Jas.  Hedley,  and  a  concert  by 
the  Lyric  Ladies  of  Chicago. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam:  The  directors 
of  Sugargrove  township  have  made  some 
improvements  in  several  of  their  school 
buildings,  which  will  add  materially  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  schools. 
The  directors  of  Brokenstraw  have  placed 
globes  in  each  of  their  schools.  The  tend- 
ency seems  to  be  to  purchase  apparatus  that 
is  of  practical  value  to  the  schools,  rather 


than  blocks  and  charts  sold  at  fancy  prices. 
The  schools  of  the  county  are  in  good  hands 
this  year  and  the  attendance  is  large. 

Beaver  Fai^ls  —  Supt.  Boak:  Smead's 
system  of  closets  has  been  placed  in  two 
buildings  since  my  last  report;  and  a  new 
piano  procured  for  the  High  School.  Sys- 
tematic work  is  done  in  our  g^de  meetings; 
all  lessons  are  discussed  and  outlined  one 
week  in  advance.  In  this  work  different 
teachers  are  assigned  different  branches  for 
specialties.  October  has  been  a  very  succes- 
ful  month. 

Car wsi^E — Supt.  Shearer:  Arbor  Day  was 
duly  observed  in  our  schools.  The  class  of 
'98  planted  a  Norway  maple  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies.  Miss  Cora  Fitch,  the  gifted 
elocutionist  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  State 
Normal  School,  did  honor  to  the  occasion. 
The  directors  have  placed  **  History  for 
Ready  Reference'*  on  the  reference-book 
shelves  in  the  Hi^h  School.  They  have  also 
given  us  150  copies  of  the  latest  and  best 
High  School  music  books  published. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt.  Fickiuger:  By  res- 
olution of  the  Board  01  Directors  the  use  of 
the  rod  is  forbidden,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Mahanoy  Twp.,  {Schuylkill  G?.)— Supt. 
Noonan :  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  attention 
given  by  our  directors  to  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  Suffolk,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Hill 
buildines.  The  improved  appearance  of 
these  places  will  do  much  to  increase  the 
feeling  of  respect  for  public  property  in  the 
district.  The  following  have  been  added  to 
our  list  of  text-books :  Hull's  Algebra,  Shaw- 
Backus'  'Outlines  of  Literature,  Thorpe's 
Government  of  the  U.  S.  and  Penns^^lvania, 
-  and  Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  We 
expect  to  open  fourteen  evening  schools  dur- 
ing Novemoer. 

McKeesport  —  Supt.  Brooks:  The  first 
month's  work  was  very  encouraging.  We 
have  a  larger  attendance  and  enrollment 
than  ever  before.  Our  directors  have  had  to 
provide  additional  rooms  and  teachers.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  resolved 
to  build  a  new  High  School.  Our  present 
building  is  not  suited  to  High  School  work, 
and  the  step  taken  by  the  Board  is  a  wise  one. 

Newport  Twp.,  {Luzerne  G?.)— Supt. 
Dewey:  Our  teachers  all  read  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  9Ji^  find  it  very  helpml. 
All  our  directors  attended  the  annual  County 
Institute. 

WiLKESBARRE  —  Supt.  Coughllu:  We 
opened  seventeen  night  schools  October  25th, 
one  of  which  is  an  evening  High  School  for 
working  boys.  This  school  will  be  kept 
open  for  ten  months.  The  course  includes 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  book-keep- 
ing, mechanical  and  architectural  drawing, 
grammar,  English  literature,  composition, 
U.  S.  history,  civics,  general  history,  physi- 
ology* physics,  chemistry,  political,  physi- 
cal and  commercial  geography,  penmanship 
and  spelling. 
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All  structures,  large  or  small,  simple  or  complex, 
have  a  definite  rate  of  vibration  depending  on  their 
material,  size  and  shape,  as  the  fundamental  note  of  a 
musical  chord.  At  one  time  considerable  annoyance 
was  experienced  in  one  of  the  mills  in  Lowell.  Some 
days  the  mill  was  so  shaken  that  a  pail  of  water 
would  be  nearly  emptied,  while  on  other  days  all  was 
quiet.  Experiment  proved  it  to  be  only  when  the  ma- 
chinery was  running  at  a  certain  rate  that  the  build- 
ing was  disturbed.  The  simple  remedy  was  in  run- 
^Mig  it  slower  or  faster,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  tune 
"^i^  the  building.    We  have  here  the  reason  of  the 


rule  observed  by  marching  armies  when  they  cross  i 
bridge — viz.,  stop  the  music,  break  step,  and  <^)en  col- 
umn, lest  the  measured  cadence  of  a  condensed  mass 
of  men  should  cause  the  bridge  to  vibrate  beyond  its 
sphere  of  cohesion.  The  Broughton  bridge  gave  way 
beneath  the  measured  tramp  of  only  sixty  men.  Tyn- 
dall  tells  us  that  the  Swiss  muleteers  tie  up  the  bells  of 
their  mules,  lest  the  tinkle  bring  down  an  avalanche. 
The  breaking  of  a  drinking  glass  by  the  human  voice 
is  a  well-attested  fact,  and  Chlanni  mentions  an  inn- 
keeper who  frequently  repeated  this  interesting  exper- 
iment for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests. — Lovtring 


THE  SNOW-BIRD 


RXV.  F.  C  WOODWORTB. 


1.  The  ground  was  all    cov  -  er'd  with  snow     one    day.     And  two    lit   -  tie    chil  -  dren    were 

2.  He    had    not    been  sing  -  ing    that   tune    very  long.    Ere  Em  -  i   -    ly    heard  him,    so 


bus-  y       at     play.  When  a   snow-bird    was    sit  -ting  dose  by     on       a      tree.     And 
loud  was    his    song.       «*0h,    sis   -  ter !    look   out     of      the   win-  dow,"  said  she ;  "Here's  a 


-  iv       sing  -  mg       his    duck  -  a    -    dee  -  dee,    Qiick  -  a    -    dee  -  dee, 

-  tie       bird    sing  -  ing    chick  •  a    •    dee  -  dee.    Chick  -  a    -    dee  •  dee. 
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dee. 
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chick  -  a  -  dee  -  dee, 

diick-a  -  dee -dee,    Here's  a    dear    lit  -  tie     bird  sing -ing    chick  -  a    -   dee-  dee. 


And     mer  -  ri   •   ly    sing  -  ing    his     chick  -  a    -   dee 
""    -  tie 


*'Poor  fellow !  he  walks  in  the  snow  and  the  sleet. 
And  has  neit  ler  stockings  nor  shoes  on  his  feet; 
I  pity  him  so  I  for  how  cold  he  must  be  I 
And  yet  he  keeps  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee.—C7iitf. 

"If  I  were  a  bore-footed  snow-bird,  I  know 
I  would  not  stay  out  in  the  cold  and  the  snow, 
I  wonder  what  makes  him  so  full  of  his  glee ; 
He's  all  the  time  singing  that  chick-a-dee-dee. 

"O  mother    do  get  him  some  stockings  and  shoes, 
A  frock,  with  a  doak  and  a  hat,  if  he  choose ; 
I  wish  heM  come  into  the  parlor,  and  see 
How  warm  we  would  make  him,  poor  chick-a-dee-dee. 


The  bird  had  flown  down  for  some  crumbs  of  bread. 
And  heard  every  word  little  Emily  said : 
"What  a  figure  I'd  make  in  that  dress !"  thought  he^ 
And  he  laughed,  as  he  warbled  his  chidc-a-dee-dee. 

"I  am  grateful,"  he  said,  "for  the  wish  you  express. 
But  I've  no  occasion  for  such  a  fine  dress ; 
I  had  rather  remain  with  my  limbs  all  so  free. 
Than  to  hobble  about,  singing  chick-a-dee-dee. 

"There  b  One,  my  dear  child,  tho*  I  can  not  tell  who, 
Has  dothed  me  already,  and  warm  enough  too. 
Good-morning !  O  who  are  so  happy  as  we  ?" 
And  away  he  went,  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee. 
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EDUCATIONAI.  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  ANNUAI.  REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYI^VANIA. 


To  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Cofnmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen  :  By  the  Act  of  May  8, 
1854,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Legislature  an  annual 
report,  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools  in  the 
State,  the  expenditure  of  the  system  dur- 
ing the  year,  estimates  of  sums  requisite 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  whole  number 
of  pupils,  the  cost  of  teaching  each,  the 
number  of  districts,  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  system,  and  all  such 
matters  relating  to  the  concerns  of  common 
schools  and  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  he 
may  deem  it  expedient  to  communicate. 

From  the  tables  which  are  made  a  part 
of  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  school  districts  has  reached 
2482;  that  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils 
during  the  year  ending  June  7,  was  i,  109,- 
872 ;  the  average  monthly  cost  per  pupil 
was  in  Philadelphia  $2.26,  and  for  the 
State  outside  of  Philadelphia  $1.22,  and 
the  total  expenditure  was  $19,618, 187.09. 
Of  this  amount  $3,688,604.36  were  ex- 
pended for  building  purposes,  and  $15,- 
929,582.73  for  maintenance.  The  last  item 
includes  $1,113,379.02,  which  were  ex- 
pended for  text-books  and  supplies. 

If  the  present  efficiency  of  the  school 
system  is  not  to  be  impaired,  similar  sums 


I  must  be  raised  during  the  coming  year, 
and  in  some  instances  at  least  a  part  of 
the  money  must  be  more  wisely  expended. 
The  loan  authorized  by  the  voters  of 
Philadelphia  will,  it  is  hoped,  suffice  to 
finish  the  Boys'  High  School  and  to  erect 
other  much  needed  school  buildings. 

The  school  authorities  of  that  city  seem 
to  be  constantly  embarrassed  by  their 
lack  of  power  to  specify  how  much  money, 
in  addition  to  the  State  appropriation, 
shall  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  Outside  of  Philadelphia  the 
directors  have  power  either  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  or  to 
specify  what  amonts  shall  be  raised  for 
school  purposes  in  the  annual  tax  levy. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  school  law 
upon  the  statute  books  of  Pennsylvania. 
Where  the  school  money  must  be  obtained 
by  the  vote  of  men  who  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  we  may 
expect  to  hear  of  pupils  on  half  time  at 
school,  of  children  for  whom  there  are  no 
school  seats,  and  of  school  buildings  whose 
sanitary  condition  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  tax  rate  is  no  just  basis  for  com- 
paring the  liberality  of  difiFerent  districts, 
in  the  support  of  the  schools.  Where 
property  is  assessed  at  its  real  value,  the 
maximum  of  thirteen  mills  for  main- 
tenance and  of  an  additional  amount  for 
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building  purposes  equal  to  the  tax  for 
maintenance,  is  high  enough  to  satisfy 
any  reasonable  demands.  The  fact  that 
in  some  sections  of  the  State  the  county 
assessment  is  much  below  the  real  value 
of  the  property  taxable  for  school  pur- 
poses, has  been  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment; and  partial  relief  will  be  afiForded  by 
the  Act  of  May  25th,  1897,  prescribing 
that  in  cities  of  the  third  class  where 
the  school  district  comprises  the  same  ter- 
ritory as  the  city,  the  taxes  for  school 
and  school  building  purposes  shall  be 
levied  on  the  assessment  made  for  city  pur- 
poses. Further  relief  is  given  to  cities  and 
boroughs  by  the  Act  of  May  26th,  1897, 
specifying  that  the  tax  heretofore  known 
as  the  building  tax  may  also  be  applied 
**(a)  for  purchasing  grounds ;  (b)  for  erect- 
ing and  furnishing  buildings ;  (c)  for  the 
accumulation  of  a  fund  for  purchasing 
grounds  and  erecting  buildings  ;  (d)  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt  contracted  in  pur- 
chasing ground  and  erecting  buildings  ; 
(e)  for  completing  improvements  in  school 
buildings  contemplated  at  the  time  of  their 
erection ;  (f )  for  fencing  and  improving 
grounds  in  connection  with  the  erection  of 
buildings;  (g)  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel  used  in  the  heating  of  build- 
ings; (h)  for  the  payment  of  the  expense  of 
janitors  employed  to  care  for  school  build- 
ings.'' (See  P.  Lm  page  95,  Section  33.) 
Another  source  of  embarrassment  was 
removed  by  the  last  legislature.  The  Act 
of  April  i8th,  1895,  limited  the  indebted- 
ness of  municipalities  to  two  per  cent,  of 
the  assesssd  valuation.  The  Act  of  May 
nth,  1897,  restored  the  former  limit  of 
seven  per  cent,  up  to  which  the  indebted- 
ness may  be  increased  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
redemption  of  outstanding  obligations  by 
annual  taxes  within  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  years.  It  is  at  all  times  a 
question  how  far  the  policy  of  **  mortgag- 
ing future  generations  "  should  be  carried 
in  the  making  of  loans  for  public  improve- 
ments. It  is  to  some  extent  justifiable  to 
make  loans  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
sanitary  and  comfortable  school  buildings, 
because  the  chief  benefits  accrue  to  those 
who  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  larger 
part  of  the  obligation.  In  all  the  cities 
whose  industries  are  thriving,  the  school 
population  grows  rapidly  and  is  con- 
stantly spreading  into  new  sections,  so 
that  the  most  ample  powers  are  needed 
by  the  school  authorities,  and  the  most 
prudent  foresight  must  be  exercised  if  all 


the  children  are  to  be  provided  with  good 
educational  facilities. 

UNWISE  EXPENDITURE  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

In  one  direction  the  powers  of  school 
boards  might  be  wisely  limited  by  new 
legislation ;  namely,  in  the  maximum 
which  can  be  expended  upon  apparatus 
for  the  ungraded  schools. 

When  the  secretary  of  a  school  board 
begins  his  minutes  by  saying:  "The 
fool  (full)  board  met/*  we  smile  and  call 
him  illiterate.  But  when  on  the  same 
page  we  read  that  four  of  the  six  mem- 
bers voted  to  buy  for  each  school  a  set  of 
wooden  blocks  at  thirty- two  dollars  and 
a  half  per  set,  also  a  set  of  relief  maps  at 
one  hundred  dollars  per  set,  involving  an 
expenditure  suflScient  to  increase  the 
school  term  to  nine  or  ten  months,  we 
perceive  that  the  spelling  of  the  secretary 
was  an  outburst  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion. When  a  school  board  pays  upwards 
of  thirty  dollars  for  apparatus  that  was 
for  years  ofiFered  to  them  at  seventeen 
dollars,  there  is  room  for  the  suspicion  of 
dishonesty  as  well  as  of  folly.  The 
Lancaster  Inquirer  exposed  the  crooked- 
ness of  one  agent  who  oflFered  checks 
varying  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  dol- 
lars to  directors  in  case  they  would  vote 
to  purchase  for  each  school  the  mathe- 
matical blocks  which  he  was  selling.  In 
other  instances  the  superintendents  have 
saved  the  taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars 
by  exposing  the  agents  and  driving  them 
out  of  the  county. 

It  would  of  course  be  unjust  to  brand 
as  dishonest  all  directors  of  districts  in 
which  the  school  funds  have  been  un- 
wisely expended.  But  it  is  well  to  note 
that  this  waste  of  the  school  funds  in  the 
purchase  of  maps,  globes,  charts  and 
blocks  at  extravagant  prices  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  certain  well  known  rural  districts. 
The  policy  of  the  cities  and  larger  bor- 
oughs is  very  different.  The  following 
figures,  taken  at  random  from  those  fur- 
nished upon  inquiry,  are  very  significant. 
They  show  the  amount  per  school  that 
has  been  expended  for  globes,  maps» 
charts  and  blocks. 

Wilkes-Barre $1.12 

Lancaster,  average  for  last  year  .        .79 
•'  average  for  four  years .     1.55 

**  highest  average,ini893    3.05 

Norri  sto wn ,  average  for  four  years  i .  62 
York,  average  for  four  years  .  .  .yj 
Pottstown,  average  for  three  years  i . 26 
Scran  ton,  average  for  three  years  .88 
Willi  am  sport,  the  average  for  last 

year 1.16 
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The  highest  average  expenditure  for 
apparatus  for  schools  below  the  high 
school,  reported  from  any  city,  was  $8. 
At  several  of  the  State  Normal  schools 
the  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach, 
are  taught  how  to  cut  out  of  paper  and 
fashion  out  of  wood  the  forms  which 
they  need  to  teach  drawing  and  mensura- 
tion. All  the  apparatus  which  is  needed 
in  the  elementary  schools,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  low  prices.  The  best  teachers 
prefer  the  maps  of  a  text-book  ten  inches 
from  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  to  the  wall 
maps  ten  to  twenty  feet  away  from  the 
class.  The  average  relief  map  must  ex- 
aggerate the  base  and  elevation  of  the 
mountains  as  well  as  narrow  the  valleys 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  continents;  otherwise 
these  elevations  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
pupils  as  clearly  as  the  printed  represen- 
tations of  the  mountains  on  compara- 
tively inexpensive  maps.  Moreover,  in 
the  best  schools  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
draw  upon  the  blackboards  the  maps 
which  are  needed  from  day  to  day.  Thus 
the  hand  is  trained,  whilst  a  more  lasting 
impression  is  made  upon  the  mind.  The 
fact3  of  mathematical  geography  which 
can  be  grasped  by  pupils  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  grades,  can  be 
well  taught  from  a  globe  costing  fifty 
cents.  High-priced  apparatus  is  almost 
useless  except  in  the  bands  of  high- 
priced  teachers ;  and  these  the  rural  dis- 
tricts cannot  secure  after  wasting  their 
school  funds  in  the  purchase  of  globes, 
maps,  charts,  and  blocks  at  extravagant 
prices.  Hence  it  would  be  wise  to  limit 
the  annual  amount  which  can  be  spent 
in  this  way,  as  is  done  in  the  States  of 
Iowa,  Michigan  and  New  York.  This 
would  not  hinder  the  honest  director  in 
his  effort  to  improve  the  schools  ;  and  it 
would  leave  no  margin  above  cost  and 
expenses  out  of  which  dishonest  directors 
could  be  bribed  to  buy  apparatus  that 
can  not  be  sold  upon  its  merits. 

Often  the  directors  who  consent  to  such 
purchases  step  out  of  oflSce  before  the  debt 
is  paid  or  provided  for.  This  throws 
upon  their  successors  the  odium  of  in- 
creasing the  tax  rate,  and  sometimes 
causes  a  shortening  of  the  school  term, 
the  reduction  of  teachers'  salariers,  and 
the  departure  of  the  best  teachers  to  other 
districts.  To  guard  against  this  abuse 
the  proposed  law  should  specify  that  all 
maps,  charts,  globes,  mathematical  blocks 
and  other  apparatus  must  be  paid  out  of 


moneys  received  during  the  year  in  which 
the  purchase  is  made,  and  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  school  board  or  board  of 
control  to  purchase  maps,  charts,  globes, 
mathematical  blocks  and  other  apparatus 
out  of  funds  to  be  raised  by  local  taxation 
in  subsequent  years,  or  out  of  appropria- 
tions to  be  received  from  the  State  in  any 
school  year  subsequent  to  the  school  year 
in  which  the  purchase  is  made. 

In  saying  that  the  purchase  of  school 
apparatus  at  exorbitant  prices  is  mostly 
confined  to  rural  districts,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  the  great  majority  of  directors  out- 
side of  the  cities  and  larger  boroughs. 
Nor  would  any  one  except  a  demagogue 
argue  that  the  passage  of  laws  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  school  money  is  a  refiection 
upon  the  integrity  of  directors  generally. 
Honest  ofi&cials  never  feel  the  legal  re- 
strictions designed  to  curb  dishonest  men. 
To  remove  the  opportunities  for  bribery 
and  for  the  unwise  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  is  a  patriotic  duty  from 
which  no  legislator  should  try  to  escape. 

THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

The  fact  that  our  school  appropriation 
was  gradually  increased  until  it  reached 
the  magnificent  sum  of  five  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  has  occasioned  favorable 
comment  among  statesmen  and  educators 
elsewhere  and  given  us  front  rank  in  State 
support  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  public  sentiment  has 
fully  justified  the  legislature  in  not  di- 
minishing for  the  next  two  years  the 
amount  heretofore  set  apart  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  new  legislation  on 
compulsory  attendance  at  school  has  im- 
posed new  duties  and  new  burdens  upon 
the  school  districts.  Free  text- books 
have  enabled  the  youth  who  could  not 
find  regular  employment  to  attend  school 
for  a  longer  time ;  and  this  has  led  to  a 
larger  enrollment  and  occasional  crowd- 
ing in  the  upper  grades,  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  additional  teachers. 
During  periods  of  financial  depression  the 
rural  districts  need  State  aid  more  than 
at  any  other  time.  Moreover,  with  the 
return  of  better  times  the  argument  for 
reducing  the  State  appropriation  should 
cease  to  have  any  weight  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  For  in  school 
affairs  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  policy 
of  the  statesman  from  that  of  the  politician. 
The  politician  looks  forward  to  the  next 
election,  the  statesman  to  the  next  gene- 
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ration.  The  statesman  thinks  of  the  future 
of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  republic ; 
hence  there  is  no  interest  dearer  to  his 
heart  than  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  mere  politician  is  sometimes  willing 
to  reduce  the  appropriation  to  schools  so 
that  more  money  may  be  set  apart  for 
purposes  dearer  to  his  heart ;  but  public 
sentiment  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  a 
point  where  a  vote  to  reduce  the  appro- 
priation to  the  public  schools,  or  any  other 
act  calculated  to  harm  our  school  system, 
will  mean  political  burial. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Of  the  most  far-reaching  consequence 
to  all  the  schools,  is  the  new  method  of 
distributing  the  annual  appropriation. 
The  appropriation  which  is  paid  to  the 
districts  during  the  current  year,  is,  of 
course,  distributed  under  the  old  law,  and 
the  injustice  due  to  errors  in  the  return  of 
taxables  from  several  counties  has  been 
adjusted  as  far  as  possible.  Since  under 
the  new  law  one-third  of  the  appropria- 
tion will  continue  to  be  distributed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  taxables,  it  is 
the  interest  of  every  taxpayer  to  see  that 
a  correct  return  is  made  through  the 
Commissioners'  office  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  number  of 
paid  teachers  regularly  employed,  which 
forms  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  an- 
other third  of  the  appropriation,  is  easily 
obtained,  since  it  excludes  from  the  count 
of  teachers  those  who  are  employed  as 
substitutes  or  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
during  the  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion was  made.  But  the  enumeration  of 
the  children  of  school  age  between  six  and 
sixteen  years,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
distribution  of  the  remaining  third,  will 
require  greater  care.  The  form  of  the 
blanks  for.  this  enumeration  was  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  written  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney  General,  the  State 
Superintendent  caused  the  same  to  be 
forwarded  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to 
the  County  Commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  for  distribution  to  the  Assessors. 
This  enumeration  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  enumeration  of  persons 
required  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
making  attendance  at  school  compulsory. 

No  one  can  tell  how  the  several  districts 
will  be  affected  by  this  change  until  the 
three  kinds  of  returns  have  been  made 
and  tabulated.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  under  the  new  method  more  money 


will  be  paid  to  the  rural  districts.  That 
the  cities  and  larger  boroughs  have  a 
financial  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
rural  schools,  is  evident  upon  a  moment's 
reflection.  If  those  who  flock  to  the  cen- 
tres of  population  as  soon  as  their  school 
days  have  ended  are  well  educated,  they 
become  not  only  better  citizens,  but  also 
better  consumers  and  better  producers. 
The  ignorant  as  a  rule  drift  into  the  class 
of  unskilled  laborers,  and  live  in  homes 
lacking  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
modern  life.  The  educated  aspire  to 
homes  supplied  with  the  comforts,  the 
conveniences  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
luxuries  of  the  highest  civilization.  If 
those  who  remain  on  the  farm  are  well 
educated  they  will  lead  a  richer,  fuller 
life,  and  buy  more  of  that  which  the  city 
makes,  imports  and  sells.  Hence  every 
man  who  has  a  financial  interest  at  all, 
has  a  financial  interest  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  country  schools. 

OTHER  NEW  I,EGISI.ATlON. 

Of  superlative  importance  are  the 
amendments  to  the  law  making  attend- 
ance at  school  compulsory.  By  these 
amendments  the  opening  of  the  schools 
is  specified  as  the  time  when  pupils  of 
the  required  age  shall  begin  school,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  school  board ; 
provision  is  made  for  a  more  careful 
enumeration  of  the  pupils  and  for  the 
adding  of  omitted  names ;  the  age  limit 
is  extended  to  sixteen  years  in  the  case 
of  youth  not  regularly  engaged  in  some 
useful  employment ;  and  power  is  given 
directors  to  provide  in  special  schools  for 
the  proper  care,  maintenance  and  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  prove  incorrigible  by 
the  methods  and  discipline  of  the  ordi- 
nary school.  The  required  time  of  at- 
tendance is  changed  from  sixteen  weeks 
to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  entire  term. 
In  districts  having  the  minimum  term  of 
six  months,  this  will  add  only  four  days 
to  the  required  time.  The  chief  signifi- 
cance of  the  change  is  seen  in  the 
cities  and  larger  boroughs.  In  districts 
having  a  term  of  seven  months  the 
amendment  adds  eighteen  days,  in  eight 
month  districts  thirty-two  days,  in  nine 
months  districts  forty-six  days,  and  in 
ten  months  districts  sixty  days  to  the 
eighty  days  required  by  the  former  law. 
These  amendments  will  take  many  a 
child  from  the  streets  and  bring  it  under 
the  beneficent  influence  of  the  school,  and 
thus  go  far  toward  making  illiteracy  im- 
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possible  among  our  people.  The  eflFect 
of  these  changes  will,  of  course,  be  very 
small  where  public  sentiment  does  not 
aid  the  directors  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Probably  the  most  important 
duty  now  is  to  create  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  punishing  parents  and  guardians 
whose  negligence  deprives  the  child  of  its 
right  to  an  education.  In  antiquity  the 
father  had  the  power  to  decide  whether 
his  child  should  live.  In  the  progress  of 
civilization  the  State  gradually  assumed 
the  duty  of  securing  to  the  child  its  right 
to  life,  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  In 
this  century  the  child's  right  to  grow 
was  secured  by  laws  restricting  child 
labor  in  mines  and  factories.  When  the 
schools  were  made  accessible  alike  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  a  great  step  was  taken 
towards  securing  to  every  child  the  op- 
portunity for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education.  But  ignorance 
and  illiteracy  will  not  be  banished  from 
our  Commonwealth  until  all  the  people 
feel  that  a  child's  right  to  life,  health, 
happiness,  knowledge,  and  moral  train- 
ing must  not  be  abridged  either  by  the 
cupidity,  the  carelessness  or  the  indi- 
gence of  the  parents,  or  by  the  wayward- 
ness and  short-sightedness  of  the  children 
themselves.  The  instances  in  which  the 
amended  law  fails,  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  teachers,  superintendents  and 
directors,  and  if  necessary,  additional 
remedies  should  be  devised.  In  a  Com- 
monwealth that  spends  millions  upon  the 
schools,  the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  the 
educator  and  the  lawmaker  should  not 
abate  until  full  and  e£fective  remedies 
for  all  unnecessary  absence  from  school 
have  been  found  ^nd  applied. 

PRKB  UBRARIKS. 

When  in  the  next  century  some  his- 
torian shall  give  an  account  of  the  educa- 
tional development  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
will  record  it  as  a  fact  passing  strange 
and  well-nigh  incapable  of  explanation 
that  for  more  than  three  decades  there 
stood  upon  our  statute  books  a  law  pre- 
venting boards  of  directors  from  appro- 
priating any  school  funds  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  a  school  library  except  such 
works  of  a  strictly  professional  character 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  improvement 
of  the  teachers.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
University  in  New  England  whose  au- 
thorities at  one  time  passed  a  rule  exclud- 
ing all  students  below  the  Sophomore  class 
from  the  use  of  the  College  library.   Such 


legislation  should  have  been  impossible 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  more  books  were  printed 
than  in  all  the  other  colonies  taken 
together.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  Sunday-schools  which  sought 
to  supply  a  felt  want,  even  if  the  books 
purchased  by  their  committees  were  not 
always  well  selected.  Fortunately  a  new 
era  is  beginning  to  dawn  both  in  library 
legislation  and  in  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  children.  The  Act  of  May  18, 
1893,  provides  for  the  purchase  and  fur- 
nishing of  text-books  and  supplies  to  the 
pupils  free  of  cost.  The  Act  of  June  28, 
1895,  empowers  the  directors  to  levy,  for 
the  purchase,  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  library,  a  tax  not  exceed- 
ing one  mill  in  any  one  year  on  the  valu- 
ation of  the  property  assessed  for  school 
purposes.  The  same  act  authorizes  the 
directors,  with  due  regard  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  citizens,  to  set  aside  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  any  school  house,  now  or 
hereafter  erected,  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses of  such  library.  *  A  supplement  to 
this  Act  became  a  law  on  March  30,  1897. 
It  authorizes  directors  to  lend  aid  to  free 
libraries  already  in  existence,  and  to  levy 
for  this  purpose  the  tax  provided  for  in 
the  original  Act.  Other  legislation  auth- 
orizes the  councils  of  boroughs  and  cities 
to  establish  free  libraries.  These  several 
Acts  of  Assembly  have  begun  to  bear 
fruit.  In  Newport  township,  Luzerne 
county,  for  instance,  the  directors  levied 
half  a  mill  and  purchased  about  five  hun- 
dred volumes.  In  Altoona  a  library  of 
27,000  volumes  has  been  made  accessible 
to  the  pupils  in  the  advanced  grades.  The 
reports  of  the  Superintendents  show  that 
thousands  of  volumes  have  been  added  to 
libraries  newly  established  or  already  in 
existence.  Sometimes  the  teachers  and 
pupils  organize  movements  to  raise  money 
for  library  purposes.  In  Potter  County, 
under  the  lead  of  the  Superintendent,  a 
movement  has  been  started  to  raise  at 
least  one  dollar  in  this  way  in  every  school. 
Many  will  raise  more,  but  even  if  only 
the  minimum  is  obtained,  it  will  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  reading  tables  upon 
which,  as  in  many  homes,  the  latest  book 
or  periodical  can  be  placed  so  as  to  be  ac- 
cessible at  any  time  to  any  person  with  a 
few  minutes  of  spare  time  at  his  disposal. 
If  the  pupils  become  interested  in  good 
reading,  they  will  reach  the  parents,  and 
through  them  the  directors,  who  may  thus 
be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
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privilege  of  providing  library  facilities  in 
their  school  district. 

The  school  board  of  Erie  has  begun  the 
erection  of  a  new  library  building,  the 
contract  price  of  which  exceeds  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  exclusive  of  heat- 
ing and  plumbing.  In  addition  to  the 
free  libraries  mentioned  in  the  last  report, 
the  library  established  at  Danville, 
through  the  munificence  of  the  late 
Thomas  Beaver,  is  deserving  of  special 
mention.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1888, 
with  nearly  six  thousand  volumes  and  an 
endowment  fund  of  fifty  f housand  dollars. 
It  now  has  ten  thousand  volumes  and  a 
circulation  of  more  than  thirty  thousand 
volumes.  The  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
have  access  to  the  reference  books  at  all 
times,  and  are  allowed  to  take  out  books 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  A  list  of  books  in 
history  and  civics  was  prepared  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  establishment  of  libraries  may  not 
always  be  a  blessing  unmixed  with  evil. 
The  best  of  God's  and  man's  gifts  may  be 
abused  and  turned  into  a  curse.  A  boy 
or  girl  engaged  incessantly  in  the  reading 
of  fiction  may  go  to  pieces  intellectually. 
The  books  of  a  library  should  be  well 
selected,  and  the  reading  of  the  pupils 
should  be  wisely  directed.  A  hungry  boy 
will  eat  inferior  food  if  the  best  is  not 
within  reach.  A  pupil  who  has  acquired 
the  art  of  getting  thought  from  the  printed 
page,  will  devour  trashy  literature  if  the 
hunger  of  his  soul  is  not  appeased  by  in- 
tellectual food  proper  in  kind  and  quantity. 
Hence  it  should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  the  school  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the 
best  books ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  un- 
less collections  of  the  best  books  are  placed 
within  reach  of  the  pupils.  Here  lies  our 
opportunity  to  mould  the  intellectual  and 
moral  life  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  re- 
public. Let  any  one  make  the  test,  and 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many 
grown  people  have  never  read  a  book 
through.  And  of  those  who  do  read 
books,  how  many  read  them  as  if  they 
were  perusing  a  newspaper.  The  con- 
tents are  poured  through  the  mind  as 
water  through  a  sieve.  The  little  that 
remains  is  soon  evaporated.  The  power 
to  forget  useless  knowledge  may  be  a 
valuable  attribute  of  the  mind,  though 
the  habit  of  forgetting  quickly  what  we 
read  in  the  daily  papers  has  a  pernicious 
efiFect  upon  the  memory.  The  ability  to 
direct  the  pupil's  reading  is  a  mark  of  the 
highest  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Many 


teachers  would  be  greatly  assisted  by  the 
appointment  of  committees  at  the  annual 
Institute  for  the  purpose  of  carefully  pre- 
paring lists  of  books,  giving  the  first 
hundred  volumes  that  should  be  bought 
for  school  libraries,  and  then  groups  of  a 
hundred  for  subsequent  purchases. 

In  the  preparation  of  such  lists,  due  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  De  Quincey's  divi- 
sion of  books  into  two  classes.  *'  In  his 
essay  on  Alexander  Pope,"  says  Prof. 
Phelps,  '*you  will  find  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed a  vital  distinction  between  the 
literature  of  power  and  the  literature  of 
knowledge.  The  function  of  the  literature 
of  knowledge  is  to  teach  ;  that  of  the  liter- 
ature of  power  is  to  move.  *  The  first  is  a 
rudder ;  the  second  a  sail.*  To  illustrate, 
he  inquires,  *  What  do  you  learn  from 
the  Paradise  Lost  ?  Nothing  at  all.  What 
do  you  learn  from  a  cookery  book  ?  Some- 
thing you  did  not  know  before,  on  every 
page.  But  would  you,  therefore,  put  the 
cookery  book  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
Paradise  Lost  ?  What  you  owe  to  Milton 
is  not  any  knowledge  of  which  a  million 
separate  items  are  but  a  million  advanc- 
ing steps  on  the  same  earthly  level. 
What  you  owe  is  power ;  that  is,  expan- 
sion and  exercise  to  your  own  latent 
capacity  of  sympathy  with  the  infinite, 
where  every  pulse  and  each  separate  influx 
is  a  step  upwards — a  step  ascending,  as 
upon  Jacob's  ladder,  from  earth  to  mys- 
terious altitudes." 

The  thirst  which  the  normal  child  feels 
for  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  has  often  led 
committees  to  neglect  the  literature  of 
power  in  the  selection  of  books  for  school  1  i- 
braries.  Dictionaries,  books  of  reference, 
nature  readers,  biographies  of  great  men 
and  histories  of  great  persons,  should  of 
course  be  found  in  every  library.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  great 
masterpieces  of  literature  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  average  youth.  Homer  was 
the  text-book  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  story  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  have  been  used  to 

?:eat  advantage  in  the  modem  school, 
he  best  literature  of  the  English  tongue 
belongs  pre-eminently  to  the  literature  of 
power.  The  books  selected  for  supple- 
mentary reading,  as  well  as  the  school 
readers,  should  contain  the  stepping 
stones  to  this  literature. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the  value 
of  books  for  the  working  classes. 
**  Books,"  says  he,  ** are  peculiarly  nee- 
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essary  to  the  working-men  in  our  towns. 
Their  life  is  one  of  much  monotony.  The 
savage  has  a  far  more  varied  existence. 
He  must  watch  the  habits  of  the  game  he 
hunts,  their  migrations  and  feeding- 
grounds  ;  he  must  know  where  and  how 
to  fish ;  even  the  lighting  of  a  fire,  so 
easy  now,  is  to  him  a  matter  of  labor 
and  skill.  The  agricultural  laborer 
turns  his  hand  to  many  things.  He 
ploughs  and  sows,  mows  and  reaps.  He 
plants  at  one  season,  uses  the  bill-hook 
and  the  axe  at  another.  He  looks  after 
the  sheep  and  pigs  and  cows.  To  hold 
the  plough,  to  lay  a  fence,  or  tie  up  a 
sheaf,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  looks. 
It  is  said  of  Wordsworth  that  a  stranger 
having  on  one  occasion  asked  to  see  his 
study,  the  maid  said :  *  This  is  master's 
room,  but  he  studies  in  the  fields.'  The 
agricultural  laborer  learns  a  great  deal 
in  the  fields.  He  knows  much  more 
than  we  give  him  credit  for,  only  it  is 
field-learning,  not  book-learning,  and 
none  the  worse  for  that.'* 

**  But  the  man  who  works  in  a  shop  or 
manufactory  has  a  much  more  monoton- 
ous life.  He  is  confined  to  one  process, 
or,  perhaps,  even  one  part  of  a  process, 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  He  ac- 
quires, no  doubt,  a  skill  little  short  of 
miraculous,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
narrow.  If  he  is  not  himself  to  become  a 
mere  animated  '  machine,  he  must  gen- 
erally obtain,  and  in  some  cases  he  can 
only  obtain,  the  necessary  variety  and 
interest  from  the  use  of  books.  There  is 
happily  now  some  tendency  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labor,  except,  indeed,  in 
shops,  and  what  is  less  satisfactory,  there 
are  times  when  work  is  slack.  But  the 
hours  of  leisure  should  not  be  hours  of 
idleness ;  leisure  is  one  of  the  grandest 
blessings,  idleness  one  of  the  greatest 
curses — one  is  the  source  of  happiness,  the 
other  of  misery.  Suppose  a  poor  man 
has  for  a  few  days  no  work,  what  is  he  to 
do  ?  How  is  he  to  employ  his  time  ?  If 
he  has  access  to  a  library,  it  need  no 
longer  be  lost. 

*  *  The  reasons  for  educating  our  children 
apply  equally  to  those  grown- up.  We  have 
now  all  over  the  country  good  elementary 
schools.  We  do  our  best  to  educate  our 
children.  We  teach  them  to  read,  and 
try  to  give  them  a  love  of  reading.  Why 
do  we  do  this?  Because  we  believe  that 
no  one  can  study  without  being  the  better 
for  it,  that  it  tends  to  make  the  man  the 
better  workman,  and  the  workman  the 


better  man.  But  education  ought  never 
to  stop,  and  the  library  is  the  school  for 
the  grown-up.  There  is  a  story  that 
King  Alfred,  when  a  child,  once  set  his 
heart  on  a  book.  *  He  shall  have  the 
book,'  said  his  mother,  *when  he  can 
read  it ; '  and  by  that  title  Alfred  won  it. 
Ourchildren  have  learnt  to  read;  have  they 
not  also  the  same  title  to  books  ?  Many 
of  those  who  are  not  Socialists  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  would  be  so  if  they  thought 
Socialism  would  have  the  effect  which  its 
advocates  anticipate.  It  is  because  we  do 
not  believe  that  Socialism  in  the  ordinary 
sense  would  promote  *  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number,'  that  we  are  not 
Socialists.  But  the  difi&culties  we  feel 
do  not  apply  to  books.  It  is  said  that  a 
poor  woman  seeing  the  sea  for  the  first 
time  was  delighted.  *It  is  grand,'  she 
said,  *  to  see  something  of  which  there  is 
enough  for  everybody.'  Well,  there  are 
books  enough  for  every  one,  and  the  best 
books  are  the  cheapest.  Reading  is  a 
pleasure  as  towhich  wealth  gives  scarcely 
any  advantage.  This  applies  to  few  other 
things.  We  who  are  engaged  in  the 
*  puzzle  of  business '  seem  always  to  wish 
for  rather  more  than  we  have.  But  in 
books  fortune  showers  on  us  more  than 
we  can  possibly  use." 

THE  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE. 

Once  in  each  year  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  authorized  and  required  to  con- 
vene his  teachers  and  organize  them  into 
an  institute  for  improvement  in  the  science 
and  art  of  education.  The  time  and  place 
of  meeting,  the  selection  of  the  instruct- 
ors and  the  general  management,  are  by 
law  entirely  subject  to  his  control.  The 
interest  which  each  superintendent  feels 
in  the  success  of  his  institute,  has  led  to  a 
care  in  the  making  of  the  programme,  an 
adaptation  of  the  exercises  to  local  needs, 
and  a  stirring  up  of  the  people  generally, 
seldom  if  ever  attained  in  states  which 
impose  upon  the  school  department  the 
duty  of  managing  the  teachers'  institutes. 
The  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania  do  not 
vest  in  the  state  superintendent  any 
authority  or  impose  upon  him  any  duties 
in  connection  with  the  annual  institutes ; 
but  through  the  courtesy  of  the  several 
county  and  city  superintendents  he  and 
his  deputies  have  been  privileged  to  ad- 
dress all  the  teachers  of  the  State  at  least 
once,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  a 
number  of  times  during  the  last  four 
years.     Comparison  of  the  overflowing 
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houses  which  now  greet  the  school  officials 
with  the  slim  audience  of  the  early  days 
of  the  system,  shows  how  the  interest  in 
the  public  schools  has  grown  everywhere. 
Personal  observation  of  teachers'  gather- 
ings in  other  States  warrants  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  laws  relating  to  the  annual 
institute  cannot  be  improved.  It  must 
not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  insti- 
tutes themselves  cannot  be  improved. 
Often  the  halls  in  which  they  must  be 
held  are  overcrowded  and  poorly  venti- 
lated. Sometimes  the  sessions  are  pro- 
longed until  the  teachers  lose  the  power 
to  listen  with  due  attention  and  to  assim- 
ilate what  they  hear.  Occasionally  too 
much  money  is  expended  upon  evening 
entertainments,  so  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  employ  the  best  talent  for  the 
day  sessions.  At  times  the  lecturer, 
when  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
large  audience,  is  tempted  to  talk  to  the 
galleries  instead  of  the  teachers  for  whose 
benefit  the  institute  was  convened.  The 
habit  of  moralizing  with  anecdotes  of  the 
goody-goody  sort,  or  of  appealing  to  the 
moral  sentiments  by  tales  about  vicious 
youth,  wastes  valuable  time.  Worst  of 
all,  the  funny  story  with  no  point  in  it 
beyond  the  merriment  it  creates,  may  de- 
stroy the  intellectual  tone  of  the  meetings 
if  the  speaker  does  not  possess  the  power 
to  bring  the  hearers  back  speedily  to  the 
earnest  problems  which  should  engage 
the  attention,  yea,  the  best  thought  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  children 
while  at  school.  The  superintendents 
are  gradually  learning  how  to  overcome 
these  and  other  defects,  so  that  on  the 
whole  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
system  of  Annual  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  annual  institute  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  creating  and  moulding 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  four  states 
(the  others  being  Massachusetts,  Virginia 
and  Kentucky),  which  use  the  word  Com- 
monwealth in  their  State  Constitution. 
This  is  significant.  In  the  Empire  state 
there  is  a  tendency  to  centralize  power  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  our  state  the  tendency  is 
to  vest  the  power  in  a  school  board  whose 
members  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
people.  Hence  among  us  the  solution  of 
all  school  questions  depends  very  largely 
upon  public  opinion.  If  the  tax-payer  is 
convinced  that  education  pays,  he  pays 
his  school  tax  without  grumbling  and 


votes  for  men  who,  as  directors,  will  give 
the  rising  generation  ample  educational 
advantages.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
men  in  whose  vision  the  almighty  dollar 
occupies  so  large  a  space  that  they  can  see 
nothing  else  in  the  heavens  above  or  on 
the  earth  beneath.  They  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  any  movement  which  does  not 
put  money  into  their  purse  or  swell  the 
size  of  their  bank  account.  The  way  to 
deal  with  them  is  to  outvote  them.  They 
are  more  afraid  of  ballots  than  of  bullets. 
Bullets  they  can  dodge  and  flee  from; 
ballots  they  must  face  if  they  wish  to  run 
for  the  legislature  or  for  school  director. 
In  the  more  enlightened  communities  it 
is  possible  to  influence  a  majority  of  the 
voters  by  appealing  to  the  ambition,  hope, 
and  love  which  parents  cherish  for  their 
children,  and  by  showing  that  education 
enriches  and  promotes  the  higher  life  of 
a  people,  that  it  gives  them  a  better  grasp 
of  civic  and  social  duties,  that  it  dimin- 
ishes vice  and  crime,  and  that  it  en- 
hances the  prosperity  of  a  nation  by 
creating  a  demand  for  what  the  artisan 
makes  and  the  merchant  sells. 

The  fact  that  about  five- sixths  of  those 
who  are  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in 
our  penitentiaries,  can  read  and  write,  is 
sometimes  quoted  to  show  that  the  public 
schools  increase  rather  than  diminish 
crime.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  a 
fallacy.  The  criminals  who  can  not  read 
and  write  should  be  compared  with  the 
total  illiterate  population,  excluding  those 
who  are  too  young  to  have  had  schooling 
sufficient  for  learning  to  read  and  write. 
This  percentage  should  then  be  compared 
with  that  obtained  by  comparing  the 
criminals  who  can  read  and  write  with  the 
total  number  who  have  been  taught  read- 
ing and  writing.  The  census  of  1890 
furnishes  the  figures  for  these  compari- 
sons. Of  the  illiterate  about  one  in 
twenty-five  hundred  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary;  of  those  able  to  read  and 
write,  one  in  about  fifty-six  hundred.  In 
other  words,  if  two  groups  of  one  hundred 
men  representing  these  two  classes  were 
followed  in  their  career,  more  than  twice 
as  many  criminals  would  be  found  coming 
from  the  illiterate  group  as  from  the  other 
group.  Moreover,  our  statistics  are  con- 
stantly modified  by  the  influx  of  foreign- 
ers. Of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
immigrants  arriving  at  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
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nearly  two-thirds,  indicated  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  as  their 
destination.   The  majority  of  these  belong 
to  the  class  of  unskilled  laborers,  the 
dass  from  which  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  criminals  are  derived.     In  England 
the  statistics  are  not  vitiated  by  this  influx 
of  emigrants  from  the  uneducated  popu- 
lations of  the  Old  World.    Sir  John  Lub- 
bock estimates  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  Education  Act  the  number  of  crimi- 
nals has  diminished  one-third,  whilst  the 
population  has  increased  by  one-third. 
The  annual  saving  in  prison  expenses  he 
estimates  at  four  million  pounds  sterling. 
Moreover  the  relative  number  of  those  on 
the  pauper  lists  has  diminished  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  involve  the  saving  of  an 
additional  eight  million  pounds.     If  the 
effort  to  make  ignorance  impossible  in 
England  has  saved  in  prison  expenses 
and  on  the  pauper  list  the  annual  sum  of 
twelve  million  pounds  sterling,  or  about 
sixty  million  dollars  in  our  currency,  who 
will  deny  that  education  pays?  It  would 
be  unfair  to  quote  the  schools  of  France, 
which  have  been  completely  secularized, 
or  the  statistics  of  states  whose  statutes 
recognize  fewer  offences  as  punishable  by 
law. 

Commissioner  Harris  has  shown  the 
efiect  of  education  upon  the  earning 
capacity  of  a  people  by  comparing  the 
State  which  pays  teachers  the  highest 
salaries  and  has  the  longest  term,  with 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  introduction  to  **  Martin's 
Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public 
School  System  "  (page  15)  he  says  : 

**I  find  by  the  returns  made  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  that  the 
total  amount  of  school  education  that 
each  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  is  re- 
ceiving on  an  average — basing  the  cal- 
culation on  the  attendance  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  the  length  of  the 
annual  school  term — is  nearly  seven 
years  of  two  hundred  days  each,  while 
the  average  schooling  given  each  citizen 
in  the  whole  nation  is  only  four  and  three 
tenths  of  such  years.  No  other  State  is 
giving  so  much  education  to  its  people 
as  Massachusetts,  and  yet  all  the  educa- 
tion given  in  all  its  institutions  does  not 
amount  on  an  average  to  so  much  as 
seven-eighths  of  an  elementary  education 
of  eight  years.  Even  Massachusetts  is 
not  over  educating  her  people.  But  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  connection  be- 
tween the  fact  that  while  her  citizens  get 


nearly  twice  the  national  average  amount 
of  education,  her  wealth  producing 
power  as  compared  with  other  States- 
stands  almost  in  the  same  ratio — namely 
(in  1885)  at  seventy- three  cents  per  day 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  while 
the  average  for  the  whole  nation  was 
only  forty  cents.'* 

This  excess  of  wages  amounts  an- 
nually for  the  entire  population  ta 
the  magnifi6ent  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars,  or 
twenty-five  times  the  amount  expended 
upon  the  public  schools.  If  a  dollar  put 
into  the  schools  yields  such  return  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  people,  does  it  not 
follow  that  money  spent  in  the  right 
education  of  the  people  is  the  best  in- 
vestment of  public  funds  ever  made  ? 

RIGHT  AND  WRONG  EDUCATION. 

The  phrase,  right  education,  implies- 
that  there  is  a  wrong  education.  It  be- 
hooves the  teacher  and  the  superintend- 
ent to  guard  against  the  kind  of  education 
which  issues  in  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. If  a  school  causes  its  pupils  to- 
despise  honest  toil  or  useful  skill,  it  may 
unfit  them  for  their  duties  in  after  life.  If 
it  confines  its  training  to  the  muscles  that. 
**wag  the  tongue  and  wield  the  pen," 
the  result  may  be  a  generation  of  weak- 
lings. If  it  centralizes  ambition  upon 
superiority  in  sports  and  games,  it  with- 
draws attention  from  the  real  purpose  for 
which  schools  are  established  and  main- 
tained. If  education  intensifies  human 
selfishness  instead  of  cultivating  the  spirit, 
of  **live  and  let  live,"  it  unfits  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  best  service  to  the  nation 
and  the  race.  If  it  instils  ideals  which 
are  untrue  to  life  and  incapable  of  realiza- 
tion, it  dooms  the  pupil  to  discontent  and: 
disappointment.  If  it  begets  tastes,  de- 
sires and  ambitions  which  cannot  be  grati- 
fied, it  must  prove  a  bane  to  true  happi- 
ness. Fortunately  this  is  hardly  possible 
in  the  domain  of  the  higher  life.  There 
may  be  lack  of  opportunity  for  the  attain- 
ment of  riches  or  learning  or  official  posi- 
tion. The  lower  life  turns  upon  what  we 
eat  and  drink  and  wear,  upon  the  houses 
we  live  in  and  the  luxuries  we  enjoy,  and 
upon  this  plane  education  may  beget 
tastes  which  cannot  be  gratified.  But  the 
higher  life  has  to  do  with  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  with  the  things 
of  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the  soul,  with 
lofty  thoughts  and  noble  sentiments  and 
holy  purposes.     For  the  gratification  of 
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tastes  in  this  domain  the  opportunity  is 
never  lacking.  Every  pupil  may  be 
trained  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art,  to  contemplate  the  truths  which 
science,  literature  and  religion  reveal,  to 
■cherish  faith ,  hope  and  love.  The  choicest 
fruits  of  the  school  are  visible  in  the 
higher  life  of  the  people — the  domain  in 
which  there  is  no  room  for  lasting  discon- 
tent and  disappointment. 

HIGH  SCHOOI3. 

The  influence  of  the  elementary  school 
is  now  felt  in  every  township  of  the  State. 
A  new  era  is  dawning  in  more  advanced 
education.  In  some  of  the  cities  and 
larger  boroughs  the  high  school  attend- 
ance has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  Ave 
years.  An  attempt  is  made  in  this  report 
to  give  a  list  of  high  schools  with  their 
courses  of  study.  Without  doubt  more 
should  be  done  to  establish  high  schools 
in  rural  districts  and  to  give  commercial 
and  industrial  education  in  our  city  high 
schools.  The  era  of  manual  training  has 
hardly  begun  to  dawn  outside  of  the  first 
district  (Philadelphia).  The  closing  de- 
cade of  the  nineteenth  century  is  witness- 
ing the  fiercest  industrial  and  commercial 
war  ever  waged,  and  every  eflFort  should 
be  made  in  public  and  private  schools  to 
fit  our  youth  to  engage  in  trade  and  com- 
merce at  home  and  abroad. 

THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TERM. 

Under  the  Act  for  the  distribution  of  the 
school  appropriation  more  money  will  go 
to  the  sparsely  settled  rural  districts. 
This  should  be  used  to  secure  more  effici- 
ent teachers  and  to  lengthen  the  school 
term.  If  such  a  result  does  not  follow, 
public  opinion  will  turn  against  the  new 
law  and  cause  its  repeal.  This  will  leave 
the  country  schools  in  worse  shape  than 
they  now  are  or  ever  have  been.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  all  efforts  to  lengthen 
the  minimum  term  from  six  to  seven 
months  have  thus  far  ended  in  failure. 
The  plea  that  the  people  cannot  bear  the 
expense  was  used  when  the  free  schools 
were  established,  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  used  whenever  men  are  afraid  of  losing 
votes,  or  fear  that  there  will  not  be  money 
enough  for  purposes  dearer  to  their  heart 
than  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Some  vote  against  the  lengthening 
of  the  school  term  because  they  are  anx- 
ious to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  whom  they  represent. 
Others  plant  themselves  on  the  side  of 
progress,  believing  that  legislation  can  be 


made  a  means  of  educating  public  opinion, 
and  that  posterity  will  justify  their  course 
just  as  history  now  lauds  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
early  advocates  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem. If  right  education  is  the  best  prep-, 
aration  for  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war, 
he  is  the  true  friend  of  the  children  who 
strives  to  give  them  educational  advant- 
ages in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  children  of  other  states  and  other 
lands.  If  the  country  boys  and  girls  are 
as  good  as  those  of  the  city,  they  deserve 
equal  educational  facilities;  and  the  legis- 
lator whose  vote  deprives  them  of  these 
must  be  an  enemy  of  the  farmer,  because 
his  vote  diminishes  the  future  value  of 
the  most  important  crop  of  the  farm — the 
farmer's  sons  and  daughters. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY. 

A  distinct  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
study  of  Pennsylvania  history.  No  State 
can  boast  of  more  historic  soil  and  of  more 
events  of  national  importance.  Learned 
societies  are  investigating  as  never  before 
the  part  which  our  forefathers  took  in  the 
development  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
in  the  founding  of  the  nation.  The  results 
of  their  labors  are  discussed  at  county  in- 
stitutes and  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
text-books  which  aim  to  bring  the  lead- 
ing facts  within  reach  of  the  teachers  and 
their  pupils.  The  interest  in  local  and 
national  history  which  has  been  created 
by  these  means,  will  stimulate  our  state 
pride  and  cause  our  children  to  emulate 
the  unselfish  deeds  and  the  heroic  services 
of  former  generations. 

In  order  to  aid  this  movement,  the  por- 
traits of  two  distinguished  superintend- 
ents of  the  common  schools,  Thos.  H. 
Burrowes  and  James  P.  Wickersham, 
were  used  as  the  frontispiece  for  the  re- 
ports of  1895  and  1896  respectively.  The 
report  of  this  year  will  contain  the  picture 
of  Henry  C.  Hickok,  another  of  our  State 
Superintendents  whose  service  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education  deserves  lasting 
recognition.  Like  some  others  who  did 
much  to  shape  and  improve  our  school 
system,  he  is  not  a  native  of  this  state, 
but  he  early  identified  himself  with  our 
people.  Bom  April  26,  18 18,  in  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  and  brought  to  Union 
county,  Pa.,  with  his  father's  family  in 
1822,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  April  27th,  1840.  He  was 
called  by  Governor  Pollock  to  the  office 
of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common 
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Schools  January  19,  1855.  The  Act  to 
separate  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction from  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  he  prepared,  be- 
came a  law  on  May  20,  1857.  O^  ^^^ 
first  Monday  of  June  in  that  year  he  be- 
came State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  and  held  the  office  for  three 
years.  He  helped  effectively  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  act  under  which 
thirteen  magnificent  State  Normal  Schools 
liave  been  established.  His  untiring  vigi- 
lance and  zeal,  with  Governor  Pollock's 
unflinching  support,  enabled  him  to  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  protection  of  the 
act  of  1854  and  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendency,  which  was  unpopular  to  a  de- 
gree that  the  present  generation  would 
find  it  difficult  to  understand.  The  act 
of  1854  placed  our  system  far  in  advance 
of  other  State  systems  which  have  either 
never  had  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent or  never  specified  the  professional 
and  literary  qualifications  of  those  hold- 
ing the  office.  The  effect  of  the  examina- 
tions by  County  Superintendents  was 
soon  felt;  the  office  being  firmly  sustained 
grew  in  public  favor;  its  unpopularity 
gradually  passed  away;  and  to-day  at  the 
age  of  fourscore  years,  Mr.  Hickok  has 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  policy  fully 
justified  by  the  results  and  approved  by 
every  student  of  our  educational  history. 
I  cannot  close  this  report  without  a 
reference  to  my  reappointment.  Words 
fail  to  express  my  sense  of  gratitude  and 
obligation  to  his  Excellency,  Governor 
D.  H.  Hastings,  for  this  high  mark  of 
appreciation.  I  also  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  honorable  members  of  the 
Senate  for  their  promptness  and  unani- 
mity in  confirming  the  appointment,  to 
the  editors  of  the  leading  papers  and  to 
the  many  prominent  citizens  and  teachers 
who  emphasized  their  conviction  that  the 
schools  should  be  lifted  above  the  muta- 
tions of  politics.  The  Governor,  the 
legislature,  the  press  and  the  people  have 
shown  and  are  showing  a  degree  of  in- 
terest in  the  conduct  and  improvement  of 
the  schools,  that  augurs  great  things  for 
the  future.  Let  the  good  of  the  children 
be  and  continue  to  be  the  watchword  in 
every  phase  of  rural,  city  and  State 
administration  of  the  schools;  and  in  no 
long  time  Pennsylvania  will  take  front 
rank  educationally,  as  well  as  industrially, 
among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffbr. 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
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OT  many  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  J.  C. 
Burroughs  visited  a  Chicago  school- 
room, where  he  found  a  class  reciting 
with  listless  interest  from  one  of  the 
graded  school  readers.  He  asked  the 
teacher  in  charge  why  she  did  not  give 
the  children  something  interesting  rather 
than  have  them  go  over  the  same  material 
again  and  again.  Picking  up  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
containing  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book, 
which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  he  asked 
her  why  she  did  not  give  them  that,  for 
example.  Her  reply  was  that  there  were 
on  almost  every  page  several  words  that 
the  children  had  never  had  before  in  the 
school-room.  After  some  coaxing  and 
some  show  of  authority,  for  he  was  then 
one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of 
schools,  he  induced  her  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  Wonder- Book. 

The  first  boy  to  read  from  it  very  soon 
ran  across  a  word,  the  meaning  of  which 
he  did  not  understand.  Dr.  Burroughs 
then  asked  other  members  of  the  class  if 
they  could  help  him.  Somewhat  sur- 
prised at  being  called  upon  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  recitation,  one  or  two  raised 
their  hands  and  gave  the  information 
called  for.  After  reading  a  few  more 
lines,  another  hard  word  was  reached, 
and  several  others  in  the  class,  finding 
that  they  were  expected  to  take  part  in 
the  exercise,  raised  their  hands  and  de- 
fined the  word.  This  continued  for  a 
while  until  the  entire  class  had  become 
much  interested  and  were  on  the  alert  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  the  meanings  of  the 
words  which  gave  diflSculty  to  the  pupil, 
who  was  reading. 

At  last  a  word  was  reached,  the  meaning 
of  which  no  one  knew.  The  good  Doctor 
said  that  he  would  not  give  the  meaning, 
and  that  he  should  keep  them  reading 
until  they  could  find  something  in  the 
story  that  would  help  them  out.  After 
reading  some  ten  or  twelve  pages,  when 
even  the  Doctor  had  begun  to  despair  of 
getting  help  from  the  text,  a  phrase  was 
reached  which  revealed  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  question.  At  this 
point  the  children  became  almost  frantic, 
and  waved  their  hands  with  great  glee  at 
their  discovery.  Dr.  Burroughs  quietly 
remarked  to  the  teacher  that  before  talk- 
ing with  children  he  did  not  place  upon 
the  board  and  discuss  the  long  words  he 
expected  to  use,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
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it  was  necessary  to  do  the  same  in  regard 
to  matter  that  they  were  about  to  read  ; 
that  it  was  much  better  for  children  to  try 
to  find  out  something  for  themselves  than 
to  have  everything  told  them. 


CRAZY  MARGET. 


BY  J.  T.  K.  TARPEY. 


FORTY  years  ago,  in  a  picturesque 
little  cottage  set  deep  among  the 
Worcestershire  apple  orchards,  a  man  lay 
dying.  In  the  outer  room  a  group  of 
neighbors  sat  round  the  fire,  talking  in 
hoarse  whispers.  In  the  sick  chamber 
the  young  wife  was  alone  with  her  hus- 
band, her  baby  clasped  close  to  her  breast, 
the  tears  falling  unchecked  down  her  face 
as  she  leant  forward  listening  to  his 
labored  breathing.  Presently  the  sick 
man  stirred,  his  eyes  unclosed,  and  he 
tried  to  speak .  A  fit  of  coughing  choked 
his  utterance,  and  brought  a  couple  of  the 
women  in  from  the  outer  room.  One  of 
them  moistened  his  lips  with  water,  and 
raised  his  head  a  little.  When  all  was 
quiet  again  they  went  out,  leaving  the 
door  ajar. 

''Eh,  how  it  do  shake  the  life  out  of 
'em!" — the  hard  whisper  came  plainly  to 
the  young  wife's  ear—** '  e'll  go  off  on  the 
next  fit,  surely." 

**I  been  here  nigh  on  three  hours," 
grumbled  another  voice;  **  the  doctor,  'e 
wur  main  sure  'e'd  be  dead  afore  noon. 
I  favor  daylight  for  layin'  'em  out." 

The  young  woman  rose  softly,  laid  the 
sleeping  baby  in  the  cradle,  and  closed 
the  door ;  then  she  took  her  place  again 
by  the  bed,  and  gathered  the  hard  rough 
hand,  that  lay  so  nervously  on  the  quilt, 
into  her  own  trembling  fingers.  The 
man's  eyes  opened  again,  and  a  gleam  of 
tenderness  came  into  his  face,  that  before 
had  expressed  nothing  but  dumb  suffer- 
ing. 

**  Marget,  poor  lass!"  he  whispered,  **  I 
be  very  near  gone." 

Marget  bowed  her  face  upon  the  pillow. 

**Oh,  Jim,  Jim,"  she  moaned  under  her 
brealh,  **  take  me  an*  baby  too." 

A  week  later  the  little  cottage  had  a 
new  tenant.  In  farming  districts  there 
is  no  place  but  the  workhouse  for  the 
laborer's  widow;  the  cottage  was  only 
there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ser- 
vants on  the  farm,  and  the  new  plough- 
man   had   borne  inconvenience  enough 


already  in  getting  temporary  shelter  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  the  scattered 
hamlet  during  Jim's  brief  illness.  When 
it  was  found  that  Marget  did  not  mean 
to  go  to  the  workhouse,  a  week's  grace 
was  all  that  was  allowed  her,  and  within 
that  time  she  had  made  ready  to  face  the 
world  with  her  child. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  re- 
moval; the  furniture  of  the  little  home- 
stead— the  mingled  record  of  such  patient 
thrift,  such  simple,  decent  pride — was 
sold  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  and  to 
discharge  the  few  debts  that  had  grown 
during  the  illness.  Six  days  after  her 
husband's  death  Marget  crossed  the 
threshold  of  her  home  for  the  last  time, 
with  her  baby  slung  gipsy-wise  across 
her  back,  and  all  her  worldly  possessions 
in  a  bundle  over  her  arm. 

For  mother  and  child  there  began,  that 
day,  a  strange  and  wandering  life. 
Marget  had  one  purpose  steadfastly  in 
view.  She  had  vowed  that  Jim's  child 
should  never  see  the  inside  of  a  work- 
house; she  meant  to  clothe,  feed,  and 
educate  him  by  her  own  labor,  and  when 
the  time  came  she  would  give  him  a  trade 
that  would  make  him  independent  of  her. 
No  task  was  too  heavy,  no  work  too 
rough  for  Marget.  All  through  the 
summer  she  labored  in  the  fields,  doing 
a  man's  work  for  a  woman's  wage. 
lyittle  Jim  would  lie  snugly  asleep  in  his 
shawl,  made  fast  to  the  bough  of  a  tree, 
cradled  by  the  winds,  and  with  the  birds* 
song  for  a  lullaby;  and  at  night  they 
slept,  cosily  enough,  in  the  hayloft. 

In  winter  the  case  was  harder.  There 
was  scarcely  work  on  the  farms  for  the 
regular  farm  servants;  but  Marget  could 
put  her  hand  to  anything,  from  cleaning 
and  scrubbing  to  mending  and  making 
of  clothes;  she  had  a  quick  instinct  for 
opportunities,  too,  and  a  convincing, 
persuasive  way  of  pointing  them,  so  that 
she  often  got  a  job  where  another  might 
have  failed.  There  was  another  trait  of 
hers  that  made  her  a  favorite  with  the 
farmers'  wives;  that  was  her  scrupulous 
cleanliness.  Poor  Marget!  her  history 
about  this  time  seems  to  have  been  largely 
a  struggle  against  dirt.  At  the  end  of  a 
long  day's  work  she  would  beg  for  a  bit 
of  soap,  bathe  herself  and  her  child,  and 
wash  their  garments.  The  women  she 
worked  for,  though  they  appreciated  the 
practical  advantage  to  themselves  of  this 
extravagant  devotion  to  soap  and  water, 
were  a  little  contemptuous  of  it.     Floors 
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should  be  scrubbed  every  day,  of  course; 
children  once  a  week,  and  clothes  in  due 
season ;  but  to  extend  the  principle  of 
daily  washing  to  one's  own  person  was 
to  outrage  nature.  It  was  this  eccentric- 
ity, combined  with  her  proud,  independ- 
-ent  spirit  and  her  wandering  life,  that 
earned  her  the  nickname  of  *' Crazy 
Marget"  even  among  those  who  gladly 
employed  her. 

By  the  time  that  Jim  was  old  enough 
to  be  sent  to  school  his  mother  had  put 
by  a  little  hoard  of  savings.  She  had 
heard  somewhere  that  ''schooling  was 
better  in  the  north,"  and  northward,  ac- 
cordingly, she  bent  her  steps  when  the 
choice  came  to  be  made.  There  was  as 
much  care  and  thought  expended,  as 
many  anxious  searchings  of  heart,  on  the 
selection  of  this  child's  place  of  education, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  heir  to  a  million  of 
money,  with  a  public  school  and  univer- 
sity career  before  him.  Marget  had  no 
standard  whereby  to  measure  the  mental 
fitness  of  a  teacher — though  luck  served 
her  there  also — ^but  she  had  a-sure  instinct 
for  faces,  and  she  pitched  upon  a  kind 
and  gentle  woman,  into  whose  care,  with 
many  tearful  exhortations,  she  entrusted 
little  Jim. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  be  cheerful  on 
those  long  tramps,  now  that  there  were 
no  little  feet  pattering  alongside;  but 
Marget  had  a  high  quality  of  courage, 
and  she  met  her  troubles  with  so  brave  a 
front  that  they  had  no  power  to  dash  her 
spirits.  There  was  much  yet  to  do,  and 
she  must  only  work  the  harder  to  cure 
her  loneliness.  It  was  not  merely  the 
steady  outgoing  for  the  boy's  keep  and 
schooling  that  had  to  be  met — ^there  was 
his  apprenticeship  to  be  thought  of,  and 
money  to  be  saved  for  that.  Marget  was 
punctual  to  the  day  in  her  payments  to 
the  good  schoolmistress;  she  would  not 
miss  her  monthly  visit  to  little  Jim,  even 
if  she  had  to  walk  fifty  miles  to  compass 
it ;  but  never  a  week  passed  without  its 
added  mite  to  the  store  that  was  to  launch 
her  boy  upon  the  world.  The  field  of  her 
labors  had  tended  more  and  more  north- 
ward, ever  since  her  mind  had  been  bent 
on  seeking  for  better  schooling,  and  when 
Jim  was  finally  established  in  his  northerly 
home  Margaret  forsook  her  old  haunts  al- 
together, as  carrying  her  too  far  out  of 
reach  of  the  boy,  and  made  a  new  connec- 
tion among  the  farming  folk  of  the  Pell 
country. 

Just  outside  the  village  of  Langton, 


where  the  road  is  wide,  with  stretches  of 
grass  on  either  side,  is  Ingleton's  Farm. 
The  house  stands  well  back  behind  its 
trim  patch  of  garden,  but  beyond  it  the 
farm  buildings  come  down  close  to  the 
road.  Just  within  the  hedge,  against  the 
shippen,  there  is  an  old  lean-to  shed, 
long  ago  fallen  into  disuse,  which  only 
awaited  an  interval  of  leisure,  or  a  spell 
of  unusual  activity  on  Farmer  Ingleton's 
part,  to  be  pulled  down. 

Two  years  ago  Marget' s  wanderings 
came  to  an  end,  and  she  took  up  her 
abode  in  this  shed.  She  had  been  in- 
stalled there  some  days  before  any  one 
discovered  her,  and  she  was  already  as 
much  at  home  as  if  she  had  lived  there 
all  her  life.  When  it  was  understood 
that  she  meant  to  live  there  altogether, 
it  became  quite  a  scandal  among  the 
respectabilities  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  farmer  was  sternly  taken  to  task  by 
the  vicar  for  aiding  and  abetting  Marget 
in  her  refusal  to  go  decently  to  the  work- 
house. But  Ingleton  carried  a  very 
tender  heart  beneath  a  rough  exterior, 
and  his  sympathies  were  altogether  on 
the  side  of  the  old  woman. 

**  I've  no  fancy  for  the  workhouse  my- 
self," he  said  to  his  wife;  **and  they 
would  not  let  her  stop  here.  They'd 
send  her  to  Worcestershire,  and  we  don't 
know  what  sort  of  a  place  they  have 
there.  So  long  as  Marget  keeps  the 
place  clean,  and  lights  no  fire  inside  the 
shed,  she's  welcome  to  stop." 

So  he  refused  to  co-operate  with  the 
vicar,  and  patched  up  the  old  shed  to 
make  it  weatherproof.  With  a  little 
straw  and  a  bundle  of  sweet  hay  as  bed- 
ding, and  an  odd  packing-case  or  two  in 
lieu  of  furniture,  Crazy  Marget  was  as 
proud  of  her  dwelling  as  if  it  had  been  a 
palace;  and  on  fine  days  she  might  be 
seen,  with  a  fire  lighted  close  to  the  road- 
side brook,  hanging  her  washing  out  on 
the  hedge  in  serene  defiance  of  all  the 
laws  of  village  etiquette. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  I 
made  her  acquaintance.  I  came  upon 
the  little  encampment  one  day,  and 
thought  it  so  picturesque  that  I  sat  down 
to  make  a  sketch.  In  time  Marget  and 
I  became  quite  intimate,  and  I  discovered 
that  her  *'craziness"  was  nothing  worse 
than  a  mania  for  cleanliness.  She  would 
walk  miles  on  the  promise  of  a  bit  of 
soap,  and  it  was  the  one  thing  she  had 
ever  been  known  to  beg  for.  By  degrees 
I  drew  from  her  all  her  story,  but  in 
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speaking  of  her  son  she  showed  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve.  She  was  very  proud 
of  him.  He  was  a  son  any  mother  might 
be  proud  of,  she  told  me.  He  had  never 
given  her  any  trouble;  a  good  scholar; 
and  could  read  and  write  like  a  gentle- 
man— he  was  always  fond  of  his  books, 
was  James.  He  was  a  tailor  by  trade. 
Yes;  she  had  thought  it  out  careful,  and 
a  tailor* s  was  a  good  trade,  where  you 
always  had  a  roof  over  your  head. 
James  had  seen  enough  of  living  in  the 
fields  when  he  was  a  baby — it  was  all 
very  well  for  an  old  woman,  but  a  man 
had  a  right  to  look  for  something  better. 

**  You'd  never  think  he  was  my  son,*' 
she  said,  with  a  sudden  glow  of  pride, 
''  in  his  black  coat,  an'  his  hat  all  a-shin- 
ing.'' 

*•  Well,  Marget,  why  don't  you  go  to 
live  with  James,  instead  of  stopping  in 
this  tumbledown  shed  ?  "  I  said. 

*•  Eh?  Live  with  James  !  Eh,  my  dear, 
that  would  never  do.  Why,  he  have  a 
grand  little  house,  and  a  wife  and  all, 
James  have;  and  think  what  the  neigh- 
bors and  them  would  say.  An*  I  could 
never  live  in  a  town — sakes  no,  they  puts 
their  washings  out !  " 

*'  He  ought  to  do  something  for  you, 
Marget,"  I  said. 

**I)o  something?"  she  said  eagerly. 
"Why,  sir,  the  very  last  time  he  was 
here  he  gave  me  a  shilling.  There's  not 
many  sons  is  like  my  James." 

*'  Then  he  does  come  to  see  you  some- 
times?" 

She  nodded  at  me  with  a  sudden  air  of 
mystery. 

•*I  don't  tell  they  folk,"  she  said, 
pointing  towards  the  village.  **  It  would 
never  do  for  the  likes  of  them  to  know. 
Eh,  no ;  James  is  not  the  one  to  forget 
his  old  mother.  He  comes  o'  nights,  so 
he  shan't  be  seen.  It's  a  bit  now  since 
he  came,  three  month — well,  very  near 
four ;  maybe  he'll  come  to-night,  maybe 
next  week.  I'm  no  great  sleeper,  and 
when  I  lies  down  nights,  I  leaves  the 
door  slanting  open,  so  I  can  hear  better, 
an'  I  keeps  listenin',  listenin'  for  foot- 
steps on  the  road  from  Fazerley.  There's 
a  bit  o'  paving  by  the  church,  and  there 
they  sounds  quite  loud,  and  then  they 
dies  off"  in  the  lane  till  they  gets  quite 
near  the  farm.  And  when  they  gets  as 
close  as  that  I  can  tell  my  son's  step  from 
all  the  village.  It's  a  quick,  light  step, 
like  as  if  he  was  hurrying.  It  passes  the 
time,  listenin'  out,  an'  when  there's  no 


more  footsteps  it's  very  near  daylight, 
and  time  to  get  up.  Eh,  yes ;  he's  a 
good  son  to  me,  James  is." 

Oh,  the  unselfishness  of  a  true  mother's 
love  !  giving  all,  asking  nothing.  Once 
he  gave  her  a  shilling  !  She  is  rejoiced  to 
recall  it  as  evidence  of  her  son's  grateful 
affection.  He  comes  in  the  night,  at 
long  intervals,  to  gladden  her  waiting 
heart — ashamed  to  come  openly  in  the 
day !  And  she  is  grateful  for  these 
scanty  crumbs,  as  for  a  feast,  nor  thinks 
them  other  than  a  feast.  We  are  dis- 
gusted with  his  blind  ingratitude. 

But  in  condemning  this  well-to-do 
coward  and  ingrate,  do  we  not  condemn 
ourselves,  more  blind  and  ungrateful,  and 
ofter  more  a  coward,  than  he  ?  How  often 
we  have  neither  thought  nor  gratitude 
for  the  Father  to  whom  we  owe  life,  and 
every  blessing  that  attends  it—**  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being," 
all  unconscious  of  facts  so  tremendous. 


PLEASANT  FOR  TEACHER. 


BY  S.  B.  TODD. 


To  be  told  by  an  ignoramus  that  you 
can't  teach  school. 

To  hear  an  itinerant  preacher,  a  one- 
horse  lawyer,  or  a  quack  doctor  say  that 
teaching  is  simply  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
learned  professions. 

To  have  people,  with  whom  you  could 
think  of  no  greater  misfortune  than  to 
change  places,  sympathize  with  you,  be- 
cause you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a 
school  teacher. 

To  hear  physicians  flatter  the  ignorant 
rich  by  telling  them  their  children  are 
of  such  a  nervous  temperament  and  their 
brains  are  so  active,  that  it  is  almost  dan- 
gerous to  send  them  to  school,  and  that 
their  headaches,  the  result  of  late  hours 
and  other  dissipations,  are  caused  by 
hard  study  and  the  high-pressure  system 
of  our  public  schools. 

To  hear  politicians  out  of  a  job  discuss 
public  school  questions,  course  of  study, 
education  value  of  studies,  etc.,  with  dl 
the  assurance  that  is  begotten  of  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience,  and  then  compare 
the  teacher's  work  and  salary  with  that 
of  the  day  laborer. 

To  have  a  man,  who  spends  a  dollar  a 
week  for  tobacco,  grumble  because  he  is 
asked  to  buy  a  twenty-five-cent  book  for 
his  child,  and  wonder  why  they  don't  do 
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as  they  did  when  he  was  a  boy— use  one 
book  through  the  whole  course. 

The  teacher  has  many  disagreeable 
things  to  contend  with,  and  is  subject  to 
many  unjust  and  thoughtless  criticisms; 
but  if  he  gets  into  the  habit  of  looking 
on  the  bright  side  of  things  and  of  taking 
criticisms  for  what  they  are  worth,  he  can 
get  from  them  both  amusement  and  profit. 

But,  with  all  this,  the  teacher  may  be 
a  very  disagreeable  fellow  himself,  and 
not  by  any  means  **good  to  live  with.*' 


ERRORS  IN  RECITATION. 


BY  CATHARINE  I.IVINGSTON. 


TT  does  seem  as  if  my  pupils  cared 

i  nothing  for  me  or  my  wishes,''  said 
Miss  Chambers  to  the  teacher  of  the  next 
room.  **  Your  scholars  do  excellent  work 
in  composition,  and  I  know  I  spend  twice 
the  time  with  mine,  with  results  that  are 
discouraging  enough."  Miss  Chambers 
locked  the  door,  saying:  **  To-day  I  made 
every  effort  to  get  a  satisfactory  bundle  of 
compositions  from  the  class,  and  I  believe 
they  are  worse  than  usual."  She  turned 
the  key  and  walked  away  discouraged. 

Now  Miss  Chambers  had  been  an  un- 
usually quick,  bright  and  intelligent  stu- 
dent, but  she  forgot  that  the  average  pupil 
is  not  endowed  with  that  same  degree  of  re- 
markable intelligence.  I  resolved  to  visit 
Miss  Chambers  and  her  pupils,  and  a  few 
days  after,  entered  her  room.  She  was 
conducting  a  class  in  English.  There  was 
an  atmosphere  of  disinterested  uneasiness 
in  the  room,  and  Miss  Chambers  looked 
about  with  such  a  strained  and  nervous 
anxiety  that  I  felt  my  presence  disturbed 
her.  She  explained  to  me  that  she  had 
just  read  to  her  children  the  story  of 
'*King  Bruce  and  the  Spider,"  illustrat- 
ing perseverance. 

Miss  Chambers  walked  up  and  down  in 
a  restless  manner  before  her  class  and  said : 
**  I  wish  you  would  not  sit  bending  over 
your  desks;  you  present  such  a  round- 
shouldered  appearance."  This  was  said 
in  a  discontented  tone.  Two  or  three 
naturally  obedient  pupils  threw  back  their 
shoulders,  and  the  others  sat  as  before,  in 
an  unmoved,  indifferent  manner.  Had 
she  said  brightly:  **  How  did  King  Bruce 
sit  in  his  saddle?"  I  think  every  boy 
and  girl  would  have  assumed  a  soldier- 
like bearing.  But  she  suddenly  turned  to 
one  of  the  members  of  the  class,  and  said 


with  a  startling  quickness,  **  Henry,  wha 
was  Bruce?" 

Miss  Chambers  waited  just  long  enough 
for  Henry  to  become  conscious  that  the 
question  was  directed  to  him,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  fully  grasp  the  question 
and  form  the  answer  in  his  mind,  with  a 
suddenness  **Next!"  came  from  Miss 
Chambers,  followed  with  equal  rapidity 
by  ''Mary  may  answer.  Think  quick, 
Mary,  who  was  King  Bruce  ?  Don't  keep 
us  waiting.  Didn't  you  pay  attention 
when  I  read  the  story  ?  I  can't  have  such 
inattention  and  hesitation.  Now  think. 
Why,  it  is  the  first  line.  *  King  Bruce  of 
— what  country  ?  You  must  know.  Who 
knows?"  "Scotland,"  said  William t 
with  a  cold,  decided  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  and  a  falling  inflection  on  the 
last  syllable  that  plainly  indicated  his  dis- 
like for  so  much  talk.  ** Certainly,"  said 
Miss  C. 

James  was  next  called  upon  to  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  words.  **  Well,"  began 
James,  **King" — **Do  try  to  remember 
that  you  must  stand  straight  and  don't 
begin  your  story  with  *Well,'"  inter- 
rupted Miss  C.  nervously.  James  stood 
erect,  but  looked  to  the  floor  and  said 
lazily:  ** Bruce  was  King  of  Scotland 
and" — **  Where  is  Scotland?"  again  in- 
terrupted Miss  C.  * '  Dunno, ' '  said  James. 
**Who  can  tell  where  Scotland  is?"  said 
Miss  C,  with  a  weary  sigh  of  endurance. 

This  was  at  length  answered  after  a  few 
reprimands,  and  James  continued  by  say- 
ing: ** Bruce  had  been  trying  to  do  a  big 
thing  for  his  country. "  '  *  Oh,  that  is  very 
bad  language,"  said  Miss  C.  **  You  must 
be  more  choice  in  your  selection  of  words. 
*  Great  deed '  is  the  proper  expression. 
Don't  let  that  occur  again,"  said  Miss  C. 
She  turned  and  exhorted  all  the  bright- 
eyed  girls  and  quick-witted  boys  to  be  on 
the  alert,  ready  to  pick  up  James  if  he 
made  such  a  slip  again,  either  in  pronun- 
ciation or  the  construction  of  his  senten- 
ces. James  evidently  did  not  enjoy  this; 
his  enthusiasm  was  cold  and  his  indiffer- 
ence was  evident.  He  resumed  sullenly, 
and  brought  an  end  to  his  story  by  saying 
that  *  'Bruce  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. ' '  Again 
MissC.  called  her  pupils  to  the  rescue,  who 
raised  and  shook  their  tiny  hands  in  glee, 
pursuing  poor  James  like  a  pack  of  hounds, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  and  devour  him 
at  any  instant.  James  acted  as  if  he  cared 
little  whether  he  was  devoured  or  not.  It 
was  unanimously  decided  by  the  other 
pupils  that  ** Bruce  despaired"  was  a  far 
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better  expression,  and  the  pupils  leaned 
back  in  their  seats  with  an  air  of  con- 
scious and  triumphant  success.  James, 
who  was  not  naturally  stubborn,  now  be- 
<:ame  so,  for  Miss  C.  commanded,  coaxed, 
and  implored  James  to  go  on  with  his 
story,  and  James  as  persistently  remained 
silent. 

Some  other  pupils  related  how  Bruce 
saw  the  spider  failing  nine  times  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  certain  point.  Miss  C. 
had  a  little  scene  with  James;  asked  him 
to  give  the  moral;  James  refused,  and  was 
•commanded  to  be  seated.  He  was  told 
that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his  class,  and  a 
punishment  was  threatened.  James 
dropped  his  ninety  pounds  solidly  into 
ills  seat  and  gazed  at  the  top  of  his  desk. 
Miss  C.'s  face  flushed;  she  looked  uncom- 
fortable, and  she  finally  requested  the  class 
to  prepare  papers  and  pencils  and  write 
the  story.  Papers  rattled,  and  several  pen- 
•cils  were  allowed  to  roll  off  upon  the  floor. 
Miss  C.  walked  toward  me  saying  she  did 
not  understand  why  her  class  did  such 
poor  composition  work;  she  had  drilled 
them  upon  the  minutest  details,  yet  they 
did  not  improve. 

At  length  the  laborious  task  was  accom- 
plished by  the  majority.  Miss  C.  looked 
at  Walton's  paper;  a  dark  scowl  came 
over  her  fece,  followed  immediately  by 
the  remark:  **  I  believe  that  without  any 
exception  this  is  the  worst  you  ever  did. 
Those  m's  are  all  wrong.  You  must  do 
better.  Look  at  the  punctuation,  too;  no 
punctuation  to  speak  of.  Why,  Walton, 
I  am  surprised.*'  She  turned  around 
sharply  and  said:  '*  John,  stop  that  noise 
with  your  boots  !'  *  Continuing  the  lesson 
she  asks  that  a  correct  paper  be  read,  and 
Lena  is  requested  to  read  hers.  Lena 
read,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  that  I  heard 
nothing  but  Miss  C.'s  exhortations  to 
*  *  Read  louder,  Lena !  Raise  your  voice ! ' ' 
The  lesson  continued  with  threatenings, 
•commands,  criticisms,  and  a  series  of 
'  *  Musts  "  and  •  *  Don' ts. ' '  Not  one  teach- 
ing point  had  been  impressed;  no  enthusi- 
asm had  been  manifested,  and  Miss  C. 
was  tired. 

Now,  why  ?  First,  because  Miss  Cham- 
bers had  never  learned  to  control  herself, 
and  therefore  could  not  control  her  school. 
This  was  not  a  time  for  threatenings  or 
commands.  Again,  ought  not  the  time 
<levoted  expressly  to  penmanship  be  the 
better  time  to  criticise  the  formation  of 
letters  ?  Should  pupils  be  encouraged  to 
pick  out  the  faults  of  others  ?    *  *  Musts ' ' 


and  **Don'ts"  carry  little  weight  with 
them.  If  the  energy  of  the  teacher  be  put 
forth  to  arouse  and  direct  a  spirit  of  earn- 
est, whole-souled  work,  then  less  attention 
will  be  required  for  the  enforcement  of 
certain  rules  that  beg^n  with  *  *  You  must '  * 
or  *•  Don't." 

Threatenings  are  of  little  avail  to  either 
young  or  old.  To  the  average  American 
a  threat  is  a  **dare  "  or  a  challenge,  and 
the  temptation  to  accept  it  is  hard  to  re- 
sist. Again,  every  threat  should  be  ex- 
ecuted or  its  force  is  weakened,  and  when 
the  time  comes  for  that  execution  of  the 
threat,  it  proves  a  greater  punishment  to 
the  teacher  than  to  the  scholar.  Bright 
pupils  know  this,  and  inwardly  glory 
over  the  fact.  A  teacher's  voice  raised 
high  and  loud  commands  little  respect 
from  pupils,  but  a  teacher's  pleasant  and 
courteous  bearing,  with  self-control,  is 
imparted  to  pupils,  and  a  quiet  dignity  is 
found  in  place  of  a  noisy  impropriety. 
The  teacher  who  learns  self-control  is  best 
fitted  to  control  her  school. 

Lastly,  the  faults  of  pupils  should  be 
spoken  of  seldom,  and  then  with  superior 
tact  and  judgment.  Speaking  of  a  pupil's 
faults  can  certainly  do  no  good,  as  it  tends 
to  destroy  that  attachment  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  general  good  feeling  of  a 
school.  The  words  spoken  should  be 
words  of  encouragement,  and  then  the 
withdrawal  or  omission  of  encouraging 
words  will  soon  mean  more  to  them  than 
fault-finding.  Teach  them  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  good  qualities  of  individu- 
als, and  this  will  reap  its  sure  reward  in 
rich  returns. — Popular  Education. 


THE  DULL  CHILD. 


ONE  of  the  best  articles  on  child  study 
we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing was  published  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  New  EducaHotiy  by  the  author  of 
**  Preston  papers,"  from  which  we  quote 
as  follows: 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  bright  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  are  spoiled  children, 
come  those  of  slower  intdlect,  for  whom 
the  simplest  statement  of  fact  or  fancy  has 
to  be  split,  pared  and  the  core  taken  oat 
before  they  can  understand  what  is  meant. 

You  are  likely  to  get  impatient  with 
them  on  the  grounds  that  **  they  keep  the 
whole  class  waiting,"  and  that  you've 
**no  time  to  give  them  special  instruc- 
tion;" and  you  hurry  on  and  on  from  one 
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subject  to  another,  sipping  here  and  there, 
for  your  class  (and  for  yourself  incident- 
ally it  may  be — and  it  is  not  so  incidental 
as  it  seems,  for  every  time  you  conquer 
something  for  the  rest,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  thoroughly  yours)  as  your  course  of 
study  directs,  if  you  have  one,  or  as  your 
fancy  dictates  if  you  have  not;  and  the 
quick  intellects  of  the  class  go  with  you 
and  get  a  sip  too,  while  the  plodders  stay 
behind,  their  slow  brains  waking  up  to 
your  first  proposition  about  the  time  you 
have  made  the  seventeenth,  and  you  are 
too  tired  to  even  try  then  to  help  them  ; 
God  pity  them — and  you,  for  you  have 
missed  one  of  your  finest  opportunities, 
and  the  door  that  stands  wide  open  for  any 
one  carries  more  responsibility  with  it 
than  one  that  is  slammed  and  shut. 

**  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Child 
Study  and  the  Dull  Child?''  Why,  I 
only  mean  that  the  work  of  this  world  is 
too  often  done  in  great  haste,  so  great 
that  it  cannot  be  done  with  thoroughness; 
that  speed  is  often  accomplished  at  the 
price  of  well  done;  that  you  are  so  driven 
by  an  over-rich  curriculum,  by  the  fear 
that  something  necessary  will  not  be  done 
— that  you,  too,  work  under  too  much 
excitement;  and  that  if  the  Dull  Child  did 
not  sometimes  operate  as  a  stumbling 
block,  you  would  wear  yourself  out  in  the 
very  excitement  of  the  work — which  to 
the  true  teacher,  the  live  one,  is  ever 
wearing  her  out;  that  when  you  prepare  a 
lesson  with  the  Dull  Child  ever  before 
your  mind,  you  do  it  thoroughly;  and 
that  in  order  to  touch  his  hidden  fire  you 
strike  a  blaze  on  the  rest  where  you  would 
otherwise  elicit  nothing  more  than  a 
spark. 

The  Dull  Children  are  your  very  best 
friends  in  school,  on  that  ground.  Now 
what  can  you  do  for  them  ? 

First,  find  out  if  possible  why  they  are 
dull.  Is  it  because  they  are  growing?  Is 
it  from  lack  of  proper  food,  proper  rest,  or 
proper  freedom?  Is  it  merely  heredity? 
Is  it  that  you  have  forgotten  your  **  fire,'* 
or  exhausted  it  in  something  besides  your 
legitimate  work  (for  **  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labor"  for  your  school,  so  long  as  you 
teach,  *•  rest  upon  the  seventh  ")  ?  Or  is 
it  that  they  are  at  the  age  when  all  forms 
of  life  are  mysterious,  and  they  are  think- 
ing on  things  of  which  even  you  know 
too  little,  and  what  you  call  dull  is  merely 
secretiveness?  Or  is  it  the  result  of  some 
bad  practice,  at  which  you  can  but  guess  ? 

In  any  case  watch,  and  again  I  say 


watch.  Your  Dull  Child  needs  your  care, 
your  sympathy,  your  love,  and  your 
strong  common  sense.  Help  him  in  any 
way  that  seems  just,  after  you  have 
studied  the  problem,  but  study  it;  don't 
simply  wink  at  it,  and  think  because  you 
have  found  out  that  a  thing  is  so,  that 
you  have  also  found  the  remedy;  for  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  have  quite 
a  time  to  solve  these  problems. 

Life  is  such  a  complex  thing,  there  are 
so  many  kinds  of  people,  and  so  much 
enters  vitally  into  the  child's  life  (of 
which  you  perhaps  get  but  a  glimpse, 
when  you  should  know  the  innermost) 
that  you  need  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
thought — a  great  deal  of  prayer — to  the 
questions  before  you. 

It  may  be  that  your  Dull  One,  your 
dear  one,  is  thinking  deeper  than  you  are, 
and  that  his  slow  motion  is  only  the  re- 
sult of  his  depth.  Perhaps  he  is  imagin- 
ative, even  beyond  your  comprehension, 
and  while  you  are  dealing  out  hard  facts 
his  thoughts  are  away  in  the  clouds. 

Be  patient,  be  gentle,  but  be  firm;  and 
while  watching  out  for  your  Dull  Chil- 
dren, and  trying  to  carry  them  with  your 
class,  don't  neglect  the  rest  of  the  class. 

*  *  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal, ' '  but 
many  a  teacher  becomes  so  enthusiastic 
in  her  desire  to  save  or  help  her  typical 
child,  her  bad  boy,  her  truant,  that  a  long- 
suffering  class  of  commoner  variety  goes 
to  seed  for  want  of  even  ordinary  attention. 
**This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  but  not 
to  have  left  the  other  undone." 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  manage- 
ment of  the  Dull  Child: 

1.  Give  him  as  much  out-of  door  exer- 
cise as  he  can  endure  without  loss. 

2.  Wake  him  up  slowly.  Don't  attempt 
to  coerce  his  intellect,  but  find  out  if  pos- 
sible where  his  interest  is  greatest,  and 
reach  him  through  that.  It  may  be  some- 
thing entirely  outside  of  school;  but  he 
has  one  pet  idea  (every  boy — or  girl — up 
to  the  age  of  ninety-nine  has)  ihrough 
which  you  can  develop  ambition  and  ac- 
curacy in  every- day  work  of  the  school- 
room. 

3.  Let  him  do  his  work  slowly;  but 
give  him  some  special  work  as  often  as 
you  can  without  injustice  to  the  rest.  He 
may  be  backward  more  because  he  has 
never  been  brought  forward  -than  for  any 
other  reason.  I  have  seen  many  such 
cases.  Some  children  (and  some  teachers) 
have  been  so  led  to  believe  that  their  own 

I  work  is  worthless,  their  thinking  no  good. 
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that  they  were  entirely  discouraged;  not 
dull  naturally,  but  a  premeditated  stu- 
pidity. 

4.  Never  for  one  instant  let  a  child 
know  that  you  think  him  dull.  In  fact, 
so  far  as  possible,  keep  all  your  bad  opin- 
ions of  your  pupils  (or  anybody's  pupils, 
or  of  anybody)  to  yourself,  bring  out  the 
very  best  points  of  each,  and  cultivate 
them,  so  that  the  others  will  go  into  nat- 
ural decay. 

5.  Give  him  as  many  incentives  to 
study,  to  be  somebody,  as  lies  within  you. 

6.  And  withal,  teach  him  all  that  you 
can  about  his  human  frame,  so  that  he 
too,  may  assist  in  its  perfect  development. 

7.  And  finally,  be  not  too  easily  dis- 
couraged yourself  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  which  you  have  undertaken,  per- 
haps without  much  realization  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. Keep  a  brave  heart,  a  clear 
head,  and  a  final  determination  to  win. — 
School  and  Fireside. 


THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 


BY  XENO  W.  PUTNAM. 


Intbllectuai.  development  was  so 
long  regarded  and  valued  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual  that  the  subject 
became  hackneyed  before  its  most  im- 
portant phase  was  touched.  It  was  not 
the  policy  of  the  old  class  governments  to 
encourage  or  foster  a  power  that  would 
render  the  role  of  master  more  difficult  to 
enact,  that  of  slave  more  impossible  to 
endure;  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  ruling  classes  would  find  it  convenient 
to  believe  in  what  they  dare  not  foster. 

**  The  peaceful  victories  of  industry  at 
Paris,  London,  and  Vienna,*'  says  Com- 
missioner Harris,  **and  the  colossal  vic- 
tories of  Prussian  arms  at  Sadowa  and 
Sedan,  have  aroused  statesmen  and  politi- 
cal economists  to  the  study  of  public  edu- 
cation as  essential  to  national  strength  in 
productive  industry,  and  in  the  field  of 
battle  as  well.'* 

Individuals  had  recognized  that  the 
old  policy  of  depending  for  national 
strength  upon  the  ignorance  and  blind  al- 
legiance of  the  people  was  a  dangerous 
one,  making  possible  such  excesses  as  ac- 
companied the  French  Revolution.  But 
the  nations  themselves,  always  more  de- 
liberate in  thought  and  action,  failed  to 
perceive  it  until  war  had  taught  them 
many  valuable  lessons  concerning  peace. 


In  some  of  the  educational  ideas  the  Old 
World  has  led  the  New,  but  in  the  general 
movement  the  New  has  surpassed  the  Old; 
and  so  rapidly  has  the  idea  of  a  national 
education  grown,  that  during  the  last 
twenty  years  about  two-thirds  of  the 
United  States  have,  following  the  lead  of 
foreign  countries  it  is  true  in  this  instance, 
passed  laws  compelling  a  certain  amount 
of  school  attendance.  Whatever  the  in- 
dividual opinion  concerning  compulsory 
school  laws  may  be,  their  general  adop- 
tion proves  that  education  is  nationally 
recognized  not  only  as  a  beneficial  but  as 
an  essential  factor  of  good  government. 
Since  the  beginning  of  history  all  nations 
have  believed  in,  none  have  disputed,  the 
value  of  intelligence  among  their  rulers 
and  leaders.  With  us  the  people  rule. 
No  nation  more  than  ours  depends  for  its 
safety  upon  their  intelligence.  To  none 
is  ignorance  more  dangerous.  To  think, 
to  know,  to  do,  is  not  alone  the  duty  of  a 
few  leaders,  but  of  every  individual. 
What,  then,  can  be  of  greater  national 
importance  than  the  trained  thought,  the 
accurate  knowledge,  the  correct  action? 
Truly  the  strength  of  our  country  or  of 
any  country  lies  not  so  much  in  her 
armies  as  in  her  schools. 

If  then  intelligence  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  a  nation  backed  by  wealth 
and  power,  and  with  her  position  in  the 
world  assured,  of  how  much  greater  con- 
sequence must  it  be  to  the  young  man 
without  wealth,  without  power,  without 
commercial  or  social  standing,  in  making 
his  way  among  his  fellow-men?  His 
book  knowledge  may  not  be  the  most 
practical.  It  may  not  be  just  in  line  with 
his  chosen  occupation.  But  with  its  ac- 
quirement comes  a  mental  discipline  that 
enables  him  to  readily  absorb  practical 
knowledge  from  contact  with  the  world. 
Blanche  Fearing,  in  a  recent  volume,  says: 

If  you  would  lead  men  surely  angel  ward. 
Teach  them  to  think — not  what  to  think,  but 
how. 

She  might  have  added  that  if  you  wish  a 
man  to  succeed  in  this  life,  you  must 
teach  him  what  his  brains  are  for  and 
how  to  use  them. 

The  reversal  of  this  process,  teaching 
what  to  think  instead  of  how,  is  perhaps 
responsible  for  more  failures  among  edu- 
cated classes  than  any  other  cause.  The 
captain  of  a  whaling  vessel  who  had  or- 
dered his  pilot  to  steer  by  the  North  star 
through  the  night,  was  awakened  in  the 
early  morning  by  his  helmsman  request- 
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ing  a  new  star  to  steer  by,  as  they  had 
sailed  past  the  other  one.  These  people 
who  have  never  been  educated  to  original 
thought  are  always  destined  to  complain 
that  the  various  emergencies  of  life  are 
taking  them  past  their  star,  whether  their 
ready-made  knowledge  was  acquired  in 
the  school-room  or  the  street. 

There  is  probably  no  friend  of  educa- 
tion who  has  not  at  some  time  been  con- 
fronted with  the  records  of  successful  men 
who  were  uneducated.  People  who  re- 
sort to  this  argument  might  be  expected 
to  claim  that  as  Noah  became  quite  a 
noted  sailor  without  having  ever  taken 
a  course  in  navigation,  any  landsman 
would  command  a  ship  as  well  as  an  ex- 
perienced captain.  However  many  ex- 
amples of  success  in  spite  of  ignorance 
may  be  cited,  it  would  be  very  diflBcult  to 
instance  one  because  of  it.  Thoughtless 
people  make  the  mistake  of  classing 
among  the  ignorant  those  who  were  well 
schooled  for  their  particular  line  of  work. 
Bducation  does  not  mean  a  college  course 
any  more  than  a  college  course  always 
means  an  education.  Ex-vice-president 
Wilson  received,  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-one, but  eleven  months  school- 
ing, yet  he  had  read  more  than  one  thou- 
sand good  books  in  spare  moments  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  was  able  twelve  years 
later  to  stand  beside  Sumner  in  Congress. 
Could  he  have  done  this  had  he  spent  his 
leisure  hours  in  idle  amusements?  in 
other  words,  was  it  not  this  hard  study, 
his  education,  that  enabled  him  to  take 
and  hold  his  place?  Geo.  Stephenson,  it 
is  true,  could  neither  read  nor  write  at  17, 
but  he  was  self-educated  before  he  was 
successful.  Lincoln  acquired  much  of 
his  education,  both  legal  and  general,  in 
spare  moments;  at  one  time  walking  fifty 
miles  to  secure  a  single  volume,  and  read- 
ing 100  pages  of  it  while  walking  back. 
Chas.  Frost,  a  Vermont  shoemaker,  be- 
came one  of  the  best  mathematicians  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  till  after  he 
had  devoted  one  hour  a  day  to  the  hard- 
est kind  of  study  for  some  years.  The 
school-room  is  by  no  means  inseparable 
from  education,  however  much  it  is  an  as- 
sistant in  acquiring  one. 

Rarely,  unusual  ability  or  chance  cir- 
cumstances force  illiterate  men  to  the 
front,  but  the  great  majority  of  cases 
usually  cited  are  not  of  uneducated  men, 
but  of  those  who  acquired  their  education 
in  an  irregular  way  and  under  difficulties 
that  taught  them  to  make  the  most  of 


every  opportunity.  Accidental  promi- 
nence is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
honors.  Without  great  ability  or  special 
training,  the  downfall  is  almost  sure  to 
come.  Orison  Marden  well  says,  that 
**it  is  the  knowledge,  experience  and 
character,  the  mental  and  moral  wealth 
which  you  have  accumulated  during 
your  whole  life,  that  measures  your  real 
power  and  influence  to- day,  as  you  will 
learn  to  your  satisfaction  or  chagrin, 
when  you  are  subjected  to  any  severe 
trial.  You  can  draw  from  your  bank  of 
learning  or  manhood  just  what  you  have 
stored  there,  not  one  ounce  more.  In 
any  crisis  you  must  stand  or  fall  by  your 
reserve  power." 

**It  is  wonderful,'*  said  a  friend  to 
Thiers,  then  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, **  how  you  can  deliver  long  im- 
provised speeches  about  which  you  have 
not  had  time  to  reflect." 

**  You  do  me  an  injustice,"  was  the  re- 
ply. **  Those  improvised  speeches,  as 
you  call  them,  are  the  fruits  of  fifty  years' 
thoughtful  study." 

Webster's  seemingly  impromptu  reply 
to  Hayne  had  been  prepared  years  before 
for  a  similar  but  minor  occasion,  and  for 
some  reason  never  delivered. 

**  Where  did  you  get  that  story?" 
asked  a  friend  of  the  great  orator,  refer- 
ring to  an  anecdote  he  had  just  given 
with  telling  effect  in  a  speech.  **  I  made 
it  years  ago,"  was  the  reply,  **  and  never 
got  a  chance  to  use  it  till  to-day;  so  I  just 
kept  it  in  mind  until  the  right  occasion 
came."  One  secret  of  his  success  was 
that  he  knew  before  he  spoke.  With  him 
knowledge  was  power,  and  his  audience 
bent  to  his  sway  because  his  own  made 
him  master  of  the  occasion. 

When  Napoleon  discoursed  on  the  art 
of  war  the  world  gave  attention;  when  he 
practiced  war,  it  trembled,  well  knowing 
that  he  could  put  his  finest  theories  into 
operation.  But  had  he  tried  to  lecture 
on  art  or  music  it  would  have  laughed 
him  to  scorn.  He  understood  every  de- 
tail of  war;  could  manufacture  gun- 
powder, drill  a  company,  or  plan  a  cam- 
paign embracing  all  Europe,  and  his 
power  lay,  with  his  knowledge,  in  war. 
A  natural  ability,  no  doubt,  but  a  thou- 
sand-fold augmented  by  the  extreme 
exactness  with  which  he  educated  him- 
self for  his  profession.  As  he  was  one  of 
the  most  original,  he  was  also  one  of  the 
best  educated  of  men  in  his  line  of  action. 

The  constant  demand  for  specialists, 
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and  above  all  for  practical  business  men, 
has  popularized  a  movement  that,  if  per- 
sisted in,  will  in  time  not  only  impair  the 
value  but  pervert  the  original  purpose  of 
the  common  schools.  I  refer  to  the  at- 
tempt to  turn  out  specialists  during  the 
years  of  mental  immaturity,  when,  above 
all  things  else,  we  should  strive  for  full, 
well-rounded  intellectual  development. 
Keep  the  child  out  of  the  professional  and 
business  ruts.  He  will  get  into  them 
soon  enough  for  himself.  The  work  of 
the  common  school  is  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  intelligent,  cultured  citizens. 
Let  the  special  school  take  care  of  special 
interests.  The  trades  of  individuals  are 
private  matters,  and  should  not  be  cared 
for  out  of  public  funds. 

I  am  aware  the  practical  education  idea 
has  given  many  a  boy  a  business  start 
that  the  young  medical  or  law  student 
who  has  to  pay  his  own  way  may  well 
envy,  and  am  in  favor  of  just  so  much 
general  business  training  as  can  be  given 
without  curtailing  the  sciences  and  liter- 
ature, and  no  more.  If  we  teach  a  boy 
to  think  business,  study  business,  dream 
of  business  and  worship  business,  we  are 
educating  him  to  regard  everything  in 
life,  life  itself  in  fact,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents.  His  idea  of  value  will 
ultimately  be  restricted  to  commercial 
value.  True  practical  education  is  the 
ability  to  make  use  of  what  we  know, 
whether  our  knowledge  is  of  a  material  or 
ethical  nature,  and  that  system  of  study 
is  wrong  which  gives  in  our  common 
schools  a  superabundance  of  the  one  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other.  It  is  false  to 
the  common  school  system  that  is  in- 
tended to  extend  the  rudiments  of  general 
culture  among  the  people;  false  to  educa- 
tion, for  it  educates  to  wrong  ideas  of  life; 
it  is  not  even  practical,  for  it  only  makes 
a  half  man  out  of  what  was  intended  for 
a  whole  one.  The  individual  sinks  to  a 
level  with  the  commercial  machine  he 
should  be  educated  to  control;  his  actions 
are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  lines  and 
columns;  his  thoughts  represented  by  the 
figures  on  his  ledger,  and  his  ideas  of  life 
based  upon  the  latest  market  quotations. 

Originality,  upon  which  all  progress  in 
a  measure  depends,  demands  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  The  imaginative 
side  of  human  nature  is  destined  to  create; 
the  practical  to  control,  to  operate.  With 
a  nation  of  book-keepers  and  students  of 
trade  we  would  have  a  nation  of  wealth 
and    hustle.     With    one    of   theorists — 


dreamers,  if  you  please — would  be  given 
to  us  one  of  culture  and  refinement.  The 
first  would  be  needed  to  feed  the  last,  but 
the  latter  would  probably  have  to  tell 
them  how  to  do  it.  If  the  world  were 
stationary  this  would  not  be  true.  The 
Chinese  are  generally  very  exact  business 
men,  but  they  need  a  nation  of  thinkers, 
originators,  to  keep  them  up  to  date  in 
merchandise  and  methods.  It  is  the 
theorist  that  produces  most  of  the  world's 
ideas,  and  the  practical  man  who  gives 
thera  value.  The  individual  in  whom 
both  faculties  are  happily  combined  is  the 
ideal  man,  and  the  education  that  fosters 
both  alike  the  ideal  education.  To  give 
either  the  practical  or  ethical  side  an  ad- 
vantage is  to  unbalance  in  a  measure  the 
elements  composing  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  nation. 

'*The  culture  of  books  and  colleges,** 
says  a  modern  writer,  **  refines,  and  yet 
it  is  but  an  ethical  culture,  and  is  gained 
at  the  cost  of  vigor  and  rugged  strength. 
Book  culture  alone  tends  to  paralyze  the 
practical  faculties.  The  book- worm  loses 
his  individuality;  his  head  is  filled  with 
theories  and  saturated  with  other  men*s 
thoughts.  The  stamina  of  the  vigorous 
mind  he  brought  from  the  farm  has 
evaporated  in  college;  and  when  he  grad- 
uates, he  is  astonished  to  find  that  he  has 
lost  the  power  to  grapple  with  men  and 
things,  and  is  therefore  outstripped  in  the 
race  of  life  by  the  boy  who  has  had  no 
chance,  but  who  in  .the  fierce  struggle 
for  existence  has  developed  hard  common 
sense  and  practical  wisdom.  The  college 
graduate  often  mistakes  his  crutches  for 
strength;  he  inhabits  an  ideal  realm.  The 
world  cares  little  for  his  theories  or  his 
encyclopaedic  knowledge.  The  cry  of  the 
age  is  for  practical  men.  The  nineteenth 
century  does  not  ask  you  what  you  know 
or  where  you  came  from,  but  what  can 
you  do?'* 

These  words,  applicable  as  they  may 
be,  should  not  blind  us  to  a  more  vital 
question,  *'Wbat  can  you  be;  what  are 
you?'* — a  notebook  of  market  quota- 
tions and  statistics  from  which  the  com- 
mercial world  may  grind  out  a  few  dol- 
lars and  cents,  or  a  volume  of  thought 
and  study  through  which  the  Creator 
may  express  the  highest  ideals  of  life. 
Do  you  prefer  to  be  an  interpreter  of 
divine  truths  or  of  human  avarice? 
Which  position,  which  education  gives 
the  world  the  highest  value  ?  Let  us  see 
what  the  world's  own  experience  teaches. 
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Back  in  a  remote  age  we  find  a  colony 
of  merchants,  practical  business  men  of 
their  time,  who  as  they  build  up  their 
own  fortunes  bring  new  business  oppor- 
tunities and  wealth  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  town  becomes  a  city  noted 
for  its  riches  and  commercial  power. 
With  the  passing  years  death  claims 
those  business  leaders,  time  scatters  their 
fortunes,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  centuries 
the  city  built  upon  their  enterprise  is 
only  a  collection  of  deserted  houses  and 
ruined  towers.  Does  not  this  incident 
prove  the  upbuilding  and  sustaining 
power  of  wealth — of  the  practical  side  of 
life? 

Lying  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  those 
ruined  structures  a  boy  notices  a  lamp 
swinging  from  its  chain  at  the  top  of  the 
tower.  It  sets  him  theorizing,  dreaming, 
and  the  generations  of  succeeding  cen- 
turies are  given  the  pendulum,  of  such 
inestimable  value  to  modern  practical 
science.  Probably  the  same  lamp  had 
been  seen  to  swing  as  regularly  thousands 
of  times  during  the  city's  halcyon  days. 
People  were  then  of  a  practical  turn,  too 
busy  making  money  to  follow  up  a 
theory.  The  fact  remains  that  that 
single  hour  of  the  boy  dreamer  Galileo*s 
life  proved  of  more  value  to  the  world 
than  the  entire  lives  of  all  that  city's 
wealthiest  inhabitants  united.  There  is 
something  more  than  wealth  that  we 
should  learn  to  value.  The  gift  of  a 
flower  once  paid  a  prince's  ransom  after 
gold  had  failed.  The  song  of  a  child 
turned  a  destroying  army  from  its  pur- 
pose. The  women  and  children,  not  the 
rich,  saved  Rome  from  an  invader's  fury. 
Who  can  say  then  that  a  smile  or  tear  or 
thoughtless  word  may  not  have  changed 
the  destiny  of  nations?  Divine  laws 
have  given  us  an  emotional  nature,  and 
that  education  is  false  and  not  of  highest 
value  that  attempts  tc  violate  or  ignore 
those  laws. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  a  practical  education.  It 
can  not  be  overestimated.  All  must  live, 
and  the  more  familiar  we  become  with 
those  inexorable  laws  which  govern  the 
commercial  world,  the  less  difficulty  we 
must  experience  and  the  more  useful  we 
may  become.  But  let  us  not  forget  the 
higher  laws  impelling  us  to  pause  occa- 
sionally in  the  race  of  life  and  admire  the 
beautiful  in  thought,  form  and  sound 
about  us;  to  appreciate  character,  honor 
truth,  and  respect  honor;  in  short,  to  be 


true  men  and  women.  The  educational 
system  that  fails  to  stimulate  and  develop 
these  faculties  is  not  complete;  that  which 
obliterates  any  of  them  is  dangerous. 
The  value  of  education  lies  not  so  much 
in  what  it  imparts  as  in  what  in  induces. 
The  school  course  that  assists  the  pupil 
in  making  his  way  in  after  life  is  valu- 
able; but  the  education  that  induces  him 
to  live  a  true  life  is  beyond  value,  and  is 
the  ideal  toward  which  all  educational 
efforts  should  be  turned. 


WOMEN  ON  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


BY  ELI*KN  E.  PRICE. 


THERE  is  no  institution  more  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  form  of 
government  than  our  Public  School  Sys- 
tem, and  there  are  to-day  two  potent  influ- 
ences tending  to  prevent  the  realization 
of  the  possibilities  of  that  system  ;  one  is 
such  a  development  of  public  conscience 
as  allows  school  officers  to  subserve  the 
needs  of  a  political  machine,  and  the  other 
is  the  man-management  of  our  schools. 

The  union  of  politics  and  schools  is  as 
fraught  with  danger  as  is  the  union  of 
Church  and  State.  The  partisan  as  in  the 
selfish  man  who  is  ambitious  for  political 
favor  may  not  acknowledge  this,  but  the 
patriot  will  see  in  whatever  hinders  the 
advancement  of  our  schools  a  menace  of 
danger. 

The  ignoring  of  women  in  school  offices 
is  depriving  the  State  of  the  services  of 
many  of  her  most  loyal  citizens,  qualified 
and  ready  to  serve  her.  Every  one  admits 
woman's  interest  in  education.  Even  the 
most  conservative  will  grant  that  the 
training  of  the  young  is  not  only  her 
privilege  but  her  duty.  Yet  in  many  of 
our  States  women  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely ignored  in  the  management  of  our 
Public  Schools.  In  the  schools  as  in  the 
professions,  men  have  had  hitherto  the 
advantage  of  the  ** squatter;"  they  are 
on  the  ground  ,  and  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law. 

In  the  professions,  however,  we  find 
here  and  there  successful  women  who,  by 
their  individual  worth  and  persistent 
effort,  have  overcome  this  disadvantage. 
But  in  the  Public  Schools  the  matter  is 
more  difficult,  for  they  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State,  and  those  who  have 
possession  have  the  weapon  to  defend 
themselves  in  this  possession.     For  in- 
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Stance,  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
makes  women  eligible  to  any  oflfice  of  con- 
trol or  management  under  the  School 
System — yet  it  denies  them  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  people  who  hold  the  offices 
or  make  the  appointments.  And  what  is 
the  result?  In  this,  the  twenty-fourth 
year  since  the  Constitution  went  into 
effisct,  out  of  a  total  of  13,784  school  di- 
rectors only  forty-one  are  women. 

When  we  consider  how  bereft  the  home 
is  without  the  mother's  love  and  guiding 
care,  can  we  not  appreciate  a  similar  de- 
privation in  the  school-life  of  our  chil- 
dren ?  The  most  important  office  in  our 
School  System  is  that  of  director.  The 
School  Director  is  a  power  in  his  way 
second  to  none.  Upon  him  depends  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  Just  what  they 
are  he  makes  them ;  for  what  they  are 
not,  he  is  responsible.  He  builds  the 
school  houses,  employs  the  teachers,  se- 
lects the  text-books,  decides  upon  the 
course  of  study,  prescribes  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  there  is  no  one  to  call  him 
to  account.  If  his  constituency  are  not 
pleased  with  his  record  they  may  refuse 
to  reelect  him  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  but  while  he  is  in  office  his  power  is 
very  great.  His  intellect  and  conscience 
make  the  atmosphere  in  which  our  chil- 
dren live  nearly  half  of  their  waking  day. 
How  wise  and  good  he  ought  to  be  to 
stand  thus  for  both  father  and  mother  to 
the  children  of  our  State ! 

The  ideal  school  director  should  be 
equipped  with  a  liberal  education,  a 
knowledge  of  up-to-date  educational 
methods,  interest  in  the  Public  Schools 
and  belief  in  their  possibilities,  a  knowl- 
edge of  child-nature  and  of  the  needs  of 
children,  the  ability  to  judge  character 
and  to  deal  with  men,  and  sufficient  leisure 
to  devote  to  the  various  duties  of  the 
office.  Pew  men,  even  granting  them  all 
the  other  qualifications,  know  child- 
nature  or  have  much  appreciation  of  chil- 
dren's needs,  and  many  men  have  little 
or  no  leisure  to  devote  to  the  duties  of 
the  office,  while  there  are  many  women 
of  culture,  of  experience  in  educational 
matters  and  of  leisure,  ready  and  waiting 
to  serve  their  State  in  this  way ;  their 
services  are  not  only  not  asked,  but  not 
even  accepted  when  offered.  A  School 
Board  composed  entirely  of  men — even 
properly  qualified  men — cannot  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ideal  Board,  for  it  lacks 
a  very  essential  element — the  qualities  of 
the  mother  heart  and  soul. 


When  we  consider  how  many,  women 
there  are  who  possess  all  the  qualifications 
of  the  ideal  director,  and  how  few  are 
elected  to  that  office,  we  naturally  ques- 
tion the  conditions  governing  the  election. 
And  when  we  remember  that  directors  are 
elected  by  men  only,  and  that  the  office  is 
very  widely  considered  the  lawful  prey  of 
the  politician — the  earnest  of  greater  politi- 
cal favors — we  know  that  nothing  short 
of  franchise  in  the  hands  of  the  women 
can  bring  about  the  necessary  reform. 


SOME  GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 


BY  E.  E.  OLCOTT. 


WE  hang  mottoes  upon  the  wall  and 
write  them  upon  the  blackboard  for 
the  pupils,  hoping  the  gems  may  be 
woven  into  the  thought  and  gleam  in  the 
lives  of  the  children.  Why  not  copy  for 
ourselves  wise  sayings,  words  of  warning, 
words  that  comfort,  strengthen  or  inspire? 
Why  not  write  them  in  large  letters  upon 
tinted  cards,  and  from  day  to  day  place 
one  or  another  upon  the  desk  where  the 
eye  may  rest  upon  it  as  upon  a  flower  ? 
Half  unconsciously,  the  bits  of  wisdom 
would  be  absorbed  and  become  a  part  of 
the  mental^  and  spiritual  being,  just  as 
sunshine  is  absorbed  by  the  body.  I  give 
you  some  gems  that  have  been  as  faithful 
friends  to  me.  Each  of  you  can  from 
your  general  reading  gather  "  such 
*  *  friends,  * '  for  often  what  is  a  flashing  gem 
to  one  is  lustreless  to  another,  so  different 
are  our  needs.  These  are  thoughts  well 
worth  thinking: 

The  heart  must  leap  kindly  back  to 
kindness. 

Soft  words  are  hard  arguments. 

Do  to-day  thy  nearest  duty. 

'Tis  always  morning  somewhere  in  the 
world. 

One  pound  of  learning  requires  ten 
pounds  of  common  sense  to  apply  it. — 
Persian  Provetb, 

To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate. 

The  best  statemanship — self-govern- 
ment. 

Trials  do  not  weaken  us.  They  only 
show  us  that  we  are  weak. 

Our  motive  power  is  always  found  in 
what  we  lack. 

Trying  is  so  far  ahead  of  not  trying  that 
a  real  failure  is  almost  excusable. 

Expect  the  doors  of  usefulness  to  open 
to  you  as  you  come  to  them  through  de- 
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sire  and  preparation.  Help  others  as  you 
grow,  and  you  will  grow  as  you  help 
others. 

Can  a  man  or  woman  choose  duties? 
No  more  than  they  can  choose  their  birth- 
place or  their  father  or  their  mother. — 
George  Eliot. 

Scan  difficulties  closely  to  see  what  may 
be  overcome,  what  mitigated,  and  what 
innst  be  borne. 

She  was  a  pupil  who  took  instruction 
very  slowly,  she  seemed  to  have  two  left 
hands  and  no  head. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  a  reason 
for  the  unpleasant  in  ourselves  in  causes 
outside  of  ourselves. — E,  S.  Phelps. 

Our  confidential  friends  have  not  so 
much  to  do  in  shaping  our  lives  as  the 
thoughts  which  we  harbor. 

To  be  sincere,  to  be  gentle  and  just  and 
helpful  to  others,  to  spend  time  in  learn- 
ing only  the  things  that  are  worth  know- 
ing— this  was  the  goal  she  strove  to 
reach. 

Run  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your  breath; 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  worked  to  death. 
—O.  W,  Holmes. 

Be  useful  where  thou  livest,  that  they  may 
Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence  still; 
Kindness,  good  parts,  great  places,  are  the  way 
To  compass  this.  Find  out  men*s  want  and  will, 
And  meet  them  there.  All  worldly  joys  go  less 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses. 

— George  Herbert. 

All  are  not  just  because  they  do  no  wrong; 
But  he  who  will  not  wrong  me  when  he  may, 
He  is  the  truly  just.     I  praise  not  those. 
Who  in  their  petty  dealings  pilfer  not, 
But  him,  whose  conscience  spurns  at  secret  fraud, 
When  he  might  plunder  and  defy  surprise. 
His  be  the  praise  who,  looking  down  with  scorn 
On  the  false  judgment  of  the  partial  herd. 
Consults  his  own  clear  heart,  and  boldly  dares 
To  be,  not  to  be  thought  an  honest  man. 


SIR  JOHN  I.UBBOCK  ON 
UBRARIES. 


THE  Public  Libraries  are  called  into 
being  by  the  artisan  and  the  small 
shopkeeper,  and  it  is  by  them  that  they 
are  mainly  used.  Books  are  peculiarly 
necessary  to  the  working  men  of  our 
towns.  Their  life  is  one  of  much  mono- 
tony. The  savage  has  a  far  more  varied 
existence.  He  must  watch  the  habits  of 
the  game  he  hunts,  their  migrations  and 
feeding-grounds ;  he  must  know  where 
and  how  to  fish ;  every  month  brings  him 
some  fresh  occupation  and  some  change 
of  food.     He  must  prepare  his  weapons 


and  build  his  own  house  even  the  light- 
ing of  a  fire,  so  easy  now,  is  to  him  a 
matter  of  labor  and  skill.  The  agricul- 
tural laborer  turns  his  hand  to  many 
things.  He  ploughs  and  sows,  mows 
and  reaps.  He  plants  at  one  season,  uses 
the  bill- hook  and  the  axe  at  another.  He 
looks  after  the  sheep  and  pigs  and  cows. 
To  hold  the  plough,  to  lay  a  fence,  or  to 
tie  up  a  sheaf,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
it  looks.  It  is  said  of  Woodsworth  that 
a  stranger  having  on  one  occasion  asked 
to  see  his  study,  the  maid  said  :  *'This 
is  master's  room,  but  he  studies  in  the 
fields."  The  agricultural  laborer  learns 
a  great  deal  in  the  fields.  He  knows 
much  more  than  we  give  him  credit  for, 
only  it  is  field-learning,  not  book-learn- 
ing,— and  none  the  worse  for  that. 

But  the  man  who  works  in  a  shop  or 
manufactory  has  a  much  more  monoton- 
ous life.  He  is  confined  to  one  process, 
or,  perhaps,  even  one  part  of  a  process, 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  He  ac- 
quires, no  doubt,  a  skill  little  short  of 
miraculous,  but  on  the  other  hand,  very 
narrow.  If  he  is  not  himself  to  become  a 
mere  animated  machine;  he  must  gen- 
erally obtain,  and  in  some  cases  he  can 
only  obtain,  the  necessary  variety  and 
interest  from  the  use  of  books.  There  is 
happily  now  some  tendency  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labor,  except,  indeed,  in 
shops,  and  what  is  less  satisfactory,  there 
are  times  when  work  is  slack.  But  the 
hours  of  leisure  should  not  be  hours  of 
idleness ;  leisure  is  one  of  the  grandest 
blessings,  idleness  one  of  the  greatest 
curses — one  is  the  source  of  happiness, 
the  other  of  misery.  Suppose'a  poor  man 
has  for  a  few  days  no  work,  what  is  he  to 
do?  How  is  he  to  employ  his  time.  If 
he  has  access  to  a  Library  it  need  no 
longer  be  lost. 

The  reasons  for  educating  our  children 
apply  equally  to  those  grown  up.  We 
have  now  all  over  the  country  good  ele- 
mentary schools.  We  do  our  best  to  edu- 
cate our  children.  We  teach  them  to 
read,  and  try  to  give  them  a  love  of  read- 
ing. Why  do  we  do  this?  Because  we 
believe  that  no  one  can  study  without 
being  the  better  for  it,  that  it  tends  to 
make  the  man  the  better  workman  and 
the  workman  the  better  man.  But  edu- 
cation ought  never  to  stop,  and  the  li- 
brary IS  the  school  for  the  grown-up. 
There  is  a  story  that  King  Allred,  when 
a  child  once  set  his  heart  on  a  book.  * '  He 
shall  have  the  book,''  said  his  mother^ 
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**  when  he  can  read  it,**  and  by  that  title 
Alfred  won  it.  Our  children  have  learned 
to  read;  have  they  not  also  the  same  title 
to  books.  Many  of  those  who  are  not 
Socialists  in  the  ordinary  sense,  would  be 
so  if  they  thought  Socialism  would  have 
the  effect  which  its  advocates  anticipate. 
It  is  because  we  do  not  believe  that 
Socialism  in  the  ordinary  sense  would 
promote  **  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number,**  that  we  are  not  Socialists. 
But  the  difficulties  we  feel,  do  not  apply 
to  books.  It  is  said  that  a  poor  woman 
on  seeing  the  sea  for  the  first  time  was 
delighted.  **It  was  grand,**  she  said, 
**to  see  something  of  which  there  was 
enough  for  everybody.**  Well,  there  are 
books  enough  for  every  one,  and  the  best 
books  are  the  cheapest.  Reading  is  a 
pleasure  as  to  which  wealth  gives  scarcely 
any  advantage.  This  applies  to  few  other 
things.  We  who  are  engaged  in  the 
'  *  puzzle  of  business  *  *  seem  always  to  wish 
for  rather  more  than  we  have.  But  in 
books  fortune  showers  on  us  more  than 
we  can  possibly  use. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  edu- 
cation should  last  through  life,  that  the 
education  of  our  children  should  not  be  a 
mere  matter  of  grammar  and  of  words, 
but  should  include  some  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye;  so  on  the  other  hand,  the 
life  of  the  grown-up  man  and  woman 
should  not  be  altogether  devoted  to  work 
with' the  hands,  to  the  pursuit  of  money, 
but  they  should  devote  some  time  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds.  Why  should  not 
every  one,  moreover,  add  something  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  ?  However 
humble  his  lot  in  life,  he  may  do  so.  We 
do  not  yet  appreciate  the  dignity  of  man- 
ual labor,  and  there  seems  a  general  im- 
pression that  science  is  something  up  in 
the  clouds;  all  very  well  for  philosophers 
and  geniuses,  and  those  who  have  the 
means  of  buying  expensive  apparatus,  but 
for  them  only.  This  is  quite  a  mistake. 
To  whom  do  we  owe  our  national  pro- 
gress ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  to  wise  sover- 
eigns and  statesmen,  partly  to  our  brave 
army  and  navy,  partly  to  the  gallant  ex- 
plorers who  paved  the  way  to  our  colo- 
nial empire,  partly  to  students  and  phil- 
osophers. But  while  we  remember  with 
gratitude  all  they  have  accomplished,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  British  workman, 
besides  all  he  has  done  with  his  strong 
right  arm,  has  used  his  brains  also  to 
great  advantage. 


Watt  was  a  mechanical  engineer;  Henry 
Cort,  whose  improvements  in  manufac- 
turers are  said  to  have  added  to  the  wealth 
of  England  more  than  the  whole  value  of 
the  national  debt,  was  the  son  of  a  brick- 
maker;  Huntsman,  the  inventor  of  cast 
steel,  was  a  poor  watchmaker;  Crompton 
was  a  weaver;  Wedgwood  was  a  potter; 
Brindley,  Telford,  Mushat,  and  Nelson 
were  working  men;  George  Stephenson 
began  life  as  a  cowboy  at  twopence  a  day, 
and  could  not  read  until  he  was  eighteen; 
Dalton  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver; 
Faraday  of  a  blacksmith;  Arkwright  be- 
gan life  as  a  barber;  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
was  an  apothecary's  apprentice;  Boulton, 
"  the  father  of  Birmingham,**  was  a  but- 
ton maker;  and  Watt  the  son  of  a  carpen- 
ter. To  these  men,  and  others  like  them, 
the  world  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
We  ought  to  be  as  proud  of  them  as  of 
our  great  generals  and  statesmen. — From 
''The  Use  of  Lifer 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK :  II. 


THE  following  are  the  selections  in 
prose  and  verse  committed  to  memory 
for  the  dates  named,  by  the  Boys*  High 
School,  and  written  from  memory  at  the 
regular  period  appointed  for  this  work  in 
the  programme  of  the  week.  These  are 
not  given  to  show  what  some  one  may 
think  ought  to  be  done,  but  simply  what 
is  done  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  teacher  in  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  High  School  of  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  West,  inquired 
recently  what  texts  in  literature  we  are 
using.  When  he  learned  that  we  are 
trying  merely  to  put  this  matter  in  the 
concrete  rather  than  in  the  abstract — 
having  pupils  memorize,  as  well  as  con- 
sider and  discuss,  good  things  each  week 
as  a  regular  feature  of  the  school  work, 
using  a  compendium  of  literature  for  this 
purpose — he  was  enthusiastic  in  approval 
of  the  method.  *  *  These  pupils, ' '  said  he, 
**can  have  no  thought  now  of  the  great 
good  this  work  will  do  for  them.  It  will 
stay  with  them  all  their  lives.  Nothing 
else  in  the  school  course  can  at  all  com- 
pare with  it  in  suggesting  thought, 
influencing  taste,  and  determining  char- 
acter upon  good  lines.*' 

He  spoke  of  having  his  own  pupils  fre- 
quently commit  fine  things  in  connection 
with  their  study  of  authors  and  of  rhetoric 
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generally,  as  is  the  custom  of  all  good 
teachets  of  English,  and  told  with  much 
pleasure  of  a  recent  incident  in  his  own 
school  experience.  The  notebook  of  a 
young  girl  in  one  of  his  classes  lay  open 
upon  her  desk  one  day  as  he  was  passing, 
and  he  picked  it  up  to  look  at  it.  In  it 
he  found,  neatly  and  carefully  written, 
all  the  choice  poems  and  other  selections 
that  he  had  given  to  her  class  in  many 
months.  He  congratulated  her  upon  the 
interest  she  seemed  to  feel  in  such  work. 
She  smiled,  and  said  **  Yes,  I  know  them 
all."  He  was  surprised,  and  asked: 
*'You  can  repeat  them  all?**  **  Every 
one  of  them;  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
them."  And  he  added,  confident  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  was  saying:  **  That  girl 
has  what  she  cannot  lose.  She  may  be 
rich,  or  she  may  be  poor  and  have  to 
work  hard  for  her  living.  Whatever 
her  life,  amid  whatever  surroundings,  it 
must  be  better  for  this,  if  she  should  live 
to  be  eighty.  *  *    Was  he  right — or  wrong  ? 

IF  WE  KNEW. 

If  we  knew  the  woe  and  heart-ache 

Waiting  for  us  down  the  road. 
If  our  lips  could  taste  the  wormwood, 

If  our  backs  could  feel  the  load ; 
Would  we  spend  the  day  in  wishing 

For  a  time  that  ne'er  can  be  ? 
Would  we  wait  with  such  impatience 

For  our  ships  to  come  from  sea.^ 

If  we  knew  the  babv  finders, 

Pressed  against  the  window  pane. 
Would  be  cold  and  still  to-morrow, — 

Never  trouble  us  again; 
Would  the  bright  ej^es  of  our  darling 

Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow? 
Would  the  print  of  rosy  fingers 

Vex  us  then  as  they  do  now  ? 

Ah,  those  little  ice-cold  fingers! 

How  they  point  our  memory  back 
To  the  hasty  words  and  actions 

Strewn  alone  our  backward  track! 
How  those  little  hands  remind  us. 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie« 
Not  to  scatter  thorns,  but  roses. 

For  our  reaping  by  and  by. 

Strange  we  never  prize  the  music 

Till  the  sweet- voiced  bird  has  flown ; 
Strange  that  we  should  slight  the  violets 

Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone; 
Strange  that  summer  skies  and  sunshine 

Never  seem  one-half  so  fair 
As  when  winter's  snowy  pinions 

Shake  their  white  down  in  the  air. 

Wps  from  which  the  seal  of  silence 

None  but  God  can  roll  away, 
Never  blossomed  in  such  beauty 

As  adorns  the  mouth  to-day ; 


And  sweet  words  that  freight  our  memory 
With  their  Eden- like  perfume. 

Come  to  us  in  sweeter  accents 
Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 

Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams, 

Lyine  all  about  our  path; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses. 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff ; 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessings  of  to-day; 
With  a  patient  hand  removing 

All  the  briars  from  our  way. — Anon, 

BRUTUS  ON   DEATH  OP  Ci53SAR. 

Romans,  countr3'men  and  lovers !  Hear 
me  for  my  cause;  and  be  silent,  that 
you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine 
honor;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honor, 
that  you  may  believe.  Censure  me  in 
your  wisdom;  and  awake  your  senses, 
that  5'ou  may  the  better  judge.  If  there 
be  any  in  this  assembly — any  dear 
friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that 
Brutus'  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than 
his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why 
Brutus  rose  against  Caesar,  this  is  my  an« 
swer:  Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but 
that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather 
Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves,  than 
that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free- 
men? As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for 
him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it; 
as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him;  but,  as 
he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him.  There  are 
tears,  for  his  love;  joy,  for  his  fortune; 
honor,  for  his  valor;  and  death,  for  his 
ambition!  Who  is  here  so  base,  that 
would  be  a  bondman?  If  any,  speak;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so 
rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Roman?  If 
any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who 
is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love  his 
country?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I 
offended.     I  pause  for  a  replyi 

None?  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I 
have  done  no  more  to  Caesar  than  you 
shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his 
death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol;  his  glory 
not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy;, 
nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he 
suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by 
Mark  Antony,  who,  though  he  had  no 
hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  common- 
wealth—as which  of  you  shall  not?  With 
this  I  depart, — that,  as  I  slew  my  best 
lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the 
same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall 
please  my  country  to  need  my  death. — 
Shakespeare,  Nov,  g. 
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FOOTSTEPS  OP  ANGELS. 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbered, 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall, 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more; 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 

By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished, 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore. 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more! 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given. 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine. 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended. 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 

Soft  rebukes  in  blessings  ended. 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

O,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died! 

H,  W.Longfellow, 

NINETIETH  PSALM. 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling- 
place  in  all  generations.  Before  the  moun- 
tains were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou 
art  God. 

Thou  tumest  man  to  destruction;  and 
sayest,  Return,  ye  children  of  men.  For 
a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch 
in  the  night.  Thou  carriest  them  away 
as  with  a  flood  ;  they  are  as  a  sleep.  In 
the  morning  they  are  like  grass  which 
groweth.up.  In  the  morning  it  flourish- 
€th,  and  groweth  up;  in  the  evening  it  is 
cut  down  and  withereth.  For  we  are  con- 
sumed by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath 
are  we  troubled. 


Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before 
thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of 
thy  countenance.  For  all  our  days  are 
passed  away  in  thy  wrath.  We  spend  our 
years  as  a  lale  that  is  told.  The  days  of 
our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten; 
and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  four- 
score years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we 
fly  away.  Who  knoweth  the  power  of 
thine  anger?  even  according  to  thy  fear  so 
is  thy  wrath.  So  teach  us  to  number  our 
days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom. 

Return,  O  Lord,  how  long?  And  let  it 
repent  thee  concerning  thy  servants.  O 
satisfy  us  early  with  thy  mercy;  that  we 
may  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days. 
Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days 
wherein  thou  hast  ajQQicted  us  and  the 
years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil.  Let  thy 
work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy 
glory  unto  their  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us:  And  establish  thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work 
of  our  hands  establish  thou  it.       Nov.  i6. 

NOW. 

The  venerable  Past — is  past; 

'Tis  dark  and  shines  not  in  the  ray: 
'Twas  good,  no  doubt — 'tis  gone  at  fast — 

There  dawns  another  day. 
Why  should  we  sit  where  ivies  creep. 
And  shroud  ourselves  in  charnels  deep, 
Or  the  world's  yesterdays  deplore, 
*Mid  crumbling  ruins  mossy  noar? 

Why  should  we  see  with  dead  men's  eyes, 

Looking  at  Was  from  mom  till  night, 
When  the  beauteous  Now,  the  divine  To  Bb, 

Woo  with  their  charms  our  living  sight? 
Why  should  we  hear  but  echoes  dull, 
When  the  world  of  sound,  so  beautiful, 

Will  give  us  music  of  our  own? 
Why  in  the  darkness  should  we  grope, 
When  the  sun,  in  heaven's  resplendent  cope. 

Shines  as  bright  as  ever  it  shone? 

Abraham  saw  no  brighter  stars 

Than  those  which  bum  for  thee  and  me. 
When  Homer  heard  the  lark's  sweet  song 

Or  night-bird's  lovelier  melody. 
They  were  such  sounds  as  Shakespeare  heard. 
Or  Chaucer,  when  he  blessed  the  bird, 
Such  lovely  sounds  as  we  can  hear. 
Great  Plato  saw  the  vernal  year 
Send  forth  its  tender  flowers  and  shoots, 
And  luscious  autumn  pour  its  fruits; 
And  we  can  see  the  lilies  blow. 
The  cornfields  wave,  the  rivers  flow; 
For  us  all  bounties  of  the  earth, 
For  us  its  wisdom,  love  and  mirth. 
If  we  daily  walk  in  the  sight  of  God, 
And  prize  the  gifts  He  has  bestowed. 
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We  will  not  dwell  amid  the  graves, 

Nor  in  dim  twilights  sit  alone, 
To  gaze  at  moldered  architraves, 

Or  plinths  and  columns  overthrown; 
We  will  not  only  see  the  light 

Through  painted  windows  cob  webbed  o'er. 
Nor  know  the  beauty  of  the  night 

Save  by  the  moonbeam  on  the  floor: 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Or  moon,  or  stars,  our  hearts  shall  glow; 
We'll  look  at  nature  face  to  face, 

And  we  shall  love  because  we  know. 

The  present  needs  us.    Every  age 
Bequeaths  the  next  for  heritage 
No  lazy  luxury  or  delight — 
But  strenuous  labor  for  the  rieht; 
For  Now^  the  child  and  sire  ot  Time, 

Demands  the  deeds  of  earnest  men 
To  make  it  better  than  the  past, 

And  stretch  the  circle  of  its  ken. 
Now  is  a  fact  that  men  deplore. 
Though  it  might  bless  them  evermore, 
Would  they  but  fashion  it  aright: 
Tis  ever  new,  *tis  ever  bright. 

Time,  nor  Eternity,  hath  seen 
A  repetition  of  delight 

In  all  its  phases:  ne'er  hath  been 
For  men  or  angels  that  which  is; 

And  that  which  is  hath  ceased  to  be 
Ere  we  have  breathed  it,  and  its  place 

Is  lost  in  the  Eternity. 
But  Noiv  is  ever  good  and  fair,   . 
Of  the  Infinitude  the  heir. 
And  we  of  it.    So  let  us  live 
That  from  the  past  we  may  receive 
Light  for  the  Now — from  Now  a  joy 
That  Fate  nor  Time  shall  e*er  destroy. 

Charles  Mackay. 

ROLLA  TO  THE  PERUVIANS. 

My  brave  associates — partners  of  my 
toil,  my  feelings,  and  my  fame! — can 
Rolla*s  words  add  vigor  to  the  virtuous 
energies  which  inspire  your  hearts?  No! 
You  have  judged,  as  I  have,  the  foulness 
of  the  crafty  plea  by  which  these  bold  in- 
vaders would  delude  you.  Your  gener- 
ous spirit  has  compared,  as  mine  has,  the 
motives  which,  in  a  war  like  this,  can  ani- 
mate their  minds  and  ours.  They,  by  a 
strange  frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for 
plunder,  and  extended  rule:  we,  for  our 
country,  our  altars,  and  our  homes.  They 
follow  an  adventurer  whom  they  fear,  and 
obey  a  power  which  they  hate:  we  serve 
a  monarch  whom  we  love — a  God  whom 
we  adore.  Where'er  they  move  in  anger, 
desolation  tracks  their  progress.  When- 
e'er they  pause  in  amity,  affliction  mourns 
their  friendship.  They  boast  they  come 
but  to  improve  our  state,  enlarge  our 
thoughts,  and  free  us  from  the  yoke  of 
error!  Yes:  they  will  give  enlightened 
freedom  to  our  minds,  who  are  themselves 


the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,  and  pride! 
They  offer  us  their  protection:  yes,  such 
protection  as  vultures  give  to  lambs — 
covering  and  devouring  them !  They  call 
on  us  to  barter  all  of  good  we  have  en- 
hanced and  proved,  for  the  desperate 
chance  of  something  better  which  they 
promise.  Be  our  plain  answer  this  :  The 
throne  we  honor  is  the  people's  choice; 
the  laws  we  reverence  are  our  brave 
fathers'  legacy;  the  faith  we  follow  teaches 
us  to  live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all 
mankind,  and  die  with  hope  of  bliss  be- 
yond the  grave.  Tell  your  invaders  this; 
and  tell  them,  too,  we  seek  no  change, — 
and, least  of  all,  such  change  as  they  would 
bring  us! — R.  B,  Sheridan,         Nov,  23, 

THE  WAY  TO  HEAVEN. 

Heaven  is  not  gained  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 
I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true. 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  towards  God — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 
To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 
We  rise  by  things  that  are  *neath  our  feet; 
By  whatwe  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain ; 
Bv  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 
We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  H^ht, 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 
Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 
We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  pray. 
And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on  wings 
Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things. 
While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 
Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  the  men! 
We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way — 
We  may  hope  and  resolve  and  aspire  and 

pray. 
But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 
Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 
From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls; 
But  the  dreams  depart  and  the  vision  falls. 
And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 
Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

/.  G,  Holland. 

AMONG  MY  BOOKS. 

In  my  garden  I  spend  my  days;  in 
my  library  I  spend  my  nights.  My  inter- 
ests are  divided  between  my  geraniums 
and  my  books.  With  the  flowers  I  am  in 
the  present;  with  the  books  I  am  in  the 
past.  I  go  into  my  library,  and  all  his- 
tory unrolls  before  me.  I  breathe  the 
morning  air  of  the  world  while  the  scent 
of  Eden's  roses  yet  lingered  in  it,  while  it 
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vibrated  only  to  the  world's  first  brood  of 
nightingales,  and  to  the  laugh  of  Eve. 

I  see  the  pyramids  building;  I  hear  the 
shoutings  of  the  armies  of  Alexander;  I 
feel  the  ground  shake  beneath  the  march 
of  Camby'ses.  I  sit  as  in  a  theatre, — the 
stage  is  Time,  the  play  is  the  World. 
What  a  spectacle  it  is!  What  kingly 
pomp,  what  processions  file  past,  what 
cities  burn  to  heaven,  what  crowds  of 
captives  are  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels 
of  conquerors! 

I  hear  or  cry  **  Bravo!"  when  the  great 
actors  come  on,  shaking  the  stage.  I  am 
a  Roman  emperor  when  I  look  at  a  Ro- 
man coin.  I  lift  old  Homer,  and  I  shout 
Achilles  in  the  trenches.  The  silence 
of  the  empeopled  Syrian  plains,  the  out- 
comings  and  in-goings  of  the  patriarchs, 
Abraham  and  Ishmael,  Isaac  in  the  fields 
at  eventide,  Rebekah  at  the  well,  Jacob's 
guile,  Esau's  face  reddened  by  the  desert 
sun -heat,  Joseph's  splendid  funeral  pro- 
cession— all  these  things  I  find  within  the 
boards  of  my  Old  Testament. 

What  a  silence  in  those  old  books,  as 
of  a  half-peopled  world;  what  bleating  of 
flocks,  what  green  pastoral  rest,  what 
indubitable  human  existence!  Across 
brawling  centuries  of  blood  and  war  I 
hear  the  bleating  of  Abraham's  flocks,  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells  of  Rebekah's  camels. 

0  men  and  women,  so  far  separated  yet 
so  near,  so  strange  yet  so  well-known, 
by  what  miraculous  power  do  I  know  you 
all?  Books  are  the  true  Elysian  fields 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  converse, 
and  into  these  fields  a  mortal  may  venture 
unappalled.  What  king's  court  can  boast 
such  company?  What  school  of  philos- 
ophy such  wisdom  ? 

There  is  Pan's  pipe;  there  are  the  songs 
of  Apollo.  Seated  in  my  library  at  night, 
and  looking  on  the  silent  faces  of  my 
books,  I  am  occasionally  visited  by  a 
strange  sense  of  the  supernatural.  They 
are  not  collections  of  printed  pages;  they 
are  ghosts.  I  take  one  down,  and  it 
speaks  with  me  in  a  tongue  not  now 
heard  on  earth,  and  of  men  and  things  of 
which  it  alone  possesses  the  knowledge. 

1  call  myself  a  solitary,  but  sometimes 
I  think  I  misapply  the  term.  No  man 
sees  more  company  than  I  do.  I  travel 
with  mightier  cohorts  around  me  than 
ever  did  Timour  or  Ghengis  Khan  on 
their  fiery  marches.  I  am  a  sovereign  in 
my  library;  but  it  is  the  dead,  not  the  liv- 
ing, that  attend  my  levees. — Alexander 
Smith,  Nov.  JO. 


OF  SCHOOLING  OUTSIDE  OF  THE 
SCHOOLS. 


A  BICYCLE  tour  last  July  brought  to 
our  notice  a  feature  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Germany  which  might  wisely  be 
imitated  in  this  country.  We  arrived 
one  day  at  Goslar,  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains.  The  proprietor 
of  our  hotel  was  busy  preparing  for  the 
coming  of  sixty  boys.  They  arrived  the 
next  evening  with  their  knapsacks,  on 
foot,  and  accompanied  by  three  or  four 
teachers.  In  the  large  dining  hall,  after 
their  bread  and  beer,  brief  addresses  were 
made  to  them,  and  they  sang  lustily  sev- 
eral patriotic  and  folk  songs.  They  were 
a  lively  but  orderly  company.  Next 
morning  they  gathered  in  the  public 
square,  near  the  most  ancient  historic 
building  in  the  town.  The  events  of  in- 
terest which  had  there  transpired  were 
recounted  to  them,  and  other  songs  were 
sung  in  praise  of  the  Fatherland.  We 
afterwards  saw  them  in  various  excur- 
sions in  the  neighborhood. 

Such  companies  of  students  were  often 
met  with  in  the  Hartz  and  in  the  Thurin- 
gian  forest.  We  learned  that  these  jour- 
neys are  an  important  part  of  school  life. 
The  pupils  come  sometimes  from  small 
villages,  sometimes  from  the  larger  towns. 
The  proposed  route  is  laid  out  weeks  or 
even  months  beforehand.  The  pupils 
draw  maps  of  the  region  through  which 
they  are  to  pass.  Its  features  of  geo- 
graphic, historic,  literary  and  geological 
interest  are  pointed  out  to  them.  They 
are  told  what  they  may  expect  to  see  and 
how  to  see  it. 

Usually  each  pupil  makes  a  weekly 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  trip 
till  the  amount  needed  is  secured.  Of 
course,  strict  economy  is  practiced,  and 
the  expense  is  small.  Often  they  sleep- 
in  barns  or  in  large  halls,  covered  with 
straw.  They  are  instructed  as  to  their 
outfits,  and  each  boy  carries  what  he  re- 
quires strapped  on  his  shoulders.  They 
divide  into  several  groups — one  group 
marching  as  leaders,  another  bringing  up^ 
the  rear,  another  acting  as  a  scout  and  so 
on.  They  study  botany,  natural  history, 
the  roads  and  how  they  were  made,  the 
raising  and  moving  of  crops  and  many 
other  things.  They  visit  the  homes 
where  men  famous  in  war,  government 
or  literature  have  lived.  They  learn 
poems  associated  with  places.  From 
such  a  journey,  lasting  from  three  days 
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to  three  weeks,  they  return  to  their  own 
<x)mmunities  with  many  new  things  of 
interest  to  talk  about  and  much  valuable 
information.  They  write  essays  on  their 
travels  and  observations.  This  outdoor 
study  in  Germany  is  considered  import- 
ant enough  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
extended  report  in  a  volume  just  issued 
by  the  English  Education  Office. — Con- 
gregaHonalist 


THE  ESSENTIAL  THING. 


IN  the  December  number  of  The  College 
Student,  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Mull  has  an 
appreciative  article  upon  the  late  Dr. 
Harbaugh,  whose  portrait — presented  by 
Mr.  Wolf,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  a  companion 
picture  to  that  of  Dr.  Higbee  which  he 
gave  to  the  seminary  a  year  or  more  ago 
—has  recently  been  unveiled  in  the  read- 
ing room  of  the  Reformed  Theological 
Seminary  at  Lancaster.  We  take  for 
these  columns  the  following  suggestive 
paragraphs: 

'*The  biographer  of  Dr.  Harbaugh 
calls  him  philosopher,  poet,  and  theolo- 
gian, to  which  may  be  added  as  embraced 
within  their  meaning,  teacher,  preacher, 
editor  and  author.  All  these  he  was 
in  an  eminent  degree.  And  yet  he  is  said 
to  have  been  a  self-educated  and  self- 
made  man;  and  in  a  sense  this  is  doubt- 
less true — not,  however,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  that  term  as  it  is  so  often 
employed  in  contempt  of  the  organized 
methods  of  education  and  regular  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Dr.  Harbaugh  was 
self-made  in  the  sense  of  having  been 
self-dependent,  self-reliant,  self  sacrific- 
ing. Without  the  moral  support  of  en- 
couragement from  the  bosom  of  his  home- 
life  and  without  the  financial  support  of 
his  father,  he  went  alone  upon  his  way. 
His  efforts  to  obtain  an  education  illus- 
trate for  the  thousandth  time  what  so 
many  fail  to  realize,  save  through  a  per- 
sonal experience,  ending  in  the  bitterness 
of  disappointed  hopes.  I  refer  to  what 
may  be  called  the  personal  equation  of 
the  student  as  it  enters  into  the  complex 
problem  of  education.  Indeed,  with  this 
factor  duly  and  adequately  provided  for, 
the  problem  becomes  remarkably  simple. 
Beautiful  and  commodious  buildings, 
large  endowments,  splendid  libraries, 
with  their  wealth  of  books,  observatories 
and  laboratories  with  their  costly  equip- 
ment of  apparatus,   faculties  with  pro- 


fessors and  instructors  by  the  hundred, 
courses  of  study  endlessly  classified  and 
diversified,  gymnasiums  with  their  highly 
organized  systems  of  physical  culture  and 
athletics — all  these  things  and  more,  em- 
braced within  the  scope  of  a  first- class 
modem  university,  are  of  little  avail,  if 
the  student  does  not  study.  Opportunities 
and  facilities  are  one  thing,  using  them 
and  appropriating  their  benefits  unto  self 
for  further  use,  quite  another  thing.  The 
former  can  and  should  be  afforded  in 
fullest  measure  by  the  institution,  the 
latter  can  and  will  occur  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  student. 

**  Dr.  Harbaugh  was,  to  be  sure,  richly 
gifted  with  natural  endowments  of  a  high 
order;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time,  and 
all  the  time,  a  student — a  hard,  painstak- 
ing and  assiduous  student;  and  in  this 
circumstance,  I  think,  will  be  found  the 
secret  of  his  unflagging  intellectual 
power,  as  so  amply  attested  by  his 
numerous  works  and  his  masterful  influ- 
ence. Is  there  not  a  lesson  in  this,  and 
shall  not  we  lay  the  lesson  to  heart — we 
that  are  students,  with  vastly  greater  op- 
portunities ?  As  we  consider  his  achieve- 
ments, may  we  not  gather  courage  for 
the  re- enforcement  of  our  energy,  the 
kindling  of  our  zeal,  and  the  confirmation 
of  our  purpose  in  the  quest  of  truth,  the 
great  end  of  all  studying  ?  *  * 


GIRARD  AND  CHARITY. 


IN  a  recent  sermon,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  B. 
Neely,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  upon 
the  subject  **Girard  and  Charity,'*  tak- 
ing as  his  text,  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'*  A 
congregation  that  filled  the  church  in 
every  part  was  present,  and  among  the 
number  were  members  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege Alumni. 

He  said  :  **  In  less  than  a  year  Phila- 
delphia has  dedicated  two  monuments — 
one  to  Washington,  the  patriot,  soldier 
and  statesman,  the  other  to  Girard,  the 
man  of  peace  in  the  private  walks  of  life. 
In  the  one  we  have  the  great  general 
mounted  on  a  war-horse ;  in  the  other,  the 
plain  citizen  in  the  garb  of  a  citizen. 
Like  Washington,  yet  on  totally  different 
lines,  Girard  made  a  name  that  lives  after 
him.  We  have  Girard  street,  Girard 
avenue,  the  Girard  bank,  and  Girard  Col- 
lege.   There  must  have  been  some  reason 
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for  this  memory  of  the  man;  and  yet,  who 
was  Stephen  Girard?  A  French  boy, 
born  twenty-six  years  before  this  nation 
declared  its  independence ;  whose  mis- 
fortunes in  early  school  life  caused  him 
the  loss  of  an  eye;  and  yet  it  was  not  the 
mere  chance  of  war  that  brought  him 
here,  although  it  appears  that  it  was  the 
chance  of  war  that  gave  him  to  Phila- 
delphia, as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Girard 's  first  visit  here  was  in  the  year 

1769." 

Dr.  Neely  presented  also  an  interesting 
biography  of  Girard,  referring  to  his  first 
partnership  with  his  brother,  which  gave 
to  John  $60,000  and  to  Stephen  $50,000 
when  the  partnership  ended.  He  said 
that  Girard  was  not  a  popular  man,  never 
associating  with  men  of  his  own  age,  with 
no  curiosity  to  appease  and  no  pleasure 
to  satisfy.  He  had  a  farm,  but,  unlike 
other  gentlemen  farmers,  he  made  farm- 
ing pay.  One  thing  he  did — he  attended 
to  his  own  business.  Even  as  late  as  the 
year  1820  he  said  :  **  I  live  like  a  galley 
slave.  To  rest  is  to  rust.  Every  man 
should  labor  until  his  last  hour." 

**  Let  us  not  be  too  severe  in  our  judg- 
ment of  the  man.  We  should  strike  a 
balance  if  we  judge  at  all.  There  were 
many  crosses  in  his  life,  his  home  and  his 
early  school  days,  but  back  of  his  reserve 
and  bluff  manner  there  was  much  good- 
ness." Dr.  Neely  referred  at  length  to 
his  wonderful  work  and  self-denial  in  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793;  to  his 
loans  to  the  Government  in  the  war  of 
181 2,  and  to  his  dealings  with  the  United 
States  Bank,  where  he  found  his  oppor- 
tunities for  large  gains.  He  classed 
Girard  as  **  the  sheet  anchor  of  American 
credit."  When  others  were  contracting  he 
dealt  in  expansion,  and  his  loan  to  the 
State  Treasury  was  his  last  public  act. 
At  last  came  the  time  when  he  had  to 
dispose  of  his  great  fortune,  and  this  he 
did  in  the  year  1828.  He  died  nearly  82 
years  of  age,  and  he  had  not  rusted  out. 

**  Girard*s  greatest  work  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  college  for  orphans.  Did 
you  see  the  parade  on  dedication  day? 
This  parade  was  more  wonderful  than  the 
Washington  parade.  There  were  in  all 
1766  graduates  of  the  College  in  that  line. 
There  were  boys  there  who  were  from  the 
College  as  you  see  them  in  everyday  life 
back  of  the  high  gray  walls,  in  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  the  pride  of  the  city. 
Here  you  have  your  future  soldier  and 
citizen.      And    this    is    Philadelphia's 


noblest  philanthropy.  Is  Girard  worthy 
of  this  memorial  statue  ?  Is  he  worthy  the 
dollars  that  it  cost  ?  He  did  not  need  the 
monument,  but  he  deserved  it.  And 
what  is  all  this  great  school  but  a  noble 
purpose  cherished  for  many  years?  Yes; 
he  knew  what  an  orphan's  fight  was." 

**  Was  Girard  a  Christian?"  asked  Dr. 
Neely.  "He  was  not  a  Methodist,  not 
the  kind  of  Christian  I  would  like  him 
to  have  been,  but  perhaps  he  was  a  better 
Christian  than  some  people  think.  What 
he  has  done  will  grow  with  the  years  and 
the  generations.  How  aptly  it  fills  the 
declaration  of  the  Master,  who  said  :  *  In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me.'" 


UNCLE  SOL^S  CRITICISM. 


ONE  of  the  best  criticisms  on  the  aver- 
age primer  to  which  a  child  is  intro- 
duced is  made  by  Uncle  Sol,  the  pupil  of 
his  granddaughter  in  the  charming  little 
story  by  Bertha  McEnery  Stuart,  in  the 
October  number  of  St,  Nicholas,  entitled 
"A  Funny  Little  School."  Uncle  Sol, 
after  toiling  weeks**  to  get  an  insight 
into  education,"  makes  a  discovery; 

In  a  few  days  he  knew  not  only  cats 
at  sight,  but  bats  and  rats,  even  when 
Louizy-Lou  covered  the  pictures  over 
with  her  hand,  which  was  a  very  im- 
portant test.  But  when  he  had  learned 
these  three  words,  and  several  smaller 
ones,  such  as  o-n,  on,  u-p,  up,  he  began 
to  complain  a  little.  **Why,  Louizy- 
Lou,  baby,"  he  said  one  evening  as  he 
took  off  his  spectacles  and  began  wiping^ 
them  slowly,  **  when  is  we  gwine  to  study 
about  some  other  sort  o'  creation  ?  Look 
to  me  like  de  ups  an'  downs  o'  cats  an' 
bats  an'  rats  is  mighty  po'  readin'  for  a 
Christian — dat  is,  to  keep  on  wid  it.  An* 
dat  readin'  lesson  I  heerd  you  read  about 
*  de  pup  bit  de  cow  on  de  lip.'  I  wouldn't 
read  it  no  mo',  baby.  I  nuver  knowed 
no  little  puppy  to  do  sech  a  thing;  an' 
even  ef  dis  heah  book- pup  done  it,  I  no 
doubt  de  cow  she  pestered  him  into  it. 
But  seem  to  me  dat's  a  mighty  po'  sort 
o'  puppy  to  pick  out  to  put  in  a  book« 
when  dey  so  many  cunnin'  ones  roun' 
dis  plantation  wid  manners  an'  sense. 
But  for  de  cats  an'  rats,  of  co'se  I  ain't 
got  nothin'  ag'in'  'em,  in  dey  places;  but 
I'm  tired  of 'em." 

How    many  children,   had    they    the 
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power  of  expression,  would  declare 
against  the  senseless  putting  together  of 
words  which  have  no  interest  for  them, 
no  revelation  that  leads  to  something  be- 
yond, that  stimulates  curiosity  to  walk 
further  in  the  stubbly  path  of  knowledge! 
The  useless  intrusion  of  bad  manners,  of 
revenge,  of  meanness,  even  though  the 
actors  be  animals,  in  a  few  dramatic 
stories  introduced  into  the  primary  read- 
ing-books, rouses  the  indignation  of  all 
who  know  that  the  full  force  of  indigna- 
tion lies  not  in  the  negative,  but  the 
positive;  not  in  warnings  against  evil, 
but  in  stimulation  toward  the  good. 
This  principle  should  control  the  authors 
of  books  for  children,  especially  for  those 
books  that  constitute  the  only  literature 
of  thousands  of  children. — Outlook, 


SILVER  AND  GOLD. 


THE  Philadelphia  Times  puts  it  very 
plainly  as  follows  in  replying  to  the 
question  why  the  owners  of  silver  mines 
are  not  on  the  same  basis  as  the  owners 
of  gold  mines  in  the  free  coinage  of  both 
metals  by  the  United  States  government : 

**  The  answer  is  very  simple.  If  a  gold 
miner  presents  gold  bullion  at  the  Mint 
for  coinage  he  must  present  ten  dollars  in 
actual  value  of  gold  for  every  $10  gold 
piece  he  wants  coined.  The  government 
coins  it  without  charge  solely  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  and  it  furnishes  no 
profit  whatever  to  the  owner  of  the  gold. 

**If  the  same  privilege  were  extended 
to  the  silver  miners,  the  man  who  brought 
$40  worth  of  bullion  to  the  United  States 
Mint,  to  be  coined  free  on  the  same  basis 
as  gold,  would  receive  from  the  Mint  one 
hnndred  legal  tender  silver  dollars  in  re- 
turn for  his  forty  dollars'  worth  of  metal. 

**  The  silver  miners  and  the  ^old  miners 
are  on  precisely  an  equal  basis  with  the 
government.  Each  can  receive  for  his 
metal  exactly  what  it  is  worth.  The 
government  coins  the  gold  without  charge, 
and  without  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
gold  bullion,  to  accommodate  the  public 
in  the  circulation  of  money,  and  when  it 
wants  silver  it  purchases  it  from  the  silver 
miner  at  its  market  value,  and  returns  to 
the  silver  miners  full  compensation  for 
their  product,  just  as  it  returns  full 
compensation  to  the  gold  miners. 

"  The  gold  coin  is  not  a  legal  tender 
because  it  is  stamped  at  a  fixed  value  by 
the  government.     Whenever  gold  coins, 


by  reason  of  the  friction  of  circulation, 
become  reduced  in  value,  they  are  a  legal 
tender  only  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold 
remaining  in  the  coin.  No  advantage 
whatever  is  given  to  the  owner  of  gold  by 
its  free  coinage,  as  his  bullion  is  worth  in 
open  market  precisely  the  same  amount 
as  the  coin  the  government  gives  for  it.*' 


LINCOLN'S  REVERENCE  FOR 
LEARNING. 


FROM  the  New  York  Tribune  we  take 
a  clergyman's  account  of  his  inter- 
views with  Abraham  Lincoln.  Every 
such  narrative  is  interesting,  as  it  is 
quite  sure  to  bring  into  relief  some  char- 
acteristic of  the  great  President. 

The  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
during  his  contest  with  Douglas.  I  was 
a  young  clergyman  in  a  small  Illinois 
county  town.  I  was  almost  a  stranger 
there  when  Lincoln  was  announced  to 
make  a  speech.  I  went  to  the  hall,  got 
a  seat  well  forward,  and  asked  a  neigh- 
bor to  point  out  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he 
came  in.  **You  won't  have  no  trouble 
knowin'  him  when  he  comes,"  said  my 
friend,  and  I  didn't.  Soon  a  tall,  gaunt 
man  came  down  the  aisle,  and  was 
greeted  with  hearty  applause. 

I  was  specially  impressed  with  the  fair- 
ness and  honesty  of  the.  man.  He  began 
by  stating  Douglas'  points  as  fully  and 
fairly  as  Douglas  could  have  done.  It 
struck  me  that  he  even  overdid  it,  in  his 
anxiety  to  put  his  opponent's  arguments 
in  the  most  attractive  form.  But  then  he 
went  at  those  arguments,  and  answered 
them  so  convincingly  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  manner  so  charmed  me 
that  I  asked  to  meet  him  after  the  ad- 
dress, and  learning  that  he  was  to  be  in 
town  the  next  day  attending  court,  I  in- 
vited him  to  dine  with  me.  He  came, 
and  we' had  an  interesting  visit. 

The  thing  that  most  impressed  me  was 
his  reverence  for  learning.  Recently 
come  from  divinity  studies,  I  was  full  of 
books,  and  he  was  earnest  in  drawing  me 
out  about  them.  He  was  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  literature,  but  as  a  man  of 
affairs,  naturally  he  had  not  followed  new 
things  nor  studied  in  the  lines  I  had. 
Philosophy  interested  him  particularly, 
and  after  we  had  talked  about  some  of  the 
men  then  in  vogue,  he  remarked  how 
much  he  felt,  the  need  of  reading,  and 
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what  a  loss  it  was  to  a  man  not  to  have 
grown  up  among  books. 

**Men  of  force/*  I  answered,  **can  get 
on  pretty  well  without  books.  They  do 
their  own  thinking,  instead  of  adopting 
what  other  men  think.'' 

**Yes,*'  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  **but  books 
serve  to  show  a  man  that  those  original 
thoughts  of  his  aren't  very  new,  after 
all." 

I  met  Mr.  Lincoln  several  times  later, 
the  next  time  a  long  while  after,  in 
another  place.  I  thought  he  would  have 
forgotten  me,  but  he  knew  me  on  sight, 
and  asked  in  the  gentlest  way  possible 
about  my  wife,  who  had  been  ill  when  he 
came  to  see  us.  But  of  all  my  memories 
of  Lincoln,  the  one  that  stands  out  strong- 
est was  his  interest  in  poetry  and  the- 
ology.    He  loved  the  things  of  the  spirit. 


A  STORY  FOR  MOTHERS. 


THE  mother's  influence  in  the  home — 
how  far- reaching  it  is!  The  strong, 
pure  influence  of  a  Christian  mother  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  sermons  preached 
in  turning  men  to  righteousness.  A 
tender  little  story  of  a  Scotch  home  is  told 
in  the  Christian  Age  : 

A  poor  peasant  on  the  Scotch  coast  had 
an  unusually  large  brood  of  children, 
seven  of  them  boys,  and  little,  indeed, 
could  he  do  for  them.  He  labored  early 
and  late  in  the  fields,  and  contrived  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  that  was 
all.  There  was  never  a  shilling  to  spare, 
and  the  farmer's  life  was  a  hopeless,  ex- 
hausting struggle  against  poverty  and 
adversity. 

The  mother,  too,  worked  early  and  late 
with  all  the  cooking,  washing  and  house- 
hold drudgery  of  the  humble  home. 
There  were  many  to  clothe  as  well  as  to 
feed,  and  so  scanty  were  the  schooling 
facilities  on  that  lonely  stretch  of  coast 
that  she  herself  taught  the  boys,  one  by 
one,  to  read  and  write. 

If  there  had  been  girls  among  the  older 
children  she  would  have  had  help  in  the 
housework.  Her  daughters  were  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  and  only  added 
to  her  cares  when  she  was  least  able  to 
endure  them. 

Weary  and  overworked  as  this  Scotch 
mother  was,  she  was  always  the  light  and 
the  life  of  the  household.  It  was  a  happy 
home,  because  it  was  brightened  by  her 
cheerfulness  and  contentment. 


When  there  was  a  boy  old  enough  to 
read  a  book  aloud,  there  was  entertain- 
ment for  the  family  while  she  was  sewing, 
and  she  taught  her  children  to  sharpen 
their  wits  by  keen  argument,  and,  above 
all,  to  think  for  themselves. 

Then,  too,  this  Scotch  mother,  while 
not  a  trained  musician,  had  a  deep,  rich 
voice,  and  a  stirring  way  of  singing  old- 
fashioned  hymns.  On  Sunday  evenings 
the  Bible  would  be  read  aloud,  and  then 
she  would  sing  one  hymn  after  another ; 
while  her  brawny  Scotch  lads  listened 
with  eagerness,  and  enjoyed  the  treat  so 
keenly  that  they  often  complained  be- 
cause Sunday  came  only  once  a  week. 

The  brood  of  children  left  the  home- 
nest  one  by  one,  and  the  mother  died 
prematurely  because  of  overwork  and 
anxiety.  But  she  lived  anew  in  the  boys 
as  they  became  successful  men  in  various 
professions  and  callings,  for,  although  at 
the  outset  they  were  poor  and  had  little 
education,  they  had  her  buoyant,  hope- 
ful nature,  as  well  as  her  fine  qualities  of 
mind. 

One  of  them  was  a  soldier,  and  was 
mortally  wounded  in  a  foreign  campaign. 
The  chaplain  in  the  hospital  told  him 
that  he  had  only  a  few  hours  of  life  in 
reser\'e,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
religious  faith. 

**I  have  never  had  anything  else,"  he 
replied.  **I  can  hear  my  good  mother 
now  singing  her  Sunday  night  hymns  on 
the  Scotch  coast ! " 

Another  son  became  a  prosperous  bar- 
rister, with  a  great  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  wit.  He  would  have  had  a 
larger  income  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
striking  peculiarity.  He  invariably  threw 
up  a  case  where  he  was  convinced  that 
there  was  no  justice  in  it. 

**  I  like  to  think  of  my  dear  old  Scotch 
mother,"  he  would  say,  **  when  I  plead  a 
case  in  court." 

Another  was  an  earnest  preacher.  One 
was  a  doctor  with  a  metropolitan  prac- 
tice. Three  were  successful  merchants, 
and  one  was  a  high-minded  publisher. 
All  were  richly  endowed  with  their 
mother's  courage  and  mental  resources, 
and  all  shared  her  deep  religious  nature. 

In  many  a  temptation  and  crisis  they 
recalled  her  face,  shining  in  the  winter 
firelight  of  their  old  home,  and  the  hymns 
she  had  sung,  in  which  she  had  expressed 
the  religious  devotion  that  had  governed 
her  life,  and  the  tender,  unfailing  love  of 
a  mother's  heart. 
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More  people  drown  in  the  glass  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  mav  be  aye  sticken'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye're  sleepin'.— Sa>/cA  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
snfTerer,  a  sofl,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  erer  breathed.— 27^1^. 

I  expect  topass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow- creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
^Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  Ills  tomb. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  has  de- 
cided upon  Washington  as  the  place  for 
its  next  meeting,  and  the  time,  July  7th 
to  13th,  inclusive.  The  meetings  will  be 
opened  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July 
7th.  The  advantages  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  that  Sunday  travel  will  be  un- 
necessary. There  will  be  no  session  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Saturday, 
Ihe  time  being  given  to  social  and  other 
recreations.  The  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Teachers'  Association  will 
be  held  at  Bellefonte,  July  5th,  6th  and 
7th.  Those  who  wish  to  attend  both 
meetings  can  readily  do  so. 

The  School  Calendar  published  an- 
nually by  the  American  Book  Company, 
is  not  only  a  universal  favorite  with  the 
teaching  profession,  but  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  all  who  have  ever  seen  or 
used  it,  as  the  most  convenient,  useful 
and  artistic  calendar  issued.  The  calen- 
dar for  1898,  just  out,  fully  sustains  the 
reputation  of  its  predecessors  in  appear- 
ance and  contents.  In  addition  to  the 
calendar  front  pages,  which  are  printed 
in  clear  and  distinct  type,  it  contains  on 
the  back  pages,  in  compact  form,  valu- 
able statistical  tables  and  information, 
astronomical,  geographical,  historical, 
and  educational.  We  find  in  these 
tables,  estimates  of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  States  and  Territories  which 
have  been  carefully  made  by  the  several 
State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. These  show  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  at  this  time  to 
be  73,500,000,  which  we  believe  to  be  a 


very  close  estimate.  Estimates  of  the 
present  population  of  leading  cities  are 
also  given.  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany prints  a  large  edition  of  these  cal- 
endars, and  distributes  them  free  of 
charge  among  teachers  throughout  the 
country.  As  long  as  the  editiotf  lasts, 
they  may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers 
on  application  to  address  elsewhere  given. 

**The  rarest  sort  of  book,"  says  Mr. 
Bagshot  slyly,  is  **a  book  to  read;"  and 
**  the  knack  in  style  is  to  write  like  a  hu- 
man being."  It  is  painfully  evident, 
upon  experiment,  says  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  the  AilanHc  Monthly^  that  not  many 
of  the  books  which  come  teeming  from 
our  presses  every  year  are  meant  to  be 
read.  They  are  meant,  it  may  be,  to  be 
pondered ;  it  is  hoped,  no  doubt,  they 
may  instruct,  or  inform,  or  startle,  or 
arouse,  or  reform,  or  provoke,  or  amuse 
us;  but  we  read,  if  we  have  the  true 
reader's  zest  and  palate,  not  to  grow  more 
knowing,  but  to  be  less  pent  up  and 
bound  within  a  little  circle, — as  those 
who  take  their  pleasure,  and  not  as  those 
who  laboriously  seek  instruction, — as  a 
means  of  seeing  and  enjoying  the  world 
of  men  and  affairs.  We  wish  companion- 
ship and  renewal  of  spirit,  enrichment  of 
thought,  and  full  adventure  of  the  mind ; 
and  we  desire  fair  company  and  a  large 
world  in  which  to  find  them. 


STATISTICS  OF  REPORT. 


THE  annual  report  of  Dr.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeflfer,  found  in  the  present  issue 
of  The  Journal,  considers  at  length  our 
recent  school  legislation,  and  discusses  a 
number  of  subjects  of  vital  interest  in  our 
school  work.  It  will  be  read  all  over 
Pennsylvania,  and  will  everywhere  afford 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  school  affairs 
of  the  State.  We  are  still  on  the  '  *  climbing 
way. "  But  *  *  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold. ' ' 
We  have  a  magnificent  State  appropria- 
tion, the  ostensible  purpose  of  which  is 
the  better  equipment  of  the  schools,  and 
such  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers 
as  shall  attract  to  the  school-room,  and 
retain  in  it,  capable  men  and  women  of 
fine  education,  and  these  in  increasing 
numbers,  so  that  the  general  average  of 
the  profession  may  be  steadily  advanced. 
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As  yet,  little  benefit  has  accrued  to  the 
teacher  from  this  increased  appropriation. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  so  used  in  many 
localities  as  to  have  failed  utterly  of  its 
avowed  purpose.  The  cupidity  and  self- 
ishness of  men  in  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  effort  on  the  part  of  not  a 
few  school  districts  to  make  the  State 
appropriation  pay  all  their  school  ex- 
penses, have,  in  many  places,  caused  this 
grand  appropriation  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  This  is  a  hard  thing  to  say, 
but  no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  will 
deny  its  truth.  There  has  been  very 
earnest  protest  against  this  condition  of 
things — a  great  benefaction  gone  wrong! 
We  need  specific  legislation  which  shall 
forbid  the  payment  by  the  State  to  any 
school  district  of  an  amount  greater  than 
that  which  is  raised  by  taxation  and 
properly  expended  by  the  school  authori- 
ties of  said  district.  We  write  this  at  the 
Christmas  time,  when  the  better  thought 
of  **good  will  to  men,'*  not  greed,  is  in 
the  air.  The  schools  should  always  and 
everywhere  be  managed  in  the  spirit  of 
this  blessed  truth  which  angel  voices 
long  ago  proclaimed  in  perpetual  bene- 
diction.    Let  us  have  more  of  this  spirit. 

The  statistical  statement  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
7,  1897.  including  Philadelphia,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Number  of  school  districts  in  the 
State,  2,481;  number  of  schools,  26,706; 
number  of  graded  schools,  15,698;  num- 
ber of  superintendents,  140;  number  of 
male  teachers,  8,901;  number  of  female 
teachers,  18,528;  whole  number  of  teach- 
ers, 27,429;  average  salaries  of  male 
teachers  per  month,  $43  72;  average  sal- 
aries of  female  teachers  per  month,  $38. 1 1 ; 
average  length  of  school  term,  in  months, 
7.92;  number  of  pupils,  1,109,872;  aver- 
age number  of  pupils,  963,071;  cost  of 
school  houses  —  purchasing,  building, 
renting,  etc.,  $3,688,604.36;  teachers* 
wages,  $10,049,912.45 ;  cost  of  school 
text-books,  $701,043.39;  cost  of  school 
supplies  other  than  text-books,  including 
maps,  globes,  etc.,  not  including  Phila- 
delphia, $412,335.63;  fuel,  contingencies, 
fees  of  collectors  and  other  expenses, 
$4766,291.26;  total  expenditures,  $19,- 
618,187.09;  State  appropriation  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  i,  1896,  $5,500,- 
000,00;  estimated  value  of  school  prop- 
erty, $48,917,002.59. 

The  ifollowing  items  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  ending  June 
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I,  1896,  and  including  Philadelphia:  Netfr^ 
increase  in  number  of  districts,  4;  in-* 
crease  in  number  of  schools,  807;  increase*-  ,^^ 
in   number  of  graded  schools,  640;  in-'<^ 
crease  in  number  of  male  teachers,  105;^  ^j^ 
increase  in  number  of  female  teachers, ^^ 
560;  decrease  in  salary  of  male  teachers^^ 
per  month,  $1.06;  decrease  in  salary  o^. 
female  teachers  per  month,  .17;  decrease^, 
in  length  of  school  term,  in  months,  .06;  •     , 
increase  in  number  of  pupils,  21,135;  i^* 
crease  in  teachers*   wages,  $427,576.64; 
decrease  in  cost  of  building,  purchasing^ 
and  renting,  $408,320.57;  decrease  in  cost*^^^ 
of  fuel,  contingencies,  debts  and  interest ~t 
paid,  $118,395.38.  r^ 

These  figures  show  the  condition  of  the" 
system,  not  including  Philadelphia,  wit&'^^^ 
comparisons:  Number  of  districts,  2,481,  ^^J 
increase,  4;  number  of  schools,  23,451,  ^. ' 
increase,  609;  number  of  pupils,  971,337,  f^' 
increase,  14,603 ;  average  attendance,  .^ 
840,111,  increase,  156,193;  per  cent,  of '^* 
attendance,  86,  increase,  .02  ;  average  *  ^ 
length  of  term,  in  months,  7.63,  decrease,  ^ 
.08;  number  of  male  teachers,  8,717,  in-  ^?" 
crease,  89;  number  of  female  teachers,  ;j^J 
15,457,  increase,  482;  whole  number  of  r*^ 
teachers,  24,174,  increase,  571;  average  ^^ 
salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $41.32,  ^? 
decrease,  48  cents;  average  salary  of^^*« 
female  teachers  per  month,  $32.86,  in-  f.^ 
crease,  8  cents;  cost  of  school  supplies  ^ 
other  than  text- books,  $412,335.63,  in-  ^^ 
crease,  $55,567.21  ;  teachers*  wages,  ''^J 
$7,839,216.45,  increase,  $378,669.44;  fuel  ^^ 
and  contingencies,  $4,104,615.52,  in-  [,*'^ 
crease,  $87,806.56;  cost  of  text-books,  '""* 
$543,543-72;  decrease,  $20,874.19;  pur-  ™ 
chasing,  building  and  repairing  houses,  ^1 
$3,296,294.14,  decrease,  $1,121,93;  total  v« 
expenditures,  $16,196,005.46,  increase,  ^' 
$500,047.05;  average  number  of  mills  on  ^*'': 
dollar  for  school  purposes,  4.83,  decrease,  *^ 
.16;  average  number  of  mills  on  dollar  for  *^ti 
building  purposes,  2.88;  amount  of  tax  ^< 
levied,  $9,351,01  i-3i»  increase,  $54,-  ^ 
848.53.  ^ 

The  statistics  of  Philadelphia  are  as  |Ti, 
follows:  Number  of  schools,  3,255;  male  -a 
teachers,  184;  female  teachers,  3,071;  "^ 
average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  ^ 
month,  $157.12;  average  salary  of  female  ^ 
teachers  per  month,  $65.54;  number  of  *^ 
pupils  in  school  at  end  of  year,  138,535;  J^ 
average  attendance,  122,960;  paid  for  '•( 
teachers*  salaries,  $2,210,696.00;  paid  for  ^ 
school  houses,  additions  and  repairs,  ^; 
$392,310.22;  paid  for  books,  fuel,  station-  ^ 
ery  and  contingencies,  $819,175.41.  "^ 
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TEACHING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 


TO  celebrate  his  fiftieth  birthday,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bardeen  has  recently  issued  a 
volume  containing  four  addresses  upon 
Teaching  as  a  Business.  As  teacher, 
editor,  and  manager  of  an  educational 
bureau  he  has  had  wide  experience  and 
excellent  opportunities  for  studying  the 
vocation  of  teaching  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  In  the  first  address  he 
discusses  the  teacher  as  he  should  be. 
He  shows  how  some  qualities  usually 
considered  essential  to  success  have  been 
wanting  in  teachers  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. He  specifies  twenty-six  of  these, 
one  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet;  and 
then  omitting  these  in  the  discussion,  he 
devotes  his  space  to  the  twenty-seventh, 
which  is  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  man 
(or  woman)  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  second  address  treats  of  Teaching 
as  a  Business  for  men.  He  asks  and 
answers  the  question:  Ought  teaching 
tinder  present  conditions  to  command  the 
services  of  first-class  young  men  ?  With 
inimitable  wit  he  points  out  the  draw- 
backs of  a  teacher's  life  and  suggests 
several  practical  reforms  which  should  be 
attempted.  *  *  To  put  it  briefly,  *  *  says  he, 
"  the  fatal  flaw  in  our  status  as  a  profes- 
sion, is  that  the  average  school  board  is 
a  checker  board.  In  playing  draughts 
the  only  important  consideration  is  that 
the  square  be  covered.  If  a  man  rolls  to 
the  floor  out  of  reach,  another  will  do  as 
well,  or  a  penny  or  a  button  will  serve — 
anything  to  show  that  the  place  is  not 
empty.  And  so  if  a  principal  resigns, 
why,  anybody  will  do,  that  can  sit  in  the 
chair  without  being  put  out  by  the  big 
boys— your  cousin,  my  nephew,  this 
graduate  who  wants  to  earn  money  to 
pay  his  college  debts.  Now  suppose  we 
could  convert  our  school  boards  into  chess 
boards.  When  a  knight  falls  to  the 
carpet,  you  do  not  replace  him  by  a 
pawn,  or  a  rook  by  a  bishop;  and  you 
will  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  retain 
your  queen.  One  of  these  pawns  may 
sometime  be  a  queen,  but  not  till  by  long 
probation  and  many  steps  of  progress  she 
has  won  her  position  in  the  queen's  row." 

The  third  address  discusses  the  Teach- 
er's Commercial  Value,  taking  up  char- 
acter, promptness  in  paying  one's  bills, 
health,  neatness,  scholarship  and  other 
qualities  in  a  way  to  lift  everything  he 
says  above  the  commonplace.  This  ad- 
dress is  worth  more  to  the  young  teacher 


than  half  the  homilies  on  pedagogy 
which  are  now  issued  from  the  press. 

The  last  address  treats  of  fitting  teach- 
ers to  places.  He  discloses  many  of  the 
inner  secrets  connected  with  the  running 
of  a  teacher's  bureau,  and  makes  us  think 
more  kindly  of  agencies  which  at  one 
time  seemed  as  objectionable  as  a  marsh 
breeding  mosquitoes.  The  annoyance  of 
answering  the  innumerable  letters  of 
applicants  whom  the  agencies  had  let 
loose  upon  the  writer  when  he  was 
Principal  of  a  State  Normal  School,  filled 
his  soul  with  deep-seated  prejudices. 
These  almost  disappeared  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  charming  address. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  best  illus- 
trated by  another  quotation  which  is,  we 
think,  without  a  parallel  in  the  literature 
of  pedagogy  : 

When  I  was  a  good  deal  younger  and  do- 
ing some  teaching  myself,  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  that  Isaac  N.  Carleton  had  said 
some  pleasant  things  of  me  to  a  high  school 
committee  looking  for  a  principal,  and  that 
he  had  recommended  me  as  especially  suc- 
cessful in  discipline.  I  want  to  tell  yon 
how  he  came  to  do  it. 

When  Mr.  Carleton  was  principal  of  the 
New  Britain  Normal  School,  a  teacher  of 
sciences  was  wanted  for  the  spring  term, 
and  I  was  invited  to  go  up  there.  Tfip  work 
was  principally  to  teach  chemistry.  Wit  the 
place  carried  with  it  the  title  of  vice-princi- 
pal. This  was  of  little  consequence,  as  Mr. 
Carleton  managed  the  school,  and  as  in  fact 
discipline  was  little  in  evidence.  I  never 
knew  a  school  where  teachers  and  pupils  all 
worked  together  in  more  perfect  harmony. 

But  one  day  Mr.  Carleton  called  me  into 
his  office  and  said,  **  Mr.  Bardeen,  I  am  go- 
ing away  for  four  or  five  days." 

I  said,  **  Yes,  sir.'* 

He  said  **  As  you  are  vice- principal  I  shall 
leave  the  school  in  your  charge.'* 

I  said,  *•  Yes,  sir." 

He  said  *'  I  believe  everything  is  all  right, 
except  one  possibility.  Three  girls,"  and 
he  named  them.  *'  have  asked  permission  to 
go  to  a  party  at  Mr.  Smith's  on  Monday 
night.  I  have  refused  it,  but  I  have  some 
reason  to  think  that  they  intend  to  go.  I 
want  you  to  find  out  whether  they  go  or 
not,  and  if  they  %o  to  discipline  them." 

I  said,  **  Yes,  sir." 

Well,  I  just  hoped  those  girls  wouldn't 
go.  They  were  women  erown,  and  to  me, 
barely  out  of  college,  that  particular  em- 
bodiment of  humanity  was  still  formidable. 
But  they  went,  and  Tuesday  was  a  trouble- 
some day  for  me.  I  heard  vay  classes  me- 
chanically with  this  problem  in  the  back- 
ground— what  am  I  going  to  do  with  those 
girls  }  I  spent  the  afternoon  getting  ready 
my  experiments  for  the  next  day,  and  acids 
and  alkalies  and  retorts  were  all  questioned 
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in  vain  as  to  what  I  should  do  with  those 
girls.  Finally  the  4  o'clock  bell  rang  for 
prayers  and  I  went  in  to  conduct  them  ; 
still  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  those 
girls.'  I  read  the  loneest  chapter  I  could 
turn  to,  but  I  did  not  nnd  anything  in  it  as 
to  what  to  do  with  those  girls.  I  picked  out 
the  longest  hymn  and  had  every  stanza 
sung,  but  still  I  did  not  know  wnat  to  do 
with  those  g^rls.  When  the  singing  stopped 
there  was  only  the  Lord's  prayer  between 
me  and  those  girls.  It  was  customary  for 
the  principal  to  lead  and  the  students  to  join 
in.  I  started  it,  still  my  thought  on  those 
girls  ;  but  when  I  got  to  *'  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread,"  to  my  dismay  I  could  not 
remember  what  came  next.  My  mind  had 
so  wandered  that  I  had  lost  the  connection, 
and  a  most  painful  pause  followed.  Now.  I 
could  be  cool  enough  to  go  back  mentally 
to  the  beginnine  and  let  the  momentum 
carry  me  over  the  hummock  ;  but  then  I 
was  too  embarrassed  to  do  that,  and  it 
seemed  half  an  hour  that  the  school  waited. 
Finally  I  reflected  that  the  students  knew 
the  prayer  if  I  did  not,  and  that  the  moment 
they  heard  my  voice  they  would  continue 
it ;  so  I  murmured  in  an  indistinct  tone, 
**  Thine  earthy  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love," 
and  the  school  went  on,  "Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  ^o  trespass 
against  us." 

All  this  did  not  prepare  me  any  better  to 
deal  with  those  girls  ;  but  I  said  in  my 
severest  tone  that  Miss  So,  and  Miss  So, 
and  Miss  So.  would  retire  to  the  principal's 
room.  Two  or  three  students  came  up  to 
the  desk  to  ask  questions  as  they  passed 
out,  and  I  detained  them  as  long  as  I  could  ; 
but  finally  the  room  was  vacant  and  I  had 
to  face  those  girls.  I  went  in  with  my 
heart  in  my  heels,  but  to  my  astonishment 
they  were  in  tears.  I  straightened  up.  One 
of  them  said : 

**Mr.  Bardeen,  can  jrou  ever  forgive  us? 
We  felt  guilty  all  the  time  we  were  doing  it. 
Everybody  in  the  school  has  been  so  kind  to 
us  that  it  was  a  shame  to  be  anything  but 
obedient.  If  Mr.  Carleton  had  stayed  we 
should  not  have  thought  of  going.  Some- 
how when  he  went  away  we  felt  mischiev- 
ous, and  rather  wanted  to  see  what  you 
would  do  with  us.  But  you  have  been  so 
sad  and  solemn  all  day  that  we  just  hated 
ourselves,  and  when  in  the  Lord's  prayer  you 
made  that  impressive  pause  before  *  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us,'  to  show  us  that  you 
forgave  us,  we  broke  right  down  ;  and  now 
if  you  reallv  do  forgive  us  we  will  apologize 
to  Mr.  Carleton  when  he  comes  back,  and 
you  may  be  sure  you  will  never  have  any 
better  scholars  in  this  school." 

That  was  the  only  case  of  discipline  I  had 
under  Mr.  Carleton,  and  it  was  my  success 
in  dealing  with  it  that  led  him  to  recom- 
mend me  as  a  disciplinarian.  I  suppose  it 
must  go  on  record  as  a  somewhat  unique 
illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 


PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM. 


ONCE  in  a  while  the  Keystone  State 
gets  ahead  of  New  England.  This 
was  recently  acknowledged  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum.  The  director,  Prof.  W.  P. 
Wilson,  deserves  credit  for  his  indefati- 
gable industry  in  arranging  the  exhibits. 
He  has  made  arrangements  for  visits  by 
schools,  of  which  he  writes  us  as  follows : 

**I  have  now  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Museum  so  adjusted  and  arranged  that 
very  much  in  the  way  of  educational  in- 
struction can  be  readily  gotten  out  of  it 
both  for  teachers  and  pupils.  I  have 
about  thirty  rooms  arranged  monograph- 
ically,  each  room  including  a  given  ma- 
terial as  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  other  parts  of  the  building  we  have 
about  thirty  or  forty  countries  arranged 
geographically  so  that  almost  any  country 
may  be  studied  with  reference  to  its  pro- 
ducts which  are  brought  into  commerce, 
and  also  more  or  less  knowledge  given 
referring  to  the  habits  of  the  people. 

**I  am  also  elaborating  the  project  of 
large  collections  of  the  raw  products  and 
foreign  materials  which  will  fully  illus- 
trate commercial  geography,  and  which 
may  be  donated  to  schools  both  in  the 
City  and  in  the  State. 

**  We  have  a  fine  audience  room  already 
provided  with  seats  for  about  250  people. 
I  am  arranging  it  with  illustrative  matter 
so  that  talks  on  any  subject  may  be 
given  at  a  very  short  notice  with  material 
already  at  hand.  I  have  attendants  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  products  or  in- 
structive material  throughout  the  Mu- 
seum, to  accompany  parties  and  explain. 

*'  Last  and  not  least,  we  have  ap- 
proached the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
the  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  through  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
have  arranged  for  half  rates  on  all  these 
leading  into  Philadelphia  from  a  section 
as  far  out  as  Harrisburg  in  every  direction 
from  Philadelphia.  I  shall  now  notify 
the  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools  in  various  towns  to  arrange  times 
when  they  can  visit  the  Museum,  both  for 
themselves  and  their  pupils,  I  can  ar- 
range all  the  details  of  the  tickets  and 
other  matters,  which  will  make  the  ex- 
cursion always  a  pleasant  one.  I  should 
like  to  bring  in  10,000  teachers  and  pupils 
in  the  next  four  months  to  the  Museum, 
explaining  our  work  here  and  its  educa- 
tional interests  to  them. 
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**The  Bourse  also  is  running,  at  the 
present  time,  various  kinds  of  machinery, 
representative  engines  doing  manufactur- 
ing, and  holding  forth  with  a  variety  of 
things  that  would  be  interesting  to  the 
pupils  as  well  as  to  the  teachers/' 


THE  FIRST  CALL  TO  CHAT- 
TANOOGA. 


The  meetings  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  Feb.  22-24,  1898.  The 
morning  and  evening  sessions  will  be 
devoted  to  regular  discussions,  and  the 
afternoon  sessions  to  conferences  on  im- 
portant subjects.  **The  Mission  of  the 
Elementary  School,'*  **The  Township 
High  School, *'  **  Vacation  Schools,*' 
and  *' Continuous  Sessions  at  Normal 
Schools,"  are  among  the  topics  which 
will  be  discussed  by  experts  from  the 
Superintendent's  point  of  view.  *  *  What 
can  Child  Study  contribute  to  the  Science 
of  Education  ?"  is  a  question  that  will  be 
treated  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
limits  of  the  services  that  may  be 
rendered  by  investigations  in  this  line. 
The  aesthetic  side  of  education  will  re- 
ceive attention  in  a  paper  on  **  the  Influ- 
ence of  Music  and  Music  study  upon 
character,"  and  in  an  address  by  Dr. 
Harris  on  **  The  Value  of  the  Tragic  and 
the  Comic  in  Education."  Gov.  Robt. 
L.  Taylor,  one  of  the  famous  orators  of 
the  South,  will  deliver  an  address  of 
welcome.  The  famous  Dr.  Scovel  of  Woos- 
ter,  Ohio,  has  promised  an  address  on 
Realizing  the  Final  Aim  of  Education. 

State  Supt.  Grace  R.  Patton  has  agreed 
to  organize  a  conference  of  State  Superin- 
tendents. The  Herbart  Society  promises 
an  interesting  programme  for  its  sessions. 
The  afternoon  conferences  will  take  up 
"School  Hygiene,"  **  Promotions"  and 
**The  Improvement  of  our  Common 
Schools."  A  youth  who  passes  through 
the  elementary  schools,  the  high  school, 
the  college  and  the  professional  school 
enters  his  profession  in  America  two  or 
three  years  later  than  if  he  had  studied 
in  the  schools  of  England,  France  and 
Germany  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  con- 
ferences will  bring  to  light  some  causes  of 
this  waste  of  time  and  effort  in  schools. 

The  hotels  have  agreed  to  make  the 
usual  reduction  in  rates.    The  Southeast- 


em  Passenger  Association  has  adopted  a 
rate  of  one  first-class  fare  for  the  round 
trip  to  Chattanooga,  and  favorable  rates 
are  expected  from  the  other  passenger  as- 
sociations. The  views  of  scenery  from 
Lookout  Mountain  are  unsurpassed.  The 
municipal  authorities  of  Chattanooga  are 
taking  steps  to  provide  for  the  superin- 
fendents  and  educators  who  will  attend 
the  meetings,  a  grand  good  time. 


AN  OLD  LAW. 


THE  Evening  Bulletin  gives  an  account 
of  the  finding  of  a  yellowed  volume 
with  frayed  edges  that  contains  original 
laws  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
acted two  centuries  ago,  for  which  search 
had  been  made  in  vain  both  in  England 
and  in  America.  It  was  locked  in  a  vault 
of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society.  This  discovery  en- 
ables the  State  to  make  up  a  complete 
collection  of  its  laws,  a  task  which  is  said 
to  be  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  in  the 
case  of  the  other  twelve  original  colonies. 
The  collection  contains  acts  to  govern 
whaling  in  the  Delaware,  to  regulate 
marriages,  to  prevent  fires,  involving  the 
prohibition  of  tobacco  smoking  on  the 
streets,  and  also  acts  decreeing  the  sizes 
of  bread,  and  providing  for  the  education 
of  youth.     These  laws  will  no  doubt  be 

Erinted  in  Volume  I  of  the  Statutes-at- 
arge,  a  series  in  which  the  second  and 
third  volumes  have  been  given  to  the 
public.  We  quote  the  act  relating  to  ed- 
ucation as  matter  of  historic  interest : 

**  The  Law  about  Education  of  Youth 
— And  to  the  end  that  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  Rich  may  be  instructed  in  Good  and 
Commendable  Learning  which  is  to  be 
preferred  before  wealth  :  All  persons  in 
this  province  and  territories  thereof  hav- 
ing Children,  and  all  Guardians  and  trus- 
tees of  orphans  (having  sufficient  estate 
and  ability  so  to  Doo)  shall  be  instructed 
in  Reading  and  writing  soe  that  they  may 
be  able  at  ease  to  read  the  Scripture  and 
write  by  that  time  they  attain  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  that  they  be  taught 
some  useful  trade  and  skill  that  the  poor 
may  work  to  Live,  and  the  rich,  if  they 
become  poor,  may  not  want,  of  which 
every  County  court  shall  take  care  and  in 
case  such  persons,  guardians  and  other 
persons  shall  be  found  deficient  in  that 
respect,  every  such  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  shall  pay  for  every  such 
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child  five  pounds,  except  there  should 
appear  a  deformity  in  body  or  under- 
standing to  hinder  it. ' '  This  law  is  dated 
as  early  as  May  i6,  1693. 


OUR  OLD  BOOK-BINDER. 


THE  late  Charles  P.  Krauss,  who  died 
a  few  days  since  in  Lancaster,  was 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years  the  man  who 
looked  after  the  binding  of  The  School 
JourtiaL  He  talked  but  little,  enjoyed 
his  pipe,  and  was  a  master-workman  at 
his  trade,  always  seeming  to  put  his  con- 
science into  his  work.  The  best  job  of 
binding  we  have  ever  had  done  stands 
yonder  on  the  shelf,  a  set  of  Harper's 
Magazine  upon  which  he  worked  con 
amore,  resolved  to  make  it  a  model  for 
imitation  that  would  pass  inspection  any- 
where. By  some  twist  of  abbreviation 
he  always  spoke  of  The  School  Journal  as 
**The  Sk'urnal,*'  and  he  never  thought 
of  calling  it  anything  else.  He  had 
enough  varied  experience  in  his  life  to 
make  a  very  interesting  story  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  biographer.  He  was 
impulsive,  and  now  and  then  flashed  fire, 
the  sort  of  man  that  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  He  was  noted  for  his  sturdy  Ger- 
man pluck,  and  was  uncivil  at  times,  but 
only  to  those  whom  he  disliked  or  de- 
spised, for  he  cared  little  to  hide  his 
feelings.  Brave  and  honest  himself,  he 
hated,  a  liar,  a  selfish  man,  a  coward,  or 
a  sneak.  He  did  his  work  for  the  writer 
from  month  to  month  for  many  years,  and 
we  saw  him  tried  many  a  time.  But  we 
always  respected  ** Charley  Krauss*'  for 
his  frank  honesty  and  fearless  temper. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman 
in  Germany,  and  would  occasionally  talk 
of  old  times.  Once,  when  in  a  mood  for 
reminiscence,  in  reply  to  some  question 
which  we  do  not  now  recall,  he  told  us 
the  thrilling  story  of  the  sudden  ending 
of  his  military  service  in  the  Fatherland. 
He  was  a  private  in  a  cavalry  company 
in  the  German  army.  A  Lieutenant  of 
the  company,  a  pampered  sprig  of  nobil- 
ity, handsome  in  face  and  form  and  vain 
as  a  peacock  on  this  account,  was  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  his  men  like  dogs  with 
his  heavy  riding-whip,  when  he  was 
angry  because  of  any  fancied  or  real 
negligence  or  fault  on  their  part.  His 
ill-temper,  injustice  and  brutality  had 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  bitter 
hatred.    He  was  of  the  Capt.  Lovering 


sort  of  oflScers,  who  was  recently  tried  by 
a  military  court  at  Fort  Sheridan,  near 
Chicago,  for  having  a  private  soldier 
dragged  about  by  the  heels  with  a  rope, 
and  other  brutalities. 

One  day  the  ofl&cer  was  more  a  brute 
than  usual.  Everybody  was  angry,  and 
many  would  have  been  glad  to  see  him 
killed  on  the  spot.  Suddenly,  for  some 
trifling  offense,  as  perhaps  a  speck  on  his 
uniform,  he  cut  the  **  chum*'  of  Krauss, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  his,  violently  over 
the  head  with  his  whip.  At  that  mo- 
ment he  happened  to  be  standing  but  a 
few  feet  from  ** Charley,"  who,  raging 
with  hate  and  caring  nothing  for  conse- 
quences, quick  as  a  flash  dragged  his 
heavy  cavalry  sabre  diagonally  down 
across  the  face  of  the  oflScer,  cutting 
through  eye  and  nose,  and  making  a 
frightful  gash.  In  speaking  of  it  he  said: 
*'  I  didn't  want  to  kill  him,  but  I  wanted 
to  spoil  his  beauty  forever." 

The  ofiScer  fell  unconscious,  as  if  dead, 
and  Krauss  sprang  to  the  best  horse 
within  reach  in  the  company,  for  he 
knew  them  well,  and  was  off  in  a  moment. 
In  the  excitement  and  confusion  he 
managed  to  get  a  good  start,  for  he  was 
tough,  wiry,  a  hard  rider,  and  was  riding 
for  his  life.  His  fellows  in  the  company 
did  not  want  him  to  be  overtaken,  so 
they  were  in  no  hurry  to  mount;  but 
soon  they  were  in  hot  pursuit,  their 
officers  determined  upon  capturing  him. 
He  knew  all  the  roads,  and  that  his  only- 
hope  was  to  reach  the  nearest  seaport  at 
the  earliest  moment,  and,  if  possible,  to 
get  aboard  an  American  vessel.  There 
were  no  telegraph  lines  in  that  day  (it 
was  in  1847),  ^^^  ^^  ^^P^  ^is  lead,  and 
ahead  of  the  news,  throwing  his  pursuers 
off  the  track  and  making  it  necessary  for 
them  to  scatter  at  one  point  and  another. 
When  his  horse  was  worn  out  he  left 
him  and  took  to  his  feet,  making  his 
way  for  the  most  part  at  night  until  he 
was  in  hiding  at  the  port. 

Finally,  after  very  cautious  inquiry,  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  learn  of  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  lying  in  the  harbor  nearly- 
ready  to  sail.  He  hired  a  boat  to  take 
him  out  to  the  ship,  and  told  his  story  to 
the  captain,  who  determined  to  save  him. 
So  hot  had  been  the  pursuit,  and  so 
warm  was  his  trail,  that  before  the  ship 
got  away  the  German  officers  came  out 
to  it  and  demanded  his  surrender.  The 
captain  refused  their  demand,  would  not 
let    them    come    aboard,    and    brought 
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Krauss  with  him  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  outlawed,  and  could  not  inherit 
directly  some  money  that  was  left  to  him 
years  afterwards  by  relatives  in  Germany, 
though  at  last  he  managed  to  get  it  in 
some  indirect  way. 

For  years  he  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  he  had  killed  the  man  whom  he  had 
cut  so  savagely.  He  went  into  the 
Mexican  war,  caring  little  for  danger 
and  not  much  for  life.  He  drank  hard 
at  times,  and  was  ill  at  ease,  for  the 
thought  that  he  had  killed  a  man  was 
heavy  upon  him.  Rough  though  he 
was  in  those  days,  impulsive  and  passion- 
ate, and  often  reckless  of  consequences, 
he  seems  never  to  have  got  very  far  away 
from  the  teachings  of  childhood  in  his 
father's  home. 

He  had  not  seen  or  heard  from  any  of 
his  old  comrades  from  the  moment  he 
sprang  to  horse  and  away  until,  long  years 
afterwards,  strolling  into  a  saloon,  whom 
should  he  meet  but  an  old  trooper  of  his 
company!  From  him  he  learned  that 
the  officer  had  survived  the  cut  of  the 
sabre,  but  that  the  scar  across  his  face 
was  a  frightful  disfigurement. 

As  he  told  this  part  of  his  story  the 
old  man's  vigor  seemed  to  come  back, 
and  hLs  eyes  and  face  were  lighted  with 
a  manly  joy  that  was  good  to  see.  **  I 
was  never  so  glad  in  all  my  life,'*  he 
said,  with  ringing  emphasis,  **  as  when  I 
found  that  the  man  was  not  dead.  I 
hadn't  heard  a  word  of  him  from  the 
time  I  dragged  the  sabre  across  his  face. 
I  thought  he  was  dead,  and  it  was  hard 
to  think  that  I  had  killed  him.  It  made 
another  man  of  me  to  hear  such  good  news. 
I  had  something  to  live  for  after  that." 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Ali^bgheny— Supt.  Hamilton:  With  the 
assistance  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  schools  have  been 
visited.  During  this  month  the  splendid 
new  building  in  Duquesne  was  dedicated. 
It  contains  nine  rooms  and  is  fitted  up  with 
every  modern  equipment.  A  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  of  citizens  took  part  in 
the  exercises.  The  ninth  annual  session  of 
the  Directors'  Association  was  held  Novem- 
ber 1 6th.  More  than  200  directors  were  pres- 
ent, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
rainy  day  and  very  disagreeable.  The  ses- 
sion was  full  of  life  and  interest.  Many 
directors  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

Armstrong— Supt.  Jackson:  The  thirty- 
first  annual  Institute  was  held  at  Kittan- 
ning.    The  instructors  were  Hon.   N.   C. 


Schaeflfer,  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Supt.  R.  M. 
McNeal,  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Supt.  Geo.  J. 
I<uckey  and  Prof.  J.  F.  King.  Entertain- 
ments were  given  by  Hon.  Wallace  Bruce, 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  and  the  Mozart  Sym- 
phony club.  On  Monday  evening,  instead 
of  the  usual  lecture,  the  teachers  and  their 
friends  held  a  very  enjoyable  sociable  in  the 
court  house.  The  different  sessions  of  the 
Institute  were  well  attended  by  the  people 
of  the  town  as  well  as  by  many  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county,  and  all  agreed  in 
pronouncing  it  the  best  ever  held  in  our 
county.  The  Directors*  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  during  the  week  with 
an  attendance  of  about  fifty.  The  Associa- 
tion was  addressed  by  Supt.  McNeal,  of 
Dauphin  county,  and  many  interesting 
topics  were  discussed  by  the  members.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Orr,  of  Leechburg.  and  J.  F.  Graff, 
Esq.,  of  Washington,  were  elected  delegates 
to  the  next  State  convention  of  Directors. 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore:  On  Friday  even- 
ing and  Saturday,  November  ^th  and  6th, 
educational  meetings  were  held  in  Raccoon 
district,  and  although  the  weather  was  very 
disagreeable,  it  did  not  prevent  a  large 
number  of  teachers  and  patrons  from  attend- 
ing. A  pleasing  feature  of  the  meetings 
was  that  nearly  all  of  the  fifteen  young 
teachers  took  an  active  part  in  the  differ- 
ent discussions,  mainly  on  **  Methods." 

Bedford — Supt.  Potts:  During  the  month 
included  in  this  report  schools  have  been 
visited  in  several  sections  of  the  county. 
One  of  the  houses  built  in  Napier  township 
is  a  first-class  job;  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  other.  The  latter  is  the  one  in  the 
Napier  district.  Since  the  building  has 
been  taken  off  the  contractor's  hands,  half 
the  ceiling  has  come  down.  Directors,  in 
letting  contracts,  should  keep  clear  of  con- 
tractors who  will  not  do  honest  work.  In- 
stead of  the  chart-fiend,  I  hear  indirectly 
that  block-peddlers  are  in  some  sections  of 
the  county.  It  has  been  reported  to  me 
that  a  few  sales  have  been  made.  Blocks 
that  would  be  well  paid  at  five  dollars  are 
being  sold  for  twenty-five.  It  has  not  been 
my  pleasure  to  see  these  agents  yet,  nor  the 
goods  that  they  handle.  St.  Clair  West  put 
stone  slate  boards  in  all  their  houses.  These 
were  needed.  Would  that  more  such  ex- 
penditures were  made.  Fully  two-thirds  of 
all  the  houses  in  the  county  are  now  sup- 
plied with  excellent  slate  surface.  Local 
institutes  are  organized  in  nearly  all  the 
districts  in  the  county.  In  the  main,  these 
are  well  attended.  One  has  been  organized 
in  Bedford  borough  and  Bedford  township. 
All  the  teachers  of  the  borough  are  regular 
in  attendance.  We  dare  not  say  this  of  the 
township  teachers.  There  are  thirty-two 
teachers  in  these  two  districts.  The  organ- 
ization is  largely  due  to  D.  C.  Stunkard  and 
E.  S.  Ding:,  of  the  Bedford  schools.  E.  H. 
Hershberger,  of  the  township,  is  chairman, 
and  does  his  part  of  the  work  well.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Imlertown,  in 
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the  township.  The  New  Paris  schools, 
under  the  management  of  J.  W.  Gephart, 
are  doing  good  work.  The  best  music  I 
have  heard  in  the  schools  of  the  county  was 
here.  The  largest  educational  meeting  held 
during  the  month  was  in  Broad  Top  town- 
ship. Prof.  C.  C.  Ellis,  of  Huntingdon, 
spoke  on  **  Inside  and  Outside."  Director 
Wm.  lyauder  spoke  on  the  needs  of  the 
schools  of  the  township.  The  children  of 
the  schools  gave  some  recitations. 

Berks — Supt.  Rapp:  November  19th  was 
set  apart  as  Patrons'  and  Parents*  Day,  and 
from  reports  received  from  all  over  the 
county,  it  was  a  decided  success.  In  sev- 
eral districts  every  one  of  the  i)atrons  was 
present;  in  others,  however,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  not  one  appeared  in  the  schools. 
The  coming  together  of  parents,  children, 
directors  and  teachers  in  the  schools  on  a 
given  day  to  listen  to  exercises  in  honor 
and  praise  of  the  home  and  family,  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  thing  to  do  for  all  concerned  ; 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation,  without  which  the  cause  of 
education  cannot  flourish  at  its  best. 

Bradford — Supt.  Putnam:  The  annual 
institute  was  held  at  Towanda.  The  at- 
tendance was  the  largest  ever  had  and  in- 
cluded many  persons  not  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. The  instructors  were  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeflfer,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Com.  O.  T.  Corson,  Prof.  F. 
H.  Green,  Dr.  Byron  King  and  Prof.  H.  E. 
Coggswell,  musical  director.  The  evening 
lecturers  were  Rev.  Thos.  Dixon,  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Crawford,  Dr.  Byron  King  and  Dr.  Thos. 
Dinsmore.  The  closing  penormance  was  a 
fine  musical  entertaintainment  by  the 
Lyric  Ladies,  of  Chicago.  The  Directors* 
meeting  was  largely  attended,  nearly  one 
hundred  directors  being  present. 

Butler— Supt.  Cheeseman:  Our  teachers, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  earnestly  at  work. 
During  November,  local  institutes  were 
held  in  Cranberry  and  Adams  townships. 
On  November  12th  an  institute  was  held  at 
Portersville;  it  was  well  attended  by  teach- 
ers and  the  general  public.  There  was  an 
exceptionally  interesting  institute  in  Zel- 
ienople  on  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 
A  new  school  has  been  added  in  Adams 
township. 

Carbon — Supt.  Beisel:  A  local  institute 
was  held  November  13th  in  Lehighton. 
About  half  the  teachers  in  the  county  were 
present.  Prof.  W.  W.  Deatrick,  of  Kutz- 
town,  gave  two  interesting  talks  on  **  New 
Light  on  the  Nervous  System,"  and  in  the 
evening  lectured  on  **A  Child  in  the  Midst." 
The  directors  of  Banks  township  erected  an 
eight- room  building  at  Audenried.  It  is 
the  best  building  and  the  most  convenient 
for  the  cost  in  the  county.  Mr.  Reibe,  of 
Lansford,  was  the  architect  and  builder; 
much  credit  is  due  him  for  good  judgment 
in  planning  and  constructing  this  hand- 
some building.  The  dedication  took  place 
on  Thanksgiving  day—a  very  appropriate 


day,  and  a  practical  reason  for  the  Auden- 
reid  people  to  give  thanks. 

Centre— Supt.  Gramley:  The  principal 
educational  feature  of  the  month  was  the 
dedication  of  the  new  school  building  in  the 
borough  of  State  College.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Colfelt,  of  the  State  College, 
several  resident  ministers,  and  the  County 
Superintendent.  A  beautiful  flag  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 
The  building  is  a  two-story  brick  structure 
with  spacious  rooms,  corridors  and  ward- 
robes. It  is  entirely  modem  and  presents  a 
pleasing  appearance.  The  directors  are  en- 
titled to  much  credit.  The  entire  cost  is  a 
little  over  $8000.  I  visited  67  schools  during 
the  month.  A  large  majority  of  the  teachers 
are  doing  excellent  work .  A  few  have  taught 
too  long  to  believe  that  a  uniform  system  of 
grading  is  advisable. 

Chester — Supt.  Bye:  Our  Institute  this 
year  was  an  exceedingly  successful  one. 
The  corps  of  instructors  was  one  of  the 
strongest  that  we  have  ever  had,  and  the 
many  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  our 
teachers,  together  with  many  letters  of 
commendation  and  appreciation  received 
since  the  close,  are  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  its  managers.  Our  morning  work  was 
divided  into  two  sections— one  on  academic 
lines,  the  other  on  professional  lines.  Our 
Directors*  convention,  held  Thursday,  was 
enthusiastic  throughout.  The  discussions 
were  full  and  free,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
director  present  but  took  some  part  in  it. 
We  havea  number  of  local  institutes  forth- 
coming this  winter;  the  dates  of  two  have  al- 
ready been  fixed— Atglen,  January  28-29,  and 
Parker  Ford,  February  4-5.  AVe  anticif>ate 
much  profit  from  these  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions. Our  County  Circulating  Library  is 
now  fairly  under  way.  Over  138  books  are 
in  circulation  at  present  among  62  different 
schools.  More  townships  are  continually 
coming  in,  and  we  are  about  to  place  an- 
other order  for  books  to  supply  the  demand. 
In  the  purchase  of  these  books  we  aim  to 
reach  every  grade  of  the  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary course,  providing  not  onljr  books 
to  assist  the  grammar  grade  pupils  in  their 
history,  literature  and  geography  work,  but 
also  selecting  such  along  the  lines  of  ethics, 
patriotism  and  science  as  the  primary 
teacher  will  find  it  profitable  to  read  to  her 
chart  class.  This  circulating  library  pro- 
ject, which  is  new  to  this  county,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  State,  was  thoroughly  discussed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Directors'  Association. 
Strong  and  hearty  words  of  approval  were 
spoken  for  it  there,  and  that  body  gave  its 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  movement  in 
the  following  resolution,  passed  without  a 
dissenting  voice:  ''Resolved,  That  the  di- 
rectors ofChester  county,  in  association  as- 
sembled, learn  with  pleasure  of  the  Circu- 
lating Library  recently  established,  and 
recognize  in  it  a  useful  agency  for  placing 
good  books  in  the  hands  of  the  youtn.  We 
hereby  commend  the  Circulating  Library  to 
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the  favorable  consideration  of  the  several 
School  Boards  in  the  county.  Birmicgham 
has  been  obliged  to  build  an  addition  to  one 
of  its  school- houses  and  to  employ  another 
teacher.  In  East  Bradford,  West  Vincent 
and  Tredyflfrin  also  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  employ  an  additional  teacher. 

Clarion — Supt.  Beer:  An  educational 
mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  Clarion  State 
Normal,  October  22d  and  23d.  Rev.  W.  O. 
H.  Kershner,  Dr.  J.  N.  Fradenburjg;  and 
Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh  read  scholarly  and  inspir- 
ing papers  on  *'My  Philosophv  of  Life.** 
The  County  Superintendent  read  a  paper  on 
*•  The  High  School.**  The  Child  Study  As- 
sociation met  on  Saturday  forenoon  and  laid 
out  work  for  the  time  until  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute.  An  interesting  local  institute 
was  held  at  West  Monterey. 

Clearfield— Supt.  Weaver:  The  com- 
plete roll  of  teachers  for  the  county  institute 
is  432,  an  increase  of  twelve  over  that  of 
last  year.  Morris  township  is  building  a 
four-room  brick  house,  to  be  ready  by  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  directors  of  this 
township  require  all  the  teachers  to  assem- 
ble at  one  place  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month  ana  hold  an  educational  meeting  or 
forfeit  a  day's  wages.  At  this  meeting  all 
report  books  are  submitted  for  inspection  to 
the  District  Supt.,  G.  M.  De  Haas,  and  the 
Secretary.  The  teachers  of  Decatur  and 
Lawrence  townships  have  also  organized 
themselves  into  an  association  for  mutual 
help  and  instruction.  I  believe  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  county  are  advancing. 

CLiNTON--Supt.  Snyder:  The  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  met  in  Renovo 
October  30th.  The  subjects  discussed  were 
''How  can  the  County  Institute  be  made 
more  successful?'*  '* Truant  Schools,**  and 
* '  Reading. '  *  Mr.  Roberts,  President  of  the 
School  Board  of  Renovo,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussions.  He  is  much  interested 
in  the  schools,  and  has  well-defined  views 
on  many  educational  questions.  Supt.  Miss 
Collins,  of  Cameron  county  ana  Prof. 
Staufifer,  of  Emporium,  were  present  and 
participated  in  the  exercises.  Renovo  is  a 
good  school  town. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Bryner.  The  follow- 
ing districts  hold  educational  meetings 
monthly :  Southampton,  NewtoB,  Penn, 
Dickinson,  Middlesex,  N.  Middleton,  and 
Upper  Allen.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
directors  in  these  districts,  that  they  have 
passed  resolutions  requiring  such  meetings 
to  be  held.  Large  audiences  of  patrons  and 
a  general  awakening  of  interest  is  the  result. 
We  will  hold  four  local  institutes  during  the 
winter,  as  follows  :  at  Mechanicsburg,  New- 
ville,  Mt.  Holly,  and  Shippensburg.  An 
educational  revival  at  each  place  is  expected. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison:  At  the  annual 
County  Institute,  which  was  in  every  way  a 
success.   O.  T.  Corson,  J,  W.  Red  way,  Mar- 

§aret  McCloskey,  William  Most,  Inez  D. 
hipman,  James  R.  Burns,  Lucia  Barney, 
Supt.  H.   C.  Missimer,  and  Theodore  Car- 


michael,  were  the  corps  of  instructors.  The 
evening  lecturers  were  Dr.  Crawford,  Col. 
Copeland,  and  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.  The 
Madam  Geneva  Johnston- Bishop  Company 
gave  an  entertainment.  Educational  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Wayne,  Millcreek,  Girard. 
Fairview,  Conneaut,  Washington,  North 
East,  Harbor  Creek,  Elk  Creek,  Venango 
and  Springfield.  Flags  were  raised  over 
two  school  houses  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. The  Erie  County  Round  Table  of 
Superintendents  and  Principals  was  held 
November  20th  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Superintendent.  The  subjects  discussed 
were  Summer  Schools,  the  Compulsory 
School  Law,  and  Physiology.  Springfield 
has  been  obliged  to  secure  an  additional 
teacher  on  account  of  the  overcrowded  con- 
dition of  her  schools.  The  compulsory 
school  law  is  being  enforced  quite  generally. 

Franklin— Supt.  Zumbro:  Three  large 
school  buildings  were  erected  in  our  county 
this  year  and  are  now  ready  for  occupancy, 
namely,  Monterey  Academy,  in  Washington 
township,  for  two  schools;  Alto  Dale  school, 
in  Quincy  township,  in  which  four  schools 
are  consolidated,  and  Cove  Gap,  in  Peters, 
the  advanced  grade  here  being  brought 
from  what  were  three  ungraded  schools. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut:  Nearly  all  the 
schools  visited  are  doing  well.  In  a  few 
the  work  is  poor.  Some  will  never  learn  to 
teach.  Attendance  in  general  is  very  good. 
Locals  are  doing  a  c^ood  work.  Brush  Creek 
has  rebuilt  two  nouses,  puttinc^  in  slate 
boards  and  patent  furniture.  This  district 
has  now  four  fine  houses  out  of  five.  Union 
built  a  good  new  house,  giving  her  the  finest 
rooms  of  all  the  districts  in  the  county. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Rudy :  The  County 
Institute  was  well  attended,  only  five  teach- 
ers being  absent.  The  instruction  was  ex- 
ceptionsdly  practical  and  well  received. 
The  large  auaience  present  at  every  session 
indicated  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
general  public.  The  evening  entertain- 
ments were  well  patronized  and  generally 
appreciated. 

Juniata — Supt.  Marshall :  Our  annual  in- 
stitute was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  ever  held  iu  the  county.  We 
had  an  unusually  strong  corps  of  instructors 
in  Supt.  L.  E  McGinnes,  Prof.  F.  H.  Green, 
Drs.  Geo.  W.  Hull.  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  and 
Byron  W.  King.  For  the  evenings  we  had 
Rev.  H.  S.  Gilbert,  Prof.  F.  H.  Green,  Col. 
H.  W.  J.  Ham,  Dr.  Byron  King,  and  the 
Ariel  Sextette.  These  evening  meetings 
were  educational,  elevating,  and  entertain- 
ing. Every  good  citizen  in  Juniata  now 
feels  deeply  interested  in  the  annual  insti- 
tute, because  it  is  a  rally  for  education 
which  quickens  the  life  of  the  public  schools 
for  a  whole  year.  Death  has  invaded  our 
ranks  and  taken  from  us  G.  W.  Towsey, 
one  of  our  best  and  most  experienced  teach- 
ers, and  S.  M.  Beale  of  the  School  Board  of 
Tuscarora  township,  who  was  not  only  a 
good  director,  but  a  model  citizen  and  a 
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Christian  gentleman  who  exerted  an  en- 
nobling influence  over  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  Three  spe- 
cial examinations  were  held  this  month  to 
accommodate  night  teachers.  October  12th 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Associate.d  Board 
of  Health  in  Scran  ton  and  read  a  paper  on 
**  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings."  Octo- 
ber  27th  was  spent  at  the  Luzerne  County 
Institute.  With  the  monthly  review  ques- 
tions sent  out  at  the  end  of  September  was 
enclosed  a  circular  letter  to  teachers,  calling 
their  attention  to  Arbor  Day,  with  certain 
recommendations  and  suggestions.  The 
following  is  the  text  of  our  Autumn  Arbor 
Day  circular: 

To  the  Teacher:  Dr.  SchaeflFer,  our  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  appoints  Friday, 
October  22,  1897,  as  Autumn  Arbor  Day.  He 
says,  **  *  The  observance  of  this  day  has  led 
to  the  planting  of  millions  of  trees.  It  has 
made  the  rising  generation  familiar  with  the 
uses  and  the  charms  of  our  forests.  Many  of 
the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  have  learned 
how  the  reckless  and  wanton  destruction  of 
forests  may  ruin  and  has  ruined  some  of  the 
richest  countries  oji  the  earth.  They  have 
been  taught  the  relation  of  trees  to  our  water 
supply,  without  which  neither  man,  nor  his 
<irops,  nor  his  beasts  of  burden  can  survive. 
They  have  been  taught  that  a  sufficient  flow 
of  water  can  be  preserved  only  by  preserving 
the  forests  on  our  hillsides.  The  observance 
of  Arbor  Day  has  helped  to  create  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  which  is  back  of  our  recent 
legislation  on  forestry,  by  which  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  been  established,  a 
commissioner  of  forestry  appointed,  and 
provision  made  for  the  purchase  of  three 
forestry  reservations  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the 
Ohio,  each  40,000  acres  in  extent.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of 
every  teacher  to  see  that  Arbor  Day  is  prop- 
erly observed  by  his  or  her  school.' 

"In  addition  to  the  excellent  reasons 
given  by  Supt.  SchaefFer  for  observing  Arbor 
Day,  I  wish  a^ain  to  call  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  appearance  of 
our  school  grounds.  These  school  homes 
should  be  made  as  beautiful  and  attractive 
to  our  children  as  possible.  More  than  three 
hundred  trees  were  planted  by  the  teachers  of 
this  county  last  year,  and  also  many  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  vines;  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done. 

"  Try  to  interest  your  scholars,  the  school 
directors,  and  the  patrons  in  this  work. 
Where  trees  are  to  be  set,  do  not  plant  at 
random,  but  make  a  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment, so  that  the  ground  will  look  well 
when  the  trees  are  grown.  Every  teacher 
may  with  the  help  of  scholars,  directors  and 
patrons,  do  something  to  make  the  school 
more  pleasant  than  it  was  before.  Please 
report  before  November  ist  how  Arbor  Day 
was  kept  in  your  school." 


In  November  I  visited  all  the  schools  in 
Greenfield,  Benton,  N.  Abington,  W.  Abing- 
ton,  Newton,  and  Ransom  townships,  and 
some  of  those  in  Scott,  Lackawanna,  and 
Dickson  City.  The  attendance  has  been 
much  better  than  last  year,  ranging  from  75 
to  96  per  cent.  In  nearly  all  of  these  visits  I 
was  accompanied  by  one  or  more  directors. 
In  nearly  every  case  I  found  the  houses  in 
good  repair  and  comfortably  heated.  Efforts 
will  be  made  this  year  to  establish  or  add 
to  school  libraries.  In  a  circular  letter  of 
suggestions  to  teachers,  I  emphasized  the 
importance  of  this  feature  of  school  work. 
The  county  has  been  divided  into  seven 
Local  Institute  districts,  and  committees 
have  been  ap])ointed  to  take  charge  of  this 
work.  One  has  been  held  at  Archbald,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  others. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke :  The  county  in- 
stitute this  year  was  the  most  successful  I 
ever  conducted.  Every  lecturer  came  fully 
up  to  our  expectations.  Never  before  was 
the  profession  of  teaching  magnified  to  so 
high  a  degree  by  the  instructors.  Our 
teachers  must  have  gone  back  to  their  re- 
spective posts  of  duty  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  than  they  have  felt  before. 
Successful  teachers*  meetings  have  been 
held  in  a  lar^e  number  of  districts.  Of  the 
215  schools  in  the  county,  152  have  been 
visited.  The  majority  of  these  were  found 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  at- 
tendance is  excellent. 

Luzerne— Supt.  Harrison:  Our  annual 
Institute  was  held  at  Wilkesbarre.  with  an 
enrollment  of  790,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Institute.  Our  instructors  were  Dr. 
C.  C.  Rounds,  Dr.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  Prof. 
Geo.  P.  Bible,  Prof.  H.  E.  Cogswell,  Miss 
Anna  M.  Cronan,  and  Dr.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer.  Our  lecture  and  entertainment 
course  was  made  up  of  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Dins- 
more,  Jr.,  Rev.  Sam  P.  Jones,  and  the  Lyric 
Ladies  of  Chicago.  The  interest  through- 
out the  week  was  excellent.  The  teachers 
will  read  this  year  Painter's  History  of  Edu- 
cation and  White's  School  Management. 
Union  township  has  purchased  Webster's 
International  Dictionary  for  each  school. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper :  Our  county  in- 
stitute, held  in  Lewistown,  was  a  grand 
success.  Our  instructors  merit  lasting 
praise  for  so  complete  a  manifestation  of 
skill  and  abilitv  in  the  science  and  art  of 
instruction.  This  noble  band  of  inspiring 
workers  consisted  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  S.  D. 
Fess,  of  Ada,  Ohio,  Supt.  F.  C.  Bowersox, 
of  Middleburgh,  Miss  Enola  B.  Guie,  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Prof.  C.  C.  McCall  of  Harris- 
burg,  and  the  musical  director,  Prof.  Gresh, 
of  Milton.  Teachers  and  patrons  went 
home  in  an  enthusiastic  frame  of  mind. 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  made  a  telling  address 
to  the  directors  assembled  on  Wednesday. 
It  was  pointed  and  instructive — a  general 
shaking  up  of  the  **dry  bones."  Come 
again,  Brotner  Stewart!  Hon.  Henry  Houck 
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ivas  present  one  day  and  created  enthusiasm 
^ith  his  unbounded  humor,  common  sense 
remarks,  and  helpful  suggestions. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch:  The  County 
Institute  was  held  in  the  assembly  room  of 
the  Easton  High  School.  We  enrolled  440 
teachers,  the  largest  number  ever  reached. 
Bvery  teacher  within  my  jurisdiction  was 
enrolled.  The  meeting  was  very  successful 
and  satisfactory.  Our  instructors  were  Hon. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Drs.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  H. 
W.  Elson,  Geo.  W.  Hull,  Byron  W.  Kin^, 
Misses  Gertrude  Edmund,  Miriam  S.  Skid- 
more,  and  Ida  S.  McMuUan,  and  Prof.  C.  W. 
Parker.  On  Wednesday  the  Directors*  As- 
sociation met.  A  report  on  the  State  Direc- 
tors* Association  was  presented  by  Dr.  G. 
N.  Swartz.  School  legislation  was  discussed 
by  the  County  Superintendent,  and  an  ad- 
•dress  delivered  by  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hull.  Five 
-directors  were  elected  as  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg 
this  winter,  their  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Association  funds.  Six  local  institutes 
will  be  held  this  season  as  follows:  At  Port- 
land, November  27th;  Hellertown,  Decem- 
ber 4th;  Bangor,  December  i8th;  Northamp- 
ton, January  8th;  Bath,  January  15th;  Naz- 
areth, 22d.  The  Reading  Circle  Committee 
adopted  White*s  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  and 
Rosenkranz's  Philosophy  of  Education  for 
next  year's  work. 

The  dedication  of  the  Garfield  school  at 
Pen  Argyl,  December  3d,  was  an  occasion 
of  unusual  interest.  The  opening  address 
was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Fitzgerald, 
President  of  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald gave  a  number  of  interesting  remin- 
iscences of  his  school  days,  comparing  the 
opportunities  and  means  providea  for  youth 
of  the  present  day  for  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion with  those  of  years  ago.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  work  done  by  the  School  Board 
in  completing  the  new  school  building. 
After  music  by  the  orchestra,  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Gold,  vice- principal,  gave  the  history  of  the 
Pen  Argyl  schools.  Rev.  William  Bullock 
followed  in  an  address  to  the  directors.  A 
saving  in  teachers*  salaries  is  not  always  a 
wise  saving  in  the  management  of  the 
schools.  The  people  of  the  town  should 
take  sufficient  interest  in  the  schools  to 
offer  a  prize  to  the  scholar  writing  the  best 
article  upon  some  subject.  This  would  lead 
the  scholars,  in  competing  for  the  prize,  to 
read  and  study  good  books,  instead  of  wast- 
ing their  time,  possibly,  in  reading  trashy 
literature.  After  singing  **  America,**  Prin- 
cipal W.  A.  Wetzel  spoke  of  early  education 
in  Pennsylvania:  Previously  to  1834  there 
was  no  system  of  public  instruction,  al- 
though many  schools  had  been  established 
in  the  State  before  that  date.  In  our  own 
county  flourishing  schools  existed  in  Naza- 
reth, Bethlehem  and  Easton.  The  Morav- 
ians are  closely  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional historv  of  Northampton  county.  Dr. 
Wetzel  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  George 
Wolf,  one  of  Northampton  county* s  illus- 


trious sons.  Wolf  was  the  Governor  who 
in  1834  successfully  urged  the  Legislature 
to  pass  the  much- needed  educational  bill. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  was  mentioned  as  the 
man  who  saved  the  bill  when  its  opponents 
tried  to  defeat  it  in  the  legislative  session 
of  1835.  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  as 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  had  the 
delicate  dutv  of  organizing  the  system  and 
enforcing  tne  unpopular  school  law.  Dr. 
Wetzel  called  attention  to  the  picture  of  Dr. 
Burrowes  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  High 
School  room,  and  presented  to  the  school  by 
Mr.  Brittain,  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 
A  storm  of  opposition  arose  throughout  the 
whole  State  when  the  law  of  1834  was 
passed.  The  peace  of  many  a  county  was 
disturbed,  said  Dr.  Wetzel,  by  fighting,  in 
which  often  a  bloody  nose  was  the  onlv  re- 
ward of  the  rustic  champion  of  free  educa- 
tion. In  one  town  it  was  decided  that  those 
favoring  the  law  should  cross  a  certain 
stream  near  by,  while  those  against  the 
law  should  remain  behind.  A  rush  for  the 
stream  left  the  opponents  of  the  public 
school  far  in  the  rear,  and  they  have  not 
caught  up  with  the  procession  to  this  day. 
Next  followed  a  description  of  the  district 
school-house  with  its  rudely  constructed 
seats  and  desks,  and  windows  made  of 
greased  paper.  In  Upper  Mt.  Bethel  town- 
ship the  lease  of  the  lot  on  which  stood  one 
of  these  early  buildings  stipulated  that  the 
lot  should  be  used  for  school  purposes  "  as 
long  as  wood  grows  and  water  runs.*'  The 
birch  is  still  to  be  found  on  the  hills  of  Mt. 
Bethel  and  the  Delaware  still  continues  to 
roll  up  its  sand  in  the  vallevs  on  its  way  to 
the  sea.  So  Mt.  BetheVs  educational  future 
is  still  tolerably  secure.  After  an  address 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Howell,  the  exercises  closed 
with  the  hymn,  "Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  Almighty,**  and  the  benediction. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Shipman:  The 
average  attendance  in  nearly  all  our  schools 
is  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  months 
last  year.  The  Pollard  Synthetic  method 
of  reading  has  been  adopted  in  the  North- 
umberland schools.  Teachers'  meetings  or 
local  institutes  are  held  in  many  districts. 

Sullivan— Supt.  Meylert:  Forksville,  I^a 
Porte  and  Lopez  have  purchased  the  Inter- 
national Cyclopedia.  This  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  these  schools.  Flag 
raisings  with  appropriate  exercises  were 
held  during  the  month  at  Hillsgrove, 
Estella  and  Forksville.  A  new  heater  has 
.  been  placed  in  the  school  building  at  Forks- 
ville, greatly  adding  to  its  comfort  and 
convenience.  Two  very  successful  local  in- 
stitutes were  held  during  the  month  at 
Sonestown  and  Dushore. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  The  new  school 
building  in  Lewisburg  is  now  occupied.  It 
is  a  model  of  completeness.  On  the  first 
floor  are  four  school -rooms;  on  the  second 
floor,  the  High  School,  with  recitation  and 
laboratory  rooms,  library,  and  Principal's 
ofiice.    Single  desks  are  used  in  the  main- 
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room;  the  recitation  rooms  are  furnished 
with  opera  chairs.  The  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  in  Lewisburg,  October  30th. 
About  sixty  teachers  were  present-  The 
meeting  was  an  enthusiastic  one,  tending  to 
encourage  teachers  and  to  arouse  them  to 

freater  professional  zeal.  Papers  read  and 
iscussed  were  on  The  Study  of  the  Child; 
The  School  as  a  Means  of  Moral  Training; 
The  Teacher  outside  the  School-room ;  The 
Township  High  School;  Recent  School  Leg- 
islation; Correlation  of  Studies,  etc.  These 
meetings  are^a  necessity.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  signs  of  improvement  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  sehool-room.  More  of 
our  teachers  have  organized  for  self-im- 
provement and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  district  than 
ever  before.  Our  County  Association  repre- 
sented six  per  cent,  of  the  teachers,  and 
great  interest  was  manifested.  Directors 
ave  also  made  many  improvements — 
notabiy  In  making  special  provision  for 
playgrounds  and  in  the  matter  of  out- 
houses. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam:  The  local  insti- 
tute held  at  Garland  wad  well  attended  by 
teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils.  The  papers 
and  discussions  were  of  a  character  to  arouse 
interest.  The  meeting  was  very  profitable. 
Institute  will  be  held  m  each  district  during 
the  vear.  The  compulsory  law  is  being 
rigidly  enforced  in  several  districts.  Tri- 
umph township  has  a  regular  truant  officer, 
who  is  doing  his  duty  faithfully. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall:  The  month 
has  been  a  busy  one.  Institutes  were  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  on  Saturdays. 
I  attended  four,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
new  building  at  West  Middletown.  The  new 
structure  occupies  the  site  of  the  building 
destroyed  by  fire  a  year  ago.  There  are  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor— large,  well- 
lighted,  and  furnished  with  all  the  modem 
improvements  found  in  first-class  schools. 
Prof.  J.  F.  Frazer  has  been  elected  principal 
for  the  coming  year.  The  outlook  for  good 
work  is  encouraging.  The  directors  have 
wisely  built  for  their  people  an  edifice  of 
which  they  may  well  feel  proud.  Mrs.  Hall 
has  assisted  me  during  the  month  in  my 
school  visits,  giving  much  aid  especially  to 
primary  teachers.  Directors'  Faculty  Day, 
the  30th,  was  almost  universally  observed. 
The  work  being  done  at  these  meetings  is 
telling  for  good  upon  the  schools.  They  are 
conducted  as  Round  Table  talks  where  each 
teacher  and  director  talks  freely.  Children's  ^ 
Arbor  Day  was  generally  observed  by  the* 
teachers,  and  many  encouraging  reports 
have  come  in,  showing  work  done  far  beyond 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  our 
schools.  We  expect  to  keep  the  good  work 
begun  this  year  moving,  until  every  school 
ground  is  as  attractive  as  the  most  beautiful 
homes.  Our  school  homes  are  taking  a  new 
lease  on  life.  Globes,  maps,  and  charts 
have  been  brought  forth  from  their  hiding 
places,  and  are  now  doing  good  service. 


Stoves  are  kept  polished  and  the  walls  are 
being  beautifully  decorated  with  work  and 
some  fine  pictures.  Directors  are  unusually 
active  in  looking  after  the  schools.  We  are 
delighted  with  the  outlook.  November  19th 
has  been  set  aside  as  Parents'  Day. 

Bradford — Supt.  Miller:  There  are  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  at  the  present  time 
2700  pupils,  being  an  increase  of  100  over 
the  enrollment  at  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  No  additional  rooms  were  opened  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  all  our 
schools  are  very  much  crowded.  A  new 
school  building  has  becone  a  necessity,  and 
will  be  provided.  An  educational  meeting- 
was  held  on  Friday,  October  15;  addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Ohio, 
also  by  the  Superintendent.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  and 
many  patrons.  300  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  Library,  and  much  physical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus  has  been  added  to  the  Labor- 
atory. Salaries  have  been  increased  some- 
what for  the  present  year.  The  schools  are 
in  a  most  prosperous  condition. 

CARLISI.E— Supt.  Shearer :  All  grades, 
from  the  secondary  to  the  high  school  in- 
clusive, are  required  to  furnish  the  superin- 
tendent with  one  specimen  of  each  pupil's 
written  work  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
This  is  done  with  ink  on  specially  prepared 

Saper.  In  the  high  school  and  grammar 
epartments  essays  are  required  ;  in  the  in- 
termediate, reproduction  work  ;  and  in  the 
secondary,  miscellaneous.  All  the  schools 
had  informal  Thanksgiving  Day  exercises 
on  the  day  appointed.  At  the  high  school 
(white)  Rev.  H.  B.  Stock,  pastor  of  the  St. 
Paul  Lutheran  church  ana  an  alumnus  of 
the  school,  made  the  address  ;  at  the  colored 
high  school,  Revs.  Laws,  Holland,,and  Mc- 
Cord,  pastors  of  colored  churches,  officiated. 
Du  Bois— Supt.  Greene:  It  has  been  ob- 
served for  several  years  that  the  children  of 
a  certain  sect  do  not  make  as  good  progress 
in  school  work  as  other  children  do,  though 
apparently  as  bright  and  intelligent  as  any 
other  pupils.  They  seem  to  lack  interest, 
and  they  invariably  leave  school  at  an  early 
age.  They  scarcely  ever  reach  the  higher 
ijrammar  grades,  and  not  one  of  them,  we 
believe,  has  entered  the  high  school  during 
the  past  four  years.  The  influence  of  the 
poor  work  done  by  these  children  while  in 
school  has  been  to  lower  the  standard  of 
scholarship  in  all  the  schools  of  one  of  the 
wards.  This  lack  of  interest  on  their  part 
could  not  be  understood.  Their  parents  are 
industrious,  intelligent,  and  law-abiding 
people.  Recently,  through  our  efforts  to 
enforce  the  law  relating  to  the  attendance  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  six- 
teen, facts  were  revealed  which  seem  fully 
to  explain  their  lack  of  interest.  At  least  a 
number  of  these  children,  according  to  the 
admission  of  parents,  are  being  educated  in 
a  foreign  language  while  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools.    Not  only  are  they  taught  to 
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read  and  converse  in  this  foreign  tongue,  but 
they  are  also  required  to  pursue  certain  ele- 
mentary studies  therein,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  matter  relating  to  their  religion.  This 
work  is  regarded  by  them  as  of  first  import- 
ance, and  the  public  school  as  only  second- 
ary. We  do  not  know  how  generally  this 
<:ourse  is  pursued  among  these  people,  but 
in  some  homes  at  least  these  studies  are 
pursued  with  a  religious  fervor  and  a  patri- 
otic zeal.  It  seeme  to  be  a  cherished  hope 
among  them  that  at  some  time  in  the  uncer- 
tain future  they  may  return  to  their  Scandi- 
navian home.  In  that  event  it  would  be 
<!onsidered  a  disgrace  for  their  children  to  be 
unable  to  speak  and  read  the  langpiage  of 
their  fatherland.  So  far  as  the  facts  have 
been  ascertained,  they  hold  that  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  especially  that  of  the 
eirls,  should  be  completed  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  If  their  religious  instruction  has 
been  sufficient  at  that  age  to  enable  them  to 
receive  church  confirmation,  they  are  re- 
garded as  exempt  from  further  study  or  at- 
tendance at  scnool.  Frequently  they  are 
compelled  to  leave  school  even  before  that 
age  on  account  of  the  great  mental  strain 
placed  upon  them  by  the  seemingly  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  reauired  of  them  out- 
side of  school.  These  ideas  seem  to  have 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  these  people  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  appear  totally  unable 
to  understand  how  any  law  can  be  enacted 
which  will  compel  them  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  until  they  are  sixteen  years 
of  a^e.  We  think  it  is  a  matter  for  the  board 
of  directors  to  decide  as  to  whether  these  are 
legal  reasons  for  non-attendance  at  school— 
From  Report  to  School  Board, 

FosterTwp. ,(Lu2enie  G?.)— Supt.  Gabrio: 
A  township  High  School  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Woodside,  with  Prof  H.  E.  Hoff- 
man in  charge.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  as  follows:  English  literature,  grammar, 
composition  and  orthography;  arithmetic  — 
written  and  mental,  algebra  and  plane  geom- 
etry; physics  and  physiology;  geography — 
physical,  political  and  mathematics,  civil 
government  and  general  history;  drawing 
and  penmanship. 

Greensburg— Supt.  Wyant:  The  dedica- 
tion of  our  new  High  School  building  was 
the  event  of  the  month;  it  cost  $100,000. 
President  Holland,  of  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  made  the  address. 

Hazleton— Supt.  Harman:  The  Act  of 
Assembly  granting  cities  of  the  third  class 
the  right  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes 
upon  the  city  assessment  has  relieved  our 
district  of  the  financial  straits  of  last  year, 
when  we  were  compelled  to  use  the  county 
assessment.  As  a  consequence  some  sala- 
ries were  raised,  needed  books  and  supplies 
were  purchased,  and  Johnson's  Encyclope- 
dia was  placed  in  the  *  A '  Grammar  schools. 

HazlE  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.,)— Supt.  Mul- 
hall:  All  our  teachers,  excepting  one,  at- 
tended the  County  Institute.  A  number  of 
them  were  appointed  to  take  notes  of  the 


various  lectures  given  there  with  a  view  to 
a  discussion  of  them  at  our  district  institute. 
Huntingdon — Supt.  Cleaver:  The  great 
educational  event  of  the  month  was  the 
County  Institute.  Practical  teachers,  per- 
sons connected  with  school  work  for  many 
years,  these  were  the  teachers  of  our  teach- 
ers, and  this  Institute  was  indeed  a  valuable 
one.  In  our  borough  schools  we  are  striv- 
ing to  have,  not  classes  only,  but  individuals 
to  make  advancement.  Careful  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  from  time  to  time  is  what  is 
needed.  Because  two  pupils  are  alike  in 
grade  this  month,  does  not  mean  that  thev 
should  of  necessity  be  together  next  month 
or  two  months  hence.  Our  schools  are 
crowded,   having   in    the   lowest   primary 

frade  105  pupils;  this  is  divided  into  half- 
ay  sessions.  In  several  of  the  other  grades 
there  are  from  50  to  55  pupils.  Our  new 
High  School  building  is  nearing  comple- 
tion; this  and  the  employment  of  perhaps 
three  or  four  new  teachers  will  render  con- 
ditions more  favorable  for  good  instruction. 
Thanksgiving  day  gave  an  opportunity  to 
be  thankful  by  giving,  and  liberal  was  the 
response  of  the  school  children. 

New  Brighton — Supt.  Richey:  Dr.  Ed- 
win G.  Conklin,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, lectured  to  our  teachers,  pupils 
and  citizens,  in  Central  High  School  Hall, 
November  14th.  His  subject  was  **  Evolu- 
tion." Dr.  Clarence  G.  Child,  of  the  same 
University,  lectured  November  20th,  on 
**  Conceits  of  the  Elizabethan  Period.** 
Both  of  these  lectures  were  highly  appreci- 
ated by  all  who  heard  them. 

Newport  Twp.,  {Luzerne  Co,,) — Supt. 
Dewey  :  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  con- 
tinued this  year  under  the  direction  of 
special  supervisors.  Seven  night  schools 
were  opened  in  November. 

South  Chester  — Supt.  Hockenberry: 
The  Superintendent  has  organized  a  class  in 
pedagogy  consisting  of  those  teachers  who 
have  not  advanced  to  a  grade  of  certificate 
higher  than  the  provisional.  The  class 
meets  weekly.  We  are  making  a  critical 
study  of  Dr.  Chas.  A.  McMurry's  **  General 
Metnod.**  Much  interest  is  manifested  in 
the  work.  The  Superintendent  assigns 
certain  topics  for  more  critical  study  in 
sources  outside  the  text-book,  and  the  work 
of  some  individual  is  reported  each  week. 

TiTusviLLE  —  Supt.  Pease  :  During  the 
month  we  occupied  the  new  rooms  in  the 
addition  to  the  Elm  street  building.  These 
are  the  finest  rooms  in  the  city  —  well 
lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  commodious. 
Two  only  were  completed;  two  more  can  be 
finished  as  required  for  future  use. 

WiLLiAMSPORT— Supt.  Lose:  In  visiting 
the  primary  schools  I  now  find  several 
pupils  in  each  school  who  are  a  head  taller 
than  the  rest.  This  is  one  result  of  the 
compulsory  law.  We  have  a  very  efl5cient 
attendance  oflScer,  and  we  have  tried  to 
bring  about  a  willing  compliance  with  the 
law  rather  than  to  use  force. 
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O  SUNSHINE  of  youth,  let  it  shme  on  I  Let  love 
flow  out  fresh  and  full,  unchecked  by  any  rule  but 
what  love  creates,  and  pour  itself  down  without  stint 
into  the  young  heart.  Make  the  days  of  boyhood 
happy ;  for  other  days  of  labor  and  sorrow  must  come, 
when  the  blessing  of  those  dear  eyes,  and  clasping 


hands,  and  sweet  caresses  will,  next  to  the  love 
of  God,  from  whom  they  flow,  save  the  man  from 
losing  faith  in  the  human  heart,  help  to  deliver  him 
from  the  curse  of  selfishness,  and  be  an  Eden  in  the 
memory  when  he  Ts  driven  forth  where  the  arid 
sands  blister,  in  the  wilderness  of  life. — MacUod, 


LORD,  WITH  GLOWING  HEART  I'D  PRAISE  THEE. 
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1.  Lord,  with  glow- ing  heart    I'd  praise  Thee  For  the  bliss  Thy  love  be-stows.        For     the 

2.  Praise,  my  soul,  the  God  that  sought  thee,  Wretched  wand'rer,  far    as  -  tray.     Found  thee 

3.  Lord,  this  bo  -  som's  ar  -  dent  feel  -  ing  Vain  -  ly  would  my  lips    ex  -  press,       Low    be  - 
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I.  Guide  me,     O     Thou  great    Je-ho-vah!  Pil- grim  through  this  barren  land;  I      am 
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Help,  O    God,  my 
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pardoning  grace  that  saves  me,    And  the  peace  that  from    it     flows : 

lost,   and   kind  -  ly  brought  thee  From  the  paths  of  death  a  -  way;      Praise,  with  love's  de- 

fore  Thy   footsrool  kneeling,  Deign  Thy  suppliant's  prayer  to  bless ;         Let  Thy  grace,  my 
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weak,  but  Thou  art    mighty ;     Hold  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand :       Bread  of    heav-en, 


weak      en  -  deav-or ;    This  dull  soul   to      rap  -  ture  raise :      Thou  must  light  the   flame,  or 
vout  -  est     feel  -  ing,  Him  who  saw  thy  guilt  -  born  fear ;      And    the  light    of    hope   re  - 
soul's  chief  treasure.   Love's  pure  (lame  with  -  in    me  raise ;     And  since  words  can  nev  -  er 


Bread     of    hea  -  ven.  Feed  me    till     I     want     no    more ;     Bread  of    heav-  en,   Bread  of 

J- 
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love 'be   warmed  to  praise.  Can     my    love    be  warmed  to  praise, 

blood-stained  Cross  appear.  Bade  the  blood-stained  Cross  appear, 

life  show  forth   thy  praise,  Let     my    life   show  forth  thy  praise. 
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veal  ■  ing, 
measure. 
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heav-en,    Feed  me    till     I      want  no  more.         Feed  me    tm      I    want 


a.  Open  Thou  the  crystal  fountain 

Whence  the  healing  streams  do  flow, 
Let  the  fiery,  cloudy  pillar 

Lead  me  all  my  journey  through ; 

Strong  Deliverer, 
B<»  Thou  still  my  strenc:th  and  shield. 


3.  When  I  tread  the  verge  of  Jordan, 
Bid  the  swelling  stream  subside ; 
Death  of  death,  and  hell's  destruction* 
Land  me  safe  on  Canaan's  side ; 

Songs  of  praises 
I  will  ever  give  to  Thee. 
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THOSE  who  are  possessed  by  the  pas- 
sion for  doing  things  in  a  better  way 
and  for  seeking  better  things  are  often  con- 
tent, but  they  are  never  satisfied  ;  that 
which  they  have  secured  to  day  only  con- 
firms them  in  the  quest  for  perfection  in 
substance  and  method.  There  are  those 
in  whom  this  quest  is  so  eager  and  con- 
trolling that  they  move  through  life  as 
though  some  divine  impulse  were  behind 
them.  Blessed  are  the  dead  when  they 
compel  us  to  believe  in  unselfish  life  ! 

The  Philadelphia  manual  training 
schools  are  institutions  of  high  school 
grade,  and  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system  of  the  city.  The  Central 
Manual  Training  School  was  organized 
in  September,  1885.  with  a  class  of  130 
students,  and  so  rapid  was  its  growth  that 
four  years  later  the  Northeast  Manual 
Training  School  had  to  be  organized  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  number  of 
applicants.  The  schools  aiford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  pursue  the  usual 
high  school  course  in  literature,  science 
and  mathematics,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  receive  a  thorough  course  in  drawing 
and  in  the  use  and  application  of  tools. 
The  object  is  the  education  of  all  the 
faculties  and  not  the  training  of  any 
special  group,  and  in  this  respect  the  title 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  unfortunate,  as 
giving  rise  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
character  of  the  course.  Annually  there 
are  now  admitted  to  the  manual  training 
schools  about  as  many  pupils  as  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Central  High  School,  and 


about  the  same  proportion  of  the  gradu- 
ates enter  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
or  some  other  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing, and  it  can  be  said  of  them  that  they 
invariably  gain  considerable  prominence 
in  their  studies.  The  school  work  is 
divided  into  two  periods,  whereby  half  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  academic  studies, 
and  the  other  half  to  drawing  of  various 
kinds  and  laboratory  and  shop  work. 


**  Men  have  asked  me,'*  said  Moody  in 
one  of  his  recent  addresses,  **why  it  is 
that  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  lived 
hundreds  of  years  after  Christ  was  on 
earth,  are  more  numerous  than  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ.  It  is  very  easy  for  me  to 
answer  that.  Mahomet  has  more  follow- 
ers, because  one  may  be  guilty  of  the 
foulest  and  blackest  of  sins  and  still  be  a 
recognized  follower  of  Mahomet,  but  a 
follower  of  Christ  must  give  up  sin.  You 
see,  men  would  like  to  get  into  heaven 
with  their  sins.  They  can't  do  it.  I 
heard  a  short  time  ago  of  a  child  who 
had  caught  his  hand  in  a  vase.  It  was  a 
very  valuable  vase,  but  he  could  not  get 
his  hand  out.  He  screamed  and  cried, 
and  his  parents  worked  over  him,  and 
finally  they  thought  they  would  have  to 
break  the  vase.  They  did  not  want  to  do 
this  because  it  was  so  valuable,  and  so 
the  child's  father  said  to  him  to  make  one 
last  effort,  straighten  out  all  of  his  fingers 
and  see  if  he  could  not  pull  the  hand  out. 
The  little  boy  howled  at  this.  *  I  don't 
want  to  straighten  out  my  fingers,'  he 
said;  *I  have  got  a  cent  in  my  hand.* 
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You  laugh,  but  that  is  just  what  you  are 
doing.  You  are  trying  to  get  loose  from 
the  bondage  of  the  world  and  you  are 
holding  on  to  some  catch  sin." 

An  education  is  the  safest  investment, 
pays  the  highest  interest,  is  most  readily 
exchanged,  never  depreciates  in  value, 
never  suffers  from  over-taxation,  is  never 
in  danger  from  thieves,  never  ends  in  a 
lawsuit  to  break  the  will  after  the  owner's 
death,  and  may  be  gain  for  all  eternity. 

If  there  could  be  a  second  flood,  not  for 
humanity,  but  for  the  literature  provided 
for  young  people,  washing  clean  all  the 
book  shelves  for  children  under  fifteen, 
giving  that  line  of  literature  another 
chance,  would  it  be  undesirable? — Berry, 

Bring  nature  into  the  schools  more  and 
more.  Throw  away  some  of  last  year's 
collections,  and  invite  children  to  replen- 
ish them.  Half  their  value  consists  in  the 
pleasure  the  child  feels  in  finding  and 
contributing  to  them. — Dutton. 


Let  the  zealous  seek  contact  and  com- 
munion with  those  who  are  frozen  up  in 
indifference,  and  thaw  off  the  icebergs 
wherein  they  lie  imbedded.  Let  the  love 
of  beautiful  childhood,  the  love  of  coun- 
try, the  dictates  of  reason,  the  admoni- 
tions of  conscience,  the  sense  of  religious 
responsibility,  be  plied,  in  mingled  tender- 
ness and  earnestness,  until  the  obdurate 
and  dark  mass  of  avarice,  ignorance,  and 
prejudice,  shall  be  dissipated  by  their 
blended  light  and  heat. — Horace  Mann, 

The  following  calculation  on  the  length 
of  time  which  it  would  take  a  person  to 
count  a  billion  recently  appeared  in 
an  issue  of  an  English  periodical :  What 
is  a  billion  ?  The  reply  is  very  simple. 
In  England  a  billion  is  a  million  times  a 
million  (1,000,000,000.)  This  is  quickly 
written  and  quicker  still  pronounced. 
But  no  man  is  able  to  count  it.  You  will 
count  160  or  170  a  minute.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  you  go  up  as  high  as  200  a 
minute  hour  after  hour.  At  that  rate  you 
would  count  12,000  an  hour,  288,000  a 
day,  or  105,120,000  in  a  year.  Let  us 
suppose  now  that  Adam,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  existence,  had  begun  to  count  and 
continued  to  do  so,  and  was  counting 
still.  Had  such  a  thing  been  possible, 
he  would  not  yet  have  finished  the  task 
of  counting  a  billion  !    To  count  a  billion 


would  require  a  person  to  count  200  a 
minute  for  a  period  of  9,512  years,  342 
days,  5  hours  and  20  minutes,  provided 
he  should  count  continuously.  But  sup- 
pose we  allow  the  counter  twelve  hours 
daily  for  rest,  eating  and  sleeping.  Then 
he  would  need  18,025  years,  319  days,  10 
hours  and  45  minutes  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  task  assigned  him  ! 

How  one  good  act  brings  with  it  a 
host  of  noble  consequences !  One  act  of 
self-denial  makes  the  succeeding  one  seem 
almost  the  following  of  a  natural  inclina- 
tion. One  good  deed  is  a  constant  in- 
centive to  others.  One  achievement  but 
prepares  the  way  for  further  attainments. 
In  this  sense  a  new  and  better  meaning 
is  given  to  the  current  proverb,  *  *  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success. '  *  A  victorious  army 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  foes  to  encounter 
unless  confidence  has  passed  over  into 
overweening  self-assurance.  The  con- 
verse of  this  proposition  is  likewise  true. 
One  evil  act  act  seems  but  the  prelude  to 
many  to  follow.  Facilis  est  descensus 
Avemi.  Discouragement  waits  upon  the 
footsteps  of  failure,  and  resolution  alone 
can  elude  its  pursuit.  How  frequent  it  is 
that  men  bewildered  by  loss  throw  away 
even  that  which  they  still  possess.  A 
friendly  counsel  here  may  save  and  a 
cheery  face  uphold  and  strengthen. 

The  smallest,  simplest,  and  best  pro- 
tected post-office  in  the  world  is  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  has  been  there 
for  many  years.  It  consists  of  a  small 
painted  keg  or  cask,  and  is  chained  to  the 
rocks  of  the  extreme  cape,  in  a  manner 
so  that  it  floats  free,  opposite  Terra  del 
Puego.  Each  passing  ship  sends  a  boat 
to  take  letters  out  and  put  others  in. 
This  curious  post-office  is  unprovided 
with  a  post-master,  and  is,  therefore,  under 
the  protection  of  all  the  navies  of  the 
world .  Never  in  the  history  of  this  unique 
**  office  '*  have  its  privileges  been  abused 
by  sea-faring  men  who  come  and  go. 

A1.1.  are  citizens  with  one,  two,  or  ten 
talents  which  ought  to  be  cultivated. 
Every  one  has  a  right  to  know  all  he  can 
know,  be  all  he  can  be,  and  do  all  he  can 
do.  Culture  does  not  unfit  a  man  for 
labor  anywhere. — Bishop  Vincent, 

Music  hath  charms  not  only  '*  to  soothe 
the  savage  breast,"  but  as  well  to  quiet 
the  unruly  members  of  many  a  boisterous 
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school.  Music  in  school  never  means  a 
loss  of  time,  as  many  teachers  are  wont  to 
give  as  their  excuse  for  not  having  more 
singing.  It  really  means  more  time  for 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  history,  geo- 
graphy and  every  other  study.  Gather 
up  the  roving,  straggling  thoughts  of  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  have  them  united  into 
a  grand  chorus  of  cheerful  singing,  and 
begin  again  all  together  in  a  united  effort 
on  the  diflScult  problemsx)f  study.  It  pays 
to  have  music  in  the  schoolroom. 


As  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  to  love  one 
another,  so  the  whole  duty  of  the  teacher 
is  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  individual, 
with  all  the  elements  of  the  environment 
in  hand  during  the  process  of  school 
training  ;  in  other  words,  to  train  up  the 
child,  by  example  and  precept,  to  lead  a 
clean  life. — Harper. 


**  I  AM  especially  pleased  to  know  that 
you  have  adopted  a  specific  reading  course 
for  your  high  school.  It  is  not  so  material 
whether  you  use  Ivanhoe  or  something 
from  some  other  author.  Ivanhoe  is 
clean  and  pure,  and  plants  in  the  mind 
clean-cut  impressions  of  ideal  and  real 
Hfe.  Could  I  have  my  way  I  would  bum 
three-fourths  of  all  the  books  found  in 
high  school  libraries.  Nearly  every  out- 
line for  reading  that  comes  to  this  office 
is  full  of  trash.  A  few  books  of  classic 
mold  read  many  times  by  the  same  chil- 
ren — this  is  what  we  want.  Ben-Hur 
read  at  home  and  then  read  in  class  at  the 
rate  of  twenty- five  pages  a  day,  and  after- 
ward read  again,  will  stamp  upon  the 
mind  definite  and  wholesome  ideals ;  so 
with  'Getting  on  in  the  World;*  and 
these  books  will  give  a  taste  for  solid 
things  and  a  love  for  the  good  and  true." 

Who  invented  *  *  Child  Study  ?' '  This 
is  too  hard.  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  knew 
something  about  it.  It  is  said  of  one 
who  lived  even  before  these  men,  **  And 
he  took  a  little  child  and  set  it  in  the  midst 
of  them. "  It  is  possible  that  mother  Eve 
devoted  a  few  years  to  scientific  child 
study  in  the  early  history  of  the  race. 

What  a  comment  on  woman  is  this 
item  !  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  has  compiled  a  list  of  the  birds 
which  he  saw  on  the  hats  of  women  in 
this  city  during  two  afternoons.  Forty 
species  were  here  represented,  including 


thrushes,  warblers,  shrikes,  fly-catchers, 
tanagers,  swallows,  waxwings,  grosbeaks, 
sparrows,  orioles,  woodpeckers,  jays, 
owls,  grouse,  doves,  quails,  shore  birds, 
herons,  gulls,  terns  and  grebes.  In  all, 
he  saw  173  wild  birds  or  parts  of  them  on 
hats.  Of  these  birds  at  least  Hiirty-two 
varieties  are  protected  by  law  during  all 
or  a  major  portion  of  the  year.  A  Boston 
court  has  decided  that  it  is  unlawful  to 
wear  feathers  of  a  bird  protected  by  law. 
A  similar  law  is  proposed  in  New  York. 

It  is  interesting  to  others  than  statis- 
ticians to  know  that  the  hairs  of  our  head 
are  numbered.  Certain  scientific  men 
have  laboriously  calculated  the  number 
of  hairs  on  a  square  inch  of  heads  of  differ- 
ent colors,  and  by  estimating  the  total 
area  covered  have  arrived  at  aggregate 
numbers,  which  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
correct.  To  show  the  well-attentioned 
accuracy  of  these  calculations,  a  head  of 
fair  hair  consists  of  143,000  hairs.  Dark 
hair  is  coarser,  and  only  totals  105,000, 
while  those  who  boast  a  poll  of  red  must 
be  content  with  a  total  of  29,200.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  hairs  on  a  **fair  head" 
would  support  the  weight  of  500  people. 

I  asked  Mrs.  A —  to  give  me  a  list  of 
the  books  she  read  to  the  children,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  other  mothers,  I  give 
them  here,  as  they  are  the  best  collection 
of  children's  books  I  ever  saw :  **  Water 
Babies,"  by  Charles  Kingsley;  **Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales;*' 
**  Children's  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States;"  **  Aunt  Joe's  Scrapbag;" 
by  Miss  Alcott;  **The  Story  Mother 
Nature  Told  Her  Children,"  Jane  An- 
drews; Dickens'  **  Child's  History  of 
England;"  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
*' Tales  From  Shakespeare;"  "Little 
Women,"  by  Miss  Alcott ;  * '  Little  Men, ' ' 
by  Miss  Alcott;  ** Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy,"  Mrs.  Burnett;  **  The  Earth  in  Past 
Ages,"  Sophia  Herrick;  **Song  of 
Hiawatha,"  by  Longfellow;  ** Madam 
How  and  Lady  Why,"  by  Kingsley; 
**  The  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread," 
by  Mace  ;  **  Little  Folks  in  Feather  and 
Fur,"  by  Miller;  **  Royal  Girls  at  Royal 
Courts,"  and  all  of  Abbott's  histories. 


SuPT.  Hali*,  of  Washington  county, 
made  the  following  remarks  to  his  teach- 
ers concerning  the  observance  of  Child- 
ren's Arbor  Day  :  *  *  We  are  happy  to  find 
a  large  number  of  our  teachers  beautifying 
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their-  schoolrooms  with  pictures  and 
flowers,  sash  or  lace  curtains,  and  work 
done  by  the  children.  Globes,  charts  and 
maps  have  been  brought  from  their  hid- 
ing places  and  are  being  used  with  good 
eflfect.  Such  work  broadens  the  scope  of 
education.  Let  us,  teachers,  continue  the 
good  work  by  turning  our  attention,  at 
least  for  a  day,  to  the  school  grounds. 
Make  Children's  Arbor  Day  one  long  to 
be  remembered  by  the  school.  Appoint 
committees  for  securing  tools  for  digging  : 
to  furnish  trees,  and  to  bring  boards,  nails 
and  hammer.  Convert  that  unsightly 
ash-pile  in  front  of  the  door  into  walks. 
Plant  trees  and  name  them  after  the 
classes  of  1 898.  Remove  from  the  grounds 
weeds,  stones  and  rubbish,  the  accumula- 
tion of  years.  Fasten  loosened  boards  and 
straighten  the  stile  at  the  front  fence. 
Have  the  flag  floating  and  sing  several 
songs  suitable  for  the  day.  Do  not  find 
an  excuse  to  pass  the  day  by  unobserved. 
Arrange  your  programme  a  week  ahead.  * ' 


.  of  dwellings,  crowded  with  costly  lu3^u- 
ries  which  are  not  comforts,  only  burden- 
some necessities,  all  these  are  wholly 
apart  from  the  lives  our  fathers  and 
mothers  lived.  The  first  lesson  the  infant 
of  today  learns  is  *  Touch  a  button  and 
let  something  do  the  rest.'  But  I  don't 
despair  of  the  coming  youth.  I  trust 
youth  to  find  its  way  out,  so  long  as  it  is 
youth  and  not  premature  old  age.  All  this 
athletic  craze  is  simply  the  young  man's 
protest  against  the  stigma  of  incapacity. 
He  wants  to  do  something  which  he  can- 
not do  without  trouble  and  pains  of  his 
own  taking.  Young  men  seem  sadly 
handicapped  by  the  ease  of  their  early 
lives.  They  will  overcome  this.  They 
will  not  value  that  which  has  not  been 
worked  for,  and  the  surfeit  of  ease  will 
send  them  into  the  ranks  where  fighting 
(of  some  sort)  is  to  be  done." 


'*  As  i?  the  teacher  so  is  the  school "  is 
a  maxim  trite,  but  forever  true.  As  is  the 
teacher's  in  a  given  subject,  so  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupil,  and  so  the  strictly 
ethical  effects.  One  of  the  saddest  sights 
on  earth  is  a  half  dead  teacher,  working 
upon  a  half  dead  class,  the  product  of  his 
own  handicraft.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  the  inspiring 
teacher  before  a  class,  made  sharers  of  his 
own  spirit,  throbbing  with  a  certain  new- 
ness of  life  and  sense  of  growing  power. 
I  have  seen  the  mere  gerund-grinder,  or 
numerical  Babbage  machine,  monoton- 
ously laboring  at  a  creaking  crank,  and 
turning  out  mechanisms  the  image  of 
himself;  and  I  have  seen,  too,  the  artist 
teacher,  a  happy  union  of  cultured  brain 
and  loving  heart,  working  even  upon  the 
inert  product  of  the  spiritless  tradesman 
with  results  typified  in  the  dream  vision 
of  the  prophet.  What  a  marvelous 
change !  How  soon  is  there  a  shaking  of 
the  dry  bones,  a  movement  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  life,  a  soul  created  under  the 
ribs  of  death.— /.  A.  MacLellan, 

A  WRITER  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
speaks  of  the  youth  of  America  as  follows  : 
**The  present  generation,  like  the  chil- 
dren of  emigrants,  has  been  born  into  a 
world  quite  unlike  that  in  which  we, — 
college  boys  of  the  i840*s, — grew  up. 
Railroads,  steamships,  telephones,  elec- 
tric lights,  photography,  huge  cities  full 


There  is  but  one  thing  which  you  have 
to  fear  in  earth  or  heaven — being  untrue 
to  your  better  selves,  and  therefore  untrue 
to  God. — Chatles  KingsUy, 

In  America  the  bitterness  of  religious 
prejudice  has  in  great  measure  died  out, 
under  the  softening  influence  of  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience;  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  sunk  or  are  sinking  into 
indiff*erence  and  spiritual  apathy.  Our 
history  has  shown  far  more  clearly  and 
on  a  far  greater  scale  than  ever  had 
been  or  could  have  been  shown  before  or 
elsewhere,  that  the  less  a  man  is  forced  by 
law  to  say  he  believes  as  to  things  unseen, 
the  more  he  will  believe  in  fact.  And  in 
so  showing  it  has  given  a  new  hope  to  the 
world . — Catholic  Standard, 


The  salts  of  the  sea  have  fed  through- 
out all  time  countless  living  things  which 
have  thronged  its  waters  and  whose  re- 
mains now  form  the  rocks  of  continents 
or  lie  spread  in  beds  of  unknown  thick- 
ness over  66,000,000  square  miles  of  the 
143,000,000  square  miles  of  the  ocean's 
floor;  they  have  lent  their  substance  to 
build  the  fringing  reefs  of  the  land  and 
all  the  coral  islands  of  the  sea,  and  there 
are  at  present,  on  the  basis  of  an  average 
salinity  of  3^^  per  cent.,  in  the  290,700,- 
000  cubic  miles  of  water  which  make  up 
the  oceans,  90.000,000.000,000,000  tons, 
or  10.173,000  cubic  miles,  of  salt.  This 
is  sufficient  to  cover  the  areas  of  all  the 
lands  of  the  earth  with  a  uniform  layer  of 
salt  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet.     It  seems 
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that  the  sea  was  made  salt  in  the  begin- 
ning as  a  part  of  the  grand  design  of  the 
Creator  to  provide  for  the  system  of  evolu- 
tion which  has  been  going  on  since  the 
creation.  Many  distinct  species  of  living 
organisms  exist  in  the  sea  as  a  result  of 
its  salinity,  and  their  remains  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  continents. 
The  three  great  factors  in  accounting  for 
the  system  of  currents  in  the  ocean,  by 
which  it  becomes  the  great  heat- distrib- 
utor of  the  globe,  are  changes  of  temper- 
ature, the  winds,  and  salinity.  The  last 
mentioned  becomes  an  important  factor 
through  the  immediate  and  essential  dif- 
ferences of  specific  gravity  and  consequent 
diflFerences  of  level  that  it  produces  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ocean  through  the  ac- 
tion of  evaporation  and  rainfall. — Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

The  season  for  trouble  of  this  sort  is  at 
hand,  and  here  is  an  old-time  remedy  to 
cure  a  cold  and  to  ward  off  pneumonia, 
when  that  dread  disease  is  threatened. 
It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  dried  hops, 
pennyroyal  and  sage.  Place  these  herbs 
in  a  kettle  and  pour  about  a  quart  of 
boiling  water  upon  them,  I^et  boil  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  stop  up  the  spout  and 
place  a  cloth  about  the  lid,  opening  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  brought  up 
over  the  patient's  face.  The  fumes 
should  be  inhaled  as  hot  as  possible. 
When  not  in  use  it  should  simmer  in  the 
sick  room,  as  it  will  make  the  atmosphere 
moist  and  grateful  to  the  sore  lungs  of  the 
patient.  Along  with  this  remedy  the  chest 
and  soles  of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed,  at 
occasional  intervals,  with  turpentine  and 
sweet  oil  alternately. 


Riding  one  day  over  the  plains  at  the 
head  of  a  long  detachment  of  men,  General 
Custer  made  a  sudden  change  of  direction 
at  the  head  of  a  column.  As  the  men 
reached  a  certain  point  they  rode  off  to 
the  right,  rank  after  rank,  as  if  an  invisi- 
ble hand  had  smitten  them  out  of  their 
course.  The  curiosity  of  those  at  the 
rear  of  the  line  was  excited,  and  as  they 
approached  the  point  they  looked  care- 
fully to  see  what  had  caused  the  change 
of  direction,  and  they  found  in  the  desert 
a  bird's  nest  full  of  tiny  eggs.  A  long 
detachment  of  soldiers  had  turned  aside 
rather  than  crush  that  bit  of  life  in  the 
universal  aridity.  There  is  a  parable  in 
that  incident  which  Americans  would  do 
well  to  study. — Hamilton  Mabie. 
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IN  the  common  schools  of  the  United 
States  are  enrolled  about  fourteen  mill- 
ions of  pupils.  These  pupils  are  taught 
by  four  hundred  thousand  teachers.  They 
assemble  through  the  school  year  in  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
schoolhouses.  In  the  work  of  the  schools 
are  spent  each  year  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  are  derived 
from  local  taxes.  These  bald  and  bare  facts 
indicate  the  absolute  need  of  the  best 
supervision  and  administration  of  our 
common  schools.  This  work  and  super- 
vision and  administration  is  usually 
vested  in  a  single  oflScer  known  as  the 
superintendent. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  a 
town  or  city  is  an  educational  adminis- 
trator and  executive.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  system ;  he  is  also  its  heart,  fingers 
and  feet.  The  choice  of  the  teachers  is 
usually  intrusted  to  his  wisdom.  Weak- 
ness or  foolishness  on  his  part  results  in 
general  inefficiency.  Not  only  for  the 
choice  of  teachers,  but  also  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  teachers  to  their  work  is  he  to 
be  wise.  One  fitted  for  the  primary  work 
may  not  be  fitted  for  work  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.  The  selection  of  text-books, 
too,  is  a  concern  of  importance  almost 
equal  to  the  choice  of  teachers.  Text- 
books have  greatly  improved  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  but  their  improvement  in 
quality  is  hardly  less  significant  than 
the  increase  in  their  number.  Yet  the 
choice  of  the  teacher  and  the  selection  of 
the  text- book  are  only  preparatory  to  the 
course  of  study  of  which  the  text-book  is 
the  exponent  and  the  teacher  the  vitaliz- 
ing force.  The  course  of  study  is  in 
general  an  inheritance,  but  every  wise 
superintendent  seeks  to  adjust  the  course 
of  study  to  the  needs  of  the  present.  His 
school  is  to  be  fitted  for  life,  in  order  that 
its  graduates  may  be  fitted  not  only  to 
live  but  also  for  life.  The  questions  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  a  course  of  study 
are  manifold  and  of  great  seriousness. 
Questions  as  to  content  and  method  appear 
at  once.  What  studies  should  be  pur- 
sued in  each  of  the  ordinary  three  grades? 
What  should  be  the  studies  of  the  child 
who  is  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  ;  what  of  the  child  who 
is  ultimately  to  enter  college  ?    The  ques- 
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tion  of  methods,  too,  constantly  emerges. 
What  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  geography,  grammar,  history, 
arithmetic?  But  beyond  or  before  the 
teacher,  the  text-book,  and  the  curricu- 
lum, lies  the  matter  of  the  construction  of 
schoolhouses, — their  architecture,  their 
playgrounds,  their  warming  and  ventila- 
tion. If  the  superintendent  is  to  be  con- 
cerned with  intellectual  things,  he  must 
also  have  an  interest  in  the  materialities 
which  help  to  constitute  a  large  part  of 
the  worth  of  the  school  system.  He 
also  bears  personal  and  official  relations 
to  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  He  is  to 
be  their  teacher  and  their  counselor. 
The  dull  he  is  to  inspire.  Wisdom  he 
is  to  be  to  those  who  are  without  tact. 
Vigor  he  is  to  arouse  in  the  indolent. 
He  is,  further,  to  the  people  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  Most  com- 
plaints first  reach  him  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous personality  in  the  school  system. 
He  is  the  head,  the  heart,  the  fingers  of 
the  system. 

The  power  that  is  vested  in  the  super- 
intendent is  very  great.  A  circular  letter 
was  recently  sent  to  150  superintendents 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  re- 
plies indicate  that  85  per  cent,  of  those 
responding  have  practically  full  power 
over  the  course  of  study  and  over  the 
methods  of  teaching ;  and  that  about  75 
per  cent,  control  the  appointment  of 
teachers.  Others  whose  power  is  not 
absolute  are  yet  given  great  influence. 
On  the  whole,  no  such  power  is  vested  in 
any  officer  of  education  as  is  vested  in  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools.  The  con- 
trast between  the  freedom  and  the  power 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  a 
city,  and  usual  limitations  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  an  entire 
State,  is  very  sharp  and  significant. 

The  superintendent  is  usually  ap- 
pointed by  a  board  which  is  elected  by 
the  voters  of  the  town  or  the  city.  It 
is  at  this  precise  point  that  we  touch  a 
sore  spot  in  our  educational  system. 
This  board  is  not  usually  composed  of 
men  specially  fitted  to  deal  with  educa- 
tional questions.  They  are  commonly 
selected  on  other  than  educational 
grounds.  Political  and  partisan  reasons 
often  enter  strongly  into  their  election. 
They,  in  turn,  not  infrequently  feel 
justified  in  using  their  office,  not  in  serv- 
ing the  people,  but  in  serving  partisan 
ends.  It  is  indeed  a  blessed  fortune  when 
a  good  superintendent  is  supported  by  a 


school  board  that  is  so  wise  as  to  know 
that  it  knows  little,  and  therefore  com- 
mits all  educational  questions  to  him. 
For  superintendents  have  often  told  me 
of  the  endeavors  of  school  boards  to  run 
the  schools  as  they  would  run  a  sardine 
factory :  cheapest  wages  for  service,  a 
lack  of  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
teachers,  and  a  willingness  to  imperil 
children's  lives  to  save  a  charge  of  plumb- 
ing. This  weakness  in  our  educational 
system  shown  in  the  failure  to  adjust 
means  to  ends,  is  one  of  those  large  con- 
ditions with  which  the  superintendent  is 
to  deal  properly.  The  condition  calls 
for  a  policy  aggressive,  yet  not  too 
aggressive ;  for  diplomacy  without  duplic- 
ity ;  for  the  proper  satisfying  of  individual 
prejudices;  and,  above  all,  for  a  method 
that  shall  insure  the  promotion  of  the  vital 
interests  of  the  schools. 

When  one  attempts  to  describe  the  sort 
of  man  fitted  to  be  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  a  town  or  village,  one  dis- 
covers that  the  superintendent  is  to  em- 
body all  that  is  excellent  and  highest. 
He  is  to  be  a  man  **  of  light  and  lead- 
ing." He  is  to  be  a  man  of  character,  a 
gentleman  of  good  manners,  and  a  scholar. 
To  the  pupils  he  represents  those  quali- 
ties the  securing  of  which  is  the  end  of 
the  school.  To  the  teachers  he  should 
embody  those  worthiest  elements  which 
they  constantly  hold  up  in  their  own  per- 
sonalities to  their  classes.  If  he  must 
have  the  defects  of  his  excellences,  he  is 
indeed  to  possess  the  excellences  of  his 
defects.  He  is  to  have  an  educational 
policy,  but  he  is  to  hold  it  in  determina- 
tion free  from  stubbornness.  He  is  to  have 
a  financial  policy,  he  is  to  determine  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  the  schools  and  to  the 
different  teachers,  but  he  is  to  be  econ- 
omical without  parsimony,  and  to  be 
liberal  without  lavishness.  He  is  to  be  a 
scholar  or,  what  is  more  important,  he 
is  to  know  scholarship  and  to  know 
scholars;  but  he  is  also  to  know  and  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  the  public 
schools  scholarship  is  a  method  or  a  means 
to  the  primary  end  of  securing  character 
and  social  education.  He  is  to  be  an 
administrator  and  an  executive,  but  he 
should  not  require  a  long  experience  to 
learn  that  social  and  personal  relations 
are  of  the  highest  worth  in  securing 
worthiest  results  in  educational  service. 
He  is  to  find  his  work  in  the  school,  but 
he  is  to  remember  that  he  is  a  citizen, 
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and  that  he  has  fellow-citizens,  and  that 
with  them  he  is  to  be  on  terms  of  good- 
fellowship.  He  may  think  himself  set 
apart  to  a  work  of  peculiar  sacredness, 
but  he  will  often  be  called  to  recognize 
that  he  himself  and  the  whole  system,  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  rest  upon  the  great 
foundation  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people.  He  may  think  of  his  work  as 
entirely  intellectual  and  spiritual,  but  on 
numerous  occasions  he  is  required  to  re- 
member that  the  support  of  his  work  is 
found  in  the  public  taxes.  A  part  of  his 
work  will  have  to  be  done  at  his  own 
desk  in  solitary  reflection  on  the  condi- 
tions intrusted  to  his  keeping,  but  he 
will  also  often  hold  conferences  wfth  his 
associates  and  be  summoned  to  give 
counsel,  and  to  offer  guidance,  in  emer- 
gencies of  peculiar  peril.  He  will  be 
summoned  to  point  out  to  the  citizens, 
in  either  writing  or  speaking,  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  the  children  of  their 
city.  He  is  to  be  just ;  he  is  to  be  ag- 
gressive without  bemg  radical ;  he  is  to 
recognize  the  good  of  the  past,  yet  not  be 
chained  to  the  past ;  he  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  large  heart,  but  he  is  not  to  let 
his  sympathies  control  his  judgment. 
He  is  to  be  able  to  say  or  do  hard  things 
when  they  ought  to  be  said  or  done,  but 
he  is  so  to  do  and  to  say  as  to  leave  in 
the  one  whom  he  may  criticise  or  oppose 
a  friend  and  a  supporter.  He  is  so  to 
deal  with  the  faults  of  the  pupils  as  to 
cause  them  to  correct  them,  with  the 
foibles  of  the  teachers  as  to  cause  them  to 
remove  them,  and  with  the  limitations  of 
school  boards  as  to  inspire  in  the  members 
of  these  organizations  largeness  of  view 
and  vitality  of  service. 

Alre^ady  our  scanty  educational  annals 
offer  examples  of  superintendents  who 
have  possessed  such  qualities  and  ren- 
dered such  service.  Boston,  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  St.  lyouis,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
and  other  towns  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  work  of  men  whose  names  may  be 
unknown  to  the  general  public,  but  whose 
characters  have  been  noble  examples  to 
the  students  and  to  the  teachers  of  these 
towns,  and  whose  labors  have  resulted  in 
the  betterment  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  the  dozen 
years  between  1868  and  1880,  guided, 
formed,  and  inspired  the  schools  of  St. 
Louis.  The  results  of  the  service  of  Dr. 
Harris  will  abide  so  long  as  the  great  city 


stands  or  the  great  river  flows.  In  sev- 
eral of  these  cities  the  heads  of  the  public 
schools  are  now  rendering  a  service  to 
the  people  far  greater  than  that  which 
any  other  citizen  is  rendering.  But  this 
conspicuous  and  most  important  service 
is  not  confined  to  our  larger  cities.  In 
smaller  towns,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country,  are  to  be 
found  superintendents  who  have  given 
themselves  in  the  largest  ways  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  people  through  the  public- 
school  system. 

It  is  now  to  be  said  that  the  training 
best  fitted  to  create  a  man  and  an  officer 
of  this  type  and  character  is  the  collegi- 
ate and  the  professional.  One  does  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  drawbacks  of  a 
college  education.  But,  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  the  college  is  the  noblest 
agency  for  giving  to  men  a  large  life  and 
great  working  power.  Excellent  super- 
intendents there  are  who  have  not  had 
the  advantages  of  a  college  training,  but 
they  would  acknowledge  that  their  ser- 
vice would  be  far  worthier  had  they  re- 
ceived the  advantage  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. Native  ability,  plus  a  college 
education,  ought  to  be  greater  than  the 
same  native  ability  without  the  college 
education.  And  to  this  general  training 
should  be  added  the  professional. 

The  only  professional  training  which 
superintendents  have  usually  received 
has  been  the  training  given  by  experi- 
ence. They  have  learned  to  be  superin- 
tendents by  being  superintendents.  They 
have  learned  their  art  and  their  science 
by  practicing  the  art  and  by  teaching  the 
science.  Their  professional  school  has 
been  the  ordinary  public  school.  It  may 
be  added  possibly  that  some  of  them 
have  learned  their  art  without  science, 
and  that  the  pupils  and  teachers  over 
whom  they  have  been  placed  have  borne 
the  charge  of  their  professional  tuition. 
The  normal  school  has  made  teachers,  but 
not  supervisors,  superintendents,  or  edu- 
cational administrators  and  executives. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  take  the 
next  step  in  our  educational  system. 
And  this  step  is  the  formation  of  schools 
or  departments  in  our  universities  which 
shall  train  supervisors,  superintendents, 
administrators,  and  executors  in  educa- 
•tional  work.  Such  a  department  should 
be  a  part  of  the  department  of  the  uni- 
versity which  trains  teachers.  The  de- 
partment should  be  regarded  as  strictly 
professional.     It  should,  under  general 
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conditions,  receive  only  those  as  students 
who  have  received  a  collegiate  degree. 
The  time  is  not  remote,  apparently,  when 
those  who  desire  to  teach  who  have 
themselves  been  liberally  trained  are  to 
accept  positions  in  the  grammar  schools. 
It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  American  edu- 
cation when  each  one  of  the  teachers  in 
all  grades  of  the  schools  has  received 
whatever  of  training  the  college  can  give 
or  whatever  of  culture  it  can  inspire. 
Such  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  superintendents  should  be  formed 
in  every  well-equipped  university.  If 
the  departments  themselves  are  not 
formed,  the  university,  through  some 
method  or  means,  should  offer  opportun- 
ities for  the  securing  of  these  advantages. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  public-school 
superintendent  may  well  be  called  a  new 
profession.  It  is  to  have  a  mighty  part 
in  the  development  of  American  life. 
The  rewards  of  such  service  are  sufficient 
to  tempt  men  of  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions. The  pecuniary  rewards  are  of  the 
order  of  those  which  belong  to  the  cleri- 
cal and  medical  professsions.  Salaries  of 
five  thousand  dollars  are  now  paid  to 
superintendents  in  towns  in  which  the 
salary  received  by  the  best  paid  clergy- 
man is  also  five  or  six  thousand  dollars. 
In  cities  where  clergymen  receive  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  as  their  annual 
stipend,  the  same  amount  is  usually  given 
to  superintendents.  The  pecuniary  re 
wards  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  inade- 
quate. The  social  rewards,  too,  are  such 
as  belong  to  the  members  of  the  other 
learned  professions.  The  personal  re- 
wards are  great ;  for  the  opportunity  of 
living  one*s  life  in  other  lives  holds  forth 
the  noblest  attractiveness  to  certain  fine 
natures.  Into  the  lives  of  teachers  the 
superintendent  pours  his  own  personality, 
and  to  the  character  of  students  he  gives 
himself  without  reserve. 

The  adequate  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  profession  would  help 
the  people  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  secondary  education.  The  importance 
of  college  education  the  people  are  com- 
ing to  recognize.  The  American  college, 
in  its  historic  institutions,  fills  a  large 
place  in  the  public  eye  and  in  the  peo- 
ple's heart.  The  American  college,  in 
its  newer  institutions  and  less  conspicu-. 
ous,  merits  and  receives  the  mighty 
loyalty  of  its  own  immediate  constitu- 
ency. But  of  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  public  schools  we  have  not  yet  any 


worthy  conception.  Statistics  are  given 
to  prove  their  importance,  but  the  figures 
are  not  significant.  Addresses  are  made 
to  arouse  the  people  to  a  just  apprecia- 
tion, but  they  are  soon  forgotten.  One 
of  the  most  efficient  ways  of  bringing  the 
people  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  of 
fourteen  millions  of  scholars  taught  by 
almost  a  half  million  of  teachers  at  an 
annual  expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  lies  in  putting  great 
men  and  well  trained  at  the  head  of  these 
schools.  The  willingness,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  the  distinguished  president 
of  a  distinguished  university — Gilman,  of 
Johns  Hopkins — to  accept  the  headship 
of  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  did 
much  in  the  summer  of  1896  to  arouse 
the  people  of  New  York  and  of  the  whole 
country  to  a  worthy  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  the  elementary  schools. 

But  more.  The  well-trained  superin- 
tendent may  render  better  service  for  the 
improvement  of  our  schools  than  any 
other  ofiicer.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
Americans  spend  more  money  for  educa- 
tion and  have  poorer  schools  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  civilized  world.  The 
causes  are  manifold.  But  one  cause  cer- 
tainly is  the  lack  of  proper  direction  and 
supervision.  The  present  drift  in  Amer- 
ican education  is  away  from  democratic 
toward  monarchical  control.  Absolute 
power  is  becoming  lodged  in  the  superin- 
tendent. When  in  the  superintendent 
one  finds  a  lack  of  such  cardinal  educa- 
tional virtues  as  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion, alertness  to  present  educational  con- 
ditions, knowledge  of  present  educational 
problems,  and  a  sense  of  the  educational 
value  of  different  studies,  one  becomes 
hopeless  for  the  future  of  the  American 
public  schools,  and  so  for  the  future  of 
American  life.  Too  often  one  does  find 
incompetence,  ineflBciency  and  insuffic- 
iency. But  whenever  and  wherever  one 
does  find  the  cardinal  virtues  of  education 
united  with  graces  of  character  and  em- 
bodied in  the  person  of  the  superintend- 
ent, he  finds  the  strongest  force  for  the 
improvement  of  the  American  schools, 
and  therefore  the  strongest  force  for  the 
elevation  and  betterment  of  American 
character  and  life. 

This  new  profession  is*  to  assume  a 
most  important  part  in  the  development 
of  American  life.  It  presents  worthy 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  noblest 
native  abilities,  of  the  finest  training,  and 
of  the  fullest  stores  of  power.    The  call 
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for  first-rate  superintendents  is  a  call  far 
louder  than  the  call  that  is  heard  for 
lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  even  for  ministers. 
The  opportuities  offered  in  the  new  pro- 
fession to  every  man  of  large  character, 
of  noble  sympathies,  of  high  purposes,  of. 
exact  training,  and  of  fine  culture,  are 
simply  magnificent. — Educational  Review. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 


MARY  A.  LATHBURY. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  charming  in 
all  the  treasury  of  Greek  mythology 
than  that  fragment  from  the  Golden  Age 
describing  the  School  of  the  Heroes  where 
Cheiron,  the  wise  and  genial  old  Centaur, 
was  master.  The  school- house  was  the 
rugged  breast  of  Pelion,  with  its  mighty 
forests,  rocky  steeps,  and  falling  rivers. 
Its  roof  was  fretted  with  sunshine  and 
storm,  and  a  cavernous  rock  was  its  dor- 
mitory. Here  lived  Cheiron,  and  to  him 
came  the  father  of  Jason,  of  Perseus,  of 
Heracles,  of  Orpheus,  of  Esculapius,  and 
of  many  another  that  won  an  immortal 
name,  bringing  their  boys  and  leaving 
them  to  be  trained  to  wise  thoughts  and 
great  deeds. 

Cheiron,  the  legend  runs,  taught  them 
religion,  law,  history,  music,  poetry,  geol- 
ogy, botany,  medicine,  and  all  the  known 
arts  of  war  and  peace  ;  yet  we  hear  noth- 
ing of  his  *•  helps**  or  his  ** methods.'* 
The  universe  was  his  class-room,  and  the 
sun  marked  the  only  divisions  of  time — 
day  and  night.  The  books  he  used 
opened  before  his  boys  at  every  step  in  a 
thousand  aspects  of  Nature,  and  at  night 
starry  charts  unrolled  above  them  as  they 
lay  stretched  on  the  skins  of  the  beasts 
they  had  conquered.  Then,  also,  they 
listened  with  deep  delight  and  kindling 
courage  to  the  voice  of  Cheiron  chanting 
the  deeds  of  gods  and  men.  As  he  sang 
these  poems  of  the  early  world,  he  struck 
the  strings  of  his  lyre  with  a  golden  key. 
What  a  school  was  this,  and  what  boy 
ever  read  the  story  of  it  without  envying 
the  young  heroes ! 

The  world  has  traveled  far  from  the 
Golden  Age,  and  we  are  rounding  toward 
the  end  of  our  forty  centuries'  journey  in 
the  wilderness,  and  are  looking  for  an 
Eden  or  an  Arcadia  regained  with  all  the 
modern  improvements.  We  have  come 
upon  great  treasure.  It  is  the  ideal  and 
the  material  that  tempt  us  at  once,  but 


we  must  not  murder  our  young  Princes 
by  smothering  them — by  piling  unbear- 
able loads  on  the  eye,  the  memory,  and  the 
undeveloped  reasoning  powers.  Madame 
de  Stael,  looking  back  from  the  excess- 
ive and  unmeaning  ornamentation  of  form 
in  the  French  art  of  her  time  to  the  forms 
of  the  age  of  Pericles,  cried,  **  Oh,  we  of 
the  present  do  too  much  !*' 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  growing  per- 
ception of  use  in  the  New  Education. 
Happily,  the  great  words  of  Emerson 
are  taking  hold  of  teachers  here  and 
there  :  **  The  day  of  days,  the  great  day 
of  the  human  soul,  is  that  day  when  our 
eyes  are  first  opened  to  the  unity  of 
things."  But  there  is  much  to  lop  off 
and  to  ward  off  before  we  can  place  before 
a  child  in  its  true  order  that  which  will 
help  to  make  a  clear,  consistent,  and 
complete  impression  that  cannot  be  lost — 
a  moral  idea  that  shall  stand  like  a  palm- 
tree  against  a  clear  sky — like  a  pyramid, 
or  a  Parthenon,  as  a  part  of  the  orderly 
procession  of  ideas  that  go  toward  the 
building  of  a  mind. 

Twenty- five  years  ago  friends  of  the 
Sunday-school  were  rejoicing  in  the  new 
activities  and  interests  that  were  spring- 
ing up  in  its  field,  and  hoped  for  great  re- 
sults. Since  that  time  some  of  them  have 
ceased  to  rejoice  and  have  grown  thought- 
ful. The  larger  number  continue  to 
make  use  of  the  methods,  while  some 
eagerly  add  each  new  idea  to  an  already 
overloaded  schedule,  until  the  Sunday- 
school  experimented  with  ceases  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  its  existence  and  surrenders 
to  the  machine.  The  same  is  true  of  our 
day-schools. 

Sunday-school  workers  of  an  active 
and  enthusiastic  temperament  are  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  this  state  of 
things,  but  the  source  of  the  trouble  may 
be  found  in  Sunday-school  literature. 
Through  a  desire  to  be  useful,  let  us 
hope,  the  authors  of  new  contrivances  for 
the  use  of  teachers  have  added  to  the 
burden  already  borne  by  the  children, 
and  have  filled  all  available  time  with 
machinery  for  conveying  Scrpitural  truth, 
until  there  remains  little  room  for  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  itself— scant  storage  of 
bread  for  days  of  famine  in  later  life. 
How  shall  our  children  be  able  to  say, 
**Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart" — 
for  memory  holds  the  key  of  the  store- 
house— if  we  have  given  them  plenty  of 
chaff  «*(?«/  the  Word,  but  too  little  of  the 
Word  itself? 
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A  novelty  in  sports  is  an  **  obstacle 
race,"  in  which  every  device,  is  used  to 
hinder  those  who  are  on  their  way  to  the 
goal.  Shall  we  have  an  obstacle  race,  or 
shall  we  see  to  it  that  our  young  athletes 
so  run  that  they  may  obtain  on  a  fair 
Olympian  field  !  Instead  of  A-thousand- 
Waysand- Means  Society,  let  us  have  the 
*'  One-purpose  Society  '*  of  Neesima,  the 
Apostle  of  Japan,  and  of  that  other 
Apostle  who  said,  * '  This  one  thing  I  do. " 
Let  us  hush  our  clamor  for  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  children  long  enough  for  the 
Lord  himself  to  be  seen  and  heard. 

But  to  turn  again  to  the  School  of  the 
Heroes.  The  gentle  old  Centaur  did  not 
merely  fill  the  memory,  test  the  reason, 
and  stretch  the  sinews  of  his  Greek  boys. 
He  chanted  the  deeds  of  the  immortals, 
the  great  poems  from  which  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  sprang,  and  it  was  for  the 
pupose  of  charging  their  souls  with  an 
inspiration  that  should  make  them  im- 
mortals among  men.  He  gave  them  the 
divine  ideal,  and  making  it  their  own, 
they  came  down  from  Mount  Pelion 
trained  for  the  conquest  of  evil.  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  encumbrances  of  arms  or 
armor  as  a  preparation  for  their  work. 
The  gods  bestowed  the  charmed  sword, 
or  the  winged  sandals,  or  the  magic  lyre, 
as  there  was  need  :  but  whether  it  was  to 
stay  the  dragon,  sail  out  on  the  unknown 
seas,  deliver  the  bound,  heal  the  sick, 
guard  kingdoms,  sing  souls  out  of  Hades, 
or  undertake  the  impossible  in  any  other 
form,  they  were  ready,  for  they  had  faith 
in  the  divine  within  them,  having  re- 
ceived power  to  become  the  sons  of  the 
gods.  What  effluence  of  life  —  what 
strength  to  do  and  to  dare — what  courage 
to  sail  out  in  the  sea  of  the  unknown, 
filled  the  youth  of  this  early  race ! 
They  bore  life  as  the  beautiful  Caryatides 
of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  bear  up  the 
frieze  of  the  Erechtheum  —  with  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  eternal  youth. 
So  have  they  become  the  custodians  of 
the  ideal  in  literature  and  in  art  for  all 
time,  while  we,  struggling  with  the  ac- 
cretions of  the  human  thought  and  en- 
deavor of  ages,  find  it  no  longer  possible 
to  see  or  act  in  simplicity. 

Only  in  "returning  and  rest*'  shall  we 
be  saved ;  only  in  becoming  **as  a  little 
child"  shall  we  be  delivered  from  the 
latter-day  flood  of  ** things*'  that  pours 
in  on  every  plane  of  life  and  threatens 
to  destroy  us  from  oflF  the  face  of  the 
earth.     If  we  really  wish  to  leave  petti- 


ness, haste,  and  overdoing,  and  to  become 
simple,  sincere,  leisurely  large  in  our  liv- 
ing and  teaching,  there  must  be  a  way. 
It  was  the  flood  itself  that  carried  the  ark 
to  its  place  of  rest  on  top  of  the  mountains. 
God's  ''way  is  in  the  sea,"  as  well  as  in 
the  sanctuary ;  and  we  all  know  how 
stumbling-blocks  become  stepping-stones 
when  the  heart  wishes  to  find  the  right 
way. 

The  golden  key  with  which  the  wise 
old  teacher  struck  his  lyre  holds  a  mean- 
ing for  us.  The  key  is  the  symbol  of 
power,  and  a  key  of  gold  opens  into  upper 
rooms  and  realms — opens  the  inner  temple 
of  the  Word.  It  must  be  the  golden 
quality  of  the  love  of  truth  that  leads  to 
truth  ;  and  with  this  key  what  wide  do- 
mains may  not  the  wise  and  lovingteacher 
open  to  the  youth  of  to-day!  The  apt 
scholar  will  build  his  life  after  the  models 
he  finds  in  the  new  realms  opened  to  him, 
and  happy  is  he  who  is  thought  to  build 
a  Parthenon  rather  than  a  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  to  discern  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  to  see  without  obstruction  the  grand 
outlines  of  spiritual  manhood  in  the  story 
of  the  Divine  Man  of  Galilee,  and  be 
changed  into  the  same  image.  A  greater 
than  a  Cheiron,  a  Neesima,  or  a  Paul 
taught  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  and  in  the 
fields  of  Galilee,  and  by  the  sea ;  and  His 
words  are  the  text-books  in  our  schools. 

The  methods  of  the  modern  Sunday- 
school  and  of  the  modem  day  school,  no 
less  may  be  light-giving,  but  are  they 
life-giving?  The  simple  system  of  our 
childhood — a  verse  a  day,  seven  verses  to 
be  recited  to  the  teacher  at  Sunday-school 
— had  its  advantages;  for,  though  it 
entered  the  memory  only,  it  was  bread 
stored  for  days  of  spiritual  need.  The 
cry  of  Christian  as  he  fled  from  the  City 
of  Destruction  was,  **Life,  life,  eternal 
life  !" — the  cry  of  a  hungry  man  whose 
soul  was  fed  in  the  way  by  the  shining 
ones  who  broke  to  him  the  word  of  life, 
**  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they 
are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 

Evil  threatens  us  in  a  thousand  new 
forms,  and  we  need  a  thousand  heroes. 
If,  as  some  of  us  believe,  the  new  century 
is  to  bring  in  the  heroic  age  again  on  the 
higher  plane  of  morals,  the  children  of 
to-day  must  furnish  the  Heracles,  the 
Perseus,  the  St.  George  of  to-morrow, 
and  we  have  them  in  training.  But  they 
must  be  taken  directly  to  the  great 
Teacher,  and  receive  their  inspiration 
from    Him.      *' Bring    him    unto    me," 
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**  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,"  are  the  Lord's  words  to  us  concern- 
ing the  children.  We  must  take  away 
the  merchandise  in  human  words  and  de- 
vices that  we  have  brought  into  the 
temple.  And  when  we  have  brought  the 
children  to  Him,  let  us  give  them  time, 
space,  and  quiet  in  which  they  may  listen 
to  Him.  Who  are  we,  that  we  should 
place  ourselves  between  the  Divine 
Teacher  and  the  soul  of  a  child  when  He 
stretches  forth  His  hand  to  plant  within 
it  the  seeds  of  eternal  life  ? — Outlook. 


THE  LAW  OF  HABIT. 


MABEL  T.  WELLMAN. 


FOR  a  long  time  the  world  has  recog- 
nized the  practical  results  of  the  law 
of  habit,  without  much  knowledge,  per- 
haps, of  the  law  itself.  My  aim,  there- 
fore, must  be  to  point  out  the  constant 
connection  between  this  law  and  our  com- 
mon school  studies,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  set  forth  any  results  with  which  we  are 
not  already  perfectly  familiar. 

For  this  purpose  I  shall  not  have  to  re- 
call James'  theory  of  brain  paths  or  dis- 
cuss the  physiological  results  of  habit,  but 
merely  give  a  very  general  statement  of 
the  law  of  habit,  one  which  all  scientists, 
I  think,  would  accept :  The  performance 
of  any  action  leaves  behind  it  a  tendency 
in  the  individual  to  perform  that  action 
again  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
more  often  any  action  is  repeated,  the 
stronger  this  tendency  becomes,  until  in 
time  action  is  performed  almost,  if  not 
quite,  automatically,  that  is,  without  con- 
scious thought. 

To  emphasize,  then,  some  of  the  fami- 
liar results  of  this  law,  in  the  first  place, 
let  me  call  attention  to  the  sureness  of 
habit.  If  a  man  does  anything  once,  it 
is  easier  for  him  to  do  it  again.  If  his 
action  were  good,  less  effort  will  be  re- 
quired to  repeat  it ;  if  it  were  bad,  there- 
suit  is  the  same,  next  time  it  will  be 
harder  to  resist.  Habit  is  like  the  first 
rolling  stones  of  an  avalanche  that  any 
child  might  stop:  once  set  going  it 
gathers  a  growing  power  which  finally  in- 
creases beyond  all  control.  Habit,  then, 
would  be  a  terrible,  irresistible  force  if  it 
were  not  that  on  account  of  its  very  sure- 
ness of  action,  it  is  the  best  weapon  against 
itself.  As  Mark  Twain  puts  it,  **  No  man 
is  strong  enough  to  throw  habit  out  of  the 


window  ;  it  must  be  coaxed  step  by  step 
down  stairs.**  The  surest  way  of  over- 
coming a  bad  habit  is  to  start  a  counter 
habit  which,  by  its  increasing  force,  makes 
resistance  to  the  evil  grow  constantly  less 
difficult :  yet,  this  counter  habit  may  be 
no  more  than  a  habit  of  not  doing  the 
thing.  Thus  we  have  a  power  that  may 
be  controlled  by  starting  it  in  the  right 
direction,  and  which  may  work  as  surely 
for  good  as  for  evil.  But  habit  aids  us  in 
another  way  by  increasing  the  ease  with 
which  we  perform  accustomed  actions,  re- 
ducing them  finally  to  automatic  move- 
.ments.  Did  we  wish  to  walk  across  the 
room,  we  must  give  as  much  attention 
and  force  of  will  to  the  action  as  a  child 
spends  over  his  first  steps  from  the  chair 
to  the  sofa.  During  such  a  performance 
we  would  be  far  too  busy  to  use  our  hands 
or  our  minds  for  any  other  purpose. 

What,  then,  is  the  connection  between 
this  undeniable  law  of  habit  and  our  com- 
mon school  studies  ?  If  we  entered  a  prim- 
ary school  we  should  find  the  children 
learning  to  read  words  or  sentences  written 
on  the  black-board.  These  words  are 
learned  by  connecting  the  written  symbol 
with  the  already  familiar  sound,  the  two 
being  constantly  repeated  together.  At 
first,  perhaps,  the  child  gives  the  sound 
and  the  teacher  writes  the  word,  then  the 
teacher  writes  the  word  and  the  child 
gives  the  sound  :  last  of  all,  the  teacher 
gives  the  sound  and  the  child  writes  the 
word.  But  there  is  always  the  connec- 
tion of  sound  and  written  symbol  until 
finally  through  habit  the  association  is 
made,  and  made  so  strongly  that  one  calls 
to  the  child's  mind  all  that  the  other  Ao^s. 
When  this  method  of  teaching  is  used,  I 
believe  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  found 
with  the  child's  expression  in  reading  a 
sentence.  If  he  supplied  the  idea  in  the 
first  place,  or  if  it  conveys  to  his  mind  all 
its  thought  content,  he  gives  it  all  its 
proper  natural  expression. 

A  child,  too,  may  be  taught  to  form  a 
habit  of  keeping  his  eyes  always  a  few 
words  ahead  of  those  he  is  pronouncing, 
an  easy  means  of  helping  him  know  what 
he  is  reading  about.  But  again,  if  the 
reading  is  full  of  unfamiliar  words,  this 
habit  can  never  be  formed. 

Methods  of  teaching  spelling  now-a- 
days  vary  somewhat.  By  one  system, 
children  are  taught  merely  by  seeing  a 
word  written.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
eye  will  immediately  detect  whether  a 
word  is  spelled  right  or  not  by  its  appear- 
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ance ;  that  is,  the  eye  will  tell  us  if  the 
words  diflFer  from  those  we  habitually  see. 
Advocates  of  this  method  hold  that  if  a 
child  writes  a  word  wrong,  his  attention 
should  not  be  called  to  the  mistake,  lest 
the  wrong  form  be  impressed  upon  his 
memory  ;  but  that  the  word  should  be 
quietly  rubbed  out  and  the  child  told  to 
try  again.  Psychologically,  this  method 
would  be  perfect  if  we  could  only  guard 
our  children  from  seeing  their  awn  mis- 
takes and  thus  from  having  this  experi- 
ence, which  should  be  unvarying,  fre- 
quently broken. 

The  second  method  calls  for  a  good 
deal  of  oral  drill,  but  as  the  words  are  seen 
by  the  children  while  they  are  being  com- 
mitted to  memory,  this  would  seem  in  no 
way  to  destroy  the  habit  of  sight ;  but  to 
serve  rather  as  a  second  prop  which  may 
often  either  correct  or  confirm  a  word  of 
whose  appearance  there  is  doubt.  More- 
over, the  oral  work  teaches  a  child  what- 
ever connection  there  is  between  letters 
and  sounds  and  gives  him  some  idea  of 
syllables,  thus  guarding  against  the  use 
of  a  letter  that  has  merely  a  written  form 
similar  to  the  correct  letter,  and  also 
against  the  division  of  a  word  in  the  midst 
of  a  syllable. 

Punctuation,  and  in  most  cases  capitali- 
zation, is  a  matter  that  is  nearly  pure 
habit.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  ordinary 
cases  of  punctuation,  not  those  puzzling 
ones  that  occur  in  complex  sentences.  I 
do  not  suppose  any  of  us  stop  to  think 
consciously ; — at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  I 
must  put  a  period ;  after  a  question,  I 
must  put  an  interrogation  mark ;  a 
sentence  must  begin  with  a  capital.  Yet 
this  unerring  application  of  the  rules  with 
which  even  the  smaller  children  seem 
perfectly  familiar,  can  be  insured  only  by 
constant  practice.  Not  for  one  week  of 
each  school  year  must  the  children  be 
drilled  on  periods,  for  example,  but  for 
every  week  and  every  day  of  the  year  until 
the  subject  may  be  safely  dropped  because 
punctuation  has  become  almost  automatic 
action. 

Accuracy  in  arithmetic  can  easily  be 
made  the  result  of  habit,  and  a  reward  of 
an  ever- ready  vigilance  in  never  allowing 
inaccurate  results  to  pass  uncorrected.  If 
to-day  a  child  is  permitted  to  write  upon 
his  paper  that  3  X  6  is  24,  we  cannot  won- 
der if  to-morrow  he  really  cannot  remem- 
ber whether  3  X  6  is  24  or  not;  we  cannot 
wonder  if  24  recurs  to  his  mind  rather  than 
18,  the  correct  number.     We  seldom,  if 


ever,  stop  to  reason  out  the  multiplication 
table. 

That  one's  language  is  determined 
largely  by  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear,  no  one  will  dispute.  Moreover, 
any  one  who  has  fought  the  use  of  a 
double  negative  among  a  certain  class  of 
children,  will  realize  how  strong  such 
habits  of  expression  are.  Language  to- 
gether with  pronunciation  is  a  marked  re* 
suit  of  habit. 

Let  me  turn,  however,  to  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  economy  of  habit.  If 
we  had  always  to  deduce  our  multiplica- 
tion table  from  addition,  or  to  put  in 
punctuation  by  recalling  rules,  we  should 
finish  few  problems,  write  few  papers. 
Contrast  the  time  a  child  spends  over  its 
first  written  words  with  the  time  a  college 
boy  uses  in  writing  notes  at  a  lecture. 
Habit  seems  to  lessen  the  time  of  any  given 
movement  almost  without  limit.  Accu- 
rate measurements  of  the  so-called  reaction 
time  of  any  given  movements  are  being 
studied  in  some  of  the  Experimental 
Psychology  laboratories,  that  is,  the 
measurement  of  the  time  necessary  to  per- 
form any  given  movement  after  a  given 
signal  is  made.  But  without  these  exact 
results,  we  can  judge  of  the  diflFerence  in 
time  necessary,  for  example,  to  the  ad- 
dition of  a  column  of  figures  by  a  child 
and  a  skilled  accountant ;  or  the  differ- 
ence in  speed  with  which  a  child  who  is 
accustomed  to  mental  arithmetic  will  give 
answers,  compared  with  a  child  taught 
differently,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
habit  is  the  greatest  economizer  of  time. 
This  is  especially  marked  in  drawing, 
writing  and  manual  work  of  all  kinds,  as 
is  also  the  increasing  precision  and  skill 
with  which  such  work  is  accomplished, 
although  in  an  ever- decreasing  amount  of 
time.  For  skill  is  no  less  a  matter  of 
habit  than  increased  quickness ;  for  quick- 
ness itself  is  not  a  habit,  but  rather  a  test 
of  the  strength  of  habit,  or  in  mechanical 
work,  a  test  of  skill.  Not  only  does  our 
college  boy  write  at  greater  speed,  but  his 
penmanship  is  firmer,  his  writing  is 
**  formed,**  as  we  say. 

Because  we  find  such  vigilance  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  good  habit,  we 
must  not  forget  to  guard  against  so 
strongly  accustoming  a  child  to  our  way 
of  doing  a  thing,  that  he  may  never  be 
able  to  adopt  a  better.  It  is  true  that  his 
sense  of  color,  for  example,  may  be 
trained  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  never 
see  in  a  picture  anything  but  color,  just 
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as  a  child  who  is  allowed  to  count  too  long 
on  his  fingers,  or  by  other  material  objects, 
may  never  be  able  to  count  in  any  other 
way.  I  have  had  a  pupil  in  algebra, 
brought  up  in  a  private  school,  who  really 
could  not  reckon  without  at  least  moving 
his  fingers.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
impress  too  firmly  a  one-sided  view,  even 
though  for  the  time  that  view  may  be 
right  and  proper. — Education. 


THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  BIRDS. 


A  RECENT  letter  from  London  to  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  says:  The 
strenuous  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Selborne  Society  and  kindred  in- 
stitutions to  prevail  upon  the  woman  of 
the  period  to  so  far  dissociate  fashion 
from  cruelty  as  to  refuse  to  adorn  her- 
self with  the  plumes  of  the  breeding  os- 
prey  and  the  heron  seem,  from  the 
figures  of  some  recent  auction  sales  of 
birds*  feathers  and  skins  in  London,  to 
have  met  with  little,  if  any  success.  Nor 
are  the  ravages  upon  the  beautiful  birds 
of  the  world  at  the  behest  of  woman  for 
her  personal  adornment  confined  to  the 
osprey  and  the  heron. 

At  a  great  sale,  for  instance,  which 
took  place  only  yesterday  at  the  Com- 
mercial Salesrooms  in  Mincing  Lane,  some 
startling  evidence  was  offered  of  the  gi- 
gantic scale  on  which  birds  possessing 
beautiful  plumage  are  being  slaughtered 
for  the  purposes  of  feminine  adornment. 
A  glance  over  the  catalogue  shows  that 
among  the  lots  offered  were  items  such  as 
these  :  125,300  parrot  skins,  91,800  hum- 
ming birds,  6,900  birds  of  paradise,  900 
kingfishers,  1300  owls,  6700  creepers  and 
tanagers;  while  there  were  no  less  than 
248  lots  of  osprey  feathers,  ranging  from 
205  ounces  each  downwards,  for  so  valu- 
able are  these  feathery  plumes  that  they 
are  sold  by  the  ounce.  It  was  these  lots 
in  especial  that  excited  the  keenest  com- 
petition at  yesterday's  sale,  the  greater 
number  being  sold  at  over  $5  an  ounce, 
while  some  brought  no  less  than  $22  an 
ounce.  I  am  told  that  this  is  by  no 
means  a  record  price,  however,  a  choice 
South  American  variety  having  recently 
reached  as  much  as  $30  an  ounce. 

The  birds  of  paradise  came  next  in  turn 
to  the  ospreys,  and  the  skins  of  these 
beautiful  creatures  brought  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  $5  apiece.  The  parrot  skins, 
to  judge  from  yesterday's  prices,  seem 


hardly  worth  the  labor  of  preserving,  let 
alone  of  slaughtering  the  unhappy  birds 
from  which  they  are  taken,  for  one  lot  of 
over  200  sold  at  an  average  of  something 
like  four  for  one  cent.  I  am  further  told 
that  yesterday's  sale  was  by  no  means  to 
be  considered  an  exceptionally  large  one. 
Early  in  the  fall  one  consignment  put  up 
and  offered  at  the  same  rooms  comprised, 
among  other  items,  11,000  ounces  of 
osprey  plumes,  over  116,000  bundles  of 
humming  birds,  and  228,000  bundles  of 
Indian  parrots. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  at  this  rate 
some  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
birds  on  our  planet  are  being  destroyed 
solely  to  gratify  this  passing  feminine 
fancy.  An  eminent  ornithologist,  for  in- 
stance, says,  when  speaking  of  the  lyre 
bird,  that  this  extraordinary  and  beauti- 
ful creature  will  soon  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  with  it  will  disappear  the  sole 
survivor  of  a  very  ancient  race,  before 
even  its  habits  and  structure  are  known. 


EDUCATION   AND   THE   HIGHER 
LIFE:  IDEALS. 


BISHOP  J.  L.  SPALDING. 


TO  few  men  does  life  bring  a  brighter 
day  than  that  which  places  the  crown 
upon  their  scholastic  labors,  and  bids 
them  go  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  Alma 
Mater  to  the  great  world's  battle-field. 
There  is  a  freshness  in  these  early 
triumphs  which,  like  the  bloom  and 
fragrance  of  the  flower,  is  quickly  lost, 
never  to  be  found  again  even  by  those 
for  whom  Fortune  reserves  her  most 
choice  gifts.  Fame,  though  hymned  by 
myriad  tongues,  is  not  so  sweet  as  the 
delight  we  drink  from  the  tear-dimmed 
eyes  of  our  mothers  and  sisters,  in  the 
sacred  hours  when  we  can  yet  claim  as 
our  own  the  love  of  higher  things,  the 
faith  and  hope  which  make  this  mortal 
life  immortal,  and  fill  a  moment  with  a 
wealth  of  memories  which  lasts  through 
years.  The  highest  joy  is  serious,  and 
in  the  midst  of  supreme  delight  there 
comes  to  the  soul  a  stillness  which  per- 
mits it  to  rise  to  the  serene  sphere  where 
truth  is  most  gladly  heard  and  most 
easily  perceived;  and  in  such  exaltation, 
the  young  see  that  life  is  not  what  they 
take  it  to  be.  They  think  it  long;  it  is 
short.  They  think  it  happy;  it  is  full  of 
cares  and  sorrows.     This  two-fold  illusion 
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widens  the  horizon  of  life  and  tinges  it 
with  gold.  It  gives  to  youth  its  charm 
and  makes  of  it  a  blessed  time  to  which 
we  ever  turn  regretful  eyes.  But  I  am 
wrong  to  call  illusion  that  which  in  truth 
is  but  an  omen  of  the  divine  possibilities 
of  man's  nature.  To  the  young,  life  is 
not  mean  or  short,  because  the  blessed 
freedom  of  youth  may  make  it  noble  and 
immortal.  The  young  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  world.  Of  the  many 
careers  which  are  open  to  human  activity, 
they  will  choose  one;  and  their  fortunes 
will  be  various,  even  though  their  merits 
should  be  equal.  But  if  position,  fame, 
and  wealth  are  often  denied  to  the  most 
persistent  efforts  and  the  best  ability,  it 
is  consoling  to  know  they  are  not  the 
highest;  and  as  they  are  not  the  end  of 
life,  they  should  not  be  made  its  aim. 
An  aim,  nevertheless,  we  must  have,  if 
we  hope  to  live  to  good  purpose.  All 
men,  in  fact,  whether  or  not  they  know 
it,  have  an  ideal,  base  or  lofty,  which 
moulds  character  and  shapes  destiny. 
Whether  it  be  pleasure  or  gain  or  renown 
or  knowledge,  or  several  of  these,  or 
something  else,  we  all  associate  life  with 
some  end,  or  ends,  the  attainment  of 
which  seems  to  us  most  desirable. 

This  ideal,  that  which  in  our  inmost 
souls  we  love  and  desire,  which  we  lay  to 
heart  and  live  by,  is  at  once  the  truest 
expression  of  our  nature  and  the  most 
potent  agency  in  developing  its  powers. 
Now,  in  youth  we  form  the  ideals  which 
we  labor  to  body  forth  in  our  lives. 
What  in  these  growing  days  we  yearn 
for  with  all  our  being,  is  heaped  upon  us 
in  old  age.  All  important,  therefore,  is 
the  choice  of  an  ideal;  for  this  more  than 
rules  or  precepts  will  determine  what  we 
are  to  become.  The  love  of  the  best  is 
twin-bom  with  the  soul.  What  is  the 
best?  What  is  the  worthiest  life-aim? 
It  must  be  something  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  one,  as  Nature's  best 
gifts — air  and  sunshine  and  water — be- 
long to  all.  What  only  the  few  can 
attain,  cannot  be  life's  real  end  or  the 
highest  good.  The  best  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  any  one  of  us,  but  is  alike 
near  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  to  the  shepherd 
and  the  king,  and  only  the  best  can  give 
to  the  soul  repose  and  contentment. 
What  then  is  the  true  life-ideal  ?  Re- 
calling to  mind  the  thoughts  and  theories 
of  many  men,  I  can  find  nothing  better 
than  this,  **  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 


God."  **I/)ve  not  pleasure,"  says 
Carlyle,  **love  God.  This  is  the  ever- 
lasting Yea,  wherein  all  contradiction  is 
solved;  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works, 
it  is  well  with  him." 

To  the  high  and  aspiring  heart  of 
youth,  fame,  honor,  glory,  appeal  with 
such  irresistible  power,  and  appear  clad 
in  forms  so  beautiful,  that  at  a  time  of 
life  when  all  of  us  are  unreal  in  our  sen- 
timents and  crude  in  our  opinions,  they 
are  often  mistaken  for  the  best.  But 
fame  is  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  gives 
power  for  good.  For  the  rest,  it  is 
nominal.  They  who  have  deserved  it 
care  not  for  it.  A  great  soul  is  above  sdl 
praise  and  dispraise  of  men,  which  are 
ever  given  ignorantly  and  without  fine 
discernment.  The  popular  breath,  even 
when  winnowed  by  the  winds  of  centuries, 
is  hardly  pure. 

And  then  fame  cannot  be  the  good  of 
which  I  speak,  for  only  a  very  few  can 
even  hope  for  it.  To  nearly  all,  the  gifts 
which  make  it  possible  are  denied;  and  to 
others,  the  opportunities.  Many,  indeed, 
love  and  win  notoriety,  but  such  as  they 
need  not  detain  us  here.  A  lower  race 
of  youth,  in  whom  the  blood  is  warmer 
than  the  soul,  think  pleasure  life's  best 
gift,  and  are  content  to  let  occasion  die, 
while  they  revel  in  the  elysium  of  the 
senses.  But  to  make  pleasure  an  end  is 
to  thwart  one's  purpose,  for  joy  is  good 
only  when  it  comes  unbidden.  The 
pleasure  we  seek  begins  already  to  pall. 
It  is  good,  indeed,  if  it  come  as  refresh- 
ment to  the  weary,  solace  to  the  heavy- 
hearted,  and  rest  to  the  care-worn;  but  if 
sought  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  ''  the  honey 
of  poison  flowers  and  all  the  measureless 
ill."  Only  the  young,  or  the  depraved, 
can  believe  that  to  live  for  pleasure  is  not 
to  be  fore-ordained  to  misery.  Whoso 
loves  God  or  freedom  or  growth  of  mind 
or  strength  of  heart,  feels  that  pleasure  is 
his  foe. 

A  king  of  feasts  and  flowers,  and  wine  and  revel, 
And  love  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory. 

Of  money,  as  the  end  or  ideal  of  life,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  speak.  As  a 
fine  contempt  for  life,  a  willingness  to 
throw  it  away  in  defence  of  any  just 
cause  or  noble  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  youth,  so  the  generous 
heart  -of  the  young  holds  cheap  the 
material  conforts  which  money  procures. 
To  be  young  is  to  be  free,  to  b«  able  to 
live  anywhere  on  land  or  sea,  in  the 
midst  of  deserts  or  among  strange  people; 
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is  to  be  able  to  fit  the  mind  and  body  to 
all  circumstance,  and  to  rise  almost  above 
Nature's  iron  law.  He  who  is  impelled 
by  this  high  and  heavenly  spirit  will 
dream  of  flying  and  not  of  hobbling 
through  life  on  golden  crutches.  Let 
the  feeble  and  the  old  pnt  their  trust  in 
money;  but  where  there  is  strength  and 
youth,  the  soul  should  be  our  guide. 

And  yet  the  very  law  and  movement  of 
our  whole  social  life  seem  to  point  to 
riches  as  the  chief  good. 

Wliat  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting 

upon  days  like  these  ? 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but 

to  golden  keys. 

Money  is  the  god  in  whom  we  put  our 
trust,  to  whom  instinctively  we  pay 
homage.  We  believe  that  the  rich  are 
fortunate,  are  happy,  that  the  best  of  life 
has  been  given  to  them.  We  have  faith 
in  the  power  of  money,  in  its  sovereign 
efficacy  to  save  us  not  only  from  beggary, 
from  sneers  and  insults,  but  we  believe 
that  it  can  transform  us,  and  take  away 
the  poverty  of  mind,  the  narrowness  of 
heart,  the  dullness  of  imagination,  which 
make  us  weak,  hard,  and  common. 
Even  our  hatred  of  the  rich  is  but  an- 
other form  of  the  worship  of  money. 
The  poor  think  they  are  wretched,  be- 
cause they  think  money  the  chief  good; 
and  if  they  are  right,  then  is  it  a  holy 
work  to  strive  to  overthrow  society  as  it 
is  now  constituted.  Buckle  and  Strauss 
find  fault  with  the  Christian  religion 
because  it  does  not  inculcate  the  love  of 
money.  But  in  this,  faith  and  reason 
are  in  harmony.  Wealth  is  not  the 
best,  and  to  make  it  the  end  of  life  is 
idolatry,  and  as  Saint  Paul  declares,  the 
root  of  evil.  Man  is  more  than  money, 
as  the  workman  is  more  than  his  tools. 
The  soul  craves  quite  other  nourishment 
than  that  which  the  whole  material 
universe  can  supply.  Man's  chief  good 
lies  in  the  infinite  world  of  thought  and 
righteousness.  Fame  and  wealth  and 
pleasure  are  good  when  they  are  bom  of 
high  thinking  and  right  living,  when 
they  lead  to  purer  faith  and  love;  but  if 
they  are  sought  as  ends  and  loved  for 
themselves,  they  blight  and  corrupt. 
The  value  of  culture  is  great,  and  the 
ideal  it  presents  points  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  bidding  us  build  up  the  being 
which  we  are.  But  since  man  is  not  the 
highest,  he  may  not  rest  in  himself,  and 
culture  therefore  is  a  means  rather  than 
an  end.     If  we  make  it  the  chief  aim  of 


life,  it  degenerates  into  a  principle  of 
exclusion,  destroys  sympathy,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  sort  of  self- worship. 

What  remains,  then,  but  the  ideal 
which  I  have  proposed? — **Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God.**  Unless  the  light 
of  heaven  fall  along  our  way,  thick  dark- 
ness gathers  about  us,  and  in  the  end, 
whatever  our  success  may  have  been,  we 
fail,  and  are  without  God  and  without 
hope.  So  long  as  any  seriousness  is  left, 
religion  is  man's  first  and  deepest  con- 
cern; to  be  indifferent  is  to  be  dull  or  de- 
praved, and  doubt  is  disease.  Difficulties 
assuredly  there  are,  underlying  not  only 
faith,  but  all  systems  of  knowledge. 
How  am  I  certain  that  I  know  any- 
thing ?  is  a  question,  debated  in  all  past 
time,  debatable  in  all  future  time;  but  we 
are  none  the  less  certain  that  we  know. 
The  mind  is  governed  by  laws  which 
neither  science  nor  philosophy  can 
change,  and  while  theories  and  systems 
rise  and  pass  away,  the  eternal  problems 
present  themselves  ever  anew  clothed  in 
the  eternal  mystery.  But  little  discern- 
ment is  needed  to  enable  us  to  perceive 
how  poor  and  symbolic  are  the  thoughts 
of  the  multitude.  Half  in  pity,  half  in 
contempt,  we  rise  to  higher  regions  only 
to  discover  that  wherever  we  may  be 
there  also  are  the  laws  and  the  limitations 
of  our  being;  and  that  in  whatsoever 
sanctuaries  we  may  take  refuge,  we  are 
still  of  the  crowd.  We  cannot  grasp  the 
Infinite;  language  cannot  express  even 
what  we  know  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
hence  there  remains  a  background  of 
darkness,  where  it  is  possible  to  adore,  or 
to  mock.  But  religion  dispels  more 
mystery  than  it  involves.  With  it,  there 
is  twilight  in  the  world;  without  it, 
night.  We  are  in  the  world  to  act,  not 
to  doubt.  Leaving  quibbles  to  those 
who  can  find  no  better  use  for  life,  the 
wise,  with  firm  faith  in  God  and  man, 
strive  to  make  themselves  worthy  to  do 
brave  and  righteous  work.  Distrust  is 
the  last  wisdom  a  great  heart  learns;  and 
noble  natures  feel  that  the  generous  view 
is,  in  the  end,  the  true  view.  For  them 
life  means  good;  they  find  strength  and 
joy  in  this  wholesome  and  cheerful  faith, 
and  if  they  are  in  error,  it  can  never  be 
known,  for  if  death  end  all,  with  it 
knowledge  ceases.  Perceiving  this,  they 
strive  to  gain  spiritual  insight,  they  look 
to  God;  toward  Him  they  turn  the  cur- 
rent of  their  thought  and  love;  the  un- 
seen world  of  truth  and  beauty  becomes 
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their  home;  and  while  matter  flows  on 
and  breaks  and  remakes  itself  to  break 
again,  they  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eternal,  and  become  co-workers  with  the 
Inflnite  Power  which  makes  goodness 
good,  and  justice  right.  They  love 
knowledge,  because  God  knows  all 
things;  they  love  beauty,  because  He  is 
its  source;  they  love  the  soul,  because  it 
brings  man  into  conscious  communion 
with  Him  and  His  universe.  If  their 
ideal  is  poetical,  they  catch  in  the  finer 
spirit  of  truth  which  the  poet  breathes, 
the  fragrance  of  the  breath  of  God;  if  it 
is  scientific,  they  discover  in  the  laws  of 
Nature  the  harmony  of  His  attributes;  if 
it  is  political  and  social,  they  trace  the 
principles  of  justice  and  liberty  to  Him;  if 
it  is  philanthropic,  they  understand  that 
love,  which  is  the  basis,  aim,  and  end  of 
life  is  also  God. 

The  root  of  their  being  is  in  Him,  and 
the  illusory  world  of  the  senses  cannot 
dim  their  vision  of  the  real  world  which 
is  eternal.  By  self-analysis  the  mind  is 
sublimated  until  it  becomes  a  shadow  in 
a  shadowy  universe;  and  the  criticism  of 
the  reason  drives  us  to  doubt  and  in- 
action, from  which  we  are  redeemed  by 
our  necessary  faith  in  our  own  freedom, 
in  our  power  to  act,  and  in  the  duty  of 
acting  in  obedience  to  higher  law. 
Knowledge  comes  of  doing.  Never  to 
act  is  never  to  know.  The  world  of 
which  we  are  conscious  is  the  world 
against  which  we  throw  ourselves  by  the 
power  of  the  will;  hence  life  is  chiefly 
conduct,  and  its  ideal  is  not  merely 
religious,  but  moral.  The  duty  of  obe- 
dience to  our  better  self  determines  the 
purpose  and  end  of  action,  for  the  better 
self  is  under  the  impulse  of  God. 
Whether  we  look  without  or  within,  we 
find  things  are  as  they  should  not  be; 
and  there  awakens  the  desire,  nay,  the 
demand,  that  they  be  made  other  and 
better.  The  actual  is  a  mockery  unless 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  means  of  a 
higher  state.  If  all  things  come  forth 
only  to  perish  and  again  come  forth  as 
they  were  before;  if  life  is  a  monster 
which  destroys  itself  that  it  may  again 
be  born,  again  to  destroy  itself— were  it 
not  better  that  the  tragedy  should  cease  ? 
For  many  centuries  men  have  been 
struggling  for  richer  and  happier  life; 
and  yet  when  we  behold  the  sins,  the 
miseries,  the  wrongs,  the  sorrows,  of 
which  the  world  is  full,  we  are  tempted 
to  think  that    progress    means  failure. 


The  multitude  are  still  condemned  to 
toil  from  youth  to  age  to  provide  the 
food  by  which  life  is  kept  in  the  body; 
immortal  spirits  are  still  driven  by  hard 
necessity  to  fix  their  thoughts  upon 
matter,  from  which  they  with  much 
labor  dig  forth  what  nourishes  the 
animal.  Like  the  savage,  we  still 
tremble  before  the  pitiless  might  of 
Nature.  Floods,  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes, untimely  frosts,  destroy  in  a 
moment  what  with  long  and  painful 
efiFort  has  been  provided.  Pestilence 
still  stalks  through  the  earth  to  slay  and 
make  desolate.  Each  day  a  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  die;  and  how 
many  of  these  perish  as  the  victims  of 
sin,  of  ignorance,  of  selfishness,  of  sensu- 
ality! 

To-day,  as  of  old,  it  would  seem  man's 
worst  enemy  is  man.  What  hordes  still 
wander  through  Asia  and  Africa,  seeking 
opportunity  for  murder  and  rapine;  what 
multitudes  are  still  hunted  like  beasts, 
caught  and  sold  into  slavery.  In  Europe 
millions  of  men  stand,  arms  in  hand, 
waiting  for  the  slaughter.  They  still 
believe,  because  they  were  born  on  difiFer- 
ent  sides  of  a  river  and  speak  different 
languages,  that  they  are  natural  enemies, 
made  to  destroy  one  another.  And  in 
our  own  country,  what  other  sufferings 
and  wrongs — greed,  sensuality,  injustice, 
deceit, — make  us  enemies  one  of  another ! 
There  is  a  general  struggle  in  which  each 
one  strives  to  get  the  most,  heedless  of 
the  misery  of  others.  We  trade  upon  the 
weaknesses,  the  vices,  and  the  follies  of 
our  fellow-men  ;  and  every  attempt  at  re- 
form is  met  by  an  army  of  upholders  of 
abuse.  When  we  consider  the  murders, 
the  suicides,  the  divorces,  the  adulteries, 
the  prostitutions,  the  brawls,  the  drunken- 
ness, the  dishonesties,  the  political  and 
oflficial  corruptions,  of  which  our  life  is  full, 
it  is  difficult  to  have  complacent  thoughts 
of  ourselves.  Consider,  too,  our  prisons, 
our  insane  asylums,  our  poor-houses  ;  the 
multitudes  of  old  men  and  women,  who 
having  worn  out  strength  and  health  in 
toil  which  barely  gave  them  food  and 
raiment,  are  thrust  aside,  no  longer  now 
fit  to  be  bought  and  sold  ;  the  countless 
young  people,  who  have,  as  we  say,  been 
educated,  but  who  have  not  been  taught 
the  principles  and  habits  which  lead  to 
honorable  living;  the  thousands  in  otir 
great  cities  who  are  driven  into  surround- 
ings which  pervert  and  undermine  char- 
acter.    And  worse  still,  the  good,  instead 
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of  uoiting  to  labor  for  a  better  state  of 
things,  misunderstand  and  thwart  one  an- 
other. They  divide  into  parties,  are 
jealous  and  contentious,  and  waste  their 
time  and  exhaust  their  strength  in  foolish 
and  futile  controversies.  They  are  not 
anxious  that  good  be  done,  nor  asking 
nor  caring  by  whom  ;  but  they  seek  credit 
for  themselves,  and  while  they  seem  to  be 
laboring  for  the  general  welfare,  they  are 
striving  rather  to  satisfy  their  own  selfish 
vanity. 

But  the  knowledge  of  all  this  does  not 
discourage  him  who,  guided  by  the  light 
of  true  ideals,  labors  to  make  reason  and 
the  will  of  God  prevail.  If  things  are 
bad,  he  knows  they  have  been  worse. 
Never  before  have  the  faith  and  culture 
which  make  us  human,  which  make  us 
strong  and  wise,  been  the  possession  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  race.  Religion  and 
civilization  have  diffused  themselves, 
from  little  centres — from  Athens  and 
Jerusalem  and  Rome — until  people  after 
people,  whole  continents,  have  been 
brought  under  their  influence.  And  in 
our  day  this  diffusion  is  so  rapid  that  it 
spreads  farther  in  a  decade  than  formerly 
in  centuries.  For  ages,  mountains  and 
rivers  and  oceans  were  barriers  behind 
which  tribes  and  nations  intrenched 
themselves  against  the  human  foe.  But 
we  have  tunneled  the  mountains;  we 
have  bridged  the  rivers;  we  have  tamed 
the  oceans.  We  hitch  steam  and  elec- 
tricity to  our  wagons,  and  in  a  few  days 
make  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  All  lands, 
all  seas,  are  open  to  us.  The  race  is 
getting  acquainted  with  itself.  We  make 
a  comparative  study  of  all  literatures,  of 
all  religions,  of  all  philosophies,  of  all 
political  systems.  We  find  some  soul  of 
goodness  in  whatever  struggles  and  yearn- 
ings have  tried  man's  heart.  As  the  pro- 
ducts of  every  clime  are  carried  every- 
where, like  gifts  from  other  worlds,  so  the 
highest  science  and  the  purest  religion 
are  communicated  and  taught  throughout 
the  earth  ;  and  as  a  result,  national  pre- 
judices and  antagonisms  are  beginning  to 
disappear  ;  wars  are  becoming  less  fre- 
quent and  less  cruel ;  established  wrongs 
are  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  opinion  ; 
privileged  classes  are  losing  their  hold 
upon  the  imagination ;  and  opportunity 
offers  itself  to  ever-increasing  numbers. 

Now,  in  all  this,  what  do  we  perceive 
but  the  purpose  of  God,  urging  mankind 
to  wider  and  nobler  life  ?  History  is  his 
many- chambered  school.     Here  he  has 


taught  this  lesson,  and  there  another, 
still  leading  his  children  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  sin  and  ignorance  toward  the 
light  of  righteousness  and  love,  until 
his  kingdom  come,  until  his  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  To 
believe  in  God  and  in  this  divine  edu- 
cation, and  to  make  co-operation  with 
his  providential  guidance  of  the  race 
a  life-aim,  is  to  have  an  ideal  which 
is  not  only  the  highest,  but  which 
also  blends  all  other  true  ideals  into  har- 
mony. And  the  lovers  of  culture  should 
be  the  first  to  perceive  that  intellectual 
good  is  empty,  illusory,  unless  there  be 
added  to  it  the  good  of  the  heart,  the 
good  of  conscience.  To  live  for  the 
cultivation  of  one's  mind,  is,  after  all,  to 
live  for  one*s  self,  and  therefore  out  of 
harmony  with  the  eternal  law  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  find  our- 
selves except  in  what  is  not  ourselves. 
**  It  is  the  capital  fault  of  all  cultivated 
men,*'  says  Goethe,  **that  they  devote 
their  whole  energies  to  the  carrying  out 
of  a  mere  idea,  and  seldom  or  never  to 
the  realization  of  practical  good." 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  praise  of  cul- 
ture, of  its  power  to  make  its  possessor 
at  home  in  the  world  of  the  best  thought, 
the  purest  sentiment,  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  the  race;  of  the  freedom,  the 
mildness,  the  reasonableness  of  the 
temper  it  begets;  of  its  aim  at  complete- 
ness and  perfection — it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  if  it  be  sought  apart  from  faith 
in  God  and  devotion  to  man,  its  tendency 
is  to  produce  an  artificial  and  unsympa- 
thetic character.  The  primal  impulse  of 
our  nature  is  to  action;  and  unless  we 
can  make  our  thought  a  kind  of  deed,  it 
seems  to  be  vain  and  unreal;  and  unless 
the  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
endowments  which  make  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  human  life,  give  us  new 
strength  and  will  to  work  with  God  for 
the  good  of  men,  sadness  and  a  sense  of 
failure  fall  upon  us.  To  have  a  cultivated 
mind,  to  be  able  to  see  things  on  many 
sides,  to  have  wide  sympathy  and  the 
power  of  generous  appreciation — is  most 
desirable,  and  without  something  of  all 
this,  not  only  is  our  life  narrow  and  un- 
interesting, but  our  energy  is  turned  in 
wrong  directions,  and  our  very  religion  is 
in  danger  of  losing  its  catholicity. 

Culture,  then,  is  necessary.  We  need 
it  as  a  corrective  of  the  tendency  to  seek 
the  good  of  life  in  what  is  external,  as  a 
means  of  helping  us  to  overcome  our  vul- 
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gar  self-complacency,  our  satisfaction 
with  low  aims  and  cheap  accomplish- 
ments, our  belief  in  the  sovereign  potency 
of  machines  and  measures.  We  need  it 
to  make  our  lives  less  unlovely,  less  hard, 
less  material ;  to  help  us  to  understand 
the  idolatry  of  the  worship  of  steam  and 
electricity,  the  utter  insuflSciency  of  the 
ideals  of  industrialism.  But  if  culture  is 
to  become  a  mighty  transforming  in- 
fluence it  must  be  wedded  to  religious 
faith,  without  which,  while  it  widens 
the  intellectual  view,  it  weakens  the 
will  to  act.  To  take  us  out  of  our- 
selves and  to  urge  us  on  to  labor  with 
God  that  we  may  leave  the  world  better 
because  we  have  lived,  religion  alone  has 
power.  It  gives  new  vigor  to  the  culti- 
vated mind;  it  takes  away  the  exclusive 
and  fastidious  temper  which  a  purely 
intellectual  habit  tends  to  produce;  it  en- 
larges sympathy;  it  teaches  reverence;  it 
nourishes  faith,  inspires  hope,  exalts  the 
imagination,  and  keeps  alive  the  fire  of 
love.  To  lead  a  noble,  a  beautiful,  and  a 
useful  life,  we  should  accept  and  follow 
the  ideals  both  of  religion  and  culture. 
In  the  midst  of  the  transformations  of 
many  kinds  which  are  taking  place  in 
the  civilized  world,  neither  the  unedu- 
cated nor  the  irreligious  mind  can  be  of 
help.  Large  and  tolerant  views  are 
necessary;  but  not  less  so  is  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  earnestness,  the  charity  of 
Christian  faith.  They  who  are  to  be 
leaders  in  the  great  movements  upon 
which  we  have  entered,  must  both  know 
and  believe.  They  must  understand  the 
age,  must  sympathize  with  whatever  is 
true  and  beneficent  in  its  aspirations, 
must  hail  with  thankfulness  whatever 
help  science,  and  art,  and  culture  can 
bring;  but  they  must  also  know  and  feel 
that  man  is  of  the  race  of  God,  and  that 
his  real  and  true  life  is  in  the  unseen, 
infinite,  and  eternal  world  of  thought  and 
love,  with  which  the  actual  world  of  the 
senses  must  be  brought  into  ever-increas- 
ing harmony.  Liberty  and  equality  are 
g(K>d,  wealth  is  good,  and  with  them  we 
can  do  much,  but  not  all  that  needs  to  be 
done.  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  not  merely 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  equality ;  it  is 
more  essentially  the  spirit  of  love,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  goodness  ;  and  this  spirit  must 
breathe  upon  our  social  life  until  it  be- 
comes as  different  from  what  it  is,  as  is 
fragrant  spring  from  cheerless  winter. 
Sympathy  must  become  universal ;  not 
merely  as  a  sentiment  prompting  to  deeds 


of  helpfulness  and  mercy,  but  as  the  in- 
forming principle  of  society,  until  it  attains 
such  perfectness  that  whatever  is  loss  or 
gain  for  one,  shall  be  felt  as  loss  or  gain 
for  all.  The  narrow,  exclusive  self  must 
lose  itself  in  wider  aims,  in  generous 
deeds,  in  the  comprehensive  love  of  God 
and  man.  The  good  must  no  longer 
thwart  one  another ;  the  weak  must  be 
protected ;  the  wicked  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  influences  which  make  for 
righteousness ;  and  the  forces  of  Nature 
itself  must  more  and  more  be  brought 
under  man's  control.  Pestilence  and 
famine  must  no  longer  bring  death  and 
desolation  ;  men  must  no  longer  drink 
impure  water  and  adulterated  liquors;  no 
longer  must  they  breathe  the  poisonous 
air  of  badly  constructed  houses ;  dwell- 
ings which  are  now  made  warm  in  winter, 
must  be  made  cool  in  summer;  miasmatic 
swamps  must  be  drained;  saloons,  which 
stand  like  painted  harlots  to  lure  men  to  sin 
and  death,  must  be  closed.  Women  must 
have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
men;  children  must  no  longer  be  made 
the  victims  of  mammon  and  ofiered  in 
sacrifice  in  his  temple,  the  factory;  igno- 
rance, which  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of 
misery,  must  give  place  to  knowledge; 
war  must  be  condemned  as  public  murder, 
and  our  present  system  of  industrial 
competition  must  be  considered  worse 
than  war;  the  social  organization,  which 
makes  the  few  rich,  and  dooms  the  many 
to  the  slavery  of  poorly  paid  toil,  must 
cease  to  exist;  and  if  the  political  state  is 
responsible  for  this  cruelty,  it  must  find  a 
remedy,  or  be  overthrown;  society  must 
be  made  to  rest  upon  justice  and  love, 
without  which  it  is  but  organized  wrong. 
These  principles  must  so  thoroughly 
pervade  our  public  life  that  it  can  no 
more  be  the  interest  of  any  one  to  wrong 
his  fellow,  to  grow  rich  at  the  cost  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  another.  Life 
must  be  prolonged  both  by  removing 
many  of  the  physical  causes  of  death, 
and  by  making  men  more  rational  and 
religious,  more  willing  and  able  to  deny 
themselves  those  indulgences  which  are 
but  a  kind  of  slow  suicide. 

Never  before  have  questions  so  vast,  so 
complex,  so  pregnant  with  meaning,  .so 
fraught  with  the  promise  of  good,  pre- 
sented themselves;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
vanity  or  conceit  which  prompts  us  to 
believe  that  in  this  mighty  movement 
toward  a  social  life  in  harmony  with  our 
idea  of  God  and  with  the  aspirations  of 
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thesoul,  America  is  the  divinely  appointed 
leader.  But  if  this  faith  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  delusion,  it  must  become  for  the  best 
among  us  the  impulse  to  strong  and  per- 
severing e£fort.  Not  by  millionaires  and 
not  by  politicians  shall  this  salvation  be 
wrought ;  but  by  men  who  to  pure  relig- 
ion adcf  the  best  intellectual  culture.  The 
American  youth  must  learn  patience  ;  he 
must  acquire  that  serene  confidence  in  the 
power  of  labor,  which  makes  workers 
willing  to  wait.  He  must  not,  like  a 
foolish  child,  rush  forward  to  pluck  the 
fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  lest  this  be  his 
epitaph :  The  promise  of  his  early  life 
was  great,  his  performance  insignificant. 

Do  not  our  young  men  lack  noble  am- 
bition ?  Are  they  not  satisfied  with  low 
aims  ?  To  be  a  legislator  ;  to  be  a  gov- 
ernor ;  to  be  talked  about ;  to  live  m  a 
marble  house, — seems  to  them  a  thing  to 
be  desired.  Unhappy  youths  from  whom 
the  power  and  goodness  of  life  are  hidden, 
who,  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
seen, infinite  world  of  truth  and  beauty, 
can  only  dream  some  aldermanic  night- 
mare. They  thrust  themselves  into  the 
noisy  crowd,  and  are  thrown  into  contact 
with  disenchanting  experience  at  a  time  of 
life  when  the  mind  and  heart  should  draw 
nourishment  and  wisdom  from  commun- 
ion with  God  and  with  great  thoughts. 
Amid  the  universal  clatter  of  tongues, 
and  in  the  overflowing  ceaseless  stream 
of  newspaper  gossip,  the  soul  is  be- 
wildered and  stifled.  In  a  blatant  land, 
the  young  should  learn  to  be  silent.  The 
noblest  minds  are  fashioned  in  secrecy, 
through  long  travail,  like- 
Wines  that,  Heaven  knows  where, 

Have  sucked  the  fire  of  some  forgotten  sun 

And  kept  it  thro^  a  hundred  years  of  gloom 

Yet  glowing  in  a  heart  of  ruby. 

Is  it  not  worth  the  labor  and  expecta- 
tion of  a  life-time  to  be  able  to  do,  even 
once,  the  right  thing  excellently  well? 
The  eager  passion  for  display,  the  desire 
to  speak  and  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
is  boyish.  Will  is  concentration,  and  a 
great  purpose  works  in  secrecy.  Oh,  the 
goodness  and  the  seriousness  of  life,  the 
illimitable  reach  of  achievement,  which 
it  opens  to  the  young  who  have  a  great 
heart  and  noble  aims!  With  them  is 
God's  almighty  power  and  love,  and  His 
very  presence  is  hidden  from  them  by  a 
film  only.  From  this  little  islet  they 
look  out  upon  infinite  worlds;  heaven 
bends  over  them,  and  earth  bears  them 
up  as  though  it  would  have  them  fly. 


How  is  it  possible  to  remain  inferior 
when  we  believe  in  God  and  know  that 
this  age  is  the  right  moment  for  all  high 
and  holy  work?  The  yearning  for 
guidance  has  never  been  so  great.  We 
have  reached  heights  where  the  brain 
swims,  and  thoughts  are  confused,  and  it 
is  held  to  be  questionable  whether  we  are 
to  turn  backward  or  to  move  onward  to 
the  land  of  promise ;  whether  we  are  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  material  world  which 
we  have  so  marvellously  transformed,  or 
with  the  aid  of  the  secrets  we  have  learned, 
are  to  rise  Godward  to  a  purer  and  fairer 
life  of  knowlege,  justice,  and  love. 

Is  the  material  progress  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  cradle  or  a  grave  ?  Are 
we  to  continue  to  dig  and  delve  and  peer 
into  matter  until  God  and  the  soul  fade 
from  our  view  and  we  become  like  the 
things  we  work  in  ?  To  put  such  ques- 
tions to  the  multitude  were  idle.  There 
is  here  no  affair  of  votes  and  majorities. 
Human  nature  has  not  changed,  and  now, 
as  in  the  past,  crowds  follow  leaders. 
What  the  best  minds  and  the  most  ener- 
getic characters  believe  and  teach  and  put 
in  practice,  the  millions  will  come  to  ac- 
cept. The  doubt  is  whether  the  leaders 
will  be  worthy,  —  the  real  permanent 
leaders,  for  the  noisy  apparent  leaders 
can  never  be  so.  And  here  we  touch 
the  core  of  the  problem  which  Americans 
have  to  solve.  No  other  people  has 
such  numbers  who  are  ready  to  thrust 
themselves  forward  as  leaders,  no  other 
has  so  few  who  are  really  able  to  lead. 
In  mitigation  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  nowhere  else  is  it  so 
diflScult  to  lead;  for  nowhere  else  does 
force  rule  so  little.  Every  one  has 
opinions;  the  whole  nation  is  awakened; 
thousands  are  able  to  discuss  any  subject 
with  plausibility ;  and  to  be  simply  keen- 
witted and  versatile  is  to  be  of  the  crowd. 
We  need  men  whose  intellectual  view 
embraces  the  history  of  the  race,  who  are 
familiar  with  all  literature,  who  have 
studied  all  social  movements,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  development  of 
philosophic  thought,  who  are  not  blinded 
by  physical  miracles  and  industrial  won- 
ders, but  know  how  to  appreciate  all 
truth,  all  beauty,  all  goodness.  And  to 
this  wide  culture  they  must  join  the 
earnestness,  the  confidence,  the  charity, 
and  the  purity  of  motive  which  Christian 
faith  inspires.  We  need  scholars  who 
are  saints,  and  saints  who  are  scholars. 
We  need  men  of  genius  who  live  for  God 
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and  their  country;  men  of  action  who 
seek  for  light  in  the  company  of  those 
who  know;  men  of  religion  who  under- 
stand that  God  reveals  himself  in  science, 
and  works  in  Nature  as  in  the  soul  of 
man,  for  the  good  of  those  who  love 
him.  Let  us  know  the  right  moment, 
and  let  us  know  that  it  comes  for  those 
alone  who  are  prepared. 


SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


STATE  SUPT.  HENRY  SABIN. 


IN  the  office  of  supervisor  of  rural 
schools  there  is  no  place  for  the 
martinet  or  the  pedant.  Supervision  is  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  in  proportion  to  the 
intelligence  and  skill  with  which  it  is 
administered.  The  country  schools  need 
a  supervision  which  in  its  effects  chal- 
lenges the  respect  and  support  of  all  in- 
terested. In  selecting  a  suitable  person 
to  oversee  a  system  of  rural  schools,  in 
addition  to  a  reasonable  education  and  a 
clean  personal  character,  we  should  look 
for  adaptability  to  circumstances,  the 
ability  to  discern  the  fitness  of  things  so 
that  he  may  accomplish  that  which  is 
possible  without  wasting  time  on  the 
impossible.  The  person  who  is  chosen 
as  supervisor  of  schools  should  have  in 
the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. He  must  be  both  a  thinker  and  a 
student.  I  would  rather  have  in  a 
teacher  one  divine  spark  of  originality, 
lightened  up  by  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
in  the  work,  than  all  the  knowledge  that 
is  contained  in  a  thousand  pages  of  the 
dead  lore  of  the  past.  The  rural  school 
needs  a  supervision  which  inspires  energy, 
awakens  a  desire  to  know  the  best,  and 
which  says,  **Come,  let  us  study,  let  us 
think,  let  us  reason,  let  us  discuss.'' 

The  influence  of  a  refined,  cultured 
scholar  in  the  person  of  the  supervisor  is 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  true  super- 
visor is  much  more  than  a  teacher. 
Supervision  is  itself  a  higher  work  than 
teaching.  There  are  many  districts  in 
which  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  is  deter- 
mined by  the  per  cent,  recorded  against 
her  name.  This  induces  teachers  to 
study  questions,  not  subjects.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  rural  school  teacher  be- 
comes exceedingly  narrow,  with  little 
depth  of  knowl€^dge  upon  which  to  build 
her  work.  The  prevailing  method  of 
examining  teachers  as  a  test  of  fitness  for 


their  work  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious 
device  for  enabling  them  to  conceal  their 
ignorance.  The  duty  of  determining  the 
fitness  of  persons  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  teaching  requires  great  wisdom  and 
skill,  great  intelligence,  and  much  com- 
mon sense. 

There  is  a  new  field  for  supervision  open 
in  the  duty  of  awakening  public  concern, 
and  of  strengthening  the  tone  and  trend 
of  public  thought  directed  toward  the 
promotion  of  educational  interests.  The 
supervisor  of  rural  schools  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  resources  of  his  district. 
He  should  know  what  constitutes  good 
farming,  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
grazing  interests,  the  dairy,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  crops.  He  should  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  be  knows  something 
besides  books.  It  is  not  so  much  to  in- 
vite the  farmer  or  the  miner  to  the  school, 
as  to  take  the  school  to  the  farm  or  the 
mine,  and  to  show  the  children  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  have  been  built  the 
great  natural  sciences  of  our  day.  The 
teacher  must  be  a  lover  of  nature  in  its 
various  forms,  and  be  able  to  interpret 
the  language  of  rocks,  and  trees,  and 
flowers,  the  running  brook,  the  snows  of 
winter,  the  buds  of  the  spring-time,  and 
the  fruits  of  autumn. 

The  supervision  needed  by  the  country 
school  must  concern  itself  also  with  school 
extension,  lectures,  and  libraries.  The 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  good 
roads  finds  in  the  supervisor  a  ready  and 
popular  advocate.  The  country  schools 
do  not  need  what  we  ordinarily  call  close 
supjervision ;  they  do  need  a  supervision 
which  is  intelligent  and  rational,  is 
strong,  manly,  and  vigorous,  so  that  the 
character  of  the  supervision  commends 
the  w  isdom  of  the  supervisor.  The  super- 
visor should  be  kept  in  the  field  every 
day  in  the  school  year.  His  vacations 
should  not  be  entirely  free  from  field 
work,  for  then  he  should  be  with  the 
people  and  school  officers,  looking  after 
school  grounds,  advising  with  directors 
or  trustees  in  regard  to  buildings,  choice 
of  teachers,  text- books,  and  the  general 
educational  interests  of  the  district.  The 
supervision  which  I  have  attempted  to 
mark  out  is  that  of  a  live,  enthusiastic 
man,  in  sympathy  with  educational  pro- 
gress, in  touch  with  the  common  people, 
consecrated  to  his  work,  who  thinks  no 
sacrifice  too  great,  no  labor  too  severe, 
when  made  in  the  cause  of  the  common 
district  school. — N.  V.  School  Journal, 
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GOOD  MEMORY  WORK:  III. 


THE  selections  here  given  were  the 
memory  work  of  the  Boys'  High 
School  of  Lancaster,  on  the  days  named, 
all  of  them  being  written  from  memory 
in  blank  books  nsed  only  for  this  exercise. 
They  are  assigned  a  week  in  advance  and 
written  on  Tuesday  morning,  from  9  to 
II  o'clock,  these  two  hours  being  given 
each  week  to  this  work,  which  includes 
scanning,  recitations  singly  or  in  concert 
of  what  is  to  be  written,  and  such  discus- 
sion as  the  time  permits  of  any  points  of 
special  or  general  interest  which  the 
selections  seem  to  present.  The  text- 
book used — which  is  in  the  hands  of 
everybody,  the  same  as  an  arithmetic  and 
of  much  greater  value  from  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view— -is  the  Lincoln 
Literary  Collection.  The  boj'S  do  this 
work  readily,  and  they  enjoy  it,  knowing 
that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  do.  They 
get  from  it,  in  some  degree,  what  the 
schools  are  designed  to  give — education  in 
better  thought  and  towards  higher  life. 

After  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the 
year  1897  ^^  ended,  two  young  men 
who  were  spending  the  holidays  with  us, 
and  who  picked  up  the  poem,  "Thou 
Wilt  Never  Grow  Old,"  which  we 
happened  then  to  be  memorizing  at 
leisure — the  one  in  twenty  five,  the  other 
in  thirty  minutes— thought  they  would, 
before  going  to  bed,  learn  **The  Closing 
Year,"  a  well-known  poem  by  George 
D.  Prentice,  which  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  connection.  One,  who  had  learned 
it  in  the  high  school  some  years  before, 
brought  it  back  sharp  and  clear  in  fifteen 
minutes;  the  other  had  it  in  an  hour  and 
three-quarters,  learning  it  for  the  first 
time.  One  of  them,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  writer,  a  short  time  since  reading 
Loweirs  **  Vision  of  SirLaunfal,"  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  committed 
the  entire  poem,  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  lines,  putting  thirty  hours*  work  upon 
it.  He  thinks  he  got  full  value  and  more 
upon  the  investment.  The  other  is  a 
young  Russian,  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
who  less  than  nine  years  ago,  knew  not 
a  word  of  English  ;  but  has  within  that 
time  taken  the  course  of  our  High  School, 
g^'aduating  at  the  top;  the  four  years 
course  at  Yale  University,  supporting 
himself  in  good  part  while  a  student  there ; 
and  will  soon  graduate  from  the  New 
York  Law  School.  He  has  known  far 
better  than  the  average  American  youth 


the  value  of  the  advantages  for  school 
training  which  our  country  afibrds. 

Dr.  J.  Spangler  Keiffer,  of  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  a  clergyman  of  rare  quality, 
who  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Reformed 
Church  Messenger^  writes:  **I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  what  you  say  in  regard  to 
the  imp6rtant  matter  of  having  the  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  commit  to  memory 
some  of  the  noblest  things  in  prose  and 
poetry  in  our  literature.  I  have  often 
wished  that  this  might  be  done. 
Fortunately  for  myself,  I  came  upon  this 
advice  somewhere  when  a  boy,  and  acted 
upon  it,  committing  to  memory,  when  it 
was  easy  to  do  so,  many  things  not  only 
in  English  but  also  in  German  and  Latin. 
Among  the  first  prose  passages  I  com- 
mitted, I  remember,  were  the  principal 
part  of  Bacon's  essay  on  Studies,  which  I 
admired  for  its  condensed  wisdom,  and 
the  famous  'Indian  orator'  passage  in 
one  of  Erskine's  orations,  which  im- 
pressed me  by  the  musical  rhythm  of  its 
style.  But  the  most  that  I  learned  was 
poetry — Bryant's  Death  of  the  Flowers, 
the  Bells  of  Shandon,  Tennyson's  Death 
of  the  Old  Year  and  St.  Agnes,  Camp- 
bell's *  We  Mariners  of  England,'  Gray's 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  Words- 
worth's Daffodils  and  his  Ode  on  Im- 
mortality, portions  of  Milton's  Hymn  on 
the  Nativity  and  Lycidas,  portions  of 
Keat's  St.  Agnes'  Eve,  etc.  I  know  of 
no  practice  which  young  persons  might 
more  properly  and  more  profitably  be 
taught  and  trained  to  form  and  follow. 
It  is  a  habit  which  tends  to  make  '  the 
mind  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms,  the 
soul  a  dwelling  place  for  all  sweet  sounds 
and  harmonies.'  " 

The  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes,  an  old  high  school  boy  of 
Lancaster*  now  an  active  railroad  man,  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  writes:  ''I  know  of 
nothing  that  gives  me  more  pleasure  and 
has  been  to  me  of  more  real  benefit  than 
the  goixi  things  in  prose  and  poetry 
stored  away  during  school  days.  I  wish 
only  that  the  store  were  much  larger  than 
it  is!  As  you  say,  these  things  are  *with 
us  in  the  dark,'  and  they  come  at  call. 
Recently  I  was  called  on  to  say  some- 
thing, and  had  to  make  a  little  S]:)eech. 
I  was  at  the  moment  chatting  casually 
with  a  friend,  and  was  quite  unprepared; 
didn't  seem  to  have  an  idea,  but  thought 
I  ought  to  say  something  worth  hearing. 
So  I  went  at  it,  and  talked  along  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  suddenly  the  end  of 
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Thanatopsis  appeared  in  the  air.  Most 
of  those  present  were  men  to  whom  it 
seemed  I  ought  to  give  some  suggestion 
towards  higher  thought  and  better  life. 
Leading  up  to  that,  I  gave  them,  *So 
live  that  when  thy  summons  comes,' 
etc.  It  fitted  exactly,  did  them  good 
I  hope,  and  helped  me  out  I  know,  for 
I  could  not  possibly  have  made  such  an 
exit  myself.  If  that  had  not  been  in- 
delibly impressed  on  my  memory  from 
my  school-boy  days,  I  would  have  been 
at  sea  this  trip  with  too  little  ballast." 

A  lady  friend  writing  from  West 
Virginia  says:  **  I  cannot  close  without 
telling  you  how  heartily  I  concur  with 
you  in  your  views  on  memory  culture. 
Having  always  loved  poetry,  I  do  not 
recall  when  I  first  began  to  memorize  it. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  our 
little  boy's  favorite  way  of  being  put  to 
sleep  is  to  have  his  mother  recite  poems 
to  him.  Just  now,  at  the  mature  age  of 
four,  he  inclines  to  the  sentimental,  and 
calls  oftenest  for  'Maud  MuUer,'  but 
'  Little  Orphant  Annie '  is  a  close  second. 
I  enclose  some  verses — entitled  *  I  Shall 
be  Satisfied' — which  I  think  you  will 
like,  and  which  are  not  so  widely  known 
as  they  deserve  to  be."  Who  will 
estimate  the  influence  of  such  training  by 
such  a  mother  ?  The  thought  determines 
the  life— **  the  child  is  father  to  the  man." 

TO-DAY  AND  TO  MORROW. 

High  hopes  that  burned  like  stars  sublime. 

Go  down  i*  the  heavens  of  freedom. 
And  true  hearts  perish  in  the  time 

We  bitterliest  need  *em  ! 
But  never  sit  we  down  and  say 

There's  nothing  left  but  sorrow; 
We  walk  the  wildernevSS  to-day — 

The  promised  land  to-morrow! 

Our  birds  of  song  are  silent  now. 

There  are  no  flowers  blooming, 
Yet  life  holds  in  the  frozen  bou|^h, 

And  freedom's  spring  is  coming; 
And  freedom's  tide  comes  up  alway, 

Though  we  may  strand  in  sorrow: 
And  our  good  bark,  aground  to-day, 

Shall  float  again  to-morrow! 

Through  all  the  long,  long  night  of  years 

The  people's  cry  ascendeth, 
And  earth  is  wet  with  blood  and  tears: 

But  our  meek  suflerance  endeth! 
The  few  shall  not  forever  sway — 

The  many  moil  in  sorrow; 
The  powers  of  hell  are  strong  to-day. 

But  Christ  shall  rise  to-morrow! 

Though  hearts  brood  o'er  the  past,  our  eyes 

With  smiling  futures  glisten! 
For,  lo!  our  day  bursts  up  the  skies; 

Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen! 


The  world  rolls  freedom's  radiant  way, 

And  ripens  with  her  sorrow; 
Keep  heart!  who  bear  the  Cross  to-day, 

Snail  wear  the  Crown  to-morrow! 

O  youth,  flame-earnest,  still  aspire 

With  energies  immortal! 
To  many  a  heaven  of  desire 

Our  yearning  opes  the  portal; 
And  though  age  wearies  by  the  way. 

And  hearts  break  in  the  furrow — 
We'll  sow  the  golden  grain  to-day, 

The  harvest  reap  to-morrow! 

Build  up  heroic  lives,  and  all 

Be  like  a  sheathen  sabre. 
Ready  to  flash  out  at  God's  call — 

O  diivalry  of  labor! 
Triumph  and  toil  are  twins,  and  ay 

Joy  suns  the  clouds  of  sorrow. 
And" 'tis  the  martyrdom  to-day 

Brings  victory  to-morrow! 

Gerald  Massey, 

LAS  CASAS  DISSUADING  FROM  BATTLE. 

Is  then  the  dreadful  measure  of  yonr  cru- 
elty not  yet  complete  ?  Battle !  Gracious 
heaven  !  against  whom  ?  Against  a  king, 
in  whose  mild  bosom  your  atrocious  in- 
juries, even  yet,  have  not  excited  hate! 
but  who,  insulted  or  victorious,  still  sues 
for  peace.  Against  a  people  who  never 
wronged  the  living  being  their  Creator 
formed;  a  people  who  received  you  as 
cherished  guests,  with  eager  hospitality 
and  confiding  kindness.  Generously  and 
freely  did  they  share  with  you  their  com- 
forts, their  treasures,  and  their  homes: 
you  repaid  them  by  fraud,  oppression, 
and  dishonor. 

Pizarro,  hear  me !  Hear  me,  chieftains ! 
And  Thou,  All-powerful!  whose  thunder 
can  shiver  into  sand  the  adamantine 
rock,  whose  lightnings  can  pierce  the 
core  of  the  riven  and  quaking  earth — oh! 
let  Thy  power  give  efiect  to  Thy  servant's 
words  as  Thy  spirit  gives  courage  to  his 
will!  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  chieftains, 
—do  not,  I  implore  you— renew  the  foul 
barbarities  your  insatiate  avarice  has  in- 
flicted on  this  wretched,  uno£fending 
race!  But  hush,  my  sighs!  fall  not,  ye 
drops  of  useless  sorrow!  heart-breaking 
anguish,  choke  not  mine  utterance!  Oh 
GcSl  Thou  hast  anointed  Thy  servant 
j  not  to  curse,  but  to  bless  my  countrymen: 
yet  now  my  blessing  on  their  force  were 
blasphemy  against  Thy  goodness.  No ! 
I  curse  your  purpose,  homicides !  I  curse 
the  bond  of  blood,  by  which  you  are 
united.  May  fell  division,  infamy  and 
rout,  defeat  your  projects  and  rebuke 
your  hopes!  On  you,  and  on  your  child- 
ren, be  the  peril  of  the  innocent  blood 
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which  shall  be  shed  this  day!  I  leave 
you,  and  for  ever!  No  longer  shall  these 
ag6d  eyes  be  seared  by  the  horrors  they 
have  witnessed.  In  caves,  in  forests 
will  I  hide  myself;  with  tigers  and  with 
savage  beasts  will  I  commune;  and  when 
at  length  we  meet  again,  before  the 
blessed  tribunal  of  that  Deity  whose 
mild  doctrines  and  whose  mercies  ye 
have  this  day  renounced,  then  shall  you 
feel  the  agony  and  grief  of  soul  which 
now  tear  the  bosom  of  your  weak 
accuser  ! — R.  B.  Sheridan.  Dec.  7. 

IT  CAME  UPON  THE  MIDNIGHT  CLEAR. 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold: 

"  Peace  to  the  earth,  good-will  to  man, 
From  heaven's  all-gracious  King.** 
The  earth  in  solemn  stillness  lay. 
To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come, 
With  peaceful  wings  unfurled; 

And  still  celestial  music  floats 
0*er  all  the  weary  world; 

Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 
They  bend  on  heavenly  wing, 

And  ever  o*er  its  Babel  sounds, 
The  blessed  angels  sing! 

O  ye,  beneath  life's  crushing  load. 
Whose  forms  are  bending  low. 

Who  toil  along  the  climbing  way. 
With  painful  steps  and  slow. 

Look  up!  for  glad  and  golden  hours 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing: 
Oh,  rest  beside  the  weaiy  road. 

And  hear  the  angels  sing! 

For  lo,  the  days  are  hastening  on, 

By  prophet  bards  foretold. 
When  with  the  ever-circling  vears 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold! 

When  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  primal  splendors  fling, 
And  the  whole  world  send  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing! 

E.  H,  Sears. 

CALM  ON  THE  LISTENING  EAR  OF  NIGHT. 

Calm  on  the  listening  ear  of  night 
Come  heaven's  melodious  strains. 

Where  wild  Judea  stretches  far 
Her  silver-mantled  plains. 

Celestial  choirs  from  courts  above 

Shed  sacred  elories  there; 
And  angels,  with  their  sparkling  lyres, 

Make  music  on  the  air. 

The  answering  hills  of  Palestine 

Send  back  the  glad  reply; 
And  greet,  from  all  their  holy  heights, 

The  Day  Spring  from  on  high. 


O'er  the  blue  depths  of  Galilee 

There  comes  a  holier  calm. 
And  Sharon  waves,  in  solemn  praise, 

Her  silent  groves  of  palm. 

**  Glory  to  God  !  '*  the  sounding  skies 
Loud  with  their  anthems  ring, 

'*  Peace  to  the  earth,  good- will  to  men, 
From  heaven's  eternal  King  ! " 

Light  on  thy  hills,  Jerusalem! 

The  Saviour  now  is  bom ! 
And  bright  on  Bethlehem's  joyous  plains 

Breaks  the  first  Christmas  mom. 

E.  H.  Sears. 

PSALM  I. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful.  But  his  delight  is 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord;  and  in  his  law 
doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  He 
shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in 
his  season:  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither; 
and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 
The  ungodly  are  not  so:  but  are  like  the 
cha£f  which  the  wind  driveth  away. 
Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in 
the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  righteous.  For  the  I/)rd 
knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous:  but  the 
way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish.    Dec.  14. 

CHRISTMAS   CAROL. 
There's  a  song  in  the  air ! 
There's  a  star  in  the  sky  ! 

There's  a  mother's  deep  prayer 
And  a  babjr's  low  cry  ! 
And  the  star  rains  its  fire  while  the  Beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  king. 

There's  a  tumult  of  joy 
O'er  the  wonderful  birth, 

For  the  virgin's  sweet  boy 
Is  the  Lord  of  the  earth ; 
Ay !  the  star  rains  its  fire  and  the  Beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  king ! 

In  the  light  of  that  star 
Lie  the  ages  impearled ; 

And  that  song  from  afar 
Has  swept  over  the  world. 
Every  heart  is  afiame,  and  the  Beautiful  sing 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations  that  Jesus  is  king. 

We  rejoice  in  the  light, 
And  we  echo  the  song 

That  comes  down  uirough  the  night 
From  the  heavenly  throng. 
Ay  I  we  shout  to  the  lovely  evangel  they  bring, 
And  we  greet  in  his  cradle  our  Saviour  and  king ! 

/.  G.  Holland. 

BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST. 
Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning. 

Dawn  on  our  darkness,  and  lend  us  Thine  aid; 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning. 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 
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Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dewdrops  are  shining, 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall ; 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclinins 
Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  otall. 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  devotion. 
Odors  of  Edom  and  offerings  divine  ? 

Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrh  from  the  forest,  and  gold  from  the  mine? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation. 
Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favor  secure ; 

Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration, 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 
Reginald  Heber. 

PSALM  VIII. 
O  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy 
name  in  all  the  earth!  who  hast  set  thy 
glory  above  the  heavens.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou 
ordained  strength  because  of  thine  ene- 
mies, that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy 
and  the  avenger.  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordained;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?  And  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him?  For  thou  hast 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor ;  thou  madest  him  to  have  domin- 
ion over  the  works  of  thy  hands.  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet:  all 
sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field;  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth 
through  the  paths  of  the  seas.  O  Lord 
our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth!  Dec,  21. 

THE  CI^OSING  YEAR. 

*Tis  midnight's  holy  hour,— and  silence  now 
Is  brooding  like  a  gentle  spirit  o'er 
The  still  and  pulseless  world.  Hark!  on  the  winds 
The  bell's  deep  tones  are  swelling — 'tis  the  knell 
Of  the  departed  year.    No  funeral  train 
Is  sweeping  past ;  yet,  on  the  stream  and  wood, 
With  melancholy  light,  the  moonbeams  rest 
Like  a  pale,  spotless  shroud  ;  the  air  is  stirred 
As  by  a  mourner's  si^h  ;  and  on  yon  cloud 
That  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven, 
The  spirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand, — 
Young  Spring,  bright  Summer,  Autumn's  solemn 

form. 
And  Winter  with  his  ag^d  locks,— and  breathe, 
In  mournful  cadences,  that  come  abroad 
Like  the  far  wind-harp's  wild  and  touching  wail, 
A  melancholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year. 
Gone  from  the  Earth  forever.     *Tis  a  time 
For  memory  and  for  tears.     Within  the  deep, 
Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  spectre  dim, 
Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard  voice  of  Time 
Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 
And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 
And  holy  visions  that  have  passed  away, 
And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 
On  the  dead  waste  of  life.    That  spectre  lifls 
The  cof?in-lid  of  Hope,  and  Jov,  and  Love, 


And,  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale, 
Sweet  forms  that  slumtier  there,  scatters  dead 

flowers 
O'er  what  has  passed  to  nothingness. 

The  year 
Has  gone,  and,  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.    Its  mark  is  on  each  brow, 
Its  shadow  in  each  heart.    In  its  swift  course. 
It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful, — 
And  they  are  not     It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
Upon  the  strong  man, — and  the  haughty  form 
Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 
It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where  thronged 
The  bright  and  joyous. — and  the  tearful  wail 
Of  stricken  ones  is  heard  where  erst  the  song 
And  reckless  shout  resounded. 

It  passed  o'er 
The  battle  plain,  where  sword,  and  spear,  and 

shield, 
Flashed  in  the  light  of  mid-day ;  and  the  strength 
Of  serried  hosts  is  shivered,  and  the  grass, 
Green  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 
The  crushed  and  mouldering  skeleton.   It  came. 
And  faded  like  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve ; 
Yet,  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air, 
It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 
In  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 

Remorseless  Time ! 
Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe  I  what  power 
Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity  ?    On,  still  on 
He  presses,  and  forever.    The  proud  bird, 
The  condor  of  the  Andes,  that  can  soar 
Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths,or  brave 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane. 
And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's  home. 
Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall, and  sinks  down 
To  rest  upon  his  mountain  crag, — but  Time 
Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  weariness. 
And  night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  bind 
His  rushing  pinions. 

Revolutions  sweep 
0*er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  o'er  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  sorrow  ;  cities  rise  and  sink 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water ;  flery  isles 
Spring  blazing  from  the  ocean,  and  go  back 
To  their  mysterious  caverns ;  mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blackened  cliffs,  and 

bow. 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plain  ;  new  empires  rise, 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuries. 
And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 
Startling  the  nations, — ana  the  very  stars. 
Yon  bright  and  burning  blazonry  of  God, 
Glitter  a  while  in  their  eternal  depths. 
And,  like  the  Pleiad,  loveliest  of  their  train, 
Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres,  andpass  away 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void  ;  yet  Time — 
Time,  the  tomb-builder,  holds  his  fierce  career. 
Dark,  stem,  all-pitiless,  and  pauses  not 
Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors, 
Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought. 

Geo,  D,  Prentice, 

LEAD,  KINDI^Y  LIGHT. 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  thou  me  on  ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 
Keep  thou  my  feet !  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 
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I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  pra^'ed  that  thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on ; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 
I  loved  the  garish  day ;  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  thy  power  has  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone ; 
And  with  the  mom  those  angel  faces  smile. 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 
January  4,  J,  H,  Newman, 

THOU  WILT  NEVER  GROW  OLD. 

Thou  wilt  never  grow  old. 

Nor  weary,  nor  sad,  in  the  home  of  thy  birth. 
My  beautiful  lily,  thy  leaves  will  unfold 

In  a  clime  that  is  purer  and  brighter  than  earth. 

0  holy  and  fair !  I  rejoice  thou  art  there, 

III  that  kingdom  oflight  with  its  cities  of  gold, 
Where  the  air  thrills  with  angel  hosannas,  and 
Thou  wilt  never  grow  old,  love ;  [where 

Never  grow  old ! 

1  am  a  pilgrim,  with  sorrow  and  sin 
Haunting  my  footsteps  wherever  I  go ; 

Life  is  a  warfare  m^^  title  to  win  ; 

Well  will  it  be  if  it  end  not  in  woe. 
Pray  for  me,  sweet :  I  am  laden  with  care ; 

Dark  are  my  garments  with  mildew  and  mold  : 
Thou,  my  bright  angel,  art  sinless  and  fair, 

And  wilt  never  grow  old,  love, 
Never  grow  old  ! 

Now  canst  thou  hear  from  thy  home  in  the  skies 

All  the  fond  words  I  am  whispering  to  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  look  down  on  me  with  the  soft  eyes 

That  greeted  me  oft  ere  thy  spirit  was  free? 
So  I  believe,  though  the  shadows  of  time 

Hide  the  bright  spirit  I  yet  shall  behold : 
Thou  wilt  still  love  me,  and^pleasure  sublime! — 

Thou  wilt  never  grow  old,  love, 
Never  grow  old ! 

Thus  wilt  thou  be  when  the  pilgrim  grown  gray, 
Weeps  when  the  vines  from  the  hearthstone 
are  riven : 
Faith  shall  behold  thee  as  pure  as  the  day 
Thou  wert  torn  from  the  earth   and  trans- 
planted in  heaven, 
O  holy  and  fair !  I  rejoice  thou  art  there. 

In  that  kingdom  oflight  with  its  cities  of  gold. 
Where  the  air  thrills  with  angel  hosannas,  and 
Thou  wilt  never  grow  old,  love,  [where 

Never  grow  old  ! 

E.  C.  Howarth, 

THE  MYSTERY  OP  LIFE. 

Of  all  miracles,  far  the  most  wonderful 
is  that  of  life — the  common,  daily  life 
which  we  carry  with  us,  and  which  every- 
where surrounds  us.  The  sun  and  stars, 
the  blue  firmament,  day  and  night,  the 
tides  and  seasons,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  it!  Life — the  soul  of  the 
world,  but  for  which  creation  were  not! 
It  is  life  which  is  the  grand  glor>-  of  the 
world;  it  was,  indeed,  the  consummation 
of  creative  power,  at  which  the  morning 


stars  sang  together  for  joy.  Is  not  the 
sun  glorious,  because  there  are  living 
eyes  to  be  gladdened  by  his  beams  ?  Is 
not  the  fresh  air  delicious,  because  there 
are  living  creatures  to  inhale  and  enjoy 
it?  Are  not  odors  fragrant,  and  sounds 
sweet,  and  colors  gorgeous,  because  there 
is  the  living  sensation  to  appreciate  them  ? 
Without  life,  what  were  they  all!  What 
were  a  Creator  himself,  without  life — 
intelligence  —  understanding  —  to  know 
and  to  adore  Him  ? 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower— but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 
January  11,  Alfred  Tennyson. 
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TT^^E  fear  that,  with  all  the  alleged  im- 
Vl  provements  that  are  being  intro- 
duced into  the  methods  of  education,  the 
true  end  of  education  is  being  more  and 
more  lost  sight  of.  The  idea  that  educa- 
tion is  essentially  a  preparation  for  money- 
making  is,  it  seems  to  us,  gradually  tak- 
ing complete  possession  of  the  popular 
consciousness.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  was  not  the  ancient  ideal.  To-day 
we  look  upon  arithmetic  as  indispensable 
for  the  earning  of  a  living.  Plato,  as 
Oscar  Browning  remarks  in  his  little  book 
on  Educational  Theories,  considered  it 
*'  as  the  best  spur  to  a  sleepy  and  unin- 
structed  spirit.''  Admitting  that  the 
modem  view  must  be  recognized,  why 
should  not  the  more  elevated  ancient 
view  be  recognized  as  well?  But  what 
child  is  made  aware  to- day  that  in  study- 
ing arithmetic  he  is  doing  more  than  ac- 
quiring an  instrument  by  which  afterward 
money  may  be  made?  There  is  just  as 
much  need  to  rouse  sleepy  spirits  now  as 
there  ever  was  ;  and  there  are  more  sleepy 
spirits  than  ever  to  be  roused.  We  fear 
the  arithmetic  of  the  public  schools  is  not 
doing  as  much  to  rouse  them  as  might  be 
desired,  and  the  reason  may  partly  be 
that  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
uses  of  the  study  are  not  kept  sufficiently 
in  view. 

In  the  Greek  scheme  of  education 
** reading"  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Brown- 
ing) **  was  taught  with  the  greatest  pains ; 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  with  the  in- 
tonation of  the  voice  and  the  articulation 
of  the  throat."     If  anything  of  the  kind 
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were  proposed  to-day,  the  objection  would 
at  once  be  raised  that  such  training  of  the 
ear  and  vocal  organs  might  be  very  use- 
ful, and  pecuniarly  profitable,  to  a  youth 
who  was  going  to  be  a  professional  elocu- 
tionist, but  that  for  others  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time.  So  with  the  study  of 
modem  languages  :  their  utility  is  recog- 
nized in  so  far  as  they  may  be  required 
for  business  purposes,  and  perhaps  for 
actual  use  in  foreign  travel.  That  they 
may  become  a  source  of  refined  intellect- 
ual pleasure  by  extending  one's  survey 
of  the  development  and  differentiation  of 
thought  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  an  every- 
day conception.  Geography  is,  of  course, 
regarded  as  an  essentially  commercial 
study,  not  as  one  that  ought  to  liberalize 
the  mind  by  removing  ignorance  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  countries,  and  creating  a 
sense  of  kinship  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Even  in  our  higher  seats  of  learning 
the  ultra-practical  or  technical  view  of 
the  use  of  education  more  or  less  prevails. 
In  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Irving 
Babbit,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  we  read  that  **  one  of  the 
first  things  that  struck  M.  Brunetiere  on 
coming  into  contact  with  our  university 
life  was  the  predominance  of  purely 
analytical  scholarship— a  predominance 
which  he  attributes  to  an  excessive  imi- 
tation of  German  models.  He  even 
agreed  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
one  of  the  Harvard  professors,  that  several 
of  our  great  universities  are  in  danger  of 
degenerating  into  mere  technical  schools, 
as  a  result  of  losing  hold  on  the  old  hu- 
manistic tdeal. 

The  humanistic  ideal  is  founded  on  the 
old  truth  which,  in  a  manner,  we  still 
profess  to  believe,  that  '*the  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment." 
According  to  that  ideal,  the  business  of 
education  is  to  enable  a  human  being  to 
•enter  on  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
in  order  that,  so  far  as  possible,  he  may 
be  perfect  as  a  human  being.  A  man  or 
woman  who  has  been  truly  educated  ac- 
cording to  this  ideal  is  not  dependent  for 
his  or  her  enjoyment  of  life  on  coarse 
pleasures  or  childish  excitements.  There 
are  sources  of  happiness  in  the  awakened 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  and  the 
well  trained  physical  organism  that  are 
not  exhausted  even  with  advancing  years. 
The  question  which  educationists  have  to 
consider  is  whether  it  is  not  possible, 
without  sacrificing  in  any  degree  what- 
ever the  just  claims  of  practical  life,  still 


to  uphold  and  make  manifest  that  higher 
conception  of  education  which  existed  in 
past  times,  and  which  is  still  cherished 
wherever  liberal  views  of  life  prevail.  If 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  the 
sciences,  and  languages  are  consciously 
used  with  a  view  to  intellectual  and 
moral  results  that  surely  will  not  inter- 
fere with  a  subsequent  ''  practical  "  use 
of  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  pursuit 
of  those  studies.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
we  see  indications  of  a  growing  feeling 
that  education  in  the  higher  sense  to 
which  we  refer  is  not  democratic.  That 
is  a  point  on  which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  pronounce  an  opinion ;  but  certainly 
the  education  we  should  desire  for  any 
one  in  whom  we  felt  an  interest  would 
not  be  one  which  left  his  whole  higher 
nature  out  of  the  account! — Popular 
Science  Monthly. 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED  TEACHER. 


BY  KSTHBR  CONVERSE. 


'*  Miss  Hooker  has  passed  her  useful- 
ness; she's  old-fashioned,''  said  the  chair- 
man of  the  school  committee.  **Miss 
Upton's  class  appears  much  better;  they 
move  with  such  precision  and  recite  so 
promptly,  it's  a  real  pleasure  to  visit  her 
room." 

**Yes,"  said  Dr.  Snow,  dryly,  **mili. 
tary  drill,  and  parrot  performances." 

**  I  like  discipline,''  returned  the  chair- 
man; **you  can't  draw  the  reins  too 
closely  in  the  schoolroom;  give  boys  an 
inch  and  they'll  take  an  ell;  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  Miss  Hooker's  easy,  familiar  way 
with  her  boys." 

"  Her  class  is  always  up  to  grade,  and, 
I  have  noticed,  rank  above  the  average 
in  the  higher  classes,  showing  better 
habits  of  thought  and  study,"  remarked 
the  superintendent.  "Boys  of  that  age 
are  more  easily  controlled  by  *  the  old- 
fashioned  '  teacher,  as  you  choose  to  call 
her,  than  by  military  drill.  Give  that 
class  to  Miss  Upton,  and  half  of  them 
will  drop  out  before  the  end  of  the  year; 
she  controls  by  fear,  and  her  teaching  is 
wholly  from  books." 

So  decided  was  the  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  usually  harmonious  board  that  it 
seemed  advisable  to  postpone  further 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  two  teachers  whose  merits  had 
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been  under  discussion  were  ignorant  of 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  fill,  by 
promotion,  the  vacancy  in  the  highest 
grammar  grade.  Miss  Hooker's  faithful 
and  efficient  service  entitled  her  to  the 
higher  position  with  its  liberal  salary, 
but  her  modesty  would  have  prevented 
her  applying  for  the  place. 

Dr.  Snow  had  formed  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  Miss  Hooker  not  only  from  her 
work  in  the  schoolroom,  but  from  meet- 
ing her  at  the  homes  of  her  pupils,  where 
he  noticed  the  friendliness  that  existed 
between  teacher  and  pupils.  Seeing  the 
prejudice  that  would  prevent  her  appoint- 
ment to  the  important  position  she  could 
so  well  fill,  or  that,  perhaps,  might  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  her  present  position,  he 
determined  to  investigate  the  peculiari- 
ties of  this  **  old-fashioned  **  teacher,  and 
learn,  if  possible,  the  reason  for  the  dis- 
approbation expressed  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing. While  thinking  of  this,  he  chanced 
to  meet  a  young  acquaintance  who  had 
just  returned  for  a  short  visit  to  his 
native  town,  and  remembering  that  he 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Miss  Hooker,  he 
thought  it  his  opportunity. 

**  What  do  I  think  of  Miss  Hooker?'' 
asked  the  young  man  in  surprise.  **I 
think  she  is  a  blessing  to  any  boy,  espe- 
cially to  a  motherless  boy,  as  I  was  when 
I  entered  her  room.  Why,  doctor,  she 
cared  for  something  besides  our  lessons; 
she  cared  for  our  bodies  and  our  souls. 
I  learned  habits  of  politeness  and  personal 
neatness  in  her  room  that  have  been  of 
great  value  to  me,  and  if  her  lessons  in 
truth-telling,  kindness,  and  unselfishness 
have  clung  to  all  her  pupils  as  they  have 
to  me,  she  has  done  a  great  work.  I 
remember  my  first  visit  to  a  pool-room, 
which  she  discovered  by  means  of  the 
odor  of  my  first  cigar,  and  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  promise  I  then  made 
her  is  still  unbroken.  I  tell  you,  doctor, 
an  *  old-fashioned '  teacher  like  Miss 
Hooker  is  a  power  in  any  community." 

•*  Why  do  you  call  her  old-fashioned  ?  " 
asked  the  doctor. 

**  Because  the  new-fashioned  teacher, 
into  whose  hands  I  afterward  fell,  cared 
only  for  marks,  reports,  gingerbread  per- 
formances, finical  drill,  and  automaton 
achievements.  That  kind  of  training 
doesn't  make  metiy  doctor,  yet  those 
teachers  seem  to  be  in  high  favor  with 
yon  committee-men." 

**  Not  with  me,"  said  the  doctor  hastily; 
'*I  quite  agree  with  you." 


It  was  gratifying  to  Dr.  Snow  to  have 
his  opinion  of  Miss  Hooker  so  emphatic- 
ally confirmed ;  but  how  to  convince  his 
colleagues  of  her  worth  and  secure  her 
appointment  was  a  problem  not  easily 
solved.  The  difficulty  was  overcome, 
however,  in  a  most  unexpected  manner 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. 
For  several  months  a  course  of  systematic 
pilfering  had  been  carried  on  in  the  dif- 
ferent school-buildings  of  the  town  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  also  to  the  perplexity  of  the  police, 
who  were  unable  to  find  the  least  trace  of 
the  thieves.  One  morning  two  of  Miss 
Hooker's  boys  were  arrested  upon  wholly 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  put  in  the 
**  lock-up."  Although  greatly  over- 
come, they  at  once  sent  for  their  teacher, 
to  whom  they  asserted  their  innocence, 
and  begged  her  to  inform  their  parents  of 
their  disgrace.  Miss  Hooker  was 
touched  by  this  proof  of  their  confidence, 
and,  believing  them  innocent,  she  de- 
termined to  assist  them  by  every  means 
in  her  power.  She  accompanied  them  to 
the  court-room,  sat  by  their  side  and 
testified  to  their  truthfulness  and  uniform 
good  conduct.  Her  pleading  was  effect- 
ual; the  boys  were  released,  and  her  wise 
protection  saved  them  from  taunts  and 
scorn  that  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
upom  them  with  almost  crushing  weight. 
The  grateful  boys  and  their  more  grate- 
ful parents  sounded  abroad  her  praises, 
bringing  to  notice  other  instances  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  her  pupils. 

Miss  Hooker  shrank  from  the  com- 
mendation and  publicity.  *'What  else 
could  I  have  done?"  she  asked  a  friend. 
'*  I  am  pained  that  this  trifling  act  should 
be  thought  of  such  importance.  I  have 
been  constantly  doing  for  my  boys  what 
has  cost  infinitely  more  of  sacrifice  and 
devotion ;  this  is  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  daily  routine  of  school  life— the 
constant  struggle  with  ignorance,  will- 
fulness, deception,  and  evil  of  every  kind ; 
yet  my  work  has  been  unrecognized. 
Why  must  teachers  wait  for  incidents 
outside  of  daily  routine — for  fire  or  acci- 
dent— to  bring  recognition  of  worth  ?  At 
such  times  the  whole  town  commends  a 
simple  act  of  humanity,  or  is  filled  with 
admiration  for  promptness  of  thought  or 
action,  tact  or  courage,  when  our  whole 
work  tends  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
qualities,  and  a  single  day  in  the  school- 
room calls,  perhaps,  for  the  prompt  exer- 
cise of  all." 
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When  Dr.  Snow  again  proposed  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Hooker  to  the  vacant 
position,  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ** old  fashioned"  teacher, 
whose  familiar  manner  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  preconceived  ideas  of  perfect 
discipline.  Miss  Hooker's  pleasure  in 
her  appointment  was  lessoned  by  a  sus- 
picion of  the  truth,  but  she  never  knew 
how  little  recognition  faithful  service  or 
true  merit  received  from  the  colleagues  of 
her  friend,  Dr.  Snow. — American  Teacher. 


INDISTINCT  UTTERANCE. 


COULD  we  more  accurately  trace  re- 
sults to  their  true  causes,  we  should 
doubtless  alter  our  minds  about  the  com- 
parative importance  of  many  things. 
We  should  find  that  much  of  the  comfort 
or  discomfort,  the  welfare  or  the  trouble 
of  mankind,  depend  upon  those  matters 
which  we  have  hitherto  considered  to  be 
trifling  and  unimportant.  Among  these 
we  should  find  the  manner  of  our  utter- 
ance to  be  a  potent  cause  in  both  direc- 
tions. Much  attention  has  rightly  been 
paid,  in  the  matter  of  speech,  to  its  two 
main  features,  the  thoughts  to  be  con- 
veyed and  the  words  used  to  express 
them.  That  there  is  anything  further  to 
be  regarded  seldom  occurs  to  us.  Yet 
the  way  in  which  these  words  are  spoken, 
whether  rapidly  or  slowly,  with  or  with- 
out emphasis,  distinctly  or  indistinctly, 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  important  element  in 
all  our  verbal  intercourse. 

Any  one,  whose  attention  were  called 
to  the  matter,  would  be  surprised  to  no- 
tice how  many  times  the  request  occurs 
to  have  a  remark  repeated,  showing  that 
for  some  reason  it  has  not  been  fully 
understood.  Generally  the  speaker 
thinks  this  to  be  owing  either  to  deficient 
hearing  or  to  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  listener,  and  some  of  it  may  doubtless 
be  thus  accounted  for.  It  takes  the 
vigilance  of  two  persons  to  converse  un- 
derstandingly,  and  very  often  the  listener 
fails  to  hear  simply  because  he  has  been 
heedless  or  preoccupied,  and  has  neglected 
to  do  his  part.  Yet  this  is  not  always  so. 
Sometimes  it  is  due  to  the  inaccuracy  of 
utterance  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
His  thought  may  be  clear  and  his  words 
fitly  chosen,  yet  the  sounds  he  makes  in 
speaking  do  not  successfully  convey  his 
meaning.  His  voice  may  be  thick  and 
rough,  or  thin  and  feeble;  he  may  speak 


in  a  monotonous  tone,  without  emphasis 
or  discrimination;  he  may  drop  his  voice 
on  an  important  word,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence;  he  may  speak  so  rai>idly  that 
his  words  are  lost  in  the  confusion,  or  so 
slowly  that  the  listener's  attention  wearies 
in  the  waiting.  Or,  what  is  even  more 
common,  he  may  enunciate  in  an  indis- 
tinct and  slovenly  manner.  Letters  and 
even  syllables  are  clipped  in  hasty  and 
careless  utterances,  and  words  are  pro- 
nounced incorrectly,  less  from  ignorance 
than  from  heedlessness  and  indifference. 
One  of  the  most  unpardonable  of  these 
mistakes  is  the  dropping  of  the  final  *  'g"  in 
all  present  participles.  Let  any  one  listen 
as  he  walks  in  the  street  to  the  scraps  of 
conversation  that  fall  upon  his  ear,  and 
he  will  find  that  such  words  as  '*  doin," 
**goin,*'  '*sayin,*'  **workin,"  &c.,areby 
no  means  confined  to  the  illiterate  classes. 
Probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those 
who  use  them  would  attempt  to  defend 
them,  or  would  even  be  conscious  of  hav- 
ing uttered  them.  In  these  and  other 
ways,  too  numerous  to  mention,  a  disre- 
spect is  paid  to  our  own  noble  language 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  in  speaking  a  foreign  tongue. 

There  are  many  causes  tor  this  negli- 
gence, though  none  which  can  furnish  a 
reasonable  excuse,  and  none  which  may 
not  be  overcome.  Persons  are  often  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  what  they  are  saying 
that  they  give  no  attention  to  their  man- 
ner of  saying  it.  They  have  always 
supposed  that  that  was  something  that 
would  take  care  of  itself.  Thus  they  give 
it  no  thought.  Some  talk  too  fluently, 
and  quality  is  sacrificed  to  quantity.  In 
a  fable,  where  a  community  of  ants  were 
discussing  man,  one  of  them  declared  that 
**the  noise  which  they  were  obliged  to 
make,  in  order  to  convey  their  ideas  to 
one  another,  was  a  signal  proof  of  their 
inferiority  and  their  paucity  of  ideas.  He 
had  known  from  a  friend  who  lived  under 
the  flooring  of  one  of  their  talking  nests 
that  a  man  would  make  a  noise  for  three 
hours  to  convey  only  two  ideas." 

The  most  prolific  source  of  the  faults 
of  utterance  is,  however,  that  of  early 
association.  Even  careful  school  train- 
ing is  often  powerless  to  correct  the  habits 
of  speech  which  have  been  acquired  by 
years  of  hearing  and  imitating.  An  emi- 
nent lecturer  on  the  English  language 
once  said  that,  while  the  study  of  gram- 
mar was  valuable  in  many  ways,  it  would 
never  teach  any  one  to  speak  correctly. 
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That,  he  declared,  could  only  be  done  by 
the  mother,  the  nurse  and  the  playmates. 
Still,  much  may  be  effected  by  continual 
personal  eflfort,  if  one  is  awakened  to  the 
necessity.  It  is  the  blind  indifference  to 
the  whole  matter,  so  often  manifested, 
which  is  the  most  hopeless  condition. 
When  we  consider  how  much  the  pleasure 
and  the  benefit  of  intercourse  is  thus 
diminished,  bow  much  time  is  wasted 
and  business  hindered  by  needless  repeti- 
tion, how  much  is  said  with  little  or  no 
effect,  because  so  badly  said,  how  much 
that  is  well  meant  utterly  fails  of  its  in- 
tent, how  many  valuable  thoughts  and 
kind  words  are  lost,  how  many  misunder- 
standings arise,  with  consequences  more 
or  less  disastrous— all  for  the  lack  of  clear 
and  distinct  and  correct  intonation,  it 
cannot  seem  to  be  a  slight  or  unimport- 
ant matter  to  cultivate  this  art.    • 

Much  is  already  being  accomplished  by 
the  various  schools  and  classes  of  elocu- 
tion ;  and  if  we  would  see  what  can  be 
done  in  this  direction  we  have  only  to 
notice  the  voice  of  a  good  actor,  whose 
h'ghtest  whisper  is  audible  to  an  entire 
audience,  or  to  witness  the  successful 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  cure  the 
distressing  infirmity  of  stuttering.  No 
training,  however,  can  dispense  with  the 
personal  care  and  watchfulness  of  the 
individual ;  and  when  this  habit  is  once 
established  and  a  clear  and  accurate 
enunciation  is  held  in  the  esteem  it  de- 
serves, the  value  of  all  verbal  communi- 
cations, and  especially  the  happiness  and 
benefit  of  our  social  intercourse,  will  be 
•increased  tenfold. — Pkila,  Ledger, 


MIRIAM. 


JOANNA   HUNTLEY. 


IT  was  my  privilege  to  know  Miriam 
very  well  during  the  four  years  of 
her  sweet  life.  I  had  not  long  been  in 
the  house  before  I  knew  that  she  was 
in  some  way  different  from  many  babies. 
She  was  at  that  time  the  only  child,  but, 
unlike  many  children  who  are  without 
little  playmates,  she  knew  how  to  amuse 
herself,  and  often  would  play  alone  by  the 
hour  perfectly  contented  and  happy.  She 
was  a  happy  child.  I  have  heard  her 
mother  say  that  when  she  was  only  a  tiny 
baby  there  would  be  days  one  after  an- 
other that  she  would  not  cry  at  all. 
One  day  Miriam  said,  as  she  looked  out 


of  the  window,  **  Mamma,  Dongo  tum- 
ming." 

** Dongo,  pet — who  is  Dongo?*'  asked 
her  mother. 

**  Don't  *oo  know  who  is  Dongo  ?  I'm 
sprised!"  (**  Surprised"  was  a  favorite 
word,  and  she  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
saying  it.)  **  Dongo  is  little  boy  plays 
wiz  me  when  I  all  alone." 

**  Where  does  Dongo  live  ?  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  him." 

*  *  In  Ind'napolis.  Little  boy  so  big  like 
me." 

She  had  heard  her  parents  often  speak 
of  Indianapolis,  and  had  been  told  that  a 
certain  aunt  lived  there. 

Her  mother  said  nothing  more  just 
then,  understanding  that  Miriam  had  an 
imaginary  playmate.  Now  she  under- 
stood many  things  that  had  hitherto 
mystified  her. 

When  Miriam  asked  for  cookies  she 
usually  wanted  two,  one  for  herself  and 
one  for  Dongo.  By  and  by  she  would 
say:  ** Dongo  all  gone  now.  Gone  to 
Ind'napolis.  Miriam  all  alone,"  and 
taking  the  other  cooky  would  slowly  eat  it. 
She  spoke  of  this  playmate  and  had  teas 
and  plays  with  him  for  more  than  a  year. 
She  seemed  to  care  for  him  more  than  she 
did  for  the  real  children  with  whom  she 
sometimes  played. 

When  a  little  sister  came  she  was  so 
delighted  that  for  weeks  I  did  not  hear 
her  mention  the  name  of  her  little  friend. 
I  thought  I  would  not  say  anything  to 
her  a1x)ut  him,  almost  hoping  that  the 
fancy  had  passed  away  ;  for  some  way  it 
gave  me  a  queer  feeling,  almost  as  though 
unseen  forms  were  her  constant  compan- 
ions, growing  more  real  to  her  each  day. 

One  day  she  said,  '*  I  don't  think  Dongo 
come  see  Miriam  any  more." 

*  *  Why  not,  dear  ! "     I  asked . 

**0,  I  tole  him  about  my  little  sister 
come,  and  he  say  he  touldn't  play  wiz  two 
little  girls.     He  all  gone  to  Ind'napolis." 

In  a  few  weeks  Dongo  was  seemingly 
forgotten,  but  often  have  I  seen  a  look 
of  expectancy  on  her  face,  a  look  as 
though  she  were  listening  to  voices  un- 
heard by  us. 

A  lady  once  said,  ''She  looks  as  though 
she  were  listening  to  the  angels." 

The  little  sister  grew,  and  never  was 
there  a  more  devoted  little  sister- mother 
than  Miriam.  She  guided  her  footsteps, 
and  taught  her  all  she  knew  of  fun  and 
cunning  ways  and  mischief, 

Yes,  Dongo  was  forgotten,  but  we  are 
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all  grateful  to  him  for  the  many  happy 
hours  he  gave  our  darling  child. 

Dear  little  Miriam !  She  plays  now 
with  the  children  on  the  golden  street. 
She  had  grown  too  fair,  she  had  grown 
too  sweet  for  the  earth  she  used  to  live  in. 

Far  down  on  the  earth  do  you  hear  them  weep? 

Said  the  little  children  up  in  heaven. 
For  the  dear  little  girl  has  gone  to  sleep  ! 
The  shadows  fall  and  the  night-clouds  sweep 

0*er  the  earth  we  used  to  live  in  ; 
But  we'll  go  and  open  the  gates  of  pearl ; 
O,  whjr  do  they  weep  for  the  dear  little  girl? 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven. 

School  Education, 


•WEERGO  WEERGEENEESE." 


BY  WM.  HAWI.EY  SMITH. 


WHO  are  they  ?  Where  did  they  come 
from  ?  What  do  they  stand  for,  any- 
how? I  knew  these  were  the  things  you 
would  think,  after  you  had  spelled  away  at 
the  above  words  for  a  few  minutes,  and  so  I 
have  set  the  questions  down  where  we  could 
all  take  a  good  look  at  them,  and  think 
what  they  really  signify — what  the  ques- 
tions signify,  I  mean.  Well,  here  is  the  story : 

A  few  days  sgo  I  happened  into  a  high 
school  and  dropped  into  a  beginning  class  in 
Latin.  They  were  just  about  the  average 
class  of  this  sort,  a  pretty  bright  lot  of  boyfe 
and  girls — mostly  girls— the  cream  of  the 
pupils  that  came  up  from  the  grammar  room 
last  year.  They  were  reciting  in  much  the 
usual  way,  rising  as  they  were  called  upon, 
and  giving  the  various  word-forms  in  de- 
clension. It  was  the  third  declension  they 
were  working  on,  and  among  the  words 
whose  forms  were  called  for  was  the  word 
spelled  V-ir-g-o, 

And  then  it  was  that  the  words  at  the 
head  of  this  paper  smote  my  ear,  as  the 
pupil  said  :  **  weergoweergeeneese,''  etc.,  etc. 

The  teacher  was  evidently  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  and  she  was  trying  her  best  to  be  a 
good  Latin  teacher,  on  the  lines  that  had 
Seen  laid  down  for  her  by  those  in  authority 
over  her.  She  put  the  pupils  through  their 
declension  paces  at  a  lively  gait  and  they 
stood  the  strain  very  well.  There  was  a 
manifest  spirit  of  earnestness,  and  some  in- 
terest in  the  class,  though  their  faces  ex- 
pressed far  more  anxiety  about,  than  delight 
in,  what  they  were  doing. 

The  pupil  gave  the  forms  of  the  word  in 
question,  using  the  pronunciation  which  I 
have  tried  to  indicate  by  the  phonic  spelling 
here  noted.  When  she  haa  finished,  the 
teacher  said : 

**Yes.  What  English  word  is  derived 
from  the  word  weergo  f  *  (I  give  the  words 
just  as  they  came  to  my  ear.) 

And  then  the  pupil  said  never  a  word,  but 
just  stood  there  with  a  sort  of  helpless  look 
in  her  eyes. 


Then  the  teacher  appealed  to  the  class  : 
**Anyonel  What  English  word  is  derived 
from  the  word  wecrgoT* 

And  still  there  was  a  profound  silence, 
while  the  helpless  look  took  possession  of 
the  eyes  of  every  member  of  tne  class  that 
was  paying  attention.  (A  boy  and  a  girl  on 
the  oack  seat  were  just  excnanging  notes 
across  the  aisle,,  and  their  eyes  did  not  look 
helpless  !    They  were  interested  !) 

And  then  the  teacher  said :  **  Why,  I'm 
sure  you  must  know,  some  of  you— some 
very  common  word  that  comes  from  weergoV  * 

But  still  the  vision  tarried,  while  the  help- 
less look  deepened  into  one  of  genuine 
trouble. 

Then  the  teacher  came  to  the  rescue,  as 
follows :  Why,  of  what  state  is  Richmond 
the  capital?" 

And  a  chorus  of  voices  replied:  ** Vir- 
ginia !*' 

**Yes,**  said  the  teacher,  and  then  she 
went  on  :  How  do  we  usually  speak  of  Mary  ^ 
the  mother  of  Jesus  ?*' 

**  Virgin  Mary,**  shouted  the  class. 

*  *  Certainly,  *  *  responded  the  teacher.  And 
then  to  the  pupil  who  was  standing,  she 
said:  **Now  what  English  words  are  de- 
rived from  ze'^^^^?*' 

Timidly,  and  with  the  rising  inflection  of 
interrogation,  which  showed  that  she  still 
did  not  see  clearly,  the  pupil  said  :  **  Vir- 
ginia?** 

*'Yes.**  said  the  teacher,  **  Virginia  and 
Vir^n.  Both  these  words  come  from  the 
Latin  word  weergo ^  And  then  she  called 
for  another  inflection. 

It  was  just  here  that  I  begged  for  a  word. 
(And  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  given  a  ver- 
batim report  of  what  took  place  m  the  class- 
room that  morning— a  report  taken  from 
notes  tiiat  I  made  on  the  spot.)  And  I  said 
to  the  class  :  **  How  is  it  that  none  of  you 
thought  of  these  words,  Virginia  and  virgin 
till  your  teacher  virtually  told  them  to  you?*  * 

The  helpless  and  troubled  look  that  had 
been  in  the  eyes  of  the  class  disappeared  in 
an  instant,  as  I  asked  this  question,  and  in 
its  place  came  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  showed  that  the  pupils  were  really 
thinking.  After  a  minute  of  knitted  brows 
a  rather  common,  but  very  matter-of-fact- 
looking  boy  raised  his  hand,  and  I  said  : 

**Well.?** 

*•  Why,  weergo  wecrgeeneese  don*t  sound  a 
bit  like  virgin  or  Virginia!*'  said  the  boy. 

And  an  approving  nod,  that  meant 
*'  You*ve  hit  it  the  first  time,**  went  around 
the  class. 

Before  I  could  say  a  word  the  teacher 
broke  in:  "Why,  of  course  that's  the 
reason.  But  the  Latin  word  v-i-r-5-0  would 
sound  like  the  English  words  virgin  or  Vir- 

finia  if  only  we  could  pronounce  our  Latin 
y  the  English  method.     I  know  that  as 
well  as  anybody.    But  we  can't  pronounce 
it  that  way.    I  would  like  to  teach  it  so,  but 
I  can't.'* 
**  And  why  not  ?**  I  asked. 
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*•  Because  I  am  not  permitted  to,**  she  re- 
plied. 

**  And  why  are  you  not  permitted  to.^**  I 
questioned. 

**  Because,"  she  said,  **  we  have  to  fit  our 
pupils  for  college,  and  the  colleges  require 
this  pronunciation  to  be  taught.  So  we 
have  to  teach  it." 

I  turned  to  the  class  and  said:  **How 
many  of  you  expect  to  go  to  college  V  and 
there  were  three  nands  raised.  There  were 
twenty-six  in  the  class. 

Then  the  recitation  went  on. 

At  recess  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  teacher 
about  the  matter.  She  was  a  very  sensible 
woman,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  among  other 
things  she  said  : 

'*!  am  thoroughly  convinced  that,  so  far 
as  real  benefit  to  the  high  school  pupils  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  far  better  to  teach 
them  the  English  pronunciation  of  Latin. 
For  the  ^reat  bulk  of  these  pupils,  the  chief 
benefit  they  will  derive  from  tneir  study  of 
Latin  will  be  the  improvement  of  their  Eng- 
lish. Very  few  of  tnem  will  ever  go  to  col- 
lege, and  of  those  who  do  go,  only  a  small 
per  cent  will  ever  become  Latin  scholars  to 
amount  to  much.  Because,**  she  added, 
**  you  and  I  know  that  the  average  college 
graduate  never  does  get  so  that  he  can  read 
Latin  so  very  well,  after  all.** 

I  nodded  my  ncknowledgements  to  the 
mild  impeachment,  and  the  young  lady 
went  on : 

**  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wise  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  make  our  teaching  of  Latin  help  the  boys 
and  girls  in  their  English,  Of  course,  the 
letters  in  the  two  languages  being  alike, 
they  have  the  sense  of  si^ht  veiy  perfectly 
adapted  to  help  them  out  in  the  derivations. 
Ana  if  they  can  add  to  this  the  sense  of 
sound,  it  will  just  double  their  chances  of 
success  in  their  work.** 

It  seemed  to  me  she  was  talking  excellent 
sense,  but  I  ventured  to  say:  •*  But  did  not 
the  Romans  pronounce  Latin  as  you  are 
teaching  your  children  to  pronounce  it?'* 

And  quick  as  a  flash  she  replied  :  '*  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  knows  whether  they 
did  or  not.  No  one  can  tell  now  how  the 
Romans  pronounced  their  Latin.  Some  ex- 
pert scholars  have  made  a  guess  at  it  that 
has  resulted  in  the  method  that  most  of  the 
colleges  now  use.  But  no  one  knows  any- 
thing about  it.** 

I  confess  I  was  a  little  surprised,  and  be- 
cause she  seemed  to  know  what  she  was 
talking  about  I  asked  her  on  what  authority 
she  made  her  last  statement.  I  write  her 
reply,  just  as  she  gave  it. 

She  said  :  **  I  am  a  graduate  of col- 
lege **  (the  word  that  should  fill  the  blank 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  colleges  in 
this  country)  **  and  my  instructor  in  Latin 
was  one  of  the  finest  language  scholars  in 
the  United  States ;  and  he  told  us  in  class 
one  day,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one 
knew  anything  about  how  the  ancient  Ra- 


mans pronounced  their  words.  And  he 
further  said  that  it  was  his  candid  opinion 
that  so  far  as  American  students  were  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  far  more  to  their  advant- 
ajje  if  they  were  taught  the  English  rather 
than  the  Roman  or  Continental  pronuncia- 
tion.** 

**But.**  she  added,  as  the  bell  rang,  and 
the  pupils  began  to  file  into  the  room,  **  it 
is  the  lad  of  the  colleges  to  use  something 
besides  the  English  pronunciation,  and  as 
our  school  is  an  accredited  school,  the  col- 
leges mark  out  our  work  for  us,  and  we 
have  to  come  to  it.  I  honestly  believe  it  is 
all  wrong,  but  what  can  I  do  about  it  ?  I 
am  only  an  every-day  teacher,  and  an  every- 
day teacher  has  little  or  no  voice  in  deter- 
mining what  her  pupils  shall  study  or  how 
they  shall  study  it** 

Then  she  tapped  the  bell  and  called  the 
next  class. 

After  I  left  the  room  I  made  the  notes 
from  which  I  have  written  this  out,  and  as 
I  have  looked  at  them  and  thought  about 
them  a  number  of  times  since  then,  I  con- 
fess that  the  whole  affair  has  made  a  great 
impression  upon  me.  Somehow  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  this  teacher  is  right  in  what 
she  said.  1  wonder  if  there  is  any  good 
reason  why  the  American  children  in  Amer- 
ican High  Schools  should  pronounce  Latin 
by  any  other  than  the  English  method.  I 
have  asked  this  question  of  more  than  a 
score  of  excellent  teachers  in  the  last  four 
weeks,  and  the  only  reply  I  have  ever  re- 
ceived is  **  The  colleges  require  it.** 

Is  that  reason  enough?  What  do  you 
think  about  it  ?—  The  Western  Teacher. 


THE  GRADUATE  OF  THE  STATE 
TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


TAKING  a  typical  lad  brought  to  the 
school  as  an  incorrigible  or  delinquent, 
Miss  Grace  Johnston,  agent  of  the  Red 
Wing,  (Minnesota)  Training  School  for 
wayward  children  shows  in  a  very  enter- 
taining way  bow  the  boy  passed  through 
the  corrective  training  ot  the  institution 
into  a  condition  where  he  not  only  had 
the  respect  of  others,  but  of  himself.  Her 
type  was  in  a  sense  a  picture  of  the  school 
itself,  now  one  of  the  best  known  in  the 
United  States  in  training  boys  and  girls 
who,  through  neglect  or  cruelty  or  through 
evil  surroundings  have  been  thrown  out 
on  the  world,  handicapped  by  bad  habits 
which  they  have  formed  and  by  their 
warped  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

A  carriage  drives  up  to  the  school.  A  man 
and  a  boy  alight.  The  man  is  a  sheriff*  or 
deputy.  He  takes  a  receipt  for  the  delivery 
of  the  boy,  and  a  new  pupil  has  begun  his 
course.  He  is  of  necessity  a  child,  for  he 
cannot  be  over  sixteen  years  of  age  nor  un- 
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der  eight  years.  The  commitment  paper 
says  that  he  was  disobedient  and  impudent ; 
that  he  ran  away  from  home  ;  that  he  stayed 
out  nights  ;  that  he  would  not  go  to  school ; 
that  he  kept  bad  company ;  that  he  had 
bad  habits ;  that  he  was  not  honest ; 
that  he  was  a  bad  boy  generally  —  an 
incorrigible.  It  does  not  tell  you,  this 
commitment  paper,  what  made  him  so— as 
Kipling  remarks,  **that  is  another  story.*' 
His  pocket  —  infallible  proof  of  a  boy*s 
natural  tastes,  for  where  his  treasures  are 
there  will  his  heart  be  also — has  two  packs 
of  cigarettes,  half  a  plug  of  tobacco,  two  or 
three  ciearette-pictures,  a  jack- knife,  a  set  of 
dice  ana  possibly  a  few  pennies  or  dimes. 

His  eyes  tell  a  story  of  their  own  in  har- 
mony with  cigarettes  and  late  hours.  He 
has  a  neglected,  homeless  look,  and  every 
line  of  his  face  indicates  the  habit  of  his 
mind— reckless,  defiant,  intolerant  of  au- 
thority or  restraint. 

Obedience  is  the  first  law  of  the  school, 
and  since  it  is  true  that  from  the  time  of 
Adam  and  Eve  the  sins  of  the  world  have 
been  brought  about  by  disobedience,  promi- 
nence should  be  given  to  the  primal  cause  of 
his  wickedness.  When  the  reveille  sounds 
he  rises  ;  when  the  order  is  given  to  march, 
he  marches ;  when  he  is  told  to  come,  he 
comes  ;  and  when  he  is  told  to  go,  he  goes. 
Not  only  is  instant  obedience  required,  but 
pleasant  obedience  is  insisted  upon. 

The  boy  enters  upon  a  life  of  absolute  re- 
gularity. He  is  clean  ;  he  goes  to  bed  every 
night  of  his  life  at  8:30  o'clock  ;  he  gets  up 
at  5:45  o'clock  every  morning— (a  half  hour 
earlier  in  the  summer);  he  eats  three  plain, 
wholesome  meals  every  day  ;  he  has  regular 
hours  for  work  and  play.  His  body,  weak- 
ened by  the  irregular  life  he  has  been  lead- 
ing, is  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  re- 
gular regime,  and,  from  tne  stupefying  ef- 
fects of  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco — and 
oflen  liquor— his  mind  and  nerves  recover 
their  normal  tone.  He  goes  to  school  half 
of  the  day ;  he  works  the  other  half,  with 
the  noon  period  and  Saturday  afternoon  for 
play.  All  manner  of  boys'  games  are  his, 
and  he  has  a  half- hour's  military  drill  after 
breakfast.  Round  shoulders  straighten  up, 
narrow  chests  expand,  shuffling  gaits  dis- 
appear. 

He  is  entered  in  his  proper  grade  of  school 
and  spends  four  hours  every  day  during  five 
days  of  the  week  in  study  in  a  school  where 
there  is  no  **playing  hookey."  School  dis- 
cipline is  rigidly  maintained,  but  extra 
credits  are  given  for  good  work. 

Not  many  children  are  lazy— their  activity 
improperly  directed  gets  them  into  mischief. 
Keep  a  boy  busy  and  make  him  happy  and 
he  is  reasonably  safe.  In  this  school  every 
moment  is  occupied.  The  new  boy  may  ble 
initiated  into  any  one  of  eighteen  trades. 
He  cares  for  the  horses  and  cattle,  or  works 
in  the  engine  or  dynamo  room,  or  bakes, 
washes  and  irons,  or  learns  the  printer's 
trade — he  enters  into  all  the  activities  of  the 


institution.    Ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 

trading  about  the  school  grounds  has  been 
one  by  the  boys  ;  they  have  aided  in  laying 
out  drives,  making  cement  walks  and  pat- 
ting down  tiling,  while  the  immense  bam 
on  the  place  is  the  work  of  the  boys  from 
foundation  to  peak. 

There  are  daily  religious  services,  a  cate- 
chism for  the  Catholic  lads  and  Bible  study 
for  all.  Industry,  patience,  self-control, 
the  mastery  over  degrading  habits— these 
are  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  lad  in  his 
new  life. 

At  last  the  boy  who  came  with  the  sheriff 
stands  again  at  the  door  of  the  school.  He 
is  'in  honor"  now,  as  it  is  called;  he  is  about 
to  leave  for  a  furlough.  His  brain  is  clear, 
his  heart  is  light,  he  is  respectful  and  polite; 
he  no  longer  thinks  it  a  smart  thing  to  be 
tough.  He  wants  to  prove  to  his  world  that 
he  can  be  a  gentleman  and  that  he  knows  a 
thing  or  two  worth  knowing.  Eieht  boys 
out  often  will  tell  the  first  persons  tney  meet 
that  they  are  out  of  the  training-school— they 
are  proud  of  it.  When  the  boy  leaves,  he 
takes  with  him  his  furlough  agreement, 
which  is  his  diploma.  He  is  not  fully  gradu- 
ated, for  by  the  law  of  the  state  he  is  under 
the  legal  lurisdiction  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers of  the  school  until  he  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age.    His  home  has  been  investi- 

fated,  and  if  unworthy  in  the  sense  of  being 
egraded,  inharmonious  or  unsafe  for  him  to 
return  to,  a  better  home  stands  waiting  for 
him  and  employment  of  some  kind  is  ready 
to  his  hands.  No  period  of  idleness  is  al- 
lowed at  the  beginning  of  his  new  career,  in 
which  to  allow  him  to  renew  old  acqnaint- 
ances  or  to  fall  back  into  his  old,  lazy,  reck- 
less ways. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  174  children 
left  the  school— 151  boys  and  twenty- five 
girls.  The  boys  greatly  outnumber  the 
girls,  the  ratio  being  6  to  i.  Only  one  girl 
m  the  last  two  and  one-half  years  hks  re- 
turned to  the  school  in  disgrace,  and  only 
twenty-five  of  the  174  boys  were  returned  for 
violation  of  their  furlough — fourteen  for  un- 
satisfactory conduct  and  eleven  for  crime. 

So  far  as  possible  the  graduates  are  sent 
into  the  country,  unless  they  have  shown 
an  aptitude  for  a  trade  which  can  be  followed 
only  in  town.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
twenty  children  came  back  to  the  school  *4n 
honor' ' ;  the  school  welcomes  them  back,  too, 
if  they  feel  that  they  need  help  from  falling 
again  into  old  habits ;  then  it  helps  them 
out  again  as  soon  as  the  child  is  safe. — 
Child  Study  Monthly, 


The  road  that  leads  to  that  mystic  land 

Is  strewn  with  pitiful  wrecks, 
And  the  ships  that  have  sailed  for  its  shining 
strand 

Bear  skeletons  on  their  decks. 
It  is  further  at  noon  than  it  was  at  dawn. 

And  further  at  night  than  at  noon  ; 
Ob  !  let  us  beware  of  that  land  down  there — 

The  land  of  •*  Pretty  Soon.  "-iff.  W.  Wilcox. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JQURWALu 

LANCASTER,  FBBRUARY,  1898. 

More  people  drown  in  the  glass  than  in  the  sea.' 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  mav  be  ave  sticken'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
-when  ye're  sleepin*.— Sco/cA  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
•ufferer,  a  sod,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— /)«Ci(^r. 

I  expect  to j>as8  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow  creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
— Edward  Courtney :  Bngraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

K.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       ....       J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


''PHE  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
1  School  Directors  will  hold  their  an- 
nual convention  in  the  Supreme  Court 
room  at  Harrisburg,  February  9th  and 
loth.  This  Association  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  leading  cities  of  the  State, 
and  from  organized  County  Associations 
of  School  Boards.  The  programme  will 
be  a  good  one;  and  we  hope  to  greet  the 
largest  body  of  live  and  energetic  school 
directors  that  has  yet  assembled  at  this 
important  convention. 


Thb  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten Union  will  convene  at  the 
Philadelphia  Normal  School,  Thirteenth 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  on  February 
18th.  The  training  of  the  Kindergarten 
will  be  discussed  by  Mrs.  Alice  Putnam, 
of  Chicago,  and  Miss  I^aura  Fisher,  of 
Boston.  At  the  public  meeting  in  the 
evening  there  will  be  addresses  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  of  Brooklyn,  topic  to  be 
announced,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  on  "Infancy  and  Education." 
On  February  19th  there  will  be  a  confer- 
ence in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon 
a  reception  to  delegates.  In  the  evening, 
addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Miss  Susan 
Blow,  James  L.  Hughes,  Superintendent 
Schools,  Toronto,  and  Dr.  Lightner  Wit- 
mer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  **  The  Kindergarten  as  a  Psychological 
Laboratory.  * '  It  is  expected  that  between 
200  and  300  kindergartners  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  of  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  is  president  of  the  Union, 
which  is  composed  of  upwards  of  thirty 
branch  associations  of  kindergartners,  or- 


ganized in  as  many  cities  of  the  United 
States.  The  National  Kindergarten  Union 
was  organized  in  1892  at  Saratoga,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation. In  1895  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Boston,  and  in  1896  the 
first  convention  was  held  in  New  York. 


CHATTANOOGA  MEETING. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  February  22,  23 
and  24,  with  headquarters  at  the  New 
Southern  hotel.  The  programme  is  very 
rich  in  matter  and  in  the  names  both  of 
those  who  will  read  papers  and  of  those 
who  are  to  follow  in  the  discussions.  The 
Round  Table  of  the  Herbartian  Society, 
Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  president,  will  present  for  discus- 
sion two  theses,  the  first  by  Arnold 
Tompkins,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
on  ** Observation  and  Application;"  and 
the  second  by  Charles  A.  McMurray,  on 
the  *' Value  of  Herbart*s  Pedagogical 
Doctrines  for  Secondary  Education."  The 
Educational  Press  Association,  John  Mac- 
Donald  president,  will  consider  the 
*•  Scope  of  Educational  Journalism,"  and 
other  matters  of  practical  interest. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence are :  President  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  ist  Vice- 
President,  F.  B.  Cooper,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa ;  2nd  Vice-President,  E.  H.  Mark, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Secretary,  W.  S.  Steele, 
Galesburg,  111.  The  executive  committee 
are  the  officers  of  the  Department  and 
{ex'officio)  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  Winona, 
Minnesota. 

PROGRAMME  OP  EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY  MORNING. 

Addresses  of  Welcome— Qovtmox  Robert 
L.  Taylor.  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Mayor  E.  Wat- 
kins,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

/Response— Henry  Houck,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Township  High  SchoolSXaXA  Supt. 
C.  J.  Baxter.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Discussion—l^  by  State  Supt.  J.  Q. 
Emery,  Madison,  Wis.;  State  Supt.  W.  W. 
Stetson,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Conference:  2^0 p.  tn. 

Educational  Problems  in  the  South — Con- 
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ducted  by  G.  G.  Bond,  Supt.  City  Schools, 
Athens,  Ga. 

1.  "What  kind  of  Normal  Training  should 
the  Common  School  Teacher  of  the  South 
receive?  E.  C.  Branson,  Professor  Peda- 
gogy, State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga. 

2.  A  Plan  for  the  Better  Supervision  of 
the  Common  Schools.  Chas.  D.  Mclver, 
President  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

3.  What  the  Ne^ro  Gets  from  Common 
School  Education  m  the  South,  and  "What 
He  Gives  to  it.  James  K.  Powers,  President 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Each  paper  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion. 

8p,  m,— Report  of  Comtnittee  on  Elementafy 
Schools— )o\in  Dewey,  Chicago,  Chairman. 

The  Alission  of  the  Elementary  School— 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Professor  Pedagogy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelpnia. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

What  can  Child  Study  Contribute  to  the 
Science  of  Education?— VdL^rs  by  Prof.  J.  P. 
Gordy,  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  Prof.  R.  P.  Hal- 
leck,  Louisville,  Ky.    Discussion, 

2 :  30— Conference  on  School  Hygiene—Qon- 
ducted  by  SuptG.  V.  Buchanan,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

1 .  Lighting  and  Seating  of  School  Rooms, 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
l^n  minute  discussions  by  Supt.  F.  Louis 
Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Supt.  J.  R. 
Preston,  "Water  Valley,  Miss. 

2.  Ventilation  of  School  Rooms,  by  Asst. 
Supt.  A.  P.  Marble,  New  York  City.  Ten 
minute  discussions  by  State  Supt.  S.  M. 
Inglis,  Springfield,  111.,  and  Supt.  J.  L. 
HoUoway,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

3.  Contagious  Diseases,  by  Supt.  T.  A. 
Mott,  Richmond,  Ind.  Ten  minute  discus- 
sions by  Supt.  J.  H.  Snyder.  Tifl&n,  Ohio, 
and  Supt.  C.  N.  Kendal,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

8p,  m, — The  Influence  of  Music  and  Music 
Study  upon  Character— Prof.  A.  J.  Gant- 
voort.  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Value  of  the  Traeic  and  the  Comic  in 
Education — Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  "Washington,  D.C.  Discussion. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Vacation  Schools— FsLuer  by  Richard  Wa- 
terman, Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 

Continuous  Sessions  at  Normal  Schools — 
Paper  by  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

Discussion— hed  by  Supt.  A.  T.  Barrett, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.:  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle, 
Lancaster,   Pa.;   Supervisor   D.    L.    Ellis, 
Asheville,  N.  C.    Business  Session. 
Conference:  230 p,  m. 

Subject— Grading  and  Promotion  with 
Reference  to  the  Individual  Needs  of  Pupils. 
Conducted  by  Edward  R.  Shaw,  School  of 
Pedagogy,  New  York  University. 

Paper-^Qome  New  England  Plans  and 
Conclusions  Drawn  from  a  Study  of  Grading 
and  Promotion,  Dr.  John  T.  Prince,  Agent 
Mass.  Board  of  Education. 

Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Sutton, 
School  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Texas. 


Paper— FlsLU  of  the  North  Side  Schools  of 
Denver,  Supt.  James  N.  Van  Sickle,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Discussion— Opened  by  Supt  Chas.  B. 
Gilbert,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Paper-'The  Elizabeth  Plan,  Supt.  Wm. 
J.  Shearer.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Discussion— Opened  by  Supt.  R.  H.  Hal- 
sey,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

8  p.  m, — Realizing  the  Final  Aim  of  Edu- 
cation—President S.  T.  Scovel,  University 
at  Wooster,  Ohio. 

At  the  Conference  of  State  Superintend- 
ents, Grace  Espy  Patton,  State  Supt.  of 
Public  Instruction,  Colorado,  chairman,  the 
following  will  be  read  on  successive  days  : 

Paper— '  'M  inimum  Preparation  for  Teach- 
ing," Price  Thomas,  State  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction,  Tennessee. 

Discussion — O.  T.  Corson,  State  School 
Commissioner,  Ohio;  Estelle  Reel,  State 
Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Wyoming. 

Paper—**  Reciprocal  Recognition  of  State 
and  Normal  School  Diplomas  by  the 
States,"  Z.  X.  Snyder,  President  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Colorado.    General  Discussion. 

Paper— **  l/LediQsX  Examination  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  Public  Schools,"  W.  B.  Powell, 
Supt.  of  District  of  Columbia.  Discussion — 
Junius  Jordan,  State  Supt.  of  Arkansas. 

HOTELS. 

The  New  Southern  Hotel— $2,00  a  day  on 
all  floors  when  two  occupy  a  room  ;  $3.00  a 
day  when  one  occupies  a  room. 

The  Read  House'-$2,oo  a  day  when  two 
occupy  a  room  except  on  parlor  floor  and  for 
rooms  with  bath,  wnich  will  be  I3.00  a  day. 

Rossmore—^eg\}\2iX  rate  $2.00  and  $2.50. 
Reduction  25  per  cent,  if  two  occupy  a  room. 

The  European  Hotel  offers  43  furnished 
rooms  at  50  cents,  75  cents  and  $1.00  per 
day,  according  to  size  and  location.  Regular 
meals  25  cts.    Rooms  with  or  without  meals. 

The  inn  on  Lookout  Mountain  will  open 
February  10.   Rates,  $2.00,  $2.50,  fe.oo,  fe.50. 

A /dine  Hotel— $2.00  per  day;  $1.50  per  day 
if  more  than  one  person  occupy  a  room. 

RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  South-Eastem  Passenger  Association 
has  granted  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip;  tickets  good  for  the  goin^  trip  Feb. 
20th,  2ist  and  22d,  and  return  until  Feb.  28th. 

The  Central  Passenger  Association  has 
granted  the  same  rate;  tickets  good. for  the 
going  trip  Feb.  20th  and  21st,  and  for  return 
until  Feb.  28th. 

All  tickets  must  be  stamped  and  counter- 
signed at  Chattanooga  before  return. 

One  and  One-third  Fare  for  Round  Trip. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association  lines 
grant  one  and  one-third  fare  from  point  of 
starting  to  their  eastern  gateways,  namely, 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  from  which 
points  the  one  fare  ofiered  by  the  Central 
Passenger  Association  will  be  available. 
Certificates  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  fare 
paid  from  the  initial  point  to  the  gateway 
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These  certificates  will  be  executed 
in  Chattanooga,  and  will  be  good  for  return 
from  the  respective  gateways  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  named  below. 

The  Trunk  Line  and  New  England  Asso- 
ciation grant  one  and  one-third  fare  for 
round  trip  on  the  certificate  plan,  to  apply 
for  the  entire  distance  from  the  point  of 
starting  to  Chattanooga,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  which  also  apply,  as  stated 
above,  to  the  certificates  ol  the  Western 
Passenger  Association : 

First— Each  person  desiring  the  excur- 
sion rate  must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket 
(either  limited  or  unlimited)  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  for  which  he  will  pay  the  regular 
fare,  and  must  obtain  from  the  Ticket  Agent 
a  printed  certificate  of  purchase  of  the  stand- 
ard form,  showing  fare  paid  and  route  or 
routes  traveled  on  the  goine  trip. 

Second — If  through  tickets  cannot  be 
procured  at  the  starting  point,  parties  will 
purchase  to  the  nearest  point  where  such 
through  tickets  can  be  obtained,  and  there 
purchase  through  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
requesting  a  certificate  from  the  Ticket 
Agent  where  each  purchase  is  made. 

Third — Tickets  for  the  return  journey  will 
be  sold,  by  the  Ticket  Agent  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  at  one-third  the  first-class  limited 
fare,  only  to  those  holding[  certificates  signed 
by  the  Ticket  Agent  at  points  where  through 
tickets  to  place  of  meeting  were  purchased, 
countersigned  by  I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer 
of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
certifying  that  the  holder  has  been  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  meetings  as  a  member  of  the 
N,  E,  A,,  visaed  by  the  Special  Agent  of 
the  South  Eastern  Passenger  Association, 
who  will  be  in  attendance  on  February  23d 
and  24th  only. 

Fourth — Certificates  are  not  transferable. 
The  National  Educational  Association  has 
agreed  to  redeem  at  full  fare  any  tickets  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  ticket  broker  for  sale  or 
which  have  been  transferred  and  used  by  any 
one  other  than  the  original  owner.  No  con- 
cessions on  rates  will  be  made  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  secure  certificate  of  purchase^  or  0/ fail- 
ure to  have  the  same  properly  executed  at 
Chattanooga^  on  the  23a  or  24th  of  February, 

It  is  believed  that  those  living  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  New  England  and  Trunk  Wne 
Associations  will  find  it  advisable  to  pur- 
chase tickets  at  full  fare  to  the  gateways  of 
the  Southern  and  Central  Passenger  Asso- 
ciations, namely,  Washington,  D.  C,  Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo,  etc.,  and  thence  avail  them- 
selves of  the  one  half  rate  offered  by  the 
Southeastern  and  Central  Passenger  Asso- 
ciations. 

It  is  also  advised  that  party  rates  may  be 
secured  on  favorable  terms.  In  this  con- 
nection the  following  announcement  is 
made  for  the  information  of  those  interested: 

Mr.  A.  E.  Winship,  No.  3  Somerset  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  arranged  a  thoroughly 
first- class  excursion,  including  fare  both 
ways,  sleeping  car  and  meals  en  route,  and 


accommodations  at  the  headquarters  hotel 
at  Chattanooga,  through  the  entire  session, 
from  Boston  for  l^.oo  all  rail,  $56.00  by 
boat ;  from  New  York  for  $47.00  ;  from  Phil- 
adelphia for  ^i4-50 ;  and  from  Washington 
for  $33.50.  ^rly  applications  for  rooms 
and  sleeping  car  reservations  should  be 
made  to  Mr.  Winship. 


LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS. 


THE  last  report  for  1896,  of  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, gives  the  amount  expended  for 
public  education  in  the  United  States  as 
$184,453,780,  or  $2.61  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation. The  number  of  pupils  in  public 
schools  was  14,465,371;  in  private  insti- 
tutions, 1,531,826;  in  various  special 
schools,  4i8,ooo~making  a  grand  total 
of  16,415, 197.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance in  public  schools  was  9,747,015,  or  67 
per  cent,  on  enrollment.  The  number  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  400,- 
325,  males  130,366  and  females  269,959. 
The  average  monthly  wages  of  male 
teachers  $47.37,  female  ^0.24.  The 
number  of  school  houses  was  240,968;  and 
the  estimated  value  of  all  school  property, 
$455'948,i64.  The  number  of  churches 
is  142,521,  with  23,334  lialls,  private 
houses,  etc.,  used  as  places  of  worship. 
The  number  of  clergymen,  not  including 
lay  preachers,  is  111,036.  The  value  of 
churchproperty  is  estimated  at  $679  630,- 
139.  These  are  figures  of  light;  and  now 
for  those  of  darkness. 

The  average  annual  "drink  bill"  of 
the  country,  that  is,  money  spent  for 
spirituous  liquors,  is  carefully  estimated 
by  the  best  authorities  upon  this  question 
at  eleven  hundred  million  dollars($i,  100,- 
000,000).  The  bill  for  tobacco  in  one  year 
is  about  $680,000,000.  That  for  bread  is 
about  $550,000,000,  or  just  one  half  that 
for  intoxicating  liquors  during  a  single 
year.  The  statistics  seem  to  show  that 
the  number  of  drunkards  is  about  1,600,- 
000,  of  whom  eighty  thousand  die  an- 
nually, to  say  nothing  of  women  and 
children  suffering  and  dying  from  lack 
of  food  and  exposure  due  to  the  habits  of 
those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  number  of 
penitentiaries  in  the  United  States  is  52, 
of  jails  about  17,000.  The  average  num- 
ber yearly  incarcerated  for  longer  and 
shorter  terms  is  about  900,000.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  their  maintenance,  etc., 
is  $100,000,000;  and  the  value  of  build- 
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ings  and  grounds  about  $500,000,000. 
The  number  of  licensed  drinking  places 
is  235.500.  The  capital  invested  in  dis- 
tilleries is  $31,000,000;  in  breweries, 
$232,471,200.  The  combined  gross  pro- 
fits, after  deducting  wages  and  cost  of 
raw  material,  is  estimated  at  sixty-seven 
per  cent.  More  than  half  the  capital  in- 
vested in  these  distilleries  and  breweries 
belongs  to  English  and  German  syndi- 
cates, and  the  profits  of  this  direful  traffic 
go  out  of  the  country  in  gold.  If  this 
capital  were  invested  in  useful  enterprises 
it  IS  believed  that  employment  would  be 
given  to  1,300,000  more  men  than  under 
existing  circumstances.  This  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  "hard  times'*  problem.  A 
governor  of  Ohio  said  some  time  ago  that 
tiiedxink  habit  cost  that  State  $70,000,000, 
against  which  there  was  paid  into  the 
public  treasury  for  licenses,  etc.,  about 
$3  500,000.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
figures  are  for  Pennsylvania,  but  suppose 
their  disparity  to  be  even  greater. 

These  appalling  figures,  with  all  their 
frightful  significance,  contrast  strangely, 
and  more  strongly  than  ever,  in  this  day 
of  light  and' knowledge.  The  old  and 
deadly  strife  goes  on,  of  good  with  evil, 
light  with  darkness,  heaven  with  hell. 


BISHOP  SPALDING'S  LATEST 
BOOK.* 


DURING  the  past  year  we  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  quote  from  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Spalding  on  Educa- 
tion, and  in  the  present  issue  we  insert 
'*  Ideals,*'  a  chapter  from  one  of  his  earlier 
books.  To  the  three  volumes  mentioned 
in  a  former  issue  of  The  Journal  he  has 
added  a  fourth.  In  felicity  of  style,  these 
volumes  surpass  the  four  famous  essays 
of  Herbert  Spencer  on  Education.  Like 
the  great  English  philosopher.  Bishop 
Spalding  assumes  that  education  is  a  pre- 
paration for  life.  He  would  probably 
find  no  fault  with  Herbert  Spencer's  de- 
finition of  education  as  a  preparation 
for  complete  living.  But  his  views 
of  life  are  very  diflTerent.  He  lays 
the  chief  stress  upon  the  higher  life, 
whilst  Spencer  deals  mainly  with  the 
things  of  the  lower  life.  Let  any  one  re- 
call the  latter's  classification  of  the  lead- 
itif^  kinds  of  human  activity,  and  he  will 

*  Thoughts  and  Theories  of  Ijfe  and  Educa- 
tion, by  J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria.  Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.00. 


perceive  why  the  earnest  teacher  turns 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  the  writings  of 
Bishop  Spalding,  which  emphasize  the 
life  of  thought  and  faith  and  hope  and 
love — the  life  that  is  centered  in  God  and 
that  stretches  from  time  into  eternity. 

Let  us  pause  to  note  the  contrast. 
Spencer  seeks  to  classify,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  the  leading  kinds  of 
activity  which  constitute  human  life.  His 
arrangement  is  the  following:  i.  Those 
activities  which  directly  minister  to  self- 

E reservation;  2.  Those  activities  which, 
y  securing  the  necessaries  of  life,  indi- 
rectly minister  to  self  preservation  ;  3. 
Those  activities  which  have  for  their  end 
the  rearing  and  discipline  of  offspring;  4. 
Those  activities  which  are  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  proper  social  and  po- 
litical relations;  5.  Those  miscellaneoas 
activities  which  make  up  the  leisure  part 
of  life,  devoted  to  the  gratification  ot  the 
tastes  and  the  feelings.  This  classifica- 
tion leaves  very  little  room  for  the  human- 
ities and  for  the  things  which  really  make 
life  worth  living.  For  science,  Spencer 
has  the  highest  regard  because  it  helps 
man  to  conquer  nature  and  to  utilize  the 
forces  of  the  material  world  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Nature  he  invar- 
iably spells  with  a  capital  letter,  as  if  it 
were  a  divinity.  For  literature  and  his- 
tory he  has  little  use.  Of  the  life  of  faith 
and  hope  and  love  he  has  no  adequate 
conception.  Hence  from  his  writings  we 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Bishop  Spalding 
with  a  feeling  of  intense  satisfaction.  By 
him  the  things  of  the  mind  are  estimated 
at  their  true  value.  In  his  view  complete 
living  is  possible  only  through  commu- 
nion with  God,  with  nature  and  with  our 
fellow- men.  **  To  attempt  to  gain  knowl- 
edge without  the  faith  and  feeling  that 
God  lives  within  His  universe,  that  na- 
ture is  His  vesture,  and  thou  thyself  a 
member  of  the  whole  human  organism, 
is  to  take  the  path  which  leads  to  hope- 
less doubt,  and  to  intellectual  despair." 
"Strive  ceaselessly  to  increase  thy  power 
of  admiration,  enthusiasm,  reverence  and 
awe;  for  God  is  with  thee  and  in  all  thou 
beholdest  and  knowest;  and  if  thou  be 
great  enough  and  pure  enough,  thou 
Shalt  feel  His  presence  and  rejoice  in 
Him  and  His  work."  In  reading  the 
Bishop's  exhortations  to  faith  and  hope 
in  God,  to  the  cultivation  of  love  tor 
everything  that  is  great  and  grand  and 
good  in  the  universe,  one  feels  as  if  he 
were    breathing   the    atmosphere   of   a 
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higher  world,  and  as  if  life  had  a  mean- 
ing fuller  and  richer  than  the  things  of 
time  and  space. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  the  book 
does  not  mention  Spencer's  views,  al- 
though indirectly  it  is  the  severest  criti- 
cism upon  them  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  comparison  that  we  have  drawn 
should  not  lead  any  reader  to  infer  that 
the  Bishop  ignores  the  need  of  education 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
It  is  only  among  college  professors  whom 
salaries  derived  from  liberal  endowments 
have  raised  above  the  struggle  for  bread, 
that  we  hear  contemptuous  remarks  con- 
cerning bread  studies.  For  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  human  race  life  is  a  strug- 
gle for  existence,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  must  be  within  reach  of  him  who 
would  rightly  think  and  believe.  In 
other  words,  the  higher  life  is  conditioned 
by  the  lower.  It  is  hard  to  think  and  to 
pray  when  the  stomach  is  gnawing  with 
hunger.  It  is  hard  to  cherish  faith  and 
to  exercise  hope  when  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  not  to  be  had  for  wife  and  children. 

Therefore  a  system  of  education  that 
does  not  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a 
people,  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  school  is  as  much  a  part  of  life 
as  business  and  society  and  home,  that 
the  public  school  is  but  one  of  the  factors 
which  are  needful  in  fitting  the  individ- 
ual for  complete  living,  and  that  the  best 
things  in  life — yea,  the  things  which 
alone  make  life  worth  living — are  not 
found  in  what  we  eat  and  drink  and  wear, 
nor  in  the  houses  we  inhabit,  nor  in  the 
luxuries  which  we  enjoy  and  the  ameni- 
ties which  fill  our  leisure  hours,  but 
rather  in  the  higher  life  of  the  soul,  which 
centers  in  God  and  is  linked  with  eternity. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  teacher  of  peda- 
gogy can  lead  his  students  from  Spencer's 
essays  to  the  writings  of  Spalding,  there 
to  find  a  presentation  of  the  other  things 
which  are  needed  to  give  them  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  is  involved  in  com- 
plete living. 

Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
thoughts  and  theories  which  life  and  edu- 
cation suggest ;  the  fifth  treats  of  books, 
and  the  sixth  is  substantially  the  address 
delivered  by  Bishop  Spalding  before  the 
great  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  We  have  read 
these  chapters  again  and  again,  and  with 
each  perusal  find  in  them  new  incentives 
to  effort  in  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 


tion; and  it  is  only  when  we  take  up  the 
pen  of  the  critic  and  the  reviewer  that 
despair  fills  our  heart.  To  reproduce  his 
ideas  in  other  language  is  impossible. 
His  thoughts  are  gems  which  would  be 
marred  in  resetting  them.  That  he  paints 
ideals  which  cannot  be  fully  realized  in 
any  system  of  schools,  public,  parochial 
or  private,  is  indeed  apparent;  but  the 
race  will  cease  to  make  progress  as  soon 
as  those  who  teach  the  young  cease  to 
cherish  ideals  above  anything  they  have 
been  able  to  realize  in  their  school  work. 


COMPARISON  OF  GOVERNMENTS. 


ON  Washington's  birthday  and  on  the 
fourth  of  July  we  hear  much  in  praise 
of  our  system  of  government.  Its  merits 
are  described  in  glowing  colors.  Its  su- 
periority is  lauded  to  the  skies.  Listen- 
ing to  the  flow  of  oratory  on  these  occa- 
sions, we  are  led  to  believe  that  we  have 
in  all  respects  the  best  government  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  the  schools  we  study 
the  federal  government  as  if  this  com- 
prised our  whole  duty  in  preparing  pupils 
for  citizenship  in  a  free  republic. 

Undoubtedly  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  depends  upon  our  knowledge 
of  the  government  at  Washington  and 
upon  fidelity  to  its  best  interests  when  we 
cast  our  votes  at  the  polls.  Outside  of 
the  postofiBce  and  the  commodities  whose 
price  is  afiected  by  tariff  legislation,  we 
can  hardly  tell  where  the  administration 
of  the  national  government  affects  the 
daily  life  of  the  average  citizen.  The 
State  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
touches  our  daily  life  at  many  points. 
The  administration  of  justice,  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  the  tenure  of  property,  the 
building  of  roads,  trolley  lines  and  rail- 
roads, the  support  of  the  schools  and  of 
the  poor,  the  care  of  public  health,  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  a  hundred  other 
things  within  the  province  of  the  State 
government  could  easily  be  named. 
Hence,  the  comparison  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment with  the  National  government, 
of  the  State  constitution  with  the  Federal 
constitution,  and  a  study  of  the  functions 
of  each  may  well  claim  the  attention  of 
every  teacher  and  every  pupil.  But  our 
study  of  civics  should  not  end  at  this 
point.  It  should  embrace  a  comparative 
study  of  the  leading  governments  of 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
wherein  we  have  the  best  form  of  govern- 
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ment  and  wherein  our  government  can  be 
improved.  If  one  listens  to  our  stump 
speakers  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
some  things  need  mending.  The  daily 
papers  are  full  of  the  same  thought. 
And,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
our  system  of  government  has  not  reached 
perfection.  The  agitation  for  reform 
shows  the  convictions  of  the  multitudes. 
Very  many  believe  that  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  still  an  unsolved  problem  in 
America.  If  this  be  true,  we  should  be 
ready  to  accept  good  advice  from  any 
quarter.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to 
learn  from  other  countries  and  to  allow 
his  feet  to  be  guided  by  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience— be  it  our  own  or  that  of  other 
nations.  A  knowledge  of  what  has 
worked  well  in  other  lands  will  be  help- 
ful in  directing  our  efforts  at  reform. 

Man  is  by  nature  disposed  to  kick.  An 
object  on  the  pavement  he  may  kick  for 
half  a  square,  provided  the  kicking  does 
not  hurt  himself  or  his  neighbors.  There 
is  the  rub.  We  always  prefer  to  reform 
somebody  far  fix)m  home.  When  the  re- 
form is  to  affect  ourselves  or  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live,  we  begin  to 
hesitate.  Take  the  case  of  the  man  who 
is  vested  with  almost  unlimited  power 
under  our  State  Government — the  super- 
visor of  public  roads.  He  can  spend  as 
much  upon  the  public  roads  as  he  sees 
fit  and  apply  the  money  as  he  pleases. 
As  a  consequence  Pennsylvania  has  been 
spending  annually  upon  its  highways  an 
average  of  $48.00  per  mile ;  and  in  most 
cases  there  is  no  improvement  from  year 
to  year.  No  one  will  deny  that  if  the 
money  had  been  expended  in  the  right 
way,  we  might  have  good  roads  all  over 
the  State,  and  that  if  there  had  been  a 
similar  amount  of  misgovemment  at  Har- 
risburg  or  Washington,  there  would  have 
been  a  revolution  long  ago.  But  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  vote  for  a  reform  in  municipal 
and  home  government  as  for  the  reform 
of  the  State  and  National  governments. 
Recently  the  writer  visited  a  township 
that  boasted  of  thirteen  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Supervisor ;  and  the  condition  of 
the  public  roads  was  not  a  whit  better 
than  during  a  former  visit  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

Another  office  vested  with  almost  un- 
limited power  is  that  of  school  director. 
Said  a  Judge  not  long  ago:  ''I  know  of 
no  body  of  men  possessing  greater  power 
than  a  school  board,  unless  it  is  some  other 
^ool    board."     The    extravagance   of 


some  school  boards  in  the  purchase  of 
cyclopedias,  manikin  charts,  relief  maps, 
mathematical  blocks  and  high-priced 
globes,  has  involved  in  many  districts  an 
expenditure  of  money  thatwould  lengthen 
the  school  term  from  six  to  seven,  eight 
and  nine  months  without  a  cent  of  addi- 
tional taxation.  Here  is  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  a  comparative  study  of  gov- 
ernment and  for  earnest  efforts  at  reform. 
When  we  have  made  things  right  in 
township,  county,  borough  and  city  gov- 
ernment, the  experience  thus  gained  will 
help  us  to  see  clearly  the  things  that  need 
reforming  in  the  government  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation.  Any  other  policy  makes 
us  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  that 
portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which 
says :  *  *  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
Shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote 
out  of  thy  brother's  eye.** 


SOME  PLEASANT  WORDS, 


IN  a  Lancaster  newspaper  of  recent  date 
it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  come  sud- 
denly upon  this  paragraph  from  a  letter 
of  an  old  high  school  boy,  a  graduate  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  the  missionary  work  in  Japan, 
where  he  has  many  young  men  in  his 
classes,  teaching  them  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  always  gratifying  to  know 
that  boys  of  sterling  quality  who  go  out 
here  and  there  into  the  world  have  such 
memories  of  school  life.     Says  The  Era: 

**Prof.  Paul  L.  Gerhard,  writing  from 
Sendai,  Japan,  to  friends  in  this  city,  says: 
*  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  Prof.  Mc- 
Caskey,  of  the  High  School,  has  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  prose  and  poetry. 
He  will  live  in  the  affections  of  his  pu- 
pils and  in  his  literary  works  long  after 
he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  His  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection  and  his  Lincoln 
Collection  have  made  him  known  the 
world  over,  1  suppose,  and  the  good  in- 
fluence of  his  work  in  these  lines  will  be 
lasting.  It  was  almost  like  meeting  an 
old  friend  when  I  found  some  time  ago  in 
Tokio  his  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection 
in  a  Japanese  book  store.  Just  think  of 
it!  the  book  so  precious  to  the  High 
School  boys  of  Lancaster,  on  sale  in  a 
Japanese  book  store  in  Japan  1  I  bought 
two  numbers,  and  expect  to  get  the  others 
in  due  time.*  ** 

That   very   live  journal    in    the    far 
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South,  The  Florida  School  Exponent^  of 
Jacksonville,  says:  **The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  for  October  may  with 
propriety  be  called  a  Klondike  of  educa- 
tional gems.  Sixty-three  pages  of  closely 
printed  inspiration  is  the  size  of  it.  It  is 
beyond  question  the  most  valuable  num- 
ber of  a  school  journal  it  was  ever  our 
pleasure  to  read."  Says  the  editor: 
'*See  to  it  that  every  child  commits  to 
memory  each  week  some  literary  selec- 
tion embodying  a  noble  sentiment.  In 
after  life  these  will  be  remembered  and 
remain  sources  of  power  and  inspiration 
Tvhen  nearly  everything  else  you  have 
taught  them  may  be  forgotten.*' 

The  Normal  Journal  i^  the  Millersville, 
Pa.,  State  Normal  School:  **  The  October 
number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of 
this  excellent  magazine  for  an  entire  year. 
Every  article  in  it  should  be  studied  by 
all  interested  in  the  training  of  the  youth 
of  our  State  and  nation.  Especially  do 
we  desire  to  emphasize  the  value  to  the 
teacher  of  the  articles  on  the  training  of 
memory  by  Prof.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  whose 
experience  in  memory  work  has  made 
him  an  authority  upon  this  subject.'*  In 
speaking  of  the  **I^incoln  Literary  Col- 
lection," the  editor  says:  **It  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  collections  of  poems 
and  prose  articles  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  many  years,  and  merits  a  place 
in  every  school.  Teachers  who  desire 
selections  from  the  most  eminent  authors 
to  read  to  their  pupils  will  find  this  book 
of  great  value." 

And  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  whose  good 
work  as  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Philadelphia  will  be  felt  for  generations, 
writes  this  cordial  letter : 

Phii.adei.phia, /a«.  10,  1898. 
My  Dear  Dr.  McCaskev  :  I  lead  such  a 
husy  life  that  I  have  but  little  time  for 
reading  or  reflection  outside  of  my  official 
duties.  Frequently  Sunday  is  the  only  time 
I  can  find  to  s^lance  over  the  various  educa- 
tional journals  that  come  to  me.  To-day  I 
picked  up  a  teachers*  journal  of  wide  circu- 
lation, and  went  through  it  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.  I  then  took  up  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  expecting  to  leaf  through 
its  pages  in  about  the  same  time;  and  now 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  I  have  just 
finished  it,  and  I  have  not  read  half  the 
eood  things  it  contains.  It  may  not  be  as 
lull  of  **  methods  '*  and  novelties  of  different 
kinds  as  some  of  our  educational  periodicals, 
but  it  is  rich  in  those  materials  that  stimu- 
late thought  and  stir  the  heart  to  diviner 
impulses.    Feeling  as  I  do,  after  reading 


these  articles,  with  my  heart  all  glowing 
with  its  suegestive  reflections  and  noble 
sentiments,  I  thought  it  mieht  not  be  un- 
welcome to  you  to  receive  tnis  expression 
of  my  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  The 
Journal  wnich  you  have  stamped  with  your 
own  ideas  of  soul-culture,  whose  value  is  be- 
yond that  of  the  mere  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional theories  or  facts. 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  especially 
pleased  me  in  this  number?  Well,  it  is 
difficult  to  discriminate  when  everything  is 
so  good.  Glancine^  back  over  its  pages  I 
see  that  I  have  marked  several  articles  to  be 
read  again;  an  article  that  is  not  worth 
twice  reading  is  usually  not  worth  reading 
once.  *  *  The  Dull  Child  * '  contains  so  much 
that  teachers  are  liable  to  forget  or  overlook 
that  I  wish  it  could  be  read  and  pondered 
by  every  teacher  in  the  land.  **  Tne  Value 
ot  Education,"  by  Putman,  expresses  the 
true  gospel  of  education,  and,  though  not 
new  m  thought,  presents  a  very  clear  and 
impressive  statement  of  educational  philos- 
ophy. The  article  on  ** Libraries'*  is  but 
one  of  many  similar  articles  that  you  have 
published  to  impress  upon  teachers  the 
value  of  the  reading  habit  among  their  pu- 
pils. In  the  "  Good  Memory  Work,**  an  ex- 
ercise which  you  know  I  value  so  highly, 
Alexander  Smith's  ''Among  My  Books" 
strikes  chords  of  memory  that  fill  the  heart 
with  the  music  of  by-gone  voices  that  have 
quickened  the  heart-t^ts  of  humanity  and 
enriched  the  life  of  the  world.  And  the  leaf 
of  memory  you  hang  upon  the  humble  g^ve 
of  •*Our  Old  Book  Binder**— whom  I  re- 
member very  distinctly — moistened  my  eyes 
as  I  read  it,  and  teaches  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  lesson  that  there  often  lives  an 
heroic  soul  in  the  bosom  of  those  whose 
daily  life  attracts  but  little  attention,  and 
for  whom  no  monuments  of  public  praise 
are  reared. 

As  to  the  excellent  report  of  our  distin- 
guished State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Schaeffer. 
which  I  shall  read  more  carefully  a  second 
time,  I  wish  to  express  my  indorsement  of 
what  is  said  concerning  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hickok,  the  first 
State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  personally  familiar  with  his  work. 
Hampered  as  he  was  by  the  want  of  money 
and  clerical  assistance,  he  did  a  pioneer 
work  in  the  new  office  that  laid  solid  founda- 
tions upon  which  others  could  build  struct- 
ures that  may  have  been  more  conspicuous, 
but  that  show  no  deeper  spirit  of  aevotion 
to  the  great  cause  of  popular  education  in 
our  State. 

In  thus  expressing  my  pleasure  in  the 
reading  of  the  January  number  of  The  School 
Journal^  permit  me  "to  add  the  wish  that 
your  health  and  strength  may  be  long 
spared  to  continue  the  valuable  work  you 
are  doing  for  education  in  our  State. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Brooks, 

Supt.  Public  Schools 
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COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


THE  following  State  Teachers'  Certificates 
have  recently  been  issued  to  College 
graduates.  Where  no  date  is  found,  it  is 
that  given  next  or  nearest  above,  which  is 
not  repeated  with  the  name  : 

350.  Harry  M.  Foglesonger,  Moneul, 
Franklin  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College.    A.  B.    June  11,  1897. 

351.  Bertha  E.  Tuttle,  New  Brighton,  Bea- 
ver CO.,  Geneva  college.    B.  S.  June  12, 1897. 

352.  John  Webster  Springer,  Green  Gar- 
den, Beaver  county,  Geneva  college.    A.  B. 

353.  L.  L.  Beal,  Clark's  Mills,  Mercer 
CO. ,  Grove  City  college.    A.  B.  June  19, 1897, 

354.  Curtis  C.  Mechling,  Dayton,  Arm- 
strong county,  Grove  City  college.    A.  B. 

355.  Walter  J.  Beggs,  Sandy  Lake,  Mercer 
count5',  Grove  City  college.    A.  B. 

356.  T.  E.  Armstrong,  Tionesta,  Forest 
csunty,  Grove  City  college.    B.  S. 

357.  Henry  D.  Lone,  Greensburg,  West- 
moreland county,  Wasnington  and  Jefferson 
college.    A.  B. 

358.  F.  A.  Ebert,  Allentown,  Lehigh 
county,  Muhlenberg  college.    A.  B. 

359.  Albert  C.  Leslie,  New  Hamburg, 
Mercer  county,  Grove  City  college.  B.  S. 
June  28th. 

360.  E.  R.  Shirey,  Youngstown,  West- 
moreland county,  Thiel  college.    A.  B. 

361.  John  S.  Schaeffer,  Kittanning,  Arm- 
strong county,  Thiel  college.    A.  B. 

362.  Lydia  Belle  Junkin,  Grove  City,  Mer- 
cer county.  Grove  City  college.    B.  S. 

363.  P.  W.  Snyder,  West  Monterey,  Clar- 
ion county,  Grove  City  college.    A.  B. 

364.  William  H.  Fehr,  Hecktown,  North- 
ampton county,  Muhlenberg  college.    A.  B. 

365.  E.  J.  Wolf,  Centre  Hall,  Centre 
county,  Pennsylvania  college.    A.  B. 

366.  James  A.  Ritchey,  Tarentum,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
college.    A.  B. 

367.  Elizabeth  M.  McAdams,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Westmoreland  county,  Vassar  college. 
A.  B.    July  12,  1897. 

368.  Jane  McElwee,  New  Wilmington, 
Lawrence  co.,  Westminster  college.    A.  B. 

369.  L  N.  Burner,  Greensburg,  Westmore- 
land county,  Heidelberg  University.  A.  B. 
July  12,  1897. 

370.  C.  B.  Pennypacker,  Mountville,  Lan- 
caster county,  Franklin  and  Marshall  col- 
lege.   A.  B. 

371.  James  Donald  Geist,  Easton,  North- 
ampton county,  Lafa^xtte  college.     A.  B. 

372.  F.  E.  Fickinger,  Chambersburg, 
Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania  college.    A.  B. 

373.  Ralph  Lin  wood  Johnson,  College- 
ville,  Montgomery  CO.,  Ursinus  college.  A.B. 

574.  Maurice  N.  Wehler,  Littlestown, 
Adams  county,  Ursinus  college.  A.  B. 
August  4,  1897. 


375-  Justin  L.  Van  Gundy,  Norristown, 
Montgomery  CO.,  Bucknell  University.  A.B. 

376.  Colonel  Clark  Cartright,  Easton, 
Northampton  CO.,  Lafayette  college.    Ph.  B. 

377.  H.  G.  Lepley,  Grove  City,  Mercer 
county,  Grove  City  college.    A.  B. 

378.  H.  Morris  Schofer,  East  Greenville, 
Montgomery  co. ,  Muhlenberg  college.  A.  B. 

379.  Huphemia  Heilman,  Altoona,  Blair 
CO.,  Irving  college.    B.  S,    August  13,  1897. 

380.  Etha  Maye  Jones,  Pansy,  Jefferson 
CO.,  Grove  City  college.   B.  S.   August  14th. 

381.  William  A.  Ackerman,  Phflipsburg, 
Centre  county,  Lafayette  college.    A.  B. 

382.  Hugh  A.  Curran,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Monroe  county,  Dickinson  college.  A.  B. 
August  28th 

383.  William  M.  Kopenhaver,  Centre  View, 
Dauphin  county,  Muhlenberg  college.  A.  B. 

384.  May  Isabel  Thompson,  Union  City, 
Erie  county.  Grove  City  college.    A.  B. 

385.  Mary  Eliza  Parker,  Gardner,  Man- 
chester, Mass.,  Wellesley  college.    A.  B. 

386.  Floyd  Atwell,  Big  Bend,  Venango  co.. 
Grove  City  college.  B.  S.  September  14, 1897. 

387.  Mrs.  Elva  Skinner,  Grove  City,  Mer- 
cer county,  Grove  City  college.  B.  S.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1897. 

388.  A.  B.  Allison,  Allegheny  City,  Alle- 
gheny county,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
college.    A.  B. 

389.  William  H.  S.  Miller,  Allentown, 
Lehigh  county,  Muhlenberg  college.    A.  B. 

390.  William  M.  Swinge,  Greensburg. 
Westmoreland  county,  Thiel  college.    A.  B. 

391.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Jefferson,  Greene 
county,  Bucknell  University.  Ph.  B.  Sep- 
tember 22d. 

392.  A.  Stewart  Ulrich,  Annville,  Lebanon 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  college.    B.  S. 

393.  Lester  B.  Lewellen,  Masontown,  Fay- 
ette county,  Waynesburg  college.    A.  B. 

394.  Edwin  D.  Goodwin,  Diamond,  Ve- 
nango county,  Allegheny  college.  A.  B. 
September  24th. 

395.  J-  C.  Downs,  New  Athens,  Clarion 
county.  Grove  Citv  college.    A.  B. 

396.  Harry  W.  Vincent,  McClellandtown, 
Fayette  county,  Waynesburg  college.  A.  B. 
September  28th. 

397.  J.  H.  Leeser,  Pottstown,  Montgomery 
county,  Pennsvlvania  college.  A.  B.  Octo- 
ber 5th. 

398.  W.  D.  Cunningham,  Grove  City, 
Mercer  county,  Grove  City  college.  A.  B. 
October  7th. 

399.  J.  D.  Boydston,  Finley^'ille,  Wash- 
ington county,  Waynesburg  college.  B.  S. 
October  i8th. 

400.  Thomas  M.  Shannon,  New  Sheffield, 
Beaver  county,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
college.    A.  B.     November  5th. 

401.  Elizabeth  A.  McCreery,  Allejghenv 
City,  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege.   A.  B. 
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402.  F.  W.  Mitchell.  West  Millcreek,  Erie 
county,  Grove  City  college.  Ph.  B.  No- 
vembtr  24th. 

403.  Averill  L.  Wilson,  DuBois,  Clearfield 
CO.,  Franklin  college.    B.  S.    December 4th. 

404.  A.  H.  Klick,  Reutschler,  Schuylkill 
county,  Muhlenberg  college.  A.  B.  De- 
cember 6,  1897. 

405.  George  A.  Ulrich,  Annville,  Lebanon 
county,  Lebanon  Valley  college.  B.  S.  Sep- 
tember 14th. 

406.  Walter  Scott  Harley,  Reading,  Berks 
county,  Bucknell  University.  A.  B.  De- 
cember 30,  1897. 

407.  Mary  Junkin,  Oil  City,  Venango 
county.  Grove  City  college.  A.  B.  January 
14,  1898. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver — Supt.  Moore  :  An  educational 
meeting  was  held  at  Scott's  school,  Raccoon 
township,  Friday  evening,  Dec.  10,  and 
Saturdav  following.  The  evening  meeting 
was  well  attended,  but  the  day  session  was 
not,  owing  to  the  disagreeable  weather. 
Raccoon  is  the  banner  township  in  the  num- 
ber of  educational  meetings  held  during  the 
year.  Of  course  the  great  event,  not  only 
of  the  month,  but  of  the  year,  was  the  County 
Institute.  In  attendance,  interest,  order, 
and  financially,  it  surpassed  all  previous  re- 
cords. One  very  pleasing  feature  was  the 
large  number  of  elderly  people  who  gave  us 
greater  inspiration  by  their  daily  attendance. 

Bedford— Supt.  Fotts  :  One  of  the  best 
institutes  ever  convened  in  this  county,  was 
held  December  20  to  24  inclusive.  The  day 
workers  were  Dr.  Chas.  C.  Rounds,  New 
York  City  ;  Homer  B.  Sprague,  East  Orange, 
N.  J.;  C.  C.  Ellis,  Huntingdon.  Supt. 
Samuel  Hamilton  and  Supt.  L.  E.  Mc- 
Ginnes.  Monday  evening  we  had  the  New 
York  Male  Quartette;  Tuesday  J[udge  Elli- 
son, of  Indiana;  Wednesday  evening  Bishop 
C.  H.  Fowler,  BuflFalo.  New  York,  and 
Thursday  evening  by  Col.  H.  W.  J.  Ham,  of 
Georgia.  Of  the  318  teachers  at  work  in  the 
county,  310  were  present,  average  attend- 
ance 309.  Much  interest  was  manifested  by 
nearly  all  the  teachers.  The  people  of  the 
town  and  county  were  out  in  force.  The 
room  during  two  afternoons  was  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  who  desired  to 
be  present.  The  Directors'  Session  was  one 
of  the  smallest  ever  held  here.  There  were 
reasons  for  the  non-attendance.  Monday 
was  a  rainy  day.  The  roads  became  icy  an^ 
it  was  not  safe  to  venture  out  with  smooth- 
shod  horses,  hence  the  directors  who  con- 
templated driving  in  the  morning  could  not 
come.  The  session  held  was  full  of  interest. 
Plans  for  the  better  organization  of  the  di- 
rectors were  talked  of  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  laws  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting.  Up  to  this  time  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils  is  far  above  the  avemge 
of  former  years.    Many  districts  are  suffer- 


ing financially  on  account  of  the  State  aid 
being  held  on.  There  are  districts  in  the 
county  that  are  compelled  to  borrow  money 
and  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  when  the 
money  is  due  them  from  the  State.  If  cer- 
tain banks  are  speculating  on  the  money 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  children  of  the 
State,  something  should  be  done  that  would 
forever  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  business. 
Local  institutes  are  at  work  in  nearly  all 
the  districts  in  the  county. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp;  The  schools  thus 
far  visited  are  doing  good  work.  There  are 
but  three  complete  failures.  The  attend- 
ance in  the  main  was  never  better.  The 
local  institutes  held  during  the  month  were 
large.  The  one  held  at  Friedensburg  was 
attended  by  over  600  citizens — the  largest 
held  within  two  years.  Institutes  are  held 
in  all  progressive  districts. 

BLAiR--Supt.  Wertz  :  Our  county  insti- 
tute was  well  attended  by  teachers,  directors 
and  school  patrons.  The  instruction  was 
appreciated  oy  the  teachers,  and  will  no 
doubt  lead  to  better  results  in  all  of  our 
schools.  Teachers'  local  institutes  have 
been  organized  in  various  districts  of  the 
county.  They  are  arousing  enthusiasm 
among  teachers  and  patrons. 

Butler— Supt.  Cheeseman  :  In  general 
the  schools  have  been  doing  excellent  work 
during  the  past  month.  The  entire  Board 
in  Forward  township  accompanied  me  in 
visiting  their  schools.  This  Board  adopted 
Welch's  course  of  study  and  classification. 
Local  institutes  have  t)een  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  Nearly  every  school  in 
the  county  was  closed  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  the  teachers  had  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  their  rest  at  home  instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  county  institute  as  heretofore. 
Our  teachers  are  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  early  season  for  the  institute. 

Cambria — Supt.  Gibson :  During  this 
month  interesting  local  institutes  were  held 
at  Morrellville,  Bast  Conemaugh,  Jackson, 
Adams,  Richland  and  Blacklick  townships. 
The  county  institute  was  held  in  Johns- 
town. All  but  eleven  of  the  335  teachers 
were  present.  The  directors  held  two  profit- 
able meetings  during  the  week. 

Clearpieed— Supt.  Weaver :  The  great- 
est event  of  the  year  was  the  county  insti- 
tute. The  enrollment  was  433— the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  county.  The  interest 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was 
great.    The  instruction  was  of  a  high  order. 

Columbia— Supt.  Miller  :  The  county  in- 
stitute was  held  this  month.  The  program 
proved  to  be  interesting  to  both  teacheri* 
and  patrons.  The  instructors  were  Drs.  H. 
W.  Elson.  Lincoln  Hulby,  Geo.  W.  Twit- 
myer,  J.  P.  Welsh,  Supts.  R.  M.  McNeal 
and  J.  G.  Becht,  Profs.  Wm.  Noetling  and 
Wm.  Detweiler,  and  H.  W.  Camplin,  M.  D. 
The  lecture  course  consisted  of  tne  Rogers- 
Guilley  recitals,  Dr.  A.  W.  Lamar  and  the 
Swedish  Grand  Concert  Company. 

Crawford— Supt.  Mixer :  I  have  divided 
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the  county  into  seven  districts  for  the  hold- 
ing of  district  institutes.  Almost  every 
township  has  its  local  institute.  The  dis- 
trict institutes  include  all  the  local  insti- 
tutes in  that  part  of  the  county,  thus  filling 
in  the  gap  between  the  latter  and  the  county 
institute.  The  county  institute  was  held 
this  month,  and  seemed  to  be  a  success  in 
every  particular. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Bryner  :  The  signs 
all  over  the  county  are  encourag^ing.  Every- 
where there  is  an  improvement  in  the  schools 
over  last  year.  A  few  of  our  teachers  do  not 
have  their  rooms  decorated.  The  educa- 
tional meetings  that  are  held  all  over  the 
county  are  arousing  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  patrons  as  well  as  stimulating  the 
directors  and  teachers. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison  :  Twenty-one  local 
institutes  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  The  results  of  the  mid- winter  ex- 
aminations are  encouraging.  The  reports 
already  in  show  a  better  standing  of  pupils 
than  the  corresponding  reports  for  last  year. 
The  township  high  schools  are  running  very 
successfully. 

Forest— Supt.  Stitzinger  :  Our  county 
institute  was  held  at  Manonville,  and  was  a 
success  in  all  respects  but  one,  namely,  the 
absence  of  eight  of  our  teachers.  It  was 
without  exception  the  most  instructive  in- 
45titute  ever  held  here.  For  instructors, 
lecturers  and  entertainers  we  had  the  follow- 
ing: Drs.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  W.  W.  Black, 
Byron  W.  King,  Profs.  J.  S.  Brown,  C.  E. 
Rugh,  W.  A.  Beer,  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  Rev. 
B.  H.  Hart,  and  the  Ariel  Ladies'  Sextette. 
The  Committee  on  Reading  recommended 
for  professional  reading  Roark's  "Psychol- 
ogy in  Education,"  and  for  non-profession- 
als, either  **Les  Miserables,**  or  *'Quo 
Vadis."  A  County  Directors'  Association 
was  organized.  There  was  perfect  harmony 
in  the  instruction  given,  and  the  teachers 
manifested  intense  interest. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut :  All  the  schools 
have  been  visited  once.  In  many  cases  the 
work  done  is  very  good.  Many  can  be 
made  much  better  than  they  are  at  present. 
So  much,  if  not  all,  depends  upon  the 
teacher.  But  few,  if  any,  are  entirely  asleep. 
The  evening  local  institutes  are  doing  fine 
work.  Formerly,  few,  in  many  instances 
■no  patrons  attended;  now  there  are  many 
at  each  meeting.  They  are  reaching  the 
people.  In  nearly  all  schools  the  attend- 
ance is  above  that  of  same  period  in  previous 
years.  The  county  institute  was  practical 
and,  I  believe,  good  in  its  results.  The 
attendance  and  work  of  teachers  was  very 
^ood.  It  must  show  forth  in  good  results. 
Whilst  I  am  not  an  optimist,  I  really  think 
educational  affairs  look  encouraging.  A 
local  institute  was  held  at  McConnellsburg 
with  lecture  and  entertainment.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  used  to  start  a  school  library. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers  :  Friday,  De- 
cember 17,  was  set  apart  as  **  Visitors'  Day  " 
-^or  the  schools  throughout  the  county.    The 


rain  fell  in  torrents  all  day  and  the  roads 
were  in  the  worst  possible  condition,  but  in 
spite  of  the  weather  and  roads  the  number 
of  visitors  reported  reached  the  grand  aggre- 
gate of  2562.  The  county  institute  was  well 
attended  and  in  certain  respects  was  the 
most  satisfactory  that  we  have  held. 

Jefferson— Supt.  Tei trick  :  Thursday, 
December  2,  was  set  apart  as  **  Patrons*  and 
Parents'  Day."  and  from  reports  received 
from  all  over  the  county  it  was  a  success. 
In  some  districts  the  majority  of  patrons  and 
parents  were  present ;  in  others,  however, 
not '  one  appeared.  In  every  case  where 
parents  visited  the  schools,  a  greater  inter- 
est and  more  hearty  co-operation  of  teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents  has  been  the  result. 
Our  county  institute  was  the  most  profit- 
able, interesting,  and  best  attended  ever  held 
in  this  county.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  N. 
C.  Schaeffer,  Arnold  Tompkins.  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  A.  J.  Davis,  and  D.  J.  Waller,  and 
Prof.  Thos.  1,.  Gibson,  musical  director. 
The  evenings  were  filled  by  Arnold  Tomp- 
kins, A.  E.  Winship,  KunitzDamian  Con- 
cert Co.,  John  Temple  Graves,  and  J.  B.  De 
Motte.  The  directors'  meeting  was  the  best 
attended  in  years — seventy  directors  being 
present.  Every  district  in  the  county  was 
represented  except  seven.  Local  institutes 
have  been  held  in  a  number  of  places.  The 
professional  zeal  of  teachers  and  the  educa- 
tional sentiment  of  citizens  are  sources  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement. 

Lackawanna— Supt.  Taylor:  The  li- 
brary movement  is  in  full  course.  Several 
successful  library  entertainments  have  been 
held  and  more  are  to  follow.  A  full  report 
of  this  work  will  be  given  at  the  close  ot  the 
year.  One  of  the  most  discouraging  facts 
to  be  noted  is  the  apparent  indifference  of 
patrons  in  their  relations  to  the  schools.  In 
a  circular  letter  mailed  in  October  teachers 
were  asked  to  set  apart  one  day  in  each 
month  as  "  Parents'  Day,"  and  to  invite  all 

?atrons  to  visit  the  schools  on  that  day. 
his  seems  to  have  had  some  effect,  as  re- 
ports received  from  teachers  show  that  more 
than  sixty  patrons  visited  the  schools  during 
the  last  month.  Since  September  ist  I  have 
visited  178  schools.  Seventy-one  school  di- 
rectors accompanied  me  in  these  visits. 
Nine  days  were  spent  in  attendance  at  insti- 
tutes, and  in  all  ninety-two  days  spent  in 
official  work.  My  record  shows  that  more 
than  500  communications  were  sent  and  re- 
ceived each  month  relating  to  the  work  of 
the  office. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison  :  Freeland  bor- 
ough occupied  a  new  eight-room  brick  build- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  A  course 
of  study  adopted  by  the  Board  is  in  success- 
ful operation  and  an  advance  movement  on 
all  educational  lines  has  been  inaugurated. 
The  schools  of  Jeddo  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. An  organ,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  John 
Markle,  has  ^en  provided  and  vocal  music 
is  receiving  considerable  attention.  If  the 
present  poHcy  continues,  the  schools  of  this 
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borough  are  sure  to  reach  a  high  degree  of 
excellence. 

MiFFUN  —  Supt.  Cooper :  Thirty- three 
schools  were  visited  during  December.  In 
these  visits  I  was  accompanied  by  £fve  di- 
rectors and  four  citizens  including  two  pa- 
trons. I  also  visited  the  county  institutes 
of  Snyder  and  Union,  spending  two  days  at 
each.  These  institutes,  under  the  wise  man- 
agement of  their  respective  superintendents, 
seemed  to  combine  all  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess. In  some  of  our  graded  schools  ch  i  Idren 
are  never  heard  to  sing ;  a  school  without 
music  seems  dead. 

Monroe— Supt.  Serfass  :  The  county  in- 
stitute was  universally  pronounced  a  great 
success.  The  public  manifested  great  in- 
terest ;  the  teachers  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  instruction  given.  The  aay  in- 
structors were, — Drs.  W.  A.  Mo  wry,  J.  W. 
Red  way,  and  Miss  Anna  Buck  bee  ;  Profs. 
Bible,  Kemp,  Curran,  and  Dep.  Supt.  Henry 
Houck.  The  following  teachers  also  ad- 
dressed the  institute ;  W.  H.  Ramsey,  N. 
G.  Keiser,  W.  A.  Shafer,  and  H.  L.  Walter. 
Local  institutes  were  held  in  Hamilton, 
Jackson,  and  Chestnut  Hill  districts  during 
December.  Very  interesting  exercises  were 
prepared  by  the  schools  of  Houser  Mills 
ana  Tannersville  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  **01d  Glory,"  presented  to  the 
schools  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Various  im- 
provements have  been  made  throughout  the 
county.  Barrett  and  Tob3'hanna  each 
erected  one  new  school- house  ;  in  Polk  slate 
blackboards  were  put  into  the  schools ;  in 
Pocono  and  Hamilton  new  desks  were  fur- 
nished .  The  board  of  Stroudsburg  has  taken 
a  step  forward,  and  in  the  right  direction, 
by  introducing  vocal  music  into  the  schools. 

Northampton— Supt.  Hoch  :  The  exten- 
sion to  the  Pen  Argyl  school  building, 
known  as  the  "  Garfield,'*  was  completed  m 
November.  This  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
school-houses  in  the  county.  It  has  eleven 
rooms.  The  second  floor  contains  the  as- 
sembly room  with  seating  capacity  for  75 
pupils'  and  two  recitation  rooms.  The  hi^h 
school  was  removed  from  its  old  quarters  in 
the  Lincoln  building  to  the  new  building 
on  December  3d  with  appropriate  exercises. 
Three  very  successful  local  institutes  have 
thus  far  been  held.  At  Portland  we  were 
assisted  by  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Bible.  At  Heller- 
town,  Hon.  Henry  Houck  gave  a  talk  to 
the  teachers  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience.  At  Bangor,  where 
the  last  institute  was  held,  we  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Profs.  Kemp  and  Deatrick  ;  75 
teachers  attended. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Shipman  :  The 
county  institute  was  held  m  December,  with 
an  enrollment  of  280  teachers.  The  in- 
structors were  Prof.  Byron  King,  Miss  Mar- 
garet McCloskey,  Drs.  Lincoln  Hulley,  G. 
M.  Eckels,  C.  C.  Bover,  J.  P.  Welsh  and  A. 
R.  Home,  and  Prof  Wm.  Moyer.  For  the 
evenings  we  had  Prof.  King,  Rev.  Thomas 


Dixon,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Annie  Thomas  Concert  Co. 
and  Colonel  Bain.  The  self- reporting  sys- 
tem was  used,  and  I  feel  sure  tnat  we  never 
had  more  regular  attendance  or  better  order. 
Directors*  day  was  very  i)rofitably  spent ; 
nearly  every  district  was  represented.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  holding 
of  ten  local  institutes,  beginning  Jan.  nth. 

Perry — Supt.  Bryner  :  A  local  institute 
was  held  at  Blain.  The  exercises  were  in- 
teresting ;  a  number  of  patrons  and  directors 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  Supt. 
F.  C.  Bowersox  lectured  before  a  crowaed 
house  Saturday  evening  on  **The  Ideal 
Citizen.*'  Ever}^  one  was  pleased  with  the 
young  orator's  view  of  the  ideal  man.  The 
annual  institute  was  held  in  New  Bloom- 
field  with  an  enrollment  of  188— four  teach- 
ers being  absent.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  interest  was  marked,  teachers,  directors 
and  patrons  realizing  the  fact  that  it  was 
their  institute  and  their  duty  to  get  as  much 
good  from  it  as  possible.  The  teachers  all 
returned  to  their  school- rooms  with  renewed 
energy  and  a  determination  to  do  better 
work  than  e\er.  The  self- reporting  system 
was  used  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
and  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  directors 
held  their  second  annual  convention  during 
the  week.  After  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness, J.  C.  Hall,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, made  an  eloquent  address,  which 
was  followed  by  discussions  of  important 
questions  by  other  directors  present.  In 
the  afternoon  a  joint  session  was  held  at 
which  two  able  addresses  were  made  by  Hon. 
Henry  Houck  and  Dr.  M.  G.  Benedict.  This 
association  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  its  in- 
fluence is  already  felt.  To  make  it  more 
l^enerally  successful,  however,  it  needs  the 
interest  and  attendance  of  every  director  in 
the  county.  The  instructors  were  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  Drs.  A.  E.  Maltby,  M.  G. 
Benedict,  T.  B.  Noss.  Jas.  F.  Barton,  Prof. 
Geo.  B.  Roddy,  and  Supt.  Bowersox  ;  even- 
ing entertainments  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Un- 
derbill, Rev.  Jno.  R.  Reitzell,  the  Ariel 
Ladies'  Sextette,  and  John  Temple  Graves. 

Somerset— Supt.  Pritts  :  The  county  in- 
stitute was  attended  by  all  but  four  of  our 
teachers,  and  of  these  four,  three  were  re- 
ported sick.  The  instructors  were  Drs.  N. 
C.  Schaeffer,  C.  C.  Rounds,  Richard  Par- 
sons, Prof.  W.  W.  Deatrick,  and  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Cameron.  The  music  was  in  charge  of  Prof. 
J.  H.  BuUers,  of  Pittsburg.  The  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  institute  was  manifested  by 
the  prompt  and  regular  attendance  of  the 
teacners  and  the  close  attention  given  to  the 
instruction.  The  directors'  convention  met 
during  the  week  and  continued  in  session 
two  days.  About  sixty  directors  were  en- 
rolled. State  Superintendent  N.  C  SchaeflFer 
addressed  the  convention  on  Wednesday. 
The  evenings  were  occupied  by  Howard 
Saxley,  Dr.  S.  P.  Leland,  and  the  Mozart 
Symphony  Club  of  New  York.  Local  in- 
stitutes have  been  organized  in  nearly  all 
of  the  districts.    These  meetings  are  well 
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attended  and  the  exercises  are  of  such  char- 
acter as  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  schools. 

Tioga  — Supt.  Raesley:  The  County 
Teachers*  Association  held  an  interesting 
meeting  at  Knoxville  on  December  3d 
and  4tn.  Liberty  borough  has  just  com- 
pleted a  handsome  and  commodious  two- 
room  building.  December  loth  the  school 
board  was  formally  presented  with  a  staff  by 
Dr.  Z.  £.  Kimble,  and  a  flag  by  Washington 
Post,  No.  628,  P.  O.  S  of  A.  The  presenta- 
tion of  the  flag  was  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dice, 
on  behalf  of  the  Order,  and  accepted  bv  Rev. 
D.  B.  Lau,  president  of  the  board.  Addresses 
were  also  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reeser,  Mr.  John 
L.  Sexton,  and  the  county  superintendent. 

Venango — Supt.  Bigler :  Our  county  in- 
stitute was  successful  in  every  respect.  The 
attendance  was  excellent,  with  an  enrollment 
of  300.  Our  instructors  were  Dr.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Lellan,  of  Toronto ;  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of 
Lima,  Ohio ;  Supt.  N.  P.  Kinsley  and  Prof. 
C.  Lord,  of  Franklin;  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Closkey,  of  Lock  Haven  ;  and  Prof.  Theo. 
Carmichael,  of  Pittsburg.  The  evenings 
were  filled  by  H.  H.  Emmett.  Dr.  Miller, 
the  Aerial  Sextette,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam :  The  foundation 
for  a  new  high  school  building  in  Warren  is 
laid.  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  finest  school- 
houses  in  this  part  of  the  State — modern  in 
every  respect.  As  the  bids  were  not  accept- 
able to  the  school  board,  the>r  have  hired  a 
master-workman  and  are  having  the  work 
done  under  his  supervision. 

WASHiNGTON—Supt.  Hall :  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  local  institutes  were  held  during  De- 
cember. It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  one 
in  Peters  township,  one  in  Nottingham,  and 
one  in  Coal  Centre.  The  patrons  and  teach- 
ers participated  freely  in  the  exercises  and 
discussions,  thereby  adding  verv  materially 
to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  occasion. 
The  county  institute  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton. Although  the  weather  was  bad,  it  did 
not  keep  the  teachers  from  attending.  The 
section  work  and  the  teachers'  sessions 
seemed  to  be  very  much  appreciated.  The 
teachers  are  prompt  and  active  in  all  duties 
required.  Our  instructors  did  fine  work. 
The  only  criticism  to  offer  is,  that  instruct- 
ors have  not  all  erasped  the  nature  of  the 
work  demanded  by  a  modern^  progressive 
county  institute.  They  should  be  practical 
teachers  as  well  as  theorists.  We  had  with 
us  during  the  week  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins, 
Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Profs.  F.  O.  Payne  and 
Chas.  H.  Albert,  Dr.  J.  D.  Moffat,  Miss 
Anna  Buckbee,  Dr.  T.  B.  Noss,  and  Supts. 
G.  W.  DeLong  and  S.  C.  Hanson.  For  the 
evenings  we  had  John  Temple  Graves,  Frank 
M  Bristol,  the  Park  Sisters  and  the  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  Glee  and  Instrumental 
Clubs.  Our  aim  was  to  secure  the  best  tal- 
ent possible.  We  are  anxious  that  these 
educational  gatherings  shall  be  of  such  char- 
acter as  to  enable  our  teachers  to  return  to 
their  schools  prepared  to  do  better  work. 
They  are,  in  my  judgment,  an  indispensable 


feature  of  our  common  school  system.  The 
directors'  convention  was  well  attended. 
For  the  first  time,  two  sessions  were  in- 
augurated. Much  more  work  was  done,  and 
greater  satisfaction  gained  by  attending. 
The  first  session  was  Wednesday  afternoon » 
the  second  on  Thursday  forenoon.  Thurs- 
day  aflemoon  the  directors  met  in  joint 
session  with  the  teachers,  and  were  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  and  Dr. 
Arnold  Tompkins.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  our  schools  if  some  provision  were  made 
whereby  directors  could  attend  at  least  two 
days  of  the  institute  and  be  paid  for  the 
time.  Our  schools  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
doing  good  work  ;  our  people  are  more  in- 
terested than  usual ;  and  the  directors  are 
active  in  their  duties. 

Wayne— Supt.  Hower :  The  directors  and 
citizens  of  Preston  township  held  a  special 
meeting  to  consider  the  advisability  of  erect- 
ting  a  township  hi^h  school  building. 
Every  one  present  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  the 
directors  are  now  completing  arrangements. 
The  annual  institute  is  conceded  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  instructors  were  Hon.  O.  T. 
Corson,  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Prof.  F.  H. 
Green,  Hon.  Emerson  Collins,  Mrs.  Hunt, 
and  Prof.  C.  M.  Parker.  An  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest  was  manifested  by  the  teach- 
ers, directors  and  general  public.  Many  of 
the  teachers  are  starting  public  school  li- 
braries. The  teachers  are  becoming  more 
interested  in  good  literature,  and  the  pupils 
are  imbibing  the  spirit.  Prof.  Green's  talks 
on  literature  were  enthusiastically  received. 

WESTMORE1.AND  — Supt.  Ulerich:  Our 
schools  were  never  in  better  condition.  We 
believe  that  they  never  have  been  in  as  good 
condition.  The  teachers  are  giving  entire 
satisfaction  in  almost  every  instance.  The 
attendance  is  marvelous  in  many  districts. 
We  think  it  will  average  up  to  aate  in  the 
whole  county  at  least  92  per  cent.  The 
compulsory  law  is  aiding  us  much  in  attain- 
ing this  result.  The  directors  are  alive  to 
the  duties  of  their  office,  and  we  note  with 
pride  much  progress  along  the  line  of  im- 
proved school  property.  The  back-woods 
townships  are  fast  disappearing  so  far  as 
buildings  and  furnishings  are  concerned. 
All  honor  to  the  school  boards  which  in  the 
face  of  an  opposing  constituency,  do  that 
which  they  tliink  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  children.  Our  county  institute  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  instruction  was 
of  a  high  order,  and  the  attention  given  it 
was  close  and  persistent.  Ninety-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  were 
present.  Drs.  Schaeffer,  Brumbaugh  and 
Winship  were  at  their  best.  Supt.  Cough- 
lin  was  very  practical  and  did  our  teachers 
much  good.  Mrs.  Ford  gave  information 
relative  to  our  national  industries  and  many 
thoughts  which  should  lead  to  the  better 
teaching  of  Geography.  Supt.  Hamilton's 
most  telling  address  was  on  Libraries.  This 
was  made  to  a  joint  session  of  the  teachers 
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and  directors.  Miss  Clarke  of  the  Indiana 
Normal  did  good  work  in  the  grade  sessions 
of  the  primary  teachers.  Besides  the  i  nstnict- 
ors  named,  twenty-four  of  our  most  promi- 
nent teachers  read  excellent  papers  before 
the  several  departments  into  which  we  had 
our  institute  divided  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  The  evening  entertainments  were  of 
a  hieh  character,  except  the  concert  given 
by  the  Welsh  Prize  Singers,  which  organi- 
zation fell  far  short  of  the  expectations  of 
the  people.  The  Directors'  Association  met 
in  Convention  during  the  institute  week 
and  had  a  successful  gathering.  The  meet- 
ing extended  through  two  days,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  almost  the  half  of  the  directors 
of  the  county.  Manv  questions  of  interest 
were  discussed,  but  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  and  the  Township  High  School 
came  iu  for  the  largest  share  of  the  delibera- 
tions. The  directors,  almost  to  a  man, 
favored  the  High  School  idea,  and  from  the 
expressions  of  opinion  one  can  predict  that 
these  schools  will  be  established  in  many  of 
the  larger  townships  in  this  county  in  the 
near  future. 

Carlisle — Supt.  Shearer :  Our  teachers 
signalized  the  close  of  the  year  '97  by  organ- 
izinfi^  an  association.  Regular  meetings  are 
heldon  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  even- 
ings of  each  month  from  7  to  9  o'clock.  The 
session  lias  been  divided  into  three  periods, 
one  of  30  minutes  and  two  of  45  minutes 
«ach.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  pupil  from  the  high  school  to  the  sec- 
ondary grade  inclusively  and  consecutively  ; 
the  second  to  the  discussion  of  a  practical 
school  question ;  and  the  third  to  a  recitation 
and  discussion  of  portions  of  **  Paradise 
Lost,"  under  the  direction  of  the  principal 
of  the  high  school.  The  Superintendent  is 
«x-officio  chairman  of  the  meetings. 

DuNMORE— Supt.  Houser:  On  December 
4th,  we  held  a  local  institute  in  the  high 
school  building,  with  over  50  teachers  pres- 
ent. The  meeting  was  a  snccess.  The  contest 
over  the  election  of  directors  last  February 
has  just  been  decided  against  those  holding 
office.  The  new  members  are  Messrs.  Kellam 
and  McPeek.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board 
is  Wm.  J.  Bronson  in  place  of  Mr.  Glynn. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Cleaver  :  There  is 
progress  along  all  lines.  What  is  needed  in 
our  schools  is  for  the  teacher  to  **stop  and 
think"— to  behold  her  school  as  through  the 
«yes  of  another.  Our  grade  meetings  and 
regular  monthly  institutes  are  enjoyed  by 
the  teachers,  as  we  strive  to  make  them 
practical,  that  is,  to  fit  the  needs  of  our 
schools,  of  our  individual  pupils. 

Johnstown— Supt.  Berkey  :  The  total  en- 
rollment of  our  schools  is  about  225  more 
than  last  vear.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  good  thus  far  and  the  school  spirit  is 
excellent.  Our  method  of  grading  permits 
special  promotions  at  any  time.  Whenever 
tne  pupil  shows  ability  to  do  more  and 
higher  work  than  his  grade  requires,  the 
promotion  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 


work  done,  the  recommendation  of  the 
teacher,  and  an  examination  by  the  super- 
intendent. The  new  high  school  building 
is  now  under  contract,  and  the  foundation 
walls  partly  laid.  When  completed  it  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  high  school  buildings  in 
the  State.  The  county  institute,  held  in 
this  city,  was  a  pronounced  success. 

NoRRiSTOWN— Supt.  Gotwals:  The  usual 
Christmas  exercises  were  held  in  all  the 
schools  and  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
children  and  others.  The  teachers  were  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Falkner,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  at  their  local  institutes.  His 
subject  was  **  Economics,"  which  was  so 
ably  treated  as  to  draw  forth  expressions  of 
satisfaction  from  all  who  heard  it. 

North  Huntingdon  Twp.,  (Westmore- 
land Co, — Supt.  Warwick  :  A  new  two-room 
school  house  was  completed  at  Ardara  and  is 
now  occupied.  It  is  furnished  with  single 
seats,  slate  blackboards  and  improved  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  apparatus.  The  citizens 
showed  their  approval  and  manifested  their 
interest  by  purchasing  and  presenting  to 
the  school  a  300- pound  copper  and  tin  bell. 

Phoenixville— Supt.  Leister :  The  pub- 
lic library  of  the  Phoenixville  school  district 
has  been  moved  from  its  narrow  confines  in 
the  Church  street-school  house  to  the  more 
ample  and  commodious  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  congregation  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church.  Upwards  of  200  new  books 
have  been  added  recently,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber donated  by  friends  of  the  library.  It  is 
well  patronized.  During  the  month  all  our 
school  buildings,  four  in  number,  were  con- 
nected by  telephone  by  order  of  the  Board. 
This  is  a  most  desirable  convenience. 

Steelton— Supt  McGinnes  :  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  the  Board  of  Directors 
took  measures  to  enfoxce  the  provisions  of 
the  Compulsory  Law,  and  thus  far  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  but  one  arrest.  The 
custom  of  issuing  a  report  and  manual  of 
the  schools  at  the  close  of  every  third  year 
was  followed  again  this  term.  Over  1000 of 
these  pamphlets  were  distributed  among  the 
homes  of  the  borough.  This  is  done  at  a 
comparatively  small  outlay  of  money,  and  it 
proves  an  effective  aid  in  keeping  public 
sentiment  in  close  touch  with  the  schools. 
It  has  also  a  beneficial  influence  upon  pupils. 
It  places  before  them  an  intelligent  outline 
of  the  work  from  the  beginning  of  the  course 
to  its  completion  ;  and  a  glance  on  their 
part  at  the  record  of  the  success  of  those 
who  have  gone  up  through  the  schools  and 
pa.«sed  oui  into  the  spheres  of  usefulness  in 
active  life,  acts  as  a  wholesome  stimulant. 

SuNBURY— Supt.  Oberdorf:  At  the  end  of 
our  first  quarter  of  the  term,  we  are  able  to 
say  that  never,  under  my  supervision,  has 
the  attendance  been  so  good.  The  average 
percentage  for  all  the  schools  to  date  is  95. 
In  the  grammar  department  the  averaje^e  was 
97 >4  ;  in  the  high  school  99.  Work  is  pro- 
gressing favorably.  The  new  school  build- 
ing accommodates  over  700  pupils. 
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Reugion  is  reproached  with  not  being  progressive; 
k  makes  amends  by  being  imperishable.  The  endur- 
ing element  in  our  humanity  is  not  in  the  doctrines 
which  we  concisely  elaborate,  but  in  the  faiths  which 
vnoonsdously  dispose  of  us,  and  never  slumber  but  to 
wake  again.  Wnat  treatise  on  sin,  what  philosophy 
of  retribution,  is  as  frnh  as  the  fifty-first  Psaim  ?  What 
scientific  theory  has  lasted  like  the  Lord's  Prayer?  It 
is  an  evidence  of  movement  that  in  a  library  no  books 
become  sooner  obsolete  than  books  of  science.    It  is 


no  less  a  mark  of  itabiUty  Chat  poetry  and  vdigftow 

literature  survive,  and  even  ultimate  philosophiea 
seldom  die  but  to  rise  again.  These,  and  with  them 
the  kindred  services  of  devotion,  are  the  expressiona 
of  aspirations  and  faiths  which  forever  ciy  out  for  in- 
terpreters and  guides.  And  in  proportion  as  you  caiw 
ry  your  meal  to  those  deepest  seats  of  our  nature^ 
you  not  only  reach  the  firmest  ground,  but  touch  ac- 
cordant notes  in  every  human  heart,  so  that,  inevitably, 
the  response  turns  out  a  harmony^^/>r.  Martintau* 


TOUCH  NOT  THE  CUP. 


T.  H.  Baylv. 
Jambs  U.  Aikmak. 


fcl-^  ^}\i  5i\i  JJU  ^1^  JJIJ  Ai  J^ 


1.  Touch  not  the  cup,     it    is  death  to  thy     soul;  Touch  not  the  cup, 

2.  Touch  not  the  cup  when  the  wine  glistens  bright;  Touch  not  the  cup, 

3.  Touch  not  the  cup,    young  man,  in  thy  pride;  Touch  not  the  cup» 

4.  Touch  not  the  cup,    oh,      drink  not  a      drop;  Touch  not  the  cup. 


bj^ifif  cFirfgif^if^ 


touch  not  the  cup; 

touch  not  the  cup; 

touch  not  the  cup; 

touch  not  the  cup; 


^=^ 


n 


^\m=±. 


*=*: 


f-^^yu  ti^U\h\^  J^IM^;,^ 


Ma  -    ny     I    know  who  have  quaffed  from  that  bowl;  Touch  not  the  cup,  touch  it  not 

Though  like  the  ru  -  by    it    shines  in    the     light;  Touch  not  the  cup,  touch  it  not 

Hark    to    the  wam-ing    of  thousands  who've  died ;  Touch  not  the  cup,  touch  it.  not. 

All     that  thou    lov  -  est    en  -  treat  thee  to       stop;  Touch  not  the  cup,  touch  it  not. 


K?  gpi^  bfcir  cMh>i^  bfcih"^^ 


i 


m 


Lit 

Fangs 
Go 
Stop! 


tie  they  thought  that  the  demon  was  there.  Blindly  they  drank  and  were  caught  in  the  snare ; 

of  the    ser- pent  are  hid    in  the  bowl,  Deep-ly  the  poi  -  son  may  en  -  ter  thy    soul, 

to  their  lone  •  ly  and  des  -  o  -  late  tomb,  Think  of  their  death,  of  their  sorrow  and  gloom ; 

for  the  home  tliat  to    thee    is    so    dear.  Stop!  for  the  firiendsthatto  thee  are  so     near, 
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Then 
Soon 
Think 
Stop! 


of  that  death-dealing  bowl,  oh,  be  -  ware;  Touch  not  the  cup, 

will    it  plunge  thee  be-yond  thy  con  -  trol;  Touch  not  the  cup, 

that  perhaps  thou  may*st  share  in  their  doom ;  Touch  not  the  cup, 

for  thy  coun  -  try,  in  trembling  and    fear,  Touch  not  the  cup, 


iBrf  iu\r-nrrt^*\\.  i^\^*UfZm 


touch  it  not 

touch  it  not 

touch  it  not 

touch  it  not 


I  FEKL  sore  at  heart  now.  One  of  the  noblest  na- 
tures that  used  to  sit  in  these  seats,  one  I  loved  and 
who  loved  me ;  whose  hand  was  as  large  in  its  gener- 
osity as  a  ])rairie;  who  had  all  the  prospects  of  a  noble 
and  useful  life,  who  could  restrain  himself  and  stop 
when  he'd  a  mind  to.  But  he  has  gone  down  to  such 
a  degree  in  intemperance  that  his  friends  have  given 
him  up  in  despair.  How  many  of  that  kind  have  I 
seen ;  and  the  time  as  it  passed  did  not  suffice  for  him, 
«r  for  them.    They  lay:  *<To  be  sure  I  smoke;  bat 


only  seven  to  ten  cigars  a  day;  but  ii  is  not  a  necessity 
for  me — I  can  give  it  up."  Or,  *'I  know  I  drink  a 
little;  but  it  is  not  a  necessity  for  me;  I  can  give  it  up 
to-day."  But  they  don't;  and  they  don't  next  year,  or 
the  year  after;  and  when  they  hear  the  roar  of  the  tide 
of  perdition,  over  the  verge  of  which  they  will  plungt 
finfldly,  they  can't  The  time  when  men  ought  to  stop  » 
when  Uiey  first  see  the  peril ;  when  there  is  time  eiKxigh 
for  judgment,  enough  to  bring  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  mind  to  lit  in  judgment  over  the  lower. — BttdUr^ 
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ANNUAI.  MEETING   OP  ASSOCIATION    AT  HARRISBURG. 


ON  Wednesday,  February  9th,  the  State 
School  Directors*  Association  as- 
sembled in  the  Supreme  Court  Room  at 
Harrisburg,  and  was  called  to  order  at 
2:30  p.  m.  by  the  President,  Hon.  J.  P. 
Elkin,  of  Indiana,  Pa.  The  attendance 
at  the  opening  was  large,  the  room  being 
comfortably  filled.  The  exercises  were 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Hass- 
ler,  of  Somerset  county.  The  minutes  of 
last  session  were  read  in  abstract  by  Sec- 
retary Harry  Sloyer,  of  Chester  county; 
and  during  the  reading  the  number  of 
delegates  increased  until  all  the  seats 
were  occupied,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  of 
Harrisburg,  speaking  for  those  who  had 
found  only  standing  room,  suggested  re- 
moval to  more  commodious  quarters. 
Seats  were  provided,  however,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  evening  session 
would  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  High  School. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  delegates, 
which  number  included  several  ladies, 
a  number  of  superintendents  were  pres- 
ent and  enrolled,  and  the  genial  con- 
tingent of  book  men  was  on  hand.  There 
was  no  roll-call  at  this  session,  delega- 
tions presenting  their  credentials  to  Cor- 
responding Secretary  Elder  Peelor,  of 
Indiana  county,  to  whose  courtesy  we 
are  indebted  for  the  complete  record  of 
attendance  which  will  be  found  elsewhere, 
appended  to  this  report. 


After  the  formal  opening  of  the  meet- 
ing, President  Elkin  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address : 

president's  address. 
I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  the 
honor  of  presiains^  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Association  of  School  Direc- 
tors. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  the  test 
of  your  patience  a  willingness  to  listen  to  a 
long  address  by  your  presiding  officer.  Our 
time  is  short,  the  volume  of  business  to  be 
transacted  large,  and  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  heard  is  not  small.  The  work  of  this 
association  is  just  fairly  well  begun.  The 
foundation  has  been  laid,  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  every  friend  of  education  that  the  super- 
structure to  be  completed  in  future  years 
will  justify  the  fondest  expectations  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  cause.  Organization  is  the 
genius  of  the  times.  Nearly  everybody  and 
everything  have  become  organized  in  some 
sort  of  a  fashion.  Breathing  such  an  atmos- 
phere, it  was  most  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  school  directors  of  an  imperial  Common- 
wealth should  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
schools  and  advancing  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  the  state  of  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
We  may  have  been  slow  in  taking  the  field, 
but  we  must  make  up  in  earnestness  what 
we  have  lost  by  tardiness.  We  hope  to 
verify  the  scriptural  suggestion  that  the  best 
of  the  wine  is  reserved  for  the  last  of  the 
feast.  The  school  directors  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  last  to  organize;  they  will  be  the 
first  in  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  by 
their  organization. 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the 
convention,  I  desire  to  pall  your  attention  to 
some  matters  which  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  your  consideration .  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution,  the  lareest  appro- 
priation made  by  the  State  for  uie  support 
of  the  public  schools  was  about  three- 
Guarters  of  a  million  dollars  annually.  The 
friends  of  education  had  incorporated  into 
the  fundamental  law  a  provision  requiring 
the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate  for  the 
maintenance  and  suppK>rt  of  the  common 
schools  at  least  one  million  dollars  a  year. 
During  a  period  of  thirteen  years  following 
the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  the 
minimum  amount  fixed  therein  was  the 
maximum  of  legislative  generosity  in  this 
regard.  In  1887,  ^^^  ^  protracted  contest 
in  the  Legislature,  the  school  appropriation 
was  increased  to  one  and  one-naif  million 
dollars  annually,  and  in  1889  it  was  still  fur- 
ther increased  to  two  million  dollars  annu- 
ally. The  Legislature  of  1891  surpassed  all 
of  its  predecessors  in  caring  for  the  schools, 
and  increased  the  annual  api)ropriation  to 
the  magnificent  sum  of  five  million  dollars. 
In  1893  another  half  million  was  added,  thus 
making  the  entire  appropriation  to  the 
public  schools  five  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars annually.  What  a  princely  gift !  This 
does  not  include  appropriations  to  Normal 
schools,  universities,  and  other  educational 
institutions.  With  these  included,  the  ap- 
propriation by  our  State  for  educational 
purposes  is  more  than  six  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  annually.  What  an  endow- 
ment the  State  has  made  for  the  cause  of 
education !  The  school  directors  are  the 
trustees  of  this  fund.  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  we  fully  realize  our  duty  in  the  premises  ? 
Have  we  made  the  best  use  of  this  money  ? 
The  State  expects  us  to  render  an  account 
of  our  stewardship.  How  have  we  used 
these  talents  ?  Are  our  schools  better  ?  Do 
we  employ  more  capable  teachers  and  pay 
them  better  wages?  Have  we  provided 
better  and  more  commodious  school-houses  ? 
Are  the  schools  open  more  months  in  each 
year,  and  do  we  keep  the  pupils  in  school  a 
loneer  term  of  years?  Are  the  boys  and 
girls  as  they  leave  the  school-room  better 
equipped  for  the  active  duties  of  life  than 
they  were  before  the  State  gave  so  bounti- 
fully to  the  cause  of  education  ?  Since  1891 
the  State  has  set  aside,  out  of  her  revenues, 
almost  thirty-six  million  dollars  for  school 
purposes,  and  she  has  the  ri^ht  to  impose 
upon  us  the  burden  of  showing^  that  this 
money  has  been  properly  and  judiciously 
expended.  We  can  only  show  this  by  the 
results  of  our  school  work.  Where  much 
is  given  much  is  required.  Pennsylvania 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  schools.  It  may  be  of  some 
value  to  know  how  our  State  compares  with 
others  in  the  support  extended  to  educational 
work.  For  this  purpose  I  submit  herewith 
a   statement    showing    the    revenue,    the 


amount  appropriated  to  educational  work, 
and  the  percentage  in  thirty-four  States. 


Total 

Appropriated. 

Per 
Cent. 

Maine 

11,550,000.00 

|62O,O0O.OO 

.40 

Massachusetts . 

9,257,000.00 

273,890.00 

.05 

Connecticut  .  . 

2,300,000.00 

400,000.00 

.17 

New  York.  .   . 

30,ocx),ocx).oo 

4,500,000.00 

.15 

New  Jersey.  . 

2,318,134.00 

303,240.00 

.'3 

Ohio 

6,500,000.00 

1,738,887.00 

.26 

Indiana  .... 

6,ocx),ooo.oo 

2,500,000.00 

.41 

Illinois   .... 

5,500,000.00 

1,500,000.00 

.26 

Missouri  .... 

3,023,698.00 

1,097,231.00 

.36 

Iowa 

1,727,574.00 

40,174.00 

.03 

Michigan   .   .   . 

2,068,000.00 

868,000.00 

.41 

North  Dakota  . 

793,000.00 

70,000.00 

.09 

South  Dakota  . 

785,000.00 

278,000.00 

.35 

Nebraska.  .   .   . 

2,0CX),000.00 

700,000.00 

.35 

Wyoming  .   .   . 

2,300,000.00 

240,000.00 

.10 

Montana .... 

569,000.00 

70,000.00 

.14 

Idaho  

259,400.00 

35,31500 

.13 

Washington  .    . 

626,615.00 

120,000.00 

.19 

Oregon   .... 
California.    .   . 

701,394.00 

42,324.00 

.25 

8,500,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

•35 

Nevada  .... 

423,378.00 

41,484.00 

.09 

Utah 

850,000.00 

319,500.00 

.37 

Colorado.  .  .   . 

690,000.00 

73,000.00 

.10 

Kansas   .... 

1,500,000.00 

500,000.00 

.33 

Arkansas    .   .   . 

I,IOO,OCX).00 

400,000.00 

.36 

Louisiana  .   .   . 

2,000,000.00 

250,000.00 

.12 

Texas     .... 

5,325,000.00 

1,675,000.00 

.3^ 

Alabama .... 

1,900,000.00 

750,000.00 

.39 

Florida  .... 

850,000.00 

200,000.00 

.24 

South  Carolina. 

3,000,000.00 

640,000.00 

.21 

West  Virginia  . 

1,060,000.00 

410,000.00 

.38 

Virginia.  .   .   . 

3,300,000.00 

1,300,000.00 

.39 

Maryland  .   .   . 

2,500,000.00 

675,000.00 

.27 

Pennsylvania.  . 

10,000,000.00 

6,364,000.00 

M 

The  above  statistics  are  stated  in  round  nam- 
bers  for  purposes  of  convenience.  fSee  further 
statistics  in  editorial  department.— A</.  J 

Prom  the  statistics  in  the  table  above  set 
out,  it  appears  that  Pennsylvania  gives  al- 
most two  million  dollars  a  year  more  for 
educational  purposes  than  New  York  does, 
although  the  latter  state  has  about  three 
times  as  much  revenue  as  the  former.  Ne^e 
York  gives  about  15  per  cent,  of  her  rev- 
enues to  the  schools,  while  Pennsylvania 
gives  nearly  64  per  cent.  Pennsylvania 
appropriates  for  the  support  of  education 
twice  as  much  as  California,  three  times  as 
much  as  Texas,  four  times  as  much  as  Ohio, 
five  times  as  much  as  Missouri,  six  times 
as  much  as  Michigan,  seven  times  as  much 
as  Alabama,  eight  times  as  much  as  Ne- 
braska, nine  times  as  much  as  Maine,  ten 
times  as  much  as  Kansas,  twenty  times  as 
much  as  Louisana,  thirty  times  as  much  as 
Florida,  forty  times  as  much  as  Washingr- 
ton,  fifty  times  as  much  as  Colorado  and 
one  hundred  times  as  much  as  Oregon. 
School  Directors  of  Pennsylvania,  don't  you 
feel  proud  of  the  splendid  record  your  state 
has  made  in  the  cause  of  education? 
Whether  or  not  the  policy  of  making  such 
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laree  appropriations  to  the  public  schools 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  will  larc^ely  de- 
pend upon  the  progressive  spirit  of  sdiool 
directors.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  a  State  will  continue  to  give  with  such 
a  lavish  hand  unless  the  schools  and  the 
school  work  are  improved  thereby.  This 
is  a  question  which  demands  and  should  re- 
ceive the  thouehtful  consideration  of  this 
association  and  every  other  association  of 
school  directors  in  the  State;  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention  as  a  representive 
body  of  school  men  and  school  women,  hop- 
ing we  may  so  act  as  to  help  our  common 
cause  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  goodly  num- 
ber i>resent  at  tiiis  opening  session;  the 
promise  for  the  future  is  bright,  and  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  this  Association 
will  continue  to  grow  until  it  becomes  a 
gpreat  educational  lorce  in  our  State  and  na- 
tion. 

An  address  by  Gov.  Hastings  was  noted 
on  the  programme,  but  the  Convention  was 
informed  that  official  duties  prevented 
his  presence,  and  the  body  was  welcomed 
to  Harrisburg  by  Supt.  I^.  O.  Foose,  as 
follows : 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  called 
upon  at  the  last  moment  to  take  the  place  on 
the  programme  for  which  the  Governor  was 
announced.  It  is  an  unpleasant  dilemma, 
for  which  I  am  as  sorry  as  you  can  be.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  fill  his  place,  but  sim- 
ply extend  to  you  a  welcome  to  our  city  as 
a  centre  of  educational  forces.  We  have  not 
very  much  of  interest  to  oflfer  you,  but  you 
are  welcome  to  what  we  have.  There  is  the 
capitol — what  is  left  of  it  that  has  not  been 
burned  or  carried  away ;  there  is  the  De- 
partment of  Education ;  and  there  are  the 
public  schools,  all  open  to  you,  and  glad  to 
nave  you  visit  them.  I  am  sorry  my  pocket- 
book  is  not  commensurate  with  the  fulness 
of  my  heart,  that  I  might  pay  all  your  hotel 
bills.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
large  number  present  at  the  opening;  ses- 
sion, ready  for  the  work  of  the  convention — 
it  is  an  auspicious  beginning,  which  indi- 
cates a  profitable  session. 

The  educational  work  in  our  State  is  a 
growth.  With  a  population  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds,  their  thought  running  on 
diflferent  lines,  it  takes  time  to  get  into  shape 
for  vigorous  work,  and  we  find  this  process 
of  assimilation  going  on  all  around  us. 
The  accumulated  force  of  arrowing  school 
sentiment  has  lifted  our  school  work  to  a 
plane  where  it  is  conspicuous  to  all  eyes;  but 
we  have  only  laid  the  foundation  for  a  future 
of  more  rapid  and  substantial  advancement. 

Since  our  government  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  popular  representation,  we  must 

fo  back  to  the  people  and  see  that  they  are 
rought  up  to  select  strong  and  good  men 
to  represent  them.  If  popular  sentiment  is 
right,  and  truly  representative  men  come  to 


the  top,  we  shall  have  rapid  and  permanent 
growtn.  For  such  conaitions,  the  people 
must  themselves  be  actively  interested  and 
must  feel  that  they  have  something  at  stake 
in  the  way  of  investment.  It  will  not  do  to 
depend  too  much  upon  the  marvelous  dona- 
tions of  the  State  for  our  work ;  as  has  been 
well  said,  these  cannot  and  will  not  and 
ought  not  to  continue,  unless  the  people  see 
that  their  schools  are  proportionately  im- 
proved. 

In  some  of  our  sister  States,  concentration 
of  power  is  the  rule:  the  State  Superintend- 
ent moves  his  finger,  and  the  educational 
machine  obeys  his  will.  In  Pennsylvania  we 
get  our  power  from  below,  and  of  course  can- 
not rise  nigher  than  the  level  of  public  senti- 
ment ;  hence  the  progress,  the  perpetuity 
even,  of  any  institution  depends  upon  the  in- 
telligence and  interest  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen and  voter.  So  if  we  mean  to  elevate  our 
schools,  we  must  by  every  means  stimulate 
a  public  sentiment  that  will  push  forward 
those  in  charge  of  school  work.  I  feel  like 
coufimtulating  you,  Directors,  upon  what 
has  oeen  done  on  this  line.  Though  not  an 
old  man,  I  have  lived  to  see  the  schools  in 
many  places  come  up  from  conditions  of  no 
method  and  no  system,  to  an  organization 
and  efficiency  that  is  the  pride  of  their  com- 
munities. Man3r  towns  and  villages,  as 
well  as  larfi'er  cities,  have  vigorous  schools, 
and  a  people  awake  to  their  value  and  effic- 
iency. To  spread  and  intensifi^  this  spirit 
is  part  of  the  work  of  this  organization,  and 
it  nas  not  been  neglected.  I  note  in  the  edu- 
cational periodicsus  that  your  Association 
is  referred  to  as  a  healthy  and  promising 
infant,  which  may  be  expected  to  do  much 
useful  work,  and  has  already  made  itself 
felt  for  good. 

I  will  onlv  add  that  the  School  Director 
who  gives  nis  time  and  thought  and  work 
to  his  duty  at  home,  and  will  spend  his  time 
and  money  to  attend  meetings  like  this,  de- 
serves and  will  have  the  approbation  and 
respect  of  the  people  he  represents,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  I 
nope  those  who  are  here  will  have  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  time,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
Convention  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  H.  H.  Hubbert,  of  Philadel- 
phia, replied  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
remarking  that  the  Governor  had  written 
him  last  week  that  he  would  be  present, 
hence  the  item  on  the  programme,  but 
official  duty  that  could  not  be  postponed 
had  prevented  his  coming.  He  continued 
as  follows: 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Harrisburg  again.  I  remember  that 
two  years  ago  in  similar  circumstances  he 
made  us  welcome  to  everything  in  town  ex- 
cept the  State  Treasury ;  and  this  time  I 
hoped  he  would  invite  us  to  step  in  there 
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and  get  our  appropriation,  but  in  this  I  was 
disappointed— ne  did  not  mention  it.  He 
says  truly  that  the  reputation  of  this  Asso- 
ciation has  gone  abroad  not  only  in  the 
State,  but  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is 
recognized  as  a  forceful  educational  influ- 
ence. Other  states  have  been  inspired  to 
organize  their  school  officials;  and  county 
and  state  associations  are  being  formed  that 
will  have  their  effect  on  school  statistics 
in  the  future. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  fortunate  in  her 
Chief  Executives  and  her  legislators,  have 
who  framed  and  signed  a  code  of  laws  better 
adapted  to  build  up  the  schools  than  any 
other  of  the  states  ;  and  so  it  should  be,  for 
the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth  were 
men  who  believed  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  The  opposition  that  marked  the 
early  stages  of  tne  system  has  died  away, 
and  the  common  school  has  taken  its  proper 
place  in  public  estimation,  along  with  the 
college  and  the  university. 

In  the  term  of  the  present  Governor  some 
of  the  most  important  school  legislation  has 
been  eflfected.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  educate  its  children  for  citizenship,  and 
to  provide  suitable  institutions  in  every 
locality,  it  is  equally  her  duty  to  see  that 
every  child  receives  the  education  so  pro- 
vided. We  should  not  only  provide  for 
those  who  come  voluntarily  to  school,  but 
compel  those  who  do  not ;  and  we  are  doing 
it.  The  law  now  in  successful  operation 
will  greatlv  reduce  our  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy ;  and  some  of  the  conditions  exposed 
by  its  enforcement  are  surprising.  One  un- 
expected development  is  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts where  foreigners  are  congregated  there 
is  more  desire  to  have  their  chfldren  edu- 
cated than  in  others  where  the  foreign  per- 
centage is  much  less ;  this  promises  well  for 
the  assimilation  of  the  immigrants  in  the 
next  generation.  It  has.been  found  necessary 
in  some  localities  to  employ  special  teachers 
to  give  these  children  the  elements  of  our 
language ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  a  little 
vocabulary,  thev  feel  themselves  part  of  the 
community ;  they  no  long^er  want  to  be 
called  little  Dutchmen,  or  Irishmen,  or  Rus- 
sians—they are  Americans.  I  read  of  one 
case  where  a  brutal  father  took  his  boy  away 
from  school  and  beat  him,  and  the  victim 
said  he  '*  didn't  care  so  much  for  the  licking, 
but  he  didn't  like  to  be  abused  by  a  blamed 
foreigner. ' '    [Laughter.] 

Why  do  we  hoi  a  these  meetings  of  School 
Directors,  ** magnifying  our  office"  as  it 
were  ?  Because  the  concentration  of  forces, 
the  consensus  of  opinion,  is  brought  to  bear 
on  legislation  in  the  interest  of  schools,  and 
on  the  dispensing  of  school  funds.  If  such 
conventions  were  of  no  further  use  than 
helping  to  harmonize  school  law,  they  would 
be  worth  all  they  cost;  but  they  will  do 
much  more  than  that. 

It  seems  especially  desirable  at  this  time 
to  direct  attention  to  the  use  of  the  great 
appropriation,  and  endeavor  to  inspire  all 


with  anxiety  to  properly  applv  it,  so  that 
we  may  ^et  its  lull  value  m  tne  education 
of  our  children.  And  we  want  to  give  at- 
tention to  its  distribution  also.  We  can  do 
ten  times  more  by  organized  than  by  indi- 
vidual effort,  in  reaching  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  officials  and  leading  men  of 
the  State,  by  insisting  that  when  the  appro- 

friation  is  due  it  shall  be  promptly  paid. 
Applause.] 

The  Executive  Committee  have  received 
from  all  sections  of  the  State  evidence  of  en- 
thusiasm in  our  organized  work.  Some 
who  cannot  be  present  write  to  testify  to  its 
good  influence.  Evidently  the  time  and 
labor  of  organization  has  been  well  spent. 
The  inspiration  from  this  body  led  to  the 
national  organization  in  connection  with 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

But  we  must  not  let  our  enthusiasm  beget 
a  confidence  that  will  regard  the  public 
school  as  bej^ond  all  danger.  Daneer 
threatens  its  life,  working  insidiously  but 
not  less  effectively.  The  fingers  of  political 
manipulation  are  everywhere  extended  to 
obtain  control  and  management  of  schools 
and  school  funds,  and  if  the  growth  in  the 
past  is  to  continue  and  increase,  we  must 
protect  ourselves.  The  true  friends  of  the 
public  school  of  every  shade  of  political  and 
religious  opinion  should  unite  upon  this 
common  ground,  and  present  a  solid  front 
of  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  partisan 
politics  in  school  affairs. 

I  hope  we  will  all  enjoy  the  session,  and 
to  that  end  invite  all  present  to  free  partici- 
pation in  discussion. 

The  Chair:  I  remember  a  number  of 
years  ago  when  I  was  one  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  in  a  Normal  School  in  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  and  the  representative 
of  the  Department  in  the  Examining 
Board  was  a  gentleman  with  some  gray 
hair,  a  little  bald,  and  a  German  accent 
in  his  face.  In  the  division  of  work,  be 
examined  us  in  music,  where  I  was  weak, 
and  when  we  passed  him  with  a  grade  ojf 
loo,  I  formed  an  opinion  that  has  been 
strengthened  by  acquaintance.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  introduce  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  who  will  address  you  on 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
SCHOOL  DIRECTOR. 

Deputy  Houck  :  Yes,  during  my  years  of 
official  life  I  have  helped  to  pass  a  good 
many  weak  Normal  graduates  [laughter], 
and  am  often  surprised  at  what  they  have 
accomplished  later  on.  I  know  how  many 
of  these  young  people  invest  everv  dollar 
they  have  in  their  education,  and  how  ser- 
ious a  question  graduation  becomes,  and  so 
1  often  vote  on  the  side  of  mercy  [laughter]. 
If  all  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
this  come  out  as  well  as  your  chairman,  my 
practice  is  vindicated.    [Applause.] 
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While  the  last  speaker  was  telling  of  the 
little  Datchmen,  Irishmen  and  Russians 
who  objected  to  any  name  but  **  American," 
my  mind  traveled  back  to  the  day  when 
some  of  the  school  children  were  called  by 
another  name — they  were  paupers,  and  the 
teachers  kept  their  names  on  a  separate  roll 
because  theirparents  could  not  pay  for  their 
schooling.  Thank  God  that  day  has  gone 
by,  never  to  return  !    [Applause.] 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growing  inter- 
est among  directors,  because  the  directory  is 
the  great  conservative  element  of  the  system 
— I  may  say,  the  backbone  of  the  system.  I 
have  often  said,  Let  me  know  the  school 
board  of  a  place,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
kind  of  buildings  they  have,  what  kind  of 
teachers,  what  kind  of  schools,  what  kind 
of  educational  standard.  And  when  I  hear 
of  a  town  without  much  wealth,  far  from 
mines  and  manufactories  and  rich  lands, 
but  which  vet  writes  its  name  high  on  the 
educational  record,  and  draws  people  thither 
notwithstanding  the  high  taxes,  to  educate 
their  children,  I  know  what  kind  of  school 
directors  they  have.  In  other  words,  the 
School  Board  is  a  good  index  and  measure 
of  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  the 
community. 

I  am  proud  of  our  system  because  it  is  not 
run  from  headquarters,  by  a  department 
or  a  board,  but  by  the  people,  through  rep- 
resentatives chosen  from  themselves  and 
working  right  at  home.  The  schools  will 
remain  near  the  popular  heart  so  long  as  the 
people  themselves  have  a  hand  in  their 
management.  We  love  our  system  because 
it  is  ours,  neither  made  nor  run  from  out- 
side. I  always  wondered  at  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  displayed  bv  the  men  of  1834-36, 
who  at  that  day  could  construct  a  system 
that  has  not  needed  to  be  changed  in  a 
single  fundamental  principle;  and  this  idea 
of  local  control  is  one  of  tneir  best  legacies. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young 
county  superintendent,  and  knew  just  how 
evervthing  should  be  done,  I  thought  I 
would  change  this  Director  business.  Not 
one  of  my  reports  failed  to  contain  advice 
that  these  officers  should  be  paid  a  salary. 
I  think  I  know  better  now— at  least  I  have 
changed  mv  mind.  There  are  17,000  Di- 
rectors in  the  State,  and  if  we  should  pay 
them  each  the  small  compensation  of  $50, 
it  would  amount  to  £850,000.  But  suppose 
this  great  and  liberal  State  could  stand  it, 
would  we  have  as  many  Directors  of  the 
kind  that  have  come  here  at  their  own  ex- 
pense? I  tell  you  No  ;  many  of  you  men 
would  refuse  to  be  candidates  for  the  office, 
because  of  the  competition  of  a  class  that 
would  seek  it  for  the  sake  of  the  little  pay. 

But  leaving  the  matter  of  salarv,  tnere 
are  some  expenses  that  ought  to  be  paid. 
Every  three  years  you  are  expected  to  as- 
semble to  elect  a  Superintendent.  In  many 
counties  there  are  men  to  whom  the  expense 
of  attending  the  election  is  a  burden.  I  be- 
lieve the  expense  of  attending  the  election 


is  a  burden.  I  believe  the  expense  of  that 
day's  service  should  be  paid.  We  have 
passed  such  bills,  once  through  the  Senate, 
once  through  the  House,  once  through  both 
houses  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Governor — 
but  I  believe  it  is  right  nevertheless. 

But  the  most  important  function  of  your 
great  office  afcerall  is  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers. I  have  here  a  circular  printed  60  years 
ago  [it  was  passed  round,  and  excited  much 
interest]  in  which  Francis  R.  Shunk  pleads 
for  young  men  and  women  to  teach  the 
schools.  It  is  different  now— you  all  have 
legions  of  applicants  from  high  schools  and 
Normal  schools,  at  home  and  from  a  dis- 
tance; and  here  is  a  condition  that  calls  for 
a  lifting  up  of  the  standard,  that  we  may 

fet  the  best  that  is  offered.  [Applause.] 
here  is  wisdom  in  Dr.  Waller's  position, 
sustained  by  that  of  some  of  the  founders  of 
the  system,  that  the  ''provisional'*  was 
never  intended  as  a  permanent  license  to 
teach.  There  should  be  some  limit— some 
time  when  the  provisional  teacher  should 
be  expected  either  to  step  up  or  step  out. 
[Applause.]  This  would  help  to  remedy  a 
crying  evil,  in  places  where  tne  schools  are 
all  promised  in  advance  to  relatives  or 
friends,  beginners,  who  can  secure  any  kind 
of  certificate,  while  a  Normal  graduate  with 
successful  experience  cannot  get  even  a 
hearing.  This  is  in  your  hands.  Directors 
and  Superintendents,  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
raise  the  standard  and  wipe  out  the  incom- 
petent and  inefficient.  Teaching  is  the 
greatest  work  in  the  world — I  do  not  except 
Uiat  of  the  minister,  which  I  think  I  fully 
appreciate— and  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
to  go  in  and  out  before  our  children  every 
day  for  years,  should  be  the  very  best  we 
can  secure.  Take  heed  to  the  selection  of 
your  teachers. 

I  am  no  alarmist,  friends,  but  the  situa- 
tion has  its  element  of  danger.  There  are 
places  where  the  schools  are  run  on  the 
State  appropriation  alone;  and  if  this  should 
become  general,  the  people  will  lose  heart- 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  the  system  will 
die.  [Applause.]  We  love  what  we  work 
for,  ana  pay  for,  and  make  sacrifices  for ; 
and  if  the  schools  cost  us  nothing,  we  will 
come  to  value  them  accordingly.  Such  a 
system  cannot  live,  and  it  would  not  be  long 
before  it  was  dead,  as  it  ought  to  be.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  as 
the  programme  for  the  aflemoon  will  take 
all  the  remaining  time. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  taken,  to 
enable  the  members  to  make  each  other's 
acquaintance. 

COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

Two  committees  were  ordered,  by  mo- 
tion, to  be  appointed,  which  were  an- 
nounced later,  as  follows: 

On  Resolutions— K.  B.  Eastburn,  J.  C. 
Brown.  F.  B.  Wickersham,  H.  H.  Hubbert, 
J.  J.  Johnson. 
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On  Nominations— \.  A.  Cleaver,  W.  P. 
Shay,  Joseph  Oliver,  F.  C.  Bowersox  and 
H.  H.  Rice. 

SELECTION  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion **  Are  School  Teachers  selected  with 
regard  to  their  Competency  and  Effi- 
ciency?*' The  opening  speaker,  D.  F. 
Fortney,  Esq.,  of  Bellefonte,  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper : 

No  duty  imposed  upon  a  school  director 
or  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  of  any 
school  district  is  so  important  and  far  reach- 
ing, in  its  consequences,  as  the  selection  of 
the  teachers  ne^ed  for  the  schools  under 
their  direction  or  control. 

No  place  or  occasion  in  which  to  discuss 
the  manner  of  their  selection  is  so  appro- 
priate as  a  convention  of  school  directors. 
No  officer  elected  by  the  people,  for  any 
purpose  in  the  Commonwealth,  has  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  much  good,  or  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  do  so  much  evil  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office,  as  that  of  the  school 
director.  Of  the  many  difficulties  they  have 
to  meet,  contend  with  and  overcome  in  the 
discharge  of  their  various  duties,  none  is 
more  difficult  and  troublesome  than  the  se- 
lection of  teachers.  It  has  been  said,  and 
often  repeated,  that ' '  The  teacher  makes  the 
school.''  This  is  true,  once  the  teacher  is 
in  the  school  room.  But  before  that  time 
arrives  the  teacher  must  be  selected  or 
elected  by  the  board.  It  is  therefore,  no 
stretch  to  say  that  the  directors  make  the 
teacher. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  I 
will  in  a  measure  voice  my  own  experiences 
and  observation  as  a  director,  knowing  that 
in  this  way  I  but  repeat  the  experiences  and 
observations  of  every  director  similarly 
situated. 

Very  many  school  boards  take  too  narrow 
a  view,  of  their  responsibilities,  in  the 
matter  of  the  selection  of  teachers.  In  many 
districts  the  boards  in  advance  of  the  elec- 
tion of  teachers  resolve  to  elect  applicants 
only  from  their  own  districts.  They  do 
this  on  the  ground  that  as  the  applicants,  or 
their  parents,  live  in  the  districts  and  are 
tax-payers  therein,  their  children  should 
have  the  schools  as  a  kind  of  return  for  the 
school  taxes  paid,  and  an  excuse  for  the 
board  to  fix  very  low  salaries  for  the  teachers. 

In  a  district  (and  it  is  not  the  only  one) 
in  the  county  from  which  I  come,  employ- 
ing nineteen  teachers,  this  is  done  year  after 
year.  Youngsters  not  out  of  their  teens, 
with  little  educational  qualifications,  no  ex- 
perience and  no  special  training  as  teachers, 
are,  on  this  ground  alone,  selected  to  pre- 
side over  their  schools.  In  such  districts 
the  salaries  are  so  miserably  low,  that  as 
soon  as  a  teacher  acquires  anv  experience 
and  develops  any  efficiency  and  capacity  as 
such,  they  seek  and  obtain,  and  rightly  so, 


a  school  where  better  salaries  are  paid.  In 
one  other  district  employing  about  fifteen 
teachers,  the  directors  acting  on  this  same 
theory,  the  wages  were  reduced  from  the 
munificent  sum  of  twenty-eight  ($28)  dollars 
per  month  to  the  princely  sum  of  twenty- 
six  ($26])  dollars  per  month.  In  another 
where  tnev  have  nad  a  sort  of  a  graded 
school,  and  something  of  a  grammar  school, 
in  a  village  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  five  dollars  per  month  in  a  term  of 
six  months,  an  experienced  and  efficient 
teacher  is  set  aside  and  the  school  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  veiy  young  and  inexperi- 
enced person  who  had  never  taught;  ana  the 
result  is  that  the  school  is  poorly  taueht, 
the  government  a  failure,  and  the  board  in 
hot  water  all  the  time.  I  do  not  pity  the 
board.  It  ou^ht  to  be  in  hot  water,  and  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  do  good  if  it  was  hot 
enough  to  scald  a  little. 

Instances  like  these  exist  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  every  county  in  the  State, 
and  are  not  confined  to  the  townships 
alone.  Every  element  that  would  go  to 
show  that  teachers  are  selected  with  regard 
to  their  "efficiency  and  competency*'  is 
wanting.  The  school  boards  in  such  in- 
stances have  acted  and  do  act  as  if  the 
schools  were  created  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  taxpayers  in  the  districts  who  have 
sons  and  daughters  who  desire  to  teach, 
rather  than  that  the  schools  are  organized 
and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district.  Merit  seems  to  be  a 
stranger  to  school  boards  of  this  kind. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  a  mis- 
chief similar  to  the  one  just  mentioned  has 
controlled  the  action  of  manv  a  director  and 
board  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
worked  incalculable  injury  to  the  schools 
and  the  pupils.  And  here  again,  those  for 
whom  tne  schools  are  organized  are  not 
taken  into  consideration .  Where  this  is  not 
done,  merit  is  not  considered.  In  many 
districts  men  seek  the  office  of  school  direc- 
tor for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  a  relative,  perhaps  a  son  or 
daughter,  to  a  position  in  the  schools. 
Where  this  is  done  with  no  higher  purpose 
than  to  aid  a  relative  or  friend,  it  has  in- 
variably proved  a  curse  to  the  schools. 

A  memoer  of  the  School  Board  of  the  bor- 
ough of  State  CoUeee,  in  preparing  an 
article  on  a  subject  of  the  same  import  to  the 
one  we  are  now  considering  to  be  read  before 
the  school  directors  association  of  Centre 
county,  made  inquiry  of  every  board  in  the 
county  whether  teachers  were  elected  with, 
a  view  of  securing  the  best  according  to 
merit.  He  received  manv  answers,  and 
from  these  as  bearing  on  this  point  I  wish 
to  quote.  One  says  :  **  I  find  that  very  many 
teachers  are  not  selected  on  their  merits,  but 
j^et  their  positions  as  teachers  through  the 
influence  of  friends,  even  though  they  are 
morally  and  intellectually  unfit  to  teach." 
Another  said :  **  In  many  cases  other  in- 
fluences are  more  prominent  than  merit. 
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such  as  relationship,  poverty,  or  the  need  of 
help  to  keep  the  family/' 

The  answer  of  another  was,  '*  As  to  the 
question,  Are  school  directors  selected  with 
special  reference  to  merit  ?"  I  would  say,  No ; 
only  in  a  few  districts.  The  one  great  weak- 
ness of  our  public  school  system  comes  in 
here.  Very  many  directors  have  daughters 
or  nieces,  or  other  relatives,  or  special 
friends,  whom  they  desire  to  have  teach,  and 
this  often  without  any  reference  to  their 
qualifications.  The  directors  make  it  a  per- 
sonal matter,  and  simply  because  they  are  on 
the  board  the  other  members  vote  for  the 
director's  relative.  To  particularize,  in  a 
certain  district  a  man  put  himself  forward 
and  was  elected  with  the  sole  idea  in  view 
of  putting  one  of  his  children  into  the 
schools,  and  he  succeeded.  Although  the 
teacher  was  of  good  material,  the  necessary 
training  was  lacking.  In  another  district 
in  the  county,  a  few  years  ago,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  board  had  a  relative  teaching,  and 
some  of  these,  bits  of  girls  i6  to  i8  years  of 
age.  The  people  endured  it  as  long  as  they 
could,  and  much  too  long  for  the  good  of 
the  children^  and  then  elected  a  board  on 
the  express  issue  that  no  relatives  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  to  be  made  teachers. 
I  am  aware  that  teachers  must  have  a  place 
to  begin,  but  before  they  get  it  they  should 
have  some  practical  training.*' 

So  I  might  go  on  quoting  from  these 
answers  until  the  entire  county  was  covered. 
Enough  however  has  been  quoted  to  show 
that  on  this  line  alone  the  competency  and 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  is  not  considered 
when  they  are  selected.  Another  motive 
than  that  which  should  move  the  board  has 
been  actuating  them. 

What  exists  in  one  county  no  doubt  exists 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  county 
in  the  State.  The  practice  of  school  boards 
in  placing  relatives  or  special  friends  of 
members  of  the  board  in  the  schools  must 
be  very  great  all  over  the  State.  If  it  was 
not,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  schools 
su£fer  from  it  greatly,  no  e£fort  would  have 
been  made  to  prevent  and  break  up  the  prac- 
tice by  legislative  enactment.  In  1895,  and 
perhaps  in  1897,  there  was  a  bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  prohibit- 
ing by  any  school  board  the  employment  of 
any  person  as  a  teacher  who  was  a  relative 
of  any  member  of  the  board.  True,  it  did 
not  pass;  but  the  very  fact  that  such  a  bill 
was  introduced  and  received  consideration 
is  overwhelming  proof  that  the  evil  is  j^en- 
eral,  and  that  it  works  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  schools. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  teachers  in  the 
schools,  who  are  relatives  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  board  by  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, who  are  very  good,  who  meet  every 
demand  made  upon  them,  and  who  measure 
up  to  the  full  standard  of  the  energetic,  pro- 
gressive, competent  and  efficient  teacner. 
Of  such  the  patrons  of  the  schools  do  not 
complain;  it  makes  little  difference  what 


relationship  they  may  bear  to  any  member 
of  the  board. 

School  directors  are  like  other  people; 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  personal  inter- 
est, or  the  help  of  a  dearly  loved  son,  or 
daughter,  or  other  relative  or  personal 
friend,  they  are  intensely  human.  For  this 
they  should  not  be  blamed.  But  when  a 
director  desires  to  have  placed  in  the  schools 
of  the  district  which  he  serves,  a  relative  or 
personal  friend,  he  should  see  to  it  that 
such  person  is  better  qualified  and  does  bet- 
ter work  than  any  other  teacher  in  the  dis- 
trict. If  he  does  this,  the  schools  will  not 
sufifer,  nor  will  he  be  charged  with  using 
the  schools  for  selfish,  base  or  personal  ends. 

The  question  of  wages  very  frequently 
stands  m  the  way  of  the  employment  of 
efficient  teachers.  Simply  because  a  younfi[ 
and  inexperienced  teacher  can  be  employea 
for  less  wages  than  the  experienced,  com- 
petent and  efficient,  many  boards  think, 
at  least  they  act  as  if  they  thought,  it  was 
economy  to  hire  the  greeny,  without  any 
training  or  qualification,  except  perhaps  a 
third  grade  certificate,  at  $22  or  $25  per 
month,  rather  than  pay  the  successful,  tried 
and  experienced  teacher  $40  or  I50;  forget- 
ting that  by  such  a  course  those  for  whom 
the  schools  are,  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, organized,  suffer  irreparable 
loss  that  must  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
afifect  their  whole  life. 

A  school  board  which  determines  in  ad- 
vance of  the  election  of  teachers  that  they 
will  select  only  from  those  who  reside  in 
the  district,  or  that  has  determined  that  be- 
cause one  or  more  members  of  the  board  have 
certain  friends  or  relatives  for  whom  they 
want  and  must  have  a  school,  or  which  hires 
the  beginners  because  they  can  be  secured 
for  very  low  wages,  pays  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  certificates,  qualifications,  experi- 
ence or  anything  else  that  might  be  used 
to  inform  them  of  the  competency  and  effic- 
iency of  the  applicant. 

This  line  of  reasoning,  made  up  from  ex- 
perience and  observation,  extenoing  over  a 
period  of  more  than  sixteen  years  service  as 
a  director,  irresistibly  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  in  many  instances  and  places, 
school  teachers  are  not  selected  with  regard 
to  their  competency  and  efficiency. 

The  board  of  directors  however  which  may 
not  be  bothered  with  relatives  or  friends  as 
applicants  for  schools  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  which  may  have  gotten  away  from 
the  idea  that  taxpayers  of  the  district  are 
entitled  to  have  tneir  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  schools,  simply  because  they  are  tax- 
payers in  the  district,  (and  I  am  glad  to 
know  there  are  such,)  have  many  difiaculties 
to  meet  and  overcome  before  it  can  be  truly 
said  of  them,  that  they  select  teachers, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  competency  ana 
efficiency. 

One  of  the  difficulties  is,  How  are  boards 
of  directors,  who  have  determined  to  employ 
only  the  competent  and  efficient  teacher,  to 
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know  when  they  are  securing  the  best  ac- 
cording to  merit?  In  the  boroughs  and  cities 
where  the  board  has  the  help  of  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals,  thev  may  reach  a 
more  certain  and  correct  conclusion.  But  in 
the  townshii>s»  with  both  schools  and  school 
directors  widely  scattered,  schools  not 
visited  often  enough  by  members  of  the 
board  to  enable  them,  by  personal  observa- 
tion or  an  acquaintance  with  the  teachers,  to 
determine  whether  they  are  accomplishing 
what  they  should,  it  is  much  more  difficult 
for  the  board  to  select  teachers  on  the  ground 
of  merit  alone. 

The  certificate  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent will  be  some  guide,  and  only  some, 
especially  as  to  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  infallible. 
It  tells  nothing  of  the  tact  needed  to  govern, 
nor  of  the  capacity  to  instruct. 

I  have  known  teachers  to  hold  number 
one  certificates,  some  who  hold  a  permanent 
certificate — more  than  that,  some  who  come 
with  diplomas  from  our  Normal  Schools — 
who  were  miserable  failures  in  the  school 
room,  ^hen  these  credentials,  which  are 
necessary  preliminaries  on  which  the  board 
must  rely,  fail,  how  shall  a  township  school 
board  who  want  only  the  best,  determine 
when  they  are  securing  only  the  efficient  and 
competent  teacher? 

The  directors  of  boroughs  and  cities  are 
not  without  their  troubles  and  difficulties, 
and  an  abundance  of  them,  in  their  line.  Ap- 
plicants for  schools,  or  for  any  vacancy 
which  may  occur  in  boroughs  and  cities  are 
always  plenty.  For  a  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  grammar  school  in  so  small  a  place  as 
Bellefonte,  the  board  has  had  applications 
covering  every  state  from  Maine  to  Illinois; 
and  for  the  pnncipalship  of  the  hi^h  school, 
every  state  from  Maine  to  California,  and  as 
far  south  as  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  was 
covered,  with  a  superabundance  of  appli- 
cants from  our  own  state.  With  these  came 
testimonials  and  recommendations  almost 
by  the  bushel,  from  school  boards,  profes- 
sors, principals,  preachers,  doctors  and  law- 
yers. From  no  schools  or  institutions  do 
they  come  so  prolific  as  from  our  Normal 
schools.  Whether  the  applicant  is  a  gradu- 
ate or  not,  if  they  havi  ever  been  in  one  ol 
these  schools,  they  will  have  a  letter  from 
evenr  professor  in  the  school,  all  testifying 
to  the  thoroug[h  preliminary  training,  the 
high  qualifications,  the  moral  standing,  and 
so  on,  of  the  applicant.  If  the  applicant  is 
a  graduate  of  one  of  these  schools,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  accomplishments  detailed 
in  the  letters,  a  formidable  diploma  is  pre- 
sented. 

I  do  not  complain  of  these  things,  further 
than  to  say  it  would  be  better  if  the  Normal 
school  authorities  were  a  little  more  chary 
in  the  recommendations  they  give. 

But  what  shall  the  director  or  board  of  di- 
rectors, under  such  circumstances,  who  de- 
sire to  employ  only  *' efficient  and  compe- 
tent** teachers,  do?    To  carefully  go  over 


all  the  8tu£f  submitted  and  make  necessary 
inquiry,  would  cover  days  and  oAen  weeks, 
and  then  perhaps  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
would  not  meet  the  purpose  for  which  we 
had  so  earnestly  labored. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  help  us  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  so  grave,  and  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  schools,  on  which  hang  results 
that  affect  a  whole  generation  of  the  coming 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  would  be 
some  help  in  many  districts  if  the  superin- 
tendents of  each  county  would  refuse  to 
issue  certificates  to  those  teachers  whom 
they  know  from  experience  and  observation 
to  have  failed  in  their  work  in  the  school- 
room, no  matter  what  may  be  the  result  of 
the  examination.  This  course  would  help 
much  to  weed  out  the  incompetent  and  in- 
efficient. They  would  not  come  before  the 
board  and  acquire  standing  with  a  paper 
which  the  law  compels  the  board  to  respect. 

In  boroughs  and  cities  superintendents  or 
principals  who  supervise  the  schools  can  do 
much  to  aid  the  board,  especially  so  if  they 
are  men  of  learning,  experience,  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  capable  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Directors  should  not  be  chary  about 
availing  themselves  of  the  observation  and 
experience  of  the  superintendent  and  prin- 
cipal. And  when  given  it  should  be  will- 
ingly received,  and  acted  upon  in  good 
faith.  While  it  is  true  the  law  relating  to 
the  duties  of  school  directors  and  controllers 
say,  *'  they  shall  have  the  appointment  of  all 
teachers  of  the  common  schools,**  it  in  no 
way  interferes  with  this  prerogative  for  the 
directors  to  seek  the  advice  and  follow  the 
judgment  of  those  whose  experience  and  re- 
lation to  schools  better  fit  them  to  judge 
who  is  the  competent  and  efficient  teacher. 
Remember  that  these  men  make  school-room 
work  their  study ;  it  is  their  business,  and 
they  ought  to  be  much  more  able  and  cap- 
able of  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion  than 
a  director  who  seldom  if  ever  enters  the 
school-room.  Having  a  superintendent  in 
whose  iudgment  and  experience  I  had  faith^ 
I  would  much  prefer  his  judgment  to  my 
own,  because  of  his  enlarged  experience  and 
superior  opportunity  to  come  to  a  more  cor- 
rect conclusion  as  to  who  was  or  was  not  a 
successful  teacher. 

There  are  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth in  which  the  boards  of  directors 
or  controllers  have  grown  larg[e  enough  to 
follow  the  advice  and  suggestions  made  to 
them  on  this  very  important  subject  by  the 
superintendents  whom  they  have  placed 
over  the  schools.  In  others  a  committee  of 
the  board  acts  in  conjunction  with  the 
superintendent,  and  every  effi)rt  is  made  to 
select  teachers  only  on  the  ground  of  effic- 
iency and  competency. 

In  the  city  of  Wilkesbarre  a  board  of  direc- 
tors composed  of  as  good  a  set  of  men  as  the 
State  afiords,  under  the  leadership  of  that 

1>rince  of  educators,  Supt.  James  M.  Cough- 
in,  have  for  years  past  chosen  the  best 
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teachers  thev  could  obtain,  without  reference 
to  where  they  or  their  parents  resided, 
with  the  result  that  the  patrons  of  the 
schools,  seeins^  the  real  benefit  and  great 
advantage  such  a  course  was  to  their  chil- 
dren, heartily  endorse  and  commend  the 
board  for  the  magnificent  work  they  are  do- 
ing through  the  selection  of  only  competent 
and  efficient  school  teachers. 

In  Wilkinbbure,  it  is  said,  the  board  for- 
merly selected  school  teachers  much  as  the 
early  Romans  did  their  wives:  they  met, 

frabbed  as  many  as  they  wanted,  and 
rought  them  in.  Of  course  there  were  fail- 
ures who  spent  a  year  in  the  district,  when 
the  process  was  repeated.  Now  the  board 
of  this  same  borough  have  a  committee, 
who  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  princi- 
pal, recommend  teachers  for  the  places  they 
may  have  to  fill.  .  It  took  some  little  time 
for  the  board  to  educate  itself  up  to  the 

goint  of  accepting  the  persons  recommended 
y  the  principal  and  committee.  In  every 
instance  where  the  board  followed  its  pre- 
conceived notions  in  preference  to  that  oi 
its  committee  and  principal,  the  teacher 
elected  proved  a  failure.  A  year  or  two  ol 
this  kind  of  work  cured  the  ooard,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  they  have  followed  the 
suggestions  of  their  principal  and  commit- 
tee, elected  the  applicants  recommended, 
and  the  result  is  that  their  schools  are  sup- 
plied with  the  very  best  teachins^  force;  the 
people  are  greatly  Ratified  with  the  thor- 
ough instruction  given  to  their  children, 
and  the  board,  seeing  the  ^ood  that  comes 
from  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way, 
could  not  be  induced  to  return  to  the  old 
system. 

The  principal  of  these  schools  further 
states  that  wnen  an  application  is  made  for 
a  position  in  their  schools  they  visit  her 
school  and  see  her  work.  There  they  strike 
the  real  marrow  of  the  subject.  I  would 
give  more  for  a  full  day's  observation  of  the 
teacher  at  his  or  her  work  than  all  the  cer- 
tificates, diplomas  and  recommendations 
that  can  be  issued  or  written. 

I  have  given  instances  where  I  know  that 
teachers  are  not  selected  with  regard  to  their 
competency  and  efficiency,  and  regret  to  say 
that  I  fear  this  practice  prevails  in  a  greater 
portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  Instances 
are  also  cited,  with  much  pleasure,  where 
teachers  are  clearly  selectea  only  for  their 
competency  and  efficiency.  This  is  done  to 
show  that  where  a  school  board  has  the 
nerve,  and  wills  that  teachers  shall  be  se- 
lected on  this  ground,  it  can  be  done. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  many 
school  districts  in  the  State  where  if  the 
board  or  any  member  of  it  undertook  to  be 
so  progressive,  and  meet  and  discharge  their 
duties  on  ground  so  advanced,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  instead  of  being  commended 
and  re-elected,  they  would  be  **tumed  down.*' 

This  question  will  bear  discussion  at  every 
meeting  of  directors.  It  should  be  kept  be- 
fore them  and  the  public,  and   sooner  or 


later  all  over  this  g^reat  Commonwealth 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  will  be  se- 
lected for  their  competency  and  efficiency 
alone. 

To  carry  on  the  work  of  a  school  director 
as  it  should  be,  requires,  in  the  parlance  of 
the  street,  **  sand,"  and  at  times  we  should 
have  a  great  deal  of  it.  This  element  in  the 
director  has  been  the  power  that  has  moved 
forward  and  carried  on  a  system  of  free  edu- 
cation, that,  whatever  may  be  its  defects, 
has  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  world. 

In  conclusion,  to  show  what  can  be  done 
as  well  as  what  has  been  done  by  men  who 
have  had  the  **sand**  let  me  cite  two  in- 
stances. The  one  is  Hon.  H.  L.  Diffenbach^ 
now  dead,  who  as  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  then  borough  of  Lock 
Haven,  in  1855,  undertook  to  reorganize  the 
schools  of  the  borough  on  the  lines  marked 
out  by  the  school  law  of  1854.  He  issued  an 
address  telling  the  people  that  it  was  the 
determination  of  the  board  of  directors  to 
make  the  schools  of  Lock  Haven  the  equal 
of  any  in  the  State,  and  far  superior  to  any 
before  maintained  in  the  place.  To  carry 
out  this  purpose  they  meant  to  employ  the 
most  competent  and  experienced  teachers 
they  could  obtain,  furnish  the  best  text- 
books, maps,  globes,  provide  buildings  and 
lengthen  school  terms  from  four  to  ten 
months  ;  declared  that  if  the  board  did  not 
give  superior  schools  the  people  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  elect  a  new  board,  asking 
only  lor  time  enough  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  them. 

The  other  place  was  the  borough  of  War- 
ren, where,  under  the  leadership  of  S.  P. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  president  of  the  board,  the 
schools  were  reorganized  under  the  same  act 
of  Assembly,  up  to  and  including  a  hi^h 
school  grade,  with  French  and  German  m 
the  course  of  study.  The  maximum  tax  of 
26  mills  was  leviea,  money  borrowed,  and  a 
school  house  built  with  needed  supplies.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  schools  m  these 
two  boroughs  at  once  (and  that  is  more  than 
forty  years  ago),  took  high  rank,  which  has 
been  maintained  all  these  years.  Why? 
Because  two  men,  one  in  each  district,  had 
the  **sand**  to  do  what  the  law,  under 
which  the  schools  were  organized,  gave 
them  power  to  do. 

They  met  in  this,  as  important  work  as 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  their  whole  duty, 
and  performed  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  made 
lustrous  their  names,  and  added  glory  to 
the  community  in  which  they  lived. 

These  names  are  given  as  examples  of 
what  men  can  do  in  the  school  line  if  they 
will.  Directors,  let  us  push  forward  the 
great  work  the  people  have  committed  to 
our  hands.  Animated  by  the  same  spirit 
and  singleness  of  purpose  that  moved  these 
men,  progressive  school  districts  will  pro- 
gress more  rapidly,  and  the  backward  be 
revolutionized  in  a  single  year;  and  nothing 
will  help  so  much  as  the  selection  of  teach- 
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ers  with  regard  to  their  efficiency  and  com- 
petency. 

C.  J.  Vance  (Allegheny):  We  have  lost 
some  good  teachers,  or  they  have  been 
stolen  from  us,  because  we  could  not  raise 
their  wages  $5  a  month.  I  have  noticed, 
too,  that  when  some  people  don't  want 
to  employ  a  teacher,  they  send  him  off 
with  a  good  recommendation. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Jefferies  (Chester  City) :  I 
can  add  my  testimony  to  that.  We  needed 
a  grammar  school  teacher,  and  advertised, 
meaning  to  get  the  best  within  our  reach, 
no  matter  whence  he  came.  We  had 
numerous  applications,  and  stacks  of  re- 
commendations;  we  went  laboriously 
through  them,  and  selected  the  one  who 
had  the  best  papers.  A  week  after  his 
installation  he  had  not  even  learned  the 
names  of  the  lady  teachers  who  worked 
with  him.  We  had  one  remedy — ^we  ex- 
amined him,  and  he  failed  to  get  through. 
[Laughter.] 

Wm.  Rep^  (Lackawanna) :  Until  edu- 
cation is  universal  there  will  be  men  in 
office.  School  Directors  as  well  as  others, 
who  will  not  realize  their  obligations  nor 
I)erform  their  duties.  A  man  who  lives 
with  reference  to  the  future  life  will  try 
to  do  justice  in  selecting  teachers  as  in  all 
other  things.  If  one  has  a  relative  who 
wishes  to  be  a  teacher,  he  should  let  the 
other  members  decide  it.  If  this  body 
wants  legislation  to  prohibit  the  selection 
of  relatives  of  Directors,  no  doubt  we  can 
^et  that.  I  believe  graduates  of  the  com- 
mon schools  should  have  tuition  gratis  at 
Normal  schools,  and  should  do  the  re- 
quired teaching  in  their  own  district. 
Certificates  should  mean  just  what  they 
say,  and  be  conclusive  as  to  scholarship. 
There  would  remain  to  be  tested  the  can- 
didate's tact,  purpose,  and  judgment. 

Wm.  Chandler  (Lancaster) :  In  my 
neighborhood  the  matter  of  selecting  rel- 
atives of  members  has  cured  itself.  The 
practice  became  unpopular,  because  we 
had  such  poor  success  with  the  beginners; 
now  they  have  to  go  outside  the  district. 
We  have  a  habit  of  retaining  good  teach- 
ers and  paying  according  to  service,  which 
reduces  risks  of  selection.  After  all,  there 
is  no  absolute  standard  for  a  good  teacher. 

S.  M.  Wakefield  (Fayette):  If  our  sons 
and  daughters  are  to  be  prohibited  from 
teaching  school  because  we  are  Directors, 
some  places  will  lose  some  of  their  best 
teachers,  or  some  useful  Directors;  and 
why  lose  either  ?  Better  examine  school 
directors  before  admitting  them  to  office, 


and  see  if  they  are  capable  of  selecting 
teachers  intelligently;  and  if  the  selection 
is  made  wisely,  what  matters  it  whether 
the  teachers  are  relatives  or  not  ? 

Wm.  F.  Shay  (Northumberland):  If 
the  proceedings  of  school  boards  were 
published,  with  votes  in  detail,  it  might 
help  us  over  some  hard  places. 

R.  T.  Pollard  (Somerset) :  A  number 
one  certificate  or  Normal  diploma,  and  a 
stack  of  recommendations,  do  not  always 
mean  a  competent  teacher.  You  don't 
know  a  teacher  till  you  see  his  work. 
Failure  in  an  examination  is  not  always 
a  sure  evidence  of  a  poor  teacher  — 
you  must  weigh  all  the  conditions.  But 
Directors  must  not  send  the  teacher  into 
his  school  and  leave  him  to  himself;  we 
must  visit  our  schools,  and  know  what  is 
done  there. 

J.  J.  Johnson  (Westmoreland):  There 
may  be  something  misleading  in  that 
last  speech.  While  it  is  true  that  testi- 
monials should  not  govern  us  entirely, 
and  that  a  good  certificate  may  be  held 
by  one  who  is  no  teacher,  the  converse 
cannot  be  true— a  good  teacher  who  is  not 
a  good  scholar  is  an  impossibility,  and 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  fact.  Another 
thing  has  been  said  that  I  will  notice — ^it 
is  not  fair  to  say  other  places  ''steal'* 
our  good  teachers,  when  they  go  where 
they  can  do  best.  If  we  want  to  hold 
them,  we  must  pay  them.  One  difficulty 
about  selection  by  merit  is  that  some 
Directors  will  not  visit  the  schools,  and 
perhaps  some  would. not  know  a  good 
school  if  they  did.  The  best  way  is  to 
put  our  strongest  men  on  a  selecting  com- 
mittee, with  the  superintendent. 

Wm.  W.  Potts  (Montgomery):  We  re- 
alize that  teachers  are  bom,  not  made; 
and  we  employ  ours  on  one  month's  trial, 
and  if  that  is  satisfactory  they  are  con- 
tinued. We  need  to  ascertain  not  only 
what  they  know,  but  their  tact  in  impart- 
ing knowledge. 

R.  L.  Graham  (Cumberland):  We 
spend  six  days  of  the  term  in  visiting^ 
schools.  We  examine  the  teachers'  work, 
and  retain  or  dismiss  them  accordingly. 
It  works  well — last  time  we  kept  thirteen 
out  of  fifteen. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Mumford  (Philadelphia) : 
Our  board  pays  regard  to  the  diplomas  of 
the  Normal  school  or  other  institutions ; 
it  is  the  only  one  of  our  thirty-eight  sec- 
tional boards  whose  rule  is  to  select  from 
the  highest  certificates.  [Applause.]  In 
employing  teachers,  as  in  oUier  business. 
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the  buyer  makes  the  market;  and  the  fact 
that  so  many  incompetents  stand  ready  to 
apply  for  every  vacancy,  proves  that  we 
have  been  making  too  much  of  a  market 
for  that  class.  [Applause.]  Why  cannot 
the  State  Superintendent  and  the  county 
and  city  superintendents  be  constituted  a 
Board  of  Experts  to  give  us  a  standard  of 
qualification  ?  Of  course  provision  must 
be  made  to  assist  beginners  over  their 
period  of  probation ;  but  the  question  is 
too  often  **  Haven't  we  somebody  that 
will  do?**  instead  of  "Where  can  we  get 
the  best?'* 

Supt.  J.  C.  Taylor  (Lackawanna) :  If 
we  could  get  Directors  to  visit  schools  and 
come  to  conventions  and  hear  such  dis- 
cussions as  this,  it  would  help  us ;  but 
how  are  we  to  reach  those  who  do  not 
come  ?  One  thing  by  which  we  are  handi- 
capped is  the  graduation  of  poor  material 
from  the  Normal  schools.  I  do  not  blame 
the  Normal  men  so  much  for  this  as  the 
superintendents  who  are  members  of  the 
examining  boards;  if  they  would  do  their 
duty,  we  should  not  have  so  many  in- 
competents. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle  (Lancaster  dty) : 
That  strikes  me ;  I  have  been  a  superin- 
tendent quite  a  while,  and  frequently 
served  on  the  State  board,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  reply.  [Laughter.] 
But  that  is  not  the  only  place  where  the 
superintendent,  and  the  Director  also, 
needs  grit.  They  come  to  us  again  after 
we  have  tried  them  for  two  years,  and 
even  when  we  know  they  are  not  good, 
we  sign  their  papers  and  recommend  them 
as  competent.  We  all  do  it;  and  the  man 
who  will  not  has  no  mercy  in  his  soul. 
[Laughter.]  Here  we  have  the  remedy 
m  our  hands ;  for  if  every  weak  Normal 
graduate  were  to  be  turned  down  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  they  would  soon  stop 
sending  them  out.  If  we  will  not  do  that, 
why  complain  of  the  Normal  schools? 
Let  us  be  honest  about  this.  Many  of 
you  no  doubt  know  as  I  do  of  Boards 
who  approve  these  papers  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  even  reading  them.  What 
we  need  is  not  legislation — it  is  **sand." 
The  Normal  school  people  cannot  always 
tell  what  a  graduate  will  do,  but  experi- 
ence is  a  sure  test.  If  we  give  recom- 
mendations indiscriminately,  of  course 
they  are  worth  nothing,  or  worse,  mis- 
leading— and  some  of  yours  and  mine  are 
in  that  class.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
But  we  must  remember  that  Directors  are 
representative  men,  and  are  expected  to 


give  the  people  what  they  want;  if  they 
go  too  &st,  the  people  will  turn  them 
down.  There  are  dozens  of  people  who 
will  plead  for  a  poor  teacher  and  condemn 
Directors  and  Superintendents  for  turning 
her  down,  who  will  yet  refuse  to  send 
their  own  children  to  that  same  teacher. 
We  must  educate  the  people  up  to  caring 
more  for  the  fifty  poor  children  than  for 
one  incompetent  teacher. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  7:30  in 
the  High  School  Assembly  Hall. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


ON  calling  to  order  in  the  evening,  the 
President  announced  as  **a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  of  Pennsylvanians,'*  Chancellor 
W.  J.  Holland,  of  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  addressed  the  As- 
sociation on 

THB  RBI^TION  OP  THE  COMMON  SCHOOI. 
TO  THK  COi:.i:.EGE. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  1787,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  then  in 
session  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  passed 
an  act  "for  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  or  public  school  in  the  town  of 
Pittsburgh.**  This  act  embodies  the  first 
provision  made  by  law  for  the  creation  of  a 
school  in  all  uiat  vast  region  which 
stretches  from  the  crests  of  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  Pacific  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The 
institution  then  called  into  being  survives 
to-day  as  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  as  its  head  and  representative 
I  deem  myself  honored  to  be  permitted  to  be 
with  you  and  to  address  you  this  evening. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  first  section  of 
the  act  creating  this  first  school  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  is  this:  *'The  education  of 
youth  ought  to  be  a  primary  object  with 
every  government.  *  *  The  functions  of  gov- 
ernment are  various,  but  the  fathers  of  this 
commonwealth  proved  that  they  were  men 
of  large  views  and  ^eat  enlightenment, 
when  they  uttered  this  sentence.  Remem- 
ber that  this  sentence  was  embodied  in  a 
law  enacted  before  Pennsylvania  had  as  yet 
become  one  of  the  United  States,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  under  which 
these  states  were  gathered  together  to  form 
a  nation,  and  long  before  what  we  now 
know  as  the  **  common-school  system  **  had 
been  called  into  beine. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  after  Penn- 
sylvania had  achieved  its  independence  from 
Great  Britain,  the  only  public  schools  of 
which  the  Commonwealth  had  any  knowl- 
edge were  schools  like  this  academy,  exist- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  a  special  charter 
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or  under  purely  local  enactments.  The 
system  introduced  in  1835  brought  about  a 
^eat  change,  as  you  are  all  aware.  At  that 
time  provision  for  elementary  education 
was  made  under  the  laws  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  commonwealth.  The  schools 
founded  in  some  of  the  municipalities  un- 
der legislation  providing  for  such  schools, 
and  some  of  the  institutions  existing  under 
the  provisions  of  charters  which  had  been 
granted,  still  continued  to  exist.  Of  the 
academies  not  a  few  had  become  colleges, 
and  two  of  them,  one  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  other  in  Pittsburg,  had  become  univer- 
sities. But  though  created  by  the  State, 
and  known  as  **  public  schools,'*  these  in- 
stitutions, which  were  the  earliest  product 
of  the  activity  of  our  lepslators,  who  held 
to  the  doctrine  that  to  educate  is  a  function 
of  the  State,  were  for  the  most  part  suffered 
to  be  neglected.  They  were  passed  over  in 
favor  of  the  more  recent  creations  of  legis- 
tive  wisdom,  and  left  to  the  sporadic  and 
occasional  charity  of  a  few  well  disposed 
citizens.  The  common-school  system  grad- 
ually grew  to  hold  a  most  important  and 
commanding  place  in  the  regara  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  while  the  necessity  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  higher  institutions,  which 
had  been  evolved  from  the  schools  first 
created  b^  the  State,  was  admitted,  it  has 
been  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that 
growing  enlightenment  and  civic  pride  have 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  generous  and 
appreciative  policy  toward  them. 

The  authors  of  the  law  creating  the  Com- 
mon School  System  of  Pennsylvania  were 
enlightened  men,  who  had  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  what  a  somewhat  grudeing 
public  sentiment  would  allow  them.  Ihey 
began  the  battle  for  popular  education  by 
declaring  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
at  least  secure  for  every  citizen  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  and  perform  such  simple 
calculations  as  maybe  necessary  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  daily  life.  So  mucn  was  at  first 
rather  unwillingly  granted  to  them.  By  de- 
grees the  conviction  began  to  become  more 
general  that  the  State  had  not  exhausted 
either  its  opportunities  or  its  duty  when  it 
had  simply  made  provision  for  the  imparta- 
tion  of  a  knowledge  of  **the  three  R's.*' 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  primary  school  was 
built  up  the  grammar  school,  and  in  the 
more  populous  districts  there  arose  high 
schools.  At  a  later  date,  in  order  to  supply 
teachers  for  the  constantly  growing  school 
population,  the  normal  schools  came  into 
being.  So  there  has  been  created  a  **  sys- 
tem "  which  follows  out  the  steps  of  a  grad- 
ually ascending  scale,  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  high  school  and  the  normal 
school.  But  the  true  summit  is  not  reached 
until  we  add  to  the  system  the  colleges  and 
the  universities  whicn,  created  by  the  State, 
long  neglected  by  her,  are  coming  at  last  to 
be  recognized  as  marking  the  culminating 
point  of  the  efforts  of  our  people,  and  worthy 


of  being  regarded  here,  as  in  all  other  civil- 
ized lands,  as  integral  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional life  of  the  State. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  believe  the  intel- 
ligence of  this  great  Commonwealth  has  so 
grown  that  there  are  but  very  few  to  be 
found  within  our  borders  who  to-day  would 
seriously  contest  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
make  the  fullest  and  most  ample  provision, 
consistent  with  her  duties  in  otner  direc- 
tions, for  the  education  of  youth  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  talent  which  is  generated 
within  her  own  boarders.  While  encour- 
aging in  all  possible  ways  the  display  of  in- 
dividual philanthropy  and  hailing  with 
pride  the  beneficent  endeavors  of  such  of  her 
noble  sons  as  fortune  may  have  favored  by 
making  them  able  to  care  m  part  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning  and  culture,  the  common- 
wealth as  a  commonwealth  has  come  to  see 
that  her  highest  glory  is  to  be  acheived  in 
making  of  her  sons  and  daughters  men  and 
women  worthy  in  every  sense  of  their  heri- 
tage as  Pennsylvanians.  While  we  applaud 
the  noble  disinterestedness  of  such  men  as 
Girard,  Packer  and  Thom,  not  to  mention 
many  of  the  living  who  have  equalled  or 
even  excelled  their  splendid  deeds,  we  still 
as  Pennsylvanians  feel  that  it  is  our  privi- 
lege as  a  people  to  aid  through  the  channels 
provided  by  the  organism  of  the  state  for 
the  development  ofthe  best  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  which  we  as  a  people  are 
capable. 

Assuming  then  that  we  are  agreed  upon 
this  view  that  it  is  the  glory  of  this  Com- 
monwealth that  we  have  within  ourselves  a 
system  which  leads  up  directly  through  the 
primary  schools  through  Uie  grammar 
schools  and  the  high  schools  to  the  colleges 
and  finally  to  the  universities,  it  becomes 
us  to  ask  in  this  presence  what  are  the 
duties  which  spring  from  this  relationship 
in  unity  which  subsists  among  the  various 
educational  institutions  within  our  borders  ? 
We,  being  many,  are  one  body.  The  common 
school  has  its  relationship  to  the  high 
school,  the  high  school  to  the  collejg;e,  ue 
college  to  the  university.  The  relationship 
of  apparently  the  least  important  of  the 
great  family  of  schools  within  the  state  to 
the  highest  and  most  amply  endowed  is 
vital  and  important.  The  little  red  school 
house  nestling  among  the  hills  is,  so  to 
speak,  only  one  of  the  doorways  through, 
which  the  eager  feet  of  childhood  shall  press 
into  the  halls  of  the  university,  and  on 
through  them  into  the  broad  scenes  of 
human  activity  and  success.  The  relation 
of  the  common  schools  to  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  is  the  relation  of  the  soil 
to  the  forest,  which  grows  upon  it ;  of  the 
mine  to  the  factory,  which  fashions  into 
forms  of  beauty  what  the  mine  supplies;  of 
the  producer  to  the  consumer.  The  function 
of  the  common  school  is  to  lay  foundations, 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  build 
upon  these  foundations. 

Such  being  in  reality  the  intimate  rela- 
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tioBship  whicb  subsists  between  the  various 
elements  of  which  the  educational  fabric  is 
composed,  it  follows  that  the  work  which  is 
done  in  any  part  of  the  educational  organ- 
ism will  have  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  other 
parts.  If  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  col- 
leges and  universities  is  to  be  well  done,  the 
work  done  in  the  primary  schools  must  also 
be  well  done.  You  would  not  expect  a  man- 
ufacturer of  boiler  plate  to  be  able  to  turn 
out  the  best  material  if  the  people  from 
whom  he  purchased  his  supply  of  steel  bil- 
lets had  been  careless  and  slovenly  in  treat- 
ing the  metal  in  its  early,  stages  of  manu- 
facture. As  little  can  you  expect  the  work 
done  in  the  schools  of  higher  ^^rade  to  be 
what  it  ought  to  be,  or  might  be,  if  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  schools  of  lower  grade 
has  been  defective. 

Before  going  a  step  further  I  desire  to  say 
that  the  test  of  good  work  in  education  is  in 
its  thoroughness.  Those  of  you  who  are  in- 
terested in  agricultural  pursuits  know  that 
it  is  not  always  the  man  who  covers  the 
most  acres  in  a  day  with  his  plow  who  is 
the  best  ploughman.  I  have  a  small  farm, 
and  some  years  ago  I  sent  a  man  to  turn 
over  a  small  field  in  which  I  wanted  to  grow 
a  special  crop.  He  went  out  with  the  early 
morning,  as  a  good  ploughman  should,  and 
at  noon  he  brought  in  his  horses,  and  said 
the  work  was  done.  I  wondered  at  his 
speed  and  complimented  him  on  his  in- 
dustry; but  when,  after  dinner,  I  went  to 
look  over  the  land,  my  compliments  were 
exchanged  for  reproaches.  He  had  covered 
the  fi^ound,  it  is  true,  but  the  sod,  which 
should  have  been  neatly  tucked  under,  lay 
here  and  there  in  long  ugly  strips  with 
weedy  surfaces  toward  the  sun,  and  here  and 
there  were  strips  which  he  had  failed  to  stir 
or  touch,  and  everywhere  there  were  places 
where,  instead  of  making  the  plow- point 
burrow  down  and  bring  up  the  fi^ood,  deep 
loam,  he  had  barely  scratched  the  surface. 
Like  that  careless  plouehman*s  work,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  is  not  a  little  of  the  work  which 
is  done  in  our  schools.  There  are  teachers 
who  merely  scratch  the  field  of  knowledge, 
never  go  beneath  the  surface.  Superficial 
in  themselves  and  in  their  work,  their  pupils 
are  superficial,  and  evidence  throughout  all 
their  subsequent  lives  the  results  of  the 
carelessness  with  which  they  were  treated 
in  their  early  jears. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  in  our  common  schools,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  any  of  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing«  to  impart  omniscience  to  the  pupils. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  so  desirable  that 
students  should  know  many  things,  as  that 
they  should  thoroughly  know  a  few  import- 
ant things  and  know  them  well.  **  Stand 
in  fear  of  the  man  of  one  book,''  is  an  old 
saying  which  teaches  a  truth  which  it  is 
important  to  remember.  If  the  book  which 
that  man  has  thoroughly  mastered  is  a  book 
worth  mastering,  that  man  is  not  to  be  es- 
teemed lightly.    On  his  ground  he  will  be 


a  formidable  antagonist.  The  child  who 
has  been  trained  well  in  a  few  of  the  more 
important  branches  of  knowledge  will  in 
the  long  run  outstrip  and  excel  the  child 
who  has  been  allowed  to  skim  in  a  super- 
ficial way  over  many  fields  of  learning. 
Let  me  ask  Vou,  who  are  charged  with  the 
oversight  ofthe  primary  schools,  to  avoid  the 
mistake  made  too  frequently  in  some  quart- 
ers of  trying  to  cover  in  the  few  brief  years 
which  are  allotted  to  preparatory  training, 
the  whole  field  of  human  learning.  I  can- 
not see  why  a  child  of  fifteen  or  under 
should  be  required  to  study  physiology,  and 
psychology,  and  anatomy,  and  icthyology, 
and  herpetology,  and  entomology,  and  all 
the  other  ologies.  I  believe  in  nature  study, 
but  not  in  the  attempt  to  cram  into  the  mind 
of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  everything 
within  the  encyclopedic  range  of  modem 
science.  We  shall  not  succeed  best  by  teach- 
ing everything,  but  by  teaching  well  what 
is  taught. 

Above  all  things  let  me  implore  you  that 
you  will  endeavor  by  all  the  means  at  your 
command  to  secure  m  the  schools  which  are 
under  your  control  careful  and  thorough 
training  in  the  use  of  our  glorious  mother- 
tongue.  There  is  no  branch  of  instruction 
in  which  actual  results  at  the  present  time 
are  so  lamentably  poor  as  in  the  department 
of  language  culture.  In  my  experience  as 
the  head  of  one  of  the  two  largest  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  State,  I  have  had 
ocular  and  audible  evidence  of  the  most 
painful  kind  given  me  that  the  **  English  as 
she  is  wrote"  and  the  ** English  as  she  is 
spoke"  in  many  of  our  common  schools  is 
not  such  as  would  be  approved  by  the  high- 
est authorities.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
considerable  number  of  young  men  who  are 
possessed  of  fine  native  talent,  who  in  my 
judgment  are  destined  to  go  through  life 
more  or  less  handicapped  because  of  the  un- 
pardonable neglects  which  they  suffered  in 
their  early  school  days  at  the  hands  of  teach- 
ers, who  failed  to  teach  them  how  to  spell 
and  speak  correctly.  I  recall  at  this  moment 
a  man  who  rose  to  high  station  in  this  State, 
and  became  the  president  of  one  of  its  lead- 
ing colleges,  who  was  gifted  with  a  brilliant 
mind  and  much  ready  wit,  who  all  his  life 
was  followed  by  the  unhappy  vices  of 
slovenly  speech,  which  those  who  tau^^ht 
him  failed  to  eradicate.  I  once  heard  him 
preach  a  sermon  in  a  metropolitan  pulpit, 
m  the  course  of  which  he  made  no  less  than 
twenty  grammatical  blunders.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  brilliant  and  witty  and  even 
learned  as  he  was,  he  was  not  summoned  to 
the  pastorate  of  that  church.  Dear  old  Dr. 
McCosh  once  met  me  and  asked  me  concern- 
ing him  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be. 
**  I  heard  him  at  a  convention  of  college 
presidents  some  time  ago,"  said  the  doctor. 
**He  made  a  witty  speech,  but  I  never 
heard  a  man  in  his  station  so  frightfully 
murder  the  English  language  as  he  did." 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has,  not  long 
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since,  called  the  attention  of  educators  to  the 
sad  work  which  is  done  in  some  of  our  pre- 
liminary schools,  as  revealed  by  the  study  of 
the  examination  papers  submitted  by  appli- 
cants for  matriculation  to  Harvard  College. 
The  complaint  comes  up  from  all  over  uie 
land,  ana  you,  gentlemen,  can  do  no  higher 
service  for  the  cause  of  education  than  to  see 
to  it  that  spelling  is  taught  in  the  schools, 
for  which  you  are  responsible,  as  it  ought  to 
be  taught.  Only  the  other  dav  I  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  a  school,  and  while  listening  to 
the  instruction  being  given  by  an  otherwise 
estimable  voung  woman,  who  was  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  classes,  I  heard  her  repeatedly 
make  common  and  vulgar  blunders  of 
speech.  Pour  times  she  said  ''/  seen''  in- 
stead of  **I  saw,"  and  three  times  ''them 
books ' '  instead  of  ' '  those  books. ' '  She  is  a 
cousin  of  one  of  the  directors,  and,  I  am 
told,  owes  her  position  to  his  inflnence.  The 
children  in  that  room  are  running  the 
risk  of  having  very  bad  habits  in  the  use  of 
language  instilled  into  them.  Gentlemen, 
if  any  of  your  cousins,  or  sisters,  or  aunts, 
cannot  speak  English  correctly,  as  you  love 
righteousness,  do  not  install  them  as  school 
teachers.  Get  them  places  in  any  other  sit- 
uation in  which  nice,  pretty,  sweet,  good, 
women  can  earn  honest  livelihoods,  but  do 
not  corrupt  the  language  by  setting  them  up 
as  school-mistresses.  If  you  fail  to  heed 
my  advice,  we  may  bless  you  in  a  way  you 
would  not  like  to  be  blessed  some  of  these 
days,  when  we  come  to  admit  their  pupils 
into  the  University. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
work  done  in  the  common- schools  should 
be  thorough,  it  is  also  desirable  that  the 
work  done  there  should  be  done  as  rapidly 
as  is  consistent  with  such  thoroughness. 
The  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters 
that  in  order  to  do  work  thoroughly  a  vast 
amount  of  time  must  be  spent  upon  it.  This 
is  heresy.  To  be  sure  there  are  children 
who  learn  slowly  and  require  patience;  but 
the  average  Pennsylvania  child  is  reason- 
ably bright,  and  his  school  life  should  not 
be  unduly  protracted.  There  is  no  sense  in 
compelling  them  to  grind  over  and  over 
the  same  treadmill  tasks.  The  constant 
complaint  is  heard  from  the  higher  in- 
stitutions that  students'  time  has  been 
wasted  in  the  schools  below  the  college  and 
university;  and  while  in  some  cases  the 
complaint  may  not  be  just,  in  others  it  is 
manifestlv  founded  on  tacts.  Children  are 
kept  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools 
studying  elementary  branches  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  when  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  it  was  customary  for  young 
people  to  enter  college.  Then  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  high  school  where  a  four  years' 
course  awaits  them.  Supposing  they  are 
fifteen  when  they  reach  the  high  school, 
they  will  be  nineteen  when  they  leave  it. 
If  they  are  to  be  prepared  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  they  must  next  take  a 
collegiate  course  which  requires  four  years 


more,  making  them  twenty-three  when  they 
receive  their  first  degree.  After  this  comes 
the  professional  course  ;  if  the  young  man 
is  to  enter  the  profession  of  medicine  he  is 
required  by  law  to  take  a  course  of  four  more 
years.  So  he  is  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  by  the  time  he  receives  his  diploma, 
and  if  he  takes  a  year  or  two  abroad,  or  in 
the  hospitals  at  home,  he  is  thirty  when  he 
begins  to  practice.  What  is  the  result  ?  It 
is  that  in  hundreds,  thousands,  of  cases, 
young  men  are  deterred  from  entering  col- 
lege, who  otherwise  would  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  lil)eral  education.  It  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  the  small  percentage  of 
the  youth  of  this  Commonwealth  who  are 
seeking  liberal  education  is  the  fact  that  the 
preliminary  training  has  been  so  extended 
as  to  prevent  their  entering  college  at  a 
reasonable  age.  And  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  work  of  the  common  and  high 
schools  might  be  so  compressed,  while  pre- 
serving all  that  ought  to  be  secured  in  that 
grade,  as  to  save  two  good  years  of  life  to 
our  young  people. 

I  hail  it  as  an  auspicious  auguij  that,  as 
a  representati'^e  of  the  colleges,  I  am  per- 
mitted to  present  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  this  eminently  representative  body,  stand- 
ing for  the  control  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth.  One  reason  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs— this  lack  of  practi- 
cal relation  between  common  and  nieher 
schools — is  that  the  authorities  of  each  have 
not  come  face  to  face  and  eye  to  eye  in  this 
matter.  We  have  not  been  acting  in  con- 
cert. You  have  not  thoug[ht  of  us,  and 
sometimes  we  have  not  considered  you.  In 
striving  to  enlarge  the  work  along  your  own 
lines,  you  have  perhaps  for|fotten  the  rela- 
tionship of  your  work  to  that  farther  on. 
Let  me  then  plead  for  more  accord,  more 
harmony.  We  are  all  brethren,  members 
of  one  body,  working  for  one  great  aim.  If 
we  work  together,  we  can  do  more  for  the 
youth  of  our  great  Commonwealth,  so  loyal 
and  true  to  the  cause  of  education. 

But  after  all,  whether  in  college  or  uni- 
versity or  common  school,  the  great  thing 
is  to  have  teachers  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  work  given  them  to  do.  You  may  have 
magnificent  buildings,  excellent  appliances, 
spend  millions  of  money,  but  if  you  do  not 
have  the  brain  and  heart  power  combined, 
which  make  a  man  or  woman  fit  to  teach, 
your  labor  will  be  in  vain.  The  selection 
of  teachers  is  your  most  important  duty — 
God  grant  you  grace  and  wisdom  to  secure 
those  who  are  at  least  reasonably  well 
equipped  for  the  duties  of  this  most  im- 
portant calling.  It  is  well  to  husband  your 
resources;  but  money  spent  in  securing  and 
retaining  the  services  of  good,  faiuiful, 
competent  teachers  is  better  used  than  in 
any  other  way.  If  I  had  to  choose  between 
a  log  cabin  with  a  good  teacher  and  a  marble 
palace  with  an  inefficient  one,  I  should  take 
the  log  cabin  every  time.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
spend  money  upon  externalities  while  the 
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soul  of  the  school  is  starved.  In  this  direc- 
tion especially,  scrimping  economy  is  not 
good  business. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  you,  on  behalf  of  the 
colleges  which  receive  your  product,  to  pre- 
pare the  material  by  wise  treatment,  and 
particularly  by  judicious  choice  of  your  em- 
ployees. Then  there  will  be  fewer  crooked 
sticks  and  less  bad  metal.  [Applause.] 

BARUBR    DISBURSBMBNT   OP   SCHOOL 
.APPROPRIATION. 

The  next  question  on  the  programme 
was  *•  What  Reforms  are  Needed  to  Se- 
cure the  Earlier  Distribution  of  the  State 
School  Fund?"  The  discussion  of  this 
topic  of  universal  interest  was  opened  by 
Wm.  McGeorge,  Esq.,  of  Montgomery 
county,  in  the  following  paper : 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  this 
Association  was  first  broach^,  it  was  seen 
what  an  important  help  it  might  be  in 
suegesting  improvements  and  correcting 
evus  in  our  school  work.  Now  that  it  has 
been  organized  and  its  activi;des  set  in  mo- 
tion, every  thoughtful  person  must  have 
been  impressed  not  only  with  the  important 
use  it  has  already  permrmed,  but  with  the 
almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  still 
grander,  more  far-reaching  and  important 
uses  than  any  yet  attempt^  or  of  which  we 
have  even  yet  conceived. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  an  assemblage  like 
this  to  point  out  how  potent  are  the  influ- 
ences or  the  school  directors  either  for  weal 
or  woe  in  moulding  and  to  a  large  extent  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  our  youth,  and  that 
sucn  men  should  organize  tor  the  general 
welfare  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary;  but  heretofore  the  County  Associations 
have  been  the  largest  attempted,  and  while 
all  of  us  doubtless  appreciate  the  e^eat  help 
which  these  have  been,  yet  the  deliverances 
of  such  bodies  had  little  or  no  influence  out- 
side of  their  respective  counties,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  this  Association  to  form  a  fi^en- 
eral  body  representing  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  and 
qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  on  all 
vital  questions  affecting  those  interests. 

If  there  was  time  I  would  like  to  devote  a 
few  moments  to  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
many  and  exalted  uses  which  this  Associa- 
tion could  perform,  but  the  question  we  have 
before  us  for  consideration  tumishes  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  not  only  of  the  great 
need  of  such  a  ^[eneral  State  Association, 
but  of  the  use  which  it  should  perform. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  evil  which  has 
gradually  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  body 
politic,  and  which  has  already  worked  a 
great  and  a  constantly  growing  injury  to 
Uie  school  interests  which  we  are  especially 
chosen  to  conserve,  but  at  the  same  time  is 
exerting  an  utterly  baleful  and  injurious 
effect  on  the  community  at  large,  corruptine 
and  perverting  justice  at  its  fountain  head 


by  demoralizing  the  makers  of  our  laws,  re- 
sulting in  evil  legislation  which  would  be 
impossible  if  this  strong  incentive  was  re- 
moved. 

At  such  a  time  and  when  the  school  in- 
terests are  primarily  attacked,  who  can 
speak  so  authoritatively  as  those  chosen  and 
organized  representatives  of  the  people,  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  sacred  duty  of  providing 
the  fullest,  &eest,and  best  possible  education 
for  all  our  children,  rich  and  poor  alike? 
Who  has  such  a  perfect  comprehension 
of  the  evil,  and  such  an  absolute  right,  nay 
bounden  duty,  to  protest  aeainst  it  ?  Whose 
voice  and  deliverance  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  heard  and  heeded  ?  Of  course  we  real- 
ize that  the  contest  we  are  entering  upon 
will  doubtless  be  long  and  fiercely  fought. 
There  is  arrayed  against  us  one  ofihe  most 
perfectly  organized  and  unscrupulous  polit- 
ical machines  that  the  heart  of  man  ever 
devised,  and  long  usage  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  people  in  submitting  to  the  burdens 
put  npon  tnem,  have  caused  our  opponents 
to  feel  that  they  have  vested  rights  in  the 
matter ;  but  all  the  more  we  must  highly 
resolve  that  we  will  never  give  up  the  con- 
test, that  we  will  never  agree  to  any  truce 
until  the  people's  rights  have  been  regained 
and  the  schools  are  freed  from  the  outrage- 
ous burdens  and  impositions  placed  upon 
them. 

Before  taking  up  our  specific  subject  of  the 
reforms  needed  let  ns  carefully  consider  what 
are  the  evils  it  is  proposed  to  cure.  If  we  clearly 
understand  these  and  have  them  fully  in  mind, 
we  can  and  doubtless  will  the  more  wisely, 
thoroughly  and  vigorously  take  up  the  work  of 
devising  needed  reforms. 

Many  of  ns  here  are  smarting  under  a  sense 
of  bitter  and  unnecessary  injury  worked  upon 
our  schools  by  the  unwarranted  detention  of 
the  State  school  fund,  but  do  we  fully  realize 
the  extent  and  enormity  of  this  evil?  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  you, 
like  myself  before  undertaking  the  careful 
study  of  this  question,  have  only  a  very  general 
and  superficial  idea  of  the  matter;  and  I  there- 
fore bespeak  your  patient,  candid  and  careful 
consideration,  while  I  try  to  explain  what  it  is 
of  which  we  complain.  I  am  induced  thus  to 
trespass  upon  yonr  time,  in  the  hope  that  while 
making  it  clear  to  you,  it  may  serve  to  inform 
the  general  public,  who  I  am  convinced  do  not 
realize  the  great  wron^  put  upon  them,  for  if 
they  did,  they  would  nse  in  their  might  and 
not  only  rid  themselves  of  this  evil;  but  if  the 
selfish  and  thoughtless  perpetrators  of  it  did  not 
speedily  repent  and  amend  their  ways,  they 
would  forever  rid  themselves  of  them  also,  and 
consign  them  all  to  oblivion.  Briefly  stated 
the  evil  we  complain  of,  and  which  we  want  to 
reform,  is  this: 

Under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  there  are 
assessed  and  collected  from  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  certain  moneys  or  taxes  for  the 
General  School  Fund,  which  the  State  dis- 
tributes equitably  among  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts according  to  the  number  of  taxables 
therein.  This  money  or  tax  is  assessed  and 
collected  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  can- 
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not  lawfully  or  honestly  be  used  or  applied  for 
any  other  whatsoever.  The  State  insists  upon 
these  taxes  being  promptly  turned  over  at  cer- 
tain fixed  periods  under  heavy  penalties,  and 
these  funds  are  all  paid  over  originally  to  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  pay  over 
these  taxes  with  like  promptness  to  the  several 
school  districts  throueh  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, who  ascertains  what  these  several  districts 
are  respectively  entitled  to. 

These  and  other  taxes  paid  over  to  the  State 
Treasurer  aggregate  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  over  these  fuuds  that  ofiBcial  has  practically 
absolute  control.  Depositories  for  these  enor- 
mous aggregations  of  funds  must  be  found,  and 
certain  favorite  banks  have  the  use  of  the  bulk 
of  them  and  pay  no  interest  thereon,  and  the 
longer  they  can  retain  them  and  use  them  for 
their  own  benefit,  the  better  for  them.  Innum- 
erable abuses  have  grown  out  of  this  practice. 
Many  rotten  institutions  have  been  sustained, 
and  the  community  has  suffered  by  being 
tempted  to  deposit  in  such  banks,  which  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  able  to  do  business, 
and  suddenly  State  and  private  investors  are 
caught  in  a  frishtful  and  disastrous  bank  failure, 
and  many  of  tne  latter  are  ruined  thereby.  Do 
I  need  to  cite  examples  to  this  intelligent  body 
of  men  and  women  ? 

Now,  are  there  any  returns  for  these  favors  ? 
And  if  so,  does  the  State  get  the  benefit  of 
them?  It  certainly  gets  no  interest,  and  in 
point  of  fact  runs  enormous  risks  without  any 
return.  Does  no  one  benefit  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  these  transactions  ?  Is  it  really  nec- 
essary to  ask  this  question  ?  It  is  no  uander 
upon  those  who  dominate  this  State  down  to 
the  smallest  particulars  to  say  that  they  never 
give  something  for  nothing.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarjr  to  charge  that  they  receive  a  direct  money 
equivalent,  whatever  we  may  think  about  the 
matter;  but  if  the  return  is  in  the  shape  of  ser- 
vice or  work  rendered,  by  which  the  power  of 
these  masters  of  ours  is  more  firmly  established, 
by  which  the  manacles  and  fetters  upon  the 
people  are  more  firmly  welded,  is  it  not  enough 
reason  why  these  people  should  rise  and  break 
these  fetters  and  throw  off  the  yoke  that  op- 
presses them  ? 

Fellow  Directors,  do  you  have  in  mind  a  full 
conception  of  what  I  have  tried  in  general 
words  to  describe  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  best  to 
take  a  few  facts  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
custodian  of  State  funds,  as  published  in  the 
papers.  I  have  here  the  printed  statements  of 
the  amounts  in  the  State  Treasury  on  certain 
days,  and  the  list  of  banks  holding  the  funds, 
with  the  amount  on  deposit  in  each  I  will 
not  read  it  all— you  can  all  get  it  for  yourselves; 
but  just  a  few  points.  Here  is  a  bank  at  Apollo 
that  has  (35,000— where  is  Apollo?  Is  there 
such  a  place?  [The  Chair:  Yes,  it  is  a  thriving 
town  in  Armstrong  county.]  I  am  glad  to  know 
it.  But  what  sane  man  of  business  would  keep 
that  amount  of  money  in  that  place,  on  de- 
mand? [A  delegate:  Ex-State  Treasurer  Jackson 
lives  there.]  Oh,  yes;  I  see.  Well,  let  us  look 
nearer  home;  we  mzj  get  some  information 
from  these  large  financiers  that  will  bear  on  the 
soundness  of  our  banks.  Here  is  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics,  which  we  Philadelphia  people 
have  considered  very  good;  in  November  it  had 


1533,616;  in  December,  1430,000;  in  January, 
1252,000.  I  wonder  what  frightened  the  Treas- 
urer, that  he  drew  out  nearly  all  his  money. 
Had  we  better  look  after  that  bank?  But  here 
are  two  banks  that  are  evidently  safe,  since  the 
Treasurer  indorses  them  by  leaving  his  money 
there — the  People*s  Bank  and  the  Quaker  City* 
the  latter  especially,  as  it  has  not  been  asked 
for  a  dollar  in  three  months.  Shall  we  con- 
clude that  is  the  soundest  and  strongest  bank  of 
the  lot,  or  shall  we  wonder  whether  it  could  pay 
if  called  on?  Any  way,  while  the  State  owes 
Philadelphia  $690,000  school  appropriation  and 
over  a  million  property  tax,  the  money  is  left 
ri^ht  there.  The  people  ought  to  know  why 
this  is  so.  Then  hefe  is  a  bank  in  Beaver  pretty 
well  taken  care  of;  I  seem  to  have  heard  of  that 
place — who  lives  there?  [Laughter  ]  I  will  not 
go  through  the  list — it  is  all  of  a  piece. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  wherein  and  how  do  the 
schools  especially  suffer  from  these  practices, 
however  unwise  and  reprehensible  they  may  be  ? 
This  is  the  question  that  especially  concerns  us, 
and  let  us  carefully  consider  it. 

Year  by  year,  as  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
as[e  reaches  even  to  our  backwoods  and  moun- 
tain counties,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  duty  to  provide 
the  very  best  education  possible  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  to  keep  the  schools  of^en  for  as  long 
a  time  as  the  available  funds  will  permit.  In 
making  their  calculations  of  what  they  can  do 
for  the  children,  the  School  Directors  naturally 
calculate  upon  this  State  fund,  and  determine 
how  much  and  for  how  long  they  can  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  children  in  each  district 
each  year,  using  not  only  the  fund  they  raise  by 
local  assessments  for  the  purpose,  but  this  fund 
also  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
State.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  just  when 
these  taxes  reach  the  State  Treasury  in  the  year, 
but  from  other  provisions  of  the  law  it  would 
seem  that  this  money  must  be  in  the  State 
Treasury  by  June,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world—  that  is  to  say,  no  honest,  valid,  necessary 
reason— why  it  should  not  be  paid  out  in  time  to 
meet  the  engagements  of  the  School  Directors. 

The  school  law  provides  "that  as  soon  as  the 
schools  of  any  district  shall  have  closed  for  the 
school  year"  the  certificate  setting  forth  the 
number  of  mouths  the  schools  have  been  kept 
open,  etc..  etc.,  must  be  sent  to  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  "<?» 
the  receipt**  of  this  certificate  by  that  officer,  if 
satisfactory  in  form,  the  amount  of  State  appro- 
priation should  be  paid  by  warrant  of  State  Su- 
perintendent drawn  on  State  Treasurer.  This 
shows  that  the  money  must  be  in  hand  long 
before  June,  because  many  of  the  schools  are 
closed  two  or  three  months  before  that,  and  3ret 
the  law  contemplates  that  the  State  appropria- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  any  district  so  soon  as  the 
certificate  is  filed  after  closing  of  schools  of  the 
district. 

But  what  is  the  fact?  No  one  can  calculate 
now  just  when  these  funds  will  be  received. 
All  sorts  of  reasons  have  been  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  delay,  but  we  know  that  they  are  not 
true.  We  know  that  the  money  is  in  the  treas- 
ury, drawing  no  interest,  and  that  the  time  for 
paying  the  same  over  is  being  constantly  ex- 
•tended  and  the  payment  more  and  more  de- 
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layed,  dud  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  necessi- 
ties of  these  men  who  use  these  funds  for  their 
own  purposes  are  of  so  pressing  a  nature  that 
the  funds  are  withheld  from  those  to  whom  they 
belong  in  order  that  the  needs  of  these  others 
may  be  met.  Let  me  illustrate  by  our  own  dis- 
trict. In  1893  the  State  appropriation  was  paid 
to  us  June  6th.  Now  if  I  am  sure  of  nothing 
else,  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  State  Treasurer 
never  advances  any  payments  before  the  date 
of  his  receipt,  and  fixing  that  time  for  1893  in 
June,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  in  1894  it 
would  be  paid  over  not  later  than  June.  In 
point  of  fact  it  was  paid  in  October  in  both 
1894  and  18^5.  In  1896  no  payment  was  made, 
and  we  waited  till  January  15,  1897,  for  what 
should  have  been  paid  us  in  June,  1896,  and 
of  the  payment  for  1897— on  this  9th  day  of 
February,  1898 — not  one  dollar  has  been  paid 
over. 

We  had  been  trying  to  improve  our  district 
and  had  built  a  High  School,  and  were  conse- 
quently hard  pressed  for  money,  but  could 
readily  have  met  our  engagements  if  this  fund 
had  been  paid  over  to  us  when  due.  Failing  to 
receive  it,  we  were  compelled  to  borrow  money 
at  six  per  cent.,  and  our  tax-payers  put  to  that 
additional  charge.  You  all  know  that  this  is  no 
exceptional  case,  and  that  many  districts  have 
had  to  borrow  mone^^  to  keep  the  schools  open; 
and  when  the  credit  of  the  district  was  not 
good,  or  money  was  not  borrowed,  the  teachers 
have  been  unpaid  or  the  schools  closed. 

You  will  excuse  me  for  saying  something 
more  about  Philadelphia,  for  though  I  do  not 
live  in  the  city,  I  ampractically  a  Philadelphian. 
Bverybody  who  is  interested  in  such  matters  * 
knows  that  for  years  the  reports  of  the  financial 
condition  of  that  city  have  shown  it  to  be  in 
debt  from  ^8oo,ocx>  to  |r. 500,000.  This  fixes 
her  financial  status  and  is  a  hindrance  in  bor- 
rowing mone^^  for  needed  improvements.  Yet 
if  Philadelphia  should  receive  promptly  the 
money  due  her  from  the  State,  she  would 
always  have  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  In 
1896,  the  balance  of  school  appropriation  due 
the  city  was  f6oo,ooo;  in  1897  it  is  $689,934. 
Yet,  we  are  deprived  of  all  this  money,  honestly 
due  and  raised  for  the  purpose  by  taxation,  be- 
sides over  a  million  personal  property  tax;  and 
we  are  compelled  to  borrow  money  to  pay  our 
debts,  in  order  that  the  money  may  be  left  in 
these  favorite  banks. 

I  may  mention  in  this  connection  a  curious 
case  in  Delaware  county,  where  the  school 
board,  not  having  received  their  appropriation 
and  being  unable  to  pay  their  teachers,  went  to 
their  nearest  bank  and  borrowed  money  at  six 
I)er  cent,  for  the  purpose ;  when  at  that  very 
time,  that  very  bank  had  f  20,000  of  state  funds, 
on  which  it  paid  no  interest  at  all.  They  were 
practically  paying  the  bank  six  per  cent,  for 
the  use  of  their  own  money ! 

Can  this  be  true,  that  in  this  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  this  land  where  our  fore- 
fathers freely  gave  their  blood  and  lives  to  se- 
cure their  freedom  from  unjust  rulers,  that  our 
people  tamely  submit  to  this  wanton  iniustice 
and  oppression  ?  Yes,  it  is  all  true;  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  people  do  not  know  how  they  are 
being  despoiled,  or  they  would  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  business,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 


make  this  clear  to  them ;  and  this,  I  take  it,  is 
one  of  the  uses  of  our  Association. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  that  may  relieve 
the  gentleman  who  is  to  follow  me,  and  who 
being  of  another  poli  ical  school,  might  feel  a 
delicacy  in  taking  hold  of  the  subject  in  the  way 
it  seems  to  need,  lest  he  be  accused  of  partisan 
motives.  All  of  you  who  know  me  at  all  know 
that  in  school  matters  I  know  no  politics,  and 
during  the  eight  years  that  I  have  presided  over 
our  School  Board,  I  have  worked  with  equal 
pleasure  with  Democrat  or  Republican  so  long 
as  the  welfare  of  the  schools  was  the  only  object 
sought.  But  while  that  is  true,  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  I  have  some  intense  political 
convictions,  and  as  a  Republican  who  voted  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  for  every  Republican 
nominee  for  President  since,  who  crossed  the 
stormy  Atlantic  in  November,  1896,  to  vote  for 
Mr.  McKinley,  and  who  was  an  Abolitionist 
before  I  was  a  Republican  and  that  party  was 
formed,  I  claim  the  right  to  raise  my  voice  to 
demand  that  this  crying  abuse  of  a  Republican 
administration  in  this  great  Commonwealth  be 
put  an  end  to.  It  is  because  I  am  a  Republican, 
proud  of  the  record  of  that  grand  old  party,  that 
I  demand  that  it  shall  rid  itself  of  these  abuses, 
and  of  the  men  who  perpetrate  them.  I  am  no 
Cassandra  nor  Jeremiah,  I  claim  neither  to  be 
a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  but  I  can 
read  or  at  least  spell  out  the  writing  upon  the 
wall.  If  those  who  are  in  power  will  not  do 
right  because  it  is  right,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
people  are  slowly  waking  up— I  take  back  that 
word  slowly.  Ihe  vote  for  Mr.  Swallow  for 
State  Treasurer  indicates  that  they  are  waking 
up  pretty  rapidly,  and  that  vote  was  an  object 
lesson  well  worth  studying  and  heeding.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  as  believing  that  the 
State  Treasurer  is  a  mere  curmudgeon,  who  has 
no  sympathy  for  suffering  school  districts;  but 
he  is  only  a  creature,  and  must  obey  the  behests 
of  his  creator,  and  since  he  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  used,  he  must  take  the  responsibility. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  evil  that  has 
been  referred  to  which  should  be  made  plainer, 
that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing. 

Of  course  we  all  know  now  that  all  school 
boards  throughout  the  State  have  been  greatly 
injured,  retarded  and  prevented  in  their  work 
by  this  withholding  of  school  funds;  but  if  it 
was  at  all  necessary,  if  the  State  was  unable  to 
pay  the  money,  or  if  there  was  any  right,  occa- 
sion or  necessity  for  withholding  this  State  ap- 
prapriation,  then,  while  regretting  it,  we  would 
adapt  ourselves  as  well  as  possible  to  conditions 
that  could  not  be  prevented.  But  the  fact  is 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason,  occasion  or  neces- 
sity outside  of  the  needs  of  the  politicians  who 
are  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  in- 
jury to  the  schools  and  State  is  a  purely  wanton 
one.  There  is  no  pretense  that  the  State  has 
not  the  funds,  for  at  regular  intervals  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  are  held  in  its  treasury  are 
reported  in  the  daily  papers.  There  is  or  can 
be  no  pretense  that  the  money  is  not  due,  or 
that  it  18  needed  for  any  other  purpose,  for  it  is 
raised  for  this  purpose  only  and  can  be  applied 
to  no  other.  What  is  the  pretended  reason  or 
justification  of  this  course  of  conduct  ?  As  fur- 
nishing some  information  on  this  i>oint,  and  as 
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confimiing  some  things  I  have  stated,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Press: 

**The  State  of  Pennsylvania  owes  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  something  like  |i, 500,000.  Nearly 
one-thira  of  this  has  been  due  for  more  than  six 
months,  and  all  of  it  should  now  be  paid,  since, 
according  to  the  monthly  reports  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  the  State  has  abount  |3,5oo,ooo  dis- 
tributed to  and  held  in  various  banks,  for  which 
not  a  dollar  is  paid  the  State  in  interest 

'*The  amount  due  the  city  on  account  of  the 
common  school  appropriation  on  June  30  last, 
was  11,081,853.62.  Ot  this  amount  |6oo,ooo 
has  since  been  paid,  or  about  |ioo,ooo  a  mouth. 
The  remainder  is  held  back  under  a  provision 
in  the  general  appropriation  bill  which  enables 
the  State  Treasurer  to  say  when  and  in  what 
amounts  this  appropriation  shall  be  dribbled 
out,  not  only  to  Philadelphia,  but  to  ever^  other 
county  in  the  State.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision, as  every  one  must  be  aware,  is  to  enable 
the  Treasurer  to  retain  a  large  balance  in  his 
hands  for  deposit  with  favorite  banks,  a  policy 
which  arouses  suspicion,  and  not  only  invites, 
but  justifies  the  severest  criticism  of  the  State 
Treasury  management.  Money  that  has  been 
appropriated  for  proper  purposes  belones  to 
tnose  purposes,  and  not  to  the  State,  and  the 
State  Treasurer  should  not  be  permitted  to  with- 
hold it  under  color  of  law.  The  provision  in 
question  must  be  stricken  out  of  the  next  ap- 
propriation bill,  if  the  schools  of  the  State  are 
to  get  their  just  advantage  from  the  appropria- 
tions made  presumably  for  their  benefit." 

[The  speaker  also  quoted  from  the  Press  of 
February  8th,  in  relation  to  Auditor  General 
Mylin*s  statement,  and  continned:] 

The  Evening  Star  referring  to  this  matter, 
and  assigning  the  reason  why  the  State  Treas- 
urer pnraues  this  reprehensible  policy,  says: 

"The  argument  is  that  this  free  and  easy 
business  is  permissible  under  the  general  appro- 
priation law.  Well,  we  all  know  how  these 
appropriation  laws  are  made— cloaks,  as  a  rule, 
under  which  weak-kneed,  weak-minded  and 
weak-principled  officials  are  allowed  to  do  what 
they  please  with  the  people's  revenues.  It  is 
the  worst  feature  of  money  in  politics.  Because 
of  this  money  in  politics  the  city  rests  under  the 
shadow  of  shame.  There  should  be  an  end  of 
the  *  favorite  bank'  legend.  It  was  believed 
that  the  Bardsley  episcrae  taught  that  lesson. 
But  it  seems  that  we  were  mistaken." 

Have  we  not  had  a  more  recent  episode  which 
adds  point  to  that  extract?  Can  we  draw  our 
balances  from  the  Chestnut  Street  bank  ?  Yet 
I  will  guarantee  that  you  will  get  more  per 
cent,  out  of  that  bank  than  from  some  of  the 
sixty-five  on  this  list  of  State  depositories. 
Just  mark  my  words,  and  watch  how  they  come 
out. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  force  or  ef- 
fect of  this  provision  that  was  tacked  on  to  the 
General  appropriation  bill,  there  can  be  no 
oubt  about  th«  force  and  effect  of  the  com- 
mand, Thou  shall  nol  steals  which  God  Himself 
spoke  amidst  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of 
Sinai,  and  ordained  into  an  eternal  divine  law, 
governing  and  controlling  all  human  laws;  aad 
there  being  no  law  or  right  to  take  this  money 
for  any  other  purpose  than    the  use  of   the 


schools,  when  the  money  is  withheld  from  thi» 
only  lawful  purpose,  and  when  in  disregard  of 
the  rights  and  needs  of  the  schools  it  is  depos- 
ited and  retained  in  bank  without  interest  as  a 
mere  favor,  or  for  any  other  reason,  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man  the  eternal  law  is  violated,  no 
matter  whether  human  law  takes  cognizance  of 
the  transaction  or  not 

But  another  crime  has  been  committed  in  this 
matter,  and  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  debauch- 
ing of  the  Legislature  and  the  perversion  of 
justice  at  the  fountain-head,  but  refer  now  sim- 
ply to  the  actual  normal  results  from  the  evil 
spoken  of.  The  public  school  is  universally 
recognized  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks 
of  our  liberties,  the  absolute  right  and  the  in- 
dispensable need  of  a  self-governing  people, 
whose  children  musl  be  educated  to  fit  them 
properly  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  duties  of  public  office,  to  which  any 
of  them  may  be  called;  and  the  crime  of  wan- 
tonly, needlessly  and  selfishly  interfering  with, 
interrupting  or  preventing  the  opportunities  of 
our  children  obtaining  the  best  education  pos- 
sible, is  treason  against  the  Commonwealth,  and 
those  committing  this  crime,  wilfully,  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  their  own  ends  or 
purposes,  are  traitors;  and  if  this  evil  is  brought 
about  and  steadily  persisted  in  from  ignorance 
and  for  no  worse  reason  than  indiffierence  or 
carelessness,  those  working  it  are  unfit  for  office 
and  should  be  relegated  to  ignominious  ob- 
scurity. 

Now,  as  to  the  reforms  needed. 

Because  I  have  taken  so  much  of  your  time, 
and  because  other  earnest  and  capable  speakers 
are  to  follow  me,  I  will  not  endeavor  to  go  into 
this  branch  of  the  case  as  exhaustively  as  I 
mi^ht,  leaving  to  others  and  especially  to  time 
to  indicate  the  necessary  procedure.  Indeed,  I 
have  so  great  faith  in  the  common  sense  and 
integrity  of  purpose  of  oui:  people  that  I  feel 
that  when  we  have  once  made  clear  to  them 
this  evil,  when  it  is  fully  understood  in  all  its 
enormity,  and  when  the  blasting  and  demoral- 
izing effects  of  the  practices  we  complain  of  are 
realized,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  apply  any  and 
all  needed  remedies.  Let  me,  therefore,  very 
briefly  suggest  one  way  to  dispose  of  this  evil. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The  alMolute 
removal  of  temptation  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  preventing  wrong-doing.  The  accumulation 
of  immense  sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  official  has  alwars  proved  a  source  of  great 
danger.  Is  it  needed  that  I  should  take  any 
time  to  prove  this  self  evident  proposition? 
Consider  the  many  cases  of  embezzlement  and 
misappropriation  and  utter  loss  of  public  funds 
resulting,  of  which  you  have  all  had  so  many 
examples  and  which  must  be  in  your  mind 
without  my  specifically  pointing  them  out.  Is 
it  not  palpably  clear  that  the  possession  of  these 
immense  funds  at  once  furnished  the  temptation 
and  almost  iqevitably  led  to  the  wrong-doing  ? 
Why  should  the  funds  that  are  specifically 
raised  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Scran  ton,  and  the  other  great  cities  of  our  State, 
and  in  the  innumerable  boroughs  and  towns  of 
our  great  Commonwealth  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  public  schools,  be  amassed 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  to  be  disbursed  after  a 
long  time  and  only  at  his  sweet  will,  and  in  the 
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meantime  be  used  for  personal  profit,  to  ac- 
commodate rotten  but  favored  banks,  and  to 
debauch  le>^lators,  rather  than  retained  by 
thoae  who  have  raised  the  funds,  and  who  must 
finally  disburse  them?  Why  should  these 
moneys  be  held  without  interest,  while  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  to  be  used  are  compelled 
to  close  their  schools  or  borrow  money  at  six 
per  cent,  to  maintain  them,  thus  imposing  ad- 
ditional tax  upon  the  people  ?  If  none  of  these 
conditions  existed,  why  should  these  vast  sums 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  one 
who,  judging  by  the  past,  is  almost  entirely 
irresponsible  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  ac- 
count, and  who  could  not  possibly  furnish  ade- 
quate security,  when  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  chosen  by  the  people  to  disburse 
them,  their  keeping  could  and  would  be  abso- 
lutely secured  and  surrounded  by  innumerable 
safeguards  and  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  many  and  watchful  eyes  ?  That  is  one  re- 
form, brethren. 

I  would  advise  the  passage  of  such  laws  as 
were  suggested  to  the  last  legislature,  providing 
that  only  such  portion  of  any  tax,  school  or 
other,  which  must  be  used  and  disbursed  by 
State  officials,  be  paid  over  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer, and  that  all  others  should  be  paid  at  once 
to  those  local  officers  who  will  disburse  it  But 
in  any  event  let  us  at  once,  and  without  any 
delay,  repeal  any  and  all  provisions  of  the  law 
giving  the  State  Treasurer  the  sole  right  of  de- 
termining when  he  will  make  the  payments  of 
the  proportion  of  school  and  other  taxes  to  which 
the  several  counties  and  school  districts  are 
entitled,  but  let  these  be  paid  as  soon  as  col- 
lected, if  the  condition  of  the  treasury  warrants. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize  for  detaining 
you  so  long,  but  I  thought  the  matter  needed  to 
be  made  perfectly  clear,  and  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  so. 

The  next  speaker  was  Edward  A. 
Weaver,  Esq..  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  who 
continued  the  discussion  as  follows: 

You  have  listened  long  and  patiently,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  excused  from  saying 
anything,  but  having  been  placed  upon  the 
programme,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  add  a  few 
words.  I  thought  as  a  Democrat  it  might  be 
considered  out  of  place  for  me  to  say  much, 
so  I  prepared  no  manuscript ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  me  courteously  placed 
his  paper  in  my  hands  to  day,  that  we 
mient  not  trespass  upon  each  other*s  ground, 
and  I  will  try  not  to  do  so.  I  suppose  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  aeree  with  him  in 
all  things,  and  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  dis- 
agree at  the  beginning. 

The  form  of  the  question—**  What  reforms 
are  needed?"— seems  to  assume  that  some 
reform  is  needed,  that  conditions  exist 
which  call  for  reform.  Now  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  admit  that  any  such  conditions  exist 
as  to  justify  the  statements  that  have  been 
made. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  "school 
fund"  that  goes  into  the  State  treasury. 
No  money  is  set  apart  for  school  purposes, 
by  taxation  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  the  State 
treasury  is  concerned,  until  the  Legislature 


makes  tjie  school  appropriation.  There  are 
but  two  funds — the  General  Fund  and  the 
Sinking  Fund  ;  and  the  school  appropriation 
is  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  like  other 
appropriations,  when  there  is  money  to  pay 
them.  If  the  Treasurer  has  not  money 
enough,  he  cannot  pay  it  out;  and  the  mat-' 
ter  is  left  to  his  discretion,  and  properly  so. 
Now  the  revenues  of  the  State  for  two 
years  amount  to  twenty  millions.  Is  it  un- 
reasonable and  improper  for  the  Treasurer  to 
have  three  millions  on  hand?  Must  he  not 
be  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  such  as 

§reat  riots  and  the  like  ?  Would  it  be  wis- 
om  to  exhaust  the  treasury,  or  to  draw  it 
down  close  ?  I  try  to  be  just  to  all,  whether 
political  friend  or  foe,  and  I  am  not  willing 
to  believe  that  two  honorable  gentlemen 
who  were  elected  to  the  office  of  State  Treas- 
urer by  some  300,000  votes,  have  developed 
into  such  characters  as  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks would  indicate. 

With  these  twenty  millions  of  revenue, 
the  last  Legislature  appropriated  over 
twenty-four  millions— to  he  more  exact, 
^,200,000  in  excess.  They  passed  a  direct 
inheritance  tax  which  was  estimated  to  pro- 
duce one  million  ;  but  the  act  is  hanging 
fire  in  the  courts,  and  until  its  constitution- 
ality is  settled,  that  money  will  not  come  in. 
It  may  end  like  the  income  tax;.the  Supreme 
Court  may  sweep  it  away.  The  Brooks 
license  law  at  first  brought  a  large  amount 
into  the  State  treasury  ;  now  a  ^eat  part  of 
it  remains  in  the  several  counties.  So  the 
deficit  of  four  millions  is  not  covered  by 
these  items. 

The  discretion  exercised  by  the  State 
Treasurer  has  been  attacked.  So  far  as  the 
payment  of  the  school  appropriation  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  governed  by  law.  [The  law 
on  the  subject  was  read.]  You  see  that  the 
Treasurer  is  to  notify  the  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  when  there  is  money  for  the 
purpose,  and  then  the  warrants  are  drawn. 
That  matter  is  adjusted  by  conference  be- 
tween the  two  officers  ;  but  the  Treasurer  is 
the  judge  whether  he  is  in  a  situation  to  pay. 

There  are  other  demands  upon  the  treasury 
beside  the  school  appropriations  —  amone 
them  the  penitentiaries,  the  asylums  and 
other  charities,  which  cannot  exist  without 
the  appropriation.  We  are  told  the  Treas- 
urer has  three  millions  of  a  balance,  and 
owes  the  city  of  Philadelphia  three  millions  ; 
suppose  he  were  required  to  pay  that  at 
once,  and  exhaust  the  treasury,  what  would 
become  of  the  charities?  You  see  that  the 
discretion  when  to  pay  and  what  to  pay  first 
must  exist,  and  also  as  to  how  best  to  keep 
the  treasury  whole. 

But  the  great  point  is  made  against  the 
exticise  of  discretion  about  the  banks  of  de- 
posit. Now  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mak- 
ing very  much  out  of  very  little,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  has  done  here. 
To  begin  with,  the  Treasurer  gives  bonds  for 
the  safety  of  the  State  money,  and  what 
business  is  it  of  ours  where  he  keeps  it,  if 
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the  security  is  good,  and  he  pays  ^hen 
properly  called  upon.  If  I  understand  it, 
there  are  only  three  **  call  *•  banks— one  here 
in  Harrisburg,  one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in 
Pittsburg— through  which  all  the  business 
is  done,  and  these  draw  when  necessary 
from  the  others.  The  Treasurer  must  keep 
the  money  somewhere ;  it  is  matter  for  his 
judgment,  and  he  exercises  it. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
all  this  which  needs  to  be  reformed,  and 
that  no  conditions  exist  that  should  create 
alarm,  or  call  for  such  an  attack  as  we  have 
heard.  The  Treasurer  has  given  proper 
bonds  for  the  money,  and  pays  it  over  on 
proper  demand  ;  what  more  have  we  a  right 
to  expect? 

The  gentleman  might  have  framed  a  better 
indictment  against  some  school  directors. 
There  are  districts  which  levy  only  one  mill 
school  tax,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  magnificent  appropriation  ;  this  in 
my  county,  and  the  same  is  true  of  others. 
The  liberality  of  the  State  was  intended  as 
incidental  help  in  raising  salary,  lengthen- 
ing term,  improving  buildings,  and  not  as 
a  means  of  escaping  taxation  for  school 
purposes. 

We  hear  often  of  our  **  great  State  ;*•  but 
Pennsylvania  stands  eleventh  in  the  educa- 
tional column— we  are  in  a  comparatively 
backward  condition  ;  and  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  State,  but  of  the  local  school  au- 
thorities. We  are  not  always  sufQciently 
careful  in  our  choice  of  school  directors, 
upon  whose  wisdom  and  public  spirit  de- 
pends the  grade  of  teachers,  and  therefore  of 
the  schools.  The  director  ought  to  know  as 
much  about  schools  as  the  teacher  and 
superintendent ;  fur  how  shall  we  intelli- 
gently direct  that  of  which  we  are  not  in- 
iormed  ?  I  know  something  of  the  average 
country  school  director,  and  there  is  room 
for  improvement.  Therefore  when  we  feel 
like  indulging  in  criticism,  let  us  first  look 
at  home. 

President  Blkin  said  that  though  the 
hour  was  late,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in 
letting  this  discussion  close  without  add- 
ing a  few  words,  and  would  ask  the 
privilege  of  using  a  few  minutes.  His 
remarks  were  as  lollows  : 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  most  men  want 
to  do  a1x)Ut  what  is  right,  and  am  unwilling 
to  believe  that  my  neighbors  are  bad  people. 
There  are  people  who  seem  to  prefer  to 
think  others  are  bad  ;  but  I  like  the  sun- 
shine, and  always  try  to  look  on  the  bright 
side.  I  believe  we  came  here  with  gjood 
motives,  and  not  to  misrepresent  our  neigh- 
bors intentionally. 

Now,  I  have  given  three  years  of  study  to 
the  tax  system  of  Pennsylvania,  and  if  I 
ever  can  know  anything  about  any  question, 
I  should  know  something  of  that  one ;  and 
this  discussion  is,  therefore,  of  special  in- 
terest to  me,  and  should  be  to  all  of  you,  for 


we  want  to  carry  away  with  us  only  right 
impressions.  It  is  not  a  question  of  politics 
with  me,  for  i  have  never  allowed  that  to 
enter  into  my  school  work,  and  I  have  been 
connected  with  schools  in  some  capacity 
since  I  was  six  years  old.  In  our  schools  at 
home  are  daughters  of  my  political  enemies, 
and  I  help  to  keep  them  there  year  after 
year  ;  so  I  speak  as  a  school  man,  not  as  a 
partisan. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  first  speaker, 
and  approve  much  of  what  he  said,  and  would 
like  to  excuse  all  of  it,  though  much  of  it  is 
inaccurate,  and  some  of  it  altogether  incor- 
rect and  without  foundation  in  fact.  I  do 
not  believe  he  meant  to  mislead  us,  but  on 
some  points  he  is  clearly  mistaken. 

For  instance,  he  stated  that  large  sums  of 
money  are  raised  *'  for  school  purposes  "  by 
taxation,  and  turned  into  the  State  treas- 
ury, which  cannot  be  used  for  other  than 
school  purposes.  This  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. The  net  revenues  of  the  State  are 
about  ten  millions,  of  which  about  six  and 
a  quarter  are  given  to  education,  and  the 
remainder  are  used  to  support  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  charities  and  pay  the  ordinaiy 
expenses  of  government.  But  not  one  dol- 
lar of  the  ten  millions  is  raised  for  any 
specific  purpose,  school  or  otherwise.  Al- 
most five  of  the  ten  millions  come  from  the 
tax  on  corporations ;  the  collateral  inherit- 
ance tax  is  estimated  at  one  million ; 
licenses,  a  million  and  a  half;  personal 
property  tax  (after  returning  two-thirds  to 
the  counties),  another  million — that  makes 
eight  and  a  half  millions,  and  with  what 
comes  from  a  number  of  smaller  sources,  we 
have  an  aggregate  of  ten  millions.  All  this 
goes  into  one  general  fund.  The  Legisla- 
ture appropriates  it  to  various  objects— so 
much  lor  schools,  and  so  much  for  other 
purposes,  as  in  its  judgment  is  required. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  payment  of  the 
school  appropriation  is  delayed  ;  and  I  as  a 
director  am  justas  much  interested  in  prompt 
payment  as  any  of  you.  It  is  proper  that 
we  should  inquire  into  the  facts  and  know 
what  is  the  matter.    Let  us  try  to  get  at  it. 

Up  to  i88^,  the  school  appropriation  was 
only  one  million  out  of  a  total  revenue  of 
eight  millions,  and  a  surplus  accumulated 
in  the  treasury  amounting  in  189 1  to  seven 
or  eight  millions.  Then  the  school  appro- 
priation was  raised  to  five  millions— 1  had 
the  pleasure  of  helping  to  push  that  through. 
The  State  tax  on  corporations  was  increased 
to  five  millions,  maicing  the  total  revenue 
eight  millions.  In  1893  the  lar^e  addition 
to  the  Normal  school  appropriation  put 
education  up  to  six  and  a  quarter  millions. 
Up  to  that  time  we  received  our  school  money 
promptly  because  we  had  the  surplus  to 
draw  upon  ;  but  by  1S93  it  was  exhausted, 
in  *94  we  were  short,  in  '95  shorter,  in  '96 
still  further  back,  and  in  '97  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  deficit  of  four  millions.  That 
is,  if  we  had  all  our  revenues  collected  up  to 
Tanuaiy  ist  of  this  year,  the  appropriations 
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due  and  payable  could  Bot  have  been  met  by 
from  three  to  four  million  dollars.    We  had 
got  alone  so  far  by  a  process  of  *'  lapping 
over'* — that  is,  what  was  immediately  neces- 
sary was  paid  Erst,  and  those  less  pressing 
were  required  to  wait,  and  amone  these  were 
the  schools.    So  we  waited,  and  that  is  the 
condition  at  this  moment.    The  appropria- 
tions due  and  payable  to  day  would  consume 
every  dollar  the  State  Treasurer  has  in  all 
these  banks  you  have  heard  about,  and  he  , 
would  still  have  a  deficit  of  four  million  i 
dollars.    If  the  school  appropriations  were  I 
paid    up,   the   penitentartes    and  charities  i 
would  starve.    Would  you  take  vour  three  j 
millions  and  pay  off  Philadelphia  f  or  would  ; 
you  keep  things  going  by  helping  every- 
body a  little?    What  business  man  with 
common  sense  would  do  otherwise  than  the 
State  Treasurer  is  doing  ? 

I  know  he  is  carrying  a  balance  of  three 
millions,  and  perhaps  that  is  too  much — 
possibly  he  might  £[et  along  with  a  million 
less  ;  but  the  law  gives  him  discretion,  and 
ought  we  to  blame  him  for  keeping  on  the 
sale  side  ?  Again,  you  all  can  see  that  if 
the  entire  balance  were  drawn  suddenly,  it 
would  close  the  doors  of  some  entirely  sol- 
vent banks  ;  whereas,  in  twelve  montns  the 
whole  can  be  drawn  out  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  without  disturbance. 

One  word  about  the  Farmers'  and  Me- 
chanics' bank.  That  institution  has  for  al- 
most a  century  been  designated  by  law  as 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  State,  and  is  paid 
|6ooo  a  year  for  collecting  and  payine  out 
the  State  money.  This  sumcientiy  explains 
why  in  one  monthly  statement  it  may  have 
two  millions  and  next  month  perhaps  only  a 
hundred  thousand. 

There  has  been  complaint  about  inequit- 
able distribution  of  the  school  appropria- 
tion. Last  year  a  bill  was  framed  to  make 
it  more  equitable.  The  Governor  recom- 
mended the  division  into  thirds — you  all 
know  the  plan— Dr.  Schaefifer  approved  it : 
I  helped  to  work  it  through  ;  it  passed  ana 
became  law,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

It  was  objected  that  all  this  money  was 
left  in  these  banks  and  paid  no  interest.  A 
bill  was  drawn  taxine  the  banks  two  per 
cent,  on  these  State  deposits,  we  put  tnat 
through,  and  it  is  now  law. 

So  you  see  that  the  wicked  politicians 
give  you  over  six  millions  out  of  a  total 
revenue  of  ten,  they  arrange  the  distribution 
to  suit  you,  they  require  interest  on  deposits 
when  requested  to  do  so.  Don't  you  think 
politicians  are  generally  likely  to  respect 
the  people's  will  when  it  is  made  known  to 
them.> 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  possible  loss  in 
case  of  failing  banks.  That  was  surely  a 
thoughtless  remark.  Not  a  dollar  of  the 
State's  money  would  be  lost  if  all  these 
banks  should  fail.  Banks  have  failed,  with 
State  money  in  them,  but  the  State  never 
lost  a  penny.    The  State  Treasurer  is  re- 


quired to  give  sufficient  bonds,  approved  by 
tne  Governor;  and  while  since  1840  over  four 
hundred  millions  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  State  Treasurers  of  both  political 
parties,  not  one  cent  has  ever  been  lost  to 
the  State  by  the  fault  or  dishonesty  of  any 
of  them.  [Applause.]  The  Treasurers  and 
their  bondsmen  have  lost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  but  the  State  never  a 
pennv.  I  remember  one  case  when  a  bank 
in  Cnester  county  failed,  and  in  less  than 
thirty  days  the  Treasurer  and  his  bondsmen 
made  good  every  dollar.  In  the  Chestnut 
street  bank  the  State  had  $215,000;  and  Ben 
Hey  wood  and  his  bondsmen  will  make  that 
good,  but  it  will  make  him  a  poor  man  all 
his  life.  I  sympathize  with  him,  for  he  is 
as  manly  a  man  as  I  ever  knew. 

I  have  no  interest  in  this  matter  beyond 
what  is  common  to  us  all.  But  since  my 
boyhood  I  have  been  swimming  against  the 
current,  and  through  all  these  years  one 
simple  rule  of  my  life  has  been  to  meet 
fair^  either  friend  or  foe;  if  I  do  a  wrong,  I 
try  to  make  amends;  and  I  hold  it  unfair  to 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  or  resort  to  innu- 
endo against  one  who  is  not  present  to  de- 
fend himself. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  this  Association  is 
concerned,  I  am  ready  to  join  you  in  putting 
through  the  next  Legislature  any  bill  we 
can  agree  upon  to  meet  this  or  any  other 
question;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  be  silent 
when  any  man  is  unduly  censured  or  criti- 
cised. It  is  easy  to  criticise  men,  and 
especially  public  officials;  but  in  my  asso- 
ciation with  them  I  have  found  that  they  are 
flesh  and  blood  and  have  human  hearts  to 
feel  and  heads  to  know,  as  we  have.  I  re- 
member in  my  boyhood  being  taught  to  be- 
lieve the  worst  of  a  man  in  my  county;  be- 
coming acquainted  with  him,  I  found  him 
human  like  others;  brought  still  nearer  by 
force  ot  circumstances,!  learned  to  know  him 
as  a  manly  man  through  and  through.  I 
have  profited  by  the  lesson,  and  now  say  to 
you  :  Do  not  be  too  ready  to  push  any  man 
down;  try  rather  to  help  him  up;  that  is 
more  manly,  and  more  Christ-like. 

I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  in  listen- 
ing so  long  at  so  late  an  hour. 

The  association  adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 
to-morrow. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


REV.  E.  S.  Hassler  opened  the  exer- 
cises of  the  morning  session,  after 
which  F.  R.  Brunner,  M.  D.,  of  Berks 
county,  read  the  following  paper  on 

HYGIBNIC     AND   SANITARY    SAFEGUARDS 
OP  THE  SCHOOL- HOUSE. 

Hygienic  and  sanitary  safeguards  in  the 
construction  of  schoolhouses  is  a  long  text; 
but  when  we  remember  that  the  children  of 
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our  country  spent  a  great  part  of  their  time  | 
in  these  buildings  during  their  phj^sical  and 
spiritual  development,  and  that  it  is  the  aim 
and  desire  of  mankind  in  general  to  live 
lon^,  avoid  sickness  and  doctor  bills,  and 
anxious  to  sail  joyously  on  the  swell-waves 
of  life's  ocean  with  all  our  mental  faculties 
intact,  and  our  physical  appearance,  more 
particularly  the  face,  hair  and  teeth  main- 
tained in  the  bloom  of  youth,  beauty  and 
vigor,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single  op- 
portunity to  preserve  health  and  prolong 

In  order  to  live  long  we  must  live  well. 
To  live  well  we  must  select  a  garden  spot, 
improve  and  beautify  it,  place  it  under  sani- 
tary regulations  that  we  may  enjoy  the 
blessings  thereof  and  reach  the  century 
mark. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  how  to 
improve  our  homes  and  how  to  guide  our 
life  boat  over  **  the  rough  and  rugged  path," 
but  that  we  also  know  how  to  provide  proper 
safeguards  in  the  erection  of  our  public 
school  houses,  as  well  as  to  know  how  to 
construct  palaces  for  kings,  beautiful 
churches  for  high-toned  Christians  and  col- 
ossal mansions  for  millionaires;  for  in  these 
magnificent  buildings,  as  well  as  in  school- 
houses,  bitter  tears  are  often  shed,  authority 
set  at  defiance,  and  the  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, in  either  building,  is  often  outgener- 
aled by  his  subjects. 

Apollo  wrote  on  the  door  of  his  temple, 
"Man,  know  thyself,*'  and  the  motto  of 
Apollo  would  be  equally  appropriate  on  the 
door  or  on  the  wall  \>f  eveiy  school  house  in 
the  land,  and  the  American  flag  floating 
hig[h  above,  with  the  word  "I^iferty"  in- 
scribed, would  be  a  fitting  emblem  of  educa- 
tional progress  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  knowledge  of  knowiujg^  our- 
selves includes  our  physical  and  spiritual 
training— for  a  sound  Ixxly  is  essential  to  a 
sound  mind. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  if  Adam  had  not 
sinned  mankind  would  have  lived  on  forever 
and  no  hygiene,  no  sanitation,  no  boards  of 
health,  no  doctors,  no  medicine,  no  spring 
lancets,  nosureeon's  knives,  nopow-wowers, 
no  spooks  ana  no  witches,  to  annoy,  pain, 
scare  and  torment  us.  They  do  not  stop  to 
think  that  what  is  developed  out  of  the  earth 
must  return  to  earth,  and  the  spirit  only, 
which  comes  from  God,  must  go  to  Him 
who  gave  it,  though  in  a  more  glorified  form 
if  not  defiled  by  sin.  I  imas^ine  Adam  to 
have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  humanity,  a 
veritable  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  because  God 
made  him  after  His  own  image,  nevertheless 
possessing  but  one  nature,  that  of  the  ani- 
mal. But  God  perceived  a  higher  plane  of 
life  for  Adam  than  that  of  his  orothers  and 
sisters  among  the  children  of  men,  and  blew 
into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a 
living  soul  or  spirit,  a  new  being,  a  man  of 
refinement,  possibilities,  achievements  and 
subject  to  law. 

Adam  felt  and  recognized  the  great  change 


in  his  nature,  and  like  a  Pennsylvania  ofSce- 
seeking  politician,  promised  his  Maker  to 
perform  his  duty  personally,  faithfully, 
honestly  and  with  fidelity  and  impartiality. 

But  what  of  poor  Eve?  She  had  not  as 
yet  received  the  li^ht  nor  the  law.  Adam 
converted  to  a  new  beine,  Eve  unconverted; 
one  possessing  spiritual  wisdom,  the  other 
ignorance;  one  imbued  with  a  heavenly 
spirit,  the  other  without  realization — the 
same  as  some  school  directors  cannot  realize 
their  position. 

Adam's  mind  was  at  peace.  Eve  was  rest- 
less for  a  similar  spirit,  the  same  as  the  pro- 
gressive woman  of  the  present  century  is 
anxious  to  compete  with  man  in  the  various 
professional  pursuits  of  life. 

Adam  slept.  When  he  awoke  he  found 
her  by  his  side,  and  when  he  heard  the  news 
of  her  spiritual  conversion,  there  was  more 
joy  in  that  family,  for  the  time  being,  than 
in  an  Ocean  Grove  camp-meeting.  The 
augels  sang  songs  of  welcome,  the  birds 
chanted  more  beautifully,  their  plumage  ap- 
peared more  magnificent,  the  fruit  trees 
were  laden  with  ripening  fruit,  the  golden 
harvest  was  at  hand,  and  Adam  and  Eve 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  heavenly  hallelujahs. 

But  Adam  and  Eve  soon  neglected  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  God's  commandments, 
and  when  their  Creator  had  momentarily 
left  them  in  their  glory,  they  imagined 
themselves  king  and  Queen  in  their  new 
situation,  and  in  the  language  of  Alexander 
Selkirk  exclaimed : 

We  are  monarchs  of  all  we  survey, 
Our  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 

The  master  has  gone  for  to  stay, 
We  are  lords  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

The  same  spirit  moves  the  overly  wise 
and  the  overly  ignorant  to-day.  They  judge 
and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
without  heeding  the  advice  of  their  masters 
and  superiors,  are  expounding  their  own 
wisdom  and  seeking  their  own  righteous- 
ness. 

Thehy&penic  and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  perfect.  No  sickness, 
no  contagion,  no  filth,  no  decaying  nor  de- 
composing vegetable  or  animal  matter,  no 
poisoned  atmosphere,  no  epidemics  prevail- 
ing until  after  the  law  of  obedience  and  in- 
dustry was  violated  ;  then  their  trans- 
actions and  unmindfulness  taught  them  a 
lesson  of  bitter  experience.  The  same  causes 
and  influences  that  controlled  health  alnd 
diseases  then  control  them  now.  The  gr*| 
est  hygienic  safeguard,  and  one  that  ei? 
person  should  possess,  is  knowledge.  ( 
gave  knowledge  unto  Adam  and  Eve, 
they  were  to  observe  and  practice  it  ot 
iently  and  faithfully,  and  hand  it  down 
their  children  from  generation  to  generati^ 
under  the  same  stringent  command,  \\ 
they  neglected  the  advice,  and  their  childt 
became  corrupt,  and  that  corruption  hi 
traced  and  afflicted  every  generation  dowia 
to  the  present.  With  the  rushing  of  mightlf 
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waters.an  effort  was  made- to  drown  cormp- 
tion  and  disobedience  from  the  earth;  but 
when  all  the  water  had  passed  into  rivers, 
seas  and  oceans,  the  same  old  mischief 
maker  again  reappeared  and  urged  the  few 
remaining  inhabitants  into  disobedience, 
strife  and  intemperance.  Abraham,  Moses 
and  the  prophets  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
imparted  hygienic  and  sanitary  knowl- 
edge among  their  people,  and  Christ  said 
unto  his  apostles,  **Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  teach  all  people  and  all  nations 
the  saving  and  protecting  power  of  God*s 
laws,**  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  practice 
and  uphold  the  same  truths,  and  hand  them 
down  to  our  children,  and  to  all  future  gen- 
erations, that  they  may  know  and  fulfill  the 
commandments. 

After  acquiring  the  necessary  hygienic 
and  sanitarv  qualifications  pertaining  to  the 
laws  of  health,  we  are  prepared  to  point  out 
and  explain  briefly  the  hygienic  safeguards 
necessary  in  the  construction  of  our  school 
houses,  and  not  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of 
God,  and  kick  against  educational  progress 
with  muelish  skill  and  stubbornness.  First, 
then,  the  school  room  shall  receive  our  at- 
tention. Here  is  the  place  where  children 
meet  to  receive  practical  and  theoretical  in- 
struction. The  room  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  likely 
to  attend  from  the  district.  The  ceiline  not 
less  than  twelve  feet  high  from  the  floor, 
sufficient  light,  comfortable  seats  and  desks, 
proper  and  sufficient  ventilation,  and  an 
equitable  heat  supply  during  the  cold 
months  of  the  year.  If  I  were  to  picture  to 
your  minds  a  country  school-house,  and  of 
this  class  I  am  more  particularly  speaking, 
I  would  begin  with  a  cellar  under  tne  whole 
building,  with  sufficient  grates  and  windows 
in  the  wall  to  supply  air  and  light.  A 
vestibule  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  building 
for  clothing,  rubbers,  umbrellas,  dinner 
kettles,  and  other  paraphernalia  belonging 
to  the  pupils.  A  passage  way  from  the  out- 
side door  to  the  school-room  proper  will 
form  two  vestibule  rooms,  one  for  the  boys 
and  one  for  the  girls.  Each  vestibule  should 
contain  besides  clothes-hooks  and  shelves, 
a  wash  basin,  looking-glass,  comb,  several 
towels,  and  a  water  cooler.  The  windows 
in  the  school-room  should  be  started  in  the 
wall  on  a  level  with  the  desks,  so  that  pupils 
with  fatigued  eyes  could  occasionally  look 
out  into  space  instead  of  against  the  wall, 
black-board  or  ceiling,  all  having  a  tendency 
to  produce  near-sightedness.color- blindness, 
or  impair  a  chila*s  sight  in  many  other 
ways. 

The  seats  should  be  of  proper  size  and 
height,  the  aisles  broad  enough  to  pass 
through  easily,  with  sufficient  room  left  to 
accommodate  visitors. 

The  heat  should  come  from  the  cellar. 
Stoves  in  a  school  room  are  out  of  place,  and 
no  intelligent  school  board  will  tolerate  such 
a  roasting  and  freezing  nusance  in  the  same 
room  if  possible  to  avoid  it;  and  those  that 


do  should  be  handed  over  to  the  first  fool 
reformer  that  happens  along. 

One  or  more  ventilating  registers  should 
be  placed  in  the  ceiling  of  every  country 
school  room,  and  houses  two  or  more  stories 
high  should  have  flues  in  the  wall  with  a 
ventilating  register  near  the  top.  The 
windows  should  be  hung  on  ropes  so  that 
they  can  be  lowered  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
pupils.  No  school  board  should  emplov  a 
teacher  who  has  not  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  needs  of  health,  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  children,  or  who  does  not 
apply  those  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils. 
There  is  nothing  more  stupefying  to  a  child's 
intellect,  and  nothing  more  apt  to  produce 
mental  and  physical  fatigue  in  a  school 
room  than  impure  air,  or  air  over  or  under 
heated,  causing  headache,  dullness  of  intel- 
lect, disturbed  memory,  weakened  sight,  or 
cold  feet  and  shivering  bodies. 

I  next  come  to  speak  of  the  sanitary  safe- 
guards of  a  country  school  house.  First 
its  location,  secondly  it  ssurroundings,  and 
thirdly  its  adornments.  A  country  school 
house  should  be  located  as  nearly  central  as 
possible.  The  lot  should  be  of^  good  size, 
elevated  ground,  and  if  no  elevated  ground 
can  be  had,  the  plot  can  be  filled  up  so  that 
no  water  will  collect  in  the  cellar  that  can- 
not be  carried  out  by  a  properhr  constructed 
drain  as  fast  as  it  enters.  The  house  en- 
trance should  be  either  south,  southeast  or 
southwest,  and  the  lot  dry  even  in  wet 
weather. 

By  legislative  enactment  every  school 
house  must  be  accommodated  with  two 
water  closets.  They  should  not  be  built  in 
too  close  proximity,  and  so  constructed  and 
located  that  they  are  easily  accessible  for 
cleanliness  and  disinfection. 

All  country  school  houses  if  possible, 
should  have  a  well  of  water  near  the  door 
and  furnished  with  a  pump.  Before  the 
opening  of  each  school  term  'these  wells 
snould  be  pumped  empty  and  an  inspection 
made  of  the  contents  m  the  bottom  and  all 
doubtful  substances  removed. 

Trees  on  a  school  lot  are  also  an  import- 
ant factor.  They  serve  as  an  adornment, 
windbreak,  protection  to  the  building  and 
shade  for  the  pupils.  Few  country  school- 
houses  are  supplied  with  lightning  rods. 
One  or  more  trees  in  close  proximity  to  a 
schoolhouse  are  better  protection  against 
lightning  than  a  costly  rod  put  up  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

Another  hvgienic  and  sanitary  necessity 
in  our  schools  is  one  over  which  the  board 
of  directors  have  little  control ;  and  that  is 
the  personal  condition  of  the  pupils.  Chil- 
dren's clothing  should  be  whole,  clean ,  warm 
and  frequently  changed.  No  matter  how 
common  the  material,  nor  how  many  patches 
the  garments  have,  only  that  they  are  clean, 
sufficiently  protective  and  an  agreeable 
odor.  Children's  bodies  should  also  be  kept 
clean,  particularly  their  faces  and  hand" 
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their  hair  neatly  combed,  and  if  possible, 
their  shoes  blackened.  A  little  perfume 
applied  to  children's  clothing  is  both  agree- 
able and  healthy  in  a  school  room.  The 
school  room  should  be  kept  as  free  from 
dust  as  possible,  and  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  spit  on  the  floor.  Wherever  there 
is  dust  on  the  floor,  there  dust  circulates  in 
the  air.  That  dust  may  be  impregnated 
with  the  living  entities  of  catarrh,  influ- 
enza, tuberculosis,  diphtheria  or  any  other 
living  animalcula,  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
second  party  by  inhalation,  and  parents 
wonder  where  their  children  have  contracted 
the  different  diseases  with  which  they  occa- 
sionally become  afflicted.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  cough,  catarrh,  consumption,  sore 
eyes  and  other  complaints  are  often  conveyed 
in  this  manner. 

The  teacher  can  exert  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence in  this  department,  and  when  chil- 
dren are  once  taught  and  trained  in  this 
line,  cleanliness  will  follow  them  through 
life,  diseases  will  again  die  out,  and  our 
homes,  school  houses  and  country  will  be- 
come as  pure  and  as  healthy  as  was  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  the  disobedience  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  I^aziness,  unconcern  and 
the  accumulation  of  filth  are  breeders  of 
diseases,  while  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness. 

A  clean  teacher  is  another  essentiality  as 
a  hygienic  and  sanitary  safeguard  in  a 
school  room.  As  his  habits  so  his  work;  as 
his  work  so  his  pupils;  as  his  pupils  in  the 
school  room  so  in  after  life;  for  every  word 
spoken  and  every  act  presented  to  a  child 
goes  to  the  formation  of  that  child's  char- 
acter and  habits. 

Place  the  beautiful  before  a  child's  eyes, 
and  its  mind,  taste  and  character  will  be 
drawn  in  that  direction.  A  Pennsylvania 
Protestant  traveler  visited  a  Catholic  cathe- 
dral in  Italy.  After  beholding  its  beauty  he 
said  to  his  guide,  **  I^et  me  get  out  of  here,  or 
its  beauty  .will  induce  me  to  become  a 
catholic."  How  important  to  induce  all 
people  to  admire  beauty,  knowledge,  clean- 
liness and  godliness. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  programme 
was  Dr.  N.  Bert  Lowman,  who  was  un- 
able to  be  present,  but  sent  his  paper  by 
Mr.  Steen,  who  read  it  as  follows  : 

I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  called  upon  to 
open  this  topic,  for  if  such  had  been  the 
order  of  the  programme  my  worthy  prede- 
cessor would  nave  been  in  the  predicament 
in  which  I  now  find  myself.  He  would 
have  to  do  as  I  will  have  to  do,  either  pick 
out  of  his  paper  the  points  that  have  not 
already  been  discussed,  or  else  repeat  what 
has  already  been  said,  for  in  preparing  a 
paper  upon  a  subject  so  familiar  as  this  one, 
two  authors  are  very  apt  to  produce  nearly 
identical  papers.  Now  since  I  find  myself 
in  this  position,  I  will  not  attempt  to  avoid 
repeating  what  has  already  been  said,  but 
will  read  my  paper  as  it  is,  hoping  that 


what  I  repeat  will  serve  to  emphasize  that 
which  has  already  been  brought  out,  for 
this  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized,  and  by  listening  to  my  paper, 
you  may  find  yourself  in  the  same  attitude 
that  the  poet  was  regarding  sin  when  he 
said: 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  hideous  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

Directors  are  required  by  law  to  provide 
a  sufficient  number  of  common  schools  for 
the  education  of  every  individual  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  21  years.  Do  we  as  di- 
rectors live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  re- 
specting this  provision  1  I  think  not.  A 
teacher  cannot  successfully  handle  more 
than  forty  pupils  in  a  mixed  school ;  the 
experience  of  our  ablest  educators  has 
amply  demonstrated  this,  and  where  sixty 
to  seventy  or  more  pupils  are  crowded  into 
one  room,  and  only  one  teacher  provided,  as 
we  find  in  many  places,  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  law  is  certainly  bein^  violated, 
and  those  in  control  should  provide  better 
accommodations.  The  law  also  makes  it 
compulsory  for  every  child  between  certain 
ages  to  attend  school  a  fixed  length  of  time 
every  year,  yet  in  many  districts  a  part  of 
the  patrons  live  so  remote  from  the  school, 
that  compliance  with  the  law  will  make  it 
necessary  for  their  children  to  walk  a  mile 
or  more  through  snow  or  mud,  in  all  kinds 
of  inclement  weather,  thus  exposing  them 
to  risks  regarding  their  health  that  should 
be  avoided,  and  which  could  be  avoided  if 
the  directors  would  provide  more  schools, 
or  would  see  to  it  that  the  children  at- 
tended the  school  that  is  most  convenient. 
I  believe  that  this  compulsory  school  law 
should  include  a  clause  that  would  remedy 
this  evil. 

When  it  has  been  decided  that  a  new 
school  shall  be  organized,  the  first  question 
that  naturally  comes  up  is  **  Where  shall  it 
be  located?"  and  this  question  should  be 
carefully  weighed,  for  we  too  often  find  that 
the  school-house  has  been  built,  not  with  a 
view  of  securing  the  best  location,  but 
where  ground  could  be  obtained  with  the 
least  outlay  of  money.  Any  one  who  will 
observe  where  our  school  houses  are  built, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  will  need 
no  further  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  my 
statement.  Directors  will  build  schools 
where  they  would  not  build  houses  to  keep 
their  live  stock  in,  yet  they  expect  their 
children  and  their  neig[hbors'  cnildren  to 
spend  nearly  half  their  time  in  these  places. 
Now,  gentlemen,  think  of  this  :  Have  you 
exercised  your  best  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  your  school  sites? 

In  selecting  a  site  for  the  school  house, 
remember  that  the  healthiest  spot  in  the 
district  is  the  most  desirable.  Select  a  place 
where  pure  air  and  sunlight  are  to  be  had  in 
abundance,  and  avoid  places  where  foul  air 
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and  dampness  are  prevalent.  In  rural  dis- 
tricts be  particular  to  keep  away  from  a 
damp  soil  and  wet- weather  ponds.  A  hill- 
side IS  dryer  and  warmer  than  a  hollow,  and 
it  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  bleak  and  cold 
winds  as  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  you  can  se- 
cure better  drainage.  Never  build  a  school- 
house  near  gas  works,  tanneries,  oil  refin- 
eries, or  any  other  offensive  industry.  It  is 
better  to  keep  away  from  public  works  of  all 
kinds.  Don't  stick  your  building  in  be- 
tween other  buildings  that  will  shut  off  the 
air  and  sunlight,  but  keep  it  at  least  sixty 
feet  away  from  them.  This  will  provide  a 
suitable  playground  and  give  you  room  for 
any  outbuildings  that  may  be  necessary. 
Wnere  it  is  at  all  possible,  provide  a  good 
large  playground  for  the  children,  and  this 
should  be  located  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  the  building  rather  than  on  the 
north  and  east.  Trees,  as  a  rule,  are  un- 
necessary in  a  school- ground,  for  sunlight 
is  much  more  healthnil  than  shade,  and 
trees  are  apt  to  engender  dampness  about 
the  premises,  and  this  should  always  be 
avoiaed  ;  but  in  some  places  it  is  desirable 
to  have  wind-breaks  of  evergreen  trees,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  they  may  be  planted, 
but  be  sure  that  they  are  not  in  too  close 
proximity  to  the  school -house. 

No  school  building  should  be  without  a 
cellar  under  the  whole  of  it,  that  proper  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  ventilation,  ana  in 
wet  weather  it  will  prove  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable place  for  the  children's  play-room. 
The  cellar  should  be  not  be  over  three  feet 
underground,  well  li&^hted,  and  have  a  good 
cement  floor,  and  then  kept  clean.  The 
walks  should  be  underdrained  and  cemented 
to  keep  out  dampness. 

The  building  should  be  lar^e  enough  to 
secure  to  each  pupil  300  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  and  fifteen  feet  of  floor  space.  The 
rooms  should  be  in  the  form  of  parallelo- 
grams and  not  over  24x40  feet  in  area,  if  the 
Best  results  in  lighting  are  to  be  secured. 
Don't  make  your  ceilings  more  than  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  feet  high  ;  you  will  find  that 
this  will  give  you  enough  air  and  floor  space 
for  4^  pupils,  and  that  is  as  many  pupils  as 
should  occupy  one  room.  The  window 
space  should  not  be  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  floor  space,  and  the  desk  most  remote 
from  the  window  should  not  be  further  from 
the  light  than  one  and  a  half  times  the 
height  of  the  top  of  the  window  from  the 
floor.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from 
windows  that  are  placed  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor  and  reach  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  ceiling. 

Every  school  should  be  provided  with  a 
cloak  room  that  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  school  room.  The  cloak  room 
should  have  a  good  ventilator  attached.  We 
go  into  most  of  the  country  schools  and  find 
the  wraps  lying  about  on  vacant  seats  or 
benches  or  else  hanging  in  the  rear  of  the 
room,  and  all  the  dampness,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  other  undesirable  emanations  from 


the  outer  apparel,  is  allowed  to  be  mixed 
with  the  air  in  the  room.  A  convenient 
cloak  room  is  an  inexpensive  requisite  of 
each  building,  and  should  not  be  considered 
an  expense  that  can  be  dispensed  with. 

The  size  of  the  school  building  will  of 
necessity  depend  upon  the  number  of  schol- 
ars it  is  designed  to  accommodate,  but  let 
me  urge  upon  you  to  make  it  amply  large. 
Don't  crowd  your  schools;  two  schools  with 
thirty  pupils  in  each  will  accomplish  twice 
as  mucn  as  one  school  of  sixty  pupils.  It  is 
in  the  lower  grades  that  we  find  the  most 
overcrowding,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  these  rooms  so  packed  with 
children  that  the  air  is  rendered  absolutely 
detrimental  to  health.  Picture  to  yourself 
a  room  25x40  with  an  average  attendance  of 
75  or  80  persons,  seated  on  hard  benches  or 
chairs,  with  the  feet  of  the  smaller  ones 
lifted  off  the  floor,  all  closely  packed  together 
and  forced  to  inhale  poisoned  air  for  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  time.  As  you  enter  this 
apartment  from  the  open  air  you  at  once 
detect  something  wrong  in  the  character  of 
the  atmosphere.  You  notice  a  disagreeable, 
sickening  odor,  or  combination  of  odors, 
which  at  first  prompts  you  to  retrace  your 
steps.  You  observe  the  children  and  find 
them  pale,  listless,  some  flushed,  all  sickly- 
looking  and  restless.  Stay  in  this  room  a 
little  while  and  note  the  effect  this  air  has 
upon  yourself,  and  you  will  ask,  what  is 
wrong  ?  and  the  question  is  not  difficult  to 
answer.  Too  many  pupils  for  the  size  of 
the  room,  and  poor  ventilation.  You  cannot 
expect  bright,  healthy,  rosy-cheeked  chil- 
dren to  come  from  a  school-room  of  this 
kind.  Keep  in  mind  three  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  for  each  individual  in  the 
room.  Place  your  building  so  that  it  will 
face  either  north  or  south,  and  you  will  then 
have  vour  windows  facing  east  and  west, 
and  this  will  secure  sunlight  in  each  room 
or  on  both  sides  if  the  building  contains  but 
one  room.  Never  place  a  blackboard  between 
windows  if  you  value  the  eyesight  of  those 
who  will  be  compelled  to  use  it.  Have  your 
blackboards  large  and  place  them  near 
enough  to  the  floor  that  any  child  in  the 
room  can  reach  them  without  standinj^  upon 
a  chair.  I  visited  a  school  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  noticine  the  blackboards  in  the  primary 
room,  found  that  they  were  placed  three  and 
one-half  or  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  there 
wasn't  a  child  in  the  room  who  could  reach 
over  five  feet.  Now  what  do  you  suppose 
the  directors  who  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  that  building  were  thinking 
about  ?  If  they  exercised  their  best  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  the  blackboards,  I  must 
say  their  judgment  was  not  gilt-edged. 
Don*t  varnish  your  blackboards,  for  a  aull- 
finished  surface  is  not  nearly  so  trying  to 
the  eyes  as  one  that  is  glossy. 

In  the  construction  of  every  building  one 
of  the  most  important  things  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  method  by  which  it  shall  be 
heated,  and  I  will  say  just  here  that  this  iF 
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one  of  the  lamest  features  that  can  be  found 
in  nine  out  of  every  ten  school  houses  in  our 
etate.  Most  rural  schools  are  heated  by 
means  of  a  stove  placed,  usually,  in  the 
centre  of  the  room;  now  this  is  as  good  a 
location  for  the  stove  as  any,  but  the  trouble 
is  not  with  the  location  of  the  stove  so  much 
as  the  stove  itself.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  old  school-house  stove,  weather  down  to 
zero,  those  near  the  stove  burning,  those 
fifteen  feet  away  freezing,  noise  and  con- 
fusion everywhere,  and  all  because  proper 
care  is  not  taken  with  the  apparatus  for 
heating.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
stove,  have  it  enclosed  with  a  zinc  jacket, 
that  reaches  fix>m  the  floor  to  one  foot  above 
the  top  of  the  stove.  This  will  distribute 
the  heat  throughout  the  room,  and  will 
afford  an  excellent  means  of  ventilation, 
which  I  will  refer  to  later  on.  The  best 
method  of  heating  is  by  some  apparatus 
placed  in  the  cellar,  and  this  may  be  either 
a  hot  air  or  steam  apparatus,  but  any  sys- 
tem that  does  not  include  some  good  method 
of  ventilation  should  not  be  considered,  for 
the  most  perfect  ventilation  is  secured  in 
connection  with  the  heater.  For  houses  in 
which  a  warm  air  furnace  can  be  used,  I 
believe  that  is  the  best  method  that  has  yet 
been  devised.  When  steam  heat  is  used,  a 
system  with  indirect  radiation- is  the  only 
one  that  will  in  any  way  assist  in  ventilat- 
ing. For  one  or  two  roomed  buildings  the 
best  cheap  apparatus  I  have  ever  examined 
is  the  one  manufactured  by  the  Peck  Wil- 
liamson Co.  This  consists  of  an  enclosed 
stove,  that  is  large  enough  to  heat  any 
ordinary  school  room.  The  hot  air  is  dis- 
tributed from  the  top  of  the  stove  and  the 
foul  air  is  drawn  from  the  floor  and  carried 
off  through  a  ventilating  shaft.  It  is  not 
my  object  to  advertise  any  firm's  goods,  but 
I  simply  mention  this  as  being  the  most 
nearly  perfect  system  that  can  l^  had  for  a 
moderate  outlay  of  money;  but  whatever 
system  is  used,  be  sure  that  the  temperature 
at  the  point  most  remote  from  the  heater  is 
not  more  than  five  degrees  below  the  warm- 
est place  in  the  room.  Have  your  rooms 
heated  to  65  or  70**  and  keep  the  temperature 
even. 

The  provision  for  ventilation  should  be 
such  as  to  proyide  for  each  person  in  a  class- 
room not  less  than  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  minute,  which  amount  must  be  intro- 
duced and  thoroughly  distributed  without 
creating  unpleasant  draughts,  or  causing 
any  two  parts  of  the  room  to  vary  more  than 
five  degrees  in  temperature.  An  open  fire 
place,  with  a  small  fire  burning  in  it,  is  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  ventilating  a  room 
that  has  yet  been  devised.  A  ventilating 
flue  in  order  to  act  must  be  warm,  otherwise 
it  will  probably  only  be  a  funnel  down 
which  cold  air  will  pour  into  the  room.  A 
^ood  method  is  to  have  a  cylinder  of  zinc 
inclosing  the  stove,  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. Have  this  casing  rest  upon  the 
floor  and  not  set  upon  legs,  then  by  running 


an  air  shaft  from  the  outside  underneath  the 
floor,  and  having  it  open  directly  under  the 
stove,  you  will  secure  any  quantity  of  fresh 
air  needed,  and  by  passing  over  the  stove  it 
will  be  properly  heated  oefore  bein^  dis- 
tributed tnroughout  the  room .  By  admitting 
the  air  from  &low,  we  avoid  the  draughts 
that  are  necessarily  present  when  cola  air 
is  admitted  from  some  higher  point,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  air  should  be 
heated  before  it  is  allowed  to  permeate  the 
room.  In  this  way  we  can  very  readily  ob- 
tain all  the  fresh  air  necessary,  but  we  are 
confronted  then  with  the  problem  of  remov- 
ing the  foul  air  that  accumulates.  The 
simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  by  throwing 
open  the  windows  and  doors,  and  if  this  is 
done  the  pupils  should  be  on  their  feet  exer- 
cising, and  the  windows  should  be  closed 
some  minutes  before  the  children  take  their 
seats.  Another  method  of  obtaining  fresh 
air  is  by  placing  boards  or  strips  of  muslin 
about  SIX  inches  wide  under  the  lower  sash 
of  each  window.  A  space  will  be  formed  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  sash,  through 
which  a  stream  of  air  will  pour  into  tne 
room.  Of  course  the  foul  air  would  have  to 
be  removed  in  the  same  way  that  I  described 
a  moment  ago. 

Another  good  plan  of  ventilation  is  by 
means  of  one  central  shaft,  which  leads  from 
the  cellar  through  the  roof.  By  keeping 
this  moderately  warm  by  means  of  a  small 
stove  placed  in  the  cellar,  an  upward  current 
of  air  is  created  that  can  readily  be  made  to 
carry  off  the  impure  air  from  all  the  rooms 
that  are  adjacent  to  it.  But  in  making  the 
openings  into  this  flue  in  each  room,  aon't 
make  the  mistake  that  is  too  often  made  by 
men  who  should  know  better,  and  place  your 
opening  that  is  to  carry  off  the  foul  air  near 
the  celling.  The  most  poisonous  product 
of  respiration  is  carbon  dioxide,  which  is 
one  and  a  half  times  heavier  than  air,  hence 
this  gas  sinks  to  the  floor  while  the  purer 
air  ascends,  and  by  carrying  off  this  upper 
stratum,we  do  exactly  what  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  avoid.  Many  teachers  imagine  that 
because  a  room  is  too  warm  the  air  is  bad, 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  no  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  its  purity.  Foul  air  pro- 
duces listlessness  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  one  cause.  It  poisons  the  blood  and 
dulls  the  operations  of  the  brain,  hence  good 
work  cannot  possibly  be  done  in  an  ill- 
ventilated  school-room.  The  teacher  will 
become  petulant  and  impatient,  the  children 
dull  and  listless.  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
much  attention  should  be  given  to  securing 
a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  air  in  all  rooms 
occupied  by  school  children. 

Every  school  should  have  a  good  supply 
of  drinkiiie  water.  In  country  places  the 
privy  should  not  be  closer  than  200  feet  to 
the  well  or  spring,  which  should  be  thor- 
oughlv  cleaned  out  at  the  opening  of  each 
school  term,  and  the  purity  of  the  water 
tested .  The  most  prevalen  t  cause  of  typhoid 
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fever,  as  ^ell  as  of  many  other  diseases,  is 
fonnd  in  the  water  used  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  sheer  negligence  to  use  a 
well  or  spring  to  supply  a  school  with  water 
without  the  assurance  from  some  one  cap- 
able of  judg[ing  that  the  water  is  free  from 
any  deleterious  matter.  Each  child,  or  at 
least  the  children  of  one  family,  should  have 
his  own  glass  or  tin  cup  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. In  country  places  a  wash  basin,  and 
in  towns  a  hydrant,  but  no  towel  or  soap, 
should  be  supplied  the  pupils.  This  last 
precaution  is  made  necessary  from  the  dan- 
ger of  spreading  contagious  diseases  where 
the  same  towels,  etc.,  are  used  promiscu- 
ously. 

In  regard  to  the  water-closets,  there  is 
much  to  be  said,  but  I  will  only  enumerate 
a  few  things  that  should  be  considered  in 
this  connection  and  leave  the  subject,  be- 
lieving that  you  will  all  realize  their  im- 
portance and  will  not  neglect  a  matter  that 
IS  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the 
health  of  the  children. 

The  privies  or  closets  should  be  well  ven- 
tilated. Dry  paths  should  lead  to  them. 
Privy  vaults  are  dangerous,  and  where  they 
can  be  dispensed  with  should  never  be  used. 
If  they  are  used,  see  to  it  that  they  are 
cleaned  out  at  least  once  a  year.  Make  the 
vault  water-tight,  so  that  none  of  the  pois- 
onous foecal  matter  will  filter  through  the 
ground.  The  law  very  wisely  places  certain 
restrictions  regarding  the  vaults  and  they 
should  be  observed.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  recommends  and  gives  directions  for 
constructing  earth  closets,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  every  board  of  directors  to  consider 
this  system  before  constructing  an  out-door 
privy.  In  towns  the  closets  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  cellar,  owing  to  the  danger 
from  foul  air  penetrating  Uie  rooms  on  the 
upper  floors.  If  you  must  have  a  closet  in 
the  building,  place  it  on  the  floor  nearest 
the  roof.  Keep  your  outside  closets  or 
privies  as  far  from  the  school  room  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  avoid  infecting  the  air  with 
the  poisonous  gases  which  emanate  from 
them. 

Desks  and  seats  should  be  placed  so  as  to 
admit  light  at  the  side  of  the  pupil,  and 
never  in  front  of  him,  and  each  child  should 
have  the  sole  use  of  one  desk.  There  seems 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
size,  shape  and  position  of  the  desks,  but  I 
believe  that  each  child  when  sitting  upright 
should  be  able  to  rest  the  feet  on  the  floor 
and  be  able  to  use  the  desk  without  bending 
over  too  much.  The  seat  back  should  be 
curved  so  as  to  fit  the  spine  of  the  occupant; 
the  top  of  the  desk  should  have  a  slight 
slope  toward  the  pupil.  It  is  as  injurious 
for  a  child  to  sit  on  a  seat  that  is  too  low  as 
it  is  for  him  to  sit  on  one  that  is  too  high. 
Have  your  seats  and  desks  of  the  size  that 
best  fits  the  pupil,  and  don*t  try  to  make 
him  fit  the  seat.  Teachers  should  devote 
more  time  to  correcting  faulty  positions  of 
pupils  than  they  have  been  m  the  habit  of 


doing,  but  that  will  avail  but  little  if  the 
directors  fail  to  supply  suitable  furniture. 

If  the  health  of  our  children  is  to  be  re- 
tained, there  is  a  multitude  of  items  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  room  and  matters  re- 
lating thereto.  I  might  go  on  for  some  time 
in  tills  line,  but  will  desist,  and  close  this 
part  oi  my  paper  by  insisting  upon  each 
director's  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
construction  ana  arrangement  of  every  part 
of  the  school  building,  school-room  furniture 
and  all  the  surroundin£[s.  A  few  general 
remarks  regarding  the  children's  health,  and 
I  shall  have  finished. 

A  child  with  an  imperfect  physiaue  is 
usually  imperfect  mentally.  A  chila  who 
is  sick  or  indisposed  in  any  way  cannot  en- 
dure brain  work.  If  a  pupil  is  not  feelins^ 
well  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  attend 
school.  He  will  accomplish  very  little  if  he 
does,  and  he  is  much  better  off  at  home. 
Be  particular  that  each  child's  school  sur- 
roundings are  such  as  will  insure  the  best 
health  it  is  possible  for  him  to  have. 

It  is  a  growing  belief  among  those  who 
have  to  do  with  aiseases  of  the  eye,  that  a 
fpreaX  majority  of  eye  trouble  develops  dur- 
ing a  person's  school  life,  and  it  benooves 
us  as  directors  to  determine  why  this  is  so, 
and  to  provide  means  by  which  it  can  be 
avoided,  although  much  of  the  care  of  the 
pupil's  eyes  wul  necessarily  be  left  to  the 
teachef.  These  imperfections  of  eye-sight 
are  the  results  of  numerous  causes  :  i.  The 
eyes  are  used  too  constantly  at  short  dis- 
tance in  reading  and  writing,  thus  causing 
myopia,  or  near-sightedness.  2.  By  using 
the  eye  too  constantly,  thus  causing  an 
aching,  smarting  and  painful  condition  of 
the  organ.  3.  By  insufficient  light,  thus 
causing  eye  strain.  Many  of  our  school- 
rooms are  poorly  lighted  and  are  made  still 
darker  by  the  use  of  blinds  or  curtains 
placed  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of 
the  windows.  4.  The  print  of  many  of  our 
text-books  is  too  small  and  indistinct,  and 
maps  are  used  with  names  on  them  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  read  at  a  distance  of 
three  feet.  Teachers  often  use  too  small 
handwriting  when  using  the  blackboard. 
Every  teacher  should  carefully  investigate 
every  complaint  she  hears  regarding  the 
eyes  of  any  of  her  pupils,  and  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  immediate  attention 
to  the  matter. 

American  children  are  being  overworked 
in  the  schools,  and  their  bodies  are  not  as 
perfect  as  they  would  be  were  they  not  con- 
fined so  closely  to  the  school-room.  They 
will  advance  just  as  rapidly  mentally  if  their 
bodies  have  a  little  more  chance  for  develop- 
ment. Children  from  seven  to  ten  years  old 
should  not  be  in  school  more  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  while  those 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old  may  spend 
seven  or  eight  hours  aaily  in  the  school- 
room without  serious  injury  to  their  health. 
Prom  these  extremes  a  schedule  can  be  con- 
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structed  that  would  be  suitable  to  children 
of  all  ages.  Night  study  should  not  be  in- 
sisted upon,  and  if  children  are  required  to 
spend  more  than  this  amount  of  time  in 
study  it  will  probably  be  at  the  expense  of 
their  physical  health. 

Sound  bodies  are  of  so  great  importance 
to  the  young  of  our  country  that  school 
directors  should  see  to  it  that  everything 
that  will  in  any  way  enhance  the  health  of 
the  school  children  receives  prot)er  atten- 
tion. In  case  of  ungraded  scnools  the 
younger  children  should  positively  not  be 
confined  to  the  school-room  as  many  hours 
as  the  older  ones. 

For  younger  children  especially,  the 
recess  should  not  be  abolisheo,  and  a  good 
method  would  be  to  have  a  short  intermis- 
sion every  hour.  The  tendency  that  has 
been  gaining  ground  for  some  time,  of  doing 
away  with  me  recess,  should  by  all  means 
be  checked. 

I  might  continue  this  paper  and  ?ive  you 
my  ideas  as  to  the  best  methods  of  dealing 
with  contagious  diseases  as  they  come  under 
the  teacher's  notice,  but  I  will  desist  and 
refer  you  to  the  school  laws  of  our  State,  as 
well  as  to  the  instructions  given  on  this 
subject  by  our  State  Board  of  Health,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  points  in  my 
paper.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  believe  that  Section  73  of  our  school 
laws  could  and  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
more  properly  define  the  period  of  quaran- 
tine in  certain  infectious  diseases.  The  law 
requiring  every  school  child  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  successful  vaccination,  is  a 
commendable  one,  but  this  section  could  be 
so  changed  that  it  would  prove  to  be  more 
efiective. 

Hoping  that  what  I  have  said  may  be  the 
means,  in  some  measure,  of  raising  the  san- 
itary and  hygienic  condition  of  the  schools 
in  our  Commonwealth,  I  leave  the  question 
for  your  further  discussion. 

Prof.  John  Price  Jackson  was  the  next 
speaker,  who  read  a  lengthy  paper  and 
illustrated  portions  of  it  with  diagrams  of 
heating  systems.  .  (This  will  appear  in 
our  next  issue). 

The  question  was  then  declared  open 
for  general  discussion. 

D.  F.  Fortney,  Esq.:  I  have  noticed 
that  epidemics  often  break  out  immedi- 
ately after  the  opening  of  school  term; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
cause  is  often  the  filth  left  over,  and 
never  cleaned  away.  Directors  should 
see  to  this  matter  before  the  schools 
open.  In  cities  there  are  janitors  whose 
business  this  is ;  but  in  the  country, 
where  the  houses  are  closed  all  summer, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the 
fires  built  and  everything  thoroughly 
dried,  in  order  that  the  children  be  safe. 


We  read  that  *'  a  school  room  is  no  place 
for  a  stove,"  and  there  is  sense  in  it; 
sometimes  you  can't  help  it,  but  the 
stove  need  not  stand  in  the  centre,  occupy- 
ing the  best  place  in  the  room.  The 
stove  represented  by  the  first  drawing^ 
shown  by  Prof.  Jackson  can  stand  in  a 
comer  and  make  the  circulation  all  rights 
and  leave  the  best  place  for  the  pupils. 
There  should  be  aisles  between  the  seats 
and  the  wall.  About  ventilation,  it  is 
curious  that  a  man  will  plan  a  bam  so  as 
to  give  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  his  stock, 
and  never  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
such  provision  in  the  schoolhouse  where 
his  children  spend  their  days.  There 
are  some  places  where  the  school  children 
would  soon  be  all  dead  if  they  did  not 
get  out  to  recess  once  in  a  while.  If 
children  are  to  be  healthy  they  must  have 
good  food,  comfortable  clothing  and  fresh 
air.  The  first  two  are  mostly  provided 
for,  but  we  need  to  look  closer  after  the 
third.  About  the  cost  of  a  suitable  stove, 
I  am  able  to  say  that  for  a  room  34  by  46 
feet,  a  stove  of  proper  constmction  can 
be  procured  for  $90,  put  in.  This  one 
that  has  been  illustrated  before  you  is  a 
regular  scientific  breathing  apparatus, 
and  it  does  the  work. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Jefferies :  The  basic  idea  of 
this  plan  is  old,  and  we  need  not  pay  for 
a  patent,  if  we  can  get  somebody  who 
knows  the  principle  to  do  the  work.  You 
want  no  ventilator  in  the  ceiling;  the 
exit  should  be  at  the  bottom,  of  course. 
You  do  not  want  a  common  comb,  if  you 
know  anything  about  ring-worm  of  the 
scalp,  or  pediculi — no  common  towel  or 
soap  or  cup.  As  to  the  position  of  win- 
dows, this  room  in  which  we  are  is  an 
illustration  of  exactly  what  we  ought  not 
to  have.  There  should  be  no  light  from 
the  front,  but  only  from  the  rear  and  left. 
So  called  *' physical  culture"  can  never 
take  the  place  of  rough-and-tumble  out- 
door play.  If  you  have  only  a  school- 
room, and  no  yard,  you  must  do  the  best 
you  can ;  but  what  children  of  8  to  10 
years  need  is  play ;  and  the  girls  should 
play  ball,  and  whistle,  and  do  anything 
that  the  boys  do — then  we  will  have  few 
puny  young  ladies,  and  less  complaint 
about  neurotic  troubles,  such  as  were 
discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  Our  children 
have  eight  or  nine  studies  to  carry  along, 
and  when  they  come  out  of  high  school 
some  of  them  cannot  spell  or  write  a 
fairly  good  letter;  they  know  a  whole  lot 
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of  things,  many  of  which  are  not  true 
flaughter],  and  we  have  neurotic  girls, 
notwithstanding  they  have  ••physical  cul- 
ture," and  the  publishers  get  up  a  book 
on  it,  and  sell  it  to  us.  And  we  get  his- 
tory, and  astronomy,  and  botany — nature 
study,  you  know — from  teachers  who 
don't  know  a  cedar  tree  when  they  see  it; 
at  least  that's  the  way  we  do  in  Chester, 
and  we  think  we  are  up  to  date  [laughter]. 
I  think  we  had  better  make  sure  that  our 
children  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
speak  English  well,  and  not  require  them 
to  know  everything  before  they  are  of  age. 
[Applause.] 

Dr.  F.  R.  Brunner :  I  know  something 
about  the  country  districts,  and  have  ot^ 
served  that  the  miasmatic  vapors  from 
marshes  and  the  effluvia  from  manure- 
heaps  always  rise — I  never  saw  them  go 
down.  We  are  told  that  the  carbonic 
acid,  being  heavier  than  air,  sinks  to  the 
floor;  but  some  tests  find  the  highest  per- 
centages about  the  height  of  a  man.  We 
all  know  that  obnoxious  gases  manage 
to  get  up  to  the  level  of  our  noses.  The 
medical  books  teach  us  that  poisonous 
germs  float  in  the  air;  and  our  eyes  tell 
us  when  we  see  the  particles  floating  in 
direct  sun- rays  that  whatever  germs  are 
in  that  dust  are  up  to  our  level.  Last 
week  I  was  in  a  school  with  a  ventilator 
in  the  ceiling,  and  the  motion  of  the  cob- 
webs showed  me  that  the  current  was 
outward,  so  I  believe  the  foul  air  was 
carried  away  by  that  means.  If  the  im- 
purities go  down  to  the  lower  stratum, 
we  should  build  schoolrooms  with  ceil- 
ings 15  feet  high,  and  put  the  pupils  up 
on  a  platform;  then  the  bad  air  would  go 
down,  and  could  be  drawn  out  there 
[laughter].  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in 
theory  that  is  contradicted  by  practical 
experience. 

Edward  A.  Weaver,  Esq.:  I  think  we 
have  solved  this  problem  of  ventilation  in 
a  schoolhouse  built  two  years  ago.  The 
foul  air  goes  out  near  the  floor — I  noticed 
the  smoke  from  a  cigar  was  drawn  down 
there;  the  warm  pure  air  comes  in  above. 
There  is  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  waste 
matter,  and  a  stack  of  suitable  height 
gives  perfect  draught.  You  notice  no 
difference  or  very  little,  except  in  temper- 
ature, between  the  air  outside  and  inside. 

R.  L.  Graham  (Cumberland):  Suppose 
^ou  cannot  afford  to  put  the  $90  stove 
into  your  schools,  what  can  you  do 
within  your  limited  means  ? 

Prof.  Jackson:    A  tinner   can    make 


drums  for  the  stoves  you  have  for  $15  a 
piece,  that  will  help  you  very  much,  by 
giving  proper  circulation  of  the  warm  air. 

J.  Hamilton  Small  (York):  We  think 
we  have  the  best  high  school  building  in 
the  state,  and  the  ventilation  works  per- 
fectly. We  tried  all  kinds  of  heating, 
and  I  have  concluded  that  any  system 
which  gives  you  the  hot  air  from  a  height 
of  8  feet,  and  takes  the  used  air  out  at  the 
floor,  is  a  good  one.  But  do  not  take  out 
all  your  foul  air  at  one  place,  nor  all  on 
one  side;  have  openings  on  every  side  at 
the  floor. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point. 
The  next  exercise  on  the  programme 
was  the 

QUESTION  BOX, 

conducted  by  State  Superintendent 
Schaeffer,  who  took  up  successfvely  the 
questions  that  had  been  handed  in,  and 
either  answered  them  himself  or  referred 
them  to  members  of  the  body,  as  follows: 

••What  constitutes  necessary  school 
apparatus  and  supplies,  and  how  can 
they  be  most  wisely  selected?*'  was  re- 
ferred to  Supt.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster. 

Dr.  Buehrle :  Whatever  is  needed  by 
teachers,  or  pupils,  or  janitor  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  proper  to  the 
school,  constitutes  necessary  supplies. 
The  law  evidently  recognizes  that  some 
things  are  necessities  everywhere — pen- 
cils, erasers  and  blackboard  tools,  ink, 
pens,  and  the  like,  are  obvious  needs. 
School-books,  of  course,  are  necessary. 
All  this  goes  without  saying.  But  the 
abuse  comes  in  with  what  is  generally 
called  ••apparatus."  Here  opinions  dif- 
fer; some  would  put  reading  charts  among 
the  necessities — I  think  there  might  be 
some  wise  economy  there.  The  best 
reading  lessons  are  those  the  teacher  pre- 
pares from  good  books  and  presents  with 
crayon  upon  blackboard;  charts  may  be 
largely  dispensed  with,  if  you  have  good 
teachers,  who  can  furnish  suitable  mater- 
ial. Where  music  is  taught,  charts  for 
that  purpose  are  useful.  In  physiology 
the  best  apparatus  is  that  supplied  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils;  if  not  so  artistic, 
it  is  more  serviceable.  In  geography  the 
maps  we  make  ourselves  are  the  ones  we 
get  the  most  out  of;  there  are  elaborate 
sets  of  maps  that  I  know  of,  and  charts 
too,  that  hang  unused  in  comers,  because 
the  teachers  do  not  need  them,  and  find 
the  pictures  and  maps  in  the  books, 
nearer  the  eye,  are  more  available.  When 
you  make  your  own  maps  and  pictures, 
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you  get  them  as  needed — on  the  charts 
they  are  lumped  together.  I  think  much 
high-priced  apparatus  is  unnecessary ; 
the  greatest  scientists  made  their  own. 
A  school  will  get  as  much  or  more  out  of 
a  25  cent  glot^  as  a  $20  one.  It  is  not 
economy  to  put  from  $30  to  $60  into  a 
piece  of  apparatus  that  is  not  used,  not 
handled,  perhaps  not  understood.  How 
shall  apparatus  be  most  wisely  selected  ? 
Well,  you  have  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, teachers — make  use  of  them ;  con- 
sult those  whom  you  pay  to  know  and 
use  the  apparatus.  Perhaps  our  greatest 
waste  in  education  is  not  in  poor  school- 
houses,  or  insufficient  apparatus,  but  in 
not  getting  the  benefit  ot  the  brains  we 
pay  for.  [Applause.  ]  You  Directors  em- 
ploy and  pay  a  high-priced  man,  and  too 
often  fail  to  use  him.  That  is  not  busi- 
ness. In  my  own  town  nothing  is  bought 
without  consultation  with  the  superin- 
tendent. Manifestly  that  is  true  econ- 
omy. You  are  presumed  to  select  your 
officer  because  he  knows — then  make  him 
give  you  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge. 

"What  is  the  relation  of  School  Di- 
rectors to  school  libraries?*'  was  referred 
to  Capt.  William  Wynkoop. 

Capt.  Wynkoop :  I  suppose  our  rela- 
tion to  this  question  is  the  same  as  to  any 
any  other  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools.  We  should  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  libraries  by  creating  and  develop- 
ing public  sentiment  in  their  favor.  To 
begin  with,  taxation  may  not  always  be 
the  best  or  wisest  thing,  but  we  can 
always  get  some  help  from  progressive 
people,  and  also  help  to  select  the  right 
sort  of  books.  There  should  be  books  of 
reference,  and  books  to  carry  home  and 
read  in  the  family.  There  should  be 
biography,  history,  poetry,  high-grade 
fiction.  If  we  are  interested,  we  can 
readily  secure  public  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter and  help  it  along. 

**  A  city  engineer  constructs  a  public 
sewer,  and  asks  the  school-board,  whose 
property  adjoins,  to  pay  one-third  of  the 
cost.  Can  they  legally  appropriate 
money  for  that  purpose?"  Referred  to 
Deputy  Stewart. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart :  That  I  answer  at 
once  in  the  negative.  Directors  have  no 
authority  to  expend  a  dollar  for  any  pur- 
pose not  expressly  authorized  or  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  The  councils  of  a  city  have  wide 
discretion;  they  can  do  almost  anything 
they  wish  for  the  benefit  of  their  town; 


but  the  school  fund  is  raised  for  specific 
purposes,  and  can  be  used  only  for  sup- 
pott  of  schools,  purchase  of  books  and 
supplies,  payment  of  teachers,  including 
Institute  attendance,  and  now  the  one- 
mill  tax  for  libraries.  Of  course,  when 
the  public  sewers  are  constructed,  the 
city  authorities  can  charge  the  schools 
for  making  connection,  the  same  as  in- 
dividuals, pro  rata,  and  that  would  be  a 
legitimate  expenditure;  but  you  could 
not  assume  part  of  the  cost  in  advance. 

J.  H.  Small,  (York):  I  suppose  in 
places  where  the  cost  is  levied  by  the 
frontage,  we  would  pay  our  pro  rata  per 
foot,  like  other  people. 

Deputy  Stewart :  Certainly,  that  is  all 
right ;  but  the  board  cannot  make  a  sub- 
scription beforehand. 

''  Is  a  Superintendent  who  knows  a 
teacher  to  be  a  failure  in  the  schoolroom, 
justified  in  giving  such  an  applicant  a 
certificate?" 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  I  will  answer  that  one 
myself.  I  say  emphatically.  No.  And 
if  anybody  asks  further,  how  then  do  so 
many  incompetents  get  certificates,  I  may 
add  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  some- 
times superintendents  are  candidates  for 
reelection.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

**  How  may  we  get  better  attendance 
at  Directors'  meetings?" 

Dr.  Schaefier:  One  way  would  be  by 
paying  their  expenses. 

**  How  may  a  County  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation be  made  most  efficient?*'  Re- 
ferred to  Supt.  W.  H.  Slotter,  of  Bucks 
county,  where  one  of  the  best  Associa- 
tions is  maintained. 

Supt.  Slotter:  It  is  necessary  that 
superintendent  and  directors  be  in  close 
touch  and  sympathy.  You  want  your 
most  progressive  men  to  take  hold  and 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  oreani- 
zation.  Select  your  officers  caremlly, 
for  geographical  distribution  as  well  as 
for  capacity.  As  to  times  of  meeting, 
the  county  institute  is  one  of  the  best,  as 
many  directors  will  come  there  anyway, 
and  the  superintendent  can  give  part  of 
a  day  tp  the  County  Directors*  Conven- 
tion, and  have  a  combined  meeting  of 
institute  instructors,  teachers  and  direct- 
ors, where  all  can  hear  and  profit.  If 
you  have  a  second  meeting,  the  time 
should  be  adapted  to  the  locality;  June 
or  July  would  not  suit  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Discuss  live  subjects,  pertaining 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  schools. 
Select  those  who  have  a  good  thing  to 
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present ;  emphasize  the  best  things  you  1 
have,  rather  than  the  weak  places.  As- 
sign the  work  to  competent  people,  well 
distributed  locally.  If  you  are  to  reach 
people,  you  must  get  them  to  the  meet- 
ings, and  that  means  personal  work.  Get 
the  director  who  is  willing  to  work  to 
bring  his  colleagues  to  the  meetings.  No 
&ctor  has  done  more  good  to  our  schools 
than  the  Association  of  Directors;  we  see 
its  good  results  cropping  out  all  over 
our  county. 

Supt.  Bye  (Chester  county):  I  can  en- 
dorse the  value  of  such  organization ;  it 
is  a  wonderful  factor  for  good.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  so  many  people  who 
will  not  take  hold  of  a  good  thing  even 
when  laid  at  their  very  feet.  We  must 
educate  for  future  directors,  and  for  citi- 
zens who  will  elect  them,  so  that  we  get 
only  competent  and  efficient  officers. 
There  are  many  people  who  think  they 
know  things,  sometimes  do  know  things, 
but  will  not  do  anything.  You  want  for 
officers  of  a  Directors'  Association  the 
men  who  do  things. 

"What  should  be  done  with  people 
who  work  day  after  day,  earning  money, 
but  refuse  to  pay  school  tax?"  Referred 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  Blkin :  Well,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  might  kill  them.  [Laughter.] 
They  deserve  no  better.  The  act  of 
1836  gave  the  right  to  arrest  them, 
and  I  think  it  has  been  carried  down 
and  is  law  to  day.  I  think  warrants 
issued  to  collectors  say  they  can  **take 
the  body."  The  point  is  disputed, 
however,  and  I  prefer  to  treat  it  as  an 
open  question,  though  my  own  opinion 
is  that  the  old  provision  is  in  force,  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  say  so  if 
it  were  carried  up  to  them. 

Dr.  SchaeflFer :  Before  closing  this  ex- 
ercise allow  me  to  say  a  few  words.  You 
know  we  often  hear  Pennsylvanians  quote 
Massachusetts ;  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance where  Massachusetts  men  quote 
Pennsylvania.  I  have  been  up  to  New 
England  to  learn  of  them,  and  have  been 
impressed  by  many  things,  which  I  have 
taken  opportunity  to  describe  at  "home. 
But  there  is  one  thing  in  Pennsylvania 
which  I  heard  the  wise  men  of  New 
England  describe  to  their  people  ;  and  it 
was  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  Di- 
rectors, for  in  all  New  England  there  had 
been  nothing  like  it.  We  of  Pennsyl- 
vania held  the  first  Directors'  Conven- 
tion ;  then  the  National  Educational  As- 


sociation took  up  the  idea,  and  organized 
the  National  Directors'  Association ;  and 
soon  we  will  have  them  everywhere. 
You  have  great  reason  for  encouragement 
that  this  body  has  thus  demonstrated  its 
right  to  live;  and  if  carefully  managed, 
your  Association  will  grow  more  and 
more  profitable,  and  become  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  uplifting  the  common 
schools. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  matter  of 
securing  reduced  railroad  fares,  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  to  the  officers  of  the 
Asssociation.  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  chairman. 

OFFICERS  ADDRBSSBS. 

On  motion  of  Cyrus  K.  Kaley,  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  it  was  requested  that  the 
postoffice  addresses  of  the  officers  be 
given  in  the  official  report  of  proceedings, 
to  facilitate  correspondence  on  transporta- 
tion and  other  matters. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Vice-President  Hugh  B.  Eastburn, 
Esq.,  made  the  following  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  was 
adopted  as  read : 

The  Oommittee  on  Resolutions  respectfully 
recommend  as  follows: 

That  this  Association  endorses  the  action  of 
the  Convention  of  one  year  ago  in  recommend- 
ing an  increase  of  the  minimum  school  term 
from  six  to  seven  months,  in  opposing  the  pro- 
ject of  a  State  uniformity  of  text-books,  in  in- 
dorsing the  statute  for  the  establishment  of  high 
schools,  and  that  in  the  legislation  in  reference 
to  the  State  appropriation,  provision  should  be 
made  that  no  greater  amount  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  any  district  than  shall  be  raised  therein 
by  local  taxation. 

We  desire  to  bear  our  further  testimouy  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act, 
and  to  approve  the  amendment  made  thereto 
by  the  last  legislature. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that 
such  arrangements  should  be  made  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  State  appropriation  as  will  in- 
sure its  payment  to  the  several  school  districts 
not  later  than  November  30th  in  each  year. 

In  the  furtherance  of  the  continuance  by  our 
legislature  of  the  policy  of  large  State  aid  to  our 
public  schools,  we  desire  to  extend  our  caution 
to  the  several  school  boards  throughout  the 
State  to  be  careful  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
fund  from  this  source,  avoiding  its  dissipation 
in  the  purchase  of  high-priced,  worthless  appa- 
ratus, but  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  op- 
portunity furnished  by  it  of  securing  better 
teachers  and  longer  school  terms. 

It  is  desirable  that  township  school  districts 
shall  have  authority  to  emplov  a  physician  to 
serve  ?ri thout  compensation,  who,  together  with 
the  school  board,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
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Health,    having   similar   powers    as   borough 
Boards  of  Health. 

We  herewith  express  our  cordial  approval  of 
the  action  of  Governor  Hastings  in  the  reap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  as  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

OFFICERS  FOR  NKXT  YEAR. 

I.  A.  Cleaver  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  the  following  list 
of  officers  for  next  year,  requesting  that 
some  other  name  be  substituted  for  his 
own,  in  which  he  had  been  overruled  by 
the  other  members  of  Committee.  No 
substitution  was  made,  and  the  nomina- 
tions were  approved  as  read : 

President-— H.  H.  Hubbert,  Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents— '^xxf^h.  B.  Eastburn,  Doyles- 
town,  Bucks  Co  ;  Dr.  D.  W.  JeflFeriea,  Chester 
City,  Delaware  Co.;  D.  F.  Fortiiey,  esq  ,  Belle- 
fonte,  Chester  Co. 

Recording  Secretary —V,  B.  Wickersham, 
Steelton,  Dauphin  Co. 

Corresponding  Secretary— -J,  Elder  Peelor, 
Indiana,  Indiana  Co. 

Treasurer— H,  H.  Rice,  Waltonville,  Dau- 
phin  Co. 

Executive  Committee  —  Isaac  A.  Cleaver, 
Berwyn,  Cheater  Co.;  H.  H.  Quimby,  Mt. 
Clair,  Montgomery  Co.:  Silas  Wright,  Renard, 
Perry  Co.;  J.  Draper  Huddell,  Linwood,  Dela- 
ware Co.;  Rev.  E.  S.  Hassler,  Keim,  Somer- 
set Co. 

Legislative  Committee — Hon.  John  P.  Elkin, 
Indiana,  Indiana  Co.;  Wm.  Field  Shay,  Wat- 
sontown,  Northumberland  Co.;  James  Brown, 
Bloomsburg,  Columbia  Co.;  M.  J.  Phillips, 
Muncy  Valley,  Sullivan  Co.;  E.  E.  Adams, 
Lock  Haven,  Clinton  Co. 

BILLS  APPROVED. 

Chairman  H.  H.  Hubbert  reported 
from  the  Executive  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing bills,  which  were  approved : 

Printing,  ^6.75,  Secretary's  postage  (2  years) 
$i4.to,  type- writer  |i8,  Ex.  Committee's  post- 
age 1 1. 06,  book  for  records  I5.00,  programmes 
$4.00,  janitor  |io. 00— total  |69-4i- 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Con- 
vention upon  the  gratifying  attendance 
and  the  successful  completion  of  the 
programme. 

RESOLUTION  OP  THANKS. 

On  motion  of  H.  B.  Bastbum,  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  returned 
to  the  Harrisburg  Schx>ol  Board  for  the 
use  of  the  High  School  assembly-room 
for  Wednesday  evening's  session.  Also 
to  the  President,  Secretaries  and  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  efficient  service. 

The  President  said  the  debt  was  due 
rather  from  the  officers  to  the  members  of 
the  body. 

On  motion  of  H.  H.  Hubbert  the  thanks 
of  the  Convention  were  tendered  to  Maj. 


Delany,  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  for  use.  of  Supreme  Court  room. 
On  motion  of  H.  B.  Bastbum,  thanks 
were  returned  to  Chancellor  Holland,  of 
Western  University,  for  his  able  address 
on  Wednesday  evening. 

THE  NEXT  PROGRAMME. 

In  response  to  a  request  that  next  pro- 
gramme be  sent  to  delegates  and  super- 
intendents at  an  early  day.  Chairman 
Cleaver  said  that  would  be  done,  and  in- 
vited correspondence  from  all  interested, 
suggesting  to  the  Executive  Committee 
suitable  topics  for  discussion. 

treasurer's  report. 
Treasurer  H.  H.  Rice  reported  on  the 
finances  of  the  Association  as  follows . 

Balance  from  last  year |i7-57 

Receipts  at  this  session 44- 50 

Total $62.07 

Expenditures 59-41 

Balance $2.66 

NATIONAL  DELEGATES. 

On  motion,  the  officers  and  members 
of  standing  committees  were  authorized 
to  act  as  delegates  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. 

CLOSING  REMARKS, 

Supt.  L.  O.  Foose  by  invitation  closed 
the  session  with  a  few  remarks,  forecast- 
ing growth  and  usefulness  in  the  future 
for  the  Association,  after  which  a  motion 
to  adjourn  prevailed,  and  the  Convention 
closed. 

RECORD  OP  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  dele- 
gates, members  and  visitors  in  attend- 
ance, as  furnished  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary.  It  is  arranged  alphabetically 
by  counties  and  names  throughout,  to 
facilitate  reference. 

Adams— K,  H.  Kready,  H.  P.  Mark,  Edw.  A. 
Weaver,  Esq. 

Al/egheny—Dr.  W.  J.  Holland.  C  J.  Vance. 

Bedford— D.  A.  Cougbenour,  WilHam  Lauder. 

Berks— \>x,  Frank  R.  Brunner,  E.  M.  Repp, 
J.  Morgan  Weidner. 

Blair— h,  P.  Roberts 

Bucks— Hw%h  B.  Eastbum,  Esq.,  Supt  W.  H. 
Blotter,  H.  C.  Worstell.  Capt  William  Wyn- 
koop. 

Centre— "D,  F.  Fortney,  Esq.,  C.  M.  Gramley, 
Prof  Jno.  Price  Jackson. 

Ckester— John  L.  Balderson,  D.  W.  Brower, 
T.  W.  Butler,  Supt.  Frank  P.  Bye,  W.  J.  Camp- 
bell, I.  A.  Cleaver,  Mrs.  Edw.  J.  Mathews, 
Harry  Sloyer,  W.  C.  Speakman. 

Chnton-'Z.  E.  Adams,  Thos.  A.  Roberta. 
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Columbia— James  Brown,  John  Smithers. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Ira  L.  Bruner,  Prof.  Geo. 
M.  D.  Eckels,  R.  I,.  Graham,  S.  P.  Huston, 
Robt.  L.  Myers,  Geo.  H.  Reiff,  John  Shaeffer, 
James  A.  Steese. 

Dauphin—Sxxpt,  L.  E.  McGinness,  (Steelton) 
Sapt.  R.  M  McNeal,  H.  H.  Rice,  P.  B.  Wicker- 
sham,  Esq. 

DelaztMire^Vi,  Walter  Beatty,  Jas.  W.  How- 
arth,  J.  Draper  Huddell,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  E.  Price, 
Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith. 

FayetteS,  M.  Wakefield. 

Forest— V,  H.  Kreitler,  Supt.  E.  E-  Stitzinger. 

Indiana—VLoVi.  J  P.  Elkm,  E.  W.  Lockard, 
J.  Elder  Peelor, 

Lackawanna— Vfm,  Repp,  Supt  J.  C.  Taylor. 

LancasUr^SvL^X..  R.  K.  Buehrle,  William 
Chandler,  I.  S.  Geist,  Dan'l  Herr,  S.  Millo 
Herr,  Dr.  J  Lincoln  Hertz,  J.  R  Lefever,  J.  D. 
Pyott,  Dr.  N.  C.  SchaeflFer. 

Lebanon—].  H.  Hauer,  D.  W.  Miller. 

Lehigh—^,  S.  Kuntz. 

Lycoming — Frank  Trump. 

Montgomery — Dan'l  M.  Anders,  Cyrus  H. 
Kaley,  Wm.  McGeorge,  Wm.  W.  Potts,  Geo,  W. 
Quigley,  Comly  Walton,  Thos.  Williams. 

ISforthampton — E.  O.  Re^-er. 

Northumberland  —  David  Cooper,  D.  C. 
Lyons,  P.  A.  Roberts,  Wm.  P.  Shay. 

Perry— John  S.  Arnold,  Jas.  M.  Bamett,  Supt. 
E.  H.  Bryner,  Samuel  Ebert,  Silas  Wright. 

ScAuylkill^Geo.  C.  Defenderfer. 

Snyder — Supt  P.  C.  Bowersox. 

Somerset— Rev,  E.  S.  Hassler,  Dr.  R.  T.  Pol- 
lard. 

Sullivan— Vi,  C.  Mason,  Hon.  M.  J.  Phiilips. 

Susquehanna— C,  C.  Pratt 

Washington— J.  Erwin  Knox. 

Wayne— J.  D.  Brennan. 

Westmoreland— J,  J.  Johnson,  Leighty  Steen, 
J.  R.  Truxel. 

Vork-E.  P.  Bamett,  G.  S.  Ensminger,  R.  J. 
Lewis,  W.  W.  Maffitt,  J.  Hamilton  Small,  Supt 
Atreus  Wanner,  (city). 

Chester  City—V/m,  N.  Bowen,  Henry  Green- 
wood. Dr.  D.  W.  JeflFeries,  Jos.  Oliver,  T.  H. 
Thompson. 

Harrisburg — Wm.  Howard  Day,  Chas.  B. 
Pager,  Paul  A.  Hartman,  Hon.  Henry  Houck, 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  Benj.  P.  Stevens,  Hon.  J.  Q. 
Stewart 

Philadelphia— ¥lBTvey  H.  Hubbert,  Wm.  H. 
R.  Lukens,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Mumford. 
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BY  WII.LIAM  RIDDI^B. 


IT  was  on  the  morning  succeeding  my 
visit  to  the  office  of  Comenius,  that  I 
found  him  in  earnest  conversation  with  a 
number  of  teachers.  They  had  come  for 
consolation  and  friendly  advice,  touching 
important  issues  involved  in  their  daily 
routine  of  labor.  Among  the  number 
were  two  or  three,  bent  and  haggard, 
resting  under  the  educational  burdens  of 
many  winters;  while  of  the  others,  a  few 


were  young  women,  upon  whose  pallid 
features  were  distinctly  traceable  the  im- 
print of  the  burdens  they  too  j|ad  been 
carrying  to  and  from  the  school-room  in 
their  daily  walks. 

*  *  You  seem  to  be  in  a  more  than  usually 
happy  frame  of  mind,"  I  suggested  to 
Nicholas,  as  one  after  the  other  had  de- 
parted. 

**Yes,"  he  replied,  *'it  requires  a 
happy  disposition  to  be  an  educator,  for 
there  is  no  other  profession  in  the  world 
where  a  kind  and  loving  nature  is  more 
necessary  than  in  the  teacher's  calling ; 
and  yet  in  the  school-room,  where  all 
should  be  love  and  sunshine,  may  often 
be  found  teachers  old  and  young,  of  both 
sexes,  living  in  the  very  darkness  of  their 
own  shadow.  Indeed,  my  friend,"  he 
continued,  as  we  walked  along  arm  in 
arm,  '*  I  have  often  thought  that  old  John 
Bunyan  must  have  been  mspired  by  some 
faithful,  conscientious  teacher,  when  he 
wrote  his  famous  Pilgfrim's  Progress.  If 
Christian,  the  pil^m,  had  his  share  of 
trials  and  difficulties  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
the  overworked  teacher  is  not  without 
his  share  of  burdens,  although  of  a  some- 
what different  kind.  Of  those  whom  I 
met  only  a  few  moments  ago,"  he  added 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  ''each  had 
his  tale  of  woe — all  heavily  mortgaged 
with  a  weight  of  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities resting;  upon  their  shoulders,  some 
real,  others  imaginary.  These  burdens 
once  assumed,  often  follow  the  young 
teacher  even  into  the  social  walks  of  life, 
endangering  health  and  strength  of  body 
and  mind. 

**Ah,  my  friend,"  said  he,  after  an- 
other pause,  '*  if  teachers  would  only  cul- 
tivate the  habit  of  looking  on  the  sunny 
side  of  life,  how  much  sooner  would  they 
forget  its  shadows !  How  often  have  I 
looked  in  upon  a  school  only  to  find  the 
master  sullen  and  dejected.  No  pleasant 
smile  caught  my  eye  as  I  stepped  for- 
ward and  shook  him  by  the  hand.  And 
as  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  school,  look- 
ing for  a  ray  of  sunshine  which  failed  to 
greet  me,  how  often  would  I  say,  *  Old 
man,  you  are  dwelling  in  the  shadow.' 

'*  Only  a  short  time  ago,  in  one  of  my 
official  visits  to  a  district  school,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  a  young  lady 
teacher — young,  did  I  say? — oh,  no,  my 
friend,"  said  Nicholas,  ''for  during  her 
short  experience  she  had  changed  from  a 
rosy-faced  girl  of  eighteen  into  a  little, 
nervous,  old  woman.    One  glance  at  her 
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pinched  features  and  sallow  complexion 
satisfied  me  that  she  had  been  living  in 
the  shadow;  but  where  to  locate  the 
cause  that  had  produced  the  gloom, 
whether  in  the  school  or  in  her  own  home 
life,  I  did  not  know. 

**The  school-room  was  large,  and  the 
ventilation,  while  not  what  it  should 
have  been,  was  above  the  average.  I 
examined  the  roll-book,  and  in  punctual- 
ity and  prompt  attendance  there  was 
little  cause  for  complaint.  A  score  or 
more  of  young  faces  would  now  and  then 
bob  up  and  catch  my  eyes,  and  as  sud- 
denly disappear  behind  their  books  or 
slates.  Yes,  there  too  I  saw  the  same 
shadow  that  was  hanging  like  a  pall  over 
the  young  teacher.  It  hung  over  the 
recitations  in  grammar,  in  arithmetic,  in 
geography;  it  rested  over  the  pages  of 
the  reading  book,  blighting  every  poetic 
inspiration  ;  it  would  follow  the  little 
ones  to  the  playground,  thence,  by  the 
rippling  brook  and  smiling  meadow,  to 
their  homes,  there,  perchance  to  find  lodg- 
ment in  the  heart  of  some  fond  mother. 
For  an  hour  or  more  I  sat  watching  for 
a  ray  of  sunshine,  for  I  felt  that  deep 
down  in  those  tender  hearts  was  hidden 
a  spark  which  needed  but  a  kind  word 
fi-om  the  teacher  to  dispel  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

**At  last,  the  exercises  being  over, 
with  much  solicitude  and  a  heavy  heart 
the  teacher  stepped  to  my  side  and  said : 
'  Oh,  Mr.  Superintendent,  I  am  so  happy 
to  meet  you!  I  want  to  open  my  heart 
to  you  and  tell  you  of  my  many  trials 
and  difBculties.  Indeed,  sir,  I  know  that 
you  will  sympathize  with  me.' 

'*  Have  you  met  with  the  loss  of  some 
dear  friend?*'  I  soothingly  replied. 

***No,'  she  answered,  in  a  kind  of 
nen^ous  distress,  *  all  my  troubles  are  to 
be  found  here  in  the  school-room  ;  and  if 
something  isn't  soon  done  to  bring  John 
into  subjection,  I  fear  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  resign  my  position.' 

*'  *  Is  John  the  only  lad  who  has 
clouded  the  sunshine  of  your  life?' 

**  *  Oh,  no/  came  her  hesitating  reply ; 
*  if  it  isn't  John  it  is  sure  to  be  one  of  tiie 
other  boys.' 

**  *  Come,  now,  my  young  friend,'  I 
suggested,  *  point  out  this  shadow  upon 
your  little  school.' 

*'*Over  there  in  the  comer,  by  the 
water  pail,  he  stands,  sir,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  misdeeds,'  came  the  reply, 
as  she  pointed  to  a  half-grown  lad  who 


stood  alone,  with  trousers  tucked  into  his 
raw-hide  boots. 

*'  *  Is  he  maliciously  inclined  ?'  I  asked, 
*  and  have  you  resorted  to  every  effort  to 
bring  him  under  control?' 

"Oh,  no,  not  maliciously  inclined, 
not  by  any  means;  but  he  is  given  to  so 
many  annoying  pranks  as  to  exhaust 
one's  patience.' 

*"  Ah,  I  see;  but  have  you  spoken 
kindly  to  him,  reasoned  with  him  as  you 
would  with  this  curly- haired  girl  by  your 
side  ?  Have  you  tried  to  reach  the  sunny 
side  of  his  life?" 

***The  sunny  side  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Superintendent !  Why,  what  is  the  use 
of  looking  for  what  he  doesn't  possess?" 

"'Well,  suppose  you  tell  him,  in  a 
kindly  way,  that  the  Superintendent 
wishes  to  speak  to  him.' 

"Then  turning,  she  called  out  in  a 
shrill  commanding  tone:  'John,  come 
forward  at  once.    Do  you  hear?' 

"  For  a  moment  or  two  John,  the  young 
culprit,  stood  as  before ;  then,  with  the 
hot  blood  rushing  to  his  face,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  school  resting  upon  him,  he 
came  straggling  forward  to  where  we 
stood. 

"  *  Here  he  is,  Mr.  Superintendent,  and 
the  worst  boy  in  the  whole  school,'  came 
the  strained  voice  of  the  teacher,  as  if  the 
more  completely  to  envelop  him  in  shadow. 

"Believing  in  the  efficacy  of  kind 
words,  I  said  :  '  Come,  come,  my  lad,  give 
me  your  hand ;  do  not  hesitate,  for  I  too 
was  a  boy  once  upon  a  time. '  Then  plac- 
ing my  hand  upon  his  head,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  large  blue  eyes  and  con- 
tinued, *  Do  you  ever  smile,  my  boy  ?* 

"  *  I — I  —  never  —  smile  —  in  —  the — 
school-room;  for  the  mistress  never  smiles 
at  me.' 

"As  these  words  came  in  a  half-sup- 
pressed sob,  his  eyes  fell  and  the  tears 
were  in  them. 

"  *  Ah,  my  friend,  the  veil  might  here 
be  drawn,  for  the  victory  had  been  won, 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  John  was  concerned,' 
added  Comenius.  *  But  there  was  Mary, 
the  young  mistress.  It  was  necessary  to 
go  a  step  further ;  she  still  stood  in  the 
shadow.' 

"  *  Now,  tell  me,  my  lad,'  I  continued, 
as  I  drew  him  closer,  *  have  you  a  pleas- 
ant home,  and  are  your  father  and  mother, 
sisters  and  brothers,  kind  and  loving  ?' 

"  Haven't  got  any,  Mr.' 

"  *  No  home  ?  no  father  or  mother,  sis- 
ters or  brothers  ?' 
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•*  *  No,  never  had  any  sisters  nor 
brothers ;  and  father  and  mother  died  be- 
fore I  could  remember.' 

**  *  And  where  do  you  live,  my  lad  ?' 

*•  *  I'm  doin*  days'  work  for  Farmer 
Nash.  He  lives  four  miles  from  the 
school.* 

**  *  Well,  has  he  any  boys  or  girls  ?* 

'*  •  Never  seen  any  that  I  remember.' 

"  *  Can  you  sing,  John  ?"  I  asked,  as  I 
watched  the  effect  on  the  teacher. 

*'  •  No,  it's  not  'lowed  round  the  farm, 
and  Miss  Mary  don't  sing  in  the  school.' 

'* '  Come,  come,'  I  [said,  as  I  looked, 
first  at  the  conscientious  but  misguided 
teacher,  and  then  at  the  long  rows  of 
anxious  faces:  '  what  this  school  needs, 
what  the  boys  and  girls  need,  and  what 
the  teacher  needs  too,  is  plenty  of  warm 
sunshine.  Throw  open  the  windows  of 
your  young  hearts,  and  let  the  light  dis- 
pel the  shadows.  Mary,'  I  said,  as  I 
took  her  by  the  hand,  *  cultivate  the  habit 
of  looking  on  the  sunny  side  of  life,  and 
you  will  soon  forget  the  time  when  you 
dwelt  in  the  shadow.  John,  my  rough 
diamond,  give  your  hand  to  the  teacher, 
and  promise  her  before  the  school  that 
each  morning  you  will  meet  her  with  a 
pleasant  smile  on  your  face.' 

**As  the  sunny  side  of  John's  better 
nature  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sunlight 
that  had  broken  through  the  shadow  of 
the  young  teacher's  soul,  Mary  turned 
to  me  and  said :  *  Oh,  Mr.  Superintend- 
ent, I  am  so  glad  you  came.' 

*'  Then  I  gave  them  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines,  and  we  sang: 

"  Let  OS  gather  up  the  sunbeams, 

Lying  all  around  our  path; 
Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  cha£f; 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 

In  the  blessings  of  to-day, 
With  a  patient  hand  removing 

All  the  briers  from  our  way.** 

**  There  wasn't  much  music  in  the  boys 
and  girls,  nor  in  the  little  mistress,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  love  and  warm  sun- 
shine. 

*'  Yes,  my  friend,"  added  Nicholas,  as 
I  turned  to  leave  him,  **in  that  short 
hour's  visit,  I  saw  the  shadow  lifted  from 
that  little  school.  As  the  mistress  bade 
me  good-bye,  she  turned  and  said,  with  a 
smile  that  for  months  had  been  hidden  : 
*  Oh,  Mr.  Superintendent,  John  isn't  at 
all  the  boy  that  I  imagined  him  to  be.' 

'*  *  Ah!'  I  replied,  as  I  withdrew,  'cul- 
tivate the  habit  of  looking  on  the  sunny 


side  of  life,  and  you  will  soon  forget  that 
you  were  dwelling  in  its  shadow.' 

'*  And  so,  my  friend,  when  I  see  an  old 
schoolmaster  crochety  and  out  of  touch 
with  the  school  and  its  environment,  I 
am  inclined  to  say:  '  Get  out  of  the 
shadow  and  into  the  sunshine.'  When 
I  meet,  as  I  often  do,  the  young  beginner 
who  is  forever  complaining  of  the  salary, 
the  length  of  the  school  term,  and  of  the 
school  officials,  I  am  prone  to  remark : 
'  Young  man,  keep  on  the  sunny  side  of 
life  and  avoid  the  shadow.'  Above  all 
others,  let  the  Superintendent,  in  his 
official  visits,  not  forget  that  over  and 
around  the  young  teacher  he  may  cast  a 
shadow  that  will  darken  each  little  heart, 
and  cling  to  the  teacher  long  after  he  is 
gone. 

'*  Ah,"  concluded  Nicholas,  as  I  took 
my  departure,  '*  life  consists  not  so  much 
in  length  of  years  as  in  a  sunny  disposi- 
tion! Cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  on 
the  sunny  side  of  life,  and  the  battle  is 
won  from  the  very  beginning." 

From  *^  Nicholas  Comenius,*^ 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK:  IV. 


SOME  years  ago  Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Philadelphia  high  school, 
and  afterwards  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School,  said  :  ' '  Many  educators 
nowadays  are  accustomed  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  verses  of  Scripture, 
hymns,  catechisms,  creeds,  and  other 
formulae  of  doctrine  and  sentiment  in  re- 
ligion and  science.  Many  speak  dispara- 
gingly even  of  the  memory  itself,  and  pro- 
fess to  think  it  a  faculty  of  minor  import- 
ance, regarding  its  cultivation  as  savoring 
of  old  fogyism,  and  sneering  at  all  mem- 
oriter  exercises  among  children  as  the 
chattering  of  parrots.  It  is  never  without 
amazement  that  I  hear  such  utterances. 
Memory  is  God's  gift,  by  which  alone  we 
are  able  to  retain  our  intellectual  acquisi- 
sitions.  Without  it  study  were  useless, 
and  education  simply  an  impossibility; 
without  it  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  growth  in  knowledge.  We  could 
know  no  more  to-day  than  we  knew  yes- 
terday, or  last  week,  or  last  year.  The 
man  would  be  no  wiser  than  the  boy. 
Without  this  faculty,  the  mind  would  be, 
not  as  now,  like  the  prepared  plate  which 
the  photographer  puts  into  his  camera, 
and  which  retains  indelibly  on  its  surface 
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the  impressions  of  whatever  objects  pass 
before  it.  It  would  rather  be  like  the 
window-pane,  before  which  passes  from 
day  to  day  the  gorgeous  panorama  of 
nature,  transmitting  with  equal  and 
crystalline  clearness  the  golden  glory  of 
the  sun,  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  the  soft  green  of  meadow  and  wood- 
land, images  of  beauty  and  loveliness,  of 
light  and  shade,  from  every  object  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  heavens ;  but  retaining 
on  its  own  surface  not  a  line  or  tint  of  the 
millions  of  rays  that  passed  through  its 
substance,  and  remaining  to  the  end  the 
same  bit  of  transparent  glass,  unchanged, 
unprofited  by  the  countless  changes  it  had 
received  and  transmitted/' 

Let  us  use  this  sensitive  plate  wisely 
so  that  many  a  picture  of  beauty  may  be 
taken  upon  it,  and  **  fixed"  for  life — pic- 
tures more  especially  of  the  thought- artist, 
which  can  be  hung  at  any  moment  in  the 
clear  light  of  memory,  to  gladden  the 
heart  and  enrich  the  life. 

We  have  had  a  recent  letter  from  Prof. 
W.  W.  Davis,  of  Sterling,  Illinois,  a  man 
of  affairs,  a  classical  scholar  who  is  at 
home  in  the  wide  field  of  literature,  and 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  this  effort  of 
earnest  and  devoted  teachers  to  do  the 
best  work  possible  for  their  pupils,  in 
which  he  says : 

**In  the  Life  of  Philip  Schaff,  recently 
published  by  Scribners,  page  26,  I  have 
just  come  upon  the  following :  *  He  early 
stored  his  memory  with  the  treasures  of 
poetry,  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
written,  from  Homer,  Virgil  and  Dante  to 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  German  poets. 
It  was  his  custom  to  lay  great  stress  upon 
committing  to  memory  the  best  pieces  in 
youth,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ele- 
ments of  an  education.'  As  Dr.  Schaff 
was  a  very  fluent  writer  and  speaker,  as 
well  as  a  scholar  and  theologian  of  un- 
usual attainments,  this  fact  has  great 
force  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  commit- 
ting to  memory. 

''Hammer  away  at  it:  you  are  right; 
and  I,  for  one,  stand  ready  to  back  you 
against  all  comers.  Next  week  I  am  to 
speak  at  a  Teachers'  Institute,  and  I  in- 
tend to  emphasize  this  feature  of  school 
work.  It  is  neglected  very  much  almost 
everywhere.  From  a  boy,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  committing  choice  passages 
of  prose  and  poetry  in  my  reading.  So 
that  to-day  my  memory  is  stored  with 
gems  that  afford  me  untold  gratification ; 
and  I  am  glad  that  this  practice  is  finding 


so  much  favor  in  some  of  your  Pennsyl- 
vania schools.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  daily  or  weekly  pro- 
gramme. Most  of  what  they  learn  in 
many  studies,  children  forget.  Who  at 
forty  can  do  an  example  in  cube  root, 
name  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  or  give 
the  bones  of  the  head  ?  But  not  a  few  of 
the  verses  of  childoood  linger  to  old  age, 
solacing  many  a  leisure  hour,  and  fiUin^^ 
the  mind  with  the  sweetest  and  noblest 
thoughts  of  the  best  men  and  women  of 
the  centuries.  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever.' " 

It  is  men  that  are  the  best  wealth  of  a 
community  or  of  an  era.  There  is,  now 
and  then,  a  man  whom  to  bring  into  a 
town,  as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  force 
among  its  people,  is  worth  more  than  to 
secure  an  industrial  plant  with  paid-up 
capital  of  a  million,  and  large  cash  returns 
insured  to  the  shareholders.  And  this  is 
especially  true  if  his  work  is  to  be  done 
for  and  among  its  boys  and  girls,  in  the 
supervision  of  their  school  life.  Where 
men  like  this  live  and  labor  the  commun- 
ity is  always  to  be  congratulated.  Such 
a  man  we  have  long  regarded  Supt. 
Mackey,  of  Reading,  who  two  years  ago, 
without  effort  on  his  own  part,  had  the 
unique  experience  of  being  elected  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  two  important 
places  in  the  State,  and  of  receiving  a 
very  handsome  complimentary  vote  in  a 
third  and  equally  important  city  where  it 
was  hoped  that  his  services  might  be  se- 
cured. A  recent  letter  from  this  gentle- 
man, written  just  before  he  started  for 
the  Chattanooga  meeting  of  superintend- 
ents, gives  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
pood  memory  work.  Of  the  best  timber 
in  the  woods,  and  for  five  years  under  the 
shaping  hand  and  inspiring  influence  of 
Dr.  Higbee,  during  his  preparatory  and 
college  course  at  Mercersburg,  we  do  not 
see  how  he  could  think  differently.  He 
writes  as  follows : 

**  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  you  in 
the  work  you  are  doing.  I  believe  that 
there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  more  of 
that  kind  of  work  in  our  schools.  It 
makes  for  the  right  kind  of  heart-culture. 
I  remember  how,  in  my  own  school  days 
in  a  country  school,  I  used  to  listen  to  the 
big  boys  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  declaim  the  speeches  of 
Patrick  Henry,  Otis.  Adams,  Burke,  and 
Webster.  I  understood  but  little  of  them 
then,  but  I  still  remember  how  they 
thrilled  me  nevertheless,  how  my  sonl 
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dilated,  and  how  I  was  lifted  to  higher 
levels.  There  was  something  in  the  selec- 
tions in  the  old  readers,  Osgood's  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  that,  even  though  they  were 
beyond  our  comprehension,  filled  us  with 
zeal  to  do  right,  made  us  hate  meanness 
and  cowardice,  and  gave  us  visions  into 
the  deeps  of  things  and  longings  for 
higher  ideals.  I  remember  how  those 
selections  followed  us  to  the  playground 
and  influenced  conduct  and  conversation, 
and  especially  how  they  gave  tone  and 
color  to  our  thoughts  in  our  leisure  and 
solitary  hours.  Boys  may  be  neither 
poets  nor  philosophers,  but  their  souls 
are  sensitive  to  the  great  heart-throbs  of 
nature  and  humanity.  Those  selections, 
whether  prose  or  verse,  re-enforced,  if  they 
did  not  define  or  express,  the  vague  but 
none  the  less  strong  sentiments  that  arose 
in  our  hearts  as  the  truth,  beauty  and 
goodness  in  the  world  without  and  the 
world  within  were  being  revealed  to  us 
and  were  quickening  us  to  life. 

' ' '  Heaven  is  for  those  who  think  of  it.  * 
The  memorizing  of  such  selections  is 
worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  our  school 
programme,  not  only  for  its  admirable  dis- 
ciplme  for  the  memory,  but  for  its  effect 
upon  character,  and  the  intrinsic  value  to 
the  soul  of  such  possessions.  Our  thoughts 
make  us  what  we  are.  Noble  thoughts 
must  make  noble  lives.  These  treasures 
of  the  memory  become  dominating  prin- 
ciples in  life,  and  can  be  made  to  banish 
the  baser  element  and  give  permanent 
sovereignty  to  the  good  within  us.  I 
believe  that  the  memorizing  of  such  se- 
lections is  an  excellent  ground  for  literary 
taste,  a  preparation  for  the  keenest  appre- 
ciation of  literary  ideals.  In  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  those  old  reader  selections 
there  was  a  rhythm,  a  cadence,  a  melody, 
to  which  in  time  our  souls  became  at- 
tuned, and  which  thus  became  part  of  our 
life's  inner  harmony,  set  the  rate  or  fash- 
ion of  the  rhythmic  pulsations  of  our  be- 
ing, so  to  speak,  and  thus  shaped  the 
background  or  peculiar  mental  concept  or 
ideal  by  which  we  judge  the  swing  or  eu- 
phony of  every  sentence,  and  of  every  para- 
graph, to  say  whether  or  not  it  *  sounds 
well.'  Those  selections  gave  us  our  first 
data  in  language,  enabling  us  to  perceive 
the  real  significance  of  new  masterpieces, 
gave  us  the  elements  of  or  fragments  for 
the  kaleidoscope,  which  when  touched  by 
associated  memories  or  by  new  phases  of 
truth,  sparkle  and  glow  and  come  together 
into  mosaics  of  wondrous  beauty." 


Our  pupils  have  little  difl&culty  in  mem- 
orizing the  selections  assigned  from  week 
to  week  in  the  Lancaster  Boys'  High 
School,  and  we  enjoy  it.  The  average 
time  required  for  committing  them  to 
memory  is  from  two  to  three  hours  per 
week,  though  the  principal  of  the  school 
(the  writer),  who  does  this  memory  work 
along  with  the  boys,  often  needs  nearly 
twice  as  much  time  for  it.  These  selections 
will  be  given  space  for  some  months,  as 
matter  that  will  be  looked  for  with  interest 
by  those  of  our  readers  who  are  attracted 
by  good  things,  or  who  are  thinking  oi 
giving  this  a  more  prominent  place  in 
their  ordinary  school  work.  The  follow- 
ing were  given  for  the  dates  here  named : 

THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  "who,  in  the  love  of  nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language.     For  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.  When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart — 
Go  forth  unto  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice : 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course.    Nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thine  image.    Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall 

claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  ag;ain  ; 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  ^halt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  ?tisensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  ^ich  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy 

mould. 
Yet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone;  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world—with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  gooid, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre. 

The  hills, 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun;  the  vales, 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods ;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty;  and  the  complaining  brooks, 
That  make  the  meadow  green ;  and,  poured 

round  all. 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
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Of  the  great  tomb  of  Man.    The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce; 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings;  yet—the  dead  are  there; 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep— the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest;  and  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 
Unnoticed  by  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
Wlien  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom!   Yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall 

come. 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.  As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men. 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 
The  bowed  with  a^e,  the  infant  in  the  smiles 
And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  ofif-— 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side. 
By  those,  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but,  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
Wm,  Cullen  Bryant 

THB  HOLY  ONE. 

Hast  thou  not  known?  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary? 
There  is  no  searching  of  his  understand- 
ing. He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and 
to  them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth 
strength.  Even  the  youths  shall  faint 
and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall 
utterly  fall:  but  they  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles; 
they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary;  they 
shall  walk,  and  not  faint. — Isaiah. 

Jan.  i8. 

I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o*er  vales  and  hills 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  eoldeu  dafibdils; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering,  dancing  in  the  breeze. 


Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
That  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 

They  stretched  a  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced;  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee: 

A  poet  could  not  but  ht  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company: 

I  gazed,  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to,  me  had  brought : 

For  ofl,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  tne  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  dafibdils. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

Not  many  generations  ago,  where  you 
now  sit,  encircled  with  all  that  exalts  and 
embellishes  civilized  life,  the  rank  thistle 
nodded  in  the  wind,  and  the  wild  fox  du£^ 
his  hole  unscared.  Here  lived  and  loved 
another  race  of  beings.  Beneath  the 
same  sun  that  rolls  over  your  head,  the 
Indian  hunter  pursued  the  panting  deer; 
gazing  on  the  same  moon  that  smiles  for 
you,  the  Indian  lover  wooed  his  dusky 
mate.  Here  the  wigwam-blaze  beamed 
on  the  tender  and  helpless,  and  the 
council- fire  glared  on  the  wise  and  dar- 
ing. Now  they  dipped  their  noble 
limbs  in  your  sedgy  lakes;  and  now 
they  paddled  the  light  canoe  along  your 
rocky  shores.  Here  they  warred;  the 
echoing  whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the 
defying  death-song,  all  were  here;  and 
when  the  tiger- strife  was  over,  here 
curled  the  smoke  of  peace. 

Here,  too,  they  worshipped;  and  from 
many  a  dark  bosom  went  up  a  fervent 
prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  had  not 
written  his  laws  for  them  on  tables  of 
stone,  but  he  had  traced  them  on  the 
tables  of  their  hearts.  The  poor  child  of 
Nature  knew  not  the  God  ot  Revelation, 
but  the  God  of  the  Universe  he  acknowl- 
edged in  everything  around  him.  He 
beheld  him  in  the  star  that  sank  in  beauty 
behind  his  lonely  dwelling;  in  the  sacred 
orb  that  flamed  on  him  from  his  mid-day 
throne;  in  the  flower  that  snapped  in  the 
morning  breeze;  in  the  lofty  pine  that 
defied  a  thousand  whirlwinds;  in  the 
timid  warbler  that  never  left  its  native 
grove;  in  the  fearless  eagle  whose  untired 
pinion  was  wet  in  clouds;  in  the  worm 
that  crawled  at  his  feet;  and  in  his  own 
matchless  form,  glowing  with  a  spark  of 
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that  light  to  whose  mysterious  source  he 
bent  in  humble  though  blind  adoration. 

And  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across 
the  ocean  came  a  pilgrim  bark,  bearing 
the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  The  former 
were  sown  for  you;  the  latter  sprang  up 
in  the  path  of  the  simple  native.  Two 
hundred  years  have  changed  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  continent,  and  blotted 
forever  from  its  face  a  whole  peculiar 
people.  Art  has  usurped  the  bowers  of 
nature,  and  the  anointed  children  of  edu- 
cation have  been  too  powerful  for  the 
tribes  of  the  ignorant.  Here  and  there  a 
stricken  few  remain;  but  how  unlike 
their  bold,  untamable  progenitors !  The 
Indian  of  falcon  glance  and  lion  bearing, 
the  theme  of  the  touching  ballad,  the 
hero  of  the  pathetic  tale,  is  gone!  and 
his  degraded  offspring  crawls  upon  the 
soil  where  he  walked  in  majesty,  to  re- 
mind us  how  miserable  is  man,  when  the 
foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  his  neck. 

As  a  race,  they  have  withered  from  the 
land.  Their  arrows  are  broken,  their 
springs  are  dried  up,  their  cabins  are  in 
the  dust.  Their  council- fire  has  long 
since  gone  out  on  the  shore,  and  their 
war-cry  is  fast  fading  to  the  untrodden 
West.  Slowly  and  sadlj'  they  climb  the 
distant  mountains,  and  read  their  doom 
in  the  setting  sun.  They  are  shrinking 
before  the  mighty  tide  which  is  pressing 
them  away;  they  must  soon  hear  the 
roar  of  the  last  wave  which  will  settle 
over  them  forever.  Ages  hence,  the  in- 
quisitive white  man,  as  he  stands  by 
some  growing  city,  will  ponder  on  the 
structure  of  their  disturbed  remains,  and 
wonder  to  what  manner  of  persons  they 
belonged.  They  will  live  only  in  the 
songs  and  chronicles  of  their  extermina- 
tors. Let  these  be  faithful  to  their  rude 
virtues  as  men,  and  pay  due  tribute  to 
their  unhappy  fate  as  a  people. — Charles 
Sprague,  Jan,  25. 

POI«ONIUS  TO  I^BRTES. 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail, 
And  you  are  staid  for.    There,— my  blessing 

with  you, 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  charac/ter.    Give  thy  thoughts  no 

tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar: 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel; 
But  io  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.    Be- 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in.     [ware 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thme  ear,  but  few  thy  voice; 


Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thv  purse  can  buy,     [nient. 
But  not  expressed  in  ftincy;  rich,  not  gaudy: 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man; 
And  they  m  Prance,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 
Are  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all,— to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Wm,  Shakspeare, 

SPARTACUS  TO  THB  GLADIATORS. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  triumph  in  Capua. 
Len tulus,  returning  with  victorious  eagles, 
had  amused  the  populace  with  the  sports 
of  the  amphitheatre  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unknown  even  in  that  luxurious  city. 
The  shouts  of  revelry  had  died  away; 
the  roar  of  the  lion  had  ceased;  the  last 
loiterer  had  retired  from  the  banquet,  and 
the  lights  in  the  palace  of  the  victor  were 
extinguished.  The  moon,  piercing  the 
tissue  of  fleecy  douds,  silvered  the  dew- 
drops  on  the  corselet  of  the  Roman  senti- 
nel, and  tipped  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Vultumus  with  a  wavy,  tremulous  light. 
No  sound  was  heard  save  the  last  sob  ot 
some  retiring  wave,  telling  its  story  to 
the  smooth  pebbles  of  the  beach;  and 
then  all  was  still  as  the  breast  when  the 
spirit  has  departed.  In  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  amphitheatre  a  band  of  gladiators 
were  assembled,  their  muscles  still 
knotted  with  the  agony  of  conflict,  the 
foam  upon  their  lips,  the  scowl  of  battle 
yet  lingering  on  their  brows,  when  Spar- 
tacus,  starting  forth  from  amid  the  throng, 
thus  address^  them: 

**Ye  call  me  chief;  and  ye  do  well  to 
call  him  chief  who,  for  twelve  long  years, 
has  met  upon  the  arena  every  shape  of 
man  or  beast  the  broad  empire  of  Rome 
could  furnish,  and  who  never  yet  has 
lowered  his  arm.  If  there  be  one  among 
you  who  can  say  that  ever,  in  public 
fight  or  private  brawl,  my  actions  did 
belie  my  tongue,  let  him  stand  forth  and 
say  it.  If  there  be  three  in  all  your 
company  dare  face  me  on  the  bloody 
sands,  let  them  come  on.  And  yet  I  was 
not  always  thus — a  hired  butcher,  a 
savage  chief  of  still  more  savage  men ! 
My  ancestors  came  from  old  Sparta,  and 
settled  among  the  vine-clad  rocks  and 
citron  groves  of  Syrasella.  My  early  life 
ran  quiet  as  the  brooks  by  which  I 
sported;  and  when,  at  noon,  I  gathered 
the  sheep  beneath  the  shade  and  played 
upon  the  shepherd's  flute,  there  was  a 
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friend,  the  son  of  a  neighbor,  to  join  me 
in  the  pastime. 

'*We  led  our  flocks  to  the  same  pas- 
ture, and  partook  together  our  rustic 
meal.  One  evening,  after  the  sheep  were 
folded,  and  we  were  all  seated  beneath 
the  myrtle  which  shaded  our  cottage,  my 
grandsire,  an  old  man,  was  telling  of 
Marathon  and  Leuctra,  and  how,  in 
ancient  times,  a  little  band  of  Spartans, 
in  a  defile  of  the  mountains,  had  with- 
stood a  whole  army.  I  did  not  then 
know  what  war  was;  but  my  cheeks 
burned,  I  knew  not  why,  and  I  clasped 
the  knees  of  that  venerable  man,  until 
my  mother,  parting  the  hair  from  ofif  my 
forehead,  kissed  my  throbbing  temples, 
and  bade  me  go  to  rest,  and  think  no 
more  of  those  old  tales  and  savage  wars. 
That  very  night  the  Romans  landed  on 
our  coast.  I  saw  the  breast  that  had 
nourished  me  trampled  by  the  hoof  of  the 
war-horse,  the  bleeding  body  of  my 
father  flung  amid  the  blazing  rafters  of 
our  dwelling  I 

"To-day  I  killed  a  man  in  the  arena, 
and  when  I  broke  his  helmet  clasps,  be- 
hold, he  was  my  friend.  He  knew  me, 
smiled  faintly,  gasped,  and  died;  the 
same  sweet  smile  upon  his  lips  that  I  had 
marked  when,  in  adventurous  boyhood, 
we  scaled  the  lofty  cliff*  to  pluck  the  first 
ripe  grapes  and  bear  them  nome  in  child- 
ly triumph.  I  told  the  firsetor  that  the 
dead  man  had  been  my  friend,  generous 
and  brave,  and  I  begged  that  I  might 
bear  away  his  body,  to  bum  it  on  a 
funeral  pile  and  mourn  over  its  ashes. 
Ay,  upon  my  knees,  amid  the  dust  and 
blood  of  the  arena,  I  begged  that  poor 
boon,  while  all  the  assembled  maids  and 
matrons,  and  the  holy  virgins  they  call 
Vestals,  and  the  rabble,  shouted  in  de- 
rision, deeming  it  rare  sport,  forsooth,  to 
see  Rome's  fiercest  gladiator  turn  pale 
and  tremble  at  sight  of  that  piece  of 
bleeding  clay!  And  the  praetor  drew 
back  as  I  were  pollution,  and  sternly 
said,  *Let  the  carrion  rot;  there  are  no 
noble  men  but  Romans! '  And  so,  fellow- 
gladiators,  must  you,  and  so  must  I,  die 
like  dogs.  O  Rome!  Rome!  thou  hast 
been  a  tender  nurse  to  me.  Ay,  thou 
hast  given  to  that  poor,  gentle,  timid 
shepherd-lad,  who  never  knew  a  harsher 
tone  than  a  flute-note,  muscles  of  iron 
and  a  heart  of  flint;  taught  him  to  drive 
the  sword  through  plaited  mail  and  links 
of  rugged  brass,  and  warm  it  in  the  mar- 
row of  his  foe;  to  gaze  into  the  glaring 


eyeballs  of  the  fierce  Numidian  lion,  even 
as  a  boy  upon  a  laughing  ^irl.  And  he 
shall  pay  thee  back,  until  the  yellow 
Tiber  flows  red  as  frothing  wine,  and  in 
its  deepest  ooze  thy  life-blood  lies  curdled! 
"Ye  stand  here  now  like  giants,  as  ye 
are.  The  strength  of  brass  is  in  your 
toughened  sinews;  but  to-morrow  some 
Roman  Adonis,  breathing  sweet  perfume 
from  his  curly  locks,  shall  with  his  lily 
fingers  pat  your  red  brawn  and  bet  his 
sesterces  upon  your  blood.  Hark!  hear 
ye  yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den?  'Tis 
three  days  since  he  has  tasted  flesh,  but 
to-morrow  he  shall  break  his  fast  upon 
yours,  and  a  dainty  meal  for  him  ye  will 
be.  If  ye  are  beasts,  then  stand  here  like 
fat  oxen  waiting  for  the  butcher's  knife! 
If  ye  are  men,  follow  me!  Strike  down 
yon  guard,  gain  the  mountain  passes, 
and  there  do  bloody  work,  as  did  your 
sires  at  old  Thermopylae!  Is  Sparta 
dead  ?  Is  the  old  Grecian  spirit  frozen  in 
your  veins,  that  you  do  crouch  and  cower 
like  a  belabored  hound  beneath  his  mas- 
ter's lash?  Oh,  comrades!  warriors! 
Thracians!  if  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight 
for  ourselves!  If  we  must  slaughter,  let 
us  slaughter  our  oppressors!  If  we  must 
die,  let  it  be  under  the  clear  sky;  by  the 
bright  waters;  in  noble,  honorable 
battle. '  '—Elijah  KeUofrf^.  Feb.  i. 

OH  1  WHY  SHOX7IJ>  THB  SPIRIT  OP  MORTAL 
BB  PROUD  ? 

Oh  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
Like  a  swifl-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast- flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the 

high. 
Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved ; 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved ; 
The  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest. 
Bach,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in 

whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,  her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and 

praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  thesceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath  worn. 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave^ 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up 

the  steep. 
The  beggar  who  wander'd  in  search  of  his  bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 
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The  saint,   who  eujoyed    the  communion    of 

Heaven, 
The  sinner,  who  dared  to  remain  unforsiven, 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just. 
Have  quietly  ming^led  their  bones  in  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes— even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  view  the 

same  sun. 
And  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers 

have  run. 

The   thoughts  we   are  thinking,  our    fathers 

would  think; 
Prom  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers 

would  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  ate  clinging,  they  also  would  cling; 
But  it  speeds  for  us  ul  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — ^but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 
They  scorned— bnt  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is 

cold; 
They  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers 

will  come ; 
They  joyed — ^but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is 

dumb. 

They  died— ay,  they  died ;  and  we  things  that 

are  now, 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow. 
Who  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  |>il- 

grimage  road. 

Yea !  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
We  mingle  together  in  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and 

the  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of 

death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud ! 
Oh !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  prond  ? 

ADDRESS  AT  GBTTYSBURG. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation — or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated — can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a 
larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  can- 
not consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.     The  brave   men,  living   and 


dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here;  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried 
on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  this  nation  shall,  under  God, 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. — Abraham  Lincoln.  Feb,  8. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  TUSKEGEE  IN- 
STITUTE. 


CHAS.  H.  AI^BBRT,  BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 


TUSKEGEE  is  the  county-seat  of  Ma- 
con county,  Alabama.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  southwest  of 
Atlanta,  and  almost  in  the  heart  of  the 
**  Black  Belt."  This  belt,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  color  of  the  population, 
is  a  stretch  of  fertile  country  reaching 
from  the  rice  swamps  of  South  Carolina 
through  south-central  Georgia,  on  as  far 
as  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  It  was 
across  this  magnificent  country  that  De 
Soto  and  his  adventurers  were  tempted  on 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  village  of  Tuske- 
gee  stands,  it  is  said,  on  an  elevated  tract 
that  marks  one  of  De  Soto' scamps  in  his 
memorable  march. 

Before  the  war,  Tuskegee,  because  of 
its  exceeding  healthfulness,  was  a  promi- 
nent summer  resort  for  wealthy  planters. 
At  that  time,  and  until  recently,  there 
was  conducted  here  a  military  academy 
for  boys,  and  a  seminary  for  girls,  both 
for  the  education  of  white  youth. 

This,  then,  is  the  seat  of  the  now 
famous  Tuskegee  Normal  Industrial  In- 
stitute, of  which  Booker  T.  Washington 
is  the  proud  and  honored  president. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  to  most 
of  the  readers  of  The  Journal^  the  story  of 
the  early  life  of  Mr.  Washington  is  famil- 
iar. The  story  of  his  very  humble  ori- 
gin, his  severe  struggle  (in  early  life) 
against  tremendous  hindrances,  his  en- 
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trance  into  the  Hampton  school,  his 
ceaseless  ambition  to  liberate  his  people 
from  the  bonds  of  ignorance  and  lead 
them  to  a  higher  life,  has  all  been  told  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  by  himself. 
His  larger  thought  was  finally  consum- 
mated when,  in  1881,  he  was  able  to 
establish  at  Tuskegee,  with  the  most 
meap^er  environment  possible,  what  was 
destined  to  become,  as  Mr.  Washington 
himself  says:  **  under  the  providence  of 
Grod,''  the  Tuskegee  Normal  Industrial 
Institute. 

When,  about  six  months  ago,  I  was  in- 
vited to  visit  his  institution  and  spend  at 
least  a  week  in  class-room  visitation, 
offering  such  criticisms  of  their  work  and 
making  such  suggestions  in  the  line  of 
better  methods  as  I  might  be  able  to  do, 
I  was  more  than  anxious  to  go.  It  was 
finally  arranged  that  I  spend  the  first 
week  of  the  new  year  in  the  Tuskegee 
school.  I  reached  the  school  at  10  o'clock 
at  night,  January  ist,  and  could,  of 
course,  get  no  definite  idea  of  the  place  at 
that  late  hour.  I  feel  certain,  too,  that  I 
cannot  make  my  readers  appreciate  the 
surprise  that  awaited  me  in  the  morning. 
On  going  from  the  neat  and  well-ap- 
pointed cottage  to  which  I  had  been  as- 
signed across  a  section  of  the  grounds  to 
the  spacious  dining  hall  to  breakfast,  I 
could  hardly  realize  the  conditions  that 
surrounded  me.  I  found  on  all  sides 
splendidly  kept  grounds,  large  terraced 
tracts  all  set  in  fruit  trees,  large  areas  laid 
out  with  great  care  in  beds  of  beautiful 
flowers,  and  to  crown  all,  some  forty  or 
more  buildings  all  utilized  in  the  housing, 
or  intellectual  and  industrial  training  of 
the  great  army  of  students  gathered  there. 

I  stood  and  looked,  perfectly  amazed. 
I  said  to  myself:  **  How  is  it  possible  for 
any  man  beginning  fifteen  years  ago  with 
absolutely  nothing,  to  have  accomplished 
what  I  see  here  ?"  I  had  frequently  said 
to  certain  friends  at  home  that  I  knew 
Booker  T.  Washington,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken. This  negro  Joshua  was  now  be- 
ing revealed  to  me  in  a  new  light.  The 
gospel  I  had  heard  him  preach  was  here 
venfied  in  fertile  acres,  splendid  build- 
ings, busy  hives  of  industry,  and  intelli- 
gent, sensible  young  men  and  women 
who  had  come  up  largely  out  of  a  life  in 
the  *'  cabin  quarters  "  of  the  low  lands  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Early  in  this  first  day  I  met  the  super- 
intendent of  all  the  academic  work,  Prof. 
Wm.  Jenkins,  and  from  him  I  learned,  in 


minute  detail,  the  steps  of  growth  through 
which  the  institution  has  come. 

By  way  of  contrast,  I  beg  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  things  that  make  up  the  present 
equipment  of  the  school.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  school  was  begun  in  a  half- 
tumbled-down  negro  log  cabin.  Mr. 
Washington  says  that  on  very  rainy  dajrs 
some  one  of  his  pupils— there  were  thirty 
in  this  first  school — ^would  hold  an  um- 
brella over  him  while  he  taught  the  class. 
Beginning  with  nothing,  except  the  won- 
derful courage,  the  implicit  faith,  and  the 
determined  will-power  of  the  leader,  we 
have  to-day  a  school  of  nearly  one  thou- 
sand pupils,  a  faculty  of  some  eighty- 
four,  including  the  academic  and  the  in- 
dustrial departments,  some  twenty-six 
hundred  acres  of  fertile  land,  forty  or 
more  buildings,  some  of  them  large  and 
imposing,  and  all  of  them  splendid  testi- 
monials to  the  mechanical  ability  of  the 
faculty  and  students.  Adding  to  all  this 
the  very  significant  fact  that  all  of  the 
plans  and  drawings  for  buildings,  together 
with  all  the  labor  of  whatever  sort,  is  the 
work  of  the  student  body  under  direction 
of  the  faculty,  we  find  at  Tuskegee,  to- 
day, a  condition  of  affairs  such  as,  con- 
sidering the  time  in  which  it  has  been  at- 
tained, we  believe  is  not  equaled  any- 
where else  in  the  country. 

By  enumerating  as  I  have  done  the  main 
features  of  the  present  equipment,  I  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Tuskegee  needs  no  assistance.  Her  needs 
are  manifold.  The  problem  she  is  solv- 
ing is  one  of  vital  interest  to  our  country. 
That  so  much  has  been  done  is  amazing. 
To  appreciate  what  remains  to  be  done, 
one  needs  but  to  be  driven,  as  I  was, 
down  into  the  low  country,  into  the  midst 
of  the  ''Black  Belt,'*  where  the  negroes 
outnumber  the  whites  almost  ten  to  one. 
I  believe  that  philanthropy  and  finance 
can  find  no  better  field  in  which  to  join 
hands  than  in  contributing  liberally  to 
Tuskegee. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  practical  as 
possible.  The  students,  as  a  body,  come 
to  the  school  miserably  deficient  in  the 
use  of  English.  In  hundreds  of  cases 
they  know  nothing  whatever  about  Bn^^- 
lish  grammar.  Hence  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  all  the  language  side  of  the  course. 
Reading,  spelling,  language  work,  and 
grammar  are  given  much  emphasis. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  daily  con- 
versation of  the  students,  to  break  away 
from  the  forms  of  dialect  so  very  common 
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among  them.  I  saw  in  the  class  rooms 
and  on  the  files  what  seemed  to  me  as 
good  specimens  of  practical  language 
work  as  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere. 
Written  descriptions  are  required  of  al- 
most all  lessons  given  in  the  trades  de- 
partments—descriptions of  the  manufac- 
ture of  brick,  of  the  hewing  of  stone,  of 
the  framing  of  timber,  of  the  making  and 
setting  of  a  horseshoe,  and  so  on. 

I  fear  I  dare  not  ask  for  any  more  of 
your  space  to  give  further  account  of  the 
work  at  Tuskegee.  I  wish  I  might  speak 
of  some  of  the  splendid  men  and  women 
in  the  faculty — men  and  women  who  are 
giving  their  lives  to  liberate  their  race 
from  the  bondage  of  superstition,  ignor- 
ance, and  oppression. 

To  carefully  discipline  a  thousand  stu- 
dents is  always  a  task.  But  if  we  add.  to 
this  the  necessity  of  assuming  responsi- 
bilities of  training  that  are  largely  paren- 
tal, involving  systematic  regulations  for 
bathing,  eating,  sleeping,  the  use  of  the 
tooth-brush,  and  general  tidiness  and  care 
for  the  health,  the  work  becomes  im- 
measurably greater. 

Military  uniforms,  drills  and  the  disci- 

J>line  of  the  simple  tactics  have  been 
bund  of  great  benefit  to  the  students. 

Quoting  from  their  catalogue  of  the  in- 
dustrial departments  now  carried  on,  I 
mention:  Agriculture,  horticulture,  car- 
pentry, blacksmithing,  wheelwriffhting, 
printing,  painting,  plumbing,  foundry 
and  machinery,  shot-making,  brick- 
making,  plastering,  tinning,  saw-milling, 
harness-making,  tailoring,  plain  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  launder- 
ing, nurse  training,  housekeeping,  etc. 

When  the  tens  of  thousands  of  thrift- 
less, ignorant,  dependent  colored  boys 
and  girls  of  the  South  shall  have  become 
not  only  self-supporting,  but  wealth -pro- 
ducing citizens,  the  hardest  problem  of 
their  civilization  will  in  a  large  measure 
have  been  solved.  To  bring  them  into 
this  condition  is  the  longing  desire  and 
daily  prayer  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  his  band  of  co-laborers. 

It  surely  were  a  great  deal  better  for 
the  State  of  Alabama  to  spend  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  in  the  education  of 
each  of  the  black  boys  and  girls  in  her 
borders,  than  to  be  compelled  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence,  to  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  in  convictine  them  of  crime. 
We  feel  certain  that  if  the  people  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
all  conditions  of  mankind,  could  but  see 


the  work  as  done  at  Tuskegee,  there 
would  be  such  hearty  response  in  the 
matter  of  material  assistance,  as  would 
make  possible  the  realization  of  the  fond- 
est hopes  of  her  faculty  in  the  education 
of  their  people. 

May  the  time  speedily  come  when  the 
veil  of  ignorance  that  now  retards  the 
progress  of  the  black  race  shall  be  lifted, 
and  this  long  oppressed  and  wronged 
people  come  forth  into  the  full  possession 
of  their  rights,  so  long  withheld. 


The  Everett  Press,  Bedford  county, 
says:  ''The  School  Directors  in  a  num- 
ber of  districts  in  the  county,  purchased 
at  an  exorbitant  price  sets  of  charts  run- 
ning into  hundreds  of  dollars,  paying  $50 
a  set.  They  cost  too  much — far  above 
their  value.  Now  there  is  a  new  scheme 
on  the  same  principle.  Agents  are  run- 
ning over  the  county,  going  to  individual 
directors  and  getting  them  to  agree  to 
take  a  set  of  mathematical  blocks  for  each 
school,  and  having  a  special  meeting  of 
the  board  called  to  ratify  the  agreement. 
These  blocks,  sphere,  etc.,  sold  at  the 
outrageous  price  of  $32.50  a  set,  would 
be  dear  at  $10.  Pew  townships  can  afford 
to  take  them.  These  agents  also  pay  for 
influence.  Besides,  one,  two  or  three  sets 
are  su£5cient  for  a  district,  for  they  can 
be  sent  from  one  school  to  another,  as 
they  are  not  needed  all  the  time.  A 
teacher  can  have  blocks  made  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  for  a  dollar  or  two. 
The  chances  are  that  after  the  novelty  of 
the  thing  is  over,  they  will  be  thrown 
aside  like  the  charts.  We  advise  School 
Boards  to  go  slow  before  entailing  this 
expense  on  the  townships." 


Thb  g^eat  motive  forces  of  the  world 
are  in  its  beliefs.  To  do  the  works  of 
God  we  must  begin  with  believing,  and 
that  will  lead  to  the  right  acts.  Faith, 
as  James  Freeman  Clarke  well  says,  is 
the  mighty  steam  engine  in  the  basement 
which  supplies  all  the  power  for  all  the 
machinery  in  the  upper  stories.  The 
world  gets  its  life,  not  out  of  the  bread 
that  perisheth,  but  from  the  intercourse  it 
has  with  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
The  whole  shape  of  its  civilization  is  de- 
termined by  the  beliefs  about  God  which 
underlie  them.  As  Vico  says,  a  people's 
idea  of  the  divine  supplies  both  the  motive 
and  the  goal  of  development. — Robert 
Ellis  Thompson. 
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More  people  drown  in  the  s^lass  tlian  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeplnflf  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  ma  V  be  aye  sticken'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye're  sleepin'.--5(Co/cA  Farmtr, 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  atx>ut  him  was  a 
suiTerer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— i:>eic^^. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  ]>t  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
^Edward  Courtney :  Bngraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 


N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


J.  P.  McCASKEY. 


THE  President  of  the  Business  Section, 
N.  E.  A.,  Mr.  D.  W.  Springer,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  desires  to  secure  a  copy 
of  the  course  of  study  of  all  schools,  pub- 
lic or  private,  which  are  giving  any  course 
in  Business  Education.  It  is  desired  to 
make  a  comparison  of  existing  courses 
with  a  model  which  will  be  presented  to 
the  section  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association,  to  be  held  July  next  in  Wash- 
ington. He  will  be  glad  to  have  such  in- 
formation from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Thb  worst  that  can  befall  a  boy  is  to 
have  the  liberty  to  stay  out  late  at  night. 
This  is  too  often  a  fatal  privilege,  be- 
cause it  is  mostly  during  the  hours  of  the 
night  that  all  mischief  is  planned  and 
executed.  The  boys  who  are  permitted 
the  freedom  of  the  public  streets  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  are  the  ones  who  fill 
our  workhouses,  and  bring  sorrow  upon 
their  relatives  and  friends.  All  parents 
should  keep  their  boys  ofif  the  streets 
and  at  home  at  night. 

Thb  young  man  who  this  year  holds 
the  Wickersham  Scholarship  at  the  Mil- 
lersville  State  Normal  School  is  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Henninger,  of  Berrysbur^, 
Dauphin  County.  The  appointment  is 
made  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  who  make 
the  selection  on  the  basis  of  scholarship 
and  moral  character.  The  Wickersham 
scholar  receives  free  tuition,  free  board- 
ing, and  free  text-books.  This  great 
school  has  never  been  under  better  man- 
agement, nor  more  worthy  of  public  con- 


fidence. It  is  a  good  place  for  students 
who  desire  to  learn,  and  those  of  a  differ- 
ent class  are  not  wanted.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  great  improvement  in  its 
buildings  and  grounds.  The  next  new 
building,  for  which  a  fine  location  insur- 
ing ample  grounds  has  already  been 
bought,  will  be  the  large  model  school 
and  school  of  practice,  with  complete 
equipment  in  all  its  departments.  Dr. 
E.  O.  Lyte  as  principal  and  Hon.  John 
B.  Warfel  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  are  not  content  with  the  past 
record  of  the  school,  but  are  constantly 
looking  on  to  better  things. 

On  the  evening  of  February  i6th,  a 
party  of  eighteen  gentlemen  met  at 
Payne's,  in  Lancaster,  to  celebrate  the 
sixty- first  birth-day  anniversary  of  Mr. 
William  Riddle,  the  author  of  **  Nicholas 
Comenius.''  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  had 
written  the  introduction  to  his  book,  and 
Mr.  Riddle,  wishing  to  show  him  special 
honor  as  the  guest  of  the  evening,  gave 
him  no  hint  of  the  matter,  but  sent  a  cab 
for  him  at  the  time  named.  On  arriving 
at  the  caf(6  he  found  a  hearty  welcome 
from  all  of  us,  friends  invited  from  home 
and  abroad,  who  enjoyed  his  surprise. 
The  last  man  was  '* Harry"  Houck,  who 
came  all  the  way  from  Pittsburg  to  attend 
the  banquet — ^but  he  **got  there**  and 
"wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  anything." 
Among  the  guests  were  Dr.  Stahr,  presi- 
dent of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Collep;e» 
an  old  room-mate,  college-mate,,  and  lifie- 
long  friend  of  Dr.  Schaefier;  Attorney- 
General  Hensel,  who  had  Dr.  Schaeffer 
appointed  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  by  Governor  Pattison;  Mr.  F. 
R.  Diffenderfer,  who  wrote  the  first  ring- 
ing editorial,  which  was  caught  up  and 
reprinted  all  over  the  State,  urging  his 
reappointment  by  Governor  Hastings; 
Dr.  Bowman,  of  the  German  Reformed 
Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte, 
of  the  Millersville  Normal  School;  and 
other  men  representing  the  bench,  the 
bar,  the  teacher's  profession,  business* 
and  the  publishing  interest.  It  was  a 
goodly  company  for  a  five  hours'  banquet. 
Everybody  was  called  on  for  an  after- 
dinner  speech,  and  some  admirable 
speeches  were  made.  "We  do  not  think 
there  has  ever  been  a  company  of  gentle- 
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men  assembled  in  the  same  rooms  who 
enjoyed  a  more  pleasant  or  more  profit- 
able evening.  And  for  it  all  we  are  in- 
debted to  *' Nicholas  Comenius,**  a  chap- 
ter from  whose  story  of  the  old-time 
teacher  and  the  old-time  school  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
School  Journal, 


CHATTANOOGA  MEETING. 


THE  Chattanooga  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  was 
well  attended,  many  claiming  that  it  was 
the  largest  meeting  in  the  history  of  the 
Department.  The  state  of  Georgia  sent 
upwards  of  forty  delegates.  The  county 
in  which  the  meeting  was  held  gave  its 
teachers  the  time  to  attend  and  compen- 
sation as  if  they  were  teaching.  Those 
who  were  booked  to  read  papers  did  their 
duty,  and  only  a  few  of  those  who  were 
to  engage  in  the  discussions  failed  to  ap- 
pear. After  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  Dr.  Gordy, 
and  Prof.  Halleck  had  read  their  papers, 
a  Southern  superintendent  inquired  of  the 
writer :  '*  Where  did  you  find  such  bril- 
liant young  men  ?  I  never  heard  the  like 
before.'*  Prof.  Gantvoort  read  a  very 
able  paper  on  music.  The  discourse  of 
Dr.  Scovel  on  Realizing  the  Final  Aim  of 
Education,  was  somewhat  lengthy,  but  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  pedagogy.  It  was  needed  to 
<:lassify  the  ideas  of  some,  to  stiffen  the 
backbone  of  others,  and  to  stimulate  the 
thinking  of  many  who  have  never  re- 
flected seriously  upon  the  efficacy  of  ordi- 
nary school  exercises  in  the  development 
of  character.  The  authorities  promise  to 
liave  the  proceedings  in  print,  ready  for 
distribution,  within  six  weeks  after  ad- 
journment. 

One  evil  has  grown  up  in  recent  years. 
Motions  are  made  for  the  appointment  of 
committees  to  investigate  different  topics; 
the  author  is  made  chairman  or  a  member 
of  the  committee ;  the  time  is  occupied  in 
reading  lengthy  reports  of  such  com- 
mittees by  persons  who  cannot  be  heard 
by  one-third  of  the  audience.  Finally  a 
motion  is  made  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  conduct  further  investigation, 
when  but  few  members  are  aware  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation. State  School  Commissioner 
Corson  has  well  said  that  the  absence  of 
such  reports  for  several  years  would  bene- 


fit the  treasury  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  save 
valuable  time  for  the  department. 

The  citizens  of  Chattanooga  redeemed 
all  their  promises  in  railway  and  hotel 
rates  in  giving  the  visitors  a  royal  wel- 
come. The  scenery  from  I^ookout  Mount- 
ain and  the  proximity  of  historic  battle- 
fields drew  many  away  from  the  meet- 
ings; but  the  impressions  which  they 
carried  home  are  deeper  and  in  many  re- 
spects more  helpful  than  the  information 
derived  from  lengthy  papers,  which  are 
best  studied  amid  circumstances  favorable 
for  reflection. 

The  absence  of  Gov.  Robt.  L.  Taylor 
was  a  source  of  disappointment.  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  who  delivered  the  response 
to  the  addresses  of  welcome,  won  golden 
opinions.  The  News  says  of  him  that  as 
an  orator  he  has  few  superiors,  and  quotes 
the  exclamation  of  a  gentleman  to  the 
effect :  **  Wouldn't  Houck  and  Bob  Tay- 
lor have  made  a  pair?** 

The  meeting  illustrated  a  law  known 
to  very  few  persons  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  audiences.  A  paper 
which  can  be  read  aloud  in  twenty  min- 
utes in  one*s  study,  will  occupy  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  longer  when  read  to  a 
thousand  persons.  The  utterance  becomes 
slower  as  the  size  of  the  audience  in- 
creases ;  hence  most  superintendents  were 
surprised  at  the  time  it  took  them  to  read 
their  very  brief  papers.  Thus  the  time 
for  discussion  was  cut  short  and  the  free 
interchange  of  views  prevented.  The 
management  for  this  year  recommends  to 
future  executive  committees  to  bring  this 
peculiar  law  of  public  discourse  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  assume  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring papers  for  the  meetings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence. 


CONVENTION  OF  DIRECTORS. 


THE  increased  attendance  at  the  Third 
Annual  Convention  of  School  Direct- 
ors, and  the  growing  interest  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, show  that  this  organization  has 
come  to  stay.  Gen.  J.  P.  Elkin  proved 
himself  to  be  a  very  superior  presiding 
oflficer.  His  inaugural  address  drew  at- 
tention to  the  comparative  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  school  purposes  by  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  Union.  The  compar- 
ison puts  Pennsylvania  far  ahead  of  her 
sister  States.  Lest  this  fact  should  be 
used  as  a  reason  for  reducing  the  amount 
heretofore  set  apart  for  school  purposes 
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by  our  Legislature,  it  is  well  to  compare 
the  entire  amounts  expended  u^n  Pub- 
lic Education,  and  the  expenditure  per 
pupil  and  per  capita  of  the  population. 


New  York  .  . 
Pennsylvania. 

Ohio 

Illinois.  .  .  . 
Indiana  .  .  . 
Massachusetts 
Texas  .... 
California  .  . 
New  Jersey  .  . 
Connecticut  . 
Missouri .  .  . 
Maine  .... 
Michigan.  .  . 
Maryland  .  . 
Virginia .  .  . 
South  Caroliua 
North  Carolina 

Iowa 

Wyoming  .  . 
Nebraska.  .  . 
Louisiana  .  . 
Kansas.  .  .  . 
Alabama  .  .  . 
Arkansas  . 
West  Virginia 
Florida    .   .   . 

Utah 

Colorado  .  .  . 
Oregon .... 
Washington  . 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Montana  .  .  . 
Nevada  .  .  . 
Idaho  .... 


I* 

III 
P 

|23» I 73.830 

I3.45 

19,661.530 

331 

12,326.919 

3.20 

16,201,121 

3-55 

7,102,874 

3.10 

11,829,191 

4.65 

3.996.778 

1.34 

5.801,759 

4.08 

4.971,444 

2.90 

2.796,831 

3.42 

6.694.503 

2.23 

1.638.598 

2.50 

6,428,003 

2.87 

2.534,351 

2.19 

I.8I9.563 

1.07 

529.828 

.42 

817.562 

.46 

7,899,024 

3.78 

211,335 

2.12 

3,375.785 

3.04 

1,256,596 

1.02 

4,133.195 

3.11 

663,359 

•39 

1,232,986 

.97 

1,793,649 

2.11 

598,927 

1.25 

849.730 
2,384.183 

3.29 

4.38 

1,197,109 

3.16 

i,425.5C9 

2.97 

1,125.893 

3.71 

1,687.918 

4.21 

743.176 

3.54 

206.958 

4.99 

296.357 

2.07 

I30.02 
24.49 
20.62 

23.77 

17.69 

36.78 

9.08 

31.51 
28.26 
28.86 
15.34 
17.27 
1980 

20.57 
8.69 

3.11 

3-53 

22.88 

27.45 

19.31 

10.90 

16.36 

3.58 

7.17 

12.72 

9.06 

18.61 

38.19 
19.40 

2255 
29.26 

30.97 
38.22 

38.96 
12.22 


Counting  the  District  of  Columbia,  Pennsyl- 
vania ranks  thirteenth  in  the  amount  per  capita 
of  population  expended  for  school  purposes,  and 
sixteenth  in  the  amount  expended  per  pupil. 

The  different  methods  of  taxation  ac- 
count to  some  extent  for  the  variations  in 
the  above  figures.  In  New  York  and 
Ohio  the  railways  are  taxed  by  the  local 
authorities.  In  Pennsylvania  the  taxes 
are  paid  into  the  general  treasury,  and 
thence  distributed  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts and  among  the  other  institutions 
by  legislative  appropriations.  Thus  some 
of  the  benefits  of  this  taxation  accrue  to 
the  districts  which  have  no  railroads. 
Moreover,  the  newer  states  have  large 
school  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands.  The  topic  which  excited  most 
general  interest  was  the  delay  in  the  pay- 


ment of  the  school  appropriation.  On. 
this  question  the  school  directors  will  al- 
ways be  on  one  side,  and  the  bank  di- 
rectors on  the  other. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  eighth  annual  convention  of  City 
and  Borough  Superintendents  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  held  in  the  North 
School  Building,  comer  of  Duquesne  Way 
and  Eighth  St.,  Pittsburg,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  March  i6th  and  17th. 
The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  will  be 
given  in  The  Journal.  The  officers  of  the 
Association  are:  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman, 
Hazleton,  President;  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil 
City,  Vice-President;  D.  S.  Keith,  Al- 
toona,  Secretary;  Chas.  F.  Foster,  Ches- 
ter, Treasurer;  and  Executive  Committee: 
Supts.  George  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburg,  At- 
reus  Wanner,  York,  and  George  Howell, 
Scran  ton.     The  following  is  the 

PROGRAMMB  OF  BXBRCISBS. 

Wednesday :  10  a.  m.— Opening  Exercises. 

Paper — Irreparable  Loss,  by  Supt.  T.  S.  Low- 
den,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Discussion—The  Advisability  of  Establishing 
Special  Truant  Schools,  by  Supt  John  Morrow, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Paper— The  Grammar  School  Course  of  Study, 
by  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

2  p.  M. — Paper:  Heart  Culture  versus  Text- 
Book    Instruction,   by  Supt.   George    Howell. 

Discussion— Hovr  to  Economize  Time  and 
Effort  in  a  Course  of  Study  below  the  Higk 
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POPULAR  MISCONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


BY  ANNA  W.  WILLIAMS. 


THE  converts  to  Froebers  doctrines  are 
among  the  leading  thinkers,  and  the 
quarrel  today,  if  quarrel  there  be,  must 
be  with  his  exponents.  The  disciple  in 
every  school  is  far  below  the  master. 
Many  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  even 
when  turning  the  searchlight  of  psychol- 
ogy on  the  child's  mind,  is  still  in  ''wan- 
dering mazes  dark"  and  cannot  find  the 
Ariadne  thread  to  guide  her  out  of  the 
labyrinth.  There  are  others,  too,  "cast 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,**  and  in 
their  haste  to  secure  visible  results  are 
lost  in  externals;  hence  the  work  is  "all 
method — bad  method,  and  shows  no  in- 
sight into  educational  values."  Within 
the  courts,  as  well  as  without  the  gates, 
there  are  misconceptions  that  are  fatal  to 
the  real  progress  of  a  scientific  system  of 
education.  The  young  kindergartner 
embarks  with  her  little  crew  and  they 
sail  out  on  the  sea  of  sentimentality,  skies 
blue,  waters  calm,  and 

With  dreamful  eyes, 

Her  spirit  lies 

Under  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

She  idealizes  all  childhood.  Her  dar- 
lings are  Fauntleroys  and  Patsies.  Be- 
cause of  her   own   visionary  views  she 

An  Address  before  the  Iris  Club  of  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  March  5,  1898,  bv  Miss  Anna  W.  Wil- 
liams, Superintendent  of  the  Public  School 
Kindergartens  of  Philadelphia. 


imagines  that  children  will  accept  every- 
thing from  the  poet's  aspect.  She  is  like 
the  teacher  who  told  the  story  of  the 
"Sleeping  Beauty"  to  her  children.  The 
princess  was  fast  asleep— nobody  but  the 
prince  could  wake  her — then  came  radi- 
ant bursts  of  light  over  the  hilltops;  joy- 
ous songs  of  birds;  music  of  the  wind, 
rustling  of  the  leaves;  and  **  who  do  you 
think,  my  dears,  is  coming  ?"  *  *  McKin- 
ley,"  answered  the  real  boy.  She  is 
rudely  awaked;  but  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
meet  the  prosaic,  and  her  case  another 
time  resembles  that  of  the  teacher  who 
showed  a  picture  of  the  persecution  of  the 
early  Christians.  The  child  remarks, 
•"Tis  not  fair."  "No."  said  she, 
sweetly,  "but  people  were  very  cruel  at 
that  time.  Nero  was  a  very  wicked 
man."  "  No,  I  don't  mean  that.  That 
poor  lion  hasn't  any  Christian  to  eat." 
To  strike  such  a  rode  as  this  decides  her 
to  put  ashore  and  travel  along  the  firmer 
ground  of  common  sense. 

One  enters  a  kindergarten  at  9  a.  m. 
Sees  around  the  room,  by  way  of  sugges- 
tive material  for  the  morning  talk,  three 
pictures,  eight  vegetables,  twenty-four 
different  varieties  of  flowers,  thirty-two 
carpenter's  tools,  sixty-four  kinds  of 
nuts,  and  a  squirrel  in  a  cage.  His  inter- 
est must  be  kept  at  high  water  mark. 
Hence  his  Herbartian  follower  displays 
all  these  fantastic  measures  and  leads  the 
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children  on  an  intellectual  dance  equal  to 
the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

The  misuse  of  the  principle,  '*  Buildup 
the  positive,  and  the  negative  will  stamp 
itself  out,'*  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  No 
evil  must  approach.  All  milk  and  water 
stories  of  **  bloodless  and  unhomeric 
strife' '  must  be  his  literary  feast,  although 
his  intellect  may  be  able  to  digest  the 
strong  meat  of  David  and  Goliath.  To 
some  followers  of  the  old  school  of  ped- 
agogy who  insist  on  learning  being  a 
laborious  task,  the  sight  of  children 
playing  happily  together  proves  the  kin- 
dergarten a  day  nursery  where  the  little 
ones  are  engaged  in  harmless  diversion. 
The  visitor  who  sees  children  sewing, 
weaving,  modelling,  seizes  the  idea  that 
it  is  an  Elementary  Manual  Training 
School.  If  he  is  a  philanthropist  he  dis- 
covers its  value  to  the  poorer  classes 
as  a  school  of  industry,  and  so  argues  in 
favor  of  it  as  a  preventive  of  criminal  idle- 
ness. Long  since  you  and  I  were  chil- 
dren a  father  in  a  laudable  spirit  of  social 
economics  inquired  why  the  kindergar- 
ten did  not  arrange  for  the  sale  of  the  in- 
fant manufactures. 

The  combination  of  these  two  miscon- 
ceptions that  the  kindergarten  is  a  day 
nursery  or  a  school  of  work  results  in  the 
double-edged  argument  of  the  enlight- 
ened members  of  the  village  school  board, 
that  it  is  an  extravagant  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  as  'tis  only  a  three  hours' 
entertainment,  and  it  is  highly  improper 
to  spend  public  money  where  children 
learn  to  work  at  an  age  when  they  should 
do  nothing  but  play. 

The  materials  of  kindergarten  lend 
themselves  readily  to  exercises  in  form, 
language  and  number,  and  she  of  the 
Pestalozzian  school  who  is  a  teacher 
rather  than  a  kindergartner  diverts  them 
from  the  higher  use  of  developing  creative 
power  and  mental  alertness,  and  instructs 
the  children  after  the  manner  of  the  fa- 
mous Swiss  reformer.  Consequently  the 
material  which  should  be  the  source  of 
delightful  natural  exercise  of  perceptive 
powers,  and  a  stimulation  to  the  spirit  of 
investigation  and  discovery,  becomes  a  be- 
stowing of  the  tediousness  of  the  teacher 
on  the  pupil,  and  is  dwarfed  to  an  object 
lesson  on  the  **  paper,  wool  and  wood" 

One  among  the  fraternity  has  been  tra- 
ditionally known  to  have  responded  to 
the  child's  answer,  **  God  sent  the  rain," 
when  asked  where  it  came  from.  **  Yes, 
that  is  what  you  might  call  a  primary 


cause,  little  Abraham,  but  what  is  the 
immediate  cause?"  We  have  never 
heard  that  her  kind  increased  and  multi- 
plied; but  as  'tis  the  tendency  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  generalize,  a  hasty  critic  with 
this  data  concludes  that  kindergarten  ex- 
ists for  the  purpose  of  teaching  scientific 
facts  in  a  scientific  manner. 

The  time  is  not  so  remote  since  a  cer- 
tain faction  of  educators  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  the  kindergartner  '*  is  a  blind 
enthusiast  with  a  limited  vision,  or  one 
who  sits  on  the  mountain  top  among  the 
clouds  serenely  contemplating  life  and  the 
world  as  an  unbroken  plain,  breathing  an 
atmosphere  of  universality,  spinning 
fine  theories  until  she  gets  herself  tangled 
out  of  sense."  This  criticism  must  in 
honesty  be  conceded  as  true  when  applied 
to  a  certain  class  of  followers. 

In  a  practical  experience  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  the  fresh  candidate  for 
public  examination  remark,  *'I  know  I 
shall  succeed,  I  so  love  children."  She 
recognizes  no  qualifying  circumstances — 
love  is  a  synonym  for  ability.  One  ven- 
tures to  recall  Horace  Mann's  idea  that 
knowledge  to  prevent  idealization  of 
characteristics  of  childhood  is  as  neces- 
sary as  tender  affection.  That  a  little 
psychological  insight  might  be  a  valuable 
supplement  to  instinct;  but  our  ardent 
young  tyro  is  full  of  visions, '  'which  in  part 
are  prophecies  and  part  are  longings  wild 
and  vam"— and  she  becomes  an  apostle 
of  sweetness  without  light.  A  fair  chance 
to  grow  is  given  her,  and  six  months  after 
her  natal  day  of  appointment  she  is  vis- 
ited. One  hears  on  entering  in  the 
sweetest  tone  of  persistency,  *'  Walter, 
sit  down.  Walter,  Walter,  Walter,  sit 
down;  sit  down,  Walter.  Phoebe,  we're 
waiting  for  you.  Little  Mikie,  come  here, 
sit  beside  me.  Don't  you  love  to  help 
me?  Won't  you  listen  to  the  story?" 
She  turns  hopelessly  around  and  appeals 
beseechingly,  **How  would  you  obtain 
order?"  One  suggests  an  action  song 
for  the  entire  class  as  a  possible  means  of 
utilizing  octopus  legs  and  arms.  If  the 
kindergartner  is  caught  young  enough, 
and  is  not  a  maiden  who  has  had  an  affair, 
and  turns  her  attention  to  little  children 
**  to  soothe  her  sorrows,  heal  her  wounds, 
and  wipe  away  her  tears" — or  if  she  is  not 
a  person  that  would  be  of  no  value  in  any 
other  place  in  this  mundane  sphere,  she 
may  gain  by  adding  a  little  thought  ele- 
ment to  this  blind  feeling  stage ;  but  if  she 
does  not,  then  **let  the  portcullis  fall." 
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Another  kind  of  sentimental  discipline 
is  that  which  seeks  devices  to  turn  the 
child  away  from  temptation.  No  dis- 
tasteful tasks  must  be  imposed  on  him. 
He  shall  do  only  what  he  wills,  that  his 
will  may  be  strong.  He  can  but  choose 
the  right,  as  he  knows  no  evil.  He  will 
love  and  obey  his.teacher  because  she  de- 
votes herself  to  his  happiness,  and  when 
he  enters  the  primary  school  he  will  be  a 
model  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  Ask  the 
primary  teachers !  While  one  would  not 
advocate  the  use  of  Solomon's  weapon, 
nor»  like  Mr.  Luke  Honeythunder,  take 
the  children  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
bump  them  into  the  paths  of  peace,  yet 
the  results  of  this  interpretation  of  the 
new  education  would  be  that  predicted  by 
Lowell  in  his  address  to  Harvard  gradu- 
ates— **  While  to-day,"  said  he,  **one 
man  may  lead  ten  horses  to  drink,  in  the 
future  ten  men  cannot  lead  one  horse." 

The  misinterpretation  of  the  principle, 
''  build  up  the  positive  side  of  character," 
results  in  efforts  to  keep  all  evil,  even  in 
imagination,  away  from  the  child.  In 
the  stories  she  tells,  every  child  **  is  trail- 
ing clouds  of  glory,"  all  are  basking  in 
the  sunlight  of  uninterrupted  happiness; 
the  lions  and  the  lambs  lie  down  together 
and  a  general  millennial  state  exists. 
Eveiy  object  in  the  universe  is  in  unified 
relations  with  every  other,  and  when  re- 
counting the  wild  animals  with  which 
the  children  are  familiar  for  the  purpjose 
of  grouping  impressions,  she  inquires 
sweetly,  '*  Can  you  name  some  other 
friends?"  And  her  little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roys  or  Patsies  reply:  **  The  elephant  is  a 
dear  little  helper,"  **  Tiger  is  a  sweet 
little  helper,"  and  so  on  until  the  most 
ferocious  beasts  are  united  in  bonds  of 
peace  and  fellowship. 

To  her  **  on  the  mountain  top  of  uni- 
versality" no  such  story  as  **  The  Three 
Little  Pigs"  can  be  told  to  her  little  in- 
nocents. One  sensitive  child  has  been 
heard  to  cry,  **  The  dear  pig  was  eaten 
up,"  but  the  normal  child  who  waits  for 
the  dimaz,  with  listening  ears,  remarked: 
•*  And  the  pig  had  wolf  for  supper."  The 
same  objection  to  **The  Three  Bears" 
follows.  Hence  she  searches  the  book 
counter  for  a  revised  version,  and  finds 
such  a  milk  and  water  dilution  as  '*The 
bears  kissed  Goldilocks  and  sent  her 
home."  She  not  only  represents  an  un- 
likely contact  of  child  and  bear,  but  con- 
tradicts a  fundamental  truth — the  child 
wandered  from  home,  got  into  trouble, 


and  experienced  a  bad  fright.  The  sim- 
ple moral  of  such  stories  as  **  The  Three 
Bears,"  and  *' Little  Red  Riding  Hood" 
is  that  obedience,  and  the  sweet  re- 
strictions of  home  are  needed  to  save  the 
innocent  and  inexperienced  from  the  real 
dangers  of  the  world. 

No  matter  how  one  may  hedge  and 
guard  a  child,  he  cannot  take  many  steps 
along  the  shaded  paths  of  knowledge 
without  meeting  that  which  "awakens 
curiosity  and  arouses  suspicion."  Proe- 
bel  hints  at  the  preparation  for  this  as- 
pect of  life  by  presenting  the  picture  of 
the  wolf  and  wild  boar  in  his  mother 
play.  The  child  is  early  introduced  to 
the  discordant  surroundings.  The  ani- 
mals at  his  feet,  his  favorites.  Tabby  and 
Towser,  his  play-fellows,  do  not,  like 
brethren,  dwell  together  in  unity.  While 
it  is  important,  as  Miss  Blow  suggests,  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  phantasy  and 
neither  to  wound  nor  blunt  the  sense  of 
shame  for  wrongdoing,  yet  the  child  may 
be  unscathed  by  the  really  guiltless  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  be  able  to  reason 
with  himself,  as  time  goes  on,  that  ani- 
mals know  no  better.  Hence,  to  keep  a 
child  from  the  knowledge  that  in  nature 
every  creature  conforms  to  the  state  of 
being  to  which  it  has  attained  is  not 
wholesome. 

There  is  a  Puritan  virtue  that  stands  so 
erect  that  it  bends  its  owner  backward. 
Such  a  matter-of-fact  follower  has  no  time 
for  "Little  Jack  Homer."  "The  cow 
never  did  really  jump  over  the  moon,  my 
daughter."  "  Of  course  not,  father,  but 
the  exaggeration  was  as  interesting  to  us 
as  the  audaciously  absurd  adventures  of 
Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Ayleshine  of  ma- 
turer  years."  "Yes,  true,  and  I  have 
noticed  your  own  serious  tendency  to  ex- 
aggeration." Such  stories  may  have 
had  a  formative  influence.  These  Grad- 
grinds,  I  trust,  are  not  so  numerous  with 
us  as  those  without  the  courts  may  sup- 
pose. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  educators 
who  have  been  heard  to  say  in  Gath, 
which,  translated,  means  the  newspaper, 
that  in  the  kindergarten  there  shoula  be 
no  intellectual  development.  The  savage 
mind  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  nature 
and  environment  will  do  for  a  human  be- 
ing. This  idea  may  be  the  result  of  fol- 
lowing Rousseau's  school  of  philosophy, 
but  'tis  not  the  Froebelian  aspect  of  a 
child- garden.  *  *  Garden-plants, ' '  says 
Miss  Blow,  "  are  not  weeds  left  to  grow 
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as  they  may,  nor  are  they  plants  taken 
out  of  the  common  ground  away  from  the 
common  air  to  be  placed  in  sunny  parlor 
or  conservatory,  but  are  the  products  of 
nature,  modified  by  human  intelligence/' 
**  Who  gives  much,"  says  Goethe,  **  of- 
fers something  to  many."  The  kinder- 
garten is  many- sidled.  Herein  lies  its 
?reatest  merit  and  its  greatest  danger, 
hat  it  appeals  to  the  all-sided  activity 
of  the  child  is  one  of  its  strongest  claims. 
It  also  appeals  to  the  all- sided  activity  of 
the  adult.  Hence  each  specialist  discov- 
ers in  it  an  ample  field  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  particular  educational 
ideal.  The  artist  finds  golden  opportun- 
ities for  the  display  of  wondrous  color 
schemes,  and  the  childish  effort,  instead 
of  being  a  crude  representation  of  artistic 
simplicity  of  childish  thought,  imitates 
maturer  productions.  The  child  is  con- 
fused by  variety  of  color  and  form,  and 
produces  a  kaleidoscopic  arrangement 
which  is  no  more  developing  to  his  innate 
sense  of  the  beautiful  than  the  bill-posters 
on  the  back  fence.  The  over-refinement 
of  his  taste  spoils  his  enjoyment  of  the 
simple  as  well  as  the  complex. 

The  hygienic  reformer  finds  a  camping 
fi;round  here,  and  supplies  experiments 
for  testing  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  mouth, 
legs  and  arms  sufficient  to  fill  the  three 
hours'  daily  period.  Another  discourses 
finely  on  the  evil  effects  of  color  on  the 
eyes.  If  nature,  too,  could  only  be  con- 
vinced of  her  mistsjce  she  might  have 
clothed  herself  in  soberer  livery,  and 
a  twilight  walk  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
might  have  been  a  monotonous  delight. 
But  nature  is  a  freakish  old  lady,  and  in 
spite  of  our  weak  eyes  the  sky  is  still  a 
staring  blue,  the  rose  a  glowing  red,  and 
the  sun  a  dazzling  glittering  gold.  Do 
not  understand  me  to  object  to  the  proper 
care  of  all  these  organs  of  sense,  nor  lack 
of  appreciation  of  all  discoveries  in  this 
direction,  nor  that  we  are  ungrateful 
for  all  information,  but  that  there  are 
other  valuable  aims  and  purposes  to  be 
carried  out  during  the  daily  life  of  the 
child  which  must  be  duly  recognized. 

The  gentle  kindergartner,  accepting 
advice  from  all  well-intentioned  critics, 
induding  the  oculist,  who  in  sober  earn- 
est requested  that  all  colors  should  be 
neutral  tints  for  young  eyes,  finds  herself 
in  the  situation  of  Mahomet's  coffin. 

She  becomes  vacillating  and  inconsist- 
ent because  she  does  not  pledge  herself 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  upward  as  well  as 


the  downward  tendencies  of  human  na- 
ture. She  pursues  her  child-study  under 
many  difficult  ideals  and  obtains  many 
different  results.  She  may  be  an  honest 
questioner  and  read  volumes  of  "  Studies 
of  Childhood,"  piled  as  high  as  a  meet- 
ing-house steeple,  but  unless  she  approach 
them  with  the  firm  belief  that  while  a 
child  may  have  come  from  a  brute  an- 
cestry, and  his  playfulness,  for  which  our 
Puritan  forefathers  dealt  him  freely  the 
birchen  rod,  is  only  •* monkey-shines" 
after  all,  yet  he  is  by  virtue  of  the  divin- 
ity within  him  mounting  toward  a  spirit- 
ual height,  and  'tis  the  prime  business  of 
the  educator  to  aid  him  to  climb,  and  not 
put  experimental  pins  and  needles  in  him 
at  every  advance.  She  must  keep  ever 
before  her,  to  put  in  a  phrase  of  a  lead- 
ing educator, ''  the  wings  that  may  sprout 
rather  than  the  caudal  appendage  that 
may  have  dropped  off," 

The  kindergartner  needs  to  observe,  to 
record,  and  to  act  on  the  manifestations 
of  the  child.  The  expression  of  himself 
in  every  direction  *'must  be  a  sign  to 
her. ' '  But  she  must  be  on  a  '  *  still  hunt ' ' 
and,  like  her  master,  study  him  with 
sympathetic  insight  through  happy  com- 
radeship in  work  and  play.  If  she  loses 
her  vision  of  this  ideal  she  soon  finds  her- 
self in  a  sea  of  materialism,  without  com- 
pass to  guide  nor  certain  goal  to  reach. 
She  seeks  physical  cause  in  every  mani- 
festation. At  9.30  a.  m.  her  children  are 
restless.  She  investigates  their  environ- 
ment, discovers  that  breakfast  was  taken 
at  5.30  a.  m.  Luncheon  is  served  at 
once.  She  deduces  from  this  that  all 
restlessness  may  be  cured  by  luncheon  at 
9.30  o'clock.  It  may  be  very  frequently 
the  case  that  restlessness  is  due  to  such 
causes;  but  an  experience  as  a  critic  in  a 
school  of  pedagogy  not  many  miles  from 
here  taught  the  writer  that  children  could 
be  restless  under  a  student's  practice  on 
them  at  9.30,  although  they  had  break- 
fasted at  5.30  o'clock.  Such  a  teacher 
reads  that  sense-training  for  exercise  and 
enjoyment  is  an  important  aim  of  early 
education.  She  emphasizes  the  physical 
aspect,  begins  and  ends  there.  She  leaves 
nothing  for  the  mind's  own  activity,  and 
produces  arrested  development  by  her 
narrowness  of  vision.  She  crams  him  so 
full  of  earth  he  has  no  room  for  heaven. 
At  the  age  of  three  and  one-half  years  he 
can  distinguish  fifty  tastes,  seventy-five 
odors,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
sounds,  two  hundred  and  fifly  sights  and 
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thousands  of  touch  sensations.  Soon 
ripe,  soon  rotten,  is  the  result  of  such 
teaching,  and  the  time  of  childhood, 

When  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 
The  earth  and  every  common  sight 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The   glory  and   the   freshness  of  the 
dream  are  gone — 

and  the  '*  primrose  by  the  river's  brim" 
because  of  the  scientific  pursuit  of  sense- 
training  becomes  instead  of  a  **  lower 
form  of  lower  life**  an  evening  primrose 
and  nothing  more.  She  glorifies  the  en- 
joyment of  the  emotions;  the  delicious- 
ness  of  the  taste  of  viands,  exquisite  pleas- 
ures of  fragrant  odors,  of  beautiful  sights, 
of  sound,  and  touch  sensations.  While 
no  one  who  is  not  a  prig  would  deprive 
the  child  of  molasses  candy  and  honey 

f>leasure  in  abundance,  yet  'tis  not  abso- 
utely  necessary  to  make  him  a  lotus- 
eater.  There  is  other  than  the  relish  and 
discriminative,  or  intellectual,  aspect  of 
sensation,  a  moral  value  in  such  training 
which  must  not  be  ignored.  Let  the 
child  taste  the  sweet,  not  only  for  the 
sense- pleasure,  but  also  teach  him  self- 
efforts  to  be  ashamed  to  eat  so  much  as  to 
become  nauseated.  The  child  realizes 
sense  pleasure  quite  strongly  enough 
without  any  excitement  of  the  teacher. 
Every  one  can  recall  small  thefts  of  child- 
hood caused  by  greediness.  The  practi- 
cal way  of  dealing  with  this  fault  is  related 
by  a  boy  at  Froebcrs  school,  at  Kielhau, 
who  was  unable  to  resist  the  strawberries 
prepared  on  the  tea  table,  before  the  meal 
time.  Froebel  passed  through  the  room, 
and  without  a  word  of  rebuke  silently 
laid  on  his  plate  the  slice  of  bread  that  in- 
dicated that  it  alone  was  to  be  his  supper. 
The  deed  returned  upon  the  doer  as  in  life. 
Over-indulgence  in  sense- pleasure  is  paid 
back  by  satiety  and  forced  abstinence. 

I  can  hear  you  lovers  of  childhood  say, 
**You  sour-faced  moralists  have  grown 
so  ancient  and  intellectual  that  you  can- 
not recall  your  own  childhood,  if  you  ever 
had  any."  I  would  like  to  ask  plainly, 
who  loves  the  child  with  a  permanent 
love,  the  mother  who  hangs  the  popcorn 
string  low  on  the  Christmas  tree  and  little 
John,  of  two-and-one-half  yaars,  eats  the 
goodies  until  he  revels  in  spasms,  or  she 
who,  by  patient  determination  and  sym- 
pathetic firmness,  helps  the  child  to  the 
strength  of  constitution  that  enables  him 
to  have  legitimate  enjoyment  because  he 
is  able  to  stop  himself  in  time. 


Such  a  teacher  exemplifies  motor-train- 
ing until  it  is  all  motor  and  no  training  ; 
motor  enough  to  run  a  Ferris -wheel,  but 
not  enough  training  to  run  a  bean  up  a 
string.  The  children  clap  hands,  clap 
blocks  and  all  the  other  materials,  untli 
they  become  clapping  automatons.  They 
wiggle  their  heads,  stamp  their  feet,  spin 
and  whirl,  twist  and  twirl,  suggesting  to 
the  on-looker  miniature  whirling  der- 
vishes. Activity  is  the  law  of  child. 
Physical  activity  is  the  earliest  outcome. 
Hence,  says  Froebel,  take  as  your  point  of 
departure  the  exercise  of  the  body,  limbs 
and  senses ;  but  from  the  strengthening 
and  developing  of  them  rise  to  their  use 
.  .  From  the  healthy  life  of  the  body  to 
the  healthy  life  of  the  spirit.  Natural 
things  and  spiritual,  who  separates  these 
two  tears  up  the  bond  of  nature  and  brings 
death — is  wrong,  in  short,  at  all  points. 
The  foes  of  one's  own  household  are  ever 
the  most  dangerous  of  foes."  One  hears 
at  an  educational  convention  a  leading 
kindergartner  quote  Doctor  Dewey's 
warning  against  the  substitution  of  the 
logical  adult  for  the  child  or  order  of 
thought,  and  in  endeavoring  to  follow  the 
psychological  development  discovers  in 
children's  instincts  a  love  of  rhythm, 
rhyme,  and  continuity,  but  not  discover- 
ing the  instinct  for  the  humorous  non- 
sense forbids  the  time- honored,  "This  is 
the  House  that  Jack  Built,"  and  substi- 
tutes for  it  utilitarian  doggerel  of  some 
sort.  Out  upon  such  addle- pated  reform! 
Far  better  the  following  verse  which  car- 
ries out  the  same  idea  as  that  of  the 
Mother-play,  using  the  idea  of  *'This  is 
the  House  That  Jack  Built :" 

These  are  the  eggs  so  smooth  and  round, 
That  held  the  wonderful  secret. 

This  is  the  nest  where  the  eggs  were  found, 
The  pretty  white  ef  gs,  so  smooth  and  round, 
That  held  the  wonderful  secret. 

This  is  the  pigeon  with  soft  gray  breast, 
Who  patiently  sat  on  the  loose  straw  nest; 
The  nest  where  the  pretty  white  eggs  were  found, 
Her  own  little  eggs  so  smooth  and  round. 
That  held  the  wonderful  secret. 

One  feels  very  serious  when  it  is  found 
that  such  an  enlightened  and  practical 
a  teacher  as  Fitch,  whose  opinions  on 
other  subjects  are  of  great  value,  makes 
such  statements  as  the  following:  **  The 
kindergarten  does  not  train  the  child  to 
overcome  difficulties.  It  does  little  or 
nothing  to  encourage  reflection.  The  chil- 
dren learn  to  look,  to  hear,  to  act  in  con- 
cert, but  nearly  all  the  talking  is  done  by 
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the  teacher  for  them,  who  keeps  all  the 
diflaculties  out  of  sight."  Let  me  recall 
a  quotation  from  **The  Education  of 
Man/'  which  answers  this  objection  com- 
pletely: * '  To  lead  children  early  to  think, 
this  I  consider  the  first  and  foremost  ob- 
ject of  child  training."  ...  '*  To  have 
found  one-fourth  of  the  answer  to  his  own 
question  by  his  own  effort  is  of  value  and 
importance  to  the  child — this  prevents 
mental  indolence.  Do  not  always  answer 
your  children's  questions  at  once  and  di- 
rectly ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  gathered 
sufficient  strength  and  experience,  fur- 
nish them  with  the  means  to  find  the  an- 
swers in  the  sphere  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge." Again,  in  his  Mother  play, 
Froebel  says:  *'  You  will  foster  his  im- 
pulsive movements,  exercise  his  strength, 
cultivate  his  activity,  and  prepare  through 
doing  for  seeing,  through  the  exertion  of 
his  power  for  its  comprehension.  In  a 
word,  you  will,  by  self-activity,  lead  him 
to  self-knowledge.  Recognizing,  as  we 
must  if  we  read  aright,  that  the  kinder- 
garten ideal  is  an  acting  out  and  not  a 
pouring  in  process,  let  us  see  what  has  been 
provided  to  aid  in  this  self-expression. 

Every  child  is  a  type  of  his  race.  I 
must  emphasize  this  aspect,  not  in  par- 
ticular details,  but  in  broad  general  out- 
line. Evolution  has  proved  to  us  that 
the  **  embryonic  period  of  physical  devel- 
opment is  a  masquerade  of  long-vanished 
forms  of  life."  In  a  similar  manner  the 
child  acts  over  again  the  experiences  of 
pre-historic  man.  To  study  what  the 
child  may  do  one  must  study  the  typical 
deeds  of  man.  Just  as  in  early  stages  of 
development  of  the  race  man  expressed 
himself  through  material,  and  finally 
through  its  mastery  gained  a  mastery  of 
himself,  we  find  children  building  houses 
with  blocks,  cards,  spools;  arranging 
stones,  shells,  buttons,  beans  in  rows  and 
patterns;  making  pictures  with  match- 
sticks,  twigs,  etc. ;  stringing  spools,  beads, 
cranberries;  plaiting  braid,  hair,  wreaths; 
folding,  cutting,  sewing  and  making  pic- 
tures in  sand,  mud,  gravel,  snow ;  biting 
their  bread  in  shape  ;  blowing  breath  on 
the  window-pane  and  drawing  on  it  with 
their  fingers;  cutting  out  pumpkins  in 
jack-o'-lanterns,  making  teeth  and  faces 
in  lemon  and  orange  peel,  and  discover- 
ing through  these  natural  activities  real 
elements  of  form,  number,  and  the  practi- 
cal fact  of  transformation,  the  qualities  of 
materials  and  a  slight  notion  of  the  value 
of  industries  of  man.     In  other  words,  he 


is  making  comparisons  and  his  intellect- 
ual faculty  exercises  itself  on  precepts 
and  transforms  them  into  concepts. 

The  kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations 
are  Froebel's  response  to  the  natural  de- 
sires of  childhood;  they  are  also  but  a 
specialized  form  of  our  practical  material 
for  all  education.  What  materials  do  we 
use  in  the  kindergarten?  Games,  songs, 
gift-materials,  stories  and  talks.  These 
are  arranged  especially  in  action  and  play- 
thing form.  It  is  easily  seen  that  they 
correspond  to  materials  for  later  develop- 
ment. Do  not  the  stories  correspond  to 
our  language  and  literature  lessons  of 
later  school  life  ?  Is  there  any  stage  of 
education  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the 
emotional  nature  and  the  release  of  its 
activities  in  music  and  song,  in  alterna- 
tion with  those  more  entirely  mental,  are 
not  valuable  ?  The  dramatic  game  takes 
the  form  of  gymnastics  later,  and  returns 
again  to  the  athletic  game  or  the  college 
or  the  university.  The  gifts  answer  to 
all  the  objective  and  concrete  material 
and  the  occupations  to  all  hand-work, 
whether  exclusive,  or  purely  for  training, 
as  drawing,  writing,  sewing,  wood-work- 
ing, or  modeling  of  later  school  life. 

*'  The  first  gift,  soft  balls,  satisfies  the 
desire  to  exert  force  and  causes  change, 
and  on  the  other  hand  gives  the  child 
typical  experiences  in  form,  color,  num- 
ber, position  and  direction."  The  desire 
to  investigate,  to  discover,  rearrange,  con- 
struct, is  satisfied  in  the  building-jp;ift  ex- 
ercises. Through  the  weaving,  folding, 
cutting,  sewing,  **  the  educative  elements, 
implicit  in  the  industries  of  primitive 
man,  are  accentuated,"  and  through  the 
modeling  in  clay,  sand,  etc.,  he  becomes, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  a  painter,  designer 
and  sculptor.  Let  me  call  attention  for 
a  moment  to  Bowen's  thoughtful  remarks 
on  the  value  of  expression  through  ma- 
terial in  childhood:  '*It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  presume  too  far  on  a  child's  power 
to  understand  and  use  language.  In  the 
kindergarten  the  task  is  rather  to  prepare 
children  to  use  language  hereafter  in 
school  as  one  of  the  chief  means  he  will 
then  have  of  expressing  himself,  and  to 
gain  knowledge.  At  first  it  is  not  his 
chief  means  and  certainly  not  his  only 
means  for  expression  and  acquisition. 
Children's  confused  statements,  over 
which  the  public  and  even  teachers  often 
make  merry,  are  simply  the  results  of 
premature  and  foolish  forcing  of  the  use 
of  language  only  half  understood.     We 
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:shall  best  succeed  in  helping  the  child 
to  nse  and  understand  language  aright, 
not  by  restricting  him  to  language,  but 
by  using  all  his  modes  and  means  of 
•expression  in  close  connection  with  one 
another  and  with  language."  In  other 
words,  he  wishes  to  find  a  new  name  for 
and  describe  the  new  action  with  each 
new  thing  he  makes.  We  remember 
that  the  words  telephone,  trolley,  cable- 
gram, dynamo,  caligraph,  spectroscope, 
grammaphone  were  not  a  part  of  our  lan- 
guage until  the  materials  to  make  them 
had  been  produced.  One  such  discovery 
in  childhood  of  the  practical  meaning  of 
language  is  worth  many  merely  imitative 
exercises.  The  gifts  and  occupations, 
towever,  are  the  least  of  Froebel's  prac^ 
tical  contributions  to  education.  The 
Mother- play,  a  simple  collection  of  games, 
accompanied  by  poetical  mottoes  and 
prose  commentaries,  is  by  far  his  greater 
•achievement.  Unless  this  book  is  known 
and  understood,  the  kindergarten  cannot 
be  interpreted  aright.  Each  game  is  a 
response  to  some  manifestation  of  the 
child.  The  order  of  the  songs  is  not  ac- 
<ndental.  The  games  included  in  the  first 
series  relate  to  elementary  experiences 
of  movement,  the  relationships  are  only 
those  of  mother  and  child;  the  sensations 
consciously  discriminated  are  thoseof  taste 
and  smell;  the  second  division  corres- 
ponds to  the  stage  of  development  when 
the  child  classifies  objects  by  number, 
form  and  size.  These  are  followed  by 
games  which  deal  with  practical  activi- 
ties. In  short,  the  first  set  is  a  series  in 
which  right  instincts  are  recognized  ;  the 
second,  right  habits  are  practiced;  the 
third,  right  standards  presented  ;  fourth, 
right  judgments  formed ;  fifth,  right 
choice  exercised.  That  is,  right  stand- 
ards are  presented  of  activities  of  nature 
in  form  of  the  busy,  happy  life  of  little 
creatures  around  us,  as  beasts,  birds,  but- 
terflies. This  is  the  first  standard  that 
<x>rresponds  to  the  simple  reflection  of  a 
busy,  happy  child-life,  with  no  conscious 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Later  are 
presented  busy,  but  simple,  and  natural 
activities  of  human  life,  as  the  mother's 
activities  of  home  and  the  father's  activi- 
ties at  work.  These  appeal  to  the  child 
in  the  first  stage  of  recognition  of  duties 
and  are  the  right  models  for  him  to  fol- 
low. Finally  is  suggested  the  story  of 
the  hero  who  chooses  to  be  brave  and 
.^ood  even  through  trouble  and  difficulty. 
I  have  said  much  about  the  false  ideals 


which  an  imperfect  view  of  the  kinder- 
garten may  hold,  or  may  attempt  to  carry 
out.  But  you  ask,  if  the  practical  kin- 
dergarten does  not  do  any  of  these  things, 
what  does  it  do?  We  answer  that  it  en- 
deavors to  use,  without  abusing,  the 
means  and  methods  of  all  right  education, 
with  special  adaptation  to  the  germ  stage 
of  mind-activity,  mind-shaping  and  exer- 
cising, its  inner  perception  by  very  small, 
but  none  the  less  important,  outer  ex- 
pressions. 

Professor  Tracy  speaks  of  the  Froe- 
belian  principle  on  which  education  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  based — 
'*  that  education  proceeds  most  easily  and 
readily  along  the  lines  of  motor- activity ; 
that  is,  that  the  child  should  be  the 
agent  of  investigation  rather  than  the  re- 
ceptacle of  instruction ;  that  by  doing 
things  he  will  alone  acquire  knowledge. 
**The  kindergarten,"  says  Tracy,  **i8 
the  incarnation  of  this  idea;"  but  the  idea 
is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  who  says,  **We 
learn  an  art  by  doing  that  which  we  wish 
to  do  when  we  have  learned  it ;  we  be- 
come builders  by  building,  and  harpers 
by  harping,"  and  we  may  add  that  we 
become  intelligent  and  industrious  beings 
by  intelligent  and  industrious  play,  whidh 
will  finally  become  work  of  the  same  kind. 

''That  the  highest  aim  of  life  may  be 
attained,"  says  Froebel  in  his  Pedagogics, 
*'the  present  makes  upon  education  and 
the  educator  (parent  and  teacher)  the  in- 
dispensable requirement  to  comprehend 
the  earliest  activity,  the  first  action  of  a 
child,  the  impulse  to  formation  and  to 
spontaneous  and  personal  activity,  to  en- 
courage the  earliest«employment  of  chil- 
dren at  home,  the  impulse,  to  self-culture 
and  self-instruction  through  self-shaping, 
self-observation  and  self  testing.  Very 
many  loyal  parents,  fathers,  and  anxious 
grandfathers,  are  inclined  to  foster  the 
impulse  of  childhood  to  acquire  informa- 
tion spontaneously  by  self-activity;  but 
too  often  the  requisite  wholly  suitable 
means  and  the  needed  capacity,  dexter- 
ity, and  knowledge  and  training,  are  lack- 
ing." It  would  be  too  much  to  claim 
that  either  Froebel  or  his  system  is  the 
limit  of  human  perfection;  but  that  it  is 
the  best  so  far  as  practically  applied,  the 
kindergarten  of  to-day  justifies.  That 
there  are  kindergartens  where  the  ideals 
shown  in  his  Mother-play  are  somewhat 
approximately  realized,  is  true,  even  in 
Philadelphia.  At  least,  one  must  claim 
that  as  large   a    proportion  of  kinder- 
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gartens  in  any  city  with  good  training 
schools  is  able  to  carry  out  the  ideals  of 
the  founder  of  the  system,  as  teachers  are 
to  be  found  in  the  higher  departments 
who  are  able  to  realize  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  best  scientific  pedagogics. 

Not  only  does  the  Froebelian  doctrine 
stir  the  higher  impulses  of  child- life;  but 
the  study  of  kindergarten  is  the  most 
energizing  and  invigorating  to  the  student, 
as  it  incites  constantly  to  self-culture. 

When  we  remember  that  Froebel 
awakened  the  minds  of  twelve  little  chil- 
dren and  fed  them  with  the  bread  of  life 
only  after  a  prolonged  university  educa- 
tion, we  can  obtain  an  idea  of  what  he 
deemed  the  birthright  of  every  child. 
From  such  measurements  of  the  master  a 
follower  is  inspired  to  receive  from  every 
avenue  of  learning,  and  Froebel's  timely 
message  is  a  living  inspiration  : 

•*  Learn  all  you  can,  be  all  you  can,  and 
devote  all  you  know  and  all  you  are  to 
the  service  of  childhood." 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  IN   PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


DR.  W.  A.  WETZEL,  PEN  ARGYL. 


IN  1731,  Benjamin  Franklin  established 
in  Philadelphia  one  of  the  first  popu- 
lar libraries  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  subscription  library,  having  fifty  sub- 
scribers. **This,'*  says  Franklin,  **was 
the  mother  of  all  the  North  American 
subscription  libraries,  now  so  numerous. 
It  is  become  a  great  thing  itself,  and  is 
continually  increasing.  These  libraries 
have  improved  the  general  conversation 
of  the  Americans,  made  the  common 
tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as 
most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and 
have  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  the  stand  so  generally  made  through- 
out the  colonies  in  defence  of  their  priv- 
ileges." Only  twenty  public  libraries 
are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  American  Revolution, 
and  seven  of  these  were  in  Pennsylvania. 
Our  record  since  that  time  is  not  so  good. 
Pennsylvania  has  an  area  of  45,000 
square  miles,  New  Hampshire  9000 
square  miles;  that  is,-  Pennsylvania  in 
size  is  equal  to  five  New  Hampshires. 
The  census  of  1890  gives  New  Hampshire 
a  population  of  376,530,  Pennsylvania,  a 
population  of  5,258,014;  that  is,  in  popu- 
lation Pennsylvania  is  equal  to  fourteen 


New  Hampshires.  Statistics  are  not  at 
hand  to  make  other  desirable  compari- 
sons, but  a  Pennsylvania  reader  will  read- 
ily assent  to  the  statement  that  whether 
the  basis  of  comparison  be  agricultural  or 
mineral  products,  or  manufactured  arti- 
cles, Pennsylvania  will  compare  favorably 
with  New  Hampshire.  How  is  it  in  the 
matter  of  public  libraries? 

In  1896,  Pennsylvania  reported  330  li- 
braries of  more  than  1000  volumes  each, 
New  Hampshire  122,  a  ratio  of  about  3 
to  I,  although  the  ratio  in  square  miles 
is  5  to  I,  and  in  population,  14  to  i.  In 
New  Hampshire,  37  buildings  of  the 
libraries  reported  are  owned  by  the  library 
corporation,  in  Pennsylvania  47. 

New  Hampshire  reports  an  increase  of 
33  libraries  within  the  last  five  years, 
Pennsylvania  an  increase  of  one.  In  1891, 
New  Ham'pshire  had  a  library  for  every 
4328  people,  in  1896  one  for  every  3205 
people.  In  1891,  Pennsylvania  had  a 
library  for  every  15,982  people;  in  1896, 
one  for  every  17,761  people.  In  1891, 
New  Hampshire  had  73  books  for  every 
100  people,  while  Pennsylvania  had  42. 
In  1896,  New  Hampshire  had  152  books 
for  every  100  people,  Pennsylvania  had 
51.  Statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
public  library  comes  closer  to  the  com- 
mon people  in  New  Hampshire  than  in 
Pennsylvania.  Although  the  number  of 
libraries  in  these  two  states  is  in  the  ratio 
of  I  to  3,  the  value  of  the  buildings  is  in 
the  ratio  of  i  to  7.  This  implies  much 
grander  buildings  in  Pennsylvania  than 
in  New  Hampshire.  For  every  dollar 
of  permanent  endowment  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania  has  eighteen.  One 
is  led  to  suspect  that  this  means  many 
small  endowments  in  New  Hampshire^ 
and  a  few  large  endowments  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Twenty-six  per  cent,  of  New 
Hampshire's  libraries,  and  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  Pennsylvania's  libraries,  have  an 
endowment  fund.  The  largest  endow- 
ment in  New  Hampshire  is  $20,000,  the 
average  endowment  $4000.  The  largest 
endowment  in  Pennsylvania  is  $469,436, 
the  average  endowment  $40,000. 

In  1896  the  libraries  in  New  Hampshire 
received  $4, 849  for  membership  fees,  those 
in  Pennsylvania,  $74,487.  For  the  same 
year  New  Hampshire  reported  eighty- 
seven  libraries  entirely  free,  Pennsylvania 
seventy-seven. 

But  the  most  significant  statistics  of 
all  follow.  In  1896,  sixty-three  of  New 
Hampshire's    libraries    were   supported 
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by  popular  tax,  in  the  same  year  eleven 
of  Pennsylvania's  libraries  were  sup- 
ported by  popular  tax.  New  Hamp- 
shire raised  $15,154  library  money  by 
taxation,  Pennsylvania,  $600.  The  pub- 
lic library  has  not  yet  become  a  pop- 
ular thing  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  School  Directors  of  the 
State  will  take  advantage  of  the  power 
given  to  them  under  the  present  library 
law,  to  levy  a  public  library  tax.  This 
will  awaken  public  interest  in  the  library, 
for  men  take  an  interest  in  that  for  which 
they  have  made  some  sacrifice. 


TENDENCY  OF  COI.LEGE  I.IFE  .* 


DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 


1WILL  say  some  things  to  you  that  I 
would  not  let  others  &ay  against  you. 
I  was  a  boy  once,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I 
shall  hope  to  be  reckoned  with  the  boys. 
When  I  hear  a  man  talking  about  *'old 
Jordan,*'  I  know  he  means  the  river  and 
not  me. 

The  strong  man  is  the  gentleman.  The 
man  who  moves  the  world  is  the  man 
who  is  not  tainted  by  the  world's  corro- 
sion. Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  few 
Elain  things.  Prom  good  humor  there  is 
ut  a  short  step  to  vulgarity.  It  is  easy 
to  raise  a  laugh,  but  when  the  mob  laughs 
loudest  the  wise  hide  their  heads. 

My  worst  criticism  against  you,  and 
the  one  that  applies  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, is  that  I  nnd  some  carelessness  as  to 
the  honor  of  the  university.  When  a 
Stanford  man  enters  a  saloon,  a  gambling 
room,  or  a  place  of  evil,  and  carries  with 
him  his  colors,  his  college,  or  his  name, 
he  brings  disgrace  upon  himself,  his  col- 
lege, and  his  family.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  think  that  the  saloon  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  category  of  dishonor.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  melancholy  that  wine 
can  drive  away  is  that  which  wine  itself 
has  caused.  There  is  no  joy  that  leaves 
a  dark  brown  taste  in  the  mouth.  A  col- 
lege fraternity  that  is  centered  around  a 
champagne  bottle  is  a  public  nuisatice. 
I  have  been  sorry  to  see  that  betting  is 
not  under  the  ban  with  us.  Betting  is 
the  wrong  way  of  gaining  money.  It  is 
always  more  or  less  demoralizing. 

*From  an  address  before  the  students  of  Stan- 
ford University  December  8,  1697,  of  which  an 
educator  in  California  writes,  **The  best  thing 
said  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  years  '* 


The  scholar  should  be  free  and  brave, 
but  freedom  does  not  mean  the  disregard 
of  conventionality .  The  university  does 
not  prescribe  the  properties  of  social  inter- 
course, and  while  the  university  treats- 
women  in  all  ways  as  it  treats  men,  it 
does  not  make  men  of  the  women.  Their 
freedom  of  action  and  their  trust  in  their 
fellow-students  give  them  no  license  to 
cross  the  bounds  their  mothers  have  found 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  woman's* 
name. 

I  am  sorry  to  §ee  the  growth  of  college 
politics.  Students  are  more  reckless  than 
grown  men  in  doing  dishonorable  things, 
because  they  have  not  experienced  the 
consequences  of  transgression.  So  are- 
tbeir  politics  at  their  liveliest  more  cor- 
rupt than  those  of  professional  politicians. 
Sometimes  college  fraternities  have  been 
dragged  through  the  dust  by  subservience 
to  college  politics. 

Profanity  is  not  an  evidence  of  man- 
hood ;  it  is  the  choice  of  the  coarse  and 
common.  The  harm  of  profanity  is  not 
that  it  hurts  God's  feelings.  It  is  the 
man  whom  it  hurts.  It  goes  to  a  bad 
habit  of  speech  and  thought.  It  shall  not 
profit  a  man  to  be  a  football  captain  if  he 
cannot  utter  a  command  without  an  oath. 
And  now,  with  all  this,  I  am  not  one  bit 
discouraged.  I  have  faith  in  the  Stan- 
ford man  and  in  the  Stanford  woman. 
With  most  of  them  there  is  nothing  the- 
matter.  They  are  all  right  every  time, 
and  I  am  happy  in  every  service  I  can- 
ever  give. 


TRUE  TEACHER  A  QUEEN. 

•'Nobody  knows  it,  but  the  true- 
teacher  is  a  princess— a  queen. 

'*I  looked  at  the  long  lines  as  they 
came  marching  into  the  building.  'Line- 
13  '  looked  hard.  There  was  George, 
whose  stepfather  had  come  the  day  before 
expressly  to  tell  us  that  George  was  a 
•perfect  little  devil,  and  wouldn't  mind 
nobody,*  a  statement  pretty  nearly  true. 

**  Peter,  whose  mother  wished  he  would 
die,  he  was  so  mean  ;  he  kicked  her  with 
his  great  boots  and  stole  every  cent  in  the 
house. 

"James,  who  slept,  he  said,  with  their 
one  hen  in  his  bed  every  night  to  keep 
him  warm,  and  who  would  a  little  rather 
hit  a  police  officer  with  a  snow-ball  than 
any  other  inoflFensive  citizen. 

''  Hank,  who,  the  boys  said,  smoked. 
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cigar  stumps;  and  at  least  six  other 
^  characters/  who  could  not  be  influenced 
or  controlled  in  any  degree  in  their 
homes. 

**They  could  ruu  away  from  school, 
but  for  some  reason  they  did  not.  The 
truant  officer  was  a  woman,  not  young, 
who  couldn't  catch  them  if  she  tried,  and 
probably  wouldn't  try.  But  here  they 
were,  not  very  clean,  and  somewhat 
i^gg^i  marching  with  a  show  of  dignity 
into  their  room. 

''I  opened  the  door  a^  hour  later  and 
stepped  in.  Pifty-five  of  them  there  in 
the  seats;  several  girls  as  subtle  as  the 
boys,  and  quick  to  respond  if  any  sly 
mischief  promised. 

**  What  did  I  see?  Half  the  room  at 
work,  interested,  busy,  studious — ^no  at- 
tempt at  disorder,  every  child  knowing 
his  present  duty  and  doing  it. 

**  The  other  half  with  books  in  hand, 
reciting  in  clear,  pleasant  tones,  and  giv- 
ing a  close,  intelligent  attention  to  the 
teacher' s  questions.  And  there  she  stood, 
quiet,  pleasant,  strong — a  general,  a 
leader,  a  queen. 

*'  No  civic  officer  could  have  exercised 
3uch  control  among  those  'hard'  chil- 
dren. They  recognized  the  power  in  her 
personality,  and  they  simply  yielded  to  it. 

**  When  the  cities  of  this  land  once 
learn  who  are  the  real  makers  of  civiliza- 
tion, where  mothers  fail  and  fathers  are 
not,  then  the  public  school  will  be  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  teacher  will  be  canon- 
ized."— American  TecLcher, 


STORY  OF  A  PIECE  OF  COAL. 


BY  C.  B.  PATTISON. 


*'  Lily,  will  you  put  some  coal  into  the 
grate,"  said  mamma. 

Lily  took  the  tongs  and  placed  several 
pieces  of  the  shininc^  **  black  diamonds*'  on 
the  fire.  As  she  did  so,  a  little  piece  broke 
off  and  rattled  down  on  the  hearth. 

**  This  old  black  coal!*'  exclaimed  Lily. 

**You  should  be  more  careful,"  said 
mamma,  *'  but  now  place  that  little  piece  of 
coal  on  the  table  and  ask  it  to  tell  you  the 
history  of  its  life.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
-find  it  a  very  interest! ngr  story.** 

**I  am  sure  I  would  like  to  hear  it, 
mamma,"  said  Lily. 

•*  Then  bring  your  chair  close  to  mine  and 
I  will  tell  vou  the  story  that  the  piece  of  coal 
has  told  tnose  who  have  known  and  studied 
it  for  a  long  time.  But  while  I  talk  you 
must  imagine  that  it  is  the  little  piece  of 
coal  here  on  the  table  that  is  telling  you  its 
story.** 


Lily  was  a  great  story-lover,  and  she  was 
sure  that,  although  told  by  a  black  little 
pie^e  of  coal,  it  must  be  very  interesting. 
So  she  drew  her  chair  close  to  her  mother, 
and  leaning  her  head  upoe  her  hand  she 
awaited  the  story  of  the  coal. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  a  swamp?"  began  the 
little  piece  of  coal.  **  If  you  have,  and  have 
observed  it  closely,  you  have  seen  the  first  of 
me.  For  many,  many  ages  ago  the  swamp 
was  my  home.  My  nrst  home.  And  such 
a  queer  home  you  will  think  it !  'Large?* 
Yes,  very  large,  much  larger  than  the  great 
Dismal  Swamp  which  perhaps  you  may  have 
seen.  Indeed,  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
land  was  swampy  in  those  times.  It  was  a 
very  large  home,  you  think,  but  I  did  not 
wander  around  in  it.  The  blackish  water 
was  all  about  me.  Queer  trees  grew  around. 
Not  such  trees  as  you  are  used  to  seeing.  No 
great  broad-leavecl  oaks,  no  tall  hickories,  no 
palms,  no  cedars.  Such  trees  can  not  live 
with  their  roots  in  the  water.  But  instead 
of  these  there  were  plants  much  like  our 
ferns  and  club  mosses,  growing  to  the  size 
of  small  trees.  They  were  very  thick 
over  the  swamp,  making  my  home  a 
very  dark,  dreary  place.  And  then  the 
animals  that  lived  at  this  time !  How  differ- 
ent from  those  you  see  around  you  every 
day,  or  such  as  you  see  at  the  zoological 
gardens  which  you  visit.  Think  of  it !  No 
birds  of  any  kind,  no  serpents,  no  squirrels, 
no  lions — in  short,  only  a  few  species  of  such 
insects  as  cockroaches,  spiders,  and  scorp- 
ions ;  and  a  lizard-like  animal  resembling 
our  waterdogs  or  salamanders.  No  animals 
with  voices,  so  that  the  only  sounds  that 
broke  the  silence  of  those  shady  wastes,  were 
the  sounds  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  the 
fall  of  branches,  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
upon  the  rocky  and  lonesome  shore,  or  the 
thunders  of  the  heavens  ;  and  no  ear  to  hear 
such  sounds  as  there  were  save  of  a  few  low 
insects.  *A  queer  world,*  you  think.  Yes 
it  would  have  been  a  queer  world  to  you, 
but  this  was  long  ages  before  there  were  any 
human  beings  on  our  earth.  But  such  was 
my  early  home.  And  what  was  I  ?  Alwavs 
the  same  black  coal  I  am  now,  you  think  ? 
No,  I  was  a  part  of  the  growing  trees  and 
moss.  Yes.  I  knew  you  would  smile  when 
I  told  you  that  I— dusty,  black  chunk  of  coal 
that  I  am — ^was  once  a  part  of  the  fresh  green 
leaves  and  branches.  But  such  I  was,  and 
the  wonderful  change  by  which  I  came  to  be 
the  piece  of  black  coal  you  now  see,  is  the 
story  I  have  now  to  tell  you. 

'*  Along  with  other  parts  of  the  trees  and 
smaller  plants,  the  leaves,  branches,  and 
even  whole  trunks,  I  fell  into  the  blackish 
water  which  spread  over  the  whole  swamp. 
Now  you  have  seen  how  plants  which  die 
and  fall  on  the  dry  lana  rot  away.  You 
have  seen  where  the  trunks  of  large  trees 
have  lain  and  decayed  and  the  grass  has  be- 
gun to  grow  aeain  and  only  a  few  scattered 
fragments  of  the  wood  remain  to  tell  that  a 
large  tree  lay  there.    But  when  plants  lie 
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l>eneath  the  water  no  such  a  thing  as  this 
happens.  Myself  and  all  the  other  pieces  of 
plants  which  lay  about  me  did  not  decay, 
out  only  softened  and  turned  black.  And 
here  in  this  queer  place  I  found  that  for  a 
long  time  before,  year  after  year,  the  leaves 
and  branches  had  been  falling  into  this 
water  and  changing  into  a  soft,  black  mass 
of  matter  like  the  '*  peat  **  of  the  swamps  of 
this  day,  which  in  some  countries  the  peo- 
ple now  use  for  fuel.  And  soon  I,  myself, 
was  a  part  of  this  great  mass  of  peaty 
matter.  This  was  my  first  change  on  my 
way  from  plant  to  coal.  But  the  long  years 
of  my  life  in  darkness  had  just  begun.  It 
was  as  the  morning  to  the  day.  For  a  long 
time  I  lay  as  part  of  this  peat,  and  more 
leaves  and  branches  had  fallen  into  the 
water  upon  me  and  around  me ;  and  they, 
too,  haa  been  changed  into  peat. 

**  But  after  a  long  time  the  land  began  to 
waver  and  sink  slowly  down.  Slowly,  very 
slowly,  year  after  year,  the  land  sank  lower 
and  lower  and  let  the  water  of  the  sea  spread 
over  us.  The  great  ocean  of  water  rolled 
above  us,  leaving  us  far  down  in  the  dark, 
and  the  currents  of  the  water  brought  mud 
and  sand  from  the  shore  and  the  nvers* 
mouths,  and  spread  over  us  until  all  the  peat 
was  buried  beneath  a  thick  layer  of  this 
ground-up  rock.  Layer  after  layer  was  laid 
over  us  until  it  became  so  solid  that  it  was  a 
S^at  layer  of  rock.  And  the  weight  of  the 
water  and  rock  pres.sed  the  particles  of  peat 
into  a  more  solid  state  and  we  became  a 
Icind  of  brown  coal  or  lignite.  This  was  the 
second  step  in  our  transformation  from 
l>ranch  to  coal. 

*'  But  the  rock  above  us  continued  to  ac- 
cumulate and  the  pressure  and  heat  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth  hastened  our  change  to 
a  still  harder  and  blacker  coal,  which  is 
known  among  miners  as  bituminous  coal. 
And  now,  had  we  been  permitted  to  remain 
where  we  were,  still  further  pressure  and 
lieat  would  have  changed  us  into  a  still 
liarder  coal  known  as  anthracite,  and  finally 
into  graphite  or  plumbago,  that  peculiar 
substance,  so  unlike  either  wood  or  coal, 
which  is  used  in  making  the  **black  lead'*  of 
our  pencils,  and  the  chemist's  crucible 
which  is  to  withstand  great  heat.  But  in- 
stead of  remaining  longer  under  the  sea  I 
found  myself  with  all  my  companions  slowly 
rising  upwards.  After  long  ages  T  learned 
the  rocks  above  me  were  dry  land  instead  of 
sea-bottom,  that  there  was  a  good  soil  upon 
them,  and  that  trees  and  plants  grew  above 
me  quite  unlike  those  of  which  I  was  once  a 
part. 

**  And  then  after  a  time  the  miners  came 
and  dug  down  into  the  dark  earth,  and 
1  was  taken  out  among  tons  of  other  coal 
which  was  shipped  all  over  the  country  on 
great  barges  down  the  rivers,  or  over  the 
land  on  the  long  lines  of  railroad.  And  so, 
liere  I  am  to  bum  and  flicker  over  the  grate 
and  warm  and  cheer  your  cosy  little  room." 
— Intelligence. 


SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  DR. 
HIGBEE. 
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|NE  day  a  little  boy  who  was  deeply 

'  absorbed  in  his  toys  had  his  attention 
arrested  by  hearing  the  name,  Dr.  Hig- 
bee,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion that  was  being  carried  on  in  the 
room.  It  was  a  new  name  to  the  boy. 
He  had  never  heard  it  before,  and 
strangely  enough  it  had  a  sort  of  magic 
sound  in  his  ears.  He  was  curious  to 
know  who  Dr.  Higbee  was,  and  where  he 
lived,  and  what  he  did. 

A  few  years  later  that  same  boy  was 
ushered  into  Dr.  Higbee*s  presence  in  his 
study  at  Mercersburg.  Books  without 
number,  seemingly,  lined  the  four  walls 
of  the  room.  Sedate  and  learned  pro- 
fessors were  sitting  aronnd  in  dignified 
attitudes.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  the 
distinguished  Doctor.  He  took  the  boy 
warmly  by  the  hand,  kindly  asked  him 
several  questions  touching  his  advance- 
ment in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  then  as- 
signed him  to  the  Third  Preparatory 
Class.  For  five  years  these  two  were  as- 
sociated together,  along  with  others,  in 
the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil.  Their 
acquaintance  grew  with  the  years,  and  so 
did  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
younger  for  the  older,  reaching  on  out 
into  after-life,  when  college  associations 
were  broken  up.  And  it  lingers  still — 
this  high  regard — as  a  sweet  memory,  be- 
coming increasingly  precious  as  time 
steals  away. 

Only  once  did  the  student  have  the  de- 
lightful privilege  of  entertaining  the  be- 
loved college  president  in  his  own  home. 
He  was  a  most  agreeable  guest,  making 
himself  perfectly  at  home,  and  putting 
everybody  at  their  ease.  He  remained 
over  Sunday  and  preached  in  the  Kellar 
church.  It  was  a  most  charming  Sun- 
day morning  in  mid-summer.  A  shower 
the  day  before  had  laid  the  dust,  and 
cooled  the  air,  and  clothed  all  nature  in  a 
garb  of  freshness  akin  to  spring-time 
beauty.  At  the  Doctor's  suggestion  he 
and  **  his  boy,"  as  he  always  called  him, 
walked  on  ahead  of  the  carriage.  Down 
the  shady  road  they  walked,  through 
the  little  village  and  on  up  the  **  turn- 
pike "  in  the  direction  of  the  church,  and 
as  they  walked  they  talked,  or  rather  he 
talked,  ''as  friend  talketh  with  friend.*' 
They  came  to  a  tiny    brooklet   whose 
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sparkling  waters  invited  a  walk  along  its 
grassy  banks.  ''  Let  us  walk  through 
this  little  Vale  of  Tempe, ' '  he  said.  Pres- 
ently he  paused  and  looking  over  at  the 
mountain  a  mile  or  two  away,  towering 
so  high  in  its  majestic  grandeur,  so  per- 
fect in  outline,  each  tree  standing  out  in 
bold  relief  in  the  pure  morning  atmos- 
phere, he  exclaimed,  '*  That's  a  magnifi- 
cent sight.  I  like  to  stand  and  look  up. 
I  seldom  care  to  be  up  and  look  down." 
So  Humboldt  stood  one  day  and  looked, 
and  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to  be- 
hold so  perfect  a  sight. 

By  and  by  the  carriage  came  along  and 
the  pedestrians  rode  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  the  little  church. 

The  sermon  that  morning  was  based 
upon  the  text:  **Ye  are  complete  in 
Him."  It  was  the  first  and  only  time 
that  audience  ever  listened  to  Dr.  Higbee. 
And  they  gave  diligent  heed  to  the  things 
that  were  spoken.  **The  richest  legacy 
a  fond  mother  can  bestow,"  said  the 
preacher,  **is  to  teach  her  child  to  softly 
lisp  the  sweet  accents  of  the  little  child's 
prayer :  *  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.'  " 

If  a  Mercersburg  student  were  to  be 
asked  the  question  where  Dr.  Higbee  ex- 
celled and  appeared  at  his  best,  in  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  recitation  room,  he  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  answer.  He  was  just  as 
brilliant  here  as  he  was  eloquent  there. 
Versatility  of  talent  was  his  striking  char- 
acteristic. It  seemed  as  though  he  could 
turn  his  mind  to  anything  and  quickly 
grasp  the  whole  problem. 

Possibly  the  class  of  '79  was  the  most 
highly  favored  of  all  classes  in  having 
more  hours  under  Dr.  Higbee.  He  heard 
this  class  for  a  while  in  calculus.  Some 
of  them  were  exceedingly  slow  to  under- 
stand Differentiation.  After  explaining 
the  subject  at  length  by  word  of  mouth, 
he  asked  one  student  whether  he  under- 
stood. The  young  man  shook  his  head. 
*  *  Well,  you  mv^t  understand, ' '  the  Doctor 
said,  and  he  sprang  to  the  blackboard, 
and  with  lightning  rapidity  worked  out  a 
problem  by  that  method,  making  it  all  so 
plain  that  the  scales  fell  from  the  dullest 
mathematical  eyes  and  they  saw  clearly. 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  precious  hours 
spent  under  his  instruction  reading  the 
touching  pastorals  of  Virgil  and  Theo- 
critus— Dr.  Higbee' s  favorites  among  the 
classics — and  hearing  his  charming  trans- 
lations of  the  same ! 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to 
appear  before  the  Doctor  and  the  whole 


college  with  an  essay  or  oration,  or  a  de- 
clamation. Many  a  young  elocutionist 
found  his  knees  and  his  voice  failing  him 
in  the  trying  hour  when  his  turn  came. 
But  the  most  capable  of  critics  was  never 
harsh  with  his  students.  He  made  all 
allowances.  And  surely  it  must  have 
been  encouragement  enough  to  last  a  life- 
time to  hear  from  his  lips — as  one  did 
hear — the  highest  of  encomiums,  *'That 
production  is  as  clear  as  crystal,"  or  as 
another  heard  with  unspeakable  gratifi- 
cation, **  Your 'tx)mposition  was  carefully 
written — good  all  the  way  through.  I 
have  no  criticisms  to  make." 

The  influence  that  went  out  from  Dr. 
Higbee  was  most  deeply  felt,  perhaps,  in 
the  college  chapel.  The  most  indifferent 
student  realized  the  sacredness  of  the 
place,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  hour, 
when  he  sat  under  the  preaching  of  this 
great  pulpit  orator.  The  gospel  he 
preached  was  recognized  as  the  very 
power  of  God  and  wisdom  of  God;  it  left 
its  lasting  impress  upon  the  souls  of  his 
hearers.  Invariably,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, he  preached  without  manuscript  and 
without  notes.  The  exception  was  an 
Easter  sermon  written  out  evidently  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  read,  as  only  he 
could  read,  word  for  word.  It  was  a 
veritable  model  of  diction,  and  sounded 
''sweet  and  musical  as  Apollo's  lute." 

Dr.  Higbee  seemed  to  enlist  all  the 
powers  of  his  being  in  his  pulpit  efforts, 
and  he  carried  his  audience  ^ong  with 
him,  so  that  his  preaching  was,  as  he 
once  expressed  himself  somewhere,  like 
"soul  addressing  soul,  mind  speaking  to 
mind,  and  heart  beating  in  unison  with 
heart."  He  despised  all  ostentation  in 
the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  and  had  the  high- 
est regard  for  modest  worth.  *  *  Pigmies, '  * 
he  used  to  say,  "  are  pigmies  still,  though 
perched  on  Alps;  and  pyramids  are  pyra- 
mids in  vales."  And  when  his  thoughts 
would  turn  upon  the  **  ungodly  "  men  of 
this  world  and  the  **  ungodly  deeds  which 
they  have  ungodly  committed,"  he  would 
exclaim  in  Virgil's  language  of  execra- 
tion, with  all  the  power  of  emphatic  ut- 
terance:  **  Procul,  procul,  este  profani!" 

There  is  to-day  a  goodly  company  of 
men  filling  various  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  usefulness  in  this  fair  land  who 
look  back  to  college  days  at  dear  old 
Mercersburg  as  the  best  days,  if  not  the 
happiest,  of  their  lives.  In  the  **  Mount- 
ain Village"  was  laid  the  foundation 
which  has  made  them  all  they  are  and  all 
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they  hope  to  be.  Some  of  these  men  are 
still  in  life's  green  spring  and  go  in  the 
full  strength  of  years ;  some  have  already 
passed  beyond  the  meridian  ;  they  all  are 
botmd  together  by  common  ties,  and 
cherish  the  same  tender  recollections. 
And  the  most  endearing  of  all  these  mem- 
ories are  those  which  cluster  about  the 
life  and  teaching  and  name  of  the  beloved 
and  sainted  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  \'— Reformed 
Church  Messenger, 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE.  VENTILATION, 
HEATING,  ETC.* 


BY  JOHN  PRICK  JACKSON. 


THE  subject  to  which  I  have  been  assigned, 
and  which  has  been  so  ably  opened  by  my 
predecessors,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that'  can  be  considered  by  us  as  a  School 
Directors'  Association.  An  accepted  defini- 
tion of  hvgiene  is  **  the  branch  of  medical 
science  that  relates  to  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  health  both  in  individuals 
and  communities,"  while  ''sanitary  safe- 
guards" are  those  conditions  "promotive 
or  protective  of  health."  Since  this  defini- 
tion of  the  subject  covers  so  wide  a  field,  I 
•consider  mvself  at  liberty  to  touch  upon  a 
large  number  of  the  principal  conditions 
that  materially  affect  the  nealth  of  the 
ischool  children,  and  will,  therefore,  ask  ^ou 
to  consider  very  briefly  the  ventilation, 
lieating,  lightinj^  and  plumbing  of  school- 
liouses,  the  position  of  the  buildings,  the 
desks  and  seats,  the  play  rooms  and  play 
erounds,  the  fifenerai  cleanliness  of  the 
Duilding,  cleanliness  of  the  persons  and 
'Clothing  of  the  pupils,  and  the  proper  use 
of  all  sanitary  apparatus  after  it  has  been 
installed.  I  veiy  carefully  abstain  from 
touching  upon  precautions  for  the  isolation 
and  prevention  of  contagious  diseases,  as 
the  treatment  of  this  extremely  important 
subject  evidently  belongs  to  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  deserves  an  ex- 
tended discussion  in  itself. 

I  shall  refer  entirely  to  the  sanitary  prob- 
lems to  be  encountered  by  the  directors  of 
the  rural  districts  and  small  towns,  to  the 
ranks  of  which  I  belong.  In  the  cities  the 
large  school-houses  can  be  planned  and 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  best 
architectural  and  enKineeriBg  skill  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  should,  therefore,  not  fail  to  be 
so  constructed  as  in  all  points  to  conduce  to 
the  best  health  conditions  of  the  pupils. 
Moreover,  in  the  cities  the  supervision  of 
the  school  is  by  a  well  paid  and  competent 
principal,  who  is  not  only  trained  m  his 
scholastic  duties,  but  also  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  preservation  of  the  health  ot  the 

^  Paper  read  before  the  State  Association  of  School 
Directors,  at  Harrisburg,  Pebruary  10, 1898.  by  Prof.  John 
J4ercc  Jackson,  of  PenusyWania  State  College. 


children  under  his  care.  Therefore,  if  the 
school  directors  of  our  cities  are  careful  in 
the  selection  of  their  architect  and  principal, 
they  have  safely  shifted  from  their  own 
shoulders  the  great  burden  of  responsibility 
for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  school. 

In  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts  we 
find  a  very  different  state  of  affairs.  A  well 
trained  eneineer  and  architect  is  not  to  be 
had,  and  the  principal  of  schools  does  not 
exist.  The  county  superintendent  is  sup- 
posed to  take  the  place  of  supervising  prin- 
cipal, but  on  account  of  the  large  territory 
and  the  ^eat  number  of  schools  under  his 
supervision  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give 
the  requisite  attention  to  the  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  each  school.  This  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  directors  themselves  to 
settle  the  arrangements  of  ventilation,  heat- 
ing, plumbing,  etc.  Also,  as  our  rural 
teachers  are  paid  but  from  $26.00  to  $35.00 
per  month  for  a  six  months'  term,  they  can 
scarcelv  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  handling  of  the  sanitary  ar- 
raneements  of  the  school  so  as  to  preserve 
the  l>^st  conditions.  Therefore,  the  respon- 
sibility of  lading  down  carefully  consioered 
and  detailed  instructions  to  the  teachers  for 
their  government  in  these  matters,  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  directors;  and  fol- 
lowing upon  this,  it  is  y^xy  necessary  that 
the3r  should  see  that  sUch  instructions  are 
carried  out. 

Ventilation  and  Heating.^ln  most  of  our 
one  and  two  room  school  houses  the  heating 
is  done  by  so  called  air-tight  stoves,  and  no 
arrangements  are  made  for  ventilation.  In 
houses  of  from  three  to  six  rooms  the  heat- 
ing is  by  hot-air  furnaces,  steam  or  hot 
water,  and  where  ventilation  is  installed  it 
is  much  too  often  insufficient  or  defective  in 
design.  Very  often  the  size  of  the  class- 
rooms is  proportioned  to  hold  a  certain 
number  of  seats,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  proper  cubical  contents  per 
pupil. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  has  pro- 
bably been  strongly  impressed  upon  every 
delegate  to  the  Convention,  where  on  enter- 
ing a  school  house  in  winter,  when  the 
windows  are  of  necessity  closed,  he  is  met 
with  an  atmosphere  of  so  bad  an  odor  and  so 
stale  that  his  luvgs  rebel.  The  transit  from 
the  outer  air  to  a  well  ventilated  school  room 
should  not  cause  any  unpleasant  sensation. 
The  effect  of  this  used-up,  contaminated 
atmosphere  is  recognized  as  a  serious  injury 
to  the  school  children  by  all  who  have  given 
the  matter  careful  attention.  The  children 
after  being  in  the  room  for  a  time  become 
drowsv,  listless  and  sluggish,  leaving  the 
school  at  the  end  of  the  day  with  a  serious 
loss  of  vitality.  Constant  immersion  in 
such  as  atmosphere,  dav  by  day,  gradually 
weakens  both  pupils  and  teacher  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  require  a  much  higher 
temperature  than  is  proper  for  a  human 
being  in  good  physical  condition. 

Dr.  Billings  summarizes  the  alternations 
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experienced  by  the  air  of  overheated, 
crowded,  poorly  ventilated  apartments  as 
being:  "(i)  A  slight  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  oxygen.  (2)  An  increase  in  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acia,  and  along  with  it 
the  organic  pollution  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  perspiration  and  epithelium 
on  tne  surface  ol  the  body,  and  from  gastric 
and  intestinal  digestion  and  decomposition. 
(3)  Elevation  of  its  temperature  and  addi- 
tion of  moisture.  (4)  The  addition  of  solid 
particles,  upon  which  may  be  deposited 
either  innocent  or  disease  producing  bac- 
teria, for  the  most  part  the  former.*' 

Or  in  a  few  words,  ill  ventilation  so 
changes  the  air  as  to  ensure  serious  loss  of 
vitality,  and  in  addition  so  pollutes  it  as  to 
render  it  an  excellent  breeder  of  diseases. 

The  query  naturally  arises  here  as  to 
what  are  the  general  requirements  for  good 
heating  and  ventilation.  The  school  law  of 
Massachusetts  answers  the  question  as  far 
as  amount  of  air  to  be  delivered  per  pupil, 
draughts,  and  temperature  are  concerned, 
in  terms  which  are  generally  commended  : 
*•  This  State  requires  that  thirty  cubic  feet 
of  properlv  warmed  fresh  air  be  supplied  for 
each  pupil,  and  an  equal  amount  of  foul  air 
removed  from  the  school-room  per  minute, 
without  subjecting  the  pupils  to  objection- 
able draughts  ;  that  tne  temperature  be 
maintainea  seventy  degrees  during  the  cold- 
est weather  at  any  point  in  the  room  at  the 
level  of  the  breatning  line  of  the  pupils. 
The  carbonic  acid  test  should  not  give  more 
than  eight  parts  in  ten  thousand  of  air." 

The  cubic  contents  of  the  school-room  is 
important  in  order  to  give  the  requisite 
amount  of  fresh  air  to  each  pupil  without 
creating  undue  draughts.  New  York  Citv 
allows  125  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil, 
which  should  be  considered  a  minimum; 
where  forced  ventilation  is  not  used  much 
greater  space  should  be  given— the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  giving  500  cubic  feet  per 
pupil  as  proper,  which  seems  a  more  than 
liberal  allowance.  Knowing  the  cubic  vol- 
ume of  the  room  under  consideration,  regis- 
ters for  admitting  fresh  air  or  expelling  foul 
should  have  an  area  that  will  pass  the 
necessary  air  at  a  speed  not  greater  than 
three  or  four  feet  per  second.  •*This,**  says* 
Marble  in  an  excellent  government  report, 
**  is  about  four  times  greater  than  is  usually 
allowed.**  I  suppose  we  have  all  seen  ven- 
tilation registers  so  ridiculously  small  com- 
pared to  the  size  of  the  room  as  to  make  one 
speculate  as  to  their  purpose.  The  hot  and 
cold  air  flues  should  not  ordinarily  be  more 
than  a  third  less  than  the  area  of  the  venti- 
lating register. 

Warmed  fresh  air  should  enter  a  school- 
room above  the  level  of  the  pupils*  heads, 
while  the  foul  air  should  be  witharawn  from 
the  floor.  A  ceiling  foul  air  register  may 
be  used  for  airing  the  room  after  school 
hours,  but  will  draw  off  the  air  intended  for 
the  pupils*  lungs  with  absolute  surety  if 
left  open  during  school  hours. 


To  begin  with  the  one  and  two-room  coun- 
try school-houses— do  we  find  proper  ar- 
rangements for  ventilation  which  conform 
with  the  above  general  principles  ?  The  an- 
swer will  be  emphatically,  no,  in  the  case 
of  a  majority  of  the  schools.  The  "air- 
tight** stove  greatly  overheats  the  air  close 
to  it  and  does  not  sufficiently  warm  that  at 
a  distance.  Fresh  air  comes  in  where  it 
can  through  cracks,  and  foul  air  goes  out  in 
the  same  way,  which  usually  results  in  the 
foul  air  retaining  its  place  in  the  room,  to 
be  rebreathed  over  and  over  a^n.  If  the 
stove  is  imperfect  or  too  small  it  mav  add  a 
very  serious  quota  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
the  impurities  arising  from  the  breathing 
and  excretions  of  the  pupils.  Can  these 
conditions  be  changed  ?  Very  easily  and  at 
small  expense.  Stoves  may  now  be  bought 
in  the  market  that  have  a  hollow  drum 
about  the  fire-box  from  which  can  be  carried 
to  the  outside  air  a  hermetically  sealed  duct 
through  which  fresh  air  is  ilrawn  in  and 
forced  from  the  top  of  the  drum  into  the 
room.  The  stove  also  has  a  flue  attached 
with  a  register  at  the  floor,  which  draws 
off  the  foul  air  and  carries  it  to  a  flue  by  the 
chimney. 

If  the  directors  think  it  not  expedient  to 

go  to  the  expense  of  a  new  stove,  they  may 
ave  a  drum  costing  but  a  few  dollars  Dlaccd 
around  the  stove  and  extending  a  foot  or 
two  above  it.  This  drum  should  have  a  tin 
or  iron  duct  leading  from  its  base  to  the 
outer  air.  If  this  duct  be  large  enough  suf- 
ficient fresh  air  will  enter  the  room  to  fur- 
nish each  pupil  twenty  or  thirty  cubic  feet 
or  more  per  minute.  Moreover,  such  an 
arrangement  will  protect  those  near  the 
stove  from  intense  heat,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  distribute  the  heated  air  that  the 
whole  room  will  be  at  a  nearly  equal  tem- 
perature. Having  the  pure  air  in,  the  next 
thing  is  to  eet  tne  impure  air  out.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  building  a  flue  beside 
the  chimney  and  opening  it  to  the  room  by 
.  a  register  placed  at  the  floor,  or  if  this  is  not 
done,  as  a  less  substantial  substitute  a  tin 
or  sheet  iron  pipe  with  re^ster  at  the  floor 
may  surround  the  stove-pipe  and  enter  the 
smoke  flue.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  put 
in,  in  this  way,  a  quite  efficient  ventilating 
apparatus  at  an  expense  of  a  few  dollars. 
The  school  directors  who  will  not  agree  to 
make  the  small  expenditure  reouired  for 
giving  the  pupils  pure  air  to  breathe  should 
be  considered  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense. 

SThis  heater  will  be  shown  by  one  of  the 
[rawings  to  accompany  the  pamphlet  to  be 
issued  by  the  Department.] 

In  school-houses  of  from  two  to  six  rooms 
it  is  advisable  to  have  a  cellar,  in  which 
case  there  are  two  methods  of  heating  to 
choose  from.  First,  by  hot  air.  In  this 
method  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
furnace  be  large  enough  to  do  its  work  with- 
out forcing,  and  that  it  be  of  homogeneous 
material,  having  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber of  joints;  these  requirements  are  neces- 
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sary  to  prevent  the  passage  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  the  fire  box  into  the  fresh  air  sup- 

Sly.  A  positively  air-tight  fresh-air  con- 
uctor  should  be  carried  from  the  outside  air 
to  the  heater.  It  should  be  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  house.  All  registers  and  flues 
should  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions for  quantity  of  air  and  temperature 
^ven  earlier.  Each  warm-air  duct  supplv- 
ing  a  class  room  should  have  an  air-tignt 
flue  connected  with  the  outside  air  and  con- 
trolled from  the  room.  This  is  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  change  the  temperature  without 
closing  the  registers.  Closin^^  the  register 
cuts  on  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  a  condition 
that  should  never  be  i^ermitted.  [See  forth- 
coming pamphlet  for  illustration.] 

Secona  method  :  Bv  indirect  steam  or  hot 
water.  In  this  method  indirect  radiators 
for  steam  or  hot  water  are  placed  in  sheet- 
iron  boxes  in  the  basement  under  each  room , 
and  from  these  boxes  run  air-tight  pipes  to 
the  outer  air  and  heat-supply  ducts  to  the 
room  directly  above.  The  room  supply 
ducts  should  nave  cold  air  connection,  as  in 
furnace  heating,  so  that  the  room  tempera- 
ture may  be  maintained  at  the  proper  point 
without  dosinf^  the  registers.  This  latter 
method  of  heating  is,  I  believe,  the  best,  as 
all  dangler  of  carbonic  acid  gas  mixing  with 
the  air  is  eliminated.  In  both  the  furnace 
and  steam  methods  the  foul  air  should  be 
carried  off  by  means  of  registers  in  or  near 
the  floor,  and  by  connecting  each  room 
separately  to  a  ventilating  shaft  or  flue 
running  up  beside  the  chimney.  If  the  heat 
of  the  chimney  does  not  set  up  sufficient 
draught,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  warm 
weather,  it  is  well  to  have  a  small  stove  or 
lamp  in  the  bottom  of  the  ventilating  flue 
to  force  a  drau|[ht.  The  floor  register  may 
be  connected  with  the  flue  by  duct  or  double 
joist  floor.  [See  forthcoming  pamphlet  for 
illustration.] 

The  cost  of  construction  and  the  amount 
of  fuel  required  are  much  greater  than  where 
no  arrangements  are  made  for  ventilating, 
but  the  money  expended  will  be  returned 
multifold  in  the  increased  physical  and 
mental  vigor  of  our  school  children. 

Plumbing  and  Sewerage, — In  the  smaller 
country  sdiool-houses  there  is  usually  no 
water  supply  and  sewerage  system,  which 
relieves  them  of  the  danger  of  escaping 
poisonous  sewer  gases,  due  to  syphoning 
traps,  leaking  pipes,  etc.  In  these  small 
country  schools  the  almost  universal  practice 
has  been  to  place  the  closets  a  distance  from 
the  school-house,  and  I  shall  consider  that 
a  necessary  condition,  though  it  is  bad  in 
several  respects.  The  closets  should  be 
warmed,  and  accessible  to  the  pupils  with- 
out exposure.  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  plans 
for  a  |iioo  single-room  school-house,  ar- 
ranged to  include  the  closets  admirably,  if 
fitted  up  on  the  dry  closet  principle.  If  the 
closets  are  away  from  the  building,  covered 
walks  should  if  possible  lead  from  the 
school  entrance  to  them.    These  outbuild- 


ings, instead  of  being  put  up  by  a  carpenter 
on  his  own  devices,  snould  be  constructed 
with  extreme  care.  A  deep  vault  to  be 
cleansed  once  a  year  should  not  be  used,  but 
rather  sheet  iron  receptacles  well  painted, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  eacn  week,, 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  A  large  ventilating 
shaft,  opening  below  the  seat,  should  run  up 
at  the  back  of  the  closet,  with  an  outlet 
through  slats  or  register  near  the  roof. 
The  inside  of  the  closet  room  should  be 
ainted  a  light  color,  including 
seats,  in  the  interest  of  clean- 


the  floor  and 

liness.  A  box  of  earth  or  sand  should  be 
maintained  in  each  closet  for  the  use  of  oc- 
cupants, and  at  the  end  of  each  day's  session 
the  janitor  or  teacher  should  be  required  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  receptacle 
with  earth.  The  seat  should  also  be  washed 
with  carbolic  soap  each  day,  and  the  entire 
closet  be  maintained  scrupulously  clean. 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Philbrick  says  concerning 
this  latter  point  that  **  cleanliness  is  not 
only  of  importance  in  its  effects  upon  the 
health  of  the  pupils,  but  as  an  agent  for 
elevating  and  moralizing  in  its  influence 
upon  their  character. ' '  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this.  Pew  habits  do  more  to  lower  the 
moral  standard  and  cleanliness  of  children 
than  to  allow  carelessness  in  these  matters. 
Yet  there  are  few  things  that  are  more 
neglected.  The  directors  dislike  to  enforce 
an  unpleasant  duty,  and  the  teachers  or 
janitors  are  disinclined  to  perform  such  du- 
ties. But  I  believe  that  the  directors  of  those 
schools  where  especial  care  is  given  will 
testify  that  where  the  teachers  are  strenu- 
ously and  continuously  required  to  teach 
and  explain  proper  usage  to  their  pupils, 
and  the  Janitors  fully  appreciate  their  re- 
sponsibility, the  whole  school  come  to^ 
adopt  proper  and  cleanly  ways,  and  learn  to 
be  disgusted  with  filth  and  carelessness. 

One  other  point,  the  closets  should  never 
be  foul  smelline;  if  they  are,  something  is 
wrong,  and  it  should  be  investigated.  At 
least  once  a  week  a  good  disinfectant,  such 
as  chloride  of  lime,  should  be  liberally  used 
to  aid  the  earth  box  in  its  work. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  larger 
school  houses,  those  in  small  towns,  we  find 
the  closets  within  these  buildings,  including 
wash  basins,  etc.  This  arrangement  permits 
the  heating  of  the  lavatory  rooms,  but  makes 
especial  care  necessary  to  prevent  the  influx 
of  gases  that  may  easily  result  in  terrible 
epidemics,  and  are  certain  to  steal  the  vital- 
ity and  energy  of  all  who  breathe  the  polluted ' 
atmosphere.  These  gases  may  not  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  smell. 

One  of  two  general  methods  should  be 
adopted ;  one  of  the  flushing  systems  or  one 
of  the  dry  closet  systems. 

In  reference  to  the  flushing  systems  I  wish 
to  again  quote  from  Mr.  Philbrick:  **  Plumb- 
ing fixtures  should  in  all  cases  be  arranged 
as  compactly  as  possible.  They  should  be 
near  the  wall  of  the  building,  so  as  to  be 
lighted  and  aired  by  a  near  window  in  this  - 
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wall;  the  water  closets  should  in  all  cases 
have  traps  above  the  floor,  and  have  their 
water  supplied  from  a  small  separate  tank 
over  each  closet.  The  common  snort  hopper 
patterns  are  the  best  for  such  places,  and 
lead  traps  are  preferable  to  iron  ones,  be- 
<:ause  smoother  and  cleaner.  A  separate 
trap  should  be  provided  for  each  closet,  sink, 
or  bowl,  and  each  trap  should  have  a  venti- 
lating air  pipe  from  near  its  top.  These  air 
pipes  should  all  be  branched  into  a  vertical 
pipe  of  three  inches  diameter  along  the  soil 

Sipe  bv  Y  branches,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
rain  n-eely,  and  this  vertical  air  pipe  may 
be  branched  into  the  soil  pipe  by  a  Y  located 
above  the  highest  receptacle  for  drainage.*' 
The  soil  pipe  should  never  be  less  than  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  should  extend  a 
sufficient  distance  through  the  roof,  the  end 
being  left  entirely  open.  If  using  cast  iron 
soil  pipe  it  should  be  thoroughly  tested; 
wrought  iron  is  better.  The  sewerage  in 
most  of  these  schools  runs  into  cess  pools. 
The  cess  pool  should  empty  without  trouble 
and  should  have  a  vent  pipe  extending 
through  its  cover  several  feet  into  the  air. 
The  sewer  pipe  passing  from  the  cess  pool 
should  be  trapped  outside  of  the  building 
and  joined  to  the  iron  soil  pipe  entering  the 
building.  This  trap  should  be  connected  on 
its  house  side  with  a  vent  pipe  to  the  fresh 
air  which  circulates  through  the  house  sys- 
tem of  soil  pipes  and  passes  out  above  the 
roof.  If  the  plumbing  is  put  in  in  this 
manner,  the  local  vents  relieve  all  pressure 
on  the  closet  or  basin  traps  and  prevent 
syphoning,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cir- 
culation of  fresh  air  keeps  the  pipe  in  a 
fairly  healthy  condition,  but  it  is  aa\*isable 
to  use  in  every  trap  as  an  additional  pre- 
caution a  good  disinfectant  once  a  week." 

Where  water  is  cheap  the  trough  closets 
are  rather  advised  ;  in  which  case  a  single 
trough  runs  under  the  seats  and  is  auto- 
matically flushed  every  few  minutes.  In 
small  schools,  however,  the  single  closets 
are  satisfactory  if  the  janitor  is  required  to 
see  that  they  are  flushed  several  times  a  day, 
as  the  pupils  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon. 

A  dry  closet  system  is  simpler  and  does 
not  expose  the  school  to  so  much  dang:er. 
In  this  the  seats  are  placed  over  a  vault  with 
a  screen  in  the  middle  which  catches  solid 
matters.  The  seat  lid  should  shut  auto- 
matically. The  vault  communicates  with 
the  ventilating  shaft  at  one  end,  and  with 
the  foul  air  ducts  from  the  rooms  or  the  out- 
side air  at  the  other.  Thus  a  continuous 
stream  of  air  passes  through  the  vault  and 
out  through  the  ventilating  shaft,  which  ex- 
tracts the  moisture  from  the  foecal  matter. 
If  the  warm  freed  air  from  the  class  room  is 
used,  moisture  may  be  readily  be  taken  up, 
otherwise  it  is  well  to  heat  the  air  bj'  a  small 
stove.  The  dried  material  may  be  periodi- 
cally burned. 

In  order  that  the  closet  may  be  kept  per- 
fectly  clean    and   pure,    the   construction 


should  be  entirely  of  slate  or  cement,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  tne  seats.  [See  pamphlet 
for  illustration.] 

Lighting  ana  Position  of  Building. StBr 
tistics  point  to  an  increase  in  weak-eyed 
pupils  m  our  public  schools.  This  may 
readily  be  due  to  several  causes;  as  bad  ven- 
tilation, badly-adapted  seats,  or  poor  press- 
work  in  the  text-books ;  but  probably  the 
most  weighty  cause  is  poorly-arranged 
lighting.  I  should  like  to  quote  Albert  P. 
Marble  again  as  to  the  chief  requirements 
in  school-house  lighting: 

(i)  The  window  sills  should  be  four  feet 
high  (at  least),  and  the  windows  should  ex- 
tend to  the  ceiling,  no  matter  what  the 
architect  says.  (2)  The  windows  should  be 
massed  at  the  left  of  the  pupils,  and  near  the 
back  comer,  the  rest  being  scattered  along 
the  left  side.  (3)  The  school-room  should  be 
narrow  from  left  to  right,  the  inner  seat 
being  distant  from  the  windows  not  more 
than  one  and  a  half  times  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  window;  the  broad  aisle  being  at 
the  back  of  the  room.  (4)  I/ight  curtains  to 
roll  from  the  top  should  be  placed  in  all 
windows  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  opaque  shades  to  roll  from  the 
bottom,  or  best  of  all  sliding  blinds.  (5) 
The  teacher's  platform  need  not  face  tne 
light,  or  if  it  does  the  teacher  need  not 
always  sit  facing  the  glare  of  a  window. 
The  light  should  accommodate  the  pupils; 
the  teacher  can  vary  his  position  at  will. 
There  is  no  law  to  compel  a  teacher  to  sit 
squarely  in  front  of  his  pupils  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  side  of^  the  room,  but 
there  should  be  a  regulation  compelling  the 
accommodation  of  the  light  to  the  pupils^ 
since  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  change  their 
position  at  will.  (6)  The  south  light  is  bet- 
ter for  a  school-room  than  the  east  and  west 
light,  which  admit  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  than  the  north  light,  which  does  not 
admit  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  all.*' 

The  north  light,  however,  ranks  next  to 
the  south  lieht. 

The  size  of  the  windows  is  placed  by  many 
authorities  as  a  minimum  at  not  less  than 
one  fourth  the  floor  space.  If  sliding 
wooden  blinds  are  used  they  should  be  of 
the  disappearing  kind,  that  is  they  should 
drop  down  into  a  casing  below  the  window 
as  does  a  street-car  sash .  We  have  equipped 
the  school  in  my  town  with  an  opaque  shade 
which  has  an  excellent  arrangement  of  pul- 
leys and  cords  whereby  it  can  either  be 
lowered  from  the  top  or  raised  from  the 
bottom.  I  know  of^  nothing  better,  and 
brought  a  sample  along  for  vour  inspection. 

In  placing  the  school  building  the  proper 
lighting  of  the  room  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  building  should  be  placed  on  high  dry 
ground  where  good  pure  air  is  obtainable 
the  year  round.  The  question  of  expense 
should  not  enter  into  the  choice  of  location ; 
it  is  too  important,  concerning  as  it  does  the 
future  and  present  welfare  of  our  children. 
Placing  a  school  building  on  low  ground 
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^here  water  lies  long  in  pools  and  the  play- 
ing space  drains  but  slowly  is  criminal. 
The  building  should  be  so  placed  that  each 
room  has  at  least  a  little  southern  exposure. 
Would  your  wife  plan  the  sitting  room  on 
the  northern  side  of  your  new  dwelling? 
The  argument  is  stronger  in  the  case  of  a 
school  Bouse.  The  door  should  open  to  the 
south  and  be  duly  protected  from  storms. 

Desks  and  Seats. — That  an  ill  formed  child 
can  frequently  be  so  developed  as  to  over- 
come the  fault  has  often  been  proved  by  the 
application  of  scientific  surgery.  Likewise 
it  IS  equally  proved  that  a  child  may  be  dis- 
torted from  good  form  and  fig^ure  to  exceed- 
ingly imperfect  manhood  and  womanhood 
under  unfortunate  conditions.  Mr.  Bobrick 
points  us  to  the  Chinese  foot  and  the  flat- 
headed  Indian.  The  school  seat  and  desk 
combine  to  form  a  sort  of  mold  or  frame  in 
which  the  pupil  is  placed  for  several  hours 
daily.  This  mold  may  be  made  to  produce 
curvature  of  the  spine,  undeveloped  lungs, 
round  shoulders,  shortsightedness,  knock- 
knees,  and  many  other  ugly  deformities. 
If  the  school  director,  through  carelessness 
or  apathy,  has  compelled  class  after  class  of 
pupils  to  sit  in  such  distorting  molds,  what  a 
host  of  deformities  he  will  have  to  meet  on 
judgment  day. 

Dr.  Catham  spves  as  a  principle  that  the 
chief  idea  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  desks  is  that  they  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  children  can  sit  without 
becoming  tired  too  rapidly,  and  that  the 
desks  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  cause  the 
body  to  bend  forward,  nor  so  high  as  to 
make  studying  difficult;  as  in  writing  for 
instance. 

The  desk  should  fit  the  back.  The  seat 
should  not  be  too  flat.  The  feet  should  rest 
easilv  on  the  floor.  The  desks  should  be 
single  with  good  aisles  between.  I  consider 
that  good  adjustable  desks  are  superior  to 
those  of  fixed  height,  but  this  requires  that 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term  the  directors 
see  to  it  that  each  pupil  is  properly  fitted. 

Cleanliness, — I  have  already  spoken  at 
some  length  upon  the  requirement  of  clean- 
liness in  the  lavatories,  etc.  The  same  re- 
marks appply  to  the  whole  school  house. 
It  is  far  too  often,  on  entering  a  school- 
house,  that  you  are  struck  by  dirty  floors, 
dingy  walls,  dusty  furniture,  polluted  water 
bucket  and  tin  cup;  and  that  you  see  the 
pupils  with  soiled  clothing,  dirty  hands  and 
faces  and  muddy  boots.  The  directors  who 
will  not  make  regulations  preventing  all 
these  things  are  needlessly  exposing  the 
pupils  to  disease.  In  the  first  place  a  janitor 
should  be  employed  to  clean  the  school- 
house  daily  and  be  made  to  do  it  thoroughly : 
requiring  the  teachers  to  do  so  is  using  their 
energy  m  a  manner  which  cannot  be  af- 
forded. The  teacher  needs  all  his  time  and 
energy  for  his  duties  as  a  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  be  required  to  send 
pupils  home  who  come  to  school  in  dirty 
clothing.    No  matter  how  ragged  poverty 


may  make  a  child,  nothing  can  excuse  a 
father  or  mother  for  keeping  him  unwashed. 
In  the  case  of  dirty  hands  and  faces,  or 
muddy  boots,  the  teacher  should  have  posi- 
tive instructions  not  to  permit  them  in  the 
school- room. 

There  is  another  matter  so  closely  related 
to  cleanliness  that  I  am  compelled  to  touch 
upon  it,  namely  the  neatness  of  the  build- 
ings. How  often  do  we  find  in  our  school- 
houses,  on  cloak-room  and  lavatory  walls,  on 
desk  lids,  etc.,  defacing  cuts,  ink  marks, 
vulgar  drawings  and  obscene  writings  as 
they  have  been  placed  by  generation  after 
generation  of  pupils.  Inasmuch  as  cleanli- 
nesss  afiects  detrimentally  the  moral  health 
as  well  as  the  physical,  so  must  such  a  state 
of  affairs  be  provocative  of  immoral  thought. 
What  must  be  the  negligence  of  a  director 
who  will  permit  these  things  to  remain  year 
after  year  to  be  an  easily  learned  object- 
lesson  in  vice  for  each  new  class  of  boys  and 
girls.  The  directors  should  make  most 
stringent  rules  for  the  teachers  with  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  such  practices,  and 
they  should  see  that  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  execution  of  such  rules.  Also 
each  summer  not  only  should  the  schools  be 
disinfected  and  cleaned  of  physical  dirt,  but 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  immoral  pollution. 

The  Teacher's  Duty, — Dr.  Karsner  says 
that  *'a  teacher  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  health,  physical  welfare,  and  hygienic 
care  of  the  scnolars  in  the  school  room.'' 
The  teacher  should  test  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  and  act  accordingly;  should  note  any 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  immediately  take 
the  proper  steps;  should^see  that  any  delin- 
quencies of  the  janitor  m  attending  to  tlie 
cleaning  of  the  lavatories  and  the  school 
room  are  at  once  reported  to  the  director ; 
should  keep  his  rooms  properly  heated  and 
ventilated  ;  should  enliven  study  by  intro- 
ducing gymnastics  or  singing  when  the 
pupils  are  evidently  over-tired.  In  fine,  he 
should  have  a  quick  eye  to  see  and  subdue 
all  enemies  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
pupils  under  his  care. 

The  Director's  Duties, — The  college  presi- 
dent is  paid  from  two  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year  to  supervise  the  work  of  his 
institution.  The  school  director  is  paid 
nothing,  but  where  there  is  no  supervising 
principal  he  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  health  of  hun- 
dreds of  pupils  who  are  at  an  even  more 
sensitive  age  than  that  of  the  college  stu- 
dent. Because  not  paid  the  position  is  no 
less  important. 

The  directors  must  plan  and  construct 
buildings  that  are  best  for  the  pupils— he 
cannot  plead  ignorance  or  expense.  He 
must  lay  down  rules  governing  tne  teachers 
and  other  subordinates  to  guard  the  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  mental  weUare  of  the  chil- 
dren under  his  care.  And  finally  he  must, 
by  diligent  and  careful  supervision,  see  to 
it  that  such  rules  are  faithfully  carried  out. 
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If  he  plead  ienorance  and  other  engage- 
ments, tnat  will  not  prevent  an  army  of  ill- 
formed,  immoral,  weak-minded  men  and 
women  from  going  out  into  the  world,  a 
curse  to  themselves  and  to  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  Could  it  be  possible 
for  a  careless  and  negligent  school  board  to 
see  the  results  of  their  work  in  its  true  light, 
they  would  stand  aghast. 

If  a  man  is  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  a 
school  director,  let  him  stay  off  the  board. 

If  a  man  without  children  goes  on  the 
school  board  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
taxes,  put  him  into  the  penitentiary  if  you 
can— he  deserves  it. 

Where  a  man  permits  his  friends  to  put 
him  on  the  school  board  when  he  knows 
that  time  or  other  considerations  will  not 
permit  him  to  do  his  whole  duty,  if  we  could 
but  see  with  omniscient  eye  we  would  cast 
him  out  of  the  community. 

In  Conclusion. ^\n  ending  this  very  brief 
outline  on  Sanitary  Safeguards,  I  desire  to 
say  that  it  would  fill  an  important  need  if 
our  State  Superintendent  would  have  pub- 
lished a  hand-book  on  the  requirements  of 
small  school  communities,  containing  the 
information  we  need  concerning  plans  and 
specifications,  plumbing,  heating,  ventila- 
tion, lighting,  furniture,  etc.,  with  warnings 
as  to  dangers  to  be  avoided.  The  little 
communitv  in  which  I  live  has  just  built  a 
new  school-house,  and  I  assure  you  we  would 
have  avoided  many  pitfalls  and  snares  had 
we  had  such  a  hand-book  for  our  guidance. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


THERE  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  Panama  Canal  will  be  an  accom- 
plished fact  within  ten  years,  said  Alfred 
Ahrling,  civil  engineer,  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  who  is  stopping  at  the  Cosmo- 
politan hotel. 

Mr.  Ahrling  spent  three  years  as  one 
of  the  civil  engineers  of  the  great  project, 
and  only  recently  severed  his  connection 
with  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company, 
which  is  now  prosecuting  the  work  with 
a  force  of  about  two  thousand  men. 

*'  The  work  is  being  now  advanced  with 
great  adroitness  and  remarkable  economy 
and  system,''  said  he  to  the  Picayune 
man.  "  And  I  am  free  to  say  that  if  the 
first  company  had  husbanded  its  $500,- 
ooo,cxx>  which  it  expended  on  this  pro- 
ject the  Panama  Canal  would  be  very, 
very  near  completion  to  day.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  waste,  as  the  world  knows 
pretty  generally,  in  this  first  manage- 
ment, and  the  evidences  of  this  waste  are, 
in  fact,  to  be  seen  even  unto  to-day.  M. 
Rutin  is  now  the  director-general,  and 


M.  Mauge  the  manager-in- chief.  Their 
administration  thus  far  reflects  very  great 
credit  upon  their  ability  and  judgment. 
With  the  means  at  hand,  which  are  com- 
paratively slender,  they  are  accomplish- 
ing wonders.  They  have  spent  about 
$5,000,000  up  to  date,  and  if  the  funds 
hold  out  a  little  longer  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  work  will  be  successfully  brought 
to  a  close,  and  it  cannot  be  possible  that 
the  funds  for  the  enterprise  shall  not  be 
forthcoming. 

'*  The  work  is  now  being  concentrated 
upon  the  mountain  ridge  between  Em- 
perador  and  Merofloures,  a  stretch  of 
which  Culebra  is  the  centre  and  about 
the  highest  point  to  be  cut  through. 
The  hills  along  here  rise  to  a  height  of 
some  six  hundred  feet,  and  about  two 
hundred  feet  have  been  shaved  off  this 
altitude.  They  are  of  a  sandstone  na- 
ture, and  blasting  is  done  to  advantage. 
The  entire  stretch  yet  to  be  cut  through 
is  about  nineteen  miles,  for  the  canal  on 
the  Atlantic  side  has  been  completed  to 
Bohlia  and  on  the  Pacific  to  Merofloures. 

'*  The  water-level  plan,  which  was  that 
first  figured  on,  has  been  abandoned,  and 
the  canal  will  have,  according  to  later 
and  better-advised  engineers,  to  be  di- 
vided by  seven  locks,  stationed  at  inter- 
vals. This  is  done  for  the  reason  that 
the  difference  in  the  tide  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  is  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  twenty- two  feet.  The  tide  on 
the  Pacific  coast  rises  to  twenty-four  feet, 
while  that  on  the  Atlantic  rises  to  only 
two,  and  it  would  consequently  result 
that,  if  the  water-level  plan  were  adopted 
there  would  at  one  time  be  an  ungovern- 
able flood  pouring  in  from  the  Panama 
entrance  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  at  an- 
other an  ebb  which  would  leave  the  ships 
high  and  dry  on  the  land. 

*  *  There  has  consequently  been  devised 
a  series  of  locks.  Two  are  placed  at  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  outlets,  and  there 
are  five  of  them  in  the  intervening  space. 
To  Bohlo,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  canal 
is  filled  with  water  from  the  Gulf,  and 
to  Merofloures,  on  the  Pacific  side,  the 
canal  is  filled  with  the  water  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  lock  is  opened  at 
Panama  when  the  tide  is  coming  in,  and 
allowed  to  fill  the  canal,  and  when  it  be- 
gins to  ebb  it  is  closed  down,  allowing  the 
water  to  remain  inside.  The  same  thing 
is  to  be  done  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The 
intermediate  sections,  which  are  held  in 
the  embrace  of  the  locks,  are  supplied  by 
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the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Chagres  rivers. 

**  There  will  be  sufficient  water  when 
these  works  are  completed  for  the  heaviest 
ship  in  existence  or  ever  to  be  made,  as 
science  calculates.  The  depth  of  the 
canal  will  be  fifty  feet. 

'*  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  intelli- 
gence and  capital  of  the  world  are  going 
to  allow  this  huge  enterprise,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  commerce  of  all 
nations,  to  lag  for  the  lack  of  funds.  It 
is  too  nearly  completed,  and  there  is  so 
great  possibility  of  its  completion  in  the 
immediate  future.  If  the  work  is  con- 
tinued under  such  direction  as  that  it  at 
present  enjoys,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
for  its  completion."  — N.  O,  Picayune. 


CHILDREN  AND  LITERATURE. 


THE  DAFFODILS. 


"The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee. 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  conipany." 

'*  What's  *  jocund?'  What's  *apoet?'" 
interrupts  she  in  one  breath. 

**  *  Jocund'  means  gay,  lively,  happy, 
and  *poet*  means— wait  a  moment  and 
let  me  go  on  and  I  will  tell  you. 

I  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  to  me  the  show  had  brought: 

Listener  was  bursting  to  inquire  what 
•'wealth  had  brought"  meant,  but 
Mamma  sang  on. 

**  For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood  " — 

'*  What's  'couch,'  Mamma?" 
''  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 

"A  poet  is  a  man  who  sees  beautiful 
things  in  his  eyes  and  writes  verses  about 
them— verses,  not  plain  reading,  but 
words  that  sound  pretty.  You  know 
that  Brother  and  you  say  that  you  see 
things  in  your  eyes  when  your  eyes  are 
shut — pretty  things  and  sometimes  dread- 
ful things  that  frighten  you,  that  you  re- 
member or  make  up.  Well,  the  poet 
saw  things  the  same  way,  and  when  he 
was  lying  in  bed— couch  means  bed — 
just  as  Brother  and  you  do  at  night,  all 
quiet  and  not  thinking  about  much  of 
anything  — that's  'vacant  or  pensive 
mood'— he  says  the  daflFodils  dancing 
beside  the  lake  came  into  his  mind  and 
it  made  him  happy.     He  says  it  makes 


him  always  happy  to  be  alone  and  see 
things  in  his  eyes.  *It  is  the  bliss  of 
solitude.'  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  dark, 
because  he  sees  not  dreadful  things  but 
beautiful  things,  like  the  dafEodils. 
'  And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills.'  *' 

''What's  'pleasure  fills?'" 

"  Glad,  happy,  warm,  warm  in  your 
heart — you  have  felt  so. ' '  Girlie  laughs. 
**  *  And  dances  with  the  daffodils.' 

'  *  He  is  so  happy,  thinking  of  the  pretty 
sight,  that  there  in  bed  he  feels  as  if  he 
were  dancing  with  the  daffodils." 

"Tell  it  again.  Mamma,"  says  the 
Insatiable  One,  and  later  in  the  day, 
during  her  play,  she  is  heard  singing  to 
herself  the  refrain, 

**  A  crowd  of  golden  daffodils, 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils." 

More  than  that,  when  Brother  heard 
it,  he  adopted  it  as  his  bed-time  song, 
and  coming  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  last  verse 

**  For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.'* 

he,  too,  began  trying  to  see  beautiful 
instead  of  dreadful  things  in  his  eyes,  and 
was  greatly  fortified  against  fears  in  the 
dark.  "  Sing  me  '  The  Daffodils '  and  I 
shall  not  be  afraid  "  was  his  frequent  plea. 

When  this  small  pair  began  to  learn 
to  read,  they  were  beset  anew  by  the 
struggle  with  language,  but  now  in  its 
printed  form.  The  necessity  of  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  least  resistance  and  of 
reading  something  easy  compelled  them 
to  seem  for  a  time  to  retrograde  in  their 
intellectual  career.  From  Hawthorne 
and  Wordsworth  they  relapsed  into 
Mother  Goose.  Something  easy,  but 
also  something  interesting,  was  the  con- 
dition of  their  advancement  in  the  art  of 
reading.  After  laboring  over  a  page  of 
sentences  about  a  man  and  a  dog,  cul- 
minating with  the  question  "Can  the 
man  see  the  dog?"  Little  Brother  de- 
clared scornfully  "  Of  course  he  can  :  he 
has  eyes,"  and  Little  Sister,  having 
threaded  the  mazes  of  Chicken  Little, 
said  with  delightful  critical  acumen 
••  Chicken  Little  was  a  little  fool." 

Their  need  was  supplied  by  several 
books,  published  by  as  many  educational 
houses,  in  which  favorite  stories  already 
otherwise  familiar  are  given  in  simple 
language  and  large  type,  with  wide  line- 
spaces  and  delightful  pictures.     Little 
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Sister  reading  about  Sif  and  Thor,  and 
I^ki  and  Idun,  or  about  Mother  Ceres  or 
Theseus  or  Arion,  was  absorbed  to  edifi- 
cation, and  Little  Brother  forgot  to 
squirm  —  sometimes  —  when  a  certain 
"Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  '*  was  before  him. 

These  books  and  others  similar  to  them 
contain  many  myths,  both  Greek  and 
Scandinavian,  Esop's  Fables;  and  stories 
of  which  The  Ugly  Duckling,  Rose-red 
and  Snow-white,  Thumbling  and  Red 
Riding  Hood  are  samples. 

The  effect  of  literature,  however  im- 
parted, upon  the  minds  of  these  two  chil- 
dren, has  been  most  directly  and  force- 
fully shown  by  its  influence  upon  their 
imagination.  They  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  forget  to  eat  or  to  sleep  in  their 
absorption  in  books,  but  they  make  plays 
out  of  what  they  read  or  hear  read,  and 
they  tell  interminable  stories  of  their  own 
on  a  similar  inspiration. 

** Sentimental  Tommy"  playing  Wav- 
erley,  had  the  future  of  a  genius  before 
him,  and  these  young  people,  probably 
without  such  a  future,  have  played  every- 
thing that  interests  them,  from  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood  and  The  Three  Bears  up  to 
Fair  Ellen  and  Young  Lochinvar.  All 
one  autumn  echoes  of  the  Pied  Piper 
came  from  the  play-room.  At  an  earlier 
period  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  was  built  of 
stone  blocks  and  Lazarus  commanded  to 
come  forth.  The  stories  which  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  and  Casa- 
bianca  have  inspired  would  fill  a  volume, 
and  the  names  the  two  apply  to  each 
other  form  an  amusing  indication  of 
contemporaneous  reading:  for  instance, 
'* Stonewall  Jackson,*'  *'King  Pluto" 
and  "Buldeo"  as  epithets  for  Little  Sis- 
ter within  one  week. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  poetry  has 
best  borne  this  crucial  test  of  the  imagin- 
ation. Abundant  stimulus  has  also  been 
found  in  history.  Indeed,  the  story  side 
of  history  is  a  mine  in  which  there  has 
been  time  only  to  make  a  beginning. 

Both  these  children  took,  early  one 
winter,  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Essex— the  Essex  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. At  the  family  table  the  famous 
queen  was  frequently  discussed,  and  the 
story  of  the  ring  which  Essex  sent  to  her 
and  which  the  Countess  of  Nottingham 
intercepted  was  often  repeated  at  the 
children's  request.  Two  months  later 
Miss  Four-yea rsrold  was  overheard  ad- 
dressing her  doll  in  tragic  tones  in  the 
words  of  the  angry  queen,   *'God  may 


forgive  you,  but  I  never  will,"  and  it  is 
presumable  that  dolly  was  being  shaken 
in  traditional  Elizabethan  fashion. 

Little  Brother  asked,  apropos  of  Paul 
Revere  and  the  Revolution  **What  is 
England  doing  now?  Just  living  right 
along  quietly?"  At  another  time — 
**Tell  all  about  the  bad  kings  of  Eng- 
land. And  a  good  deal  about  Shakespeare^ 
too."  Again,  after  a  long  conversation 
regarding  the  reigning  kings  and  queens 
of  Europe,  he  asked,  though  without  his- 
torical associations  in  his  mind,  *'And 
where  are  the  Jacks  ?"  Yet  again,  when 
he  had  made  many  inquiries  about  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  Europe,  he 
wound  up  with  **And  what  are  the 
Turkeys  doing?"  He  is  also  deeply 
interested  in  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
Civil  War. 

Imagination  and  science  have  also 
gone  hand  in  hand  in  these  small  minds. 
The  facts  of  nature — the  flowers,  the 
animals,  the  miracle  of  the  seasons,  the 
marvel  of  reproduction,  the  movements 
of  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  the  thought 
of  God  as  Maker  and  Disposer — ^have 
greatly  enlarged  the  field  of  their  imagin- 
ations: and  their  very  fertile  imagina- 
tions have  personified  and  made  stories 
out  of  every  fact  of  nature  from  Mr.  Wind 
to  the  little  family  in  each  flower.  Little 
Brother,  playing  with  a  prism  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  murmurs  to  himself 
**  Thank  the  sun.  I  love  the  sun.  I 
love  everything;  everything  is  so  beauti- 
ful," and  therein  is  the  raw  material  of 
poetry. 

This  habit  of  mind  was  fostered,  per- 
haps formed,  at  kindergarten;  for  the 
kindergarten,  if  rather  I  abyish  regarding 
literature,  is  strong  in  the  poetical  pre- 
sentation of  science. 

There  are  books  also  in  the  same  spirit, 
of  which  *•  Nature  Myths"  by  F.  J. 
Cooke  and  Morley's  *'Song  of  Life"  are 
excellent  examples. 

Books  of  travel,  natural  history  and 
ethnical  geography  have  also  broadened 
these  children's  ideas  and  sympathies 
They  have  a  special  fancy  for  the  Arctic 
regions  and  delight  in  Eskimos  wahuses 
and  polar  bears.  They  share  their  fam- 
ily enthusiasm  for  Nan.*-en's  **  Farthest 
North,"  and  have  placed  the  stamp  of 
their  approval  upon  that  wonderful 
record  of  dreams  come  true  by  telling 
elaborate  yarns  of  their  own  on  its  found- 
ation, by  tUTuing  their  own  home,  in 
play,  into  the  **Frani,"  and  pretending 
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the  green  lawn  is  a  field  of  ice  over  which 
they  drive  dog- sledges. 

This  infection  of  enthusiasm  from  the 
«lder  mind  is,  indeed,  the  moral  of  this 
tale.  The  taste  in  books  of  children  is 
colored  by  the  literary  predilections  of 
their  elders.  No  one  pretends  that  the 
infant  mind  will  choose  the  best  poetry 
and  the  purest  prose  as  inevitably  as, 
according  to  the  pious  theory  of  old-time 
theologians,  the  speech  of  Mowgli  would 
liave  been  Hebrew. 

What  cannot  be  impugned  is  the  point 
of  view  of  the  unspoiled  child.  His  ob- 
jective and  unconscious  attitude  of  mind 
is  what  is  so  refreshing.  Reading  for 
self-improvement  and  from  a  sense  of 
duty  is  unknown  to  him.  He  resists 
useful  information  foreign  to  the  subject 
as  he  does  a  moral  tacked  on.  Hence 
the  charm  of  his  company  for  the  grown- 
up lover  of  books.  There  is  no  need  of 
condescending  in  arriving  at  his  plane; 
and,  given  the  opportunity,  his  taste  in 
books,  like  his  choice  of  friends,  is 
guided  by  an  exquisite  sympathetic  dis- 
cernment most  flattering  to  its  object. — 
Mrs,  Kate  M,  Cone^  in  Education. 


COST  OF  A  DINNER. 


RECENTIyY  a  gentleman  who  is  fond 
of  arithmetic  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  find  out  how  much  a  dinner 
really  cost.  This  gentleman  asked  how 
much  a  simple  dinner  that  he  was  eating 
cost,  and  he  was  told  seventy- five  cents. 
He  contradicted  this,  and  then  made  out 
the  following  statement  about  the  cost  of 
the  dinner:  The  pepper,  he  said,  came 
from  ten  thousand  miles  away.  It  grew 
on  a  little  bush  about  eight  feet  high, 
which  must  have  had  a  growth  of  at  least 
^v^  years.  The  pepper  was  picked  green; 
it  had  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  this 
meant  employing  women.  It  took  one 
ship  and  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad  to 
bring  the  pepper  to  the  United  States. 
The  tea  on  the  table  came  from  China, 
and  the  coflFee  from  South  America.  The 
codfish  had  to  be  brought  from  Maine. 
Men  had  to  be  employed  to  catch  the  fish; 
other  men  and  women  were  employed  in 
drying,  packing  and  boxing  it,  and  it 
too  had  to  make  a  long  railroad  journey. 
The  flour  of  which  the  bread  was  made 
was  grown  in  Dakota;  some  one  owned 
the  land,  and  that  meant  the  investing  of 
capital ;   and   then  he  had  also  to  pay 


wages  to  workingmen.  The  flour  had  to 
be  ground,  and  the  building  of  the  mill 
and  the  plant,  or  machinery,  meant  more 
money  invested.  The  millers  had  to  be 
paid;  coopers  had  to  be  paid  for  making 
the  barrels;  and,  of  course,  the  wood  of 
which  the  barrels  were  made  had  to  be 
cut  and  sawed  and  shaped,  and  this  meant 
the  employing  of  more  men.  The  salt 
came  from  the  Indian  reservation  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  New  York  State. 
The  canned  peaches  came  from  California, 
and  they,  too,  represented  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  labor.  The  spices  in 
the  cake  came  from  the  Spice  Islands  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

After  the  gentleman  had  pointed  out 
what  the  dinner  really  cost,  he  asked 
what  on  the  table  could  be  raised  within 
the  limits  of  the  county  where  they  were 
living.  The  answer  was:  only  the  com 
bread,  the  butter,  and  buttermilk,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  family  could  not  live 
on  these  alone.  The  gentleman  estimated 
that  that  little  dinner  represented,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  employment  of  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  and 
five  millions  of  men. '  It  would  be  quite 
a  lesson  in  geography  for  each  of  the 
little  folks  to  try  to  discover  where  their 
dinners  came  from. 


THREE  INTERVIEWS  WITH 
FATE. 


FATE  looked  into  my  door  one  day 
when  I  was  young.  **  How  does  thy 
life  suit  thee  ?'  *  she  asked.  *  *  Not  at  all, " 
said  I.  **  It  is  too  narrow,  too  restricted, 
too  monotonous.  I  like  it  not.  I  need 
opportunity.  I  crave  large  freedom.  I 
am  too  pent  up,  my  bounds  are  inelastic, 
and  my  life  suits  me  not.  My  spirit  is 
greater  than  its  house;  it  is  suited  for 
higher  flights.  I  beg  of  thee.  Fate,  to 
change  it.'*  Fate  nodded  and  said: 
**  Wait ;  thy  life  will  yet  be  big  enough 
for  thee;  wait." 

Fate  looked  in  at  my  door  a  second 
time  ;  I  was  then  in  the  stress  and  toil  of 
middle  life.  '*How  does  thy  life  suit 
thee  now  ?"  asked  she. 

**It  does  not  fit  at  all,*'  I  answered. 
'*  It  is  too  large,  altogether  too  large  for 
my  small  measure ;  it  bags  and  flaps  in 
the  wind  ;  it  suits  me  not.  I  find  myself 
lost  in  the  magnitude  of  its  too  ample 
proportions.  I  cannot  fill  it ;  there  are 
great  empty  spaces,  and  though  I  hurry 
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hither  and  thither,  I  can  never  quite  reach 
its  bounds.  Sometimes  I  think  there  are 
no  bounds,  and  I  tremble  in  my  too  great 
freedom.  I  am  too  small  for  my  life,  too 
inadequate,  too  immeasurably  inferior  in 
view  of  its  opportunities.  I  pray  thee. 
Fate,  bound  me,  hedge  me  in,  let  me  at 
least  fill  a  smaller  life  to  its  utmost  pro- 
portions. I  am  grotesquely  small  for  my 
garment  of  life ;  canst  thou  not  fit  it  to 
me?"  Fate  nodded  and  said  :  **Thou 
wilt  yet  find  that  thy  life  will  fit  thee ; 
wait  a  while  longer." 

Fate  came  a  third  time,  and,  putting 
her  head  well  within  my  door,  she  said  : 
**  How  does  thy  life  suit  thee  now  !"  I 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  knitting.  I  smiled 
and  smiled:  ''Life  fits  me  well  now;  it  is 
neither  too  small  nor  too  big.  Its  folds 
are  warm,  and  they  cover  me  satisfactorily. 
I  can  move  easily  within  my  life,  and  it 
does  not  hamper  me.  I  have  become 
habituated  to  it.  I  can  grasp  it  and  con- 
trol it.  Other  lives  pass  by,  but  they  do 
not  conflict  with  mine,  or  much  trouble 
me.  I  am  content.  I  ask  nothing  of 
thee,  Fate. ' '  Fate  nodded.  *  *  Come  with 
me, '  *  she  said .  *  *  Thou  needst  a  change. ' ' 
And  forthwith  she  boxed  up  my  life  in  a 
long  and  narrow  receptacle  and  put  it  away 
firom  me,  saying,  **Come;"  and,  much 
wondering,  I  followed  her. — Outlook. 


THE  AMERICAN  IDEAL  IN 
EDUCATION. 


BY  MARY  E.  KEVIN. 


BEFORE  Speaking  at  length  of  the 
American  ideal  in  education,  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  what  an  ideal 
really  is,  and  what  its  use  in  this  plain 
and  practical  world  of  realities.  We  are 
told  that  an  ideal  is  that  which  concerns 
an  idea  of  anything  placed  on  an  intel- 
lectual and  mental  plane  far  above  the 
commonplace  and  real — something  to  be 
sought  after,  but  which  can  seldom  or 
never  be  realized. 

O  dream  of  Beauty  ever  hovering  round  me — 
Now  almost  mine,  now  far  and  far  away ; 

My  longing  when  the  slumber-chain  hath  bound 
me, 
My  day's  intenser  day ! 

♦Read  before  the  Local  Teachers*  Institute  at 
Shippenbsurg,  January  15,  1898,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
B.  Nevin,  special  teacher  of  music  and  drawing, 
Shippensbnrg,  Pa. 


So  near— so  far !  now  close  besides  me  glistena 
The  white  robe,  and  the  breath  has  warmed 
my  brow , 

And  now — it  sweeps  the  immeasurable  distance^ 
The  deserts  part  us  now. 

The  organ  song,  that  through  the  aisle  rejoices, 
The  star-isled  midnight,  shoreless  sea  serene, 

Are  forms  that  clothe  the  Formless— are  the 
voices, 
The  whispers  of  the  Unseen. 

The  mid-noon  sunbeam,  flooding  earth  with 
splendor, 

Is  but  a  veil  that  shrouds  light  more  intense ; 
And  wordless  feeling,  thrills  of  rapture  tender^ 

They  spring  to  being— whence? 

The  finite  to  the  infinite  aspireth. 
The  unbounded  ever  stretcheth  on  before ; 

The  spirit*s  white  wing  pauseth  not  nor  tireth. 
Nor  draweth  near  the  shore." 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  in  fact  ever 
since  the  creation,  the  Ideal  has  had  its 
place  in  the  soul  of  man.  Carlyle  says, 
''  The  situation  that  has  not  its  duty,  its 
Ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  man. 
Yes  here  in  this  poor,  miserable,  hamp- 
ered, despicable  Actual,  wherein  thou 
even  now  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is 
thy  Ideal;  work  it  out  therefrom,  and 
working,  believe,  live  and  be  free.** 

Then,  too,  we  learn  that  the  Ideal  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  line  of  thought  or 
feeling ;  it  exists  in  all  forms  of  work,  in 
all  occupations,  in  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. The  architecture  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks, 
the  painting  of  the  Italians,  the  cunning 
workmanship  of  the  Eastern  nations,  all 
show  that  from  the  earliest  ages  down, 
man's  Ideal  has  ever  been  before  him. 
Phidias,  in  that  magnificent  temple,  the 
Parthenon,  gave  to  the  world  an  ideal  of 
intellectual  beauty  and  of  perfect  propor- 
tions, which  has  ever  since  been  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  men.  Zeuxis, 
who  painted  **not  for  time  but  for 
eternity;**  Apelles,  who  drew  with  his 
brush  a  line  which  for  precision  and 
quality  has  never  been  ec^ualed,  and  who 
painted  that  wonderful  picture  of  Venus 
rising  from  the  sea;  Raphael,  with  his 
calmly  beautiful  and  majestic  Madonnas; 
all  these  have  given  to  the  world  ideals 
of  beauty,  the  influence  of  which  has  ever 
been  most  ennobling  and  inspiring.  So 
it  is  always  with  ideals  of  any  kind ; 
seeming  at  times  to  be  impracticable  and 
unreal,  yet  inspiring  men  to  seek  after 
something  higher  and  nobler,  and  in  the 
end  to  attain  to  that  which  falls  not  far 
short  of  the  best,  if  it  does  not  actually 
reach  it. 
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Yet  in  order  tbat  beauty  and  truth  may 
become  vital  parts  of  the  life  of  a  nation, 
the  people  must  be  so  educated,  that  these 
elements  of  true  culture  may  become  real 
to  them.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a 
great  awakening  in  educational  lines  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  United 
States  especially  the  interest  felt  in  this 
subject  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

This  might  be  called  the  transition 
period  -in  American  education;  when  we 
are  just  emerging  from  some  of  the  old 
and  well-worn  ruts  traveled  for  so  many 
years  by  our  forefathers,  and  yet  have  not 
quite  settled  down  to  making  a  choice 
among  the  various  new  ways  opening 
up  before  us.  Many  plans  and  methods 
are  constantly  being  advanced  by  those 
who  are  giving  the  subject  of  eduation 
the  most  serious  thought  and  study. 
These  may  differ  in  many  essential  points, 
but  all  seem  to  agree  in  one  thing— that 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  education,  is,  or 
should  be,  the  formation  of  character.  It 
is  to-day,  more  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  past,  the  great  privilege  and  duty  of 
the  schools  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  the 
worth  of  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  present  century, 
and  before  that,  the  old-fashioned  virtues 
of  obedience,  truthfulness  and  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others  were  taught  almost 
entirely  in  the  home ;  but  the  American 
nation  has  greatly  changed  since  those 
early  days  of  simple  and  high-minded 
Puritanism. 

Where  at  that  time  there  were  but  few 
and  those  comparatively  of  the  higher 
classes  of  nationalities  represented  in  a 
very  small  portion  of  this  great  land,  to- 
day we  have  all  nations  pouring  like  a 
flood  over  the  vast  territory  which  we 
call  "our  country,"  and  bringing  with 
them  the  influences  of  all  kinds  of  home, 
social  and  political  life.  Indeed,  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  taking 
distinctively  American  children  and  edu- 
cating them,  but  we  have  the  children  of 
all  nations  and  all  classes,  coming  from 
every  conceivable  kind  of  homes,  crowd- 
ing into  our  schools.  And  the  teachers 
of  these  schools  are  expected  to  take  this 
mass  of  humanity  and  so  mold  and  form 
it,  that  out  of  it  shall  come  typical  Ameri- 
can citizens,  strong  in  character,  high  in 
purpose  and  aim,  and  full  of  hope  and 
courage  to  go  forth  and  battle  with  the 
world.  Truly  a  great  and  noble  thing  it  is 
to  be  an  American  teacher.  What  a  mighty 
power  for  good  we  have  in  our  hands! 


The  hope  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  train- 
ing of  its  children,  and  the  first  thought 
of  the  people  should  be  to  give  every 
child  such  training  as  will  fit  him  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  most  di£5cult  prob- 
lems of  life.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
••  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  American 
system  of  universal  education  is  to  give 
every  child  a  helping  hand  in  the  journey 
toward  the  upland  of  the  type  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  demanded  by  good 
American  citizenship,  which  is  only  an- 
other name  for  the  best  that  every  man 
and  woman  can  become."  There  was  a 
time  when  the  child  was  placed  in  the 
school-room  only  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing such  knowledge  as  would  assist  him 
in  carrying  on  the  mere  business  affairs 
of  life,  but  now  education  has  come  to 
mean  much  more  than  that.  The  great 
aim  of  true  education  is  to  teach  the  child 
how  to  live  the  best  kind  of  a  life.  And 
by  the  **best  life"  is  meant  not  that 
which  makes  all  things  subservient  to  his 
own  selfish  desires,  but  that  broader, 
higher  plane  of  living  which  recognizes 
the  •*  fatherhood  of  (^d  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man;"  which  teaches  him  to  re^ 
gard  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others 
before  his  own;  and  which  will  help  to 
round  out  a  noble  life,  giving  him  strength 
and  ability  to  become  a  leader  among 
men.  It  is  said  that  ''education  is  the 
cheap  defense  of  nations/'  and  surely  if 
this  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  there 
can  be  no  better  safeguard  against  the 
possible  overthrow  or  downfall  of  our 
nation  than  the  education  of  its  people. 

Let  us  hear  what  a  few  of  those  who 
are  high  authority  on  this  subject  say  of 
it.  Spencer  tells  us  that  "the  function 
of  education  is  to  prepare  us  for  complete 
living."  James  Mill  argues  that  "the 
end  of  education  is  to  render  the  individ- 
ual as  much  as  possible  an  instrument  of 
happiness,  first  to  himself  and  next  to 
others."  And  our  own  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  says:  "The  school  must  send 
out  boys  and  girls  whose  habits  of 
thought,  system  of  business,  and  uniform 
adherence  to  right  have  all  been  awak- 
ened, stimulated  and  exercised  along 
proper  channels  of  life,  until  the  State 
may  safely  repose  in  them  full  confi- 
dence." 

Of  course  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  public  school  cannot  and 
should  not  be  a  substitute,  for  the  home 
and  Sabbath-school,  but  its  moral  train- 
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ing  should  alwa3'S  cooperate  with  that 
of  these  institutions.  The  development 
of  the  highest  standard  of  virtue  should 
ever  be  one  of  the  vital  points  in  public 
school  training.  And  right  here  arises 
the  question  which  thoughtful  educators 
must  frequently  encounter :  What  studies 
should  be  pursued  in  our  schools  in  order 
that  the  highest  aims  of  education  should 
be  successfully  carried  out?  This  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  settled  at  once 
or  for  all  time.  The  life  of  our  nation 
is  constantly  changing  and  shifting,  and 
that  which  was  satisfactory  half  a  century 
ago  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  time, 
nor  will  the  future  generations  be  satisfied 
with  what  we  have  to  offer  in  this  day. 
It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion 
of  the  studies  which  may  be  considered 
necessary  in  the  schools  of  to-day.  In- 
deed, instructors  and  school  authorities 
generally  agree  as  to  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  the  common  school  branches; 
but  there  are  some  subjects  which  should 
receive  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  education,  and  a  careful  study 
of  which  would  go  far  toward  placing  a 
high  ideal  of  education  within  reach  of 
the  children  of  our  nation. 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  history 
of  older  nations  we  find  that  while  their 
ideas  of  beauty,  of  art,  and  of  intellect 
were  in  many  instances  far  beyond  any 
the  world  has  since  known,  their  ideas  of 
education  were  in  many  respects  nar- 
rower than  those  of  the  present  time.  It 
is  true  that  Socrates  and  Plato  have  long 
been  the  admiration  of  students  of  his- 
tory, but  how  narrow  and  one-sided  their 
teachings  seem  beside  those  of  the  Great 
Teacher  of  mankind.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  Christianity,  these  great  philoso- 
phers and  teachers  never  reached  the 
highest  conception  of  living ;  and  any 
system  of  education  which  leaves  this 
out,  fails  in  the  fullest  development  of 
the  child- nature,  and  so  falls  short  of  the 
highest  ideals. 

One  branch  of  education  which  is  too 
often  confined  to  the  study  of  dry  facts  in 
the  higher  classes  is  that  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Why  should  not  this  study  be  be- 
gun early  by  the  child,  and  carried  on 
through  all  grades  until  he  will  come  to 
know  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion rests  at  least  in  part  upon  his 
shoulders.  Of  course,  the  instruction 
should  be  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child  ; 
but  I  think  all  will  agree  that  there  is  no 


child  old  enough  to  be  in  school  who 
cannot  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the 
words  **home*'  and  ** country"  and  be 
made  to  understand  something  of  their 
relationship  to  each  other  and  his  own 
obligations  to  both.  Let  us  then  so  train 
our  children  that  when  they  look  upon 
the  beautiful  Stars  and  Stripes,  emblem 
of  our  liberty,  every  pulse  will  thrill,  and 
every  fibre  of  their  nature  respond  to  the 
highest  and  loftiest  sentiments  instilled 
within  them.  Teach  them  patriotism  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the 
future  of  our  nation  will  be  secure. 

And  this  brings  us  directly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  study  of  history;  for 
what  can  be  a  greater  inspiration  to  the 
pupil  than  the  example  of  those  who,  by 
their  courage  and  patriotism,  have  braved 
the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  in 
many  instances  have  given  themselves  as 
martyrs  upon  its  altars.  The  lives  of 
ancient  heroes,  as  well  as  those  of  modem 
times,  stimulate  to  noble  action,  and  the 
youth  who  studies  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  lived  and  suffered,  as  we  do 
to-day,  will  receive  an  inspiration  which 
no  work  of  fiction  can  ever  give  him ; 
and  he  possesses  a  wealth  which  no 
power  can  ever  destroy.  He  can  say,  in 
the  quaint  lines  of  Emerson, 

I  am  owner  of  the  sphere. 
Of  the  seven  stars,  and  the  solar  ^rear, 
Of  Caesar's  hand,  and  Plato's  brain. 
Of  Lord  Christ's  heart,  and  Shakespeare's  strain. 

Another  branch  which  seems  to  me  of 
great  importance  in  making  up  this 
•*  complete  living  "  which  Spencer  speaks 
of,  has  received  comparatively  little  at- 
tention in  our  public  schools.  **  A  iound 
mind  in  a  sound  body*'  is  a  gift  to  be 
coveted,  and  if  a  child  has  this  gift  by 
nature,  why  should  he  not  be  taught  to 
care  for  it  ?  There  are  persons  who  argne 
—  and,  perhaps,  with  some  reason  — 
against  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  the 
elementary  schools.  But  to  teach  a  child 
the  laws  of  health  and  to  make  him  un- 
derstand that  he  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  carrying  out  of  these  laws,  does 
not  require  any  extended  or  deep  study 
of  physiology.  The  development  of  the 
mental  powers  in  a  child  depends  largely 
upon  his  physical  condition,  and  physi- 
cal culture,  consisting  of  short  drills  in 
physical  exercises,  together  with  some 
knowledge  of  hygiene,  will  go  far  to- 
ward giving  our  children  the  capacity  for 
increasing  those  mental  attainments. 
The  Spartan  idea  of  education  was  cer- 
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tainly  one-sided,  but  what  splendid  speci- 
mens of  manhood  they  turned  out;  and 
could  this  training  have  been  joined  to 
the  intellectual  training  of  to-day,  the 
result  would  no  doubt  have  been  such 
that  Sparta  might  easily  have  outstripped 
all  others  in  the  race  for  the  highest  place 
among  the  nations.  We  do  not  believe 
that  a  large  portion  of  time  should  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  physical  culture, 
but  if  the  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties place  so  much  stress  upon  the  culti- 
vation of  the  physical  powers,  may  not 
the  common  schools  make  at  least  some 
endeavor  to  assist  in  giving  strong,  vigor- 
ous bodies  to  our  coming  men  and  women? 
Vocal  music  and  drawing  are  twin  sis- 
ters which  should  go  hand  in  hand  as 
educators  of  our  children  in  the  schools 
of  to-day.  Both  have  been  called  the 
universal  language  of  mankind,  and  both 
are  great  factors  in  the  building  up  of 
character  and  heart  culture.  In  vocal 
music  we  have  a  language,  which,  com- 
ing from  the  soul,  appeals  directly  to  the 
sympathies,  and  cannot  fail  to  assist 
greatly  in  developing  the  moral  nature 
of  the  child.  It  stirs  the  noblest  and 
deepest  feelings,  and  causes  them  to  bud 
and  bloom  like  the  sweetest  flowers.  It 
is  possible,  by  a  careful  selection  of  words 
and  music,  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  love  of  the  truly  noble  and  beau- 
tiful, and  to  so  purify  and  sweeten  his  life 
that  all  his  thoughts  and  desires  will  rise 
above  the  common-place,  and  he  will  be 
lifted  up  to  a  higher  and  nobler  plane  of 
living.     The  poet  well  says, 

The  sound 
Of  mnsic  that  is  bom  of  human  breath, 
Comes  straighter  from  the  soul  than  any  strain 
That  hand  alone  can  make. 

Drawing  is  the  universal  language  of 
the  creative  faculties  as  well  as  the  man- 
ual arts.  Its  place  is  a  most  important 
one  in  education  and  in  the  growth  of 
civilization.  In  representative,  decora- 
tive and  constructive  drawing  we  have 
the  means  not  only  of  cultivating  the  art 
of  expression,  but  of  applying  that  art  to 
the  most  important  industries.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  purpose  of  drawing  in 
the  common  schools  is  not  to  make  artists, 
in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  to  teach  the  children  to  use 
their  eyes  and  hands;  and  not  only  this, 
but  it  is  also  the  means  of  developing 
their  imagination,  their  creative  powers, 
and  their  deepest  thought. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  a  few 


words  on  the  subject  of  Bible  study  in  our 
schools.  It  is  contended  by  some  that 
teaching  the  Bible  is  teaching  sectarian- 
ism, but  the  Bible  itself  is  never  sectarian. 
Its  words  and  teachings  are  for  all  classes 
and  all  kinds  of  people.  And  aside  from 
the  moral  and  religious  value  of  its  teach- 
ings, its  place  in  literature  commands  for 
it  the  deepest  study.  If  we  wish  for  ex- 
amples of  poetry,  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  thought,  and  perfect  in  rhythm;  of  his- 
tory, clear  and  concise  in  its  statement  of 
facts;  of  oratory,  worthy  of  being  imitated 
by  the  most  eloquent  speakers;  of  lan- 
guage clear,  simple  and  forcible,  where 
need  we  to  look  but  in  this  volume  of  vol- 
umes ?  Many  writers  have  drawn  largely 
upon  the  Bible  for  inspiration,  and  pupils 
are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  understand 
much  that  is  contained  in  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  world,  owing  to  their  ignor- 
ance of  this  Book.  Therefore  let  it  be 
taught  to  some  extent  in  our  schools,  for 
the  sake  of  intelligence  and  cultivation, 
if  not  for  religion. 

The  old  saying  that  ''Knowledge  is 
power"  is  only  true  of  that  which  is  ap- 
plied, and  the  child  who  is  taught  to 
think  and  act  for  himself  has  received  the 
means  of  applying  his  knowledge;  and 
holds  within  him  the  power  to  make  or 
mar  not  only  his  own  life,  but  the  lives 
of  many  around  him.  Let  us  then  have 
that  Ideal  in  education  which  will  make 
the  coming  man  stronger  and  more  com- 
plete than  in  any  other  age,  and  which 
will  develop  most  fully  his  mental,  moral 
and  physical  nature. 

Train  up  thy  children  in  the  way 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Where  hast  thou  thy 

mines 
But  in  their  industry?  Thy  bulwarks  where  but 
in  their  breasts  ? 
Thy  might,  but  in  their  arms? 
Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 
Thy  strength,  defence,  thy  safety  and  thy  power? 


A  SCHOGI.  depends  upon  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher  ;  not  on  appliances. 
The  smooth  side  of  a  slab  for  a  seat  in  a 
log  schoolhouse,  if  a  teacher  guides  the 
school,  is  far  preferable  to  polished  cherry 
in  a  palatial  building  if  an  hireling  occu- 
pies the  desk.  A  pupil  will  learn  more 
astronomy  from  a  stick  and  an  apple  in 
the  hands  of  a  teacher  than  from  the 
most  expensive  apparatus  in  the  hands  of 
a  hearer  of  recitations.  There  must  be 
knowledge,  enthusiasm,  energy,  devotion. 
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GOOD  MEMORY  WORK:  No.  V. 

IN  a  letter  received  a  few  days  since 
from  Prof.  W.  F.  Zeigler,  of  Ash- 
bourne, Pa.,  principal  of  the  High  School 
of  Cheltenham  District,  Montgomery 
county,  he  says :  **  I  am  pleased  with  the 
Memory  work  as  given  in  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal,  Our  schools  need 
more  work  of  that  kind,  and  I  hope  you 
will  keep  on  publishing  the  same  from 
month  to  month.  We  are  doing  similar 
work  in  our  high  school  with  excellent 
results — and  with  pleasure  too. 

*  *  There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  mind 
which  we  need  especially  to  cultivate,  and 
that  is  an  openness  for  the  good  things  of 
the  Past.  The  power  to  see  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  good  and  great 
who  have  lived  before  us,  is  ours,  to  use 
and  enjoy,  and  the  field  for  its  exercise 
lies  about  us.  We  may  feel  with  them 
and  for  them,  entering  into  their  experi- 
ences with  intelligence  and  sympathy. 
They  have  left  for  us  thoughts  that  are 
immortal,  which,  if  we  think  them  as  they 
thought  them,  will  in  great  measure 
shape  our  lives  to  nobler  and  higher 
ideals.  If  we  open  our  minds  and  hearts 
to  the  good  and  beautiful  around  us,  to 
see  with  their  eyes  as  well  as  our  own, 
we  need  not  search  for  **  Acres  of  Dia- 
monds" elsewhere. 

**  Memory  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  fair  in- 
dex of  character.  We  all  need  and  we 
need  Xofeel  the  need  of  some  power  within 
us  which  shall  attract  us  to  purity  of 
thought  and  repel  us  from  what  is  coarse 
and  impure.  We  need  to  realize  that  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  conduct  is  character, 
and  that  no  life  can  be  really  purer  or 
more  elevated  than  the  mind  and  heart 
which  furnish  it  with  motives. 

**Much  may  be  done  to  stimulate  this 
by  means  of  the  good  memory  work  now 
running  in  The  School  Journal  bom  month 
to  month.  The  boy  or  girl,  who  commits 
to  memory  these  selections,  cannot  help 
but  feel  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  refinement  of 
the  imagination,  which  will  produce  de- 
lightful pictures  for  the  memory  to  dwell 
upon,  and  which  will  open  up  sources  of 
pleasure  higher  than  those  of  mere  physi- 
cal sensation.  Each  thought  of  the  mind 
tends  to  repeat  itself  and  to  form  at 
length  a  habit  that  is  involuntary  and 
perhaps  even  ineradicable.  The  thoughts 
we  are  putting  into  the  minds  of  our 
pupils  are  surely  shaping  themselves  and 
becoming  habitual,    and    the   direction 


which  these  thoughts  now  take  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  same  which  they  will 
follow  in  after-life. 

''During  the  past  four  months  the 
writer  has  given  special  attention  to  this 
work.  The  following  selections  have 
been  committed  by  the  school .  Whittier's 
Barefoot  Boy,  Bryant's  Thanatopsis, 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 
Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life,  the  Twenty- 
Third  Psalm,  the  Burial  of  Moses,  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  Once  to  Every  Man 
and  Nation,  Patriotism,  and  Oh.  Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be  Proud  t 
There  is  no  one  thing  in  our  high  school 
which  we  believe  will  do  as  much  lasting- 
good  for  our  pupils  as  this  memory  work. 
Many  commit  these  selections  with  ease 
and  in  a  very  short  time;  others  require 
hours  and  much  e£fort.  It  is  noticed, 
however,  with  few  or  no  exceptions,  that 
the  time  required  by  each  individual  is 
growing  shorter.  They  are  leaminp^  to 
concentrate  their  powers  upon  a  given 
subject  for  a  given  time  with  telling  ef- 
fect. This  is  an  important  lesson  in  it- 
self. This  memory  work  is  ingrafted, 
too,  in  our  opening  exercises,  when  the 
principal  calls  on  any  pupil  for  any  selec* 
tion,  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  has  been 
committed,  thus  constantly  reviewing  the 
same.  It  is  a  profitable  pleasure  to  both 
pupil  and  teacher  to  be  able  to  repeat 
these  beautiful  things  in  literature.  Since 
we  have  been  doing  this  work,  we  have 
better  conduct,  a  greater  respect  for  what 
is  right ;  in  short,  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good. 
Let  us,  as  teachers,  cultivate  in  the  young 
this  internal  sense  and  appreciation  of 
beauty,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  in  life 
or  in  character,  for  we  are  planting  seeds 
which  may  grow  and  develop  into  a  rich- 
ness of  flower  and  a  fullness  of  fruitage  of 
which  we  little  dream." 

Among  the  selections  given  below  is  one 
that  has  certain  words  printed  in  black 
type,  as  key- words  to  aid  the  memory. 
In  this  connection,  therefore,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  reprint  certain  paragraphs 
that  have  already  appeared  in  The 
Journal^  as  follows : 

Commit  to  memory,  choosing  the  best 
things  within  reach  in  prose  and  poetry, 
but  especially  in  poetry.  Know  many  olF 
these  things  in  the  dark.  Know  them 
when  you  are  apart  from  books,  or  sick, 
or  tired,  or  lonely.  Then  go  away  in 
thought  with  the  poet,  the  hymn  writer, 
or  the  seer,  with  the  wise  and  the  good 
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of  the  past  or  of  our  own  time,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  imagination  commune  with 
them  in  blessed  companionship.  It  is  a 
great  thing  thus  to  hear  what  these  men 
and  women  say  or  sing  of  nature,  or  life, 
or  destiny.  Consider  also  what  higher 
life  is  assured  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  be- 
gins all  this  in  school  days. 

There  are  those  who  say,  **Do  not 
have  a  child  commit  to  memory  what  it 
does  not  thoroughly  understand.'*  This 
shuts  out  all  great  things,  and  is  almost 
equivalent  to  saying,  '*  Do  not  have  the 
child  memorize  anything  that  is  worth 
learning."  The  best  things  the  writer 
has  ever  committed  to  memory  he  did 
not  at  all  understand  at  the  time,  and 
their  meaning  even  now  is  seen  ''as 
through  a  glass  darkly  ;'*  but  an  earnest 
mother,  whom  long  since  he  learned  to 
revere  almost  as  a  saint,  taught  them 
because  she  knew  them  to  be  her  own 
best  treasure,  and  prayed  that  the  child  at 
her  knee  might  one  day  come  to  the  like 
blessed  knowledge.  Yes,  teach  at  home 
and  in  the  schools  many  good  things, 
deep  things,  grand  things,  beautiful 
things  that  are  not  at  all  ''thoroughly 
understood.' '  If  not  to  day  or  to-morrow 
they  will  yet  come  back  in  benediction 
"after  many  days,"  Our  best  work  is 
always  for  life,  not  for  the  next  grade  in 
a  system  of  schools. 

We  have  listened  to  many  instructors 
of  teachers,  and  have  sometimes  thought 
the  most  striking  and  helpful  thing  we 
have  ever  heard  from  any  man  on  the 
platform  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  was  a 
reference  to  his  habit  of  recalling,  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  best 
things  he  knew  from  Shakespeare,  or  the 
Bible,  or  elsewhere.  This  gentleman  is 
a  fine  scholar,  a  good  executive  officer, 
and  has  the  enviable  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  Normal  School  principals 
in  the  country.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  for 
the  student- teacher  to  belong  to  a  Normal 
School  where  contact  with  such  a  princi- 
pal is  possible,  and  where  the  influence  of 
a  man  of  this  kind  pervades  the  school 
like  a  tonic  atmosphere.  Such  men 
teach  most  effectively,  and  for  the  life- time 
of  their  pupils,  when  they  are  not  teach- 
ing at  all. 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  "  royal  road  "  to 
learning.  Work  is  and  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  make  more  precious  the  product 
of  our  toil.  But  work  that  is  slavish 
can  be  made  light,  where  the  worker 
comes  to  it  in  a  different  spirit.     The 


roads  over  which  we  must  go  can  be  made 
more  easy  and  more  interesting.  We  caa 
be  of  great  use  to  pupils  by  directing 
them  how  to  go  at  the  work  of  committing^ 
to  memory  in  orderly  fashion,  and  on  the 
good  old  principle,  "Divide  and  con- 
quer." 

We  have  sometimes  taken  the  beautiful 
little  poem  by  Longfellow,  "The  Fiftieth 
Birthday  of  Agassiz, ' '  to  illustrate  a  ready 
and  simple  method  of  learning  or  teach- 
ing a  poem  in  a  very  short  time,  so  as  to* 
know  and  place  the  stanzas  in  order  or  to 
give  any  stanza  out  of  its  proper  order.  A 
key- word  or  phrase  is  taken  from  the  first 
line  of  each  verse,  and  numbered  upon 
the  fingers  or  in  the  air,  upon  the  windows 
of  the  room  in  the  order  in  which  they 
come,  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  the  desks, 
the  pupils  themselves,  anything  that  will 
serve  as  a  mechanical  aid  in  fixing  the 
attention ;  and  upon  these  eight  words  or 
phrases  in  the  poem  named  the  school  is 
drilled  rapidly,  fixing  the  verses  by  quick 
and  frequent  repetition,  so  as  to  recall 
them  promptly  when  "one,"  "seven,"" 
"four,"  "two,"  or  any  other  key- word 
may  be  called  for  ;  then  the  first  lines  in 
their  order  and  at  random ;  then  the  verse,, 
forwards  and  backwards  in  order  of  lines, 
until  the  entire  poem  is  learned,  and  "  in 
the  air,"  so  that  it  may  be  recited  in  con- 
cert, or  different  verses  by  individuals  or 
classes,  to  afford  variety.  Everybody  is 
awake  with  pleased  interest,  and  surprised 
to  find  himself,  it  may  be  without  having 
looked  at  a  book,  reciting  from  memory 
a  choice  thing  which  a  brief  hour  before 
was  utterly  unknown.  Has  the  hour 
been  well  spent  which  brings,  it  may  be, 
gain  of  thought  and  of  enjoyment  for  a 
lifetime  ? 

This  exercise  is  a  fine  drill  in  attention, 
without  which  little  can  be  done  in 
school  or  out  of  it.  What  is  imperfectly 
remembered  must  be  repeated  accurately, 
read  again  and  again,  until  it  is  "letter 
perfect"  and  one's  own.  An  authority 
upon  this  subject  says  :  "  If  the  first  im- 
pression is  not  deep,  and  the  record  has 
become  obliterated,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
attempt  by  sheer  force  of  will  to  revive 
it,  but  simply  to  repeat  the  impression 
until  it  becomes  indelible."  Clear, 
sharp,  definite  memory  work  is  needed. 
The  teacher  who  does  it,  choosing  the 
best  there  is  in  the  Bible  and  in  general 
literature,  grows  and  grows  day  by  day  ; 
his  pupils  grow  with  him,  and  feel  the 
old  truth,  '*  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.'* 
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We  have  done  this  work  for  some 
years,  and  know  how  much  gratification 
there  is  in  it  to  all  parties.  Mnemonics 
is  no  doubt  helpful  to  many  people,  but 
having  tried  various  systems,  we  have 
come  to  regard  the  matter  of  committing 
to  memory  as  so  much  work  to  be  done^  in 
which  advantage  may  be  taken  of  any 
help  to  be  had  from  important  words,  or 
phrases,  or  rhymes,  or  length  of  lines  in 
the  poem ;  or  strong  words,  striking 
thoughts,  or  number  of  lines  in  the  para- 
graph; always  trying  to  project  the 
picture  of  the  verse  or  paragraph,  the 
poem  or  prose,  so  as  to  look  at  it,  see  it 
in  full  and  in  its  parts,  and,  as  it  were, 
read  it  from  the  air. 

The  question  of  the  great  gain  which 
results  naturally  from  such  work — which 
should  be  done  everywhere — ^needs  hardly 
to  be  discussed.  Everybody  of  fine  sen- 
sibilities recognizes  this,  and  would 
gladly  approve  it  in  the  schools.  But 
that  sacred  thing,  the  curriculum,  is 
•crowded.  Much  of  it,  so  far  as  results  go, 
seems  of  little  value  beyond  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  accustomed  to  it.  A  more 
potent  reason  why  such  memory  work 
should  not  be  done,  is  that  teachers  do 
not  know,  and  will  not  learn  these  things. 
Alas !  for  the  children. 

It  is  amazing  how  little  so  many  boys 
and  girls  know  and  enjoy  of  the  fine 
things  of  literature,  even  after  they  have 
gone  through  the  ordinary  life- time  of  the 
graded  school  course.  Often  they  cannot 
repeat  a  single  poem!  They  have  been 
to  church  and  Sunday-school  for  years, 
and  do  not  know  one  hymn!  How  is  it 
that  the  schools  have  these  pupils  so  long 
and  send  them  out  so  poor  ? 

The  following  was  the  work  assigned, 
as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  programme  for 
the  week,  in  the  Lancaster  Boys'  High 
-School  for  the  successive  dates  here  named , 
to  be  learned  and  written  from  memory. 
The  text- book  used  is  the  Lincoln  Lit- 
erary Collection. 

ABOU  BBN  ADHBM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem— (may  his  tribe  increase  1) — 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
■"What  writest  thou?''    The  vision  raised  its 

head, 
And  with  a  voice  made  all  of  sv/eet  accord, 
Answered,  **  The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

I^rd." 


''And  is  mind  one?'*  said  Abon.    **  Nay,  not  so,*' 
Replied  the  angel.  .  .  Abon  spoke  more  low, 
Bnt  cheerly  still;  and  said,  **  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men.*' 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had 

blest. 
And,  lo,  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest ! 

Leigh  Hunt. 

BEAUTY  OF  THB  CLOTn)S. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little,  in  gen- 
eral, people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is 
that  part  of  creation  in  which  Nature  has 
done  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man, 
more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of 
talking  to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in 
any  other  of  her  works;  and  it  is  just  the 

?art  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her. 
^here  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in 
which  some  more  material  or  essential 
purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is 
not  answered  by  every  part  of  their  or- 
ganization; but  every  essential  purpose  of 
tiie  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  an- 
swered if,  once  in  three  days  or  there- 
abouts, a  great,  ugly,  black  rain-cloud 
were  brought  up  over  the  blue,  and  every- 
thing well  watered,  and  so  all  left  blue 
again  till  next  time,  with,  perhaps,  a  film 
of  morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew. 
And  instead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment 
of  any  day  of  our  lives  when  nature  is  not 
producing,  scene  after  scene,  picture  after 
picture,  glory  after  glory,  and  working 
still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant 
principles  of  the  most  perfect  beauty  that 
It  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  all  done  for  us 
and  intended  for  our  perpetual  pleasure. 
And  every  man,  wherever  placed,  how- 
ever far  from  other  sources  of  interest  or 
of  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  con- 
stantly. 

The  noblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be 
seen  and  known  but  by  few;  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  man  should  always  live  in  the 
midst  of  them:  he  injures  them  by  his 
presence;  he  ceases  to  feel  them  if  he  be 
always  with  them.  But  the  sky  is  for 
all;  bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not  **  too  bright 
nor  gocd  for  human  nature's  daily  food;" 
it  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  for  the  per- 
petual comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart; 
for  soothing  it,  and  purifying  it  from  its 
dross  and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle,  some- 
times capricious,  sometimes  awful ;  never 
the  same  for  two  moments  together;  al- 
most human  in  its  passions,  almost  spirit- 
ual in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its 
infinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in 
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US  is  as  distinct,  as  its  ministry  of  chas- 
tisement or  of  blessing  to  what  is  mortal, 
is  essential.  And  yet  we  never  attend  to 
it;  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought, 
but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal  sen- 
sations; we  look  upon  all  by  which  it 
speaks  to  us  more  clearly  than  to  brutes, 
upon  all  which  bears  witness  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  re- 
ceive more  from  the  covering  vault  than 
the  light  and  the  dew  which  we  share 
with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only  as  a 
succession  of  meaningless  and  monoton- 
ous accidents,  too  common  and  too  vain 
to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watchfulness 
or  a  glance  of  admiration. 

If,  in  our  moments  of  utter  idleness  and 
insipidity,  we  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  last 
resource,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  we 
speak  of?  One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and 
another  it  has  been  windy,  and  another 
it  has  been  warm.  Who  among  the 
whole  chattering  crowd  can  tell  me  of  the 
forms  and  precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall 
white  mountains  that  gilded  the  horizon 
at  noon  yesterday  ?  Who  saw  the  narrow 
sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the  south,  and 
smote  upon  their  summits,  until  they 
melted  and  mouldered  away  in  a  dust  of 
blue  rain  ?  Who  saw  the  dance  of  the 
dead  clouds,  when  the  sunlight  left  them 
last  night,  and  the  west  wind  blew  them 
before  it  like  withered  leaves  ?  All  has 
passed  unregretted  or  unseen;  or,  if  the 
apathy  be  ever  shaken  oflF,  even  for  an 
instant,  it  is  only  by  what  is  gross  or  what 
is  extraordinary;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the 
broad  and  fierce  manifestations  of  the 
elemental  energies,  not  in  the  clash  of 
the  hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind, 
that  the  highest  characters  of  the  sublime 
are  developed. 

God  is  not  in  the  earthquake  nor  in  the 
fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  They 
are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  faculties  of 
our  nature  which  can  only  be  addressed 
through  lampblack  and  lightning.  It  is 
in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtru- 
sive majesty;  the  deep  and  the  calm,  and 
the  perpetual;  that  which  must  be  sought 
ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved  ere  it  is  under- 
stood; things  which  the  angels  work  out 
for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally;  which 
are  never  wanting,  and  never  repeated; 
which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet  each 
found  but  once.  It  is  through  these  that 
the  lesson  of  devotion  is  chiefly  taught 
and  the  blessing  of  beauty  given. — From 
**  Stones  of  Venice  y**  by  John  Ruskin, 
February  75. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Be  wise  to-day;  'tis  madness  to  defer; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on.  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man.'s  miraculous  mistakes  this  bears 
The  palm,  **  that  all  men  are  about  to  live,** 
Forever  on  the  brink  of  bein?  born  ; 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  ; 
At  least  their  own  ;  their  future  selves  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead !    :^ 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  in  Folly's  'vails; 
That  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  consign  ; 
The  thin^  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 
'Tis  not  in  follv  not  to  scorn  a  fool. 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 
And  that  through  every  stage.    When  youngs 

indeed. 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool; 
Knows  It  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought. 
Resolves,  ana  re-resolved,  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  ?  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  thro'  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 

dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close;  where  passed  the  shaft  no  trace  is 

found ; 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains. 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death; 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

Edward  Young. 

TRIBUTE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Hard,  hard  indeed,  was  the  contest  for 
freedom,  and  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. The  golden  sun  of  liberty  had 
well-nigh  set  in  the  gloom  of  an  eternal 
night,  ere  its  radiant  beams  illumined  our 
western  horizon.  Had  not  the  tutelar 
saint  of  Columbia  hovered  around  the 
American  camp,  and  presided  over  her 
destinies,  freedom  must  have  met  with  an 
untimely  grave.  Never  can  we.  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  wisdom  of  those  states- 
men, and  the  skill  and  bravery  of  those 
unconquerable  veterans,  who,  by  their' 
unwearied  exertions  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field,  achieved  for  us  the  glorious 
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revolution.  Never  can  we  duly  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  a  Washington,  who, 
with  but  a  handful  of  undisciplined  yeo- 
manry, triumphed  over  a  royal  army,  and 
prostrated  the  Lion  of  England  at  the  feet 
of  the  American  Eagle.  His  name, — so 
terrible  to  his  foes,  so  welcome  to  his 
friends, — shall  live  forever  upon  the 
brightest  page  of  the  historian,  and  be 
remembered  with  the  warmest  emotions 
of  gratitude  and  pleasure  by  those  whom 
he  has  contributed  to  make  happy,  and 
by  all  mankind,  when  kings,  and  princes, 
and  nobles,  for  ages,  shall  have  sunk  into 
their  merited  oblivion.  Unlike  them,  he 
needs  not  the  assistance  of  the  sculptor  or 
the  architect  to  perpetuate  his  memory: 
he  needs  no  princely  dome,  no  monu- 
mental pile,  no  stately  pyramid,  whose 
towering  height  shall  pierce  the  stormy 
clouds,  and  rear  its  lofty  head  to  heaven, 
to  tell  posterity  his  fame.  His  deeds,  his 
worthy  deeds  alone,  have  rendered  him 
immortal.— M^.  H,  Harrison.       Feb.  2j. 

FIFTIBTH  BIRTHDAY  OP  AGASSIZ. 

May  28, 1857 
It  was  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  Mav 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud,* 

A  chUd  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurje,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying :  "  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee." 

••Come,  wander  with  me/'  she  said, 

'*Into  regions  yet  untrod ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God.*' 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nattu*e,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go, 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 
The  Ranz  des  Vaches*  of  old, 

And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 
From  glaciers  clear  and  cold. 

^  Pt'-e  defa*vO,  hf ■  home  in  Swltserland,  from  which 
the  large  granite  boulder  was  brought  which  atanda, 
with  brief  inscription,  at  his  grave  in  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  Boston. 

*  RSngz  dl  Vish,  simple  melodies  of  the  mountaineers 
of  Switxerland.  sometimes  sung,  but  usually  played  on  a 
long  trumpet,  known  as  the  Alpine  horn. 


And  the  mother  at  home  says  "  Hark ! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 

And  my  boy  does  not  return  ! " 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 

OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Old  World  has  already  revealed  to 
OS,  in  its  unsealed  books,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  its  own  marvelous  struggles  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Greece,  lovely  Greece, 

The  land  of  scholars  and  the  nnrse  of  arms, 

where  sister  republics,  in  fair  procession, 
chanted  the  praises  of  liberty  and  the 
gods, — where  and  what  is  she  ?  For  two 
thousand  years  the  oppressor  has  ground 
her  to  the  earth.  Her  arts  are  no  more. 
The  last  sad  relics  of  her  temples  are  but 
the  barracks  of  a  ruthless  soldiery.  The 
fragments  of  her  columns  and  her  palaces 
are  in  the  dust,  yet  beautiful  in  ruins. 
She  fell  not  when  the  mighty  were  upon 
her.  Her  sons  were  united  at  Thermo- 
pylae and  Marathon,  and  the  tide  of  her 
triumph  rolled  back  upon  the  Hellespont. 
She  was  conquered  by  her  own  factions. 
She  fell  by  the  hands  of  her  own  people. 
The  man  of  Macedonia  did  not  the  work 
of  destruction.  It  was  already  done,  by 
her  own  corruptions,  banishments  and 
dissensions.  Rome,  republican  Rome, 
whose  eagles  glanced  in  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun, — where  and  what  is  she? 
The  Eternal  City  yet  remains,  proud  even 
in  her  desolation,  noble  in  her  decline, 
venerable  in  the  majesty  of  religion,  and 
calm  as  in  the  composure  of  death.  The 
malaria  has  but  traveled  in  the  paths 
worn  by  her  destroyers.  More  than 
eighteen  centuries  have  mourned  over  the 
loss  of  her  empire.  A  mortal  disease  was 
upon  her  vitals  before  Caesar  had  crossed 
the  Rubicon  ;  and  Brutus  did  not  restore 
her  health  by  the  deep  probings  of  the 
Senate  chamber.  The  Goths,  and  Van- 
dals, and  Huns,  the  swarms  of  the  North, 
completed  only  what  was  already  begun 
at  home.  Romans  betrayed  Rome.  The 
legions  were  bought  and  sold;  but  the 
people  offered  the  tribute-money. 

We  stand  the  latest,  and,  if  we  fail, 
probably  the  last  experiment  of  self- 
government  by  the  people.  We  have  be- 
gun it  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
auspicious  nature.  We  are  in  the  vigor 
of  youth.  Our  growth  has  never  been 
checked  by  the  oppressions  of  tyranny. 
Our  constitutions  have  never  been  en- 
feebled by  the  vices  or  luxuries  of  the 
Old  World.    Such  as  we  are,  we  have 
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been  from  the  beginning, — simple,  hardy, 
intelligent,  accustomed  to  self-govern* 
ment  and  to  self-respect.  The  Atlantic 
rolls  between  us  and  any  formidable  foe. 
Within  our  own  territory,  stretching 
through  many  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  we  have  the  choice  of  many 
products,  and  many  means  of  indepen- 
<ience.  The  government  is  mild.  The 
press  is  free.  Religion  is  free.  Knowl- 
■edge  reaches,  or  may  reach,  every  home. 
What  fairer  prospect  of  success  could  be 
presented  ?  What  means  more  adequate 
to  accomplish  the  sublime  end  ?  What 
more  is  necessary  than  for  the  people  to 
preserve  what  they  have  themselves 
created  ?  Already  has  the  age  caught  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  It  has  already 
ascended  the  Andes,  and  snuffed  the 
breezes  of  both  oceans.  It  has  infused 
itself  into  the  life-blood  of  Europe,  and 
warmed  the  sunny  plains  of  France  and 
the  low  lands  of  Holland.  It  has  touched 
the  philosophy  of  Germany  and  the  North; 
and,  moving  onward  to  the  South,  has 
opened  to  Greece  the  lessons  of  her  better 
days.  Can  it  be  that  America,  under 
such  circumstances,  can  betray  herself? 
Can  it  be  that  she  is  to  be  added  to  the 
catalogue  of  republics,  the  inscription  upon 
whose  ruins  is:  They  were,  but  they  are 
not  ?  Forbid  it,  my  countrymen !  Forbid 
it,  heaven  "i^Joseph  Story.        March  i. 

SPRING. 

Th^  Spring— she  is  a  blessed  thing  ! 
She  is  the  mother  of  the  flowers, 
She  is  the  mate  of  birds  and  bees. 
The  partner  of  their  revelries. 
Our  star  of  hope  through  wintry  hours. 

The  merry  children,  when  they  see 
Her  coming  by  the  budding  thorn. 
They  leap  upon  the  cottage  floor, 
Thev  shout  beside  the  cottage  door. 
And  run  to  meet  her  night  and  mom. 

They  are  soonest  with  her  in  the  woods, 
Peeping  the  withered  leaves  among, 
To  find  the  earliest  fraerant  thing 
That  dares  from  the  cold  earth  to  spring. 
Or  catch  the  earliest  wild-bird's  song. 

The  little  brooks  run  on  in  light, 
As  if  they  had  a  chase  of  mirth; 
The  skies  are  blue,  the  air  is  warm, 
Our  very  hearts  have  caught  the  charm 
That  sheds  a  beauty  o'er  the  earth. 

The  ag^  man  is  in  the  field ; 

The  maiden  'mong  her  garden  flowers; 

The  sons  of  sorrow  and  distress 

Are  wandering  in  forgetfulness 

Of  wants  that  fret,  and  care  that  lowers. 


She  comes  with  more  than  present  good. 
With  joys  to  store  for  future  years, 
From  which,  in  striving  crowds  apart, 
The  bowed  in  spirit,  bruised  in  heart, 
May  glean  up  hope  with  grateful  tears. 

Up !  let  us  to  the  fields  away, 
And  breathe  the  fresh  and  balmy  air; 
The  bird  is  building  in  the  tree, 
The  flower  has  opened  to  the  bee, 
And  health,  and  love,  and  peace  are  there. 
Mary  Howitt. 

WBKRTY  AND  UNION. 

I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to 
have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity 
and  honor  of  the  whole  country;  and  the 
preservation  of  our  Federal  Union.  It  is 
to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home, 
and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad. 
It  is  to  that  Union  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud 
of  our  country.  That  Union  we  reached 
only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues,  in 
the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered 
finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined 
credit.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these 
great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as 
from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with 
newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  dura- 
tion has  teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its 
utility  and  its  blessings;  and  although 
our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and 
wider,  and  our  population  spread  farther 
and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  pro- 
tection or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us 
all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social, 
personal  happiness.  I  have  not  allowed 
myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union,  to 
see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  re- 
cess behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed 
the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when 
the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be 
broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed 
myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  dis- 
union, to  see  whether,  with  my  short 
sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe 
counselor  in  the  affairs  of  this  Govern- 
ment whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly 
bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  Union 
should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  toler- 
able might  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high, 
exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out 
before  us,  for  us  and  for  our  children. 
Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the 
veil.  God  grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least, 
that  curtain  may   not  rise !    God  grant 
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that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened 
what  lies  behind  !  When  my  eyes  shall 
be  turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  the 
sun  in  Heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shin- 
ing on  the  broken  and  dishonored  frag- 
ments of  a  once  glorious  Union ;  on  States, 
severed,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  maj' 
be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last 
feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic, 
now  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms 
and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original 
lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor 
a  single  star  obscured, — bearing,  for  its 
motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as 
**What  is  all  this  worth?*'— nor  those 
other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  *' Lib- 
erty first  and  Union  afterwards,*' — but 
everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters 
of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample 
folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear 
to  every  true  American  heart — Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  in- 
separable ! — Daniel  Webster,      March  8, 

MARCH. 

The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last. 
With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies, 

I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  blast, 
That  through  the  snowy  valley  flies. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild,  stormy  month  !  in  praise  of  thee  ; 

Yet,  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 
The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring, 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train 
And  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  Spring. 

And,  in  thy  reign  of  blast  and  storm, 
Smiles  many  a  long,  bright,  sunny  day. 

When  ihe  changed  winds  are  soft  and  warm. 
And  heaven  puts  on  the  blue  of  May. 

Then  sing  aloud  the  gushing  rills 

And  the  full  springs,  from  frost  set  free, 

That,  brightly  leaping  down  the  hills. 
Are  just  set  out  to  meet  the  sea. 

The  year's  departing  beauty  hides 
Of  wintry  storms  the  sullen  threat; 

But  in  thy  sternest  frown  abides 
A  look  of  kindly  promise  yet. 

Thou  bring'st  the  hope  of  those  calm  skies, 
And  that  soft  time  of  sunny  showers. 

When  the  wide  bloom  on  earth  that  lies, 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours. 

Wm,  Cull  en  Bryant, 


EULOGY  ON  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

Surely,  if  happiness  can  ever  come 
from  the  honors  or  triumphs  of  this  world, 
on  that  quiet  June  morning,  James  A. 
Garfield  may  well  have  b^n  a  happy 
man.  No  foieboding  of  evil  haunted  him; 
no  slightest  premonition  of  danger  clouded 
his  sky.  His  terrible  fate  was  upon  him 
in  an  instant.  One  moment  he  stood 
erect,  strong,  confident  in  the  years 
stretching  peacelully  out  before  him. 
The  next  he  lay  wounded,  bleeding,  help- 
less, doomed  to  weary  weeks  of  torture^ 
to  silence,  and  the  grave. 

Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great 
in  death.  For  no  cause,  in  the  very- 
frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wickedness,  by 
the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thrust 
from  the  full  tide  of  this  world's  interest, 
from  its  hopes,  its  aspirations,  its  victor* 
ies,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death ; — 
and  he  did  not  quail.  Not  alone  for  one 
short  moment  in  which,  stunned  and 
dazed,  he  could  give  up  life,  hardly  aware 
of  its  relinquishment,  but  through  days  of 
deadly  languor,  through  weeks  of  agony, 
that  was  not  less  agony  because  silently 
borne,  with  clear  sight  and  calm  courage, 
he  looked  into  his  open  grave.  What 
blight  and  ruin  met  his  anguished  eyes, 
whose  lips  may  tell? — what  brilliant, 
broken  plans,  what  baffled,  high  ambi- 
tions, what  sundering  of  strong,  warm 
manhood's  friendships,  what  bitter  rend- 
ing of  sweet  household  ties! 

Behind  him  a  proud,  expectant  nation, 
a  great  host  of  sustaining  fhends,  a  cher- 
ished and  happy  mother,  wearing  the  full, 
rich  honors  of  her  early  toil  and  tears; 
the  wife  of  his  youth,  whose  whole  life 
lay  in  his ;  the  little  boys,  not  yet  emerged 
from  childhood's  day  of  frolic;  the  fair, 
young  daughter;  the  sturdy  sons,  just 
springing  into  closest  companionship, 
claiming  every  day,  and  every  day  re- 
warding a  father's  love  and  care;  and  ia 
his  heart  eager,  rejoicing  power  to  meet 
all  demand.  Before  him,  desolation  and 
great  darkness !  And  his  soul  was  not 
shaken. 

His  countrymen  were  thrilled  with  in- 
stant, profound,  and  universal  sympathy. 
Masterful  in  his  mortal  weakness,  he  be- 
came  the  centre  of  a  nation's  love,  en- 
shrined in  the  prayers  of  a  world.  But 
all  the  love  and  all  the  sympathy  could 
not  share  with  him  his  sufferings.  He 
trod  the  wine- press  alone.  With  unfalter- 
ing front  he  faced  death.  With  unfailing 
tenderness  he  took  leave  of  life.     Above 
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the  demoniac  faiss  of  the  assassin's  bullet, 
he  heard  the  voice  of  God.  With  simple  res- 
ignation he  bowed  to  the  Divine  decree. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  his  early  crav- 
ings for  the  sea  returned.  The  stately 
mansion  of  power  had  been  to  him  the 
wearisome  hospital  of  pain,  and  he  begged 
to  be  taken  from  its  prison  walls,  from  its 
oppressive  stifling  air,  from  its  home- 
lessness  and  its  hopelessness.  Gently, 
silently,  the  love  of  a  great  people  bore 
the  pale  sufferer  to  the  longed-for  healing 
of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to  die,  as  God  should 
will,  within  sight  of  its  heaving  billows, 
within  sound  of  its  manifold  voices. 

With  wan,  fevered  face  tenderly  lifted  to 
the  cooling  breeze,  he  looked  out  wistfully 
upon  the  ocean's  changing  wonders ;  on 
its  far  sails,  whitening  in  the  morning 
light ;  on  its  restless  waves,  rolling  shore- 
ward to  break  and  die  beneath  the  noon- 
day sun ;  on  the  red  clouds  of  evening, 
arching  low  to  the  horizon  ;  on  the  serene 
and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars. 

Let  us  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a 
mystic  meaning  which  only  the  rapt  and 
parting  soul  may  know.  Let  us  believe 
that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world, 
he  heard  the  great  waves  breaking  on  a 
further  shore,  and  felt  already  upon  his 
wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eternal 
morning.— /tf/w«  G.  Blaine,      March  75. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 


DR.  D.  J.  WALLER,  JR. 


w 


THEN  the  greatest  educational  body 
in  the  United  States,  the  National 
Educational  Association,  recommends  an 
observance,  and  the  governments  of 
nearly  all  the  states  and  territories  make 
the  same  recommendation,  we  at  once 
conclude  that  weighty  reasons  have  led 
to  it,  yet  we  need  to  be  convinced  that 
the  reasons  are  weighty  before  we  can  re- 
spond heartily.  The  observance  of  Arbor 
Day  by  the  schools  has  been  thus  recom- 
mended. Like  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
manual  training,  it  has  both  a  practical 
and  an  educational  value.  When  instruc- 
tion is  almost  entirely  practical,  or  pos- 
sesses chiefly  a  commercial  value,  as  in 
the  case  of  stenography  or  of  carpentry,  it 
cannot  find  general  acceptance  in  the 
public  schools.  When  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely educational,  as  in  the  case  of  Greek, 
that  cannot  find  general  acceptance.  But 
when  instruction  has  the  merit  of  possess- 


ing both  practical  and  educational  value, 
it  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  find  a  per- 
manent place  in  all  schools.  This  value 
belongs  to  Arbor  Day.  We  observe  Arbor 
Day  because  our  springs  have  shrunken, 
our  streams  have  become  resistless  demons 
of  destruction,  and  vast  areas  on  our 
mountains  are  bare  of  timber.  Children, 
and  the  older  folks,  become  interested  in 
the  assistance  and  protection  of  Nature  in 
her  efforts  to  reclothe  the  mountains  and 
other  waste  places.  The  spirit  of  the  day 
is  in  harmony  with  the  movement  by 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
trees  have  been  planted,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  more  in  virgin  forest 
have  been  preserved  by  making  them  res- 
ervations. It  promotes  the  attractiveness 
of  our  surroundings  and  deepens  the  love 
of  home  and  country.  But  it  is  the  edu- 
cational value  of  this  day  in  which  the 
schools  are  most  interested.  The  chief 
ends  of  education  are  character  and 
power.  The  refining  of  character  through 
intimacy  with  Nature  has  been  the  theme 
of  poet  and  philosopher.  Her  processes 
and  products  awaken  the  admiration  of 
the  superficial,  and  command  the  rever- 
ence of  the  most  profound  observer. 
When  the  mystery  of  life  begins  to  en- 
chant us,  the  savage  tendencies  in  human 
nature  are  suppressed.  Every  teacher 
alive  to  the  work  of  forming  character 
hails  Arbor  Day  as  his  ally. 

Observation  is  quickened  by  a  proper 
observance  of  the  day,  consequently  the 
senses,  the  memory,  the  judgment  are  all 
profitably  exercised.  When  this  exercise 
of  the  faculties  results  in  the  wish  to  plant, 
and  the  feeling  has  its  proper  action  re- 
sulting in  the  planting  and  care  of  trees, 
the  pupil  has  been  educated  in  the  best 
sense  thereby.  It  is  well,  too,  for  the 
school  when  the  pupils  find  that  once  in 
a  year,  at  least,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
feelings  aroused  by  the  genial  sunshine, 
the  balmy  breeze,  the  budding  spring. 
The  day  properly  has  its  place  on  the 
school  calendar. 

The  first  and  greatest  feature  of  the 
day  must  ever  continue  to  be  the  actual 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines.  The 
selection  of  a  tree  should  be  the  result  of 
a  consideration  of  its  characteristics  and 
habits,  with  reference  to  the  climate,  soil, 
and  the  growth,  form,  foliage,  and  uses 
of  that  which  is  to  be  planted.  The 
treatment  of  the  tree,  its  pruning,  the  care 
of  the  fibrous  roots,  the  preparation  of 
the  spot  so  as  to  give  room  to  the  roots  in 
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its  new  home,  the  use  of  fine  and  fertile 
soil,  showing  tenderness  even  to  vegetable 
life,  all  these  details  will  be  considered  in 
advance  when  one  interested  in  arousing 
a  love  of  tree  culture  undertakes  the  task. 
Interest  will  be  deepened  by  planting 
many.  Why  should  not  seeds  and  nuts 
be  planted  by  the  hundred  with  special 
reference  to  their  use  on  this  day !  They 
need  not  be  planted  on  school  grounds 
alone.  There  are  parks  in  cities  and 
waste  places  in  the  country,  where  the 
planting  may  be  on  such  a  scale  as  to  give 
importance  to  it  that  cannot  attach  to 
that  of  a  single  tree. 

The  literature  of  trees,  in  history  and 
poetry,  is  valuable  as  literature,  and  may 
become  auxiliary  to  the  purpose  of  the 
day,  may  help  to  create  a  love  of  tree  cul- 
ture, but  should  not  occupy  the  first  place. 
An  address  by  some  recognized  author- 
ity will  be  found  very  helpful.  Lessons 
in  budding  and  grafting,  in  the  care  of 
trees  previously  planted,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  arboriculture  are  within  the  spirit 
of  the  day.  The  value  of  the  day  will 
not  be  disputed  by  experienced  educators 
or  public- spirited  citizens;  such  variety 
may  be  given  to  its  exercises  as  to  make  it 
a  welcome  occasion  whenever  it  recurs. 


FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 


BY  PROF.  W.  W.  DAVIS. 


IN  his  famous  reply  to  Hayne  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  in  1830,  Daniel  Webster 
said  :  **  I  shall  enter  on  no  enconium  on 
Massachusetts  ;  she  needs  none.  There 
she  is,  behold  her,  and  judge  for  your- 
selves." So  we  may  say  of  Frances 
Willard.  Our  praise  seems  weak.  Her 
name  is  her  eulogy.  Just  as  Washington 
stands  for  patriotism,  Hannah  More  for 
sanctified  authorship,  Harriet  Newell  for 
missionary  devotion,  Florence  Nightin- 
gale for  celestial  charity,  so  Frances  Wil- 
lard stands  for  God,  Home  and  Native 
Land,  ftr  social  purity,  for  righteousness 
among  men,  for  all  that  is  good  and 
gracious  upon  the  earth.  She  was  the 
angel  of  the  white  ribbon. 

On  the  walls  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
London,  you  read  the  inscription,  **Si 
quseris  monumentum ,  circumspice '  * — 
If  you  seek  my  monument,  look  around. 
St.  Paul's  is  the  splendid  creation  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  its  mighty  dome 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  metropolis.    Do 


we  seek  a  memorial  for  Frances  Willard  ? 
It  is  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  It  was  the  work  of  her  life,  it  \s 
the  legacy  of  her  love.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  has  spread  into  every  land,  but 
it  must  have  the  basis  and  association  of 
the  church.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  asks  no 
other  nucleus  than  the  loving  hearts  of  a 
few  good  women  in  the  humblest  hamlet, 
who  love  the  Lord  and  hate  evil. 

There  are  many  lovely  names  in  our 
American  history  on  which  we  delight 
to  linger;  Martha  Washington,  Abigail 
Adams,  Mary  Lyon  of  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Emma  Willard  of  Troy,  Maria  Mitchell 
of  Vassar,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  of 
Uncle  Tom,  Clara  Barton  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Dorothea  Dix,  patron  of  the  in- 
sane, but  no  name  is  sweeter,  more  beau- 
tiful, more  fragrant  than  that  of  Frances 
Willard.  She  was  called  by  William 
Stead,  the  noted  London  editor,  "the  un- 
crowned queen  of  American  democracy." 

She  has  now  realized  the  darling  hope 
of  George  Elliot's  majestic  lines : 

Oh,  may  I  join  tfae  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence ;  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self,       [stars 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's 

search 
To  vaster  issues.    So  to  live  is  heaven. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


THE  training  of  the  child  is  an  ever- 
present  question.  We  do  not  often  see 
anything  better  than  this,  from  the  pen  of 
Anne  Heygate  Hall,  who  is  a  teacher  in 
the  department  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School  ; 

**  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  separate 
ability  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  and 
draw  and  say  of  what  value  Kindergar- 
tening  has  been  in  each  direction.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  child  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  and  everything  that 
has  helped  or  hindered  him  has  affected 
the  whole.  It  is  surprising  that  any  one 
is  able  to  separate  the  effects  of  kinder- 
gartening  on  morals  and  manners  and 
taste.  If  the  work  modifies  '  morals '  and 
not  '  manners '  or  '  taste '  it  would  seem 
to  me  superficial  work.  Manners  should 
be  consequent  upon  morals  and  taste. 
Manners  should  be  the  sign  of  taste  and 
morals.  It  is  immoral  to  teach  manners 
not  the  result  of  morals  and  taste. 
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"  I  am  a  devout  and  enthusiastic  con- 
vert to  Kindergarten  teaching.  Converts 
always  are  intemperate.  I  am  sorry  that 
any  child  is  obliged  to  enter  the  formality 
of  school  work  without  a  Kindergarten 
training.  It  is  the  greatest  help  to  child- 
hood— the  beautiful,  artistic,  industrial 
training  of  the  Kindergarten;  appealing 
to  the  emotional  nature  of  the  child; 
gratifying  the  longing.that  the  child  had, 
but  of  which  it  was  unconscious.  I  wish 
every  teacher  could  be  a  trained  Kinder- 
gartner.  I  wish  every  mother  could  learn 
the  songs  and  games.  I  wish  every  child 
could,  in  after  years,  have  the  memory  of 
the  mother  in  these  songs  and  games. 
^' A  poor  Kindergartner  is  to  be  pitied; 


a  good  Kindergartner  is  to  be  envied. 
The  good  Kindergartner  has  a  position 
of  immense  responsibility;  the  work  she 
does  is  vastly  superior  to  that  done  by 
the  average  teacher.  All  intellectual 
work  of  the  future  is  touched  here.  It  is 
represented  in  her  every-day  work.  The 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  child  is  de- 
veloped in  the  most  harmonious  way. 
The  taste  is  cultivated  naturally.  The 
child  lives  near  things;  near  the  earth — 
is  a  part  of  the  realness  around.  I  will 
merely  add  that  children  who  are  passed 
up  from  our  Kindergarten  to  our  first  year 
work  are  far  in  advance  of  the  first  part  of 
the  first  year  work,  except  in  the  formal 
expression  of  their  knowledge." 


Editorial  Department. 
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I  More  people  drowntin  tfae  srlaai  thAn^n  the  sea. 

The  bird  to  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animal* 
and  men  may  lire.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  mav  be  aye  sticken'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin* 
wlien  ye're  ileepin*.— &«fcA  Farmer, 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Z>0Dt^. 

I  expect  to  nass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
—Edward  Courtney :  Bngraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

K.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       ....       J.  P.  McCASKEY. 
ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Common' 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania, 


PROCLAMATION. 


General  tree  planting,  as  a  public  duty, 
lias  become  a  distinctive  characteristic  of 
civilized  life.  A  peaceful  victory  is  being 
gained  over  man's  tree-destroying  instinct. 
Where  but  a  few  years  ago  our  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  depletion  and  devasta- 
tion of  our  forests,  now,  over  almost  our 
entire  country,  intelligent  men  and  women 
and  our  National  and  State  Governments 
are  preparing  actively  to  begin  upon  our 
waste  lands  that  restoration  of  trees  which 
the  welfare  of  our  country  imperatively  de- 
mands. The  National  Government  has 
wisely  undertaken  to  set  apart  and  protect 
extensive  areas  of  forest  land,  preventing 
the  subordination  of  public  good  to  per- 
sonal gain.  Our  Commonwealth  has  been 
foremost  with  legislation  seeking  to  aid  and 
encourage  this  reformation,  and  the  force  of 


her  example  has  influenced  other  States  to 
active  work  in  forest  restoration  and  preser- 
vation. 

The  swelling  buds  and  flowing  sap  remind 
us  that  the  annual  awakening  of  plant  life 
is  approaching,  and  that  our  share  in  the 
work  of  tree-planting  for  the  benefit  of  our- 
selves and  our  fellow-men  must  shortly  be 
performed.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  not 
only  to  observe  this  ennobling  custom— but 
also  to  be  conspicuous  therein. 

That  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth 
may  be  impressed  with  the  importance  and 
beneficence  of  tree-planting,  and  that  the 
men  and  women  of  mature  judgment  may 
approve  by  an  active  interest  in  Arbor  Day 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  render  our 
homes  more  beautiful  and  our  land  more 
fertile  and  productive,  by  clothing  the 
mountains  and  valleys,  the  shores  of  our 
rivers  and  streams,  and  lining  our  highways 
with  trees. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Daniel  H.  Hastings, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  accordance  with  law,  do  hereby 
designate  and  proclaim  Friday,  the  8th  da;)r 
of  April,  and  Friday,  the  22d  day  of  April 
A.  D.,  1898,  to  be  observed  as  Arbor  Days 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  selec- 
tion of  either  of  the  above  designated  days 
is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  people  in  the  var- 
ious sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
end  that  that  day  may  be  selected  which  is 
deemed  the  more  favorable  on  account  of 
climatic  conditions. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State,  this  third  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight,  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth one  hundred  and  twenty  second. 

Danibl  H.  Hastings. 
By  the  Governor: 
David  Martin, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examinations  at  the  State  Normal 
Schools  will  be  held  this  year  as  follows  : 

Tuesday,  June  7th,  9  a.  m.,  at  West 
Chester. 

Thursday,  June  9th,  9  a.  m.,  at  Edinboro, 

Monday,  June  13th,  9  a.  m.,  at  Mansfield. 
Shippensburg  and  Slippery  Rock. 

Wednesday,  June  15th,  9  a.  m.,  at  Kutz- 
town  and  Indiana. 

Monday,  June  20th,  9  a.  m.,  at  California, 
Millersville  and  East  Stroudsburg. 

Wednesday,  June  22d,  9  a.  m.,  at  Blooms- 
burg,  Clarion  and  Lock  Haven. 


THE  STATE  IS  DOING  WELL. 


THE  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
Forestry  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
lead  of  so  competent  an  adviser  as  our 
State  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  Dr.  J. 
T.  Rothrock,  is  highly  encouraging.  The 
Philadelphia  Press  referring  to  this  work 
in  a  recent  editorial  article  says :  Secre- 
tary Edge,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  calls  attention  to  the  very 
efficient  work  done  by  the  division  of 
Forestry  under  the  wise  and  energetic  di- 
rection of  Commissioner  J.  T.  Rothrock. 
The  State  Bureau,  or  Division  of  Forestry 
has  been  organiz^ed  less  than  three  years, 
yet  that  time  has  sufficed  to  put  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  front  rank  of  the  States 
whose  governments  take  an  intelligent 
view  of  their  forestry  wealth  and  recognize 
their  duty  to  protect  and  foster  it.  Until 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  its 
division  of  forestry,  was  established  by 
law,  in  1895,  it  was  nobody's  business  to 
look  after  the  forests.  Their  destruction 
by  ax  and  obliteration  by  fire  was  watched 
with  silent  apathy,  save  with  here  and 
there  a  futile  protest.  Nothing  was  done 
or  even  seriously  proposed  to  restore  the 
waste  and  recrown  our  desolated  hillsides 
with  forest  growth. 

The  last  Legislature  showed  strongly 
the  influence  of  the  division  of  forestry. 
Its  series  of  laws  on  this  subject  is  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  new  spirit  which 
prevails  at  Harrisburg  on  the  subject  of 
forestry.  Most  of  the  Legislature  prob- 
ably had  read  Prof.  Rothrock's  admirable 
report  on  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
it  caused  them  to  view  the  State's  disap- 
pearing forests  in  a  new  light.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  last  winter's  session  made 
constables  of  townships  fire  wardens  for 
the  extinction  of  forest  fires  and  prescribed 
their  duties.    Another  act  authorizes  con- 


stables to  arrest  without  warrant  persons 
suspected  by  them  of  offending  against  the 
laws  protecting  timber  lands.  A  third  act 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  forest  res- 
ervations—120,000  acres  in  all — at  the 
head- waters  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
State.  A  fourth  act  authorizes  the  State  to 
purchase  unsealed  lands  sold  for  non- pay- 
ment of  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  State  forest  reservation.  A  fifth  act  re- 
mits 80  per  cent,  of  all  taxes  on  land 
carrying  large  timber  trees  fifty  to  an 
acre.  An  older  act  passed  in  1887  remits 
from  50  to  90  per  cent,  of  taxes  for  thirty 
years  on  land  growing  young  timber  1200 
trees  to  an  acre.  The  act  of  1870,  which 
imposed  on  County  Commissioners  the 
duty  of  appointing  persons  to  ferret  out 
and  bring  to  punishment  persons  who 
have  wilfully  caused  the  burning  of  tim- 
ber land  and  to  take  measures  to  have 
such  fires  extinguished,  was  a  dead  letter 
for  twenty-seven  years.  The  last  Legis- 
lature amended  it  and  made  it  effective 
by  prescribing  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
Commissioners  who  failed  to  obey  it. 
Another  act  of  the  last  Legislature  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  various  county  officials 
to  furnish  on  demand  any  information 
from  their  respective  offices  which  the 
head  of  any  department  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment requires.  This  will  enable  the 
division  of  Forestry  to  keep  track  of  the 
other  forestry  laws  and  see  that  their  pro- 
visions are  complied  with  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  State. 

These  forestry  laws,  seven  in  all,  give 
our  young  bureau  of  Forestry  a  magnifi- 
cent start.  The  Judges  of  the  State  hav- 
ing woodlands  in  their  jurisdiction  have 
been  furnished  with  copies  of  the  forestry 
laws,  with  a  request  that  they  cause  them 
to  be  distributed  among  the  constables  in 
their  district.  The  Judges  in  their  turn 
manifest  a  hearty  desire  to  co-operate  in 
all  measures  which  look  toward  the  pre- 
servation of  our  forest  lands.  Under  the 
laws  now  passed  it  is  possible  to  protect 
the  forests,  and,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
reforest  the  State.  County  Commission- 
ers and  constables  will  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  putting  out  fires.  The  acquire- 
ment by  the  State  of  abandoned  lands — 
that  is,  land  sold  for  taxes — would  bring 
into  its  possession  much  of  the  land  from 
which  timber  is  stripped.  Under  State 
ownership  and  guarded  from  fire,  a  new 
forest  would,  in  most  cases,  cover  in  time 
the  cut  or  burnt-over  district  without 
planting,  though  to  get  the  most  desirable 
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varieties  of  wood  considerable  planting 
would  be  necessary.  When  the  owners 
of  private  lands  are  willing  to  let  them 
stand  until  timber  trees  mature  upon 
them,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  an  abatement  of  their  taxes.  Growing 
trees  are  of  service  not  simply  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  land  but  to  the  State.  When 
the  trees  are  cut  and  turned  into  mer- 
chandise there  is  time  enough  for  the  as- 
sessor and  tax  collector  to  appear. 

The  hillsides  and  mountain  tops  of  the 
State  can  be  put  to  no  better  use  than  in 
the  growing  of  trees  for  the  protection  of 
the  soil  and  for  future  use  as  timber. 
This  is  the  lesson  the  Division  of  Forestry 
teaches  and  will  enforce  through  law 
already  passed.  Other  remedial  forestry 
legislation  will  no  doubt  be  passed  here- 
after, but  as  it.stands  the  State  has  made 
a  good  beginning  and  has  a  body  of  for- 
estry laws  under  the  operation  of  which 
forest  fires  ought  to  become  less  frequent 
and  less  destructive,  and  our  devastated 
and  blackened  hillsides  should  gradually 
be  reclothed  in  their  accustomed  mantle 
of  living  green. 


PITTSBURGH  MEETING. 


THE  average  editor  of  the  average  edu- 
cational journal  would  have  said  that 
it  was  an  average  meeting  with  an  average 
programme  and  an  average  attendance; 
but  any  one  giving  the  proceedings  more 
than  average  attention  will  have  been 
struck  by  the  breadth  and  scope  of  the 
questions  which  now  agitate  the  minds 
of  live  superintendents.  There  was  not 
a  topic  that  had  the  word  supervision  in 
it,  but  the  scope  of  the  papers  showed 
very  clearly  what  broad  questions  inter- 
est superintendents  in  a  State  where  in- 
tellectual and  professional  qualifications 
and  not  political  service  furnish  the  basis 
of  their  election  to  oflBce.  It  is  possible 
for  those  engaged  in  supervision  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  infinitely  little  because 
the  multiplicity  of  details  frequently  de- 
stroys the  power  of  grasping  the  broad 
principles  involved  in  the  management  of 
a  system  of  schools. 

The  first  paper  treated  of  **  Irreparable 
lyoss. ' '  The  writer  showed  careful  study 
of  the  recent  literature  on  pedagogy  and 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  careful  study  of 
the  weaknesses  and  peculiarities  of  child- 
ren. He  fell  into  the  current  fallacy  of 
personifying  nature  and  speaking  of  her 


as  a  model  teacher.  If  nature  is  such  an 
excellent  teacher,  then  the  savage  who  is 
in  daily  contact  with  nature  should  be 
better  educated  than  the  inhabitants  ot 
our  cities  in  which  the  hand  of  man  has 
made  and  modified  everything.  It  was 
suggested  that,  if  nature  is  such  an  effi- 
cient factor  in  education,  Supt.  Luckey 
would  better  dismiss  all  his  teachers  and 
take  his  children  on  daily  excursions  into 
the  fields  and  forests.  The  writer  of  the 
paper  is  no  doubt  more  orthodox  than  his 
paper,  for  in  a  glowing  speech  he  after- 
wards emphasized  the  important  functions 
of  the  living  teacher. 

Supt.  Morrow,  with  inimitable  humor, 
referred  to  the  students  of  nature  who 
play  truant  and  for  whose  special  bene- 
fit a  school  has  been  established  in  the 
City  of  Allegheny.  He  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  this  school  for  truants, 
showing  how  the  prospect  of  being  as- 
signed to  this  school  has  improved  the 
conduct  and  zeal  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
other  schools.  He  also  showed  how 
many  truants  have  been  reclaimed  and 
how  few  have  been  sent  to  the  reform 
school  as  incorrigibles.  The  most  im- 
portant outcome  of  the  Allegheny  experi- 
ment is  the  fact  that  under  the  compul- 
sory law  one  parent  who  was  stubborn 
about  the  attendance  of  his  boy  and  the 
payment  of  his  fines,  finally  landed  him- 
self in  jail.  Parents  who  are  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  impecunious  law- 
yers, anxious  for  a  case  at  court,  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  this  outcome  of  a 
persistent  violation  of  the  law.  In  Ohio 
a  priest  was  fined  twice  for  a  violation  of 
the  compulsory  law,  and  when  the  Judge 
served  notice  on  him  that  next  time  he 
would  go  to  jail,  it  produced  a  radical 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  clerical 
gentleman.  In  Massachusetts  the  law 
was  tested  and  sustained  by  the  courts. 
These  facts  should  stifien  the  backbone  of 
members  of  other  school  boards  who  have 
been  frightened  by  bluflf  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  compulsory  law  would  not 
stand  the  test  in  our  courts  of  justice. 

State  School  Commissioner  O.  T.  Cor- 
son, of  Ohio,  gave  a  very  earnest  dis- 
cussion of  the  relations  which  should  ex- 
ist between  teachers  and  those  in  author- 
ity over  them.  Mr.  Corson  stuff's  all  his 
talks  full  of  common  sense ;  and  his  ad- 
vent in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  al- 
ways hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  teachers 
and  friends  of  education.  His  work  at 
institutes  has  won  for  him  golden  opin- 
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ions  wherever  he  has  consented  to  ap- 
pear. 

Another  very  interesting  paper  was 
read  by  Supt.  Gibson,  of  Butler,  on  *  *  The 
Mistakes  of  Pupils/'  The  instances 
which  he  collected  from  his  own  schools 
were  as  humorous  as  those  found  in  the 
literature  which  has  recently  sprung  up 
from  the  mistakes  made  by  pupils  in 
speaking  and  reading,  especially  at  ex- 
aminations. Too  nuch  stress  should  not 
be  laid  upon  these  mistakes.  Although 
they  indicate  points  wherein  our  instruc- 
tion should  be  fuller  and  more  guarded, 
they  cannot  be  cited  as  an  evidence  of 
poor  teaching.  Men  in  all  walks  of  life 
make  ludicrous  mistakes.  A  professor 
at  Leipsic,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of 
literature  and  able  to  draw  students  to  his 
lecture-room  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
confidently  asserted  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  Republic  of  Greece  and 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  former  had 
a  literature  and  the  latter  had  none.  A 
lecturer  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  filling  one  of  the  most  important 
professorships  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment at  Berlin,  not  long  ago  informed 
his  hearers  that  the  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  twenty- five 
thousand  dollars  ($25,000).  A  professor 
in  one  of  our  town  universities  recently 
asked  the  writer  whether  Harrisburg  had 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  (200,- 
000)  inhabitants.  Mistakes  of  this  kind 
can  be  multiplied  ad  nauseam.  They 
simply  show  lack  of  interest  and  of  clear 
ideas  along  unaccustomed  lines  of 
thought.  They  are  not  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  mental  ability  or  of  the  power  to 
think  clearly  and  accurately  when  the 
materials  of  thought  are  at  hand. 

Chancellor  Holland  brought  out  a  fact 
which  must  have  stirred  the  pride  of 
every  Pennsylvanian.  Prof.  Keeler  of 
the  Western  University,  whose  discover- 
ies have  made  him  famous  as  an  as- 
tronomer the  world  over,  was  recently  in- 
vited to  take  charge  of  the  best  equipped 
observatory  on  the  Pacific  coast,  if  not 
upon  the  globe.  To  retain  his  services 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  had  raised,  at 
the  time  of  the  Superintendents*  Meeting, 
for  the  equipment  of  a  new  observatory 
at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  ($140,000),  and  they  were  given 
two  weeks  more  in  which  to  raise  the  re- 
maining forty  thousand  ($40,000)  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  keep  the  Professor 


in  our  own  State.  Some  of  the  finest 
telescopes  are  useless  because  the  obser- 
vatory lacks  sufficient  funds  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  of  original  investigation. 
If  the  movement  to  retain  Prof.  Keeler  is 
successful,  Pennsylvania  will  have  one 
of  the  best  equipped  observatories  for 
original  work  than  can  be  found  any- 
where. 

Dr.  Moffat  was  assigned  the  theme  "  If 
I  were  a  Superintendent."  He  referred 
to  the  recent  statistics  which  some  one 
has  worked  out  to  show  that  crime  is  in- 
creasing in  spite  of  our  public  schools. 
Statistics  of  that  kind  deserve  very  care- 
ful scrutiny.  The  civil  law  of  to-day 
makes  many  things  criminal  that  were 
unnoticed  several  decades  ago.  In  Eng- 
land the  effect  of  the  education  acts  has 
been  to  diminish  crime.  In  France  crime 
has  been  on  the  increase.  This  is  not 
surprising  to  those  who  have  learned  how 
every  trace  of  religious  influence  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  schools  of  France. 
When  Paul  Bert  was  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion and  Public  Worship,  the  spirit  of 
atheism  crept  into  the  schools  and  ad- 
dresses were  made  to  children  which  were 
designed  to  destroy  all  sense  of  man's 
accountability  to  his  Maker.  ''On  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  distribution  of 
prizes,'*  says  Lecky,  ** presidents  were 
appointed  at  the  nomination  of  the 
Minister,  who  made  addresses  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  children,  and  these  addresses 
were  of  a  kind  which  had  scarcely  been 
heard  in  France  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
Revolution.  'It  is  pretended,'  said  one 
of  these  presidents,  addressing  a  number 
of  young  children,  *  that  we  wish  schools 
without  God.  You  can  not  turn  over  a 
page  of  your  books  without  finding  the 
name  of  a  god — that  is,  of  a  man  of 
genius,  of  a  benefactor,  of  a  hero  of 
humanity.  In  this  point  of  view  we  are 
true  pagans,  for  our  gods  are  numberless.  * 
*  Scientific  teaching,'  said  another  '  is  the 
only  true  teaching,  for  it  gives  man  the 
certainty  of  his  own  value,  and  impels 
him  towards  light  and  progress,  whereas 
religious  teaching  plunges  him  fatally 
into  an  obscure  night  and  into  an  abyss 
of  deadly  superstitions.'  *It  is  said,* 
declared  a  third,  *  that  we  have  expelled 
God  from  the  schools.  It  is  an  error. 
One  can  only  expel  that  which  exists, 
and  God  does  not  exist.'  " 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  meeting  was 
due  to  Supt.  Luckey,  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and 
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who  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  banquet  given  by  the  Princi- 
pals was  very  enjoyable.  The  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  evening  was  a  toast  and  charac- 
teristic speech  by  Hon.  Henry  Houck. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams— Supt.  Thoman  :  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  each  of  the  following  places : 

B.  Berlin,  York  Springs,  Fairfield,  and  Big- 
lerville.  Each  was  well  attended  and  a  great 
interest  was  manifested  by  both  teachers 
and  patrons. 

Allegheny— Supt.  Hamilton :  A  local 
institute  of  more  than  usual  importance 
was  held  at  Glendale,  Scott  township.  The 
schools  were  in  session  during  the  forenoon 
and  scores  of  patrons  and  visitors  from 
abroad  were  present  to  inspect  the  work. 
The  character  of  the  work  and  of  the  exhibit 
reflects  great  credit  upon  Principal  Pollock 
and  his  assistants.  The  institute  proper 
was  held  in  the  afternoon.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Supt.  Beer,  of  Clarion  Co. ,  Mr.  J. 

C.  Armstrong,  of  Pittsburgh  Academy,  Mr. 
McDonald  ofEast  Brady,  the  County  Super- 
intendent and  others.  At  noon  the  patrons 
of  the  district  served  lunch  to  all  present. 

Beaver— Supt.  Moore:  Two  institutes 
were  held  this  month— one  in  the  Court 
House  at  Beaver,  and  one  in  New  Sewickley . 
The  latter  was  lareely  attended  by  teachers 
and  patrons  ;  the  Bouse  was  much  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  crowd.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  held  this  season. 

Bedford — Supt.  Potts :  The  schools  of 
the  countv  are  in  excellent  condition.  There 
is  scarcely  any  sickness.  One  school  in 
Manor  township,  with  an  enrollment  of 
forty-five,  has  been  making  loo  per  cent,  al- 
most all  the  time.  The  patrons,  directors, 
and  teachers  in  most  of^  the  districts  are 
working  together  and  good  results  are  beine 
reached.  The  educational  meetings  and  local 
institutes  were  never  better  attended.  All 
the  schools  but  three  have  been  visited 
once  and  a  few  twice.  In  the  main  they  are 
doing  good  work.  There  have  been  more 
changes  of  teachers  than  in  former  years. 
This  IS  not  because  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  patrons,  but  because  teachers  are  se- 
curing better  positions.  The  order  has  never 
been  better,  which  tends  to  better  work  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  recita- 
tions are  far  ahead  of  former  years.  Where 
the  recitation  is  full  of  life,  and  the  teacher 
permits  no  halfhearted  work  in  the  class, 
the  matter  of  discipline  is  largjely  settled. 
It  has  taken  some  of  us  a  long  time  to  learn 
that  the  recitation  is  much  more  than  a  test 
of  a  pupil's  memory.  The  question  that 
now  gives  the  teacher  more  thought  is,  How 
shall  I  so  present  the  lesson  that  the  pupil 
may  get  a  firm  grasp  of  the  subject—that 
he  may  get  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the 
thought  presented  in  the  book  ?    The  edu- 


cational meetings  held  during  the  month 
were  all  well  attended. 

Berks— Supt.  Rapp  :  The  last  local  insti- 
tute for  the  season  was  held  at  Strausstown. 
The  ten  local  institutes  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  county  were  attended  by  505  teachers, 
102  directors,  and  3350  other  citizens.  The 
following  were  the  evening  lecturers :  Byron 
W.  King,  Frank  H.  Green,  Geo.  B.  Haucher, 
Henry  Houck,  C.  C.  Boyer,  A.  C.  Rother- 
mel.  David  S.  Keck,  David  Brunner,  and 
Herbert  A.  Sprague.  These  institutes  have 
accomplished  much  good  in  creating  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  popular  education.  The 
grammar  and  high  school  teachers  of  the 
county  held  a  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able Round  Table  conference  during  the 
month.  This  association  was  organized  at 
the  last  county  institute.  There  are  still  a 
few  of  our  teachers  who  have  reached  the 
educational  dead-line — have  fossilized.  They 
refuse  to  subscribe  for  educational  journals, 
do  not  attend  any  of  the  institutes,  have 
stopped  growing.  When  a  plant  stops  un- 
folaing  itself  to  the  light  of  heaven,  it  goes 
to  seed .  So  with  the  teacher  who  has  ceased 
to  receive  new  thought  and  inspiration. 
All-oblivious  to  the  progress  the  world  has 
made,  they  have  joggM  on  as  thej  com- 
menced, until  the  present  dav.  Go  into  the 
libraries  of  such  teachers  and  vou  will  find 
nothing  new.  A  few  books  of  azoic  age  ap- 
pear like  rocks  in  an  old  stratum,  but  no  al- 
luvial formation .  It  is  a  waste  with  nothing 
growing,  except  a  little  sage-brush  litera- 
ture, bitter  and  innutritions.  No  wonder 
such  teachers  get  left  high  and  dry  on  the 
sands  of  time  1  Low  salaries  are  the  only 
barrier  to  really  good  schools  in  the  country 
districts.    As  long  as  adjoining   counties 

f>ay  |20  a  month  more  for  similar  service,  so 
ong  will  there  be  an  exodus  of  our  best 
teachers.  It  would  be  economy  to  pay  I30 
a  month  to  keep  some  teachers  out  of  the 
school-room,  and  I50  to  keep  others  in  it. 
We  notice  that  the  number  of  Normal 
School  graduates  in  rural  schools  is  lament- 
ably small.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek: 
the  Normal  School  graduate  can  obtain  a 
better  salary  by  teaching  elsewhere— in  a 
larger  field. 

Blair— Supt.  Wertz:  Interest  in  educa- 
tional work  is  apparentlj^  growing  through- 
out the  county.  Local  institutes  are  well 
attended  not  only  by  the  teachers,  but  also 
by  directors  and  patrons.  The  schools  in 
general  are  doin^  good  work.  Mr.  J.  K. 
Ritchey,  of  Roaring  Springs,  one  of  our 
most  beloved  and  successful  principals,  was 
stricken  with  paralysis.    He  is  gradually 

getting  better,  and  it  is  the  sincere  hope  01 
is  many  friends  that  his  recovery  may  be 
speedy  and  permanent. 

Bradford— Supt.  Putnam  :  The  County 
Teachers*  Association  held  a  very  interest- 
ing meeting  at  Athens.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens.  A  lec- 
ture was  delivered  by  Prof.  Roland  P.  Faulk- 
ner, of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
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an  audience  of  nearly  500  persons.  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Prof.  W.  S.  Murray,  of  Troy; 
Secretary,  Thomas  M.  Stalford.  of  Wyalus- 
ing.  A  resolution  was  adopted  thanking 
the  retiring  president.  Prof.  J.  H.  Hurst,  for 
his  successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  first  of  a  series  of  nine  local 
institutes  was  held  at  Gillett,  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  D.  H.  Aird.  An  in- 
teresting programme  was  rendered. 

Butler— Supt.  Cheeseman  :  I  attended 
an  institute  at  Evans  City,  January  15.  The 
institute  was  largely  attended  by  the  teach- 
ers from  this  section  of  the  county,  and  by 
the  patrons  of  the  school.  An  excellent 
dinner  was  given  by  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  A  number  of  other  institutes  have 
been  held  in  the  county,  which  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending.  In  some 
townships  the  schools  will  be  closed  in  a 
few  days.  I  have  visited  nearly  all  the 
schools  in  the  county.  Local  institute  work 
has  continued  with  commendable  interest. 
Examinations  for  county  diplomas  will  be 
held  March  26. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Weaver :  A  local  in- 
stitute at  Woodland  was  well  attended ;  also 
one  held  at  Osceola  on  the  same  day. 
**  Parents  Day,"  January  28,  witnessed  the 
greatest  number  of  visitors  ever  seen  in  the 
schools  of  the  county.  In  sixty  schools  re- 
ported, 726  were  present ;  142  schools  still  to 
near  from.  At  the  same  rate  there  must 
have  been  over  2000  visitors.  On  January 
31,  Morris  township  opened  a  new  school 
building ;  it  is  cased  in  brick,  has  four  rooms 
finished  in  natural  wood,  Florida  pine,  and 
is  heated  by  the  Smead  system.  It  was  a 
notable  event  in  the  township.  Addresses 
were  made  by  J.  E.  Hedding,  G.  W.  Weaver, 
Hon.  F.  G.  Harris,  and  Rev.  S.  J.  Blair. 
The  building  is  a  gem  of  neatness  and  con- 
venience. An  effort  will  be  made  to  intro- 
duce a  uniform  course  of  study  into  the 
schools  of  the  countv  this  year.  Many  of 
our  schools  observed  the  22d  of  February 
with  appropriate  exercises. 

Clinton — Supt.  Snyder:  An  excellent 
local  institute  was  held  in  Mill  Hall.  Dr. 
El  don  read  a  paper  on  **  Preparation  for 
Teaching,"  that  was  one  of  the  best  things 
our  teachers  have  ever  heard.  Prof.  Singer 
gave  simple  experiments  in  physics.  Prof. 
Brungard  read  a  paper  on  "The  French  in 
North  America."  Prof.  Secrist  gave  in- 
struction in  "Reading  in  the  Higher 
Grades."  Prof.  Mauser  gave  a  talk  on 
**  Relation  of  Patrons  to  Teacher  and 
School."  The  instruction  was  all  very 
good  and  helpful.  The  institute  was  largely 
attended. 

Columbia— Supt.  Miller:  A  local  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Jamison  City  on  February 
12.  It  was  well  attended,  and  no  doubt  will 
arouse  the  people  of  that  community  to 
greater  efforts  along  the  line  of  school  work. 
Last  year  the  salaries  were  reduced,  with 
the  usual  result  of  a  lowering  of  the  average 


in  teaching  ability.  We  hope  to  see  an  im- 
provement next  year.  An  institute  was 
also  held  at  Bloomsburg  on  February  22. 
An  interesting  programme  was  arranged  by 
Prof.  L.  P.  Sterner,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  those  present. 

Elk — Supt.  Sweeney  :  The  principals  of 
the  county  met  with  tne  Supenntenaent  in 
his  oflBce,  January  29.  and  discussed  various 
subjects  of  importance  to  the  schools.  It  is 
our  hope  that  by  the  co-operative  support 
and  assistance  of  all  the  principals,  a  course 
of  study  adapted  to  all  grades  ot  schools  may 
be  formulated  and  put  into  effective  opera- 
tion throughout  the  county.  The  different 
districts  are  active  in  local  institute  work. 
St.  Mary*s  and  Benzinger  held  a  meeting  of 
a  very  high  order  on  January  22.  Much 
good  IS  being  done  by  such  meetings,  as  the 
parents  join  the  teachers  in  most  instances. 
The  principals  and  superintendents  of  the 
schools  of  the  county,  in  conjunction  with 
the  county  superintendent,  have  organized 
a  Round  Table  for  the  discussion  of  subjects 
relating  to  supervision  and  the  unifying  of 
school  work  throughout  the  county. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison:  Local  institutes 
were  held  in  every  township  with  an  attend- 
ance, on  the  whole,  of  nearly  300  teachers. 
Flags  were  raised  over  four  school-houses 
with  appropriate  exercises.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  month  was  the 
meeting  of  the  Principals'  Round  Table  in 
the  superintendent's  office,  Jan.  22.  The 
principal  topic  discussed  was  English  and 
Latin  in  the  public  schools.  Among  the 
speakers  was  James  Bums,  of  the  Erie  High 
School.  A  joint  institute  was  held  in  Al- 
bion, in  which  several  townships  were 
represented.  Six  flags  have  been  raised 
over  school-houses.  The  State  Normal 
School  at  Edinboro  is  growing  very  popular 
among  our  teachers. 

Fulton— Supt.  Chestnut :  I  have  visited 
for  the  second  time  territory  having  thirty 
directors  ;  of  these  twenty- three  met  me  in 
the  schools.  Most  of  the  work  done  is  good, 
a  fair  share  very  good ;  but  a  few  of  the 
teachers  will  have  to  be  dropped  next  year. 
There  is  a  remarkable  increase  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  directors.  Our  term  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  Most  of  our  schools 
have  been  successful ;  many  very  successful; 
a  few,  practically  failures.  On  March  26  an 
examination  will  be  held  in  each  of  ten 
townships  for  those  pupils  who  are  recom- 
mended by  their  teachers  as  having  com- 
pleted certain  work. 

Greene — Supt.  Hopton  :  I  think  that  we 
have  good  reason  to  feel  elated  over  the 
progress  of  our  schools.  I  am  sure  the 
county  never  had  a  better  corps  of  teachers. 
Everything  seems  to  work  in  harmony  this 
winter.  The  county  institute  is  spoken  ot 
as  the  best  we  ever  had. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers  :  One  of  the 
school -houses  of  Canoe  township  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a  few  nights  ago.  A  church 
nearby  has  been  secured  for  school  purposes 
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for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  A  commend- 
able interest  is  manifested  b^  teachers, 
pupils  and  the  general  public  in  the  local 
institutes  which  are  being  held  in  the  differ- 
ent townships  of  the  county.  The  meeting 
places  are  crowded  at  every  session,  the  best 
of  order  prevails,  and  the  discussions  are 
not  only  valuable  to  the  teachers,  but  are 
doing  much  to  mould  public  sentiment.  A 
joint  institute  was  held  at  Blairsville  on 
Saturday,  February  26.  Teachers  from  sev- 
eral counties  were  present.  Among  the 
instructors  present  were :  Miss  Clarke, 
Profs.  Sumstme  and  Wyant,  Supts.  Hamil- 
ton and  Ulerich,  and  Drs.  Noss  and  Waller. 
Both  sessions  of  the  institute  were  largely 
attended,  and  the  exercises  and  addresses 
were  entertaining  and  helpful. 

Juniata— Supt.  Marshall;  Eight  of  the 
nine  local  institutes  arranged  for  at  the 
county  institutes  have  thus  far  been  held. 
Our  plan  is  to  devote  the  sessions  of  Friday 
evening  and  Saturday  to  the  discussion  of 
questions  relating  to  the  successful  working 
of  the  schools,  and  on  Saturday  evening  to 
have  a  popular  lecture.  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  the  assistance  of  Profs.  Dysinger, 
CulpandKillian,thesuccessfiil  and  scholarly 
principals  of  MijBflin,  Tuscarora,  and  Airy 
View  Academies,  I  have  visited  nearly  all 
the  schools  twice.  The  attendance  is  very 
good,  quite  a  number  of  teachers  reporting 
an  average  of  97  per  cent.  We  have  but  one 
failure  to  report.  When  directors  in  five 
years  reduce  salaries  from  J^o  to  $23  per 
month,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  successful 
teachers  in  all  of  our  schools. 

Lackawanna  —  Supt.  Taylor:  During 
this  month  seventy-seven  visits  were  made, 
including  some  to  evening  schools.  Twenty- 
nine  directors  spent  a  half  day  or  more  with 
me  in  the  schools.  A  local  institute  was 
held  at  Priceburg.  Thirty- six  teachers  were 
present  and  also  some  of  the  directors  and 
patrons.  The  health  and  attendance  of 
pupils  are  good.  With  few  exceptions 
nealth  and  attendance  have  been  better  this 
winter  than  in  any  previous  year  since  my 
term  began.  During  February,  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Clark's  Green,  Jermyn, 
Fleetville,  Blakely  and  Old  Forge.  All 
these  meetings  were  well  attended:  in  most 
cases  the  seating  capacity  was  insufiicient 
to  accommodate  the  audience.  At  Fleet- 
ville, Rev.  Elkanah  Hulley,  principal  of 
Keystone  Academy,  delivered  an  excellent 
evening  lecture  on  **  Building  for  the  Fu- 
ture.*' At  Blakely  and  Old  Forge,  Prof. 
Kemp,  of  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School, 
delivered  interesting  lectures  on  Literature. 
At  Blakely  also,  Supt.  Geo.  Howell,  of 
Scran  ton,  gave  the  teachers  a  very  helpful 
talk  on  the  study  of  words.  In  a  former 
report,  mention  was  made  of  a  circular  sent 
to  teachers  asking  them  to  establish  a  **  par- 
ents' day."  Reports  from  teachers  for  Jan- 
uary and  February  show  that  they  have 
received  279  visits  from  patrons  and  140 
from  directors.     February  9  and  10  were 


spent  in  Harrisburg.  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  of  School  Directors. 
Our  Count}'  Association  was  represented  by 
its  president,  Mr.  Wm.  Repp,  of  Old  Forge. 
These  directors*  meetings  may  render  an 
important  service  in  making  clear  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  and  others  in  author- 
ity just  what  practical  difficulties  are  met 
by  school  directors  in  their  work  under  ex- 
isting laws  They  serve  also  as  centres  of 
distribution  for  the  latest  and  best  thought 
on  building,  employment  of  teachers,  text- 
books and  apparatus,  and  other  matters  of 
vital  interest  to  school  directors.  Not  less 
important  in  their  several  localities  are 
the  county  associations.  These  are  doing  a 
vast  amount  of  good.  Directors  from  all 
the  districts  of  the  county  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  together  and  discuss  ques- 
tions of  school-  policy,  methods  of  manage- 
ment, new  school  laws,  etc.  And  as  these 
meetings  are  usually  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  county  institute,  the  directors  have 
also  the  advantage  of  hearing  able  speakers 
from  abroad  discuss  modem  methods. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke :  I  have  visited  all 
the  schools  the  second  time,  excepting  those 
of  South  Lebanon,  Jackson,  Heidelbere, 
and  Bethel.  I  found  most  of  them  in  excel- 
lent condition.  In  every  school  I  examined 
several  classes  and  found  that  commendable 
progress  had  been  made  since  my  first  visit. 
Our  teachers  have  been  giving  much  atten- 
tion to  phonics  in  reading.  Of  course  the 
thought  element  is  not  lost  sight  of.  The 
reading  in  our  schools  has  been  much  im- 
proved. The  attendance  is  remarkably  reg- 
ular. The  health  of  our  children  is  excel- 
lent. A  number  of  successful  institutes 
have  been  held — notably  so  the  one  at 
Schaefl?*erstown.  Dr.  SchaefFer,  State  Supt., 
gave  a  highly  instructive  lecture.  Success- 
ful institutes  have  been  held  in  Jackson, 
Bethel,  and  South  Londonderry  districts. 
A  joint  institute  was  held  by  North  Leb- 
anon, South  Lebanon,  North  Comw^all.  West 
Lebanon  and  Independent  districts;  it  was 
a  successful  meeting. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Harrison  :  During  Janu- 
ary I  visited  schools  in  Huntington  Valley. 
In  nearly  all  cases  I  found  the  work  pro- 
gressing quite  satisfactorily.  In  a  few  cases 
the  discipline  was  not  good;  but  generally 
good  order  is  maintained.  Union  township 
purchased  dictionaries;  Franklin  did  the 
same.  Ross  invested  last  year  in  blocks  to 
be  paid  for  this  year,  and  cannot  afford 
dictionaries.  Dallas  purchased  charts,  but 
no  dictionaries.  With  but  two  exceptions 
our  townships  now  have  dictionaries. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht :  In  October  a 
flag  was  raised  at  the  Tivoli  school  in 
Shrewsbury  district  under  the  auspices  ot 
the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Appropriate  exercises 
were  held  and  a  splendid  address  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Emerson  Collins.  In  No- 
vember district  institutes  were  held  at  South 
Williamsport,  Picture  Rock,  and  Montours- 
ville.    The  meetings  were  largely  attended 
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and  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  was 
highly  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
visits  to  fifty-two  schools  this  month  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  alive  to 
their  work.  It  is  also  stratifying  to  note  an 
increased  interest  on  the  part  of  directors. 
In  December  the  County  Institute  was  held 
at  Jersey  Shore — one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held.  The  attendance  was  excellent. 
The  work  done  by  the  instructors  was  espe- 
cially well  received  by  the  teachers.  State 
Supt.  Schaefifer  and  Deputy  Supt.  Houck, 
by  their  splendid  addresses,  added  much  to 
the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

McKean — Supt.  Myers :  A  successful 
local  institute  was  held  at  Dallas  City. 
Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather  the  school- 
house  was  crowded.  The  library  movement 
is  goin^  forward.  In  some  cases  teachers 
have  ^iven  entertainments  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  to  buy  books.  In  some  of 
the  districts,  the  school  boards  have  pur- 
chased encyclopedias.  The  McKean  County 
Teachers'  Association  held  a  meeting  in 
Kane,  Februanr  3-5.  The  leading  instruct- 
ors were  Drs.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  and  E.  O.  Lyte, 
Dr.  Crawford,  Prof.  Mercer,  and  Supt.  Miller, 
of  Bradford  City.  One  hundred  and  nine- 
teen teachers  were  present— 81  from  outside 
the  city  of  Bradford.  All  present  at  this 
meeting  ujaite  in  thanking  the  citizens  of 
Kane  for  their  kind  and  generous  liberality. 
Two  school-houses  with  their  contents  were 
destroyed  by  fire:  One  at  Lafayette  Comers, 
and  the  six-room  building  in  Mt.  Jewett. 
In  both  places  temporary  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  schools. 

Monroe — Supt.  Serfass:  During  the 
month  of  January  I  conducted  four  local  in- 
stitutes—Craig's  Meadow,  Tannersville, 
Stroudsburg,  and  Tobyhanna  Mills. 
Monthly  meetings  also  are  being  held  by 
the  teachers  of  the  following  districts : 
Hamilton,  Jackson,  and  Chestnut  Hill.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  beine  present  at  two  of 
these  meetings  during  the  month.  Mr.  H. 
K.  Strickler,  of  the  East  Stroudsburg  schools, 
called  a  ** Parents'  Meeting"  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  A  goodly  number 
of  the  parents  responded.  It  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  connection 
with  the  schools.  The  interest  it  awakened 
resulted  in  a  unanimous  vote  to  hold  a 
second  meeting  next  month.  Addressess 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Strickler,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Bush,  member  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Beens- 
cholen,  Mr.  Decker,  and  the  County  Super- 
intendent. For  the  next  meeting  a  regular 
programme  will  be  arranged  for  the  discus- 
sion of  practical  questions. 

Montour— Supt.  Steinbach:  In  Lime- 
stone, Liberty,  Anthony,  Deny,  and  Valley 
districts,  local  institutes  have  been  held 
every  four  or  six  weeks  during  the  term.  I 
am  now  making  arrangements  to  hold  final 
central  examinations  tor  graduation  in  sev- 
eral of  the  districts.  By  a  resolution  adopted 
at  our  last  count>'  institute,  it  is  made  my 
duty  to  prepare  all  the  questions  and  ap- 


point a  committee  of  five  teachers  to  conduct: 
the  examinations.  On  Saturday,  February 
26,  the  children  and  patrons  of  California, 
erected  a  60  ft.  pole  and  raised  the  flae> 
The  exercises  were  beautiful  and  the  attena- 
ance  large.  Addresses  were  made  by  Prof. 
T.  B.  Shannon,  of  Turbotville  High  School, 
and  the  County  Superintendent.  We  have 
flags  in  Cooper,  Anthony  and  Limestone. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hoch  :  During  the 
month  local  institutes  were  held  at  North- 
ampton, Bath,  and  Nazareth.  All  of  thenk 
were  well  attended  by  teachers  and  patrons. 
I  visited  the  Williams  and  Lower  Saucon 
schools  for  the  second  time.  Most  of  the 
teachers  are  doing  excellent  work.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  past  four  months, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  is  from  91  to 
96  per  cent.  James  J.  Riegel,  of  Boston,  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Southeastern  school  in 
Lower  Saucon,  presented  the  school  with  a 
library  of  forty-n  ve  volumes  of  well  selected 
books.  Mr.  J.  S.  Angstadt,  of  Bingen, 
started  a  library  of  twenty- four  volumes; 
and  E.  May  Harr,  of  the  Lehigh  Mt.  School, 
one  of  thirty-three  volumes.  In  both  cases 
the  monev  was  subscribed  by  the  patrons 
and  friendfs  of  the  districts. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Shipman : 
Local  institutes  were  held  at  Gowen  City, 
Leek  Kill,  Urban,  Riverside,  Watsontown, 
and  Snydertown.  We  were  assisted  by 
Prof.  Noetlin^  of  Bloomsburg  Normal «  and 
by  J.  A.  Dewitt,  now  a  student  at  Bucknell 
University.  Block  agents  continue  to  work 
in  the  countv.  Recently  a  few  boxes  were 
sold  at  I32  a  box.  School  officers  cannot  be 
too  guarded  about  attaching  their  names  to 
papers  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  at  any 
time  other  than  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
Board.  Some  agents  may  denounce  you  as 
non-progressive,  but  you  will  be  saving  the 
taxpayers  of  your  district.  Teachers  as  a 
body  are  progressive  and  skillful,  and  many 
of  them  have  made  sets  of  blocks  and  out- 
lines of  work  that  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  some  of  the  hizh- priced  sets  of  blocks  and 
charts.  The  reading  charts  and  maps  placed 
in  our  schools  the  past  year  have  served  a 
good  purpose.  Directors  are  giving  more 
time  to  school  visitation.  January  28  was 
observed  throughout  the  county  as  Parents' 
and  Patrons'  Day.  Judging  from  reports 
received,  the  day  was  most  pleasantly  and 
profitably  spent.  Schools  are  more  fre- 
quently visited  than  they  were  a  few  vears 
ago.  Several  local  institutes  were  held  dur- 
ing the  month.  They  were  well  attended 
by  teachers  and  citizens.  A  number  of 
country  schools  are  making  commendable 
efforts  to  start  school  libraries. 

Schuylkill— Supt.  Weiss  :  The  County 
Institute  was  held  at  Mahanoy  City.  It 
was  the  largest  and  most  successful  meeting 
of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  County.  Nearly 
800  teachers  were  in  attendance.  All  were 
delighted  with  the  day  instruction  and  the 
evening  entertainments. 

SuLLiVAN—Supt.  Meylert :  The  County 
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Institute  was  the  most  successful  in  our 
history.  All  but  four  teachers  were  enrolled 
and  great  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  Our 
instructors  were  Dr.  F.  H.  Green,  Dr.  Lin- 
coln Hulley,  Dr.  M.  G.  Benedict.  Prof.  C. 
M.  Parker,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock.  Every 
year  witnesses  greater  interest  in  institute 
work  by  teachers  and  patrons.  The  attend- 
ance ot  directors  at  the  Directors*  Associa- 
tion was  greater  than  heretofore. 

Susquehanna— Supt.  Moxley :  The  work 
for  the  county  thus  far  has  been  excellent. 
The  teachers  are  doin^  their  best — only  a 
few  total  failures.  Senous  epidemics  have 
interrupted  the  work  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  Several  districts  were  obliged 
to  close  school  from  one  to  three  weeks. 
The  "County  Educator,"  published  under 
the  management  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, is  meeting  with  favor  among  directors 
and  teachers  ;  it  will  be  continued  next 
year.  The  Teachers'  Association  held  its 
midwinter  session  at  Montrose,  January  28 
and  29.  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock  delivered  his 
lecture,  ••Beautiful  Pennsylvania,"  to  a 
large  and  very  appreciative  audience  ot 
teachers  and  citizens.  The  Saturday  ses- 
sion was  largely  attended  from  all  parts  oi 
the  county,  and  was  very  interesting.  The 
next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Harford, 
September  16  and  17.  The  first  summer 
school  ever  undertaken  in  the  county  will 
be  held  in  Montrose,  commencing  May  23 
and  continuing  four  weeks. 

Union  — Supt.  Stapleton :  The  educa- 
tional work  in  Union  is  very  encouraging. 
The  address  of  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart  stirred 
many  of  our  directors  and  set  them  to 
thinking  in  the  direction  of  longer  terms 
and  better  salaries.  The  Farmers'  Institutes 
have  been  very  well  attended.  The  educa- 
tional -part  of  the  programme  was  encour- 
aged by  every  one  with  much  enthusiasm. 
We  have  held  a  number  of  district  institutes 
and  educational  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  They  were  all  well  attended. 
The  schools  and  teachers  received  much 
praise  and  encouragement  from  all  classes 
of  citizens.  Each  week  the  Superintendent 
was  accompanied  by  school  boards  who 
showed  the  keenest  interest  in  their  schools. 
Parents  learning  of  the  visits  of  superin- 
tendent and  directors  came  to  listen  and 
help  in  this  feature  of  the  educational 
work. 

Warren— Supt.  Putnam :  The  county 
institute,  held  in  December,  was  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  best  ever  held  here.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Black,  of  the  Illinois  University,  and 
Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  State  School  Commis- 
sioner of  Ohio,  were  the  principal  day  in- 
structors, and  their  work  was  of^a  nature  to 
stimulate  to  higher  ideals  and  better  work. 
In  January  exeedingly  interesting  local  in- 
stitutes were  held  at  Ackley  Station  and 
Enterprise.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  an  institute  on  each  Saturday  to  April 
9th  in  the  various  districts  of  the  county. 

Washington— Supt.  Hall :  January  has 


been  a  month  of  unusual  activity  in  the 
school  work.  The  County  Institute  was  a 
great  source  of  inspiration  to  the  teachers 
and  directors.  While  there  are  teachers 
who  should  quit  teaching  without  being  in- 
vited, in  a  general  way  the  schools  are  do- 
ing well.  Two  to  four  institutes  are  held  in 
dinerent  parts  of  the  county  every  Satur- 
day. Many  very  encouraging  reports  of  the 
work  bein^  done  in  the  schools  are  sent  ta 
the  Supenntendent  for  the  pigeon-hole 
cabinet.  In  many  of  the  townships  and 
boroughs  the  directors  have  adopted  the 
monthly  faculty  meeting  system.  At  the 
last  of  these  meetings  in  Chartiers  town- 
ship,  the  board  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
directors  and  teachers  take  one  day,  Febru- 
ary 7,  and  visit  the  best  schools  in  Pitts- 
burg. Can  greater  interest  in  school  work 
than  this  be  asked  ?  Profs.  W.  E.  Bair  and 
Prank  H.  Ryder,  principals  of  West  and 
East  Washington  schools,  spent  two  weeks 
visiting  schools  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
They  received  encouragement  to  take  the 
trip  by  their  directors.  Our  principals  have 
adopted  a  plan  of  writing  eaucational  arti- 
cles, and  many  of  our  county  papers  are  de- 
voting much  space  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools.  The  outlook  for  better  work  is 
encouraging.  Educationally  we  are  grow- 
ing. At  an  institute  in  Amwell  township 
the  directors  appeared  more  progressive 
than  the  teachers.  They  advocated  a  Hi^h 
School  and  the  adoption  of  nature  study  m 
eveiy  school.  They  will  retain  their  best 
teachers  for  next  year,  and  where  they  hear 
of  a  good  teacher,  will  visit  the  school  and 
leave  an  invitation  to  come  to  their  town- 
ship. We  are  moving  to  the  front ;  our 
High  Schools  are  prospering ;  the  teachers 
are  waking  up  ;  directors  are  thinking  along 
the  line  of  the  best  interest  of  the  schools  r 
patrons  are  beginning  to  see  a  greater  need 
of  a  good  education  for  the  children,  and  our 
local  papers  are  doing  much  in  increasing  a 
universal  interest  in  the  work. 

Wayne — Supt.  Hower:  Several  districts 
have  invested  in  relief  maps  which  will  be 
of  very  little  value  to  the  schools.  Four 
district  institutes  were  held,  and  all  were 
quite  successful.  The  one  at  Hawley  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  held,  being  well  at- 
tended by  teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils. 
The  lecture  on  **  Character  Building,**  by 
Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  was 
much  enjoyed.  On  the  evening  of  January 
27,  Dr.  Rothrock  delivered  his  lecture  on 
**  Beautiful  Pennsylvania,**  to  a  crowded 
house  at  Honesdale.  The  Superintendent 
has  made  arrangements  for  celebrating  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  Wayne  county  on  March  21.  School 
work  is  generally  progressive.  The  direct- 
ors of  Preston  township  have  decided  tO' 
build  a  Township  High  School  at  Winwood. 
The  schools  of  White  Mills  have  been  re- 
opened after  being  closed  for  several  weeks 
on  account  of  diphtheria.  Excellent  district 
institutes   were   held   at   Waymart,   Lake 
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Como,  Milanville,  and  Starrucca.  The 
teachers  and  patrons  manifested  great  in- 
terest, and  much  lasting  good  will  result. 
Prof.  Hartline,  of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal, 
delivered  an  excellent  lecture  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  26.  Many  of  the  schools  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  have  closed. 

Beaver  Falls— Supt.  Boak  :  On  account 
of  failing  health,  J.  T.  McKinney,  Supt.  of 
the  Beaver  Falls  schools,  was  compelled  to 
resign  December  6,  '97,  and  the  principal  of 
the  High  School  was  elected  his  successor. 
Prof.  W.  S.  Hertzog,  of  California,  Pa.,  was 
in  turn  elected  principal,  and  took  charge  of 
that  department  January  3,  '98.  All  the 
changes  were  made  during  the  holidays,  and 
work  moved  on  with  little  interruption. 

Bradford  City— Supt.  Miller:  At  the 
regular  election  held  on  February  15,  the 
matter  of  issuing  bonds  for  the  purchase  of 
site,  and  erecting  and  furnishing  a  new  high 
school  building  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
voters  decided  that  the  bonds  should  be 
issued,  and  such  a  building  provided.  It  is 
hoped  that,  by  the  opening  of  the  schools 
next  September,  Bradford  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  building  in  keeping  with  the 
progressive  character  of  the  city  and  the 
needs  of  the  schools,  and  that  the  present 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  school-rooms 
will  no  longer  exist. 

Carlisle— Supt.  Shearer :  The  local  edu- 
cational event  of  the  month  was  the  visit  ot 
a  committee  of  twelve  teachers  headed  by 
Supt.  Gelwix  from  Chambersburg.  They 
represented  all  grades  of  work  and  visited 
corresponding  grades  here.  The  two  towns 
are  about  the  same  size.  This  added  in- 
terest to  the  visit,  as  under  these  conditions 
comparisons  are  more  easily  made.  They 
were  a  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  party 
of  visitors,  and  left  most  pleasing  impres- 
sions on  the  teachers  with  whose  work  they 
came  in  contact.  All  regretted  that  their 
time  with  us  was  so  short. 

Chambersburg  -Supt.  Gelwix  :  By  per- 
mission of  the  board  of  directors  our  teach- 
ers have  visited  the  schools  of  adjacent 
towns  during  the  past  month.  About  one- 
third  went  to  Hagerstown  and  Waynesboro, 
one- third  to  Carlisle  and  Shippensburg,  and 
the  remainder  to  Steelton.  At  each  of  these 
places  the  teachers,  distributed  according  to 
their  respective  grades,  were  asked  to  note 
superiority  in  classification,  methods,  etc., 
with  a  view  to  presenting  the  results  of  their 
observations  to  our  entire  corps  of  teachers 
at  some  future  time.  These  visits  were  both 
edifying  and  encouraging. 

Chester— Supt.  Foster :  Ten  rooms  have 
been  opened  for  evening  schools  three  nights 
a  week.  These  schools  are  well  graded  and 
are  in  charge  of  thirteen  teachers  who  also 
teach  in  the  day  schools.  The  evening 
pupils  show  much  interest  in  their  work. 

Corry  —  Supt.  Colegrove  :  Our  school 
board  has  completed  the  purchase  of  a  site 
for  a  high  school  building  to  be  erected  the 


coming  year.  It  is  the  intention  to  build  a 
large,  well-arranged  structure  with  all  mod- 
ern improvements,  which,  when  completed, 
will  give  us  high  school  facilities  second  to 
none.  Dr.  N.  C.  SchaefFer  lectured  before  a 
large  audience  in  Week's  Theatre,  Friday 
evening,  February  4,  on  the  subject,  '*Does 
Education  Pay?"  Much  interest  was 
awakened  by  his  earnest  and  eloquent  dis- 
cussion. After  the  lecture  the  Board  of 
Education  banqueted  the  State  Superintend- 
ent at  the  St.  James  Hotel.  This  being  the 
first  time  we  had  been  honored  by  a  visit 
from  the  head  of  the  school  department,  we 
were  especially  gratified  to  have  Dr.  Schaef- 
fer  for  our  guest. 

Dunmore— Supt.  Bovard:  The  board  at  its 
last  meeting  ordered  the  purchase  of  Yaggy's 
Geographical  Portfolio.  Our  teachers  are 
doing  better  work  each  month.  There  is  a 
gradual  improvement  in  methods  and  order. 

Hazle  Twp.  {Luzerne  C<?.)— Supt.  Mul- 
hall :  The  pupils  of  the  High  School  gave 
an  entertainment  in  Hazle  Hall.  More  than 
400  persons  attended  and  all  joined  in  pro- 
nouncing the  affair  a  decided  success. 

Reading — Supt.  Mackey  :  Two  fine  new 
brick  school  buildings  have  been  completed. 
A  score  or  more  of  our  public-spirit^  citi- 
zens have  subscribed  |i 2,000,  paid  the  mort- 
gage on  the  Reading  Library,  and  have 
made  it  free  to  the  public.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  it  will  be  very  well  patronized 
especially  by  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades 
of  the  public  schools.  There  were  400  ap- 
plicants for  books  on  the  day  of  its  opening. 

Sharon— Supt.  McLaughry:  Dunng  the 
past  month  a  very  interesting  meeting  of 
the  Round  Table  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Eastern  Ohio  was  held  here.  The  attend- 
ance was  good  and  an  unusual  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  subjects  discussed. 
Among  other  subjects,  the  comparison  of 
the  truant  laws  in  the  two  states  was  taken 
up.  The  Ohio  people  claimed  that  their 
law  is  much  stronger,  and  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  two  it  was  made  evident  that  their 
claim  was  well  founded. 

South  Easton  —  Supt.  La  Barre:  Our 
schools  were  open  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day, and  the  afternoon  given  wholly  to 
appropriate  exercises  commemorative  of  the 
occasion.  The  moral  worth  and  greatness 
of  our  mighty  dead  can  be  impressed  on  our 
youth  best  by  having  them  in  the  school- 
room, where  proper  exercises  may  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  highest  patriotic  ends. 

Steelton— Supt.  McGinnes:  An  interest- 
ing local  institute  was  held  in  our  boroueh 
in  January.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  the 
district  took  part  in  the  work,  and  valuable 
assistance  was  rendered  by  Prof.  Jos.  S. 
Walton,  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School,  and  County  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal. 

iVi?/^— Much  of  this  matter  waa  held  over  from 
last  month,  and  some  that  is  novr  in  type  must 
be  held  for  next  issue. 


This  picture  of  '  •  Four  Generations' '  is  published  partly  by  request,  but 
mainly  in  honor  of  one  of  the  best  of  mothers.  A  fact  of  some  interest  in  re- 
gard to  it  is  that  each  of  the  three  younger  members  of  the  group  here  given  is 
the  oldest  of  a  family  of  seven  children,  each  family  having  its  five  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

The  great-grandmother,  venerable  in  years  but  young  in  heart,  who, 
on  June  14th,  1898,  will  be  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  comes  of  a  strong,  brave, 
intelligent  and  generous  ancestry,  which  includes  Scotch,  Scotch- Irish,  Welsh 
and  German-Swiss,  all  of  whom  came  to  Pennsylvania  long  before  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  and  at  very  early  times  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  Through 
a  life  unusually  long  and  active  she  has  retained  her  bodily  senses  unimpaired, 
never  caring  even  to  use  spectacles.  Her  hand  and  heart  have  always  been 
busy  for  others  with  little  thought  of  herself,  and  in  this,  and  her  child-like 
trust  from  day  to  day  in  the  Divine  care  and  guidance,  lies  the  secret  of  her 
perennial  youth.  It  is  a  rare  blessing  to  be  the  son  of  such  a  mother.  We 
can  pay  her  no  better  or  truer  filial  tribute  than  that  which  we  wrote  on  the 
back  of  her  photograph  some  years  ago  when  sending  it  to  a  friend  : 

My  Dear  Cousin  :  Pardon  my  delay  in  sending  you  this  picture.  It  is  a  face 
that  has  a  life-history  behind  it.  Tried  by  sorrow  but  true  to  duty,  patient  in  suffering, 
hopeful  amid  disappointments,  unselfish,  tender,  loving  and  beloved — a  better  woman 
I  have  never  known  than  this  reverent  Christian  mother.  She  is  that  of  which  angels 
are  made,  or,  if  not,  there  is  nothing  else  on  earth  good  enough  out  of  which  to  make 
them.  I  can  wish  you  no  fairer  crown  of  blessing  than  that  a  son,  who  has  known  to  his 
eternal  gain  not  a  few  good  people,  shall  say  thus  much  of  you  when  you  are  old. 

The  representative  of  the  fourth  generation  is  a  little  girl  who  has  also, 
thus  far,  had  a  very  busy  and  unselfish  life,  sharing  with  her  mother  the  con- 
stant care  of  a  growing  family  of  children  full  of  animal  spirits,  health,  and 
energy.  This  lictle  maiden  has  been  like  her  great-grandmother,  in  that  she 
has  been  constantly  and  gladly  caring  for  others  with  all  the  beauty  of  uncon- 
scious self-sacrifice.  Can  anything  better  come  to  her  in  Ufe,  though  her  age 
of  eleven  years  grow  to  be  eight  times  what  it  is  and  she  also  attain  to  the  years 
of  her  aged  ' '  Grandma  ?' ' 

The  representative  of  the  third  generation  is  rated  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable and  efficient  officers  of  his  rank  in  the  army.  He  has  seen  service  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  in  the  Sioux 
campaign,  and  was  for  four  years  military  commandant  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  At  the  expiration  of  this  detail  he  made  a  special  trip  of  three 
weeks  to  Europe,  in  which,  while  visiting  eight  or  ten  leading  cities,  he  went 
nearly  as  far  east  as  the  Black  Sea,  making  an  average  rate  of  more  than  five 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  per  day  for  twenty-two  days.  He  wrote  a  sketch  of 
this  remarkable  trip  for  the  November  number,  1896,  of  this  journal.  This 
picture  was  taken  the  day  before  he  left  Lancaster  for  his  new  post  of  duty  at 
Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain.  He  is  now  with  his  regiment  at  Tampa, 
Florida,  where  a  part  of  the  army  has  been  concentrating  for  the  advance  into 
Cuba.     God-speed  !  to  them  all — and  a  safe  return  ! 

The  representative  of  the  second  generation  is  "  a  looker-on  in  Venice, ' ' 
who  has  seen  and  heard  and  known  some  very  good  people  there,  and  finds  the 
world  each  year  richer  in  its  wonders  of  nature  and  wealth  of  art.  It  is  his 
hope  that  this  blessed  experience  of  life  may  be  continued,  with  an  ever-broad- 
ening horizon  through  what  is  left  of  To-day  and  for  the  endless  To-morrow. 

May  ist,  1898. 
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CONVENTION  OF  CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ON  Wednesday  morning,  March  i6th, 
the  Association  of  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
vened for  its  eighth  annual  session,  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  North  School, 
8th  street  and  Duquesne  Way,  Pittsburg. 
:!f'The  President,  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman  of 
Hazleton,  being  sick,  Supt.  A.  D.  Cole- 
grove  of  Corry  acted  as  temporary  chair- 
man until  the  arrival  of  Vice  President 
C.  A.  Babcock,  of  Oil  City. 

State  Superintendent  Schaeffer  opened 
the  session  with  prayer,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  school  furnished  music. 

The  first  paper  on  the  programme  was 
read  by  Prof.  T.  S.  Lowden,  of  Green- 
ville, on 

THE  IRREPARABLE  LOSS. 

The  speaker  declined  to  allow  the  use 
of  his  manuscript  for  publication ;  we 
therefore  only  note  that  the  loss  indicated 
was  in  the  lack  of  study  and  treatment  of 
each  child  as  an  individual.  The  best 
man  is  but  half  as  perfect  as  he  should 
be.  The  past  has  to  do  with  the  making 
of  the  future.  Health,  morality,  intel- 
lectuality in  the  parent  tells  in  the  child. 
Of  100,000  pupils  examined  Dr.  Warren 
tells  us  20  per  cent,  were  bodily  or  mentally 
defective  ;  yet  all  alike,  strong  and  weak, 
bright  and  dull,  clever  and  deficient,  must 
go  through  the  same  treadmill.  Nature 
study  seemed  to  the  speaker  to  be  the 
great  panacea — nature  the  great  teacher, 
and  the  study  of  the  child  the  best  means 


of  helping  him.  Among  other  things 
the  tendency  to  abridge  or  abandon  recess 
periods  came  in  for  severe  animadversion. 
Better  have  a  ten- minute  recess  at  the 
end  of  every  hour's  work,  and  half-day 
sessions  in  May,  June  and  September. 
Impairment  of  health  and  destruction  of 
nerve-tissue  by  too  severe  strain  of  over- 
work was  part  of  the  irreparable  loss.  If 
education  is  to  emancipate  the  mind,  in- 
struction must  be  adapted  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  must  insure  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  body,  mind,  and  morals. 

This  paper  brought  out  a  lively  discus- 
sion, several  members  claiming  the  floor 
at  the  close  of  the  reading. 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
position  assigned  nature  as  a  teacher. 
Nor  can  I  endorse  the  gentleman's  views 
of  nature  study,  if  I  understand  him  cor- 
rectly. Just  here  I  may  say  that  we  need 
a  definition  of  nature  study.  Terms  so 
often  used  and  so  strongly  pressed  should 
have  definite  content.  Obviously,  nature 
is  not  always  a  good  or  safe  teacher;  na- 
ture may  be  deformed  or  depraved,  and 
nature  study  may  be  abused,  and  produce 
deleterious  effects.  The  way  this  matter 
is  often  presented  is  calculated  to  lead 
young  teachers  astray ;  the  aim  is  so  ex- 
alted (or  so  indefinite)  as  to  be  impractical. 

Supt.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster:  I  take 
issue  with  the  paper  on  the  evil  effects  of 
study  on  the  growing  girl.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  source  of  the  evil  com- 
plained of  lies  in  that  direction,  but  rather 
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in  fashion,  in  a  wrong  public  sentiment, 
in  wrong  views  of  life.  Too  many  young 
people  look  upon  life  as  valuable  simply 
for  enjoyment,  and  in  consequence  the 
men  shirk  the  duty  of  supporting  a 
family  and  the  women  theirs  of  raising 
children.  All  ancient  civilizations,  the 
Romans,  the  Greeks,  the  Assyrians,  fell 
victims  to  the  same  moral  disease.  Then, 
too,  the  changes  recommended  cannot  be 
carried  out.  Too  much  is  expected  of  the 
teacher  of  little  children.  She  should  not 
be  expected  to  conduct  physical  examin- 
ations. In  Washington,  D.  C,  members 
of  the  medical  profession  conduct  such 
examinations,  which  is  both  proper  and 
desirable. 

Supt.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburg :  I  have 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  learn  just 
what  •*  nature  study  '*  means,  but  without 
success. 

Prof.  Lowden  in  closing  the  discussion 
said  he  had  not  intended  to  lay  special 
stress  upon  nature  study,  except  to  show 
how  children  may  be  taught  to  observe 
and  think,  and  make  the  best  of  their 
opportunities.  They  need  stimulus  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  world  around  them. 

The  next  and  last  address  of  the  fore- 
noon session  was  made  by  Supt.  John 
Morrow,  of  Allegheny,  on  the  advisability 
of  establishing 

SPECIAL  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 

How  many  truant  schools  have  we  in 
Pennsylvania?  So  far  as  I  have  learned, 
the  only  truant  school  in  the  State  is  in 
Allegheny.  We  have  such  a  school  in  our 
city,  at  present  numbering  thirty  pupils. 
Their  education  thus  far  has  been  attained 
largely  in  the  school  of  nature.  They  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  **  nature  study,"  but  very 
little  public  school  study.  Our  truant  school, 
we  think,  has  been  very  successful. 

Since  its  organization,  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, last,  eighty  pupils  have  been  admitted. 
Thirty-eight  of  tnese  have  served  out  their 
term  of  twenty  days,  according  to  our  rules, 
and  have  been  returned  to  their  own  schools 
and  are  attending  regularly  and  behaving 
themselves— what  they  never  could  be  in- 
duced to  do  before.  Nine  others  have  been 
returned  to  the  truant  school  the  second  time 
and  will  have  to  stay  there  a  longer  term, 

Srobably  sixty  days.    Of  those   admitted 
lus  far,  three' have  finally  been  sent  to  the 
Morgsnza  reform  school. 

Our  truant  school  was  not  oreanized  and 
is  not  managed  as  contemplated  in  the  com- 
pulsory law.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject,  we  decided  to  try  as  an 
experiment  something  milder  than  a  deten- 
tion school.  Our  truant  school  is  not  much 
difierent  from  auy  of  the  other  public  schools 


in  the  city,  except  that  the  discipline  Is 
closer  and  the  pupils  have  just  three  half 
days  to  run  at  large,  until  they  and  their 
parents,  according  to  the  rules,  must  ap- 
pear at  the  alderman's  office. 

The  rules  adopted  by  our  board  of  direct- 
ors are  strictly  enforced.  These  rules,  of 
course,  are  based  on  the  compulsory  law,  and 
their  requirements  may  be  said  to  be  a  sort 
of  last  resort  before  the  parents  are  prose- 
cuted. 

When  the  principal  of  a  school  notifies 
the  Superintendent  that  he  has  a  pupil  who 
is  a  fit  subject  for  the  truant  school,  for  any 
of  the  causes  specified  in  the  law,  the  super- 
intendent, according  to  the  rules,  immedi- 
ately holds  a  hearing  at  which  the  pupil 
and  his  parents  or  guardian  are  invited  to 
be  present.  If  the  parents  do  not  appear 
at  the  appointed  time  for  the  hearing  or  ofifer 
some  reasonable  excuse  for  their  absence, 
the  superintendent  goes  right  on  with  the 
investigation  as  though  they  were  present, 
and  passes  sentence  or  gives  the  culprit  a 
further  trial  in  his  own  school.  If  he  is  as- 
signed to  the  truant  school,  however,  and 
does  not  attend  there,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  half  days  absence  his  parents  are  pros- 
ecuted according  to  law  and  fined.  We  nave 
had  fifteen  prosecutions  and  have  won  every 
suit. 

To  the  question,  If  the  parents  are  not 
disposed  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs  what  do 
you  do  ?  We  make  them  either  pay  or  go 
to  jail.  One  man  persistently  refused  to 
pay  either  fine  or  costs.  Our  alderman  in 
the  case  is  a  level-headed,  common -sense 
man.  He  took  counsel  from  one  of  the  most 
reliable  lawyers  at  the  Pittsburg  bar  as  to 
what  he  should  do.  The  attorney  instructed 
him  to  give  the  defendant  thirty  da^s  to  pay 
the  fine  and  costs,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  still  continued  obstinate,  to 
levy  on  his  household  goods  or  anything  he 
could  get.  The  alderman  obeyed  the  in- 
structions of  his  attorney  implicitly,  and 
when  the  thirty  days  were  up  tne  defendant 
was  still,  if  possible,  more  stubborn  than 
the  proverbial  mule  ever  was  at  its  best 
His  wife  claimed  everything  in  the  house 
and  on  the  premises,  so  there  was  nothing 
left  for  us  but  to  put  the  man  in  jail,  which 
we  did;  he  was  so  pig-headed  that  he  would 
not  permit  his  neighbors  to  pay  the  alder- 
man's charges  to  keep  him  out  of  prison. 

The  defendant  seemed  to  be  under  bad 
advice  from  start  to  finish.  There  are 
those  in  every  community  who  know  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  termed  **  fireside  law," 
and  are  willing  to  give  it  to  their  friends, 
too,  without  charge.  The  one  who  receives 
such  law,  however,  and  acts  upon  it,  is 
pretty  sure  to  come  to  grief. 

They  told  us  we  could  not  enforce  the 
law,  that  we  could  not  put  defendant  in 
jail,  and  even  after  we  had  him  in  jail  for 
two  days  they  kept  telling  us  we  could  not 
put  him  in.  The  case,  though,  began  to  take 
on  such  unpleasant  phases  of  reality  that 
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after  three  or  four  days*  experience  behind 
the  bars  defendant  weakened,  paid  all  legal 
charges  up  to  date,  and  left  the  county  jail 
a  wiser,  iinot  a  better  man. 

We  have  experienced  many  difficulties  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  parents 
are  generally  more  to  blame  than  their 
children,  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  mothers. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  be  willing  to  resort 
to  almost  anything  to  screen  the  children 
and  defeat  the  law.  They  sometimes  put 
in  the  claim  of  sickness  for  their  children, 
when  at  the.  same  time  our  truant  officers 
see  the  children  on  the  street.  One  mother 
dressed  her  boy  in  old  clothes  that  would 
hardly  stick  on  him  and  then  plead  poverty, 
that  she  could  not  send  the  boy  to  school 
for  want  of  clothes.  It  is  really  beyond  be- 
lief, the  devices  to  which  some  parents  will 
resort  in  order  to  keep  their  children  out  of 
school,  simply  to  satisfy  the  foolish  whims 
of  the  children.  The  success  of  our  truant 
school  is  due  to  the  certain  and  speedy 
justice  meted  out  to  incorrieibles  and 
truants.  If  the  execution  of  the  law  had 
been  slow  and  uncertain  the  school  would 
have  been  a  failure.  It  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  the  superintendent's  time,  however, 
to  enforce  this  law;  so  much  time  indeed 
has  been  devoted  to  this  work  that  we  are 
convinced  that  a  detention  school,  such  as 
the  law  directs,  would  unquestionably  be 
best  for  all  the  large  cities  of  the  state. 
The  wayward  and  uncontrolled  children 
could  then  be  taken  away  from  the  influ- 
ence of  their  dissolute  and  disorderly 
homes  and  taught  obedience,  decency  and 
order.  The  lar^e  towns  of  Pennsylvania 
do  not,  in  our  judgment,  need  detention 
schools,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  fewer 
truants  and  incorrigibles  than  the  large 
cities,  and  not  nearly  so  many  other  de- 
mands on  the  superintendent's  time.  WiUi 
the  assistance  of  two  or  three  good  truant 
officers  in  a  town  of  thirty  to  fifty  thousand, 
but  little  of  the  superintendent's  time  would 
be  needed  to  hold  truants  and  incorrigibles 
in  check.  Notwithstanding  all  the  time  it 
has  taken  from  the  superintendent  and  five 
truant  officers,  we  believe  the  compulsory 
law  has  done  more  to  improve  our  schools 
than  all  other  agencies  for  many  years 
combined. 

Our  principals  and  teachers  all  report 
that  it  has  increased  their  average  attend- 
ance at  least  ten  per  cent.,  that  it  has  very 
greatly  reduced  the  necessity  for  discipline 
and  at  the  same  time  improved  the  order  in 
their  schools,  and  that  the  turbulent  and 
belligerent  elements  are  held  in  check  as 
they  never  were  before.  Of  course  this 
would  all  depend  on  the  vigor  with  which 
the  law  is  executed. 

The  address  was  accompanied  by  a 
running  fire  of  question  and  answer  be- . 
tween  the  speaker  and  the  Convention. 
At  the  request  of  our  reporter,   Supt. 


Morrow  kindly  put  the  whole  into  form 
of  a  paper  as  above  given. 

At  the  close  of  this  exercise  the  Asso» 
ciation  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOOK. 


THE  first  paper  read  was  by  Supt.  J. 
M.  Berkey,  of  Johnstown,  as  follows 
— subject, 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOI.  COURSE  OF 
STUDY. 

The  grammar  school  course  of  study  is 
neither  the  bepnning  nor  the  end  of  any 
projected  curriculum  of  school  work.  It 
presumes  upon  a  preparatory  or  primary 
course  of  instruction,  and  is  itself  a  prepara- 
tion for  high  school  or  academic  training. 
Theoretically  its  limitations  are  fixed  and 
definite,  but  practically  they  are  vague  and 
uncertain.  A  comparison  of  school  manuals 
reveals  most  radical  differences,  both  as  to 
the  beginning  and  the  scope  of  grammar 
school  work.  In  some  courses  of  study,  as 
outlined  by  school  authorities,  the  grahimar 
grades  begin  with  the  fourth  school  year; 
m  others  as  late  as  the  seventh  year.  In 
some  only  the  minor  or  lighter  common 
school  branches  are  completed  below  the 
high  school;  while  in  others  the  common 
branches,  such  as  are  by  law  required  to  be 
taueht  in  all  public  schools,  are  not  only 
fairly  mastered,  but  rounded  out  and  sup- 
plemented by  the  elements  of  science,  liter- 
ature, algebra,  geometry,  civics,  commercial 
forms,  vocal  music,  and  drawing.  A  so- 
called  four  years'  high  school  course,  there- 
fore, may  mean  little  or  much.  It  may 
mean  a  four  years'  course  of  study  and 
training  along  carefully  selected  lines  in 
higher  studies;  or  it  may  mean  one  or  two 
years  of  plain  grammar  and  arithmetic, 
with  related  elementary  work,  with  two  or 
three  vears  more  of  a  smattering  of  all  the 
branches  and  subjects  ordinarily  found  in  a 
college  curriculum. 

A  Detailed  Course  of  Study  not  Desirable, 
—As  a  matter  of  course,  local  conditions 
and  requirements  necessarily  affect  the 
course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  any  com- 
munity. The  schools  are  for  the  children,, 
and  tne  adopted  system  must  bend  and 
adapt  itself  to  their  needs,  rather  than 
mould  them  to  its  set  requirements.  The 
child  is  of  more  importance  than  any  sj^s- 
tem  of  work  or  graduation,  however  elab- 
orate or  theoretically  complete;  and  when 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  require  it,  the 
system  must  bend  or  break  to  satisfy  indi- 
vidual needs.  I  believe  most  emphatically 
in  local  control  in  every  department  of 
school  work  and  mana£[ement,  and  I  would 
give  to  every  county,  city,  town,  district — 
nay,  to  every  school,  its  own  detailed  course 
of  study,  and  to  every  teacher  the  privileges 
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and  responsibilities  of  application,  re<^uir- 
in^  only  such  recognition  of  lines  and  limi- 
tations of  study  as  are  necessary  to  link  in 
.'helpful  harmony  the  work  of  successive 
.^ades  and  teachers.  The  teacher  himself 
IS,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  the  detailed, 
-complete,  and  comprehensive  course  of 
study  for  his  own  pupils.  The  strong 
teacner  is  only  hampered,  nor  is  the  weak 
teacher  helped,  by  the  monthly,  weekly, 
and  even  daily  intellectual  rations  so  syste- 
matically doled  out  for  some  over-graded 
and  much-supervised  schools. 

I  am  not  after  details,  therefore,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  grammar  school  course. 
Let  us  consider  rather  the  fundamental 
principles  of  pedaTOgy  which  should  shape, 
and  to  a  degree  harmonize,  all  courses  of 
study  for  elementary  schools. 

The  Sub-Grammar  or  Primary  Course.— 
I  seek  no  quarrel  upon  the  matter  of  names 
or  terms  used  in  designating  grades  or 
grade- work.  *  *  A  rose  by  any  other  name '  * 
would  havethesame  qualities  still.  Whether 
we  call  the  sub-grammar  grades  primary 
alone,  or  primary  and  intermediate,  mat- 
ters little,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  all 
grammar  grade  work,  properly  so-called, 
has  a  natural  and  well-defined  basis  of  pre- 
liminary training.  From  an  objective 
standpoint,  a  pupil  recommended  tor  the 
grammar  school  ought  to  have  learned  how 
to  read  with  ease  and  expression,  to  write  a 
good  hand  and  common  English  fairly  well, 
to  interpret  simple  language  readily  and  to 
express  it  easily,  to  be  accurate  and  quick 
in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic, 
including  their  application  in  simple  frac- 
tions, decimals,  and  denominate  numbers, 
and  to  have  learned  the  fundamental  laws 
of  nature  and  facts  of  geography.  Sub- 
jectively, the  pupil  should  know  how  to 
study  a  text-book  and  how  to  think  and  say 
for  himself.  Whatever  else  he  may  have 
acquired  below  the  grammar  grade  is 
largely  supplemental  to  these  essential  re- 
quirements. It  is  not  the  province  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  the  purpose,  place  and  rela- 
tive value  of  music,  drawing,  nature  studjr, 
physiology,  history  stories,  elementary  lit- 
erature, morals  and  civics,  in  the  primary 
And  intermediate  grades,  but  I  do  assert 
that  none  or  all  of  them  as  distinctive  and 
separate  subjects  of  study  can  compensate 
for  any  lack  of  preparation  and  thorough- 
ness along  the  fundamental  lines  indicated. 
A  pupil  who  cannot  read,  spell,  write,  talk 
.and  cipher  reasonably  well  is  not  prepared 
for  grammar  school  work;  but  all  these 
little  side-dishes,  such  as  elementary  science, 
literature,  music  and  morals,  while  not  co- 
ordinate with  reading,  language  and  num- 
bers, may  be  very  helpful,  and  even  essential, 
both  in  providing  the  full  meal  and  furnish- 
ing the  appetite  to  relish  it. 

Reading,  spelling  and  writing  as  dis- 
tinctive class  drills,  with  the  elementary 
text-books  in  lanc^uage,  arithmetic  and 
geography,  should  be  completed  below  the 


grammar  grade.  While  the  pupils  neces- 
sarily continue  to  read,  spell  and  write 
through  the  higher  grades,  the  exercises 
required  are  us^  only  as  a  means  in  the 
development  of  advanced  thought  and 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  separate  branches. 
Scope  and  Limitations  of  (Grammar  Grade 
Work, — In  fixing  the  limits  and  require- 
ments of  a  grammar  school  course  of  study, 
I  should  find  the  landmarks  and  guiding 
lines  in  the  common  school  law  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  grammar  school  course 
ou^ht  to  encompass  a  common  school  edn- 
cation,  either  as  a  preparation  for  the  high 
school  or  as  a  completed  elementary  course 
of  training,  essential  to  all  good  citizens  of 
the  state.    Now  the  law  says  these  branches 


[physiology;  and  these  fairly 
tered  constitute  the  grammar  or  com- 
mon school  course,  whatever  additional 
branches  or  supplemental  material  may  be 
essentially  helpful  in  the  development  of 
the  required  work,  should  have  a  place  in 
the  course;  not,  however,  to  displace  or 
make  top-heavy  any  of  the  fundamental 
branches,  but  only  to  make  them  more 
practical  or  of  greater  disciplinary  value. 

What  Shall  be  Tatt^A/.— Neither  the  law 
nor  the  adopted  text-books  indicate  what 
shall  or  what  shall  not  be  taught.  Modem 
text-books,  it  is  true,  are  generally  safe  and 
helpful  guides;  but  because  an  arithmetic 
devotes  a  hundred  or  more  pages  to  such 
subjects  as  annual  interest,  partial  pay- 
ments, foreign  exchange,  arbitration  ot  ex- 
change, compound  proportion,  equation  of 
f>ayments,  medial  proportion,  annuities, 
ife  insurance,  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, etc.,  etc.,  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
things  must  all  be  taught  in  the  grammar 
school  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  get  a 
practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Have 
not  the  common  experiences  of  the  best 
teachers  and  superintendents  been  crystal- 
lized into  the  conclusion  that  half  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  mental  and  written 
arithmetic  in  the  grammar  grades  might  be 
more  profitably  devoted  to  concrete  geom- 
etry and  elementary  algebra,  and  thus  g^ve 
to  the  pupils  not  only  a  more  compre- 
hensive, but  also  a  clearer  and  firmer  grasp 
upon  the  principles  of  number  and  measur- 
able quantity  ?  In  the  same  way,  the  study 
of  biography  and  masterpieces  m  literature 
will  make  better  readers,  because  there  will 
be  a  deeper  interest  in  the  continuity  of 
thought  and  the  association  of  individual 
life  with  classic  language,  and  the  pupils 
will  learn  to  read  well  because  they  culti- 
vate the  power  to  think  and  feel. 

Nature  study  is  only  the  connecting  link 
of  interest  and  emotional  force  between  tlie 
geography  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  world,  between  school  life  and 
world  life.  Properly  developed,  it  will  in- 
fuse life  and  interest  and  practical  worth 
into  every  page  and  map  of  the  text-book; 
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and  maybe,  happily  dififiise  into  thin  smoke 
many  of  the  map  questions  and  worUiless 
descri|)tions  of  governments  or  topography. 
But  it  is  simply  a  part  of  geography. 

In  United  States  history,  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution is  but  the  summing  up  of  national 
history  and  development,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  natural  supplement  to  early  history,  as 
well  as  a  prelude  to  later  developments ; 
while  local  history  and  civics  is  only  na- 
tional life  in  its  local  interest  and  applica- 
tion. We  cannot  teach  history,  therefore, 
without  teaching  government,  for  govern- 
ment is  only  crystallized  history. 

Drawing  and  music  have  a  rightful  place 
in  the  grammar  school  course,  but  they  are 
not  properly  studies.  Skill  of  hand  is  a 
readj  means  of  expression,  an  aid  to  mental 
discipline,  and  of  real  value  in  life;  music, 
as  an  exercise  is  a  restful  recreation,  and  as 
a  moral  force  is  of  recognized  worth. 

Physiology,  with  its  related  hygienic  re- 
quirements, should  be  a  part  of  the  erammar 
course,  not  as  a  diflBcult  science,  out  as  a 
helpful  guide  to  physical  health  and  vigor, 
to  which  physical  culture  is  a  fitting  com- 
plement. Correspondence  and  business 
forms  are  only  the  application  of  commer- 
cial arithmetic  and  language  proprieties  to 
business  and  social  life. 

Speaking  definitely,  then,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  complete  course  of  study  for  a 
grammar  school  should  contemplate  the 
completion  of  the  so-called  common  school 
branches,  rounding  them  out  with  the  out- 
lines of  literature,  business  forms  and  re- 
quirements, elementary  algebra,  concrete  or 
applied  geometry,  the  study  of  nature  and 
familiar  science,  elements  of  civil  govern- 
ment, State  history  and  civics,  vocal  music, 
and  industrial  art.  Eighteen  branches  ?  No, 
only  eight— in  fact,  only  six  distinct  subjects 
of  study,  apart  from  music  and  drawing. 

A  Crowded  Curriculum  Avoided,— Around 
these  few  centers  of  grammar  school  devel- 
opment I  would  gather  all  the  necessary 
material  of  a  course  of  study.  Drawing  and 
music,  with  general  exercises,  may  be  put 
into  one  g^up  and  g^ven  one  daily  period 
on  the  school  program.  History  and  physi- 
ology are  minor  branches,  and  together  may 
occupy  one  period,  alternating  with  each 
other  in  half-term  work.  Reading,  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  and  geography  are  the 
major  studies,  and  should  each  have  a  full 
period  daily  throughout  the  course.  Each 
class  will  thus  have  six  recitations  and  five 
regular  studies.  Of  these  five,  reading  and 
literature  is  not  a  subject  requiring  much 
study,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  related  to 
lan^age  or  history;  thus  leaving  only  four 
assigned  lessons  ior  careful  daily  prepara- 
tion. 

As  for  details  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
only  general  suggestions  need  be  given. 
Text-books  shoula  be  definitely  indicated. 
The  order  and  correlation  of  subjects  should 
be  noted,  and  the  general  limits  of  work  for 
each  year  should  be  stated.    The  only  other 


essential  requisite  is  a  thoughtful,  earnest, 
sympathetic,  schooled  teacher. 

Where  a  pupil  has  had  the  proper  prelim- 
inary training,  the  work  outlined  for  the 
grammar  school  should  be  completed  in 
three  school  years,  and  the  high  school 
should  be  reached  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  where  as  eany  as  possible  a 
special  line  of  work  should  be  selected  for  or 
by  the  student. 

A  Nine-  Year  Elementary  Course  Prefer- 
able,— An  objection  frequently  made  to  a 
well-filled  and  properly-rounded  elementary 
course  of  study  is  that  pupils  cannot  com- 
plete the  work  well  in  eight  years.  The  ob- 
jection is  a  valid  one;  for  there  are  few,  if 
any,  properly  constituted  high  schools  in 
the  State  to-day  which  admit  pupils  even 
below  the  average  age  of  fifteen,  while  in 
many  cases  the  average  is  more  nearly  six- 
teen years.  Eight-year  courses  are,  there- 
fore, really  not  such,  but  are  actually  nine 
or  ten-year  courses.  A  few  of  the  intellect- 
ually bright  pupils  do  the  work  of  the  suc- 
cessive grades  within  the  required  time, 
while  the  many  lose  a  year  or  two  in  the 
promotions  or  are  lost  along  the  way.  In 
some  cases  the  system  of  grading  is  so  in- 
flexible or  mechanical  that  uie  strong  pupils 
are  compelled  to  wait  upon  the  average  and 
the  dull  until  they  lose  ambition  and  inter- 
est, and  the  high  school  is  not  reached  at 
all.  Is  it  not  better  to  make  the  course  one 
of  nine  steps  with  necessary  sub-divisions, 
thus  bringing  it  within  the  range  of  attain- 
ment for  Qie  large  body  of  pupils  of  average 
ability,  while  by  a  flexible  system  of  grad- 
ing and  promotions,  the  brighter  pupils, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  may  move 
forward  by  special  promotion,  and  thus  gain 
a  year,  or  even  two  years,  upon  those  ofless 
natural  ability?  Is  it  not  much  better  to 
adapt  our  system  of  grading  to  the  70  or  75 
per  cent,  ofihe  pupils  who  may  pass,  not  as 
weak  or  doubtful  in  grade,  but  as  having 
made  a  satisfactory  record,  and  then  allow 
the  15  or  20  per  cent,  who  are  able  to  move 
faster,  to  push  ahead,  instead  of  having  them 
**  mark  time  *'  while  waiting  for  their  plod- 
ding classmates?  The  plan  is  not  only 
practicable,  but  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor 
m  many  cities.  I  am  myself  fully  persuaded 
that  the  nine-year,  or  rather  the  nine-step 
course  for  the  elementary  schools,  with  a 
flexible  system  of  grading  and  promotions, 
will  not  only  secure  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents for  the  high  school,  but  will  allow 
them  to  enter  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  pos- 
sible under  the  standard  eight-year  schedule 
with  annual  promotions  only. 

Whatever  we  may  say  about  the  high 
school  being  the  people's  college,  it  is  after 
all  the  school  for  the  few  only ;  for  at  best, 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  admit- 
ted to  the  primary  schools  ever  reach  it,  and 
less  than  nve  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
ever  graduate.  Is  not  then  the  grammar 
school  more  nearly  the  people's  college? 
And  if  we  strengthen  while  we  simplify,  en- 
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large  while  we  yet  limit,  expand  while  yet 
we  combine,  in  the  {^mmar  school  course, 
ma^  we  not  both  give  to  the  people  a  full 
equivalent  for  grammar  school  equipment 
and  support,  and  bring  to  the  high  school 
better  students  in  larger  numbers,  to  begin 
there,  as  early  as  possible,  departmental 
work,  which  I  believe  is  the  true  function  of 
the  city  high  school  ? 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  I  wish  to  ask  how  the 
statistics  used  in  the  paper  were  obtained 
— the  figures  in  reference  to  the  percent- 
age of  attendance  at  high  school,  etc. 

Supt.  Berkey:  They  were  taken  from 
the  published  reports  of  school  oflBcers  for 
the  cities  and  towns  to  which  they  refer. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  Well,  I  am  always  sus- 
picious of  statistics  made  up  in  that  way 
from  reports.  As  has  recently  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Massachusetts,  those  fig- 
ures may  be  made  to  prove  almost  any- 
thing. The  only  correct  way  to  obtain 
percentages  of  high  school  attendance 
would  be  to  take  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  who  enter  the  schools  in  a  given 
year,  and  eight  years  after  take  the  num- 
ber of  those  same  pupils  who  enter  the 
high  school.  If  this  was  done  for  a  series 
of  years,  the  average  percentage  might  be 
useful  in  trying  to  settle  this  question. 
Even  then  our  Pennsylvania  schools 
would  not  furnish  a  crucial  test,  by  rea- 
son of  the  varying  grade  of  high  and 
grammar  schools  in  different  towns.  So 
we  must  not  rely  too  much  upon  statis- 
tics compiled  under  such  circumstances. 
Again,  more  money  is  invested  in  private 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  New 
York,  and  those  who  make  secondary 
education  a  study  look  up  the  towns 
whose  high  schools  do  not  prepare  young 
people  for  college;  the  private  secondary 
or  fitting  schools  draw  largely  from  that 
class  of  places.  All  this  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

Supt.  E.  E.  Miller  (Bradford):  In  our 
city  we  have  a  high  percentage  of  pupils 
entering  high  schools  and  remaining  long 
enough  to  graduate— as  many  as  60  in  a 
total  enrolment  of  1800.  They  pass  from 
the  high  school  into  college,  some  enter- 
ing with  advance  standing. 

Supt.  J.  B.  Richey  (New  Brighton):  We 
do  not  accomplish  so  much  in  the  gram- 
mar grade  in  Pennsylvania  as  is  done  in 
some  other  states.  The  pupils  grind  over 
a  number  of  studies  until  they  are  fagged 
out,  and  after  all  know  comparatively 
little  of  what  they  ought  to  know.  They 
are  kept  at  arithmetic,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy for  years,  until  they  are  tired  of 


it.  There  is  something  wrong  about  this. 
In  the  Cleveland  schools,  which  I  visited, 
I  saw  only  the  small  geography,  and  yet 
the  pupils  knew  more  of  the  subject  than 
ours  do  who  use  the  more  advanced  book. 
It  depends  upon  how  we  teach  the 
branches.  Pupils  may  take  less  geo- 
graphy and  history  and  arithmetic,  but 
by  doing  thorough  work  on  what  they 
do  take,  be  stronger  for  after  work,  and 
lead  their  classes  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege, and  distance  others  in  the  race  of 
life.  The  grammar  course  can  and  should 
be  divested  of  much  of  its  drudgery. 

Supt.  Berkey:  In  New  England  and 
other  states  recently  revised  courses  of 
study  give  9  years  to  the  end  of  grammar 
course.  They  seem  to  have  found  this 
extension  necessary  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults, especially  in  the  development  of 
judgment  and  breadth  of  culture. 

Supt.  Buehrle  (Lancaster):  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Schaeffer  as  to  the  unreliability 
of  the  statistics  we  have  regarding  per- 
centage of  pupils  reaching  high  school. 
There  are  waves  of  population.  This 
year  our  primary  schools  admitted  very 
few  pupils— fewer  than  the  previous 
year;  yet  our  population  has  held  its 
own,  and  our  high  schools  have  greatly 
increased.  Eight  years  hence  this  ebb 
will  be  evident  in  the  high  school.  Then 
again,  large  cities  will  show  a  relatively 
smaller  number  in  the  high  schools.  So, 
too,  I  would  expect  fewer  boys  to  gradu- 
ate if  the  high  school  is  co  educational 
than  if  not.  Besides  all  this,  high  schools 
differ  greatly  in  their  courses  of  study 
and  the  time  required  to  graduate.  All 
this  proves  that  the  first  thing  necessary 
is  to  secure  statistics  with  greater  cir- 
cumspection, before  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  them  or  any  conclusions 
drawn  from  them. 

Supt.  Morrow  (Allegheny):  I  have 
heard  this  subject  discussed  time  and 
again,  and  seemingly  with  little  profit  or 
advantage;  for  no  intelligent  conclusion 
has  thus  far  been  reached.  As  a  usual 
thing,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  city's 
school  enrolment  of  required  ages  enters 
the  primary  schools,  about  30  per  cent,  of 
same  enrolment  enters  the  grammar 
grade,  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  same 
enrolment  enters  the  high  school.  That 
is  about  the  average  experience,  and  that 
is  as  far  as  we  have  gone  in  ascertaining 
the  facts  on  this  question. 

The  next  paper  was  omitted,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Supt.  Howell  of  Scranton. 
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Supt.    H.   V.   Hotchkiss  (Meadville) 
read  the  following  paper,  on 

HOW  TO  ECONOMIZE  TIME  AND    EFFORT 
BELOW  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  beginning  this  discussion,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  especial  attention  to  the  form  ot 
statement  used  by  the  Executive  Committee 
in  the  subject.  I  ask  yon  to  note  first,  that 
the  subject  asks  how  to  economize  time  and 
energy.  It  does  not  ask  how  to  slip  through 
a  nominal  course  of  study  in  half  the  time 
usuall}^  devoted  to  the  completion  of  courses 
of  similar  grade,  nor  does  it  even  suggest 
the  possibility  that  the  old  maxim,  **No 
excellence  without  labor,"  is  not  strictly 
true.  It  asks  how  time  and  labor  ma]^  be 
expended  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest  possible 
returns.  Again,  the  subject  asks  how  to 
economize  in  the  course  of  study  below  the 
Hieh  School.  This  discussion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  methods  of  teaching,  except  as  a 
course  of  study  suggests  methods ;  but 
must  be  confined  to  the  course  of  study  of 
the  two  grades  of  school,  namely,  Primary 
and  Grammar  Schools.  Third,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  *'et  cetera"  in  the 
wording  of  the  subject.  In  these  days  of 
bitter  contests  over  the  claim  of  certain 
branches  for  admission  to  the  course  of 
study,  the  Committee  showed  commendable 
discretion  in  not  committing  themselves 
upon  debatable  subjects.  I  may  add  that  I 
appreciate  their  liberality  in  leaving  the 
speaker  free  to  substitute  what  he  pleases 
for  the  *  *  et  cetera.  *  *  In  short,  this  discussion 
is  to  attempt  to  establish  some  of  the  prin- 
-ciples  which  should  govern  those  making 
courses  of  study  for  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools,  so  that  those  pursuing  the  course 
may  realize  the  greatest  possible  returns  for 
the  time  and  labor  they  spend  upon  it. 

I.  The  first  question  which  must  be  an- 
swered, even  before  one  can  begin  to  make 
an  intelligent  course  of  studv,  is,  **  What  is 
the  purpose  of  the  schools  below  the  High 
School?"  For,  clearly,  one  must  know 
what  place  is  to  be  reached  by  a  journey, 
before  the  route  to  be  taken  can  be  selected; 
so  the  end  sought  in  elementary  education 
must  be  decided  upon  before  the  course  can 
be  outlined.  The  limits  of  this  talk  will 
prevent  a  full  discussion  of  the  question. 
Instead,  we  must  be  content  with  a  more  or 
less  arbitrary  statement  of  the  puposes,  as 
they  are  generally  recognized  by  intelligent 
people  wno  have  eiven  the  matter  attention. 

Tne  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  is 
to  bring  tne  individual  into  harmony  with 
his  environments  of  every  kind,  so  that  he 
may  overcome  them  and  use  them  for  satis- 
fyinfi"  the  needs  of  both  his  physical  and 
psychical  natures  ;  to  bring  him  into  such 
•correlation  with  his  spiritual  and  natural 
surroundings  that  he  may  use  them  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  his  body,  for  culti- 
vating the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  for 
presenting    perpetual    incentives   to   lofty 


motives  and  right  and  effective  doing.  The 
aim  of  the  course  of  study  should  be  to  give 
the  individual  the  greatest  opportunities  to 
become  acquainted  with  physical  nature 
and  human  nature,  so  as  to  fit  him  to  per- 
form his  several  duties  to  himself,  society, 
the  state,  and  the  church. 

II.  A  course  of  study  must  state  what 
branches  are  to  be  pursued  in  the  school, 
the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each,  and  the  or- 
der of  succession  of  branches  or  of  topics 
within  a  branch.  The  course  is  to  be  made 
with  constant  reference  to  the  end  sought  by 
school  instruction.  It  must,  therefore,  from 
first  to  last,  provide  studies  in  such  arrange- 
ment that  a  cross  section  of  the  course  at 
any  period  will  show  studies  representing 
every  domain  of  knowledge.  Time  limits 
prevent  an  enumeration  of  the  studies  and 
a  classification  into  their  co-ordinate  groups. ' 
Moreover,  such  classification  could  add 
nothing  to  the  thought  of  this  body,  every 
one  of  whom  is  familiar  with  the  discussions 
of  this  phase  of  the  question  in  Dr.  Thomas 
Hill's  educational  classic,  **  The  True  Order 
of  Studies,"  our  distinguished  Commis- 
sioner of  Education's  **  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen"  and  "Educational  Val- 
ues," and  other  discussions  by  more  or  less 
distinguished  authors. 

Pardon  the  emphatic  suggestion  at  this 
point,  that  this  phase  of  the  discussion  is 
not  omitted  because  it  is  thouc^ht  to  be  un- 
important; for  it  is  the  belief  of  the  speaker 
that  there  can  be  no  economy  of  time  and 
effort  in  the  course  of  study  except  as  ra- 
tional grouping  of  studies  is  practised.  A 
long  experience,  re-enforced  by  more 
thoughtful  observations  during  the  recent 
pericM  of  discussions  upon  **  co- ordination," 
**  concentration,"  ana  **  correlation"  of 
studies,  establishes  the  truth  that  each  of 
the  rational,  co-ordinate  groups  of  studies 
has  its  natural  sequence  in  development 
and  requires,  in  its  teaching,  a  method  pe- 
culiarly its  own.  To  select  one  study  or 
group  and  attempt  to  subordinate  all  other 
groups  in  the  course  to  it,  will  result  in 
waste  of  time  and  energy  and  will  subject 
the  course  and  the  teacher  to  the  ridicule  of 
parents  and  children. 

Were  this  a  discussion  of  methods,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  certain  parts  of 
one  group  might  be  subordinated  to  another 
group  with  gain  to  both.  Not  only  so,  but 
alliea  subjects,  or  large  parts  of  subjects,  in 
the  same  group,  can  ^  treated  as  principals 
and  subordinates  in  the  course  of  study.  A 
course  of  study  which  recognizes  and  applies 
this  fact  will  certainly  economize  both  time 
and  energy. 

Studies  may  be  classed,  in  a  rough  way, 
as  *•  thought  studies"  and  ** expression 
studies."  By  this  is  meant  that  certain 
studies  pursued  in  schools  have  for  their 
chief  ena  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  forms  of 
expression,  while  other  studies  have  fortheir 
end  the  acquisition  of  ideas  and  the  devel- 
opment of  mental  power.    It  is  certainly  the 
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part  of  rational  economy  to  subordinate  the 
studies  which  are  fundamentally  expres- 
sional  to  their  allied  thought  studies,  and 
thereby  help  both.  For  example,  after  the 
mechanics  of  penmanship  has  been  learned, 
penmanship  should  be  used  as  a  mode  of 
expressing  the  thought  of  most  of  the  other 
branches  of  study.  Spelling  should  be 
taught  largely  in  connection  with  other 
branches.  Reading,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered as  an  end  m  itself,  throughout  the 
entire  course,  should  be  used  as  a  means  of 
re-enforcing  every  study  in  the  curriculum. 
To  be  more  explicit,  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
acquired  a  fair  den-ee  of  power  over  words, 
his  reading  should  be  for  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  printed  page.  By  such  an 
arrangement  in  the  course  of  study  children 
might  all  be  reading  eight  valuable  books  a 
year  throusfhout  the  entire  course  below  the 
high  school,  and  by  their  reading  be  adding 
to  and  strengthening  their  knowledge  of 
biography,  history,  geography,  and  nature 
in  all  its  forms.  They  might  also  be  deriv- 
ing an  inspiration  for  right  living  from 
emotions,  thoughts,  and  deeds  of  the  great 
and  good  through  all  ages,  as  expressed  in 
the  best  literature. 

III.  Time  and  energy  can  be  economized 
by  making  every  part  of  every  group  of 
studies  in  the  course  rich  in  content.  Men- 
tal power  is  avowedly  one  of  the  ends 
sought  in  school  education;  but  mental 
gymnastics  may  cultivate  the  mental  powers 
without  leading  to  an  exercise  of  those  ac- 
quired powers  in  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  family,  society,  the  church  or 
the  state.  Mental  power  should  be  devel- 
oped throughout  the  entire  course,  in  the 
elementary  school,  through  the  effort  of  the 
child  to  overcome  his  environments  and 
assimilate  them;  or,  better,  be  assimilated 
by  them.  This  is  the  end  of  education, 
llien  with  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
classified  and  arranged  in  branches  of 
study,  from  which  we  may  choose,  it  must 
be  the  part  of  economy  to  make  the  selec- 
tion from  this  field,  rather  than  to  confine 
the  work  to  lines  almost  entirely  formal 
and  therefore  without  life. 

Our  civilization  has  changed  so  rapidly 
within  the  last  fifty  or  seventy-five  years 
that  the  schools  have  hardly  kept  pace  with 
it  in  their  courses  of  study.  Tnis  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  the  schools,  and 
to  the  young  who  are  depending  upon  them 
for  all  the  education  they  get  outside  the 
great  school  of  experience.  I  believe  that 
our  failure  at  this  point  is  the  source  of 
great  waste  of  time  and  energy  in  the  work 
of  elementary  education. 

Studies  should  be  selected  that  shall  add 
to  the  happiness  of  the  pupil,  both  durin^^ 
his  school  days  and  during  life.  The  ulti- 
mate great  end  of  education  is  human 
happiness;  and  those  having  control  of 
courses  and  methods  in  school  should  see  to 
it  that  there  be  ample  provision  for  those 
things  that  awaken  the  nobler  sentiments 


and  that  shall  be  a  constantly  growing 
source  of  satisfaction  and  inspiration  as  the 
years  of  life  pass  by.  This  provision  is 
constantly  becoming  more  imperative  be- 
cause of  the  ereat  changes  in  our  social  and 
economic  lixe.  Fifty  years  ago  we  were 
essentially  a  country  people,  meeting  our 
necessities  by  our  own  inventions  and 
largely  by  the  labor  of  our  hands,  without 
the  aid  of  labor-saving  machinery.  We 
lived  dose  to  nature,  drew  inspiration  from 
her,  and  wrought  subsistance  from  her  by 
individual  efSrt.  Then,  the  traditional 
••Three  R's,**  with  all  their  lifeless  form- 
ality, in  a  fair  way  rounded  out  the  educa- 
tion that  each  one  had  forced  upon  him  by 
the  conditions  of  his  life. 

In  former  years,  no  matter  what  a  man's 
trade  or  profession,  his  part  in  producing 
any  article  of  value  and  placing  it  on  the 
market  gave  him  a  sufficient  variety  of  em- 
ployments, both  physical  and  mental,  to  tax 
his  powers  and  aevelop  them.  The  manu- 
facturer was  purchasing  agent  for  materials, 
mechanic  (often  constructing  entire  ma- 
chines by  hand),  and  finafly  salesman. 
How  chaneed  now  is  the  condition  of  the 
mechanic,  because  of  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  division  of  labor,  so  that 
one  man  makes  but  one  small  part  of  a  com- 
pleted product,  and  that  by  a  machine!  In 
a  recent  periodical  it  is  stated  that,  **  In  an 
address  before  the  Church  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Labor,  Bishop  Potter, 
of  New  York,  made  the  startling  statement 
that  the  universal  use  of  machinery  in  man- 
ufacturing is  doing  away  with  intelligence 
in  labor,  and  turning  the  laboring  man  inta 
a  simple  idiot."  He  described  a  workman 
in  a  large  factory,  whom  he  watched,  end- 
lessly pushing  a  piece  of  iron  under  a  huge 
hammer,  turning  it  about,  and  finally  with- 
drawing it  and  uirowing  it  into  a  box  at  his 
side.  ''What  wonder,"  he  exclaimed, 
••  that  at  night-time  he  drinks,  gambles  and 
fights.  He  has  to,  otherwise  he  would  50 
mad.  How  many  of  us  would  stand  this 
and  not  cry  out?"  This  is  a  remarkable 
indictment  against  labor- saving  machinery 
and  the  system  of  division  of  labor,  coming 
as  it  does  from  so  noted  and  careful  a  source. 
Whether  we  admit  the  entire  correctness  of 
the  charge  or  not,  every  thoughtftil  person 
must  have  felt  that  there  is  more  than  a 
strong  foundation  in  fact  for  the  charge. 
Labor  has  reached  such  conditions  that  the 
laborer  must  find  recreation,  inspiration^ 
and  mental  growth  outside  his  work. 

Again,  the  history  of  this  country,  until 
recently,  has  been  industrial  ana  com- 
mercial. Fortunes  have  been  accumulated 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  business  of 
the  people  has  been  getting  money;  their 
recreation  has  been  getting  money;  their 
religion  has  been  too  largely  a  worship  of 
money.  Conditions  have  dianged.  The 
disposition  of  the  people  still  remains,  per- 
haps, but  money  is  not  generally  distributed 
among  them  as  formerly.    In  a  plain  and 
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too  common  form  of  expression,  "  Times  are 
bard/'  This  is  the  age  of  combinations  for 
the  operation  of  great  enterprises.  Direct- 
ing power  is  vested  in  a  few.  The  innumer- 
able small  enterprises,  witb  an  executive 
head  for  each,  are  of  the  past.  The  masses 
of  men,  who,  under  the  old  regime,  might 
be  owners  and  heads  of  small  undertakings, 
are  now  but  cogs  in  the  great  machine,  per- 
forming their  routine  duties  in  a  mechanical 
way  and  receiving  by  the  same  routine  their 
weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  stipend. 

These  changed  conditions  oueht  to  appeal, 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  to  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  making  of  courses  of 
study.  Present  indications  are  that,  from 
now  on,  the  great  majoritjr  of  our  people 
must  seek  their  pleasures  in  occupations 
other  than  those  of  money-getting,  and  in 
surroundings  which  are  valuable  beyond 
estimate,  but  which  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.  The  schools  can  and  ought  to  do  a 
great  work  in  developing  incentives  and 
power  in  the  pupils  that  will  enable  them 
to  enioy  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  with 
which  they  are  surrounded .  What  pleasures 
come  to  the  one  who  is  trained  to  enjoy  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  the  fragrance  and  color- 
ing of  the  flowers,  the  changing  hues  of  the 
foliage,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
beauties  of  nature  that  are  scattered  about 
us  so  lavishly!  What  comfort,  guidance 
and  inspiration  come  to  the  one  who  has  the 
power  and  the  disposition  to  read  good 
Dooks!  The  school  which  teaches  a  child 
to  read  and  does  not  also  teach  him  what  to 
read  and  develop  in  him  a  taste  for  good 
reading,  commits  a  mistake  scarcely  less 
than  a  crime.  It  is  literature  that  opens 
our  hearts,  awakens  our  sympathies,  and 
places  us  in  touch  with  all  mankind,  both 
of  this  and  past  generations. 

IV.  The  discussion  of  this  subject,  thus 
far,  has  considered  the  course  of  study 
largely  from  the  objective  standpoint. 
Prom  this  the  suspicion  might  arise  that 
the  course  of  study  is  believed  to  be  so  much 
external  stuff,  which,  by  some  method  em- 
ploved  by  the  teacher,  is  to  be  carried  over 
ana  deposited  in  receptacles  furnished  by 
the  pupils,  and  known  as  minds. 

Whether  by  design  or  not,  many  courses 
of  study  (in  the  past  at  least)  have  been 
made  in  harmony  with  this  dualistic  theory 
of  the  mind  and  the  subject-matter  upon 
which  it  works.  This  theory,  carried  into 
practice,  has  been  most  pernicious  in  its 
influence  upon  education  in  elementary 
schools.  It  deprives  school  work  of  its 
interest.  It  explains  why  children,  soon 
after  entering  elementary  schools,  lose  their 
originality  and  freshness  of  mind,  and, 
upon  beinjg^  asked  a  simple  question  upon 
some  ordinary  matter,  immediately  roll 
their  eyes  and  gaze  toward  the  ceiling  in 
their  vain  effort  to  recall  ssme  meaningless 
word  or  phrase  which  the  memory  has  been 
expectea  to  hold.  It  explains,  in  large 
part,  the  possibility  of  those  volumes  of 


school-children's  sayings  which  would  be 
supremely  funny  if  they  did  not  bring  us  so 
forcibly  to  a  sense  ot  our  short- comings. 
The  tendency  of  this  theory  is  to  make 
school  work  a  dead  lift  instead  of  a  pleasant, 
joyous,  invigorating  exercise  of  the  powers. 

V.  The  course  of  study  must  include  those 
studies  and  exercises  which  will  be  of  value 
to  the  individual.  But  it  is  equally  import- 
ant that  it  contain  only  those  wnich  the  child 
is  prepared  to  learn  and  do.  The  course, 
then,  must  be  arranged,  step  by  step,  so  that 
it  falls  (i)  within  the  grasp  of  the  mental 
powers  ot  the  child,  and  (2)  within  the  do- 
main of  the  child's  experience.  It  must 
also  provide  definitely,  step  by  step,  for  the 
broaoening  of  experiences  and  so  the  inter- 
preting power. 

It  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the  force  of 
these  truths  in  their  application  to  courses 
of  study  to  review  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
the  educative  work  performed  by  the  child 
before  school  age.  Without  teachers  and 
without  set  lessons  he  has  made  great  ad- 
vancement into  every  domain  of  knowledge. 
Every  science  and  every  art  have  yielded 
somewhat  to  his  store  of  knowledge  and 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  his 
powers.  All  the  forms  by  which  environ- 
ments impress  themselves  upon  individuals 
have  been  exercised  upon  him,  and  he  has 
practiced,  in  his  crude  way,  every  mode  by 
which  man  gives  expression  to  his  thought 
and  feeling.  The  knowledge  and  power 
acquired  by  a  child  of  ordinary  intelligence 
belore  the  age  of  six  are  the  marvel  of 
thoughtful  people. 

It  IS  not  necessary,  before  this  body,  to 
enter  into  a  psychological  discussion  of  the 
process  by  which  a  child  accomplishes  so 
much.  I  venture  to  call  attention,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  to  one  which  is  funda- 
mental. I  refer  to  the  process  of  comparison. 
From  the  time  when  the  individual,  as  a 
little  babe,  stretches  his  hand  toward  the 
bright  lieht  until,  as  a  learned  doctor,  he 
penorms  his  last  experiment  in  original  re- 
search, the  mental  processes  are  identical. 
The  mind,  in  gaining  knowledge,  constantly 
compares  the  new,  part  by  part,  with  that 
which  it  has  already  experienced.  Each  one 
of  us,  in  listenine  to  a  aescription  of  a  piece 
of  machinery,  a  landscape,  or  any  other  ob- 
ject, interprets  the  language  used  in  the 
description  by  calling  up  the  mental  image 
of  some  past  experience;  of  something  that 
has  appealed  to  us  through  the  senses.  Our 
ability  to  understand  the  literature  of  any 
subject  depends  upon  the  preparation  our 
experiences  have  eiven  us.  It  is  this  law  of 
mental  activity  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
maxim,  **  We  learn  only  by  what  we  have 
learned." 

What,  now,  is  to  be  the  history  of  the 
child's  educational  life  after  he  enters  the 
school?      Is    the   educational    guide-book 

i course  of  study)  which  is  now  forced  upon 
lim  by  some  superintendent  or  school  board 
to  change  the  course  which  he  has  pursued 
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so  successfully  during  the  six  years  of  his 
life,  and  turn  him  into  the  dry  stubble  of 
text-book  lore?  Is  his  course  of  study  to 
assume  that  the  observations  and  experi- 
ences of  the  six-year-old  child  are  a  suffic- 
ient foundation  for  a  life-time  of  studj^  ?  In 
other  words,  is  it  the  part  of  economy  in  our 
courses  of  study  to  deprive  the  child  of  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  comparing  pow- 
ers, and  set  him  to  learning  words  wnich 
are  meaningless  to  him  because  of  his  lack 
of  sense-knowledge  necessary  to  interpret 
them  ?  Is  it  the  part  of  economy  to  say  that 
the  course  of  study  shall  make  no  provision 
for  adding  to  the  experiences  of  the  child 
and  for  guiding  them  into  new  and  useful 
lines?  Is  it  economj^  to  leave  the  funda- 
mental part  of  education  to  chance  ? 

VI.  But  children  must  begin  the  study  of 
books.  Granted.  But  when  we  require  the 
child  to  use  the  book  we  must  charge  our 
minds  constantly  with  the  truth  that  the 
experiences  of  the  adult,  who  is  a  scientist 
in  the  lines  treated  by  the  book,  cannot  be 
made  a  substitute  for  the  experiences  of  the 
child  ;  nor  can  they  be  forced  into  his  con- 
sciousness. Geography  cannot  be  the  same 
to  the  child  of  seven  or  twelve  years  that  it 
is  to  Guyot  or  Frye.  It  may  be,  and  in  too 
many  cases  has  been,  words  without  mean- 
ing. In  the  daily  oral  recitation  it  has  con- 
sisted of  vocal  and  audible  sounds;  and  in 
the  study  period  it  was  certain  forms  in  two 
dimensions,  in  black,  white  and  color. 
Economy  in  the  course  of  study  would  make 
definite  provision  for  beginning  at  the  point 
reached  when  the  child  entered  school  and 
continuing  the  work  of  building  up  experi- 
ences and  extending  those  experiences  along 
lines  suited  to  the  great  purpose  of  educa- 
tion. Then  the  text-book  becomes  a  most 
valuable  re-enforcement  of  the  work  already 
done;  and  the  words  of  the  book  are  full  of 
meaning. 

It  has  happened,  in  the  history  of  schools, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  easing  somebody's 
conscience  in  the  matter  of  nature  study,  a 
series  of  science  readers  has  been  introduced 
and  read  with  the  greatest  lack  of  animation 
imaginable.  These  readers  may  be  as  void 
as  the  Greek  alphabet  of  interest  to  the  child. 

Arithmetic  has  long  been  the  thief  of  time 
in  school  work,  and  like  other  thieves,  has 
failed  to  leave  value  for  the  time  taken. 
Rational  counting  involves  every  form  of 
mental  process  that  is  used  in  any  of  the 
computations  in  arithmetic.  The  difficulties 
of  the  subject  come  in  the  application  of 
number  to  business  transactions  of  which 
children  know  nothing.  Young  boys  and 
girls  wrestle  with  bank  discount  and  fail  to 
comprehend  it,  because  they  do  not  know 
what  is  actually  done  when  a  note  is  dis- 
counted. Commission  is  a  failure,  because 
the  terms  used  find  nothing  to  correspond 
to  them  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  discus- 
sion to  consider,  in  detail,  the  whole  (ques- 
tion.   Among  the  reasons  may  be  mentioned 


these  facts,  that  two  speakers  of  this  mom- 
ine's  programme  had  parts  of  the  same 
subject;  and,  during  the  last  five  years,  it 
has  been  considered,  in  one  phase  or 
another,  by  every  educational  gathering, 
by  committees  of  one,  five,  ten,  twelve, 
fifteen,  and  one  hundred. 

All  the  phases  of  the  question  herein 
mentioned  are  vital,  and  some  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  overlooked  in  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question.  Because  of  my 
strong  belief  in  their  supreme  importance 
to  the  young  of  our  time  and,  therefore,  to 
our  civilization,  it  is  my  greatest  desire  to 
see  them  take  effect  and  become  fixed  amone 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  school 
management. 

The  time  having  expired,  the  remain- 
ing paper  allotted  to  the  afternoon  session 
was  deferred  until  to-morrow  morning, 
and  the  Association  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  first  address  at  the  evening  session 
was  by  State  Superintendent  Dr.  N. 
C.  Schaeffisr,  on 

NEGLECTED  PHASES  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Herbert  Spencer  defines  education  as  pre- 
paration for  complete  living.  He  classifies, 
m  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  leading 
kinds  of  activity  which  constitute  human 
life.  In  this  classification  he  places  in  the 
fourth  category  those  activities  which  are 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  social 
and  political  relations.  In  other  words  pre- 
paration for  complete  living  involves  pre- 
paration for  citizenship.  The  right  of  the 
State  to  tax  its  people  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools  is  grounded  partly  in 
the  fact  that  the  youth  oT  the  land  must  be 
fitted  for  their  duties  as  citizens  of  a  free 
republic.  Intelligence  and  virtue  lie  at  the 
basis  of  good  citizenship.  If  the  people  are 
to  govern  wisely  and  well,  they  must  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  our  government,  and 
the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  citizen. 
I  propose  to  discuss  the  question:  Have  we 
neg[lected  any  phases  of  civil  government 
which  might  receive  attention  in  the  schools 
and  aid  our  pupils  in  fitting  themselves  for 
their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  greatest  re- 
public on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 

On  every  fourth  of  July  we  hear  speeches, 
glorifying  our  popular  form  of  government, 
our  system  of  universal  suffrage,  our  civil 
institutions.  These  orators  would  make  us 
believe  that  we  have  in  all  respect  the  best 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  few 
months  later  some  of  these  same  orators 
take  the  stump,  and  then  you  hear  a  very 
different  story.  In  politics  there  are  always 
two  ^eat  parties—the  ins  and  the  outs. 
The  ins  wish  to  stay  in  office,  and  the  outs 
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wish  to  get  into  office.  If  the  orator  be- 
longs to  the  former  class,  he  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  the  machinery  of  our  government 
IS  in  such  bad  shape  that  only  the  party  in 
power  can  save  the  country  from  ruin.  If 
the  orator  belongs  to  the  outs,  then,  in  his 
opinion,  the  salvation  of  the  country  de- 
mands a  change  in  favor  of  the  political 
party  which  he  represents — otherwise  the 
defective  machinery  of  our  republican  form 
of  government  will  go  to  pieces.  Undoubt- 
edly the  truth  lies  between  the  extreme 
positions  taken  by  the  stump  speaker  and 
the  fourth  of  July  orator.  It  will  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  inquire  wherein  we  have 
the  best  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  wherein  we  can  learn  valuable  lessons 
from  the  forms  of  government  which  exist 
in  other  countries.  In  other  words,  one  of 
the  phases  of  civil  government  which  we 
neglect  in  our  studies  and  in  our  teaching 
is  the  comparative  study  of  government. 
The  comparison  may  be  earned  lorward 
along  three  lines  : 

1.  Comparison  of  our  federal  government 
at  Washington  with  the  governments  of  the 
British  Empire  and  of  Continental  Europe. 

2.  Comparison  of  our  State  government 
with  that  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Comparison  of  our  State  government 
with  that  of  other  states. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  details. 

Many  of  our  teachers  and  their  pupils 
learn  with  surprise  that  in  Ohio  and  North 
Carolina  the  governor  has  no  veto  power 
over  the  acts  of  the  legislature;  that  al- 
though the  Queen  of  England  possesses  the 
veto  power,  she  dare  not  exercise  it  for  fear 
that  ner  throne  would  totter  and  fall ;  that 
the  President  of  France  can  ask  the  National 
Assembly  to  consider  a  legal  enactment  a 
second  time,  but  he  cannot  veto  any  meas- 
ure that  has  received  a  majority  vote  in 
both  houses. 

How  startling  it  is  to  hear  Henry  S. 
Maine  make  merry  over  the  exalted  position 
and  lack  of  power  of  the  President  of  France. 
**  There  is,"  he  says,  '*  no  living  functionary 
who  occupies  a  more  pitiable  position  than 
a  French  president.  The  old  kings  of 
Prance  reigned  and  governed.  The  consti- 
tutional king,  according  to  M.  Thiers, 
reigns  but  does  not  govern.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  governs,  but  he  does 
not  reign.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  neither  to 
reign  nor  yet  to  govern.*'  In  this  respect 
our  president  is  clothed  with  the  most  ex- 
alted powers  next  to  the  sovereign  of  an 
absolute  monarchy.  How  then  about  the 
eovernor  of  Ohio?  Well,  he  is  a  candidate 
for  the  White  House.  Having  little  to  do 
he  makes  few  enemies  and  can  devote  his 
time  to  securing  the  nomination. 

Bryce  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  governing  by  majorities. 
Defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  cause 
a  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet  to  resign. 
Legislation   is   proposed   by  the   cabinet, 


formulated  under  their  special  direction 
and  wrought  into  shape  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.  The  crude  bills  which 
fiooa  our  legislative  bodies,  are  impossible 
in  England.  Moreover,  the  government  is 
always  in  harmony  with  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  hence  England  is 
strong  among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and 
the  wheels  of  government  can  never  be 
blocked  as  in  our  system,  where  the  presi- 
dent may  belong  to  one  political  party,  the 
Senate  to  another,  and  the  House  be  at 
variance  with  both. 

The  idea  that  the  English  system  as  such 
conduces  to  stability  of  government  is  dis- 
sipated as  soon  as  we  look  at  France,  where 
the  same  system  prevails.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Third  Republic,  Cabinet 
changes  have  occurred  on  an  average  once 
in  less  than  eight  and  one-half  months. 
The  president  survives  the  rise  and  fall  of 
cabinets,  but  when  public  sentiment  is 
against  him,  even  he  may  resign  before  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  seven  years.  Let 
me  cite  another  fact  showing  how  interest- 
ing is  the  study  of  comparative  govern- 
ment. The  members  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment serve  without  pay.  This  deters  men 
of  small  means  but  of  liberal  views  from 
accepting  an  office  which  entails  the  ex- 

Smse  of  long  residence  at  the  capital. 
ence  the  Labor  party  has  sometimes  raised 
money  by  subscription  to  enable  its  cham- 
pions to  fill  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  same  thing  was  tried  and 
prevented  in  the  German  Reichstag.  *'In 
1885,  when  the  socialist  representatives 
were  paid  a  salary  by  their  own  party,  Bis- 
marck, claiming  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
illegal,  caused  the  treasury  to  sue  them  for 
the  sums  of  money  they  had  received  in  this 
way,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Appeal  sustained  the  suits.*' 
(Lawrence  Lowell's  Governments  and 
Parties  of  Continental  Europe,  Vol.  I,  page 
254.)  Bismarck  seems  to  fear  professors 
and  agitators,  who  are  ordinarily  too  poor  to 
serve  without  pay.  Men  of  wealth  are  al- 
ways interestea  in  conserving  the  existing 
order  of  things.  The  system  is  said  neither 
to  have  caused  a  dearth  of  candidates  nor 
discouraged  the  presence  of  men  who  make 
politics  their  occupation.  The  wisdom  of 
paying  office-holders  enough  to  live  hon- 
estly upon  their  salary  is  conducive  to  good 
government,  and  the  English  system  is 
only  suited  to  a  land  with  a  ruling  caste. 

The  power  vested  in  our  Supreme  Court  to 
declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional 
and  the  similar  powers  vested  in  the  Su- 
preme Courts  of  the  different  States,  seem 
so  strange  to  the  countries  of  Europe  that 
a  friend  of  mine  actually  took  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Heidelberg  on  the  strength  of  a 
thesis  in  which  he  discusses  the  merits  of 
our  systems. 

In  our  country  municipal  government  is 
an  unsolved  problem.  It  would  pay  the 
teachers  and  more  advanced  pupils  to  study: 
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1.  The  relation  of  the  city  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

2.  The  functions  of  the  city  as  a  business 
corporation  and  as  an  agent  of  the  State. 

3.  The  classification  of  cities  in  States 
whose  constitution  forbids  special  legisla- 
tion. 

4.  The  policy  of  issuinjg;  bonds  for  indebt- 
edness incurred  in  municipal  improvements. 

In  so  far  as  the  city  is  a  business  corpK>ra- 
tion,  its  organization  should  be  determined 
and  its  management  should  be  conducted  on 
business  principles.  Mr.  Matthews  says: 
Municipal  corporations  are  organized  not  to 
make  money  but  to  spend  it.  Their  object 
is  government,  not  profit."  Others  claim 
that  the  valuable  franchises  which  cities 
give  to  trolley  lines  should  redound  to  the 
profit  of  the  cities  and  reduce  the  taxation. 

Is  the  city  a  State  agent  ?  **  The  average 
American  legislature  has,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  treated  tne  city  as  a  mere  agent  of  gov- 
ernment, whose  institutions  it  is  not  merelv 
free  to  organize  as  it  sees  fit,  but  whose  pol- 
icy it  may  itself  properly  determine  (Good- 
now*s  Municipal  Proolems,  pas^e  23). 

The  fact  that  a  city  has  charee  of  the 
schools  and  the  police  neither  takes  away 
from  the  State  as  a  whole  its  vital  interest 
in  the  police  and  the  schools,  nor  causes 
such  matters  as  street  cleaning  and  water 
supply  to  be  matters  of  general  State  con- 
cern. In  the  one  case  the  city  is  acting  as 
the  agent  of  the  State;  in  the  other  it  is 
ministering  to  local  needs. 

The  constitutional  provision  against  spec- 
ial legislation  for  cities  has  been  defeated  in 
Ohio  by  the  classification  of  cities  with 
classes  and  sub-classes.  How  it  has  worked 
and  will  work  in  our  State  is,  or  should  be, 
of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  Luzerne 
county  decision,  that  cities  of  the  third  class 
are  to  have  but  six  directors. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  question  of 
loans  for  puSlic  improvements.  Our  policjy 
of  mortgaging  future  generations  for  public 
improvements  will  sooner  or  later  involve 
an  enormous  increase  in  taxation.  It  is  true 
that  Prance  has  far  outstripped  us  in  this 
policy,  and  the  confidence  of  her  people  in 
the  solvency  of  the  nation  which  has  always 
assumed  the  debt  of  every  government  that 
has  fallen,  has  led  the  multitudes  to  loan  to 
the  State  their  savings  in  astonishing 
amounts.  But  in  1950  France  will  own  aU 
the  railroads,  and  then  her  treasury  will 
profit  as  ours  did  by  the  recent  sale  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  Few  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools  realize  that  every  municipal 
loan  means  greater  burdens  of  taxation  for 
them  when  they  reach  manhood.  It  may  be 
justifiable  to  make  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  sanitary  and  comfortable  school 
buildings,  because  the  chief  benefits  accrue 
to  those  who  will  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
greater  part  of  the  obligation.  Our  school 
law  provides  for  the  redemption  of  outstand- 
ing obligations  by  annual  taxes  within  a 
period  of  thirty  years.    It  is  at  all  times  a 


question  how  far  the  policy  of  *'  mortg[aging' 
future  generations'*  should  be  earned  in 
making  loans  for  public  improvements. 
Surely  there  should  be  a  limit  to  this  policjr 
when  its  chief  aim  is  to  furnish  luxurious 
quarters  for  public  officials  and  to  provide 
contracts  by  which  councilmen  and  contract- 
ors can  amass  enormous  fortunes. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  governmental  re- 
form needs  careful  study.  Every  man  is 
more  or  less  of  a  reformer,  but  he  always 
wants  to  reform  the  other  fellow.  As  a 
people  we  are  always  willing  to  reform 
Spain  and  Cuba,  and  Turkey  and  Armenia, 
or  the  government  at  Washington,  or  even 
the  government  at  Harrisburg.  But  when 
it  comes  to  a  reformation  of  township  gov- 
ernment, of  the  school  board  administration^ 
of  the  things  at  home,  we  take  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter.  We  have  been 
spending  on  an  average  of  $48  per  mile  upon 
the  public  roads  without  material  improve- 
ment. Similar  extravagance  at  Hamsburs^ 
or  Washington  would  long  ago  have  caused 
a  revolution.  School  directors  in  certain 
well-known  rural  districts  have  been  wast- 
ing the  school  funds  upon  relief  maps  and 
mathematical  blocks  in  amounts  that  would 
have  lengthened  the  school  term  from  six  to 
seven,  eight  and  nine  months  without  the 
addition  of  a  cent  of  taxation;  but  how  few 
voters  care  to  reform  these  abuses  at  their 
own  doors! 

In  one  of  the  vacation  schools  of  Chicago 
they  called  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the 
work  upon  the  streets,  pointed  out  the  in- 
terest of  eveiybody  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
streets  and  m  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
other  public  contracts.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  teaching  a  new  interest  sprang  up 
among  the  pupils;  they  began  to  discuss 
public  virtue  and  civic  honesty;  and  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  took  a  new  direc- 
tion, causing  an  unprecedented  interest  in 
municipal  government. 

The  merits  and  dangers  of  universal  suf- 
frage constitute  another  phase  which  is 
entirely  neglected  in  our  teaching  of  civil 
government.  The  following  topics  might 
receive  consideration: 

1.  The  Belgian  system  of  compulsory  vot- 
ing. 

2.  The  Swiss  referendum,  by  which  im- 
portant legal  enactments  must  be  ratified  by 
the  people  in  order  to  become  law. 

3.  Woman  suffiage  in  England,  where  an 
election  for  members  of  Parliament  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  case  in  which  no  woman  nas 
a  right  to  vote. 

4.  Woman  suffrage  as  it  has  been  tried  in 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

5.  The  recent  narrowing  of  the  sufiBrage  by 
intelligence  and  property  qualifications  in 
some  of  the  southern  States. 

6.  The  experiment  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  is  very  helpful  to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us.  An  occasional  quotation  from  for- 
eign writers,  showing  how  they  regard  our 
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social  and  civil  life,  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Take  the  following  as  a  thought- 
provoking  instance: 

**  There  is  one  thing,*'  says  Lecky, 
^' which  is  worse  than  corruption.  It  is 
acquiescence  in  corruption.  Wo  feature  of 
American  life  strikes  a  stranger  so  power- 
fully as  the  extraordinary  indifference, 
partly  cynicism  and  partly  good  nature, 
with  which  notorious  frauds  and  notorious 
corruption  in  the  sphere  of  politics  are 
viewed  by  American  public  opinion.  There 
is  nothing,  I  think,  altogether  like  this  to 
be  found  m  any  other  great  country.  It  is 
something  wholly  different  from  the  polit- 
ical torpor  which  is  common  in  haff  de- 
veloped nations  and  corrupt  despotisms,  and 
it  is  curiously  unlike  the  state  of  feeling 
which  exists  m  the  French  Republic.  Fla- 
grant instances  of  corruption  have  been 
disclosed  in  France  since  1870,  but  French 
public  opinion  never  fails  promptly  to  re- 
sent and  punish  them.  In  America  notor- 
ious pronigacy  in  public  life  and  in  the 
administration  of  public  funds  seems  to  ex- 
cite little  more  than  a  disdainful  smile.  It 
is  treated  as  very  natural — as  the  normal 
result  of  the  existing  form  of  government." 
(Lecky *s  Democracy  and  Liberty,  Vol.  i, 
page  113. 

Further,  the  doctrine  of  taxation  and  the 
ways  of  raising  revenue  should  be  studied. 
How  our  school  money  is  raised  and  how  it 
is  raised  in  other  States  deserves  the  care- 
ful study  of  superintendents,  directors  and 
teachers.  Some  phases,  as  for  instance  the 
•different  methods  of  taxing  railroads  which 
prevail  in  different  States,  may  be  made 
plain  to  the  average  pupil  who  takes  up  the 
study  of  civil  government.  A  prominent 
educator  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
when  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  he  voted 
to  increase  the  school  appropriation  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  millions,  he  found  on  his 
return  home  that  every  farmer  in  his  native 
township  was  arrayed  against  his  renomi- 
nation.  On  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
enmity  he  was  told  that  he  had  voted  to 
increase  the  school  appropriation,  and  that 
the  farmer's  taxes  are  high  enough  now. 
Not  one  of  them  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
farms  and  real  estate  are  exempt  from  State 
taxes,  and  that  money  out  of  the  State 
revenues  which  is  set  apart  for  school  pur- 
poses tends,  if  wisely  expended,  either  to 
diminish  local  taxation  or  to  improve  the 
schools. 

Finally,  the  benefits  which  every  citizen 
derives  from  good  government  should  re- 
ceive attention,  e,  g,: 

1.  Protection  from  violence  against  life 
and  property. 

2.  Enjoyment  of  common  benefits  in  post- 
office,  education, water  supply,  paved  streets, 
public  roads,  hospitals  ana  public  charities. 

3.  Liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  from 
religious  persecution. 

4.  Factory  laws  which  protect  women  and 
•children  from  the  barbarities  incident  to 


competition,  as  it  existed  in  the  eatly  part 
of  tnis  century.  Lest  you  think  me  guilty 
of  exaggeration,  I  quote  statements  which 
are  simply  transcripts   from  the  Knglish 

§overnment  reports,  and  Washington  Glad- 
en  says  that  tney  are  but  part  of  a  leaf  out 
of  volumes  of  horrors. 

Thorold  Rojg^ers :  ''Children  and  women 
were  worked  fer  long  hours  in  the  mill,  and 
the  Arkwrights  and  Peels  and  a  multitude 
more  built  up  colossal  fortunes  on  the  mis- 
ery of  labor.  *  *  *  High  profits  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  labor  of  little  children,  and 
the  race  was  stunted  and  starved,  while 
mill-owners,  land-owners  and  stock-jobbers 
collected  their  millions  from  the  toil  of  those 
whose  wages  they  regulated  and  whose 
strength  they  exhausted."  (Work  and 
Wag[es,  page  438.)  Men,  working  sixteen 
or  eighteen  hours  a  dav,  earned  in  those 
desperate  times  from  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
to  a  dollar  and  three-quarters  a  week;  and 
the  benumbing  toil  of  little  children  brought 
their  parents  the  merest  pittance.  About 
1883,  Mr.  Hyndman  tells  us,  "  in  eood,  well- 
managed  factories  around  Mandiester  the 
labor  of  children  had  been  reduced  to  eleven 
hours  a  day,  but  in  return  the  period  for 
meals  had  been  shortened;  whilst  in  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England,  twelve,  thir- 
teen, fourteen  hours  were  still  the  rule  for 
children.  The  ordinary  age  for  children  to 
go  to  factories  was  now  nine  years,  but  there 
were  still  many  of  five,  six,  seven  years  old 
working  in  all  parts  of  England.  Nor  was 
this  unmeasured  abuse  of  child  labor  con- 
fined to  the  cotton,  silk  or  wool  industries. 
It  spread  in  every  direction.  The  profit  was 
so  great  that  nothing  could  stop  its  develop- 
ment. The  report  of  1842  is  crammed  wiUi 
statements  of  the  fearful  overwork  of  boys 
and  girls  in  iron  and  coal  mines,  which 
doubtless  had  been  going  on  from  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Children  beings 
small  and  handy,  were  peculiarly  conveni- 
ent for  small  veins  of  coal  and  pits  where  no 
great  amount  of  capital  was  embarked;  they 
could  get  along  where  horses  and  mules 
could  not.  Little  girls  were  forced  to  carry 
heavy  baskets  of  coal  up  high  ladders,  and 
little  boys  and  girls  dragged  the  coal  bunk- 
ers alone,  instead  of  animals.  Women  were 
commonly  employed  underground  at  the 
filthiest  tasks.  In  the  iron  mines,  children 
of  four  to  nine  vears  old  were  dragged  out  of 
bed  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
undergo  sixteen  hours  work  in  the  shafts, 
and  if  they  faltered  during  their  fearful 
labor,  were  mercilessly  flogged  with  leath- 
ern straps  by  the  overseer.*'  (Gladden's 
Tools  and  the  Man,  pages  149-150.) 

Modem  legislation  has  secured  to  the 
child  the  right  to  grow  and  to  know.  It  has 
given  every  child  advantages  and  blessings 
that  were  not  dreamt  of  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  knowledge  of  these 
will  beget  patriotism  of  the  best  type. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  was  followed  by  School 
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Commissioner  O.  T.  Corson,  of  Ohio,  who 
made  an  address  on  *'Tbe  Superintend- 
ent's Relation  to  the  Teacher."  The 
great  moral  forces  of  society,  the  home, 
the  school  and  the  church,  were  briefly 
considered,  and  the  success  of  the  school 
was  shown  to  be  largely  dependent  on  the 
confidence  and  sympathy  in  the  relation 
between  superintendent  and  teacher.  The 
address  was  brief,  and  we  hope  many  of 
our  readers  may  hear  Mr.  Corson  at 
length  in  the  several  institutes. 

The  abridgment  of  the  formal  exercises 
was  due  to  an  innovation  upon  the  pro- 
gram by  the  principals  of  the  Pittsburg 
schools,  in  the  shape  of 

A  BANQUET 

to  the  Association  and  invited  guests,  to 
the  number  of  80  in  all,  at  the  Hotel  Vic- 
toria, where  after  an  hour's  feasting  there 
was  a  lively  fire  of  toasts  and  responses. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Schaefieron  **The 
Pennsylvania  Dutch;**  Supt.  Missimer,  of 
Erie,  **The  City  by  the  Unsalted  Sea;*' 
School  Commissioner  Corson,  ''Our 
Modest  Neighbor,  Ohio,  the  Mother  of 
Presidents, '  *  County  Superintendent 
Hamilton,  of  Allegheny,  **  Where  are  we 
at?**  and  Dr.  A.  L-  Reinecke,  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Central  Board  of  Education,  on 
"The  Kindergarten.*' 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


MUSIC  by  High  School  pupils  accept- 
ably opened  the  second  day  *s  session. 
The  paper  postponed  from  yesterday 
was  read  by  Supt.   W.   W.   Rupert  of 
Pottstown,  on 

SOME  NEW  UNES  OF  CO-OPERATION 
AMONG  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Pennsylvania's  area  repeated  four  and  two- 
fifths  times  is,  to  use  a  significant  comparison 
just  now,  equal  to  the  area  of  the  kingdom  of 
Spain.  The  population  of  the  Keystone  State 
repeated  three  and  four- tenths  times  is  equal  to 
the  population  of  this  proud  kingdom. 

A  little  comparison  like  this  is  helpful  even  to 
those  of  us  who  think  we  know  something  about 
this  planet.  It  helps  us  to  form  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  Uie  extent  and  importance  of  our  own 
State.  The  writer  believes,  indeed,  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  so  large,  her  resources  so  great,  her 
industries  so  varied,  her  history  so  rich,  and  the 
time  given  for  the  consideration  of  these  matters 
in  the  schools  so  limited,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
adult  population  as  well,  have  a  very  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory  idea  of  the  greatness  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

But  what,  you  say,  has  all  this  to  do  with 


"New  Lines  of  Co-operation  among  Superia- 
teudents?'*  Without  further  preliminaries,  let 
us  come  directly  to  the  point.  I  wish  as  briefly 
as  possible  to  outline  a  scheme  by  which  we  as 
superintendents  may  co-operate  to  make  the 
study  of  the  history,  the  industries,  the  climate, 
and  the  productions  of  Pennsylvania  more  in- 
teresting and  more  fruitful.  In  this  scheme  will 
also  be  included  an  effort  to  make  it  plain  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  State  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  go  to  the  Adirondacks,  to 
Italy,  or  to  Switzerland,  in  order  to  get  within 
sight  of  scenery  that  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  human  beings. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  consider  some  histor- 
ical lines  along  which  we  may  co-operate.  In 
our  end  of  the  State  we  have  some  names  that 
are  centres  of  great  historic  interest— Valley 
Forge,  Philadelphia,  Chadd'sFord,  Birmingham 
Meeting  House,  German  town.  Bayard  Taylor, 
Robert  Fulton,  David  Rittenhouse,  Thaddeua 
Stevens,  and  many  others.  All  over  the  State 
may  be  found  names  around  which  cluster  these 
h istoric  associations .  Wyoming  Valley,  Gettys- 
burg, Pittsburg,  Johnstown,  Andrew  Gre^  Cur- 
tin,  John  Priestley,  will  serve  as  illustrations. 

Information,  it  is  true,  concerning  all  the  men 
and  deeds  suggested  by  the  names  just  given 
can  be  found  in  books.  But  there  is  a  kind  of 
information— and  inspiration,  too — respecting 
these  historic  characters  and  places  that  cannot 
be  found  in  books ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  I  wish 
to  direct  attention. 

Let  us  take  a  few  concrete  cases.  My  friend 
Superintendent  Jones,  of  West  Chester,  is  most 
favorably  located  for  making  a  study  of  the 
boyhooa  days,  surroundings  and  associations  of 
that  delightful  poet  and  beguiling  traveler — 
Bayard  Taylor.  The  writer  does  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Jones  is  actually  to  do  all  the 
work  I  have  in  mind.  I  mean  that  he  is  in  just 
the  position  to  control,  ^uide,  direct  and  in- 
spire his  teachers  and  pupils  to  make  a  study  of 
this  famous  man;  and  this  study  will  be  of  great 
value  not  only  to  those  who  make  it,  but  it  can 
be  made  highly  serviceable  to  teachers  and 
pupils  throughout  the  State.  Let  ns  suppose 
that  Mr.  Jones  has  selected  a  few  of  his  teach- 
ers and  high  school  pupils  who  are  interested  in 
photography.  On  a  bright  pleasant  morning  in 
May  they  hire  a  good  team  and  drive  over  to 
Cedarcroft.  Here  they  take  a  number  of  views, 
interior  and  exterior,  of  the  beautiful  home 
which  the  poet  loved  so  well  and  where  he 
entertained  in  a  most  delightful  manner  many 
of  the  great  and  good.  They  will  also  want  to 
take  a  few  views  of  the  beautiful  grounds  sur- 
rounding Cedarcroft. 

A  mile  away  is  the  little  town  of  Kennett 
Square,  known  around  the  world  as  the  birth- 
place of  Bayard  Taylor.  The  house  in  which 
the  poet  was  bom,  a  two-story  stone-and-mortar 
structure,  such  as  is  yet  very  common  in  the 
farming  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  was  most  un- 
fortunately destroyed  by  fire  in  1876.  Our 
amateur  photographers  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Jones  cannot,  therefore,  take  a  photograph 
of  the  Taylor  homestead ;  but  in  the  Taylor 
Memorial  Library,  recently  built  in  Kennett, 
they  will  doubtless  find  cuts  of  this  interesting 
building,  from  which  they  may  obtain  photo- 
graphs.   At  all  events  our  company  of  literary 
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and  historical  students  >ivill  take  a  photograph 
of  the  Taylor  Memorial  Library. 

While  in  the  famous  little  town  our  friends 
will  of  course  embrace  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  some  of  the  older  residents  who  can  give 
them  much  interesting  io formation  about  the 
poet  and  his  family.  They  will  thus  gather 
some  very  valuable  and  interesting  material 
that  neither  they  nor  we  can  find  in  books. 

Our  friends  are  now  ready  to  drive  over  to 
beautiful  Longwood  Cemetery,  where  the  pNoet 
lies  sleeping,  with  his  first  wife,  the  beautiful 
and  lovely  Mar^  Agnew ;  with  his  brother 
Fred,  who  was  killed  at  Gettysburg  while  lead- 
ing the  famous  Bucktails;  and  with  other 
members  of  his  family.  Having  seen  that  good 
photographs  of  the  church  and  the  Taylor 
burial  lot  have  been  secured,  Superintendent 
Jones  gives  the  word  and  he  and  his  party  roll 
off  home,  well  pleased  with  the  day's  work. 

These  pupils  who  have  visited  Cedarcroft, 
Keunett  Square  and  Longwood,  are  eager  to 
learn  more  about  Bayard  Taylor.  They  read 
his  books  and  the  story  of  the  poet's  biograph- 
ers. Then  they  write  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
work  which  their  photographs  will  illustrate. 
Now  Superintendent  Jones  is  ready  to  exchange 
his  illustrated  sketch  of  Bayard  Taylor  for 
similar  illustrated  historical  productions  pre- 
pared under  the  guidance  of  other  superintend- 
ents throughout  the  State.  Perhaps  Superin- 
tendent Brooks  of  Philadelphia  has  some 
illustrated  historical  sketches  upon  some  of  the 
many  intensely  interesting  subjects  found  in 
his  city.  Superintendents  Gotwals  of  Norris- 
town,  Leister  of  Phoenixville,  and  Rupert  of 
Pottstown,  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  do  their 
best  for  Valley  Forge  and  other  places  of  his- 
toric  interest  in  their  vicinity.  Superintendent 
Buehrle  of  Lancaster  may,  I  am  sure,  be  de- 
pended upon  for  something  good  on  Fulton 
and  Stevens.  The  superintendents  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna  will  take  good  care 
of  that  historic  stream.  And  last,  but  not  by 
any  means  least,  we  all  know  full  well  that 
Superintendent  Luckey  will  secure  to  Pittsburg, 
so  rich  in  historical  material,  her  full  share  of 
glory. 

At  this  point  we  beg  to  suggest  that  the  dif- 
ferent historical  societies  throughout  the  State 
can  render  us  most  valuable  aid  in  this  work. 
Co-operation  between  the  schools  and  these 
historical  societies  must  result  in  mutual  bene- 
fit. I  am  certain,  too,  that  the  societies  will 
meet  us  fully  half  way. 

Of  the  educational  and  pedagogical  value  of 
such  work  I  need  not  say  one  word.  That  is 
apparent  to  every  one. 

But  there  are  other  lines  of  co-operation 
among  superintendents  that  I  wish  to  note. 
Why  may  we  not  have  an  exchange  of  the  best 
work  of  pupils?  For  instance,  the  pupils  of  one 
of  our  schools  recently  prepared  an  article  on 
one  of  the  important  industries  of  our  town— 
the  nail  industry.  The  following  skeleton  of 
their  production  will  show  the  character  of  the 
work  done : 

(])  Manufacturing  the  material  for  nails. 

(3 
and  cold. 


2^  This  material  cut  into  strips  by  slitter. 
(3)  The  difference  between  cutting  hot  iron 


(4)  Grinding  the  knives. 


(5)  New  grindstone  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
Cost  of  such  a  stone.     How  long  it  will  last 

(6)  Number  of  men  and  boys  employed. 

(7)  Wages  received. 

(8)  Number  of  kegs  cut  in  twenty-four  hours. 

(9)  Cost  of  running  plant  twenty-four  hours 
-I4000. 

(io)  Many  of  the  nails  made  are  now  sold  in 
Africa  and  Central  America. 

I  may  add  that  this  article  is  illustrated  by 
six  good  photographs.  One  photograph  shows 
the  rolls  used  in  rolling  the  iron;  one  a  group 
of  nail  machines ;  one  the  huge  grindstones ; 
and  there  are  two  views  of  the  stock-house. 
There  are  also  twelve  labeled  specimens  of  nails 
ranging  from  a  three-penny  to  an  eight-inch 
spike.  Our  boys  and  girls  are  ready  to  exchange 
this  article  for  a  similar  one  on  any  industry  in 
the  State.  They  have  also  prepared  an  article 
upon  the  bicycling  industry,  which  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition  in  our  town. 

The  study  of  elementary  meteorology  could 
be  made  more  interesting  and  valuable  by  a 
little  CO  operation  among  those  engaged  in  this 
work  in  the  schools.  If  the  observers,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  northern  tier  of  counties  should 
make  out  their  records  in  duplicate,  and  ex- 
change them  with  the  observers  in  the  southern 
tier  of  counties,  a  most  valuable  and  interesting 
lesson  would  be  taught  regarding  the  effects  of 
latitude  upon  climate.  Differences  in  rainfall, 
snowfall,  and  temperature  would  be  made  very 
plain.  These  records  might  also  very  profitably 
be  extended  to  include  such  questions  as  the 
following:  When  do  wheat,  oats  and  com 
ripen  along  the  boundary  between  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  ?  When  do  these  grains  ripen 
along  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  ?  When  do  the 
harbingers  of  spring  appear  along  these  lines? 
What  is  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  nooo  on  any 
given  day  along  the  northern  border  ?  What  is 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon  on  the  same  day 
along  the  southern  border?  What  does  this 
difference  in  altitude  prove  ?  These  questions 
are  simply  suggestive,  and  might  be  extended 
indefinitely.  It  is  also  plain  that  in  work  of 
this  kind  co-operation  beyond  state  limits  would 
be  very  helpful. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  geology  and 
mineralogy,  either  as  separate  subjects  or  as 
aids  to  the  study  of  geography,  keenly  feel  the 
need  of  co-operation.  We  who  live  south  of 
the  terminal  moraine  are,  among  other  things, 
sighing  for  some  of  the  boulders  and  scratched 
pebbles  brought  down  by  the  giant  ice-sheet 
from  the  far  north.  Our  friends  who  live  along 
the  great  terminal  moraine,  or  back  of  it,  are 
perhaps  equally  distressed  because  they  have 
no  fine  specimens  of  chrome,  or  nickel,  or  phos- 
phate of  lead.  Peacock  coal  and  petroleum 
and  oil  sands  command  a  premium  in  the  east. 
Our  marble,  tourmalioe  and  rutile  command  an 
equal  premium  in  the  west.  What  is  the 
remedy?  Co  operation.  Establish  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  thus  shall  we  all  be  pros- 
perous and  happy. 

But  there  is  one  more  important  link  in  the 
chain  of  cooperation.  Should  not  the  superin- 
tendents of  this  State  work  as  one  man,  and 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  is  bom  of  a  love 
for  the  beautiful,  to  bring  into  the  lives  of  our 
children  the  soothing  and  uplifting  influences 
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that  lie  iu  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  grand  old 
Keystone  State?  Would  that  every  child  in 
the  State  could  hear  Dr.  Rothrock's  lecture  on 
"  Beautiful  Pennsylvania  !  »•  Would  that  they 
could  see,  if  not  in  the  field  on  the  screen  at 
least,  the  beautiful  trees  and  the  charming 
waterfalls  the  Doctor  takes  such  delight  in 
showing  to  his  audiences.  You  will  remember 
that  Dr.  Rothrock  throws  a  few  bewitching 
views  of  waterfalls  upon  the  screen  and  then 
tells  you  he  has  the  slides  of  two  hundred  others 
just  as  good.  He  tells  yon  too,  that  these  water- 
falls are  all  within  our  own  State.  There  are, 
we  doubt  not,  thousands  of  educated  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  who  have  no  knowleage  of  the 
existence  of  these  waterfalls,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  conception  of  their  beauty. 

But  what  can  we  do  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  ? 
Is  there  not  a  superintendent  living  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  one  of  these  two  hundred 
cascades  ?  And  can  he  not,  either  in  person  or 
through  his  teachers  and  pupils,  photograph 
those  that  are  in  his  vicinity?  Having  done 
this,  slides  can  be  prepared  and  we  are  ready 
for  a  series  of  exchanges  similar  to  those  already 
suggested. 

Just  a  word  now  in  conclusion  respecting  a 
scheme  by  which  the  suggestions  of  this  paper 
may  be  realized.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that 
exchanges,  such  as  those  which  we  have  indi- 
cated, might  be  made  through  an  association  of 
superintendents.  This  organization  might  be 
called  the  "Literary,  Geographical  and  Histor- 
ical Exchange  Association.'*  Supposing  now 
that  such  an  or,<anization  has  been  established, 
the  exchanges  might  readily  be  made  through 
the  secreta^.  Each  member  might  send  tBe 
secretary  periodically  a  list  of  what  he  can  fur- 
nish from  his  vicinity,  and  a  list  of  what  he 
would  like  to  receive.  The  secretary  then  sends 
to  each  member  duplicates  of  these  lists,  thus 
making  direct  exchanges  possible. 

Such  an  exchange  association,  confining  itself, 
however,  to  geographical  material,  is  already  in 
existence  in  New  England;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  anything  of  its  practical  workings. 

The  writer  will  be  much  pleased  if  a  little 
time  can  be  found  for  a  discussion  of  this  paper. 
At  all  events,  he  hopes  that  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  convention  an  exchange  association 
of  some  character  may  be  formed. 

.The  time  being  limited,  no  discussion 
took  place  on  the  paper,  and  the  next  was 
read  by  Supt.  John  A.  Gibson,  of  But- 
ler, on 

SOME  ERRORS  OP  PUPILS. 
It  has  often  been  declaimed  with  much  show 
of  pride  for  our  profession  that  teaching  was 
characteristically  constructive  work.  Other 
professions  have  to  do  with  man  when  condi- 
tions are  abnormal,  when  for  some  reason  there 
is  lack  of  adjustment  of  vital  forces  and  mechan- 
isms. The  teacher,  on  the  contrary,  is  concerned 
with  growth,  with  the  orderly  evolutions  of 
forces.  We  are  not  summoned  at  the  command 
of  dire  exigency  to  call  forth  harmony  and 
Older  from  the  chaos  of  impending  discord  and 
ruin,  but  our  labors  move  in  unison  with  cosmic 
forces.  Education  is  the  handmaid  of  life,  hers 
is  the  guardianship  of  growth.    She  carries  no 


pills  nor  surgeon's  knife;  she  issues  no  injunc- 
tions, needs  no  prisons;  she  asks  no  cataclysmic 
upheaval  to  blot  out  original  dei)ravity.  Hers 
is  cosmic  thinkable  growth.  This  is  beautiful, 
but  even  that  most  daring  aeronaut  Andrei 
teaches  us  that  it  is  well  to  let  out  a  heavy 
drag-rope  to  the  windward  when  ballooning. 
When  we  get  down  from  empty  space  and  com- 
mence to  work  our  passage  on  foot  and  to  strike 
our  not  overly  well  flesh-padded  shins  against 
the  real  things  as  we  find  them  (ice  hummocks 
of  the  polar  seas,  ice  floes),  these  emotions  of 
the  beautiful  largely  evaporate  in  the  presence 
of  our  shattered  ideal. 

When  the  pupil  has  been  subjected  to  the 
bungling  experimentation  of  inexperienced  in- 
structors for  several  years,  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  psychological  chaos 
compared  with  which  the  original  "darkness 
upou  the  face  of  the  deep  '*  would  be  but  a  cir- 
cumstance, it  may  become  necessary  to  resort 
to  a  diagnosis,  ^t  out  the  box  of  pills,  revise 
our  ideas  on  onsinal  depravity,  long  for  jail 
walls  high  enou^  to  shut  out  about  a  million 
iniquitous  influences  of  a  vicious  environment, 
or  with  saw  and  scalpel  hold  a  |K>st-mortem  ex- 
amination over  the  corpse  of  interest.  Child 
study  may  in  the  main  have  to  do  with  normal 
conditions,  and  in  large  measure  teaching  is 
simply  creative,  but  we  must  also  recognize  that 
instruction  has  to  do  with  abnormal  conditions, 
produced  by  ourselves,  by  heredity,  or  by  faalty 
environment,  and  is  consequently  largely  cor- 
rective. It  is  from  this  second  point  of  view 
that  the  errors  of  pupils  in  their  school  work 
furnish  abundant  material  for  careful  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  instructor  and  supervisor, 
who  must  be  conceived  as  emphasizing  merely 
diflerent  phases  in  the  same  process. 

This  paper  makes  no  attempt  at  an  exhaust- 
ive treatment  of  the  subject.  There  is  no 
endeavor  to  cover  the  field,  nor  to  offer  any 
classification  of  errors  The  accomplishment  of 
these  ends  would  be  far  beyond  the  writer's 
power.  The  purpose  is  merely  to  call  attention 
to  some  illustrative  facts,  and  to  emphasize 
their  importance  as  a  means  of  revealing  the 
hidden  processes  of  mind. 

Take  the  following:  A  pupil  was  asked  to 
describe  the  form  and  outline  of  South  America. 
The  answer  was  as  follows: 

''The  outline  of  South  America  is,  on  the  top 
side  it  has  a  east  slant,  and  on  the  east  it  runs 
down  to  the  south  on  a  west  slant,  and  on  the 
west  it  runs  up  purty  near  straight  for  about 
halfway,  then  turns  out  a  little  and  up  to  where 
itsUrted." 

When  Paul  penned  those  famous  words,  "Now 
I  see  through  a  glass  darkly'*  (then  face  to 
face),  I  presume  he  had  general  reference  to  the 
inability  of  ordinary  mankind  to  look  through 
the  shell  of  the  material  and  see  beyond  the 
inscriptions  of  God  writ  in  the  alphabet  of 
spiritual  things.  Presumably,  at  least,  he  did 
not  possess  an  apocalyptic  vision  whereby  he 
could  foresee  some  modem  use  of  symbols.  If 
such  be  the  case,  it  only  shows  how  in  the  great 
unity  of  all  things  a  truth  may  have  far  deeper, 
farther-reaching  significance  than  he  who  utters 
it  knows.  ' '  Now  I  see  through  a  glass  darkly. ' ' 
Yea,  verily.  That  map  through  which  the  pupil 
was  to  see  South  America  was  as  opaque  as  the 
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waters  of  Havana  harbor.  The  telescope  of 
symbolization  through  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  gazing  at  the  stars  was  as  transparent  as  a 
string  of  drilling  tools,  and  no  more  so. 

Some  pupils  seem  to  be  bom  with  no  more 
than  one  cyclopean  eye  of  spiritual  vision,  and 
many  teachers  possess  the  happy  faculty  of  bor- 
ing out  this  one  with  the  Ulysses  fire-brand  of 
opaque  symbolization. 

How  exceedingly  ^rsistently  and  pemici- 
onslv  this  error  shows  itself.  To  many  teachers 
costly  apparatus,  black-board,  diagrams,  and 
what  not,  are  the  centers  on  which  the  attention 
dwells.  The  pupils  never  see  the  sun  in  space, 
the  sentence  m  the  object,  the  number  as  a 
group  of  things,  or  the  ratio  of  maenitudes. 
*  *  But  then  face  to  face.  *  *  Then  of  Paul's  vision 
was  within  the  pearly  gates  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem. The  pedagogical  then  is  as  far  distant  as 
the  millennial  drawn  of  professional  teaching. 

What  are  the  principal  animals  of  the  central 
belt  of  North  America?  Ans.  "The  principal 
animals  of  the  central  belt  of  North  America 
are  the  domestic,  such  as  the  buffalo,  black 
bear,  and  wild  goose.'' 

Upon  examination  of  the  text  this  is  found  to 
be  a  mental  photograph  of  a  certain  section, 
vnth  the  omission  of  a  period.  A  mental  photo- 
graph in  which  the  relations  of  the  printed 
paee  were  substituted  for  the  relations  of  real 
being.  In  this  method  of  building  up  a  mental 
cosmos,  the  omission  of  a  period  is  of  small  im- 
portance. In  fact  it  might  be  well  for  the  sake 
of  variety  to  photograph  every  other  page  back- 
wards. The  time,  space  and  casual  relations  of 
the  word-forms  womd  be  equally  well  secured, 
and  then  in  addition  the  variety  thus  afforded 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  interest  in  accord 
with  a  well-known  psychic  law.  The  beauty 
and  value  of  this  method  of  text-book  photo- 
graphy shows  itself  in  the  memory  drill  which 
It  insures.  It  renders  unnecessary  all  higher 
associations  than  mere  space  or  time  co-exist- 
ence of  symbols.  It  trains  the  mind  to  such 
possibilities  as  looking  at  an  elephant  and 
being  led  thereby  to  think  of  an  angel.  It 
renders  it  possible  even  to  spell  English— 
certainly  a  marvelous  feat.  For  example  the 
sounds  tizik  are  associated  with  and  recalled  by 
the  letters  ph-th-is-ic,  which  must  be  nearly  as 
pedagogical  as  Chinese,  unless  that  felicitous 
language  is  viciously  misrepresented.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  that  the  brain  might  become 
overloaded  with  great  quantities  of  indigestible 
photographic  negatives. 

This  terrible  result  is  prevented  however  by 
the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  are  blessed  with 
fairly  good  forgetters,  and  a  school  year's  col- 
lection of  such  rubbish  is  usually  cleared  away 
to  make  room  for  some  real  growth  before 
another  year's  stuffing  process  commences. 
Here  are  a  few  more  cases  of  such  photography. 
In  the  process  of  printing,  some  of  the  plates 
have  been  more  or  less  superposed  and  the 
result  is  somewhat  of  a  composite. 

**  The  products  of  Canada  are  fish,  minerals, 
hunting  and  commerce." 

"The  Yukon  river  discharges  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  once  every  year." 

•'  In  southern  Canada  you  may  see  the  Indians 
in  their  native  customs,  the  English  soldiers  in 


red  coats,  and  the  French  pheasants  in  home- 
spun." 

Turn  for  a  moment  to  the  definition. 

"  A  triangle  is  when  a  figure  has  three  sides." 

"Pork  is  when  you  kill  a  pig." 

**  Bacon  is  the  side  of  a  pig." 

"  The  Australian  ballot  system  is  where  when 
a  man  goes  to  vote  they  take  him  off  into  a  room 
by  hisself  and  try  to  get  him  to  vote  for  the  man 
they  try  to  get  him  to  vote  on." 

*  •  Wind  is  air  in  motion .  *  *  What  is  air  ?  *  'Air 
is  wind  standing  still." 

What  terrific  struggles  to  encompass  the  con- 
tent of  the  general !  The  method  seems  to  be 
that  of  isolating  the  idea  from  the  remainder  of 
the  universe  instead  of  characterizing  it  as  a 
part  of  the  universe.  The  more  general  element 
of  the  definition  is  neglected.  This  is  certainly 
the  characteristic  of  the  human  mind,  but  the 
error  should  not  be  permitted  to  nourish  itself. 
The  universal  element  should  be  pushed  out 
just  so  far  as  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  capable  of 
carrying  it,  and  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 
Of  course  it  is  too  patent  to  need  demonstration 
that  the  value  of  the  definition  to  the  pupil  is 
not  primarily  in  the  value  of  a  rational  classifi- 
cation in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  real 
being,  but  in  the  training  of  minds  in  methods 
of  action  conformable  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  The  Great  Being  has  immersed  us  in  a 
rational  universe,  in  the  midst  of  thinkable, 
cosmic  order.  The  mind  gently  feels  its  way 
out  along  the  lines  of  objective  actualitv  into 
the  great  heart  of  all.  The  aim  of  the  definition 
ought  not  to  be  to  separate  and  isolate,  but  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  feel  the  great  throb  of  oneness 
amid  the  infinite  complexity  of  its  variations 
and  the  endless  variety  in  its  moods  and  phases. 

Note  this  endeavor  to  pass  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  "The  squash  is  just  like  the 
watermelon,  only  it's  different  and  you  can  use 
it."  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 
The  thought  was  encompassed,  but  the  expres- 
sion failed.  How  deep  the  net  may  sink  and 
bring  up  hidden  monsters,  or  how  it  may  skim 
the  surface.  Where  are  ostrich  feathers  pro- 
duced?   Ans.  "  They  grow  from  the  hide." 

Why  is  the  Sahara  dry?  Ans.  "The  Sahara 
is  dry  on  account  of  the  lack  of  moisture." 

What  is  the  author's  aim  in  the  last  act  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  ?  Ans.  "  The  object  of 
the  last  act  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  to 
close  the  play."  These  answers  were  all  given 
in  good  faith. 

The  chaos  sometimes  produced  by  our  en- 
deavors to  overload  weak  minds  by  attempting 
to  make  them  conform  to  a  fixed  standard 
which  is  too  sacred  for  variation  to  suit  varying 
capacities,  is  feebly  shown  by  the  following 
illustrations : 

"  Mohammedanism  was  tangled  by  Buddah,  a 
reformed  idol."  After  an  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  the  derivation  of  the  words  lode-stone 
and  magnet,  I  was  informed  that  "  the  magnet 
was  named  after  a  town  in  Africa  to  which 
people  were  drawn  or  attracted."  How  the 
mind  wanders  in  such  a  chaos  without  losing 
its  bearings  is  the  greatest  mystery  of  all 
except  one — how  the  public  meekly  and  sub- 
missivelv  endures  our  bungling. 

The  following  from  a  composition  on  the 
"  Miller  of  the  Dee  "  admits  us  to  the  holy  of 
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holies,  the  inner  sanctum  sanctorum  of  lan- 
guage work,  the  process  of  writing  something 
about  something  of  which  nothing  is  known. 
The  pedagogical  paradox  of  going  from  no 
place  to  some  place,  from  the  nu known  to  the 
known,  a  truth  before  which  physical  analogy 
falters  and  fails,  and  natural  law  in  spiritual 
things  being  duly  sworn  sayeth  naught. 
"Near  the  miller  lived  a  little  Dee"  The 
average  composition  seems  to  be  written  with- 
out regard  to  the  pupil's  previous  experience. 
The  material  presented  is  apperceived  as  truth- 
fully as  water  absort>s  oil.  The  organic  unity 
of  the  new  with  the  old  is  so  vague  as  to  give 
the  idea  no  enrichment  from  experience  and  no 
beauty  and  completeness  from  the  powers  of 
imagination.  Interest  is  lost,  rather  never 
aroused.  Composition  work  is  a  heavy,  listless 
drag.  What  a  magnificent  fruitage  of  such 
methods  is  the  average  commencement  essay  ? 
The  realms  of  all  space  and  time  lack  suffi- 
ciency as  the  domain  of  these  endeavors.  All 
the  cyclopedias,  cyclopedic  dictionaries,  maga- 
zines, reviews  and  essay  bureaus  can  scarcely 
furnish  materials  for  subjects.  And  the  essays 
themselves, 

"  But  here  my  muse  her  wings  maun  caur. 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power. 
To  sing  how"— 

these  giant  minds  can  string;  together  on 
threads  twisted  from  these  various  sources  all 
that  creation  has  afforded  and  the  mind  of  man 
has  conceived.    Oh,  this  may  not  be  ! 

Here  is  another  class  of  errors,  continually 
cropping  out  in  expression,  and  which  must, 
thlr^fore,  be  inherent  in  slovenly  processes  of 
thought  back  of  the  expression. 

"  Butler  has  a  mild  climate  and  a  Board  of 
Trade." 

**Van  Wyck  was  elected  mayor  of  New 
York  and  has  a  fine  harbor."  These  might  be 
classified  as  errors  in  expression  only.  The 
thought  has  outrun  the  rapidity  of  use  of  words, 
or  the  motor  mechanism  adjustments  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  written  symbols. 
This  may  account  for  such  cases  in  a  degree, 
certainly  not  entirely.  The  lack  of  grasp  of  the 
unity  of  the  sentence  must  originate  in  the  lack 
of  grasp  of  the  unity  of  the  thought  The 
thought  inheres  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
thought.  However  marvelous  this  may  be  from 
the  standpoint  of  philosophy,  it  is  the  only  ten- 
able position  as  the  basis  of  practice.  So  also  the 
unity  of  the  thought  inheres  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  thought,  and  must  be  so  presented  if  the 
mind  is  to  grasp  it  in  its  proper  unities.  The  ex- 
pression lo^cally  follows.  The  desultory,  illy- 
issociated,  illogical,  unpedagogical  })resentation 
of  the  object  and  its  inherent  relations  of  pro- 
perties and  parts  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
harmony  in  expression.  The  passage  from  the 
word  to  the  thought  is  certainly  not  the  genetic 
order.  The  mind  worked  lon^  with  a  nascent 
idea,  slowly  working  its  wa)r  into  the  mental 
cosmos  of  the  race,  before  it  invented  the  sjrm- 
bol  to  represent  that  idea.  And  while  the  mind 
of  the  individual  in  the  process  of  its  growth 
may  not  be  held  slavishly  to  the  phyllogenesis, 
yet  it  does  briefly  recapitulate  that  growth,  and 
within  reasonable  bounds  in  the  same  order. 
In  general  a  word  is  needed  and  only  needed 
aifter  a  soul  consciousness  of  the  idea.    This 


may  be  said  without  dogmatically  denying  that 
words  may  be  of  great  value  deductively. 

Those  acquainted  with  Potter's  Advanced 
Geography  will  recognize  the  elements  in  the 
following  hodgepodge:  Describe  the  La  Plata 
river  and  its  basin.  '  *  The  La  Plata  is  the  south- 
em  river  of  South  America.  One  may  see  looo 
cattle  and  alligators  drinking  out  of  the  river. 
When  a  storm  comes  up  the  cattle  flee  for  the 
woods  and  the  alligators  get  stuck  in  the  mud." 
This  remarkable  commentary  on  geographical 
methods  reveals  many  weaknesses  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  pupil's  instruction.  One  statement 
partictdarly  is  a  master  stroke— the  thousand 
cattle  and  alligators.  The  picture  of  that  indi- 
vidual group  is  carefully  engraved,  but  the  pro- 
cess of  passing  from  it  to  its  general  relations  is 
entirely  wanting.  This  is  a  common  fault  in 
teaching.  The  individual  is  not  pushed  out 
into  its  organic  relations  with  other  things. 
The  organic  unity,  of  which  this  group  of  ani- 
mals was  part,  was  not  thought.  The  picture 
appealed  to  the  sensuous  experience  of  the 


Supil,  but  the  higher  thought-relations 
efeated.  If  it  be  true  that  the  senses  should 
serve  only  the  higher  end  of  the  soul's  higher 
processes  of  reason,  then  the  pupil  missed  the 
aim  of  this  lesson,  and  the  educational  value  of 
his  work  was  practically  nil. 

"Tides  are  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
moon." 

*'  The  Eskimo  lives  on  whale  bubbles." 

"A  valley  is  the  land  below  the  surrounded 
country." 

What  did  the  Civil  War  settle?  Ans,  "The 
Civil  War  distinguished  secession." 

"The  diameter  of  the  earth  is  8,000  miles 
through." 

"The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  25,000 
miles  around." 

And  so  on  without  end.  There  are  lesser 
evils.  The  word-content  is  not  clearly  bounded. 
The  homologous  word-forms  are  not  carefully 
contrasted  and  compared.  There  is  a  surfeit  of 
words  which  must  be  worked  off  in  some  fashion. 
Another  manifestation  of  that  evil,  words  before 
ideas.  I  can  distinctly  recall  the  thoughts 
which  flashed  through  my  youthful  mind,  and 
the  accompanying  states  of  feeling  aroused, 
when  some  one  explained  how  our  language 
had  become  so  rich  in  words  through  the  fusion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  French,  and 
the  subsequent  absorption  of  words  from  all 
sources.  The  speaker  grew  eloquent  over  the 
advantages  thus  accruing  to  the  mother  tongue, 
and  the  boon  which  this  priceless  heritage  of 
words  was  to  our  generation  and  succeeding 
generations.  I  remember  that  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  to  let  coming  generations  derive  all  the 
pleasure  they  could  from  these  happy  conditions, 
but  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  would  consider 
it  a  mighty  blessing  if  there  were  a  few  thousand 
less  words  to  encompass.  Such  revulsion  for 
words  never  arises  when  they  appear  at  the 
command  of  thoueht  clamoring  for  expression. 
And  especially  did  that  youthful  revolt  against 
the  spelling.  Oh,  to  spell !  What  charms  in 
that  word  !  If  anything  was  ever  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  beauty  from  life  and 
joy  from  childhood,  it  is  that  awful  business  of 
learning  the  Chinese  of  spelling  English  words. 
It  was  the  horror  of  my  childhocS,  a  dreary 
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waste  chaos,  a  land  of  eternal  midnight,  no 
sleam  of  hope  anywhere.  I  can  see  no  reason 
tor  its  seeming  otherwise.  I  never  see  a  pupil 
striving  to  learn  a  spelling  lesson — learn,  did  I 
say  ?  No,  you  can't  learn  to  spell.  Learn  is  a 
word  which  belongs  to  cosmos.  It  has  seen  the 
light  of  day.  It  has  felt  the  caress  of  the  sun- 
beam of  harmony  and  order.  I  say  I  never  see 
a  pnj)il  trying  to  photograph  an  incongruous 
combination  of  letters  without  feeling  the  re- 
bound of  those  shudders  of  youthful  horror. 
True,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  sheds 
some  light  for  us.  But  what  are  ancient  lan- 
guages to  the  child's  mind  wandering  in  that 
midnight  wilderness  without  polar  star  or  com- 
pass? 

The  plain  strewing  ancestral  monnds  of  the 
Chinese  are  to  him  the  sacred  barrier  against 
the  oncoming  of  modem  civilization.  On  this 
we  look,  our  lips  curled  with  the  jnst  contempt 
born  of  our  enlightenment.  But  that  our  chil- 
dren are  sweating  blood  and  being  chased  in 
horrid  nightmare  over  the  mummies  and  sarco- 
phagi of  dead  gutturals  and  what  not  of  our 
ancestral  savages  of  a  millennium  gone  by,  this 
over-enlightenment  seeth  not. 

As  previously  slated,  what  has  been  said  in 
this  paper  has  been  put  entirely  at  random. 
The  supervisor  is  expected  to  see  everything. 
I  am  too  brief  a  time  in  the  business  to  see  much. 
The  few  illustrations  given  are  taken  from  my 
own  note-book,  and  have  been  collected  from 
day  to  day.  These  errors  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions have  occurred  in  our  schools  during  my 
own  superintendency.  That  they  occur  else- 
where I  may  not  say.  The  responsibility  is  all 
my  own. 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  I  have  had  reason  to 
change  my  mind  with  reference  to  some 
kinds  of  errors,  since  an  eminent  professor 
at  Leipsic  informed  his  class  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  received  a 
salary  of  $25,000 — and  this  is  only  one 
sample  of  the  blunders  distinguished  men 
make  everywhere.  There  are  men  who 
know  a  great  deal  of  a  given  subject,  yet 
will  make  a  dozen  errors  in  spelling  in 
a  page  of  manuscript.  However  well 
posted  on  special  lines,  men  will  go  on 
repeating  errors  acquired  in  early  life  and 
reinforced  by  habit.  We  have  issued 
State  certificates  to  college  graduates 
whose  papers  contained  errors  that  would 
seem  inexcusable  in  a  grammar  school 
pupil.  It  is  not  best  to  expect  too  much, 
or  we  will  be  disappointed. 

Supt.  Buehrle  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  he  thought  indicated  a 
line  in  which  many  errors  might  be 
avoided : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  at  this  convention  whose  dutj  it 
snail  be  to  make  a  report  at  its  next  session, 
on  the  ways  and  means  of  hastening  the 
simplifying  of  the  spelling  of  English. 

On  a  vote  being  taken  upon  a  motion 


to  adopt  the  resolution,  it  failed  to  pass. 
Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster,  read 
the  next  paper,  on  **  How  to  promote  the 
selection  of  High  School  graduates  best 
qualified  to  teach,  from  the  list  of  local 
applications.'* 

SELECTION  OF  TEACHERS- 
If  I  read  the  subject  assigned  aright,  high 
school  graduates,  rather  than  applicants 
educated  in  other  schools,  are  to  be  selected 
from  the  list  of  those  who  apply  for  posi- 
tions as  teachers,  and  of  High  School  Gradu- 
ates, only  those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
teach  are  to  be  chosen. 

Now  I  wish  to  state  right  here  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  classed  with  those  who  would 
exclude  all  but  high  school  graduates  from 
the  ranks  of  public  school  teachers.  To  do 
so  is  to  narrow  and  not  to  broaden  nor  deepen 
public  school  education— is  neither  progress- 
ive nor  American.  What  is  to  be  aimed  at, 
is  the  selection  of  the  best  teachers,  regard- 
less of  where  they  have  been  educated  or 
prepared  for  their  work.  It  is,  of  course, 
desirable  that  teachers  should  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  svstem,  and  some  advantage 
arises  from  the  tnorough  acquaintance  with 
it— its  aims  and  methods,  its  excellencies 
and  defects,  which  comes  naturally  to  hieh 
school  graduates,  and  is  not  possessed  by 
those  educated  in  institutions  under  the  con- 
trol of  persons  inimical  to  public  schools ;  but 
I  assume  that  these  are  not  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  this  subject  is  on  the  programme. 
Thanks  to  the  imperfections  still  inherent 
in  human  nature,  and  to  Pennsylvania's  pe- 
culiar public  school  law,  it  has  been  found 
possible  for  applicants  of  very  inferior  quali- 
fications to  obtain  legal  certificates,  and 
through  local  influence  and  pressure  to  se- 
cure appointments  as  teachers  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  hieh  school  graduates  supposed  to 
be  better  qualified  to  teach ;  and  I  assume  that 
those  who  have  suffered  from  this  condition 
of  affairs,  and,  consequently  desire  a  remedy, 
present  this  subject  for  discussion  by  the 
city  and  borough  superintendents  of  the 
state.  The  feeling  is  that  some  change  in 
the  laws  according  to  which  certificates  are 
granted  is  desirable,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  wish  of  those  who  proposed  the  ques- 
tion, that  it  should  be  in  favor  of  nigh 
school  graduates.  Recent  legislation  has 
had  some  regard  for  college  graduates,  and 
it  is  now  proposed  that  similar  if  not  equal 
regard  shall  be  shown  to  high  school  gradu- 
ates. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  advocates  of  such  legislation  desire  to 
lower  the  intellectual  standard  of  admission 
to  the  profession  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
profess  that  such  changes  are  desired  and 
necessary  in  order  to  raise  it. 

The  first  question  that  pesents  itself  is 
the  high  school.  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  ^e  city 
or  borough,  the  village  or  township  high 
school  ?  Will  not  all  the  difficulties  ex|)er- 
ienced  in  the  execution  of  the  law  granting 
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germanent  certificates  to  college  graduates 
e  greatly  multiplied  by  any  legislation  re- 
farding  graduates  of  institutions  so  ill- 
efined  as  Pennsylvania  high  schools? 
Therefore  a  general  high  school  law  fixing 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  graduation 
must  be  the  preliminary  step  in  any  legisla- 
tion looking  to  legal  recognition  of  high 
school  graduates.  But  the  all-important  ac- 
quisition for  the  prospective  teacher,  and 
the  one  of  which  we  as  superintendents 
should  never  lose  sight,  is  professional 
training,  and  this  the  hi^h  school  cannot 

give.  Hence  those  who  desire  to  promote 
le  appointment  of  high  school  graduates, 
are  driven  to  advocate  the  establishment 
of  city  training  schools  for  teachers.  These 
schools  should  receive  the  same  recognition 
from  the  state  school  authorities,  as  regards 
diplomas  to  graduates,  as  is  now  by  law 
given  to  state  normal  schools.  This  would 
make  it  reasonable  to  have  the  graduates 
examined  by  the  state  board,  and  to  have 
the  department  of  public  instruction  fix  the 
course  of  study  ;  and  all  this  would  natur- 
ally be  just  cause  for  the  state  to  make  spe- 
cial annual  appropriations  to  such  schools. 
These  schools  would  receive  from  the  high 
schools  in  their  respective  cities  the  gradu- 
ates best  qualified  to  teach,  and  give  them 
professional  training.  To  do  this,  the  best 
schools  in  the  cities  could  be  designated  as 
schools  of  observation,  and  all  the  city 
schools  could  be  visited  by  the  students  in 
the  training  school,  who  would  thus  be 
made  acquainted  with  actual  school  experi- 
ences. In  this  manner,  facilities  for  train- 
ing teachers  would  be  multiplied  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  state  and  the  prospective 
teacher,  and  without  harm  to,  or  interfer- 
ence with,  already  existing  institutions. 
The  professional  standard  would  be  raised, 
and  tne  examinations  would  be  more  nearly 
uniform  in  grade.  The  provisional  certifi- 
cate would  soon  disappear;  for  with  city 
training  schools  re-enforcing  the  state  nor- 
mal schools,  there  would  ht  little  if  any 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  untrained 
teacher,  and  little  likelihood  of  his  or  her 
obtaining  a  certificate ;  for  the  examina- 
tions would  become  more  strictly  profes- 
sional, and  would  thus  compel  professional 
g reparation.  Of  course,  not  every  city  would 
ave  its  own  training  school,  but  only  such 
as  require  a  considerable  number  of  new 
teachers  every  year;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  all  details  at  this  time  and 
place. 

Another  method  of  promoting  the  selec- 
tion of  high  school  graduates  best  qualified 
to  teach,  is  to  make  use  of  all  legal  means  at 
the  command  of  the  superintendent  to  secure 
the  more  numerous  licensing  of  such  per- 
sons. By  the  law  of  our  State,  licenses  to 
teach  may  be  issued  by  the  superintendent, 
valid  only  in  his  respective  county,  city,  or 
borough,  or  by  the  State  board  of  examiners 
at  normal  schools.  It  follows  that  if  per- 
sons of  inferior  intellectual  attainments  re- 


ceive certificates  of  qualification,  these  offi- 
cers are  at  fault,  and  the  remedy  would  seem 
to  be  the  election  of  superintendents  and 
the  appointment  of  examiners  on  the  State 
boara  who  would  elevate  the  standard  ot 
professional  training  or  qualification.  As 
superintendents  now  constitute  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  State  board  of  examiners,  it  is 
their  fault  if  normal  diplomas  are  issued  to 
graduates  not  properly  qualified,  and  they 
are  indisputably  to  blame  if  the  master's 
diploma  is  awarded  to  teachers  not  fairly 
successful.  Let  the  same  scrupulous  care 
be  exercised  in  voting  to  pass  graduates  ot 
normal  schools,  that  is  exercised  in  granting* 
provisional  and  professional  certificates, 
and  the  chances  for  the  appointment  of  hi^h 
school  graduates  best  qualified  to  teach  will 
be  greatly  improved.  Let  the  same  vigilant 
firmness  be  shown  in  refusing  to  recommend 
teachers  for  the  master's  degree  that  is  now 
displayed  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  per- 
manent certificates,  and  alike  result  will 
follow.  Where  the  scholastic  qualifications 
of  the  normal  school  graduates  are  mani- 
festly below  that  of  the  high  school,  there 
can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  superin- 
tendent's requiring  such  teacher  to  attain  to 
the  same  standard  before  he  will  recommend 
him  or  her  for  the  master's  degree.  He  is 
sole  judge  of  what  is  a  successful  teacher, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  stand- 
ard for  all  persons  under  his  supervision 
should  not  be  uniform.  Such  a  course 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  normal  schools  with 
the  highest  standard,  and  would  compel 
others  to  raise  theirs  in  self-defence.  To  be 
influential  for  good,  however,  the  superin- 
tendent must  be  supported  by  public  opin- 
ion, especially  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
boards  of  school  directors  or  controllers. 
The  weak  spot  in  this  whole  business  is  the 
great  sympathy  manifested  in  behalf  of  the 
the  teacher,  and  the  utter  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  pupil  whose  mind  and  heart 
are  often  ruined  through  the  incompetence 
of  the  teacher.*  To  educate  and  strengthen 
public  opinion,  the  press  and  the  pulpit  are 
the  most  potent  factors.  Every  superin- 
tendent should  secure  the  aid  and  co-opera- 
ation  of  the  clergy  in  the  dissemination  of 
correct  views  on  education  among  the  peo- 
ple, especially  as  regards  the  paramount 
importance  of  securing  the  best  teachers, 
and  the  great  waste  of  time  and  the  havoc 
of  mind  produced  by  the  incompetence.  It 
was  Philip  of  Macedon  who  congratulated 
himself  cniefly  because  his  son  had  been 
bom  to  him  while  Aristotle  lived  and  could 
become  his  tutor.  But  the  most  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  him  who  can  wield 
it,  is  the  public  press;  not  the  educational — 
they  are  rarely  read  by  the  people,  but  the 
daily  or  weekly  papers.    Here  is  the  super- 

*  There  should  be  more  men  of  the  type  of 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  among  us,  who  could  send 
th^ir  own  sons  to  the  blodc  for  treason  to  the 
commonwealth. 
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intendent's  opportunity  if  he  knows  how  to . 
use  it.  Here  he  adds  the  inflnence  of  a 
newspaper,  which  with  some  people  stands 
for  a  ^ood  deal,  to  his  own  standing  and 
authority  and  thus  becomes  a  leader  m  the 
community.  Here  it  can  be  **line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,*'  until  the  whole  body  is  ele- 
vated to  a  correct  conception  of  the  teacher's 
work  and  influence,  and  to  the  awful  mis- 
take of  entrusting  their  children  to  the  in- 
efficient. 

Lastly,  the  superintendent  can  so  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  board  that  they  will 
be  wise  enough  to  consult  him  in  the  elec- 
tion of  their  teachers.  It  seems  utterly 
wrong  to  limit  his  sphere  to  the  negative 
work  of  rejecting  applicants  and  dismissing 
teachers  from  the  profession.  Why  should 
he  create  a  vacancy  by  dismissing  a  teacher 
when  a  still  more  inefficient  one  may  be  ap- 
pointed ?  But  quite  a  number  of  school 
boards  have  learned  so  much  from  the 
Quincy  experiment  as  to  appoint  no  teacher 
without  first  consulting  their  superintend- 
ent, and  to  do  this  is  to  answer  the 
question — **How  to  promote  the  selection 
of  high  school  ^praduates  best  qualified  to 
teach  from  the  list  of  local  applicants." 

THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

At  last  year's  session,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Supts.  Foose,  Morrow,  Twit- 
myer,  Missimer,  Berkey,  Buehrle  and 
Coughlin,  was  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  npon  the  relation  of  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  public  schools,  and  the 
advisability  of  making  it  a  part  of  the 
system  in  cities  and. boroughs.  In  pre- 
paring the  programme  for  the  present 
meeting  this  action  was  overlooked,  and 
the  question  of  establishing  kindergartens 
in  accordance  with  recent  legislation  was 
assigned  to  Supt.  George  J.  Luckey,  of 
Pittsburg,  who  now  read  the  following 
paper : 

In  every  proposed  radical  departure  from 
established  plans  and  methods  of  doing  any- 
thing Uiere  is  always  danger  of  going  to  op- 
posite extremes,  by  attempting  to  put  into 
immediate  execution  crude  and  ill-devised 
plans  bom  in  the  dreamy  brain  of  the 
thoughtless  experimenter,  and  in  carrying 
out  the  new  law  for  the  establishment  of 
Kindergarten  Schools  there  will  not  likely 
be  any  exception  to  this  rule. 

My  observation  and  experience  have 
taught  me  that  whenever  a  new  movement 
is  suggested  in  education  a  swarm  of  incom- 
petents will  rush  in  to  lead  the  movement. 
Before  the  orjg^anization  of  the  Kindergarten 
Association  in  this  city,  the  town  was  liter- 
dotted  over  with  what  were  called  Kinder- 
garten Schools,  presided  over  by  those  who 
had  neither  education,  ability,  nor  training 
in  this  line  of  work.    Many  parents,  imbued 


with  the  old  notion  that  any  one  can  teach 
little  children,  made  no  inquiry  into  the  fit- 
ness of  the  teacher,  but  blindly  committed 
their  little  ones  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  methods  or  the  objects 
of  the  Kindergarten  School.  Hence  our  first 
care  should  be  to  avoid  too  hasty  action  on 
the  part  of  the  School  Authorities  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  : 
no  encouragement  should  be  given  for  the 
opening  of  any  school  in  any  community  un- 
til there  has  been  organized  a  Kindergarten 
Association  for  its  managment  and  control. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  **What  ob- 
jection can  there  be  to  the  school  being  or- 
ganized and  controlled  by  the  regular  school 
board?"  To  my  mind  the  objections  are 
many  ;  School  boards  are  composed  of  busi- 
ness men  who  are  not  supposed  to  have 
time  to  look  after  anything  but  the  business 
interest  of  public  education.  They  have  not 
the  opportunity  to  give  much  time  to  the 
study  of  child  nature,  but  must  content 
themselves  in  looking  at  the  cold  business 
side  of  the  subject.  All  teaching  of  children 
is  strong,  or  weak,  in  proportion  as  the 
heart  of  the  instructor  goes  with  the  work, 
and  the  younger  the  child  the  more  heart  is 
needed  ;  so  it  follows  that  the  instructor  01 
the  very  young  should  have  a  great  sym- 
pathizing heart,  large  enoueh  to  throb  and 
beat  with  every  pulsation  of  their  little,  de- 
pendent, in(}uiring,  fearing  natures  ;  should 
nave  a  readiness  to  detect  all  approaching 
troubles  as  shown  by  the  quivering  muscles 
that  encircle  the  childish  lips,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  kiss  from  every  moistening  eye  the 
forming  tear,  and  by  heart  sympathy,  in- 
telligent action  and  motherly  love  so  control 
the  forming  mind  that  natural  wilfulness 
may  be  eventually  turned  to  a  yielding  dis- 
position and  all  selfish  tendencies  moulded 
into  a  generous  regard  for  the  happiness  01 
others. 

This  being  the  very  object  and  ground- 
work of  the  Kindergarten  plan,  it  must  be 
evident  that  success  lies  wholly  with  the 
teacher,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  all 
instructors  in  these  schools  must  be  selected 
for  reasons  very  different  from  the  reasons 

governing  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the 
igher  grades.  The  qualification  of  the 
Kindergarten  teachers,  in  order,  should  be 
heart  and  brain,  while  the  qualification  01 
the  higher  grades  should  be  brain  and  heart 
The  Kindergarten  movement  has  up  to 
the  present  time  been  judiciously  managed 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  very  fact 
that  it  has  been  slow  has  been  the  main 
reason  of  its  success. 

The  advantages  which  follow  from  proper 
Kindergarten  instruction  are  evident  to 
every  thoughtful  person,  and  this  being  so 
it  is  difiicult  to  reason  against  the  immedi- 
ate establishment  of  these  schools  in  every 
district;  but  I  am  strongly  convinced  that 
hasty  action  will  bring  certain  failure  and 
greatly  retard  their  permanent  introduction. 
■  m  all  parts  of  the  State. 
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The  Kindergarten  Association  mast  of 
necessity  be  composed  largely  of  disinter- 
ested, benevolent,  generous,  and  noble  char- 
acters. Thev  are  drawn  together  by  a  desire 
to  accomplish  good  to  struggling  childhood, 
to  work  lor  the  bettering  of  humanity,  and 
they  give  Iheir  time  and  labor  without  any 
compensation  save  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing done  good.  To  this  class  of  people  I 
would  give  entire  .control  of  the  Kinder- 
garten work  in  Pennsylvania. 

While  Kindergarten  traininj^  should 
eventually  be  given  to  all  the  children,  the 
first  need  is  to  give  it  to  those  whose  home 
training  is  most  defective. 

The  ragged,  half- fed  urchin  whose  home 
is  without  the  common  comforts  of  life, 
whose  parents  know  not  how  to  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  childish  troubles,  whose 
only  incentives  are  kicks  and  cuffs,  and  who 
never  feels  the  gentle  caress  of  loving  par- 
ents, has  the  first  claim  on  the  State's  gen- 
erosity in  this  matter. 

Briefly  stated,  I  believe  that  a  Kinder- 
garten School  grafted  into  the  public  school 
system  and  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
public  school  authorities  will  result  in  injury 
instead  of  benefit  to  those  who  attend  it.  It 
would  result  simply  in  lowering  the  age  of 
admission  to  school  from  six  to  four  and  a 
half  years,  and  for  regular  school  work  the 
age  of  admission  is  already  too  low 

A  Kindergarten  Association  for  the  man- 
agement and  full  control  of  these  schools  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  their  success  and 
usefulness.  The  teachers  must  be  selected 
by  those  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  and 
this  heart  work  must  be  kept  alive  and 
strengthened  by  daily  contact  with  those 
who  manage  and  control  the  work. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
last  year  was  now  called  for,  and  the 
committee  being  ready,  the  document 
was  read  in  abstract  by  Supt.  L.  O. 
Foose,  the  chairman : 

THE   KINDBRGARTEN  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 

To  the  Convention  of  City^  Borough  and 
Township  Superintendents :  At  the  last  an- 
nual convention  of  this  body  held  at  Harris- 
burg,  March  loth,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 

**  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  seven  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
convention  upon  the  relation  of  the  kinder- 

farten  to  the  public  schools  and  the  advisi- 
ility  of  making  it,  in  cities  and  borouehs, 
a  constituent  part  of  our  state  system  of  ed- 
ucation.** 

The  President  appointed  superintendents 
L.  O.  Foose,  John  Morrow,  Geo.  W.  Twit- 
myer,  H.  C.  Missimer,  J.  M.  Berkey,  R.  K. 
Buehrle  and  James  M.  Coughlin  as  the 
committee  to  report  on  the  matter  of  the  re- 
solution. 

Since  the  above  action  was  taken  a  law 


.  has  been  enacted  permitting  school  directof3 
or  controllers  of  the  several  districts  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  establish  and  maintain, 
out  of  the  public  school  treasury,  free  kin- 
dergartens for  children  between  the  a^es  of 
three  and  six  years,  residing  in  their  re- 
spective districts. 

Inasmuch  as  school  boards  have  already 
been  authorized  bv  law  to  establish  and 
maintain  free  kindergartens  in  addition  to, 
or  in  connection  with,  the  other  public 
schools  of  the  district,  your  committee  has 
confined  its  inquiries  to  the  following  phases 
of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  has 
apportioned  the  different  topics  of  inquiry 
to  its  members  as  follows  for  investigation 
and  report : 

To  Supt.  Twitmyer.— The  extent  to  which 
kindergarten  work  should  be  undertaken  in 
the  public  schools,  or  more  fully,  what  this 
work  should  comprehend. 

To  Supt.  Buehrle.— What  has  been  at- 
tained in  cities  where  free  kindergartens 
have  been  in  operation  for  years,  and  how 
does  the  child's  kindergarten  training  affect 
its  subsequent  working  capacity  in  the 
schools  ? 

To  Supt.  Coughlin.— The  preparation  of 
kindergarten  teachers,  embracing  educa- 
tional qualifications,  professional  training, 
by  whom  these  shall  be  accredited,  and  ad- 
ditional leeislation  needed. 

To  Supt.  Morrow.— To  what  extent  should 
free  kindergarten  schools  be  established  and 
maintained  by  school  boards  ? 

To  Supt.  Missimer.— What  arguments  can 
be  used  with  school  boards  to  secure  the  in- 
troduction and  maintenance  of  free  kinder- 
gartens ? 

To  Supt.  Berkey.— How  can  suitable 
teachers,  materials  and  accommodations  be 
secured  from  school  boards  for  their  intro- 
duction ? 

After  full  consideration,  the  committee 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  summary 
of  facts  and  statements  bearing  on  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  subject  referred  to  them* 
In  doing  this,  all  details  and  particulars 
have  been  omitted,  and  only  the  results  of 
the  investigation  have  been  given  : 

I.  The  extent  to  which  kindergarten  work 
should  be  undertaken  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  it  would 
have  been  very  easy  to  theorize  on  what  the 
public  school  kindergarten  should  include, 
or  what  course  of  instruction  it  should  un- 
dertake to  give,  but  it  seemed  better  to  as- 
certain what  is  being  done  in  cities  and 
towns  having  kindergartens  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools,  and  from  the  data 
thus  obtained  to  formulate  in  a  general  way 
what  would  seem  feasible  in  our  own  state. 

To  this  end  letters  were  addressed  to  kin- 
dergarten supervisors,  directors  and  teach- 
ers in  sixty  different  cities  and  towns  in 
thirteen  different  states.  After  repeated  re- 
quests, much  delay  and  multiplied  impor- 
tunity, replies  were  received  from  fifty,  and 
from  their  statements  the  following  conclu- 
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sions  have  been  arrived  at.  In  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  answers  there  is  a  remarkable 
ag^reement  as  to  what  should  be  undertaken 
and  as  to  what  should  be  accomplished; 
the  differences  in  the  remaining  10  per 
cent,  being  due  largely  to  local  conditions 
in  these  towns. 

The  inquiry  has  been  confined  to  the 
statement  of  general  principles  rather  than 
to  the  formulation  of  a  specific  course ;  to 
have  gone  into  details  would  have  unduly 
extended  this  division  of  the  report,  and 
would  not  have  met  the  requirement  of  the 
resolution. 

The  public  school  kindergarten  must  of 
necessity  be  subject  to  certain  limitations  as 
to  the  time  and  work,  and  must  be  organ- 
ized with  these  limitations  clearly  in  mind. 

Unquestionably  the  nursery  feature  of  the 
ordinary  kinderjg^arten  must  be  eliminated. 
The  child  admitted  at  four  years  of  age 
should  have  two  years  of  growth  physically, 
mentally,  socially  and  ethically,  so  that  at 
the  age  of  six  years  he  can  enter  profitably 
upon  the  work  of  the  primary  school. 

The  principles  of  a  course  of  instruction 
for  the  public  school  kindergarten  may  be 
indicated  in  a  general  way  as  follows: 

1.  The  public  school  kindergarten  should 
not  be  hampered  by  a  hard-and-fast  pre- 
scribed course  to  be  completed  in  a  limited 
time. 

2.  The  public  school  kindergarten  should 
undertake  to  surround  the  child  with  such 
conditions,  and  inure  him  in  such  physical 
exercises,  as  will  secure  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
hardly  too  much  attention  can  be  given  to  it. 

3.  The  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school  differ  fundamentally  in  that  in  the 
former  the  child  discovers  everything  for 
himself,  whilst  in  the  latter  nearly  every- 
thing is  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
task.  Ine  kindergarten  should  therefore 
undertake  to  train  the  senses  to  correct  ob- 
servation, by  bring  the  child  into  close  con- 
tact with  nature  and  material  things.  He 
should  be  broucrht  into  such  intimate  touch 
with  nature  ana  concrete  material  things,  as 
to  start  him  in  the  line  of  discovery  bv 
which  he  may  gain  power  to  handle  himself 
and  his  materials.  Not  much  by  wav  of  de- 
finitely formulated  knowledge  should  be  un- 
dertaken .  The  whole  trend  should  be  rather 
towards  the  awakening  of  the  child's  men- 
tal faculties — a  soul-development  which  will 
make  him  '*an  executive  as  well  as  a  re- 
ceptive and  reflective  being ;  * '  to  create  germ 
centres  to  which  all  knowledge  may  be  re- 
lated ;  to  secure  a  free  growth  in  a  creative 
self-activity. 

4.  Socially,  the  kindergarten  should  un- 
dertake to  teach  the  child  that  others  have 
rights  as  well  as  himself;  that  he  is  a 
rational  being  and  should  work  out  his  own 
individual  ideas  and  desires  toward  self- 
direction  and  self-government. 

5.  The  community  life  of  the  kindergarten 


should  be  a  revelation  of  obedience,  cleanli- 
ness, unselfishness  and  high  ideals  of  duty, 
justice  and  right.  Living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  harmony,  under  the  law  of  love  and  truth, 
the  ethical  side  of  the  child's  nature  must 
grow  and  develop  accordingly. 

II.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  cities 
in  which  kindergartens  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  years  ? 

In  seeking  information  on  this  phase  of 
the  subject,  the  following  questions  were 
sent  out  and  answers  were  received  from 
supervisors  of  the  public  school  kindergar- 
tens in  Philadelphia  and  in  St.  Louis  : 

1.  How  many  of  the  pupils  admitted  to 
the  primary  schools  had  previously  attended 
a  kindergarten  school  ? 

The  answers  showed  that  in  St.  Louis  about 
one-third  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  pri- 
mary schools  previously  attended  kindergar- 
ten schools,  and  in  Philadelphia  less.  What 
is  true  of  these  cities  is  largely  true  of  all 
the  other  American  cities  in  which  public 
kindergarten  schools  exist.  The  number  of 
the  latter  is  so  small  compared  with  that  of 
the  lowest  primary  schools  in  which  chil- 
dren are  first  admitted  that  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  children  who  enter  these 
schools  have  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a 
kindergarten  school,  even  in  cities  where  the 
best  opportunities  in  this  line  are  afforded. 

2.  Of  what  advantage  has  the  kinderg[ar- 
ten  training  been  to  the  child  after  entering 
the  primary  school,  in  learning  to  read,  to 
write,  to  cipher,  to  draw  ? 

The  value  of  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions will  depend  very  much  upon  the  kind 
of  kinderearten  school  attended,  and  also 
upon  the  knowledge  of  kindergarten  work 
on  the  part  of  the  primary  teacher,  and  of 
her  ability  to  utilize  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  in  the  transition  of  the  child 
from  the  one  kind  of  school  to  the  other, 
what  it  has  learned,  and  the  power  it  has 
acquired  in  the  kindergarten  school  for  do- 
in^  the  best  work  in  the  branches  of  the 
primary  school.  The  answers  with  but  few 
exceptions  indicate  very  marked  advantages 
in  favor  of  kindergarten  training,  and  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

a .  In  learning  to  read,— thechild  possesses 
better  expression,  readier  understanding, 
and  consequently  is  readier  in  answering 
questions  on  the  subject  matter  read,  and 
also  reads  more  naturally  and  intelligently. 
Observation,  discrimination  and  attention 
have  been  cultivated,  and  all  these  aid  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  let- 
ters in  reading. 

d.  In  learning  to  write  and  draw,— the 
manual  dexterity  acquired  through  the  prac- 
tice the  child  has  had  in  handling  objects  is 
of  assistance  to  it  in  holding  the  pen  and 
pencil,  and  gives  it  command  of  the  move- 
ments of  its  hand  in  learning  to  write  and 
draw.  It  has  also  acquired  an  acquaintance 
with  form  and  color  and,  to  some  extent,  has 
learned  how  to  express  its  ideas  of  the  shape 
and  form  of  objects  in  form  language.    Its 
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practice  and  experience  in  the  comparison 
of  objects  has  enabled  it  to  acquire  facility 
and  alacrity  in  doing  work  of  tnis  kind. 

c.  In  learning  arithmetic, — ability  to 
count,  to  form  the  figures  and  to  recognize 
numbers  to  five  as  readily  as  other  children 
do  to  three,  are  mentioned  as  points  in  which 
kindergarten  pupils  excel.  When  it  comes 
to  more  advanced  work  the  answers  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  kindergarten  pupil  has 
but  a  limited  advantage,  if  any,  over  the 
pupil  that  has  not  attended  a  school  of  this 
kind,  though  the  inquiry  was  not  sufficiently 
extended  to  justify  a  conclusion  so  sweep- 
ing as  this. 

3.  What  help  has  the  kindergarten  train- 
ing given  to  tne  child  in  manners,  morals 
and  taste  1 

In  manners  and  morals  the  answers  state 
that  the  kindergarten  pupil  shows  marked 
superiority  over  other  pupils.  It  is  more 
courteous,  more  considerate  of  others' 
wants,  displays  a  more  cheerful  spirit,  has 
more  confidence  in  itself,  is  less  timid  and 
shy,  and  less  given  to  turbulence  and  fight- 
ing. 

In  taste  the  difference  is  not  so  marked, 
doubtless  because  less  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  subiect.  though  the  pupil  is 
said  to  excel  in  color  and  harmony.  It  may 
be  said  in  general  that  all  intellectual  work 
of  the  future  is  touched  here,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  child  is  developed  in  the 
most  harmonious  way  and  the  taste  is  culti- 
vated naturally.  One  of  the  Supervisors 
writes  **  I  will  merely  add  that  the  children 
who  are  passed  up  from  our  kindergarten  to 
our  first  primary  year  work  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  first  part  of  the  first  year  work 
except  in  the  formal  expression  of  their 
knowledge.** 

III.  Preparation  of  kindergarten  teachers ; 
educational  qualifications ;  professional 
training  ;  evidence  of  cjualifications  ;  certi- 
fied by  whom  ;  and  additional  legislation. 

The  above  propositions  must  be  answered 
in  accordance  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
kindergarten  as  a  part  of  our  school  system, 
and  the  kind  of  teacher  needed  depends  upon 
the  kind  and  scope  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  into 
the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
should  accomplish  one  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing ends  : 

1.  It  should  enable  the  schools  to  make 
better  scholars  of  all  pupils,  at  the  final  finish 
of  the  school  work,  than  could  be  made  of 
pupils  who  do  not  receive  such  training. 

2.  It  should  enable  the  pupils  to  master 
the  elementary  branches  at  an  earlier  age 
than  they  now  do,  and  thus  gain  valuable 
time. 

3.  It  should  enable  us  to  produce  import- 
ant results  affecting  character  by  taking 
young  children  from  the  streets  and  homes 
of  poverty  and  placing  them  under  careful 
training  at  a  time  when  habits  are  easily 
formed,  and  when  the  formation  of  bad 
habits  should  be  prevented. 


I  am  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  first  of 
these  propositions  should  have  much  con- 
sideration in  this  discussion,  though  some 
claim  such  will  be  the  result. 

The  second  proposition  is  more  important 
and  should  have  much  greater  considera- 
tion. Many  children  drop  out  of  school  at 
ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  claimed, 
and  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  children  hav- 
ing had  good  kindergarten  training  will 
make  much  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
formal  studies  and  gam  considerable  time, 
and  therefore  leave  school  correspondingly 
better  equipped  than  they  would  be  without 
such  training. 

The  third  proposition  is  the  most  import- 
ant ;  the  one  proposition  under  which  I  be- 
lieve kindergartens  to  be  indispensableinoar 
industrial  communities,  and  their  need  is 
growing  more  imperative  every  year.  To 
form  correct  habits,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  bad  habits,  to  build  character,  places  the 
moral  side  of  kindergarten  training  in  a 
very  strong  light. 

When  we  recognize  the  feet  that  the 
younger  the  child  the  greater  the  skill  re- 
quired to  give  orderly  and  valuable  training, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  kindergarten  teacher 
must  have  special  training.  The  work  is  so 
important  that  those  who  make  such  prep* 
aration  should  have  special  qualities,  adapt- 
ability, and  fitness  for  this  particular  work. 

The  student  who  enters  a  class  or  school 
designed  to  prepare  teachers  tor  kinder- 
garten work  should  present  evidence  of 
scholarship  the  equivalent  of  a  first  class 
high  school  course,  including  more  than  the 
usual  knowledge  of  botany,  geology,  physi- 
ology, natural  history  and  physics,  and  the 
usual  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  chemis- 
try. 

The  professional  training  should  include 
kindergarten  methods,  instrumental  and 
vocal  music,  drawing,  manual  training, 
physical  culture,  moral  and  mental  philoso- 
phy and  child  study. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  kindergarten 
school  is  much  greater  than  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  primary  school  of  like  num- 
bers, if  maintained  in  the  manner  now  in 
practice  in  most  places.  Never  less  than 
two  teachers,  and  usually  three,  are  needed 
for  a  school  of  fifty  pupils.  This  would 
make  the  cost,  incluaine  material,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
This  number  of  pupils  is  usually  placed 
under  one  primary  teacher  at  a  cost  of^about 
fifty  dollars  per  month. 

No  kindergarten  can  be  successfully  man- 
aged without  a  teacher  who  has  made  spec- 
ial preparation,  but  with  one  such  teacner, 
and  one  or  two  carefully  selected  assistants, 
who  have  not  had  special  training,  a  school 
may  be  well  managed.  The  necessity  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  maintaining  such 
schools  will  compel  most  cities  to  employ 
teachers  who  have  not  been  specially 
trained  as  assistants. 

The  principal  teacher  should  be  a  gradu- 
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ate  of  some  properly  authorized  school  to 
prepare  kindergarten  teachers,  and  the  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  from  such  school  should 
be  accepted  as  a  legal  certificate  to  teach  in 
the  kindergarten. 

The  assistant  teachers  may  be  commis- 
sioned by  the  city  or  boroueh  superinten- 
dent, and  he  should  reauire  the  same  degree 
of  scholarship  required  for  entrance  to  the 
kindergarten  training  school. 

A  special  department  for  training  kinder- 
garten teachers  should  be  established  in 
one  or  more  of  our  normal  schools,  or  what 
is  better,  a  kindergarten  training  school 
should  be  established  by  the  state  for  the- 
sole  purpose  of  training  kindergarten  teach- 
ers in  their  professional  work.  This  will 
require  additional  legislation,  which  should 
be  secured. 

IV.  To  what  extent  should  free  or  public 
school  kindergartens  be  establishea  and 
maintained  by  school  boards  ? 

To  what  extent  should  this  work  be  under- 
taken in  cities  and  boroughs  at  the  public 
expense  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem ?  The  practice  in  most  cities  in  which 
public  school  kindergartens  exist  seems  to 
be  that  as  many  schools  of  this  kind  are 
opened  and  maintained  as  the  funds  of  the 
school  boards  will  justify.  Where  there  is 
a  healthy  sentiment  in  their  favor  more  are 
found  to  exist  than  where  they  are  not 
fully  appreciated. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  a  general  thing, 
instead  of  opening  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  to  accommodate  all  the  children 
eligible  for  admission  to  them,  only  a  lim- 
ited number  are  maintained,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  attend  these  schools 
only  one  year  before  they  enter  the  regular 
primary  schools.  In  Worcester,  Mass., 
pure  kindergarten  and  mixed  kindergarten 
schools  have  existed  for  some  years  past 
This  seems  to  be  a  way  of  introducing  the 
work  there,  as  the  mixed  kindergartens  are 
changed  into  pure  kindergartens  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  In  Somerville, 
Mass.,  a  rule  has  existed  by  which  the 
school  board  was  authorized  to  open  one 
kindergarten  in  every  district  of  the  city 
which  contained  800  grammar  and  primary 
grade  pupils. 

In  all  the  cities  named  and  in  the  others 
that  have  public  school  kindergartens  there 
is  a  general  demand  for  more  schools  of  this 
kind,  and  for  better  facilities  for  canring  on 
the  work.  In  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
cities  the  free  kindergarten  association  has 
charge  of  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  public  school  kindergartens.  The 
school  board  appropriates  the  money  nec- 
essary for  the  employment  of  teachers  and 
furnishes  rooms,  furniture,  heat  and  all  appli- 
ances for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

The  ladies  of  the  association  seem  to  have 
entire  charge  of  the  work  done  in  the  kin- 
dergarten schools,  and  indicate  who  shall 
teach,  what  shall  be  taught,  and  how  it 
shall  be  taught.    This  virtually  takes  these 


schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the  school  board 
after  making  financial  provision  for  them. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  way  of  workings 
are  that  teachers  better  fitted  for  this  partic- 
ular kind  of  work  will  be  secured,  the 
schools  will  be  located  to  a  better  advantage, 
and  will  be  better  managed  than  if  these 
things  were  attended  to  by  the  school  board. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  introduction  oF 
the  public  school  kindergarten  into  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  this  state  wherever  and 
whenever  possible;  the  matters  of  detail  will 
be  met  ana  disposed  of  by  school  boards  and 
those  immediately  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools. 

Now  that  the  legislation  has  been  secured 
authorizing  school  boards  to  make  financial 
provision  for  them,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
for  parents  and  citizens  to  urge  and  demand 
their  introduction  in  order  to  secure  them. 
There  should  be  enough  to  accommodate  all 
the  children  between  four  and  six  vears  or 
age  in  every  city  and  borough  in  the  state. 

V.  What  arguments  can  be  used  with 
school  boards  to  secure  the  introduction  and 
maintenance  of  free  kindergartens  ? 

1.  The  kindergarten  is  a  school  for  the 
child,  adapted  to  child  nature  :  and  if  it  be 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  take  charge  of  the 
child  of  six  years,  it  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
its  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
the  child  from  four  to  six  years.  I  believe 
this  is  President  Eliot's  argument. 

2.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  there  is  in> 
every  city  a  very  large  class  of  children 
from  four  to  six  who  are  too  young  for  the 
organized  system  of  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  old  enough  to  be  on  the 
streets.  The  care  of  such  children  properly 
belongs  to  the  family.  But  if  the  family  wilP 
not  do  its  duty,  I  presume  the  state  has  the 
right  to  step  in  and  take  charge  of  such  chil- 
dren as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  so  that 
the  tendencies  and  habits  which  are  the  basis- 
of  good  conduct  in  the  future  citizen  may  be 
assured. 

3.  The  kindergarten  is  the  natural  bridge- 
between  infancy  and  the  public  school.  It 
influences  the  child  unconciously  through: 
its  natural  instincts,  and  develops  uncon- 
sciously its  power  of  observation  and  dawn- 
ing thought.  It  brings  to  the  artificial  sys- 
tem of  the  public  schools,  which  influences- 
the  child  at  every  point  conciously  and: 
through  conscious  effort,  the  naturalness 
which  will  destroy  the  formalism  and  ma- 
chine work  which  are  the  weakness  of  the- 
public  school  system. 

4.  The  time  has  come  in  this  State  when 
the  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  when  the  public  school  au- 
thorities should  no  longer  depend  upon 
private  contributions  for  so  necessary  a  work 
as  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  school  kindergartens,  especially  in 
all  thickly  settled  communities. 

VI.  How  can  suitable  teachers,  materials, 
and  accommodations  be  secured  from  schooll 
boards  for  free  kindergartens  ? 
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If  a  community  recognizesthe  value  of  pub- 
lic school  kindergartens,  then  the  question 
of  securing  suitable  accommodations  and 
equipments  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of 
local  conditions.  If  those  who  lead  in  pub- 
he  school  work  and  manas^ement  appreciate 
the  scope,  purpose  and  value  of  child  train- 
ing below  the  ordinary  primary  school 
grades,  then  rooms,  materials  and  properly 
trained  teachers  will  be  but  the  natural  ex- 

¥ression  of  such  appreciation  and  worth, 
he  schools  are  just  what  the  people,  un.der 
competent  leadership  and  economic  man- 
agement, want  them  to  be.  Free  kindergar- 
ten schools,  therefore,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  public  school  system  must  first  prove 
their  worth,  and  then  the  people  will  cheer- 
fully provide  for  them.  This  they  have 
done  m  many  communities,  at  least  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  Where  this  is 
not  the  case  and  school  boards  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  make  a  fair  trial  of  kindergarten 
schools,  it  will  be  in  order  for  those  who 
appreciate  them  to  encourage  private  kin- 
dergartens and  assist  in  every  way  possible 
in  creating  a  sentiment  in  their  favor  and  in 
organizing  and  maintaining  them.  School 
boards  may,  by  and  by,  be  willing  to  open 
public  school  rooms  for  kindergarten  schools 
supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  private 
funds.  Most  cities  have  some  vacant  rooms, 
and  where  there  is  any  appreciation  of  the 
preliminary  training  to  the  primarv  schools, 
the  rooms  not  otherwise  needed  may  be 
fitted  up  for  kindergarten  schools  under 
private  management.  Such  a  course  will 
bring  these  semi-private  schools  into  touch 
with  the  public  schools  and  necessarily 
prove  their  actual  value  and  essential  help- 
fulness.  If  a  good  thing  for  some  of  the 
children,  then  their  necessity  for  all  of  the 
children,  and  especially  for  those  most  in 
need  of  such  early  training,  and  yet  least 
able  to  secure  it  because  of  poverty,  will 
easily  lead  to  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  free  kindergarten  schools  under  tne 
general  school  management.  This  is  only 
suggested  as  an  expedient  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  way  of  getting  a  foot- 
hold for  these  schools. 

Thus  step  by  step  it  may  be  possible  to 
coax  on  this  new  departure  and  prepare  the 
wav  for  its  introduction  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  finally  obtain  a 
full  recognition  of  its  merits  bv  school 
boards.  What  cannot  be  secured  by  either 
arguments  or  demands  may  be  made  possi- 
ble by  tact  and  patience  in  quietly  watching, 
waiting  and  working  for  it. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
it  will  be  many  years  before  public  kinder- 
garten schools  will  have  accommodations 
and  facilities  such  as  they  should  have  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  state.  A 
single  room,  or  even  several  rooms  in  a  pub- 
lic school  building  with  no  yard  or  grounds 
but  the  common  play-grounds  of  the  pupils 
of  the  building  will  only  partially  answer 
the  needs  of  a  kindergarten  school.    As  the 


name  implies,  there  should  be  a  real  garden 
with  trees,  and  grass,  and  growing  flowers* 
and  places  for  cultivation,  and  singing  birds, 
and  places  for  domestic  animals  and  facili- 
ties for  play  and  recreation,  and  open  space 
for  sunshine  and  the  patter  of  the  rain.  The 
rooms  should  be  cheerful  and  bright  with 
famiture  specialljr  suited  for  the  wants  and 
comfort  of  the  children,  and  they  should  be 
furnished  with  tables  and  cases  for  materials 
and  appliances,  and  the  walls  should  be 
covered  with  pictures  and  works  of  art  within 
the  comprehension  of  children. 

The  place  should  be  homelike  and  such 
as  to  connect  the  child's  life  with  the  home 
and  at  the  same  time  prepare  it  for  the  work 
and  discipline  of  the  primary  schools. 

In  the  information  given  above  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  show  what  is  con- 
templated in  the  introduction  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
what  benefits  have  been  derived  from  it 
elsewhere,  what  kind  of  teachers  are  needed 
to  carry  on  its  work,  how  they  can  be  ob- 
tained, to  what  extent  schools  of  this  kind 
should  be  introduced,  arguments  in  their 
favor  and  some  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  secure  them  in  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  the  state.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  ;the  desirability  or  the  feasibility, 
and  but  little  if  any  doubt  about  the  possi- 
bility of  incorporating  the  kindergarten  into 
the  general  system  of  public  instruction. 
As  indicated  above,  it  must  be  divested 
somewhat  of  some  of  its  present  features. 
''It  should  throw  its  influence  backward 
into  the  home  from  which  the  children 
come,  and  forward  into  the  primary  schools 
into  which  the  children  pass." 

The  object  of  this  report  is  not  so  much  to 
tell  what  public  school  kindergartens  should 
be  as  it  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  them,  to 
create  public  sentiment  in  their  favor,  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  their  behalf  among 
superintendents,  teachers  and  school  direc- 
tors, to  emphasize  the  good  work  they  are 
doing  elsewhere,  and  to  secure  in  every  way 
possible  that  consideration  for  them  at  the 
nands  of  all  parties  concerned  that  their  im- 
portance and  worth  merit. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  work 
of  establishing  kindergarten  schools  in  con- 
nection with  uie  public  schools  in  many  of 
the  cities  and  boronghs  of  the  state  should 
not  be  undertaken  and  pushed  right  alone 
until  success  has  been  attained.  This  will 
be  the  case  when  the  people  come  to  under- 
stand their  value  to  the  children,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  home  and  the  primary 
school.  Scnool  boards  have  full  authority 
to  appropriate  money  to  meet  all  necessary 
expenses  for  their  establishment  and  main- 
tenance. The  occasion  is  ripe  for  action 
along  this  line,  the  opportunity  is  ours  for 
lifting  up  the  schools  of  cities  and  boroughs 
to  something  of  more  importance  to  the 
children,  to  the  community  and  to  the  state. 
Will  not  superintendents  take  advanced 
ground  in  this  matter,  and  let  their  influence 
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t>e  felt  in  the  consummation  of  this  project? 
May  we  not  appeal  to  teachers,  school  direc- 
tors and  friends  of  popular,  juvenile  educa- 
tion to  rally  to  the  support  of  this  move- 
ment and  exert  their  influence  in  doing 
-what  they  can  to  brighten  child-life  and  lift 
it  up  into  an  atmosphere  that  will  inspire 
new  aims  and  new  desires  and  lead  on  to 
greater  possibilities  through  the  public 
school  kindergarten  ? 

Your  committee,  in  conclusion,  deem  it 
not  only  expedient  but  particularly  desirable 
that  this  body  be  committed  to  the  public 
school  kindergarten  as  a  very  valuable  ad- 
ditional educational  agency,  and  would, 
therefore,  recommend : 

1 .  That  the  subiect  of  kindergarten  schools 
be  made  a  special  study  by  superintendents 
of  cities  ana  boroughs,  and  through  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  their  teachers  and 
members  of  school  boards. 

2.  That  a  committee  of  three  superintend- 
ent be  appointed  by  this  body  to  prepare  an 
outline  of  a  two  years*  course  01  work  and 
employments  for  a  public  school  kindergar- 
ten, and  report  at  next  annual  meeting; 
which  outline  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved  theory  and  practice  on 
the  subject,  and  shall  be  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  superintendents  and  school 
boards  in  organizing  kindergarten  schools. 

3.  That  the  same  committee  shall  be  re- 
quested to  report  at  the  same  time  a  suitable 
outfit  for  a  kindergarten  school  of  40  pupils, 
and  the  approximate  cost  thereof. 

4.  That  the  introduction  of  kindergarten 
schools  is  hereby  recommended  for  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  the  state. 

5.  That  only  specially  trained  teachers  be 
employed  for  kindergarten  schools. 

6.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
the  state  should  make  provision  for  the  ed- 
ucation and  training  of  teachers  specially 
fitted  for  kindergarten  work,  either  in  one 
of  the  existing  state  normal  schools,  or 
better  in  a  school  maintained  for  this  spec- 
ial purpose. 

7.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
the  standard  of  qualifications  for  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  be  at  least  that  required  for 
graduation  from  a  state  normal  school,  and 
embracing  a  full  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
kindergarten  training,  with  accredited  skill 
in  its  application  in  practice. 

The  report  was  signed  by  all  the  seven 
members  of  the  committee,  and  on  mo- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  published  in  full  in 
the  proceedings,  as  above  given. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Buebrle,  Harris- 
burg  was  chosen  as  place  of  next  meeting. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  nominate  officers  for  next  ses- 
sion: Supts.  Mackey,  Miller  and  Buehrle. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Supt.  Luckey, 
the  usual  committee  on  resolutions  was 
omitted.     The  only  resolution  adopted 


was  one  thanking  the  Principals  of  Pitts- 
burg for  the  banquet, 

Supts.  Canon,  Berkey,  and  Richey 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  audit  the 
treasurer's  accounts. 

Adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  Committee  on  Nominations  pre- 
sented the  following  list  of  officers  for 
next  year,  which  was  adopted,  and  the 
gentlemen  named  were  declared  elected  : 

President— Geo.  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburg. 

Vice  President— W.W,  Rupert,  Pottstown. 

Secretary — H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Meadville. 

Treasurer— Q,,  E.  Kaufiman,  Tyrone. 

Executive  Committee — L.  O.  Foose,  Har- 
risburg.  Chairman,  J.  M.  Berkey,  Johns- 
town; A.  D.  Colegrove,  Corry. 

Vice-President  Babcock  having  occu- 
pied the  chair  throughout  the  session  in 
absence  of  the  president,  asked  that  he  be 
excused  from  reading  his  paper  on  '*  I^it- 
erature  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  Chancellor  Western 
University,  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  OF  OUR  CITIES  IN 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  COLLEGES 

AND  UNIVERSITIES. 
Statistical  investigations  show  that  relatively 
a  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania seeks  and  secures  the  advantages  of  what 
is  familiarly  known  as  a  "liberal  education.*' 
Grading  the  American  Commonwealths  upon  a 
scale  on  which  the  hijs^hest  position  is  accorded 
to  that  Commonwealth  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  persons  in  proportion  to  population 
is  found  in  the  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  it  will  be  ascertained  that 
Pennsylvania  stands  24th  upon  the  list  A 
larger  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  even  so 
poor  a  State  as  South  Carolina  attend  college 
than  is  the  case  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  thisfact  vari- 
ous possible  causes  have  suggested  themselves. 
It  is  possible  that  a  larj^er  proportion  of  young 
persons  in  this  Commonwealth  find  openings 
for  remunerative  employment  in  connection 
with  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises which  abound  among  us,  and  that  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  activity  presents 
such  attractions  as  to  divert  into  these  channels 
talent  which  in  other  communities  seeks  to 
secure  recognition  in  the  walks  of  professional, 
literary,  or  artistic  life.  This  explanation  is  not, 
however,  satisfactory,  for  it  fails  to  explain  the 
fact  that  the  relative  percentage  of  young  per- 
sons obtaining  a  collegiate  education  is  greater 
in  Commonwealths  in  which  there  is  an  equal 
degree  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity. Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  send  a  far  larger 
number  of  young  persons  into  the  higher  in- 
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stitutions  of  learning  than  is  the  case  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  reason  for  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  those  who  resort 
to  our  colleges  is  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  have  not  manifested  that  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  cause  of  higher  learning 
which  has  been  displayed  in  other  Common- 
wealths. This  is  undoubtedly  to  some  extent 
true.  While  there  have  been  most  noble  gifts 
made,  both  by  individuals  and  by  the  Common- 
wealth, to  our  colleges  and  universities,  yet  in 
proportion  to  the  vastness  of  her  population  and 
m  proportion  to  her  undoubted  resources  these 
gifts  do  not  equal  those  that  have  been  made  in 
other  Commonwealths,  nor  is  the  provision  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  youth  formed  within 
her  borders  as  yet  comparable  with  what  is  true 
in  such  Commonwealths  as  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  New  York.  There  have  been  un- 
doubtedly great  mistakes  made  in  times  past  in 
the  management  of  important  funds  destined 
for  the  promotion  of  education  within  our 
borders.  The  State  of  New  York,  through  the 
land  grant,  has  received  for  Cornell  University 
over  ^,000,000,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ;  whereas 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  grant  of  public  land 
scarcely  less  in  size  than  that  made  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  New  York,  has  realized  but 
$450,000. 

Petty  jealousies,  to  some  extent  founded  upon 
the  rivalry  existing  between  the  various  Chris- 
tian denominations,  have,  while  to  some  extent 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  colleges  within 
our  borders,  nevertheless  to  a  far  larger  extent, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  impeded  that  growth  and  that 
interest  in  their  development  which  ought  to 
have  been  secured  long  ago  in  view  of  their  in- 
herent merits  and  in  view  of  the  necessities  of 
the  people.  But  the  relatively  small  number  of 
those  who  seek  a  collegiate  education  is  not  to 
be  accounted  for  even  in  this  way. 

It  has  been  sug^gested  that  one  of  the  causes 
among  others  which  have  tended  to  lower  the 
percentage  of  those  who  seek  and  secure  a 
liberal  education  in  this  Commonwealth  is  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  so  little  systematic 
effort  made  to  bring  about  thoroughly  con- 
cordant relations  between  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  the  public  schools. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  a  remarkable  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  primary  education  in  this 
Commonwealth,  and  during  the  last  ten  years 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  display  of  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  toward  these 
institutions.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania appropriates  more  money  for  the  support 
of  its  common  schools  than  is  appropriated  bj 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Whether  this 
large  and  almost  prodigal  appropriation  of  the 
public  funds  is  altogether  wise  may  be  possibly 
questioned  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  result 
has  been,  in  certain  quarters,  not  to  stimulate  a 
display  of  local  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
so  much  as  to  lead  to  a  cessation  of  effort.  It  is 
charged  on  the  very  highest  authority  that  in 
certain  quarters  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
schools  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
function  of  the  Commonwealth  at  large,  and 
local  taxation  for  school  purposes,  if  it  has  not 
ceased  entirely,  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 


mum. The  larger  municipalities  have  supple- 
men  ted  the  gifts  of  the  Commonwealth  by 
large  sums  which  have  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  better  school -houses  and  in  making 
provision  for  a  larger  teaching  force.  High 
schools  have  been  established,  multiplied,  or 
enlarged,  and  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
we  may,  with  pardonable  pride,  speak  of  our 
common  school  system— though  not  without 
defects — as  challenging  comparison  with  the 
common  school  systems  of  any  of  the  American 
Commonwealths. 

While  this  work  has  been  going  on  it  has 
seemed  to  a  few  careful  observers  that  there  has 
been  manifested  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
forgetfulness  as  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
these  common  schools,  which  is  primary  in  its 
character,  must  inevitably  bear  relationship  to 
the  work  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
within  the  Commonwealth.  The  curricula  of 
the  schools  have  not  been  so  devised  as  to 
stimulate  the  ambition  of  young  persons  in 
process  of  education  to  seek  for  the  higher 
culture  which  the  colleges  and  universities  are 
designed  to  afford,  and  the  course  of  study  has- 
been,  in  the  effort  to  improve  it,  so  lengthened 
that  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  youth  in  our 
schools  to  complete  the  course  prescribed  for 
them  witiiin  such  limits  of  time  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  take  a  further  collegiate 
course.  The  two  hosts  of  enthusiastic  friends 
of  education,  those  who  are  laboring  for  the 
development  of  the  common  schools  and  those 
who  are  laboring  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  have  not  worked  in 
accord  with  each  other. as  they  ought  to  have 
worked,  and  there  has  been  in  consequence  on 
the  part  of  the  colleges  a  neglect  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  on  the  part  of  the  common 
schools  more  or  less  obliviousness  to  the  neces- 
sities and  claims  of  the  colleges. 

I  think  I  am  not  stating  the  case  unfairly 
when  I  say  that  in  very  few  of  our  high-schools 
has  there  been  any  systematic  and  persistent 
effort  made  to  set  before  the  pupils  the  fact 
that  a  course  in  the  high-school  may  be  prepa- 
ratory to  a  course  in  the  higher  institutions. 
It  is  true  our  high-schools  are  the  most  import- 
ant feeders  of  the  colleges  and  universities^ 
and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  fully  50  per  cent., 
if  not  more,  of  the  matriculates  in  our  hij^her 
institutions  of  learning  come  from  the  high- 
schools,  and  yet  those  who  thus  come  to  us 
come  not  as  the  result  of  any  definite  and  well- 
concerted  movement  to  encourage  the  young 
people  in  the  high-schools  to  strive  for  more 
than  what  these  schools  furnish,  but  rather  as 
the  result  of  their  own  choice.  The  compara- 
tive indifference  which  prevails  as  to  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  among  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  control  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  institutions,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
antagonism,  but  is  due  simply  to  indifference 
and  a  failure  to  realize  how  much  might  be 
done  by  spirited  co-operation  and  a  careful 
management  of  courses  to  promote  a  general 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth toward  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  resulted  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  number  of  private  institutions 
already  existent  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
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multitude  of  others  in  c^uite  recent  years  which 
have  bad  as  their  distinctly  avowed  aim  the 
preparation  of  youth  for  admission  to  college. 
Now,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  reason  why  in 
our  cities  there  should  be  any  occasion  to 
multiply  private  academies  and  preparatory 
schools,  if  the  public  schools  were  so  managed 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  youth  in  attend- 
ance upon  them  to  receive  preparation  for 
college  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
Expending  as  our  peoj^le  do  in  the  support  of 
their  public  schools  m  our  cities  millions  of 
dollars  in  addition  to  the  millions  that  are  con- 
tributed by  the  State,  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  appeals  should  be  constantly  made  to  the 
philanthropic  and  liberal  to  contribute  large 
sums  for  the  establishment  of  institutions  of 
secondary  grade  unless  it  be  the  fact  which  is 
realized  by  many  that  our  common  school  sys- 
tem as  at  present  managed  does  not  meet  the  re- 
<)uirements  of  a  certain  large  class  of  our  citizens. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  it  ou^ht  to  be,  at 
least  in  our  more  populous  centers,  in  our  larger 
towns  and  in  our  cities,  the  distinct  and  avowed 
dim  of  our  grammar  schools  and  high  schools  to 
furnish  such  preliminary  training  as  will  enable 
the  young  persons  there  being  educated  to  enter 
college  at  the  age  of,  at  most,  17.  I  believe 
this  could  be  accomplished.  I  believe  that  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  a  course 
might  be  devised  which  might  be  described  as 
the  coUe^  preparatory  course,  which  could  be 
pursued  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  entrance 
of  a  large  body  of  students  upon  collegiate 
studies.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  young  people 
who  pass  through  our  high  school  course  are 
most  admirably  prepared  to  enter  the  classical 
-department  of  any  college  in  the  land  ;  many  of 
them  are  moderately  w^l  fitted  to  even  take  up 
professional  studies,  so  long  as  the  requirements 
in  the  professional  departments  of  our  universi- 
ties Are  no  higher  than  they  are ;  but  a  very 
large  number,  by  the  time  they  have  completed 
the  course  which  is  furnished  in  the  high  school, 
have  come  to  be  from  19  to  20  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  they  deem  themselves  too  old  to 
think  of  entering  college.  They  fail  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  that  peculiar  culture  which  the 
college  is  intended  to  famish,  and  though  some 
of  them  adopt  a  professional  life,  they  go 
-through  the  remainder  of  life  more  or  less  handi- 
capped because  of  their  failure  to  secure  a  cul- 
ture which,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said 
.against  it,  is  nevertheless  regarded  as  essenti- 
ally important  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  wishes 
to  hold  a  high  station  as  an  educated  person  in 
the  regard  of  his  fellow  men.  The  American 
people  have  not  yet  come  to  the  time  when  they 
are  willing  to  accord  their  supreme  confidence 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life  to  men  who  have  not 
had  the  flvantages  of  collegiate  training. 

In  view  of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  thus 
brieflv  called  attention,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  eminently  wise  if,  at  least  in  our  cities 
if  nowhere  else,  a  determined  and  earnest  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  about  such  a  feeling  of 
what  the  French  call  **  rapprochement  *'  between 
our  friends  who  are  engaged  in  shaping  the 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  our  public 
•schools— and  particmarl^  our  high-schools — ^and 
those  who  are  engaged  m  carrying  on  the  work 
*of  education  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  as 


to  secure  at  an  earlier  age  than  at  present  the 
preparation  of  the  young  people  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools  for  a  collegiate  course.  It 
is  said,  and  with  great  justice,  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  common- schools  must  consult  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  We 
are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  this,  but  at  the 
same  time  in  all  of  our  cities  there  is  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  pupils  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  high  schools  who  might  be  in- 
duced to  look  further  and  secure  preparation 
for  collegiate  training  provided  facilities  and  in- 
ducements were  presented  to  them.  I  see  no 
reason  why,  leaving  the  work  that  is  being  done  . 
in  our  schools  substantially  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  those  who  do  not  contemplate  any  further 
course  of  education  than  that  which  is  provided 
by  the  public  schools,  a  parallel  course  might 
not  be  instituted,  which  might  be  known  as  the 
collegiate  preparatory  course.  In  fact,  I  see  no 
reason  why  where  high  schools  are  multiplied 
there  should  not  be  established  a  school  which 
should  be  known  as  "the  collegiate  high- 
school,'*  to  which  pupils  who  are  anxious  to 
prepare  for  college  might  be  sent,  and  where 
the  course  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
them  to  secure  the  preparation  which  they  need 
within  the  time-limits  which  are  recognized  as 
so  pre-eminently  desirable. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Boston  Latin  school  that 
it  has  trained  and  prepared  for  college  a  host  of 
the  young  people  of  that  great  American  city 
who  have  by  their  achievements  in  the  fields  of 
literature  and  science  and  statesmanship  shed 
upon  the  institution  in  which  they  received  their 
preliminary  training  a  lustre  scarcely  less  in- 
ferior to  that  which  their  names  reflect  upon  the 
colleges  and  universities  from  which  they  sub- 
sequently graduated. 

While  the  establishment  of  a  collegiate  high- 
school  might  possibly  be  only  feasible  in  the 
larger  cities  of  this  commonwealth,  there  ap^ 
pears  to  me  no  reason  why  classes  should  not 
be  established  in  every  high  school  in  the  State 
for  the  purpose  which  I  have  indicated.  In 
such  institutions  or  classes  the  curriculum 
would  be  so  arranged  as  to  more  effectually 
articulate  the  course  of  study  which  is  being 
pursued  to  the  courses  which  are  provided  in 
the  colleges  than  is  now  the  case.  It  has  been 
over  and  over  again  declared  by  those  who  are 
certainly  competent  to  judge,  that  one  of  the 
great  needs  in  the  educational  work  not  onl^  of 
Siis  commonwealth  but  of  all  our  American 
commonwealths,  is  a  more  perfect  articulation 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
and  the  colleges.  I  regard  it  as  an  augury  of 
better  things  for  the  ^oung  people  of  this  com- 
munity of  Pittsburgh  in  particular,  that  within 
recent  weeks  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Education  to  initiate  some  of  the 
work  that  is  required  for  admission  to  college  in 
the  primary  schools.  Algebra,  for  instance,  has 
been  placed,  I  think  with  great  wisdom,  in  the 
curriculum  of  these  schools.  This  is  a  reversion 
to  a  system  that  was  once  in  vogue  here ;  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  wise  return  to  former 
methods,  and  it  means  a  considerable  saving  of 
time  to  the  pupils.  While  it  is  no  doubt  desir- 
able for  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  in  our 
high  schools  mat  they  should  have  the  benefit 
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of  certain  courses  that  are  are  now  provided  in 
cases — and  these  possibly  are  the  majority  of 
cases — in  which  they  do  not  contemplate  any 
further  course  of  study  than  these  schools 
furnish;  nevertheless  1  would  suggest,  with  all 
pessible  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  those  in 
charge  of  these  institutions,  that  in  the  case  of 
students  who  do  contemplate  a  collegiate  course 
some  of  the  studies  now  scheduled  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  high  schools  might  be  profitably 
omitted,  and  a  condensation  of  the  course  ef- 
fected which  would  bring  the  age  of  graduation 
in  our  high  school  down  to  an  average  of  at 
most  17  years. 

With  such  a  condensation  and  compression 
of  the  course,  coupled  with  that  thoroughness 
in  work  which  I  am  happy  to  say  characterizes 
what  is  being  done  iu  our  high  schools,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  would  result  a  great 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  colleges  of  the 
State,  and  in  a  few  years  we  should  witness  an 
entire  reversal  of  present  conditions,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, instead  of  being  the  24th  among  the 
American  Commonwealths,  graded  according 
to  the  percentage  of  those  who  seek  a  collegiate 
training,  would  assume  the  first  place.  Surely 
this  is  an  object  worth  striving  for.  Surely  no 
greater  service  could  be  rendered  to  the  com- 
munity by  those  who  are  in  charge  of  our 
common  school  system  than  to  make  these 
schools  levers  and  agencies  for  the  promotion 
of  general  culture.  Of  course  I  speak  from  the 
stand -point  of  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  colleges  and  the  universities  more 
especially.  I,  however,  am  not  unacquainted 
with  the  work  that  is  being  done,  and  is  capable 
of  being  done,  in  our  common  school  system. 
I  may  say,  and  you  will  pardon  the  personal 
allusion,  that  m^  earliest  work  as  an  educator 
was  in  connection  with  the  common  school 
system  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  it 
was  my  honor  for  two  years  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  my  p;raduation  to  be  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  most  important  high  schools  in  that 
State,  a  school  which  annually  sent  a  very 
large  proportion  of  its  graduates  into  the  New 
England  colleges.  The  work  which  was  done 
there  was  work  which  proved  to  me  that  a  hi^h 
school  can  be  made  a  most  powerful  factor  m 
promoting  higher  culture.  And  what  was 
achieved  in  that  institution  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  has  been  done  ever  since  might 
certainly  be  accomplished  in  the  high  schools 
of  this  great  and  liberal  Commonwealth  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  broad  work 
which  is  being  done  for  that  large  multitude  of 
students  who  have  not  a  collegiate  course  in  sight. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  desired  to  present  for 
your  consideration,  the  low  rank  which  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  at  present 
holds  among  the  other  American  Common- 
wealths so  far  as  the  higher  education  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  due  to  wealth,  nor  to  the  character 
of  her  industries,  nor  to  the  comparative 
meagemess  and  inadequacy  of  the  ec^uipment 
and  endowment  of  her  colleges  and  universities, 
though  all  these  causes  may  to  some  extent  be 
operative  ;  but  it  is  due  also  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  that  vital  union  in  sympathy 
and  in  work  between  the  high  schools  and  the 
colleges  which  ought  to  subsist,  and  both 
classes  of  institutions  appear  to  me  to  have 


been  to  a  certain  extent  working  at  cross 
purposes,  while  there  ought  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete harmony  and  the  most  thorough  accord. 
My  plea  is  for  a  better  mutual  understanding, 
for  more  frequent  and  fraternal  intercourse,  and 
for  such  concert  of  action  as  will  lead,  if  pos- 
sible, to  a  removal  of  the  reproach  which  now 
is  sometimes  not  without  apparent  reason 
uttered,  that  the  people  of  this  State  are  back- 
ward and  non-progressive  in  educational  regards. 

I  am  happy  to  believe  that  we  stand  in  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  in  this  State  so  far  as 
things  relating  to  human  culture  and  the  difiu- 
sion  of  knowladge  are  concerned. 

In  an  article  |>ublished  last  week  in  Harper's 
Weekly ^  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  a  hundred  years  up  to  the  time  of  the 
great  Centennial  Exposition  the  old  Collejge  of 
Philadelphia,  later  known  as  the  University  of 
Pennsvlvania,  had  slumbered  in  obscurity,  the 
only  department  which  appeared  to  have  any 
vitality  bein^  the  medical  department  But 
beginning  with  the  memorable  year  in  which 
the  centenary  of  American  independence  was 
celebrated,  a  new  life  began  to  pervade  the 
institution  and  community  about  it.  My  hon- 
ored friend,  the  present  Provost  of  that  Uni- 
versity, in  conversation  not  long  since,  made 
substantially  the  same  statement  as  is  made  by 
the  writer  m  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. But  the  rejuvenation  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  educational  work  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  should  not  be  confined  alone 
to  that  time-honored  institution.  It  should 
sweep  through  all  our  cities,  our  towns,  the 
entire  State.  No  nobler  race  of  men  is  to  be 
found  on  the  globe  than  that  composite  race 
which  fills  our  borders,  in  which  flow  com- 
mingled the  blood  of  the  English  Quaker,  the 
French  Huguenot,  the  patient  German,  the 
alert  Scotcnman  and  the  witty  Irishman. 
Human  nature  has  given  to  this  Commonwealth 
the  best  elements  which  manhood  has  to 
furnish,  and  it  is  the  province  of  those  who 
guide  the  educational  destinies  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  see  to  it  that  the  ver^  best  is  made  of 
this  magnificent  material  which  comes  to  us 
out  of  the  crucible  of  history  to  be  shaped  and 
moulded  into  material  for  the  making  of  a  yet 
larger  and  more  glorious  history.  Let  us 
counsel  with  each  other,  let  us  seek  to  devise 
wise  methods,  that  time,  which  is  more  precious 
than  gold,  may  be  saved;  that  impulses  far- 
reaching  and  mighty,  making  for  a  general  up- 
lifting throughout  the  community,  shall  be 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  our  youUi,  and  that 
a  crown  glowing  with  the  triple  light  of  the 
highest  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  culture 
may  be  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Pennsylvahia. 

President  J.  D.  Moffat,  D.  D.,  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  addressed 
the  Convention — subject, 

IF  I  WERE  A  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  chief  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  greater  attention  to  the  moral 
education  expected  of  the  schools,  and 
strong  ground  was  taken  in  favor  of 
teaching  morality  from  the  Bible.  If  we 
could  foresee  the  destiny  of  children,  it 
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would  be  well  to  exclude  future  criminals 
from  the  schools,  since  education  increases 
their  power  for  evil ;  but  since  we  cannot 
foresee,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  give  to 
all  the  best  moral  training  possible.  Edu- 
cators are  not  clear  in  the  belief  that 
moral  training  can  be  affective  without 
religious  teaching  —  many  intelligent 
people  believe  morals  cannot  be  developed 
without  religion  ;  hence  the  existence  of 
parochial  schools,  which  the  speaker  said 
had  his  sympathy.  That  sentiment  must 
be  recognized  in  the  public  school  system 
before  it  is  complete.  There  is  arising  in 
this  country  a  demand  for  religious  teach- 
ing. How  shall  we  meet  it?  Must  we 
be  afraid  to  teach  that  there  is  a  God? 
We  are  met  by  a  threatened  danger  of 
sectarianism  ;  but  that  danger  is  passing 
away,  the  old  rivalry  and  jealousy  are 
fast  disappearing.  The  highest  courts  of 
the  country  have  established  that  this  is 
a  Christian  nation.  Then  why  not  teach 
Christianity  in  our  schools  ?  The  English 
Bible  lies  at  the  base  of  English  literature, 
and  if  the  Bible  were  taught  in  our  public 
schools  pupils  would  not  only  learn  good 
English,  but'good  morals  as  well. 

Hon.  Henry  Houck  was  called  upon 
to  address  the  Convention,  and  referred 
to  the  demand  for  Bible  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  Nobody  more  than  him- 
self appreciated  the  value  and  necessity 
of  moral  training ;  but  a  demand  for  the 
direct  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  In  many  places 
it  would  tear  the  schools  asunder,  and  he 
was  quite  certain  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
make  such  teaching  compulsory.  Our 
teachers  are  Bible  Christians  almost  uni- 
versally, the  Bible  is  used  generally  to  the 
extent  the  law  permits,  Bible  morality  is 
the  law  of  the  schools,  and  we  are  work- 
ing along  peacefully  in  that  line.  To  de- 
mand more  is  to  provoke  an  agitation  that 
will  bring  out  antagonism.  He  was  op- 
posed to  making  a  fight  among  denomi- 
nations unnecessarily,  when  the  matter  is 
working  itself  out  properly 

After  some  remarks  by  Commissioner 
Corson  relative  to  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Harrisburg  next  year. 

THE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  super- 
intendents, principals,  teachers  and  visi- 
tors attending  the  Convention,  so  far  as 
our  reporter  could  obtain  them : 

Superintendents.  —  Allegheny  (city),  John 
Morrow;  Allegheny  (county),  Samuel  Hamilton, 


Altoona,  D.  S.  Keith;  Beaver  (county),  Chester 
A.  Moore;  Braddock,  John  S.  Keefer;  Bradford; 
E.  E.  Miller;  Butler,  John  A.  Gibson;  Corry,  A. 
D.  Colegrove;  Erie,  H.  C.  Misemer;  Harrisburg, 
Ir.O.  Poose;  Homestead,  John  C.  Kendall;  Johns- 
town, J.  M.  Berkey;  Lancaster,  R.  K.  Buehrle; 
Lawrence  (county),  Thos.  M.  Stewart;  Lower 
Merion  Township,  (Montgomery  Co. ),  J- 1.  Robb; 
McKeesport,  H.  F.  Brooks;  Meadville,  H.  V. 
Hotchkiss;  Mifflin  Township,  (Allegheny  Co,), 
J.  M.  Reed;  Milton,  Lewis  A.  Beardsley;  New 
Brighton,  J.  B.  Richey;  New  Castle,  J.  W. 
Canon;  Norrislown,  Jos.  K.  Gotwals;  N.  Hun- 
tingdon Twp.  (Westmoreland  Co.),  O.  H.  War- 
nock;  Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock;  Pittsburg,  Geo. 
J.  Luckey;  Pottstown,  Wm.  W.  Rupert;  Read- 
ing, E.  Mackey;  Sharon,  James  A.  McLaughry; 
Titusville,  Henry  Pease;  Tyrone,  C.  E.  Kauff- 
man;  Williamsport,  Charles  Lose. 

Principals— ^vX\^r,  L.  F.  Hall;  Greenville,  T. 
S.  Lowden;  Knoxville,  T.  D.  Sensor;  Philips- 
burg.  A.  F.  StauflFer;  Pittsburg,  Dr.  C.  B.  Wood, 
(high  school),  Mrs.  Genevieve  Parker,  Samuel 
Andrews,  Jno.  P.  Cameron,  R.  M.  Cargo,  H. 
W.  Fisher,  L.  P.  Greves,  Jos.  Jennings,  Geo. 
Kratz,  Robert  Levan,  J.  M.  Logan,  T.  S.  Mc- 
Anlis,  Wm.  McCullough,  F.  McKnight,  A.  C. 
McLean;  Wilkinsburg,  J.  D.  Anderson. 

Visitors. -^Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  School  Com- 
missioner, Ohio;  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State 
Supt.  Public  Instruction,  Pa.;  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  Deputjr  Supt.  Public  Instruction;  Prin- 
cipal A.  J.  Davis,  Clarion  Normal  School;  Prof. 
M.  G.  Benedict,  State  College;  E.  E.  Rinehart, 
Geo.  L.  Halliday,  A.  M.  Strong,  R.  A.  Metcalf, 
Wm.  Riddle,  H.  M.  Trask,  C.  W.  Scott,  S.  F. 
Hogne,  C.  W.  Swift,  Theo.  Carmichael,  C.  B. 
Cook,  R.  McElroy,  T.  L.  Naramore,  G.  W. 
Holden,  W.  T.  Slater,  W.  H.  Dodds,  S.  D. 
Owens,  Robt.  Latham,  W.  J.  Kyle. 

Any  omissions  in  the  list  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary's  roll  was  used 
in  preparing  for  the  banquet  and  was  not 
returned;  the  above  is,  however,  sub- 
stantially correct. 
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IN  the  editorial  department  of  the  Niezff 
England  Journal  cf  Education  for  April 
7,  1898,  we  find  this  article  on  *'  Memor- 
izing,*' from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  a  gentleman  who  has  visited  more 
schools  and  addressed  more  teachers  than 
perhaps  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  know  who  writes  him, 
urging  **the  pure  gold  of  good  memory 
work,  *  but  the  suggestion  brings  out 
some  thoughts  and  facts  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  earnest  teacher.     He  says: 

**  A  much-appreciated  friend  writes  us, 
'One  time  is  as  fitting  as  another  for  an 
essential  thing  in  the  educational  work, 
and  whenever  you  have  room  for  a  strong 
word  for  pure  gold  put  in  something  on 
good  memory  work..'' 
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•*  The  time  was  when  memorizing  was 
so  misdirected  that  it  was  antagonized. 
Because  it  was  wrongly  done,  it  was  said 
to  be  over- done,  hence  neglect  became  a 
supposed  virtue,  until  it  has  become  a 
positive  vice.  No  crowding  of  the  pro- 
gramme with  things  new  or  old  can  be  a 
valid  excuse  for  omitting  to  store  the 
mind  with  choice  bits  of  truth  and  rare 
selections  from  literature.  Processes  are 
•easily  forgotten,  facts  learned  in  1898  may 
be  out  of  date  in  1900,  but  truths  memor- 
ized to-day  are  never  untruths,  and  selec- 
tions from  the  masterpieces  never  need 
be  changed  to  meet  the  times.  Well  done 
memorizing  is  a  relaxation  and  recreation 
for  the  school,  as  much  as  music  or  gym- 
nastics. Memorizing  should  not  be  a 
a  task  assigned  for  punishment,  nor  a 
burden  for  home  study,  but  a  relief  exer- 
cise, much  after  the  plan  of  singing  and 
physical  culture. 

*'  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  I  was 
visiting  a  school  in  one  of  the  outside 
-villages  of  Utah,  a  school  taught  by  an 
Eastern  girl.  There  were  nearly  100 
pupils.  At  the  stroke  of  the  desk  bell  at 
opening  one  child  recited  some  devotional 
verses,  and  the  whole  school  repeated 
them  in  concert.  Then  one  child  recited 
*  the  new  verse  for  the  week,*  and  all  re- 
peated. As  they  took  their  books  for 
study  they  all  recited  the  verse  upon  dili- 
gence in  business.  At  the  calling  of  the 
recitation  they  recited  the  verse  upon 
striving  lawfully.  At  recess  I  was  talk- 
ing with  the  teacher  and  her  assistant 
indoors,  when  some  disturbance  without 
caught  the  teacher's  ear,  and  stepping  to 
the  open  window,  she  said,  *  Who  has  a 
good  verse  for  such  an  hour?'  and  as  with 
one  voice  came  the  reply:  '  He  that  ruleth 
his  own  spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city,'  and  quiet  reigned  at  once. 

**I  asked  the  teacher  how  she  found 
time  for  having  so  much  memorizing,  for 
I  had  discovered  that  the  pupils  knew 
many  whole  poems  and  no  end  of  *  char- 
acter truths.*  *Why,*  she  replied,  *I 
only  take  the  time  I  used  to  spend  in 
scolding  in  the  East.  I  have  not  scolded 
once  in  two  years.  'When  anything  goes 
wrong,  I  think  of  some  verse  or  motto  or 
selection  that  is  worth  memorizing.  It  is 
often  appropriate,  but  if  not,  that  makes 
no  difference,  and  I  say,  **  Now  is  a  good 
time  for  some  memory  work,"  and  we  all 
work  at  it  till  I  feel  better  and  they  are 
diverted.* 

''Some  years  ago  a  private  school  in 


Connecticut  attained  almost  a  national 
reputation  by  devoting  a  little  time  once 
a  week  to  memorizing  the  best  literature, 
reviewing  occasionally  all  that  had  been 
memorized,  so  that  every  graduate  of  that 
seminary  had  at  command  for  life  vast 
resources  of  choice  literature. 

**  Memorizing  was  brought  into  disre- 
pute because  time  that  should  have  been 
given  to  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
masters  was  wasted  on  memorizing  defi- 
nitions and  explanations  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  and  the  endless  text  of  geog- 
raphy and  history.  To  this  day  there 
are  pnpils  that  can  say  that  arithmetic  is 
the  science  of  numbers  and  the  art  of 
computing,  who  do  not  know  one  selec- 
tion from  any  masterpiece. 

*'So  far  as  is  known  to  us,  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey  of  the  I^ancaster  (Pa.)  high  school 
has  the  banner  school  of  the  country  in 
the  equipment  of  good  literature  which  it 
gives  its  students.  There  is  something 
so  unusual  as  to  be  phenomenal  in  the 
amount  of  choice  literature  of  which 
the  young  people  of  lyancaster  come  into 
permanent  possession,  and  this  without 
neglecting  any  other  department  of  their 
work. 

**The  beauty  and  power  of  such  mem- 
orizing lies  not  alone  in  the  thought  with 
which  the  mind  is  equipped,  but  largely 
in  the  rhythm  through  which  the  mind 
comes  to  move. 

**The  great  universities  now  require 
students  to  memorize  and  recite  a  vast 
amount  of  Chaucer  in  the  English  of  his 
time,  that  they  may  have  the  rhythm  in 
all  its  power  and  beauty.  In  the  same 
way  they  learn  Italian  masterpieces  in- 
definitely. If  this  rhythm  of  the  masters 
is  worthy  the  time  required  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  of  twenty  to  learn  it,  how 
much  more  is  it  w^orth  while  for  the  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  students  in 
the  secondary  schools  to  have  the  mind 
move  to  the  rhythms  of  the  masters!" 

Continuing  this  series  of  selections  in 
prose  and  poetry,  we  give  herewith  the 
work  of  the  Lancaster  High  School,  com- 
mitted and  written  from  memory,  on  the 
dates  here  named.  The  text-book  used 
is  the  Lincoln  Literary  Collection. 

PLANTING  OF  THE  APPLE  TREE. 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree ! 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the  spade; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made  ; 
There  gentlv  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mold  with  kindly  care, 
And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly,     . 
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As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet : 
So  plant  we  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple  tree  ? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays  ;       [breast 
Boughs,   where  the   thrush  with  crimson 
Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest. 

We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple  tree  ? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  sprinj^s, 
To  load  the  May  wind's  restless  wings, 
When  from  the  orchard-row  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors  ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee  ; 
Flowers  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room  ; 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 

We  plant  with  the  apple  tree. 

What  plant  we  in  the  apple  tree  ? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop,  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky  ; 

While  children,  wild  with  noisy  glee. 
Shall  scent  their  fragrance  as  they  pass, 
And  search  for  them  the  tufted  grass 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple  tree. 

And  when,  above  this  apple  tree, 
The  winter  stars  are  quivering  bright, 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  nig[ht, 
Girls,  whose  young  eyes  overflow  with  mirth, 
Shall  peel  its  fruit  by  cottage  hearth, 

Ana  guests  in  prouder  homes  shall  see. 
Heaped  with  the  orange  and  the  grape, 
As  fair  as  thev  in  tint  and  shape. 

The  fruit  of  the  apple  tree. 

The  fruitage  of  this  apple  tree 
Winds  and  our  flag  of  stripe  and  star 
Shall  bear  to  coasts  that  lie  afar, 
Where  men  shall  wonder  at  the  view. 
And  ask  in  what  fair  groves  they  grew  ; 

And  they  who  roam  beyond  the  sea 
Shall  look,  and  think  of  childhood's  day, 
And  long  hours  passed  in  summer  play 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple  tree. 

Each  year  shall  give  this  apple  tree 
A  broader  flush  of  roseate  bloom, 
A  deeper  maze  of  verdurous  fi^loom, 
And  loosen,  when  the  frost-clouds  lower, 
The  crisp  brown  leaves  in  thicker  shower  ; 

The  years  shall  come  and  pass,  but  we 
Shall  hear  no  longer,  where  we  lie, 
The  summer's  song,  the  autumn's  sigh. 

In  the  boughs  of  the  apple  tree. 

And  time  shall  waste  this  apple  tree! 
Oh,  when  its  aged  branches  throw 
Their  shadows  on  the  sward  below, 
Shall  fraud  and  force  and  iron  will 
Oppress  the  weak  and  helpless  still  ? 

What  shall  the  tasks  of  mercy  be, 
Amid  the  toils,  the  strifes,  the  tears 


Of  those  who  live  when  length  of  years 
Is  wasting  this  fair  apple  tree? 

**  Who  planted  this  old  apple  tree  ?" 
The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  will  say, 
And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem. 
The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them: 

**  A  poet  of  the  land  was  he. 
Bom  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times  ; 
'Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes 

On  planting  the  apple  tree." 

Wm,  Cullen  Bryant. 

WOE  FOLLOWS  WICKEDNESS. 

Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and 
good  evil ;  that  put  darkness  for  light, 
and  light  for  darkness :  that  put  bitter  for 
sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter !  Woe  unto 
them  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and 
prudent  in  their  own  sight  I  Woe  unto 
them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine,  and 
men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink : 
which  justify  the  wicked  for  reward,  and 
take  away  the  righteousness  of  the  right- 
eous from  him  !  Therefore  as  the  fire 
devoureth  the  stubble,  and  the  flame  oon- 
sumeth  the  cha£f,  so  their  root  shall  be  as 
rottenness,  and  their  blossom  shall  go  up 
as  dust :  because  they  have  cast  away  the 
law  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  despised  the 
word  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. — haiaJi. 

March  22. 

PLANT  A  TREE. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  hope. 
Rootlets  up  through  fibres  blindly  grope; 
Leaves  untold  into  horizons  free. 

So  man's  life  must  climb 

From  the  clods  of  time 

Unto  heavens  sublime. 
Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree. 
What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be  ? 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
Plants  a  joy  ; 
Plants  a  comfort  that  will  never  cloy. 
Every  day  a  fresh  reality. 

Beautiful  and  strong. 

To  whose  shelter  throng 

Creatures  blithe  with  song. 
If  thou  could'st  but  know,  thou  happy  tree. 
Of  the  bliss  that  shall  inhabit  thee! 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  peace. 
Under  its  green  curtains  jargons  cease, 
Leaf  and  zephyr  murmur  soothingly ; 

Shadows  soft  with  sleep 

Down  tired  eyelids  creep, 

Balm  of  slumber  deep. 
Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed  tree. 
Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 

He  who  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  youth ; 
Vigor  won  for  centuries,  in  sooth  ; 
I  Liie  of  time,  that  hints  eternity! 
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Boughs  their  strength  uprear, 

New  shoots  every  year 

On  old  growths  appear. 
Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy  tree, 
Youth  of  soul  is  immortality. 

He  ffho  plants  a  tree 
He  plants  love  ; 
Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best ; 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest ; 

Plant :  life  does  the  rest ! 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree, 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  snail  be. 

Lucy  Larcom. 

NOBIUTY  OP  UIBOR. 

I  call  upon  those  whom  I  address  to 
stand  up  for  the  nobility  of  labor.  It  is 
heaven's  great  ordinance  for  human  im- 
provement. Let  not  that  great  ordinance 
be  broken  down.  What  do  I  say  ?  It  is 
broken  down ;  and  it  has  been  broken  down 
for  ages.  Let  it,  then,  be  built  up  again  ; 
here,  if  anywhere,  on  these  shores  of  a 
new  world, — of  a  new  civilization.  But 
how,  I  may  be  asked,  is  it  broken  down  ?. 
Do  not  men  toil  ?  it  may  be  said.  They 
do,  indeed,  toil ;  but  they  too  generally 
do  it  because  they  must.  Many  submit 
to  it,  as  in  some  sort  a  degrading  neces- 
sity; and  they  desire  nothing  so  much 
on  earth  as  escape  from  it.  They  fulfil  the 
great  law  of  labor  in  the  letter,  but  break 
it  in  the  spirit ;  fulfil  it  with  the  muscle, 
but  break  it  with  the  mind.  To  some 
field  of  labor,  mental  or  manual,  every 
idler  should  fasten,  as  a  chosen  and  cov- 
eted theatre  of  improvement.  But  so  is 
he  not  impelled  to  do,  under  the  teachings 
of  our  imperfect  civilization.  On  the 
contrary,  he  sits  down,  folds  his  hands, 
and  blesses  himself  in  his  idleness.  This 
way  of  thinking  is  the  heritage  of  the 
absurd  and  unjust  feudal  system,  un- 
der which  serfs  labored  and  gentlemen 
spent  their  lives  in  fighting  and  feasting. 
It  is  time  that  this  opprobrium  of  toil  were 
done  away.  Ashamed  of  toil,  art  thou  ? 
Ashamed  of  thy  dingy  workshop  and 
dusty  labor-field ;  of  thy  hard  hand, 
scarred  with  service  more  honorable  than 
that  of  war ;  of  thy  soiled  and  weather- 
stained  garments,  on  which  mother  Nature 
has  embroidered,  midst  sun  and  rain,  her 
own  heraldic  honors  ?  Ashamed  of  these 
tokens  and  titles,  and  envious  of  the 
flaunting  robes  of  imbecile  idleness  and 
vanity  ?  It  is  treason  to  Nature, — it  is  im- 
piety to  Heaven, — it  is  breaking  Heav- 
en's great  ordinance.    Toil,  I  repeat — 


TOIL,  either  of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  or 
of  the  hand,  is  the  only  true  manhood, 
the  only  true  nobility  ! — Orville  DeTvey, 

March  2g. 

LABOR  IS  WORSHIP. 
Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er 

us; 
Hark,  how  Creation's  deep  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting  goes  up  into  heaven ! 
Never  the  ocean  wave  falters  in  flowing ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose-heart  keeps 


Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

*'  Labor  is  worship  !*' — the  robin  is  singing ; 
*'  Labor  is  worship  !*'  the  wild  bee  is  rin^ng; 
Listen  !  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringmg 
Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  Nature's  great 

heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower; 
Prom  the  rough  sod  blows  the  sofl-breathing 

flower ; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower ; 
Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from  his  part. 

Labor  is  life !    'Tis  the  still  water  faileth ; 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth  ; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  aa- 
saileth ; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory  I — the  flying  cloud  lightens ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens  ; 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wonldst  thou  keep  them 
in  tune! 

Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us. 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us. 
Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us. 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ilL 
Work — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy 

pillow ; 
Work — thou  shalt   ride   over   Care's   coming 

billow ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woe's  weeping 

willow ; 
Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will. 

Labor  is  health  !    Lo !  the  husbandman  reaping. 

How  through  his  veins  goes  the   life-current 
leaping, 

How  his  strong  arm,  id  its  stalwart  pnde  sweep- 
ing, 
True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides  ! 

Labor  is  wealth — in  the  sea  the  pearl  ^oweth ; 

Rich  the  queen's  r«be  from  the  frail  cocoon 
floweth ; 

From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth ; 
Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin  and  anguish  are 

round  thee ! 
Bravely  fling  off  the  gold  chain  that  hath  bound 

thee! 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee  I 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness — ^a  clod ! 
Work— for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly  ; 
Labor !  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy ; 
Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God ! 
Frances  S,  Osgood, 
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OPPOSITE  BXAMPLKS. 

I  ask  the  young  man  who  is  just  form- 
ing his  habits  of  life,  or  just  beginning  to 
indulge  in  those  habitual  trains  of  thought 
out  of  which  habits  grow,  to  look  around 
him,  and  mark  the  examples  whose  for- 
tune he  would  covet,  or  whose  fate  he 
would  abhor.  Even  as  we  walk  the 
streets,  we  meet  with  exhibitions  of  each 
extreme.  Here,  behold  a  patriarch, 
whose  stock  of  vigor  threescore  years  and 
ten  seems  hardly  to  have  impaired.  His 
erect  form,  his  firm  step,  his  elastic  limbs 
and  undimmed  senses,  are  so  many  cer- 
tificates of  good  conduct ;  or  rather,  so 
many  jewels  and  orders  of  nobility  with 
which  nature  has  honored  him  for  his 
fidelity  to  her  laws.  His  fair  complexion 
shows  that  his  blood  has  never  been  cor- 
rupted; his  pure  breath  that  he  has 
never  yielded  his  digestive  apparatus  to 
abuse ;  his  exact  language  and  keen  ap- 
prehension, that  his  brain  has  never  been 
drugged  or  stupified  by  the  poisons  of 
distiller  or  tobacconist.  Enjoying  his 
appetites  to  the  highest,  he  has  preserved 
the  power  of  enjoying  them.  As  he  drains 
the  cup  of  life,  there  are  no  lees  at  the 
bottom.  His  organs  will  reach  the  goal 
of  existence  together.  Painlessly  as  a 
candle  bums  down  in  its  socket,  so  will 
he  expire ;  and  a  little  imagination  would 
convert  him  into  another  Enoch,  trans- 
lated from  earth  to  a  better  world  without 
the  sting  of  death. 

But  look  at  an  opposite  extreme,  where 
an  opposite  history  is  recorded.  What 
wreck  so  shocking  to  behold  as  the  wreck 
of  a  dissolute  man ;  the  vigor  of  life  ex- 
hausted, and  yet  the  first  steps  in  an 
honorable  career  not  taken ;  in  himself  a 
lazar-house  of  diseases ;  dead,  but  by  a 
heathenish  custom  of  society,  unburied ! 
Rogues  have  had  the  initial  letter  of  their 
title  burnt  .into  the  palms  of  their  hands; 
even  for  murder,  Cain  was  only  branded 
on  the  forehead ;  but  over  the  whole  per- 
son of  the  debauchee  or  the  inebriate,  the 
signatures  of  infamy  are  written.  How 
nature  brands  him  with  stigma  and  op- 
probrium !  How  she  hangs  labels  all 
over  him,  to  testify  her  disgust  at  his  ex- 
istence, and  to  admonish  others  to  beware 
of  his  example  !  How  she  loosens  all  his 
joints,  sends  tremors  along  his  muscles, 
and  bends  forward  his  frame,  as  if  to 
bring  him  upon  all  fours  with  kindred 
brutes,  or  to  degrade  him  to  the  reptile's 
crawling !    How  she  disfigures  his  coun- 


tenance, as  if  intent  upon  obliterating  all 
traces  of  her  own  image,  so  that  she  may 
swear  she  never  made  him  !  How  she 
pours  rheum  over  his  eyes,  sends  foul 
spirits  to  inhabit  his  breath,  and  shrieks, 
as  with  a  trumpet,*  from  every  pore  of  his 
body,  "Behold  a  beast!"  Such  a  man 
may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
every  day ;  if  rich  enough,  he  may  be 
found  in  the  saloons,  and  at  the  tables  of 
the  ** upper  ten;*'  but  surely,  to  every 
man  of  purity  and  honor,  to  every  man 
whose  wisdom  as  well  as  whose  heart  is 
unblemished,  the  wretch  who  comes 
cropped  and  bleeding  from  the  pillory, 
and  redolent  with  its  appropriate  per- 
fumes, would  be  a  guest  or  a  companion 
far  less  o£Fensive  and  disgusting. 

Now  let  the  young  man,  rejoicing  in 
his  manly  proportions,  and  in  his  comeli- 
ness, look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this,  and 
then  say,  after  the  likeness  of  which  model 
he  intends  his  own  erect  stature  and  sub- 
liime  countenance  shall  be  configured. — 
Horace  Mann.  Aprils. 

WORK. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even 
sacredness,  in  work.  Were  he  never  so 
benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling, 
there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually 
and  earnestly  works ;  in  idleness  alone  is 
there  perpetual  despair.  Work,  never  so 
mammonish,  mean,  is  in  communication 
with  Nature :  the  real  desire  to  get  work 
done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and  more  to 
truth,  to  Nature's  appointments  and  regu- 
lations, which  are  truth. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work ; 
let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has 
a  work,  a  life-purpose :  he  has  found  it, 
and  will  follow  it.  How,  as  a  free  flow- 
ing channel,  dug  and  torn  by  noble  force 
through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's  ex- 
istence, like  an  ever-deepening  river  there, 
it  runs  and  flows ! — draining  off  the  sour, 
festering  water  gradually  from  the  root 
of  the  remotest  grass  blade  ;  making,  in- 
stead of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green,  fruit- 
ful meadow  with  its  clear- flowing  stream. 
How  blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let 
the  stream  and  its  value  be  great  or  small! 

Labor  is  life ;  from  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  worker  rises  his  God-given  force,  the 
sacred  celestial  life-essence,  breathed  into, 
him  by  Almighty  God  ;  from  his  inmost' 
heart  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness,  to  all 
knowledge,  *' self  knowledge,"  and  much 
else,  so  soon  as  work  fitly  begins.  Knowl- 
edge !  the  knowledge  that  will  hold  good 
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in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that ;  for  Na- 
ture herself  accredits  that,  says  Yea  to 
that.  Properly,  thou  hast  no  other 
knowledge  but  what  thou  hast  got  by 
working  :  the  rest  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis 
of  knowledge ;  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in 
schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the  clouds  in 
endless  logic  vortices  till  we  try  it  and  fix 
it.  **  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be 
ended  by  action  alone/* 

Older  than  all  preached  gospels  was 
this  unpreached,  inarticulate,  but  ineradi- 
cable, for-ever  enduring  gospel :  work, 
and  therein  have  well  being.  Man,  son 
of  earth  and  heaven,  lies  there  not,  in  the 
innermost  heart  of  thee,  a  spirit  of  active 
method,  a  force  for  work : — and  burns 
like  a  painfully  smoldering  fire,  giving 
thee  no  rest  till  thou  unfold  it,  till  thou 
write  it  down  in  beneficent  facts  around 
thee  !  What  is  immethodic,  waste,  thou 
Shalt  make  methodic,  regulated,  arable, 
obedient  and  productive  to  thee.  Where- 
soever thou  nndest  disorder,  there  is  thy 
eternal  enemy :  attack  him  swiftly,  sub- 
due him  ;  make  order  of  him,  the  subject 
not  of  chaos,  but  of  intelligence,  divinity, 
and  thee  !  The  thistle  that  grows  in  thy 
path,  dig  it  out  that  a  blade  of  useful 
grass,  a  drop  of  nourishing  milk  may  g^ow 
there  instead.  The  waste  cotton-shrub, 
gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it, 
weave  it ;  that  in  place  of  idle  litter,  there 
may  be  folded  webs,  and  the  naked  skin 
of  man  be  covered. 

But,  above  all,  where  thou  findest  ig- 
norance, stupidity,  brute-mindedness — 
attack  it,  I  say;  smite  it  wisely,  un- 
weariedly,  and  rest  not  while  thou  livest 
and  it  lives  ;  but  smite,  smite  in  the  name 
of  God  I  The  highest  God,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  does  audibly  so  command  thee  : 
still  audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear. 
He,  even  He,  with  His  unspoken  voice, 
is  fuller  than  any  Sinai  thunders,  or 
syllabled  speech  of  whirlwinds  ;  for  the 
SILENCE  of  deep  eternities,  of  worlds  from 
beyond  the  morning  stars,  does  it  not 
speak  to  thee?  The  unborn  ages;  the 
old  graves,  with  their  long-mouldering 
dust,  the  very  tears  that  wetted  it,  now 
all  dry— do  not  these  speak  to  thee  what 
ear  hath  not  heard?  The  deep  death- 
kingdoms,  the  stars  in  their  never-resting 
courses,  all  space  and  all  time,  proclaim 
it  to  thee  in  continual  silent  admonition. 
Thou,  too,  if  ever  man  should,  shalt  work 
while  it  is  called  to-day ;  for  the  night 
Cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work. 

All  true  work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true 


work,  were  it  but  true  hand-labor,  there 
is  something  of  divineness.  Labor,  wide 
as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  in  heaven. 
Sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  up  from  that  to 
sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart ; 
which  includes  all  Kepler  calculations, 
Newton  meditations,  all  sciences,  all 
spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroism,  martyr- 
doms—up to  that  **  agony  of  bloody 
sweat,"  which  all  men  have  called  divine ! 

0  brother,  if  this  is  not  "worship,"  then 

1  say,  the  more  pity  for  worship  ;  for  this 
is  the  noblest  thing  yet  discovered  under 
God*s  sky. 

Who  art  thou  that  complainest  of  thy 
life  of  toil?  Complain  not.  Look  up, 
my  wearied  brother;  see  thy  fellow- work- 
men there,  in  God's  eternity  ;  surviving 
there,  they  alone  surviving  :  sacred  band 
of  the  immortals,  celestial  body-guard  of 
the  empire  of  mind.  Even  in  the  weak 
human  memory  they  survive  so  long,  as 
saints,  as  heroes  as  gods ;  they  alone  sur- 
viving: peopling,  they  alone,  the  im- 
measured  solitudes  of  Time !  To  thee 
Heaven,  though  severe,  is  not  unkind; 
Heaven  is  kind— as  a  noble  mother;  as 
that  Spartan  mother,  saying  while  she 
gave  her  son  his  shield,  **  With  it,  mr 
SON,  OR  UPON  it  !*'  Thou,  too,  shalt  re- 
turn home  in  honor,  to  thy  far-distant 
home  in  honor ;  doubt  it  not  if  in  the 
battle  thou  keep  thy  shield.  Thou,  in  the 
eternities  and  deepest  death-kingdoms, 
art  not  an  alien  ;  thou  everywhere  art  a 
denizen !  Complain  not ;  the  very  Spar- 
tans did  not  complain. —  Thomas  CarlyU, 

WAGES. 

Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  sonff, 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  end- 
less sea — 

Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  straggle,  to  right 
the  wron^ — 

Nay,  but  she  aimed  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of 
glory  she : 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death :  if  the  wages  of  Vir- 
tue be  dust 

Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of 
i  the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats 
of  the  just, 

To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  sum- 
mer sky : 

Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 
April  12,  Alfred  Tennyson, 


It  is  the  effort  that  deserves  praise,  not 
the  success;  nor  is  it  a  question  for  any  stu- 
dent whether  or  not  he  is  cleverer  than 
others,  but  whether  he  has  done  the  best  he 
could  with  the  gifts  he  YLZS.—Ruskin. 
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More  people  drown  in  the  arUss  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  ia  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping:  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  may  be  aye  sticken'  In  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye're  sleepin'.-~kSr0/cA  Farmer, 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
■ttiferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  bumble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.— Z)ecifcer. 

I  expect  to  iMias  th  rough  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow>creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
—Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 
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THE  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Erie  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  School 
Boards  to  provide  by  local  taxation  as 
much  revenue  as  the  District  draws 
from  the  State  appropriation.  The  senti- 
ment is  growing  in  favor  of  requiring 
school  districts  to  use  their  appropriation 
for  the  betterment  of  the  schools  instead 
of  extravagant  purchases  of  school  ap- 
paratus. As  soon  as  the  people  under- 
stand the  effect  of  such  purchases  upon 
their  taxes,  there  will  be  an  irrepressible 
cry  for  reform. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  The  School  Journal  and  its 
readers  to  Supt.  Foose  and  Secretary 
Keith,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted 
for  the  full  report  of  the  Superintendents* 
Convention  at  Pittsburg.  These  two 
friends  stepped  into  the  breach  caused  by 
the  absence  of  our  regular  reporter  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  in  his  family.  Their 
work  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  value  of 
their  help  in  this  direction. 

On  April  14  the  Collegiate  Institute 
founded  at  York  by  Samuel  Small  cele- 
brated its  quarter-centennial.  After  the 
first  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  his 
nephews  erected  the  present  buildings, 
which  are  a  model  of  their  kind.  The 
institution  has  an  endowment  of  $120,000, 
and  scholarships  whose  value  aggregates 
$20,000  additional.  This  enables  the 
Trustees  to  employ  teachers  who  could 
acceptably  fill  chairs  in  the  College,  and 
whose  strength  is  not  exhausted  by  reci- 
tation hearing.     The  founder  of  an  insti- 


tution who  has  made  it  possible  to  secure 
and  hold  the  services  of  a  rare  teacher 
like  Dr.  E.  T.  JeflFers,  deserves  a  triple 
benediction  at  the  hands  of  every  friend 
of  youth  so  fortunate  as  to  be  under  his 
care  and  direction. 


The  city  of  Chester  is  preparing  to 
erect  a  high  school  with  accommodations 
for  five  hundred  students.  York  is  re- 
joicing over  its  new  high  school,  which 
will  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  to  have  special  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  bicycles  which 
high  school  pupils  living  at  a  distance 
use  in  coming  to  and  returning  from 
school.  This  idea  has  been  carried  out 
all  over  New  England,  and  it  is  destined 
to  aid  in  solving  the  question  of  distance 
in  our  own  State.  The  bicycle  has  come 
into  such  common  use,  and  is  so  convenient 
for  rapid  transit,  that  the  "special  room  " 
is  quite  in  order. 

The  name  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith  should 
have  been  given  in  the  list  of  members  in 
attendance  at  the  late  Convention  of 
School  Directors.  He  was  present  from 
Northampton  county  as  a  representative 
of  the  Directors'  County  Association. 


An  interesting  printed  sheet  containing 
the  programme  of  exercises  for  the  schools, 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Wayne  county,  is  received 
from  Co.  Supt  Hower,  by  whom  it  was 
prepared.  In  connection  with  the  edu- 
cational chapter  we  would  add  that  the 
good  man  behind  the  scenes  during  Gov- 
ernor Bigler's  administration,  who  shaped 
the  important  school  law  of  1854,  was 
Hon.  H.  L.  Diffenbach.  The  strong  man 
behind  the  scenes  when  Hon.  Andrew  G. 
Curtin  was  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, was  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hickok,  to 
whom  the  state  owes  more  than  to  Mr. 
Curtin  himself  for  the  improvement  of  her 
school  system.  And  greatest  of  all  men 
in  the  history  of  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  varied,  long-continued  and  en- 
during service  to  the  state,  stands  Thomas 
H.  Burrowes. 


The  report  on  the  Kindergarten  as  re- 
lated to  the  schools  of  cities,  presented  to 
the  Convention  of  Superintendents  and 
printed  in  full  as  requested  on  p.  482  of 
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this  number  of  The  Journal^  is  well  worthy 
careful  study.  The  subject  was  handled 
in  a  thoroughly  practical  way,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  seven  being  as- 
signed his  particular  branch,  and  all  giv- 
ing us  the  benefit  of  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious work.  No  teacher  or  other 
friend  of  children  can  afford  to  overlook 
this  paper.  The  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment for  free  kindergartens  are  indebted 
to  these  seven  gentlemen,  Supts.  Foose, 
Twitmyer,  Buehrle,  Coughlin,  Morrow, 
Missimer  and  Berkey — all  familiar  names, 
which  guarantee  good  work. 

In  a  letter  from  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 
Allen,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  the 
secretary  of  the  State  committee  on  teach- 
ers' pensions  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  teachers'  retirement 
fund,  she  says:  "  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  our  New  Jersey 
State  law  provides  for  a  system  of  pen- 
sions to  veteran  incapacitated  teachers, 
that  under  it  a  proper  organization  has 
been  effected,  and  that  annuities  have 
been  declared.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  law  in  the  country  which  applies 
equally  to  all  the  teachers  of  a  state." 
This  is  practical  work  in  a  good  direction 
and  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

A  BRASS  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Miss  Matilda  Booz,  late  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  who  died  suddenly  April  2, 
1897,  was  recently  placed  in  the  hall  of 
the  High  School  building  at  Bristol, 
Bucks  county,  Pa.  This  tablet  was  erected 
by  the  teachers  and  members  of  the  High 
School  alumni  and  the  senior  class  of  the 
school.  The  tablet  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  President  Wildman  of  the  School 
Board.     **  Their  works  do  follow  them." 


Thb  figure  of  a  youth  with  a  cigarette 
has  become  so  familiar  upon  our  streets, 
that  the  sight  fails  to  arouse  any  interest 
in  the  passer-by.  And  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing which  so  alarms  those  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  evil  effects  of  the  habit 
as  its  increasing  prevalence.  It  is  time 
the  nation  is  aroused  to  the  dangers  that 
threaten  its  youth.  The  public  should 
be  educated  and  a  sentiment  against  the 
habit  created,  that  the  existing  laws  may 
be  enforced.  **The  Cigarette  and  the 
Youth,"  by  E.  A.  King,  president  of  the 
Anti-Cigarette  League,  presents  the  facts 
of  the  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse 
^he  most  indifferent.     It  should  be  scat- 


tered broadcast,  that  no  one  may  be  able 
to  claim  ignorance  as  his  excuse  for  fail- 
ing to  condemn  the  habit.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  youth  would  do 
well  to  distribute  this  leaflet  widely. 
The  price  is  such  that  very  many  can 
afford  to  do  this.  Address  the  Wood- 
Allen  Publishing  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan, for  further  information. 

The  observance  of  our  twenty-seventh 
Arbor  Day,  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  was  more  general  this  year  than 
heretofore,  if  we  may  judge  from  reports 
that  come  to  us.  The  graduating  class 
in  the  Lancaster  High  School  planted  a 
half  square  on  one  of  the  principal  streets 
with  trees.  Some  two  hundred  additional 
trees  were  planted  by  teachers  and  pupils. 
A  good  afternoon  programme  of  readings, 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  em- 
phasized the  day,  which  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  everybody.  Long  live  Arbor  Day! 


LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


THE  Committee  on  Library,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, have  reported  a  bill  appropriating 
$50,000  for  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg,  to  be  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract 
for  both  the  statue  and  pedestal  after  the 
designs  for  the  same  and  a  suitable  site 
shall  have  been  selected  by  a  commission, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Commander  of  the  Army,  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
The  recommendation  accompanying  the 
bill  from  the  committee  is  an  unusually 
strong  one.     It  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
committee  that  Gettysburg  is  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  of  all  places  for  a  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  name  of  the 
great  President  must  ever  be  a.ssociated 
with  that  battlefield.  Like  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  the  Union  army,  his  elo- 
quent address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
soldiers'  monument  there  will  live  in  his* 
tory  as  long  as  the  battle  is  remembered 
ot  the  Republic  lasts. 

In  that  peerless  address,  on  that  hal- 
lowed ground,  he  exhibited  to  the  world 
the  depth  of  his  "increased  devotion  to 
the  cause,**  and  showed  how  unreservedly 
he  was  personally  "dedicated  to  the  an- 
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finished  work,"  which  was  destined  not 
to  be  finished  until  his  own  life's  blood 
was  poured  out  upon  the  altar  of  his 
country.  His  burning,  patriotic  words 
thrilled  the  whole  country ;  and,  aroused 
and  cheered  by  his  example,  the  people 
took  on  new  courage  and  **  highly  re- 
solved (with  him)  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation 
under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
the  proposed  statue  to  the  man  who  gave 
utterance  to  these  noble  sentiments  and 
bravely  led  the  way,  bearing  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  and  dying  at  last  like 
the  common  soldier  to  make  this  Union 
perpetual?  The  heroes  buried  on  that 
famous  field  will  be  honored  anew  by  the 
presence  of  this  statue  of  their  commander- 
in-chief,  the  man  whom  they  loved  and 
honored,  and  whose  name  is  still  fondly 
cherished  and  venerated  by  their  children. 
A  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  erected  on 
that  field  will  also  serve  as  a  new 
** marker"  for  liberty— ** In  giving  free- 
dom to  the  slave  we  assure  freedom  to  the 
free."  It  will  announce  to  all  future 
generations  that  it  was  there,  on  the  field 
of  Gettysburg,  that  the  thunders  of  war 
and  the  eloMquence  of  patriotism  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation  and 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  shall  last  forever. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  most  cordi- 
ally unite  in  recommending  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  because  we  consider  that  '*it 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this,"  and  we  also  feel  assured 
that  the  whole  country  will  sanction  it. 


CUBA. 

THE  explosion  of  the  mine  in  the  har- 
bor of  Havana  which  wrecked  the 
Maine  and  sent  to  instant  death  nearly 
three  hundred  men,  has  been  heard  with 
horror  around  the  world.  If  anything 
more  were  needed  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  Spanish  iniquity  in  Cuba,  this  awful 
crime  against  humanity  had  made  her 
cup  run  over.  The  fitting  monument  to 
the  victims  of  the  Maine  disaster  must  be 
the  Republic  of  Cuba.  But,  along  with 
this,  there  should  stand  for  all  time,  as  a 
landmark  for  the  ages,  in  the  noblest  spot 
in  or  about  Havana,  as  grand  a  monu- 


ment to  these  untimely  dead  as  can  be 
erected  by  the  skill  of  man,  backed  by  the 
wealth,  the  power,  and  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  American  people. 

The  story  of  Cuba  has  been  from  first 
to  last  a  record  of  cruelty  and  wrong. 
According  to  Las  Casas  the  Spaniards 
settled  in  Cuba  in  the  year  151 1.  They 
found  there  a  happy  people  dwelling  in 
contentment  upon  rich  and  flourishing 
plantations.  A  potent  cacique  [chief] 
called  his  subjects  and  domestics  together, 
and  told  them  that  the  oppressors  were 
coming.  He  told  them  also  that  the 
Spaniards  worshiped  a  god  called  gold, 
and  commanded  his  followers,  if  they  de- 
sired immunity  from  persecution  and 
slavery,  to  gather  together  all  their  gold 
and  cast  it  into  the  river.  This  enraged 
the  Spaniards  to  such  a  degree  that  when 
the  cacique  fell  into  their  hands  they 
burned  him  alive.  It  was  not  long  until 
all  of  the  natives  were  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  abject  slavery.  The  following 
paragraph,  copied  from  Las  Casas'  *'  Re- 
lation of  the  First  Voyage,"  gives  a  faint 
idea  of  the  almost  incredible  sufierings  en- 
dured by  the  miserable  islanders : 

**  A  certain  Spaniard  who  had  the  title 
of  sovereign,  and  had  300  Indians  in  his 
service,  destroyed  i6o  of  them  in  less  than 
three  months  by  the  excessive  labor  he 
exacted  of  them.  *  *  *  j  g^^  ^\\3cl 
my  own  eyes  above  6,000  children  die  in 
the  space  of  three  or  four  months,  their 
parents  being  forced  to  abandon  them  be- 
cause condemned  to  the  mines.  After 
this  the  Spaniards  took  up  a  resolution 
to  pursue  those  Indians  that  had  retired 
into  the  mountains,  and  massacred  multi- 
tudes of  them  ;  so  that  this  island  was  de- 
populated and  laid  waste  in  a  very  little 
time.  It  is  a  most  lamentable  spectacle 
to  see  so  fine  a  country  thus  miserably 
ruined  and  unpeopled." 

After  nearly  four  hundred  years  of  mis- 
rule, alwa3's  heartless  and  selfish  and  often 
inhuman,  Spain  will  be  driven  from  the 
island,  to  lose  her  last  remaining  posses- 
sion on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  if  we 
except  the  little  island  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
may  also  be  lost  to  her  before  the  war  is 
ended. 

Cuba  has  of  late  been  governed  by  a 
Captain-general,  and  is  represented  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes  (or  Congress)  by  thirty 
deputies  and  sixteen  senators.  The  area 
of  the  island  is  41,655  square  miles,  some- 
what less  than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
population  in  1894  was  1,631,696.     The 
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population  of  Havana,  the  capital,  1887, 
was  198,271.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
people  are  Cuban  Creoles,  debcendants  in 
part  of  the  original  Spanish  conquerors, 
who  number  nearly  1,000.000  souls.  A 
very  small  number  represents  the  govern- 
ing class,  many  of  whom  are  non- resident 
Spaniards,  while  of  negroes  and  mulattoes 
there  are  575,000.  In  addition  there  are 
said  to  be  about  50,000  Chinese  laborers 
on  the  island. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny — Supt.  Hamilton  :  A  local 
institute  of  more  than  usual  importance  was 
held  at  Glendale.  The  schools  were  in  ses- 
sion durine  the  forenoon,  and  scores  of 
patrons  and  visitors  from  abroad  were  pres- 
ent to  inspect  the  work.  The  character  of 
the  work  and  of  the  exhibit  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  principal,  Mr.  Pollock,  and 
his  assistants.  The  institute  proper  was 
held  in  the  afternoon .  Addresses  were  made 
by  Supt.  Beer  of  Clarion  county,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Armstrone  of  Pittsburgh  Academy,  Mr. 
McDonald  of  E.  Brady,  the  County  Super- 
intendent and  others.  At  noon  the  patrons 
of  the  district  served  lunch  to  all  present. 

Beaver  —  Supt.  Moore  :  The  country 
schools  having  only  six  months,  are  all 
closed ;  with  few  exceptions  they  did  very 
good  work.  Sickness  interfered  with  many 
of  the  schools  this  year.  In  some  districts 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  that  had  not 
previously  had  the  measles,  were  afflicted 
with  them  this  year,  which  necessitated  the 
closing  of  some  of  the  schools  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts  :  The  schools  are 
closing.  So  far  as  reports  are  in,  they  show 
an  average  of  attendance  above  that  of  last 
year.  The  last  month's  attendance  and 
work  were  very  injuriously  affected  by  an 
epidemic  of  mumps.  The  State  Reports  and 
the  new  School  Laws  have  been  received  and 
are  being  distributed  as  rapidly  as  opportun- 
ity offers.  The  report  of  Dr.  Schaeffer  merits 
the  careful  and  thoughtful  reading  of  everv 
one,  whether  interested  or  not  in  the  work 
of  education,  and  should  have  as  wide  a  cir- 
culation as  possible.  Are  we  paving  enough 
or  too  much  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  Bedford  county?  Last  )rear  we  spent 
19^,662  on  our  schools,  of  which  the  county 
paid  $67,130.  So  that  we  are  pacing  less 
than  one  dollar  per  month  per  child  for  its 
education.  We  own  a  county  farm  that 
cost  f9,ooo,  the  house  upon  it  $46,800.  For 
the  keeping  of  88  paupers  in  that  building 
the 'county  pays  |i  1,500.  Assuming  that 
the  farm  will  pay  all  outside  aid  g^ven  to 
the  poor,  each  pauper  in  the  buildine  costs 
us  J130.  The  average  pay  of  a  teacher  for 
the  year  in  the  county  was  I196.  Some  get 
but  f  126  for  the  year's  work.    That  is,  there 


were  teachers  teaching  children  in  Bedford 
county  in  the  year  of  grace,  1897,  for  four 
dollars  less  per  year  than  it  cost  the  county 
to  keep  one  pauper.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  as  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  only, 
it  pays  four  dollars  a  year  better  to  be  a 
pauper  than  to  be  a  teacher  in  some  of  the 
schools.  It  does  not  take  much  preparation 
to  be  a  pauper,  and  it  does  take  some  work 
to  become  even  a  poor  teacher.  I  am  not 
saying  that  we  spend  too  much  on  the  county 
house,  nor  that  we  pay  too  little  to  our 
teachers— I  am  simply  stating  facts,  facts 
that  can  be  gathered  by  any  one  who  will 
take  the  time  to  do  it,  and  it  is  for  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Blair— Supt.  Wertz  :  Most  of  the  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  have  closed  with  grati- 
fying results.  The  average  percentage  of 
attendance  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year 
during  my  incumbency. 

Butler — Supt.  Cheeseman  :  Many  of  the 
schools  were  closed  early  in  March.  Venr 
few  will  be  in  session  after  the  ist  of  April. 
As  a  rule  excellent  work  has  been  done  dar- 
ing the  year.  A  local  institute  was  held  at 
Mars,  March  19th,  with  an  attendance  of 
between  30  and  40  teachers.  An  excellent 
programme  was  rendered.  Not  one  whose 
name  was  on  the  programme  failed  to  xe- 
spond.  The  pupils,  both  large  and  small, 
of  the  Mars  scnool  did  themselves  great 
credit.  Hon.  Henrv  Houck  was  present  in 
the  afternoon,  and  lectured  to  an  apprecia- 
tive audience  in  the  evening. 

Cambria— Supt.  Gibson :  Successful  local 
institutes  were  neld  in  Stonycreek  town- 
ship, Susquehanna,  Lower  Yoder,  Adams, 
ana  Richland,  Reade  and  White,  and  Elder. 
An  encouraging  feature  of  these  meetings  is- 
the  general  attendance  of  teachers,  directors, 
parents,  and  advanced  school  children.  It 
nas  been  remarked  frequently  by  persons 
fully  able  to  judge,  that  our  teachers  are  in- 
vestigating educational  questions  with  afar 
clearer  comprehension  now  than  formerly. 
The  local  institute  has  had  a  most  favorable 
effect  in  this  respect.  The  attendance  is  re- 
ported as  good.  Our  teachers  are  nearly  all 
reading  some  book  with  direct  bearing  upon 
their  professional  needs.  A  growing  inter- 
est is  manifested  in  the  establishment  of 
school  libraries  ;  several  schools  have  started 
libraries,  and  others  have  made  important 
additions  to  libraries  that  were  alreadjr 
established.  Very  successful  local  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  Susquehanna,  Elder, 
Reade  and  White,  Summer  Hill,  Cambria, 
South  Fork,  E.  Conemaugh,  Dale,  Coopers- 
dale,  Jackson,  Adams  and  Richland.  The 
attention  given  to  the  discussion  of  educa- 
tional questions  by  our  teachers  shows  that 
they  are  anxious  to  grow  in  their  profession. 
In  many  districts  directors  require  their 
teachers  to  conduct  local  institutes  regu- 
larly, and  by  their  presence  and  assistance 
help  very  much  to  arouse  an  interest  in  such 
gatiiering[s.  Washington's  Birthday  was 
observed  in  most  of  our  schools. 
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Carbon — Supt.  Beisel :  The  six-month 
schools  are  closed.  We  are  s^lad  that  this 
county  has  only  six  districts  that  have  a  six 
months  term.  And  in  some  of  these,  I  hear, 
the  question  of  a  seven  months*  term  for 
next  year  is  bein^  agitated.  The  teachers 
have  done  good  and  faithful  work. 

ELK—Supt.  Sweeney :  The  last  local  in- 
stitute for  the  district  of  Benzinger  town- 
ship and  St.  Mary's  borough  was  held  in 
the  Benzinger  central  high  school.  Besides 
the  regular  talent  of  the  districts  and  the 
County  Superintendent,  Prof.  H.  F.  StauflFer, 
of  Emporium;  Supt.  F.C.  Cassid^^,  of  Horton 
townsnip,  and  Prof.  W.  M.  Pierce,  were 
present  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  instruction  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  proved  a  fitting  climax  to 
the  meetings  of  the  year.  During  the  year 
local  institutes  were  held  in  nearly  all  the 
districts  of  the  county,  and  as  a  result  a 
good  lively  interest  was  kept  up  all  the 
while.  There  is  a  firm  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  to  so  si>end  the  vacation 
as  to  increase  their  proficiency  for  the  re- 
sumption of  work  in  September. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison:  The  American 
flag  was  raised  over  twenty  school-houses 
during  the  month,  making  a  total  of  over 
seventy-five  for  the  year.  Eighteen  local 
institutes  and  one  public  educational  meet- 
ing were  held.  The  *' Weiss  Library,**  a 
free  reading-room  and  public  library,  in 
West  Millcreek  township,  is  now  open  to 
the  public. 

Fayette— Supt.  Porter :  A  new  school- 
room has  been  opened  at  Gibson,  Connells- 
ville  township.  The  interest  in  local  insti- 
tutes is  running  high.  There  is  an  average 
of  two  educational  meetings  on  each  Satur- 
day. Our  teachers  are  awake  all  along  the 
line.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  in- 
spiration the  county  institute  gives  the 
teachers.  I  desire  to  say  that  the  talks 
given  by  Dr.  SchaefFer  at  our  last  institute 
to  teachers  and  directors,  especially  the 
latter,  will  prove  to  be  of  practical  value  to 
the  schools  of  Fayette  county. 

Franklin — Supt.  Zumbro :  The  countir 
schools  have  about  all  closed.  March  19th 
was  examination  day :  seventy-five  pupils 
were  examined  and  sixty-three  diplomas 
awarded.  The  local  institute  work  of  the 
year  has  been  very  successful.  The  new 
school  building  at  Alto  Dale  was  formally 
opened  on  March  26th.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeflfer,  Judge  Stewart 
and  the  County  Superintendent.  March 
25th  the  fine  two-story  brick  building,  re- 
cently erected  at  Monterey,  was  dedicated, 
and  a  flag,  presented  by  Rouzerville  Council, 
Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  was  raised. 

Fulton— Sept.  Chestnut:  The  general 
results  are  encouraging.  In  many  schools 
the  attendance  was  much  better  than  ever 
before.  The  attendance  law  should  be  cred- 
ited with  a  good  deal  of  this;  public  senti- 
ment also  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Exami- 
nations were  held  in  ten  townships  on  March 


26th  for  those  who  have  completed  the  work 
outlined  in  the  course  of  study,  and  were 
recommended  by  their  teachers.  Directors 
have,  as  a  rule,  paid  good  attention  to  school 
affairs. 

Indiana — Supt.  Hammers  :  Prof.  J.  H. 
Stewart,  assistant  principal  of  the  Second 
Ward  Indiana  schools,  died  March  27th. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  for 
about  twenty-five  years  was  engaged  in 
teaching.  In  his  cfeath  the  schools  of  the 
county  have  lost  a  progressive  teacher,  the 
town  an  honored  citizen,  and  the  church  a 
zealous  worker.  On  March  26th  examina- 
tions were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county 
for  pupils  of  the  common  schools  who  have 
completed  the  course  of  study.  Over  one 
hundred  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion. About  fifty  per  cent,  ot  these  met  aU 
the  requirements,  and  will  be  granted  di- 
plomas. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Taylor:  Two  very 
successful  local  institutes  were  held  this- 
month — one  at  Montdale,  and  one  at  Mos- 
cow. Both  were  well  attended.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  T.  J.  McCannon,  Principal  of 
Wilkes- Barre  High  School,  andSupt.  Geo. 
Howell,  of  Scran  ton,  for  valuable  assistance. 
The  latter  delivered  an  evening  lecture  at 
Montdale  on  *•  Words  and  Books.'*  Dr. 
McCannon  gave  popular  science  lectures  at 
both  institutes,  illustrating  his  lecturer 
with  many  simple  experiments  in  chem- 
istry. Local  speakers  who  deserve  credit 
for  their  efforts  to  make  these  institutes- 
successful  were  Principals  Cummines  of 
Olyphant,  Lloyd  of  Dickson,  and  OjU>ome 
of  Moosic.  Mr.  F.  V.  Worth,  of  the  Benton 
schools,  has  proved  himself  a  very  capable 
organizer  of  local  institutes.  Anomer  faith- 
ful worker  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Green,  principal  of 
South  Abington  schools. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke :  The  two  Ann- 
villes  held  a  successful  institute  on  Marchi 
12th  and  13th.  Prof.  Goho  delivered  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  address  on  Friday 
evening.  The  teachers  did  the  work  as- 
signed them,  and  did  it  well.  Our  institutes- 
were  never  more  successful  than  during  this^ 
vear.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  month, 
in  examining  grades  for  promotion  and  ap- 
plicants for  the  common  school  diploma. 
In  this  latter  class  there  were  eighty-four. 
On  March  31st,  the  commencement  exercises- 
of  the  Mverstown  high  school  were  held. 
The  pupils  acquitted  themselves  creditably. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Becht :  The  event  of 
importance  during  the  month  was  the  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association, 
which  was  held  at  Muncy,  February  26th. 
The  attendance  was  very  large — more  than 
half  the  teachers  being  enrolled,  and  the 
sessions  throughout  were  interesting  and 
instructive.  Prof.  C  P.  Bartian  delivered 
an  address  of  welcome,  which  was  responded 
to  by  Messrs.  Lunger,  Starr,  Williamson 
and  Wilson.  Among  the  questions  for  dis- 
cussion were  the  following  :  **  The  County- 
Institute  :    I.  The  relation  of  the  teacher  to* 
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the  Institute  ;  2.  What  kind  of  instruction 
is  most  profitable  ?  3.  What  improvements 
may  be  made  in  the  general  plan  of  insti- 
tutes ?'  *  *  *  The  use  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
work  of  teaching,**  and  '*  A  course  of  agri- 
culture in  the  rural  school.**  At  the  even- 
ing session  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  Commis- 
sioner of  Forestry,  delivered  a  splendid 
lecture  on  **The  West  Indies,**  to  a  large 
and  intensely  interested  audience.  Through 
the  generosity  of  Dr.  England,  a  large  bell 
was  presented  to  the  White  Pine  school  in 
Cogan  House  township,  and  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary i8th,  it  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 

•  exercises.  Flags  have  been  raised  in  a  large 
number  of  the  districts  durin£[  the  year,  un- 
til now  nearly  every  school  in  the  county 
boasts  its  flag. 

MiFFUN  — Supt.  Cooper:  Most  of  the 
schools  have  done  excellent  work  ;  in  a  few 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  especially  in 
the  line  of  discipline — and  this  includes 
some  teachers  who  have  taught  long  enough 
to  be  good  disciplinarians.  Principal  D.  E. 
Murray,  of  Reedsville,  has  recovered  from  a 
severe  sickness  and  resumed  his  school  work, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  evervbody  con- 
cerned. The  township  hieh  school  under 
his  charge  has  classes  in  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, Virgil,  and  the  Anabasis.  Success- 
ful local  institutes  were  held  at  Allensville, 
Reedsville,  Newton  Hamilton  and  McVey- 
town.  The  Superintendent  held  two  edu- 
cational meetings  while  visiting  schools — 
one  at  Beaver  Dam,  and  one  at  Pine  Glen. 
Two  more  weeks  of  busy  work  will  complete 
my  second  visits  to  the  different  schools  of 
the  countjr.  Deny  has  added  two  new 
schools  to  its  number,  by  openine  an  addi- 
tional room  in  the  Red  Rock  school,  and 

•  erecting  a  new  house  which  has  been  named 
Kline  school.  Derry  is  now  well  supplied 
with  schools.  The  new  building  at  Newton 
Hamilton  is  completed  and  in  use.  It  is  a 
brick  structure,  containing  two  pleasant 
rooms,  well  lighted  and  otherwise  well 
adapted  to  school  purposes.  It  was  badly 
needed,  and  Prof.  Garret  and  Miss  Black 
are  delighted  with  their  new  quarters.  I 
take  occasion  to  repeat  the  opinion  that 
every  school  should  oe  supplied  with  small 
dictionaries,  as  much  better  adapted  for 
general  use  than  a  large  one.  Some  of  our 
teachers  would  achieve  better  results  if  they 
would  learn  the  art  of  constant  class  drill  in 
the  various  subjects  taught.  The  brick 
school-house  at  Granville  had  one  end  blown 
in  by  the  recent  storm.  Prof.  Owens  has 
taken  up  quarters  in  the  old  school-house. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  ambitious  teachers 
expect  to  attend  school  somewhere  during 
the  summer.  There  will  be  no  graduating 
exercises  in  the  Lewistown  high  school  this 
year,  owine  to  the  adoption  of  a  four-year 

'  course.  The  course  of  study  adopted  for  the 
Milroy  high  school  was  approved  and  will 
go  into  effect  next  year. 

Monroe — Supt.  Serfass:  Among  the  in- 
teresting local  institutes  held  during  the 


month,  the  one  held  at  East  Stroudsburg 
commands  first  place.  None  but  lady 
teachers  appearea  on  the  programme,  and 
the  papers  they  read  on  the  various  subjects 
assigned  were  most  excellent.  The  male 
teachers  participated  in  the  general  discus- 
sions, and  Prof.  Paul,  member  of  the  H. 
Stroudsburg  Board,  and  B.  F.  Morey,  an- 
other member  and  editor  of  the  Monroe 
Democrat^  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. The  school  and  patrons  of  the 
Tobyhanna  township  in  the  vicinity  of 
Blakeslee  obierved  Washington's  Birthday 
in  true  patriotic  style.  The  school  had  ar- 
ranged a  highly  appropriate  programme, 
which  was  rendered  in  the  cozy  little  church 
near  by  the  school  house.  Parents  and 
friends  had  filled  the  church,  and  the  inter- 
est and  attention  manifested  showed  that  the 
audience  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
occasion.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
County  Superintendent  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. After  the  exercises  were  over,  the 
school  and  audience  marched  to  the  school- 
house  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  of  a 
flag-raising.  Whilst  **  Old  Glory  **  was  be- 
ing raised,  appropriate  hymns  were  sung, 
after  which  tnree  cheers  were  proposed  for 
our  national  flag,  to  which  all  responded 
most  heartily. 

NORTHUMBERLANB— Supt.  Shipman  :  A 
new  school  district  has  been  created  by  the 
division  of  Cameron  township.  The  new 
townships  are  known  as  East  Cameron  and 
West  Cameron.  March  26th  was  central 
examination  day  throughout  the  county  in 
the  rural  districts.  Classes  averaged  twelve 
applicants.  There  were  five  teachers  and  a 
secretary  on  each  committee.  This  is  the 
fourth  year  that  these  examinations  have 
been  conducted.  They  are  beneficial  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  Committees  deserve 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  con- 
ducted the  work.  Very  few  teachers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  shirked  the  duty. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  country 
schools  have  closed.  The  annual  reports 
thus  far  received  show  better  percentages, 
more  visits  by  directors  and  patrons,  and 
more  educational  meetings  attended  by 
teachers  than  the  reports  of  last  year  show. 

Perry — Supt.  Bryner:  During  the  months 
of  January  and  February  local  institutes 
were  held  at  Duncannon,  Ickesburg,  Landis- 
burg,  Newport,  Millerstown  and  Liverpool. 
They  were  well  attended  by  teachers  ana  cit- 
izens. More  than  the  usual  number  of  direc- 
tors attended  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions.  Our  delegates  to  the  State  Di- 
rectors' Association,  James  M.  Bamett,  Prof. 
Jno.  S.  Arnold,  Prof.  Silas  Wright,  Samuel 
Ebert,  and  Jno.  C.  Snyder— were  all  present 
except  the  last  named.  Prof.  Wright  was  sub- 
siituted  for  Dr.  Hall,  who,  on  account  of  his 
sick  people,  could  not  attend. 

Somerset  —  Supt.  Pritts:  During  the 
month  I  made  74  visits  to  the  schools,  a  ma- 
jority of  them  being  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  attendance  is  larger  than  ever,  and  we 
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believe  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
compulsory  law.  We  are  pleased  to  notice 
guite  a  number  of  substantial  improvements 
in  our  houses  since  last  year.  Summit 
township  placed  slate  boards  in  all  of  the 
houses  not  previously  supplied.  In  other 
districts  the  houses  have  been  repaired  and 
made  more  comfortable  and  supplied  with 
modem  furniture.  The  directors  of  Milford 
township  have  placed  globes  in  each  of  their 
schools.  Whilst  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement,  yet  we  feel  that  our  schools 
are  doing  better  work  than  ever  before.  We 
feel  sure  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made.  From  reports  already  received  it  is 
evident  that  the  average  attendance  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
examinations  for  graduations  were  held 
March  19.  This  work  was  done  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three  in  each  district.  The  ques- 
tions were  prepared  by  the  Superintendent. 
One  hundred  and  sixteen  applicants  were 
examined  ;  of  this  number  seventy-six  were 
passed  and  received  the  diploma.  The  ap- 
plicants were  required  to  make  a  general 
average  of  80  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  60 
per  cent,  in  any  one  branch.  The  applicants 
were  decidedly  stroneer  than  last  year,  an 
indication  that  our  schools  are  increasing  in 
efficiency.  Quite  a  number  of  improvements 
were  made  by  the  directors  during  the  year, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  school  furniture, 
slate  blackboards,  etc. 

Tioga  — Supt.  Raesly:  The  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Wellsboro,  on  February 
25th  and  26th.  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  of  West 
Qiester,  was  present  at  the  evening  session, 
and  delivered  an  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  on  **The  Story  of  the  Heavens.'' 
At  the  day  sessions,  ** School  Apparatus" 
was  considered  by  Prin.  Raymond  Steele, 
of  Morris;  '*  Word  Study,"  by  Prin.  W.  L. 
Bonham,  of  Osceola;  **  Training  the  Mem- 
ory," by  Miss  Minnie  Mack,  of  Wellsboro; 
**  Primary  Reading,"  by  Miss  Eliza  Boyce, 
of  Mansfield,  and  •*The  Child  of  To-day," 
by  Prof.  M.  F.  Cass,  of  Elkland.  Local 
institutes  were  held  during  February  at 
Lawrenceville,  Liberty,  Keeneyville  and 
Mainesburg.  Many  schools  throughout  the 
count}^  observed  Washington's  Birthday 
with  appropriate  exercises. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton :  Many  of  our 
schools  are  about  to  close  what  has  been  a 
very  successful  term.  Several  educational 
meetings  have  been  held.  March  26th,  a 
class  of  fifteen  was  examined  for  public 
school  diplomas.  Other  similar  examina- 
tions are  to  be  held. 

Venango — Supt.  Bigler:  Clinton  district 
placed  a  fine  Tellurian  in  each  of  its  eight 
schools.  Sugar  Creek  placed  the  Interna- 
tional Cyclopedia  in  its  hi^h  school  at  Rocky 
Grove.  Cranberry  district  has  added  an- 
other room  at  Pin  Oak,  thus  relieving  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  school  and  anord- 
ing  better  opportunity  for  grading. 


Washington— Supt.  Hall :  A  good  indi- 
cation of  interest  all  along  the  line  of  school 
work  was  the  observance  of  Parents'  Day. 
Not  less  than  300  patrons  were  in  the  differ- 
ent schools  of  the  county  on  that  day.  Man^ 
of  our  schools  close  in  March.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  many  of  the  teachers  are 
invited  to  return  next  year.  Good  work  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  retention  of  our  best 
teachers.  A  cultured  education  for  our 
children  should  be  the  first  and  highest  gift 
of  a  community.  Hence  the  need  to  secure 
and  retain  only  first-class  teachers.  We 
hope  by  another  year  the  shortest  term  in 
the  county  will  be  seven  months.  Man^  of 
the  teachers  will  attend  school  this  spring 
with  a  view  to  increasing  their  proficiency. 

Wayne — Supt.  Hower  :  An  excellent  dis- 
trict institute  was  held  at  Honesdale.  About 
50  teachers  were  in  attendance.  On  March 
21,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Wayne  county  was  celebrated 
in  the  schools  of  the  county.  A  special 
programme  and  circular  were  sent  to  the 
teachers,  asking  them  to  conduct  special 
exercises.  The  following  is  the  programme : 
I.  Reading,  Psalm  xxiii ;  2.  Singing, 
"America;"  3.  Introductory  Address;  4. 
Address,  **The  men  to  make  a  State;"  5. 
Recitation,  **  Love  of  Country  ;"  6.  Address, 
**  What  our  Education  must  be  ;"  7.  Sing- 
ing, '*  Columbia ;"  8.  Essays  on  Local  His- 
tory by  the  pupils,  (a)  Early  Settlers,  (b) 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Anecdotes,  (c)  Past 
and  Present  Industries,  etc. ;  9.  A  short  His- 
torical Sketch  of  Wayne  County,  by  R.  M. 
Stocker,  Esq.;  10.  The  Public  Schools— Then 
and  now,  by  D.  L.  Hower.  Much  interest 
was  manifested,  excellent  papers  were  pre- 
pared, and  lasting  lessons  of  patriotism  in- 
spired. Some  of  the  best  papers  on  local 
history  will  be  printed  in  tne  Honesdale 
papers. 

Wyoming— Supt.  Jarvis  :  Local  institutes 
were  held  during  March  at  Beaumont, 
Meshoppen,  Factoryville,  and  Noxen.  Good 
programmes  were  carried  out  and  much  good 
was  done  in  arousing  enthusiasm.  I  am 
arranging  to  recommend  a  course  of  study 
for  our  county  schools.  Our  district  schools 
have  nearly  all  closed.  A  prize  contest  in 
elocution  was  held  at  Nicholson.  Miss 
Minnie  Burk  was  awarded  first  prize.  There 
will  be  a  Summer  Normal  session  of  ten 
weeks  at  Beaumont,  with  Prof.  David  Wiant 
as  manager.   It  promises  to  be  well  attended. 

Beaver  Falls — Supt.  Boak :  On  the 
evening  of  Feb.  18,  a  contest  was  held  be- 
tween the  Utopian  and  Philomathean  Liter- 
ary Societies  of  the  high  school.  An  ad- 
mission fee  was  charged,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds realized  100  new  singing  books  have 
been  purchased,  80  new  books  added  to  the 
library,  and  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
**  Review  of  Reviews."  The  Board  has 
placed  a  beautiful  new  book  case  in  the  high 
school. 

Bethlehem — Supt.  Twitmyer:  Dr.  Mar- 
ion D.  Learned,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
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versity,  lectured  to  our  people  on  "The 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania/'  This  lecture 
was  attended  by  our  most  influential  peo- 
ple, and  was  very  greatlv  appreciatea  by 
all.  Dr.  Learned  succeeded  in  creating  a 
desire  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  and  its  literature,  and  in  correct- 
ing many  erroneous  notions  concerning  the 
''Pennsylvania  Dutch."  At  its  last  meet- 
ing our  Board  decided  that  the  interests  of 
our  schools  would  be  best  served  by  holding 
a  teachers'  institute  separate  from  the 
County  Institute.  The  Superintendent  was 
authorized  to  make  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  institute,  which  will  be 
held  the  week  of  Oct.  17-21. 

CARUSi^E—Supt.  Shearer :  The  intermedi- 
ate school,  taugnt  by  Miss  Laura  Ziegler, 
contributed  %\  to  the  Cuban  relief  fund; 
secondary,  Miss  Annie  M.  Halbach  teacher, 
|io  ;  and  secondary.  Miss  Minnie  Liggett 
teacher,  |ii.  Through  a  penny  collection 
lifted  in  all  the  schools,  |3i  were  raised  to 
aid  in  starting  the  Washington  National 
University  movement.  March  1 7th  the  high 
school  boys  desired  to  run  up  a  Cuban  flag 
underneath  the  U.  S.  flag,  but  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  delay  it  until  Congress  should 
take  action.  The  observance  of  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  was  general  in  all  our  schools. 
Schools  beinfif  closed  on  the  22d,  the  exer- 
cises were  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  Principal  Eckels  of  the  Shippens- 
burg  Normal  School,  came  down  and  made 
two  excellent  addresses  on  Washington — the 
first  at  the  colored  High  School,  and  the 
second  at  the  white  High  School.  The 
colored  G.  A.  R.  turned  out  in  a  body  at  the 
former.  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  Supt.  of  the 
Indian  Training^  School,  presented  the  Pom- 
fret  St.  School  with  a  flag,  through  the 
P.  O.  S.  of  A.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
Bosler  Memorial  Hall.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Hon.  B.  K.  Spangler,  G.  B.  Mills, 
Esq.,  C.  Basehore,  Esq.,  and  others. 

DuNMORE — Supt.  Bovard :  A  local  insti- 
tute was  held  March  J9th.  It  was  well  at- 
tended and  much  interest  was  manifested. 
Principal  Geo.  P.  Bible,  of  the  Stroudsburg 
Normal  School,  was  present  and  gave  an 
interesting  talk.  Supt.  George  Howell,  of 
Scranton,  gave  an  excellent  talk  on  ''Geo- 
graphy. ' '  Local  talent  filled  the  rest  of  the 
time  of  the  sessions. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Cleaver:  The  educa- 
tional advantaees  have  been  much  increased 
in  our  borough  \>y  the  completion  of  the 
new  high  school  buildine.  The  high  school 
numbers  loo  pupils.  The  building  is  two 
stories  in  height.  The  first  floor  contains 
four  rooms  31x25  feet,  cloak  rooms,  library, 
and  Superintendent's  office.  The  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  will  be  used  for  grammar 
grade  work.  They  are  at  present  unoccu- 
pied. The  second  floor  will  be  used  by  the 
nigh  school;  the  study  hall  is  49x71  feet; 
there  are  two  cloak  rooms  and  four  class 
rooms.  The  building  is  heated  and  venti- 
lated by  the  Smead  &  Wills  system.    Mr. 


W.  K.  Myten  was  the  architect.  Two  new 
or  additional  primary  schools  were  formed 
when  the  high  school,  bv  vacating  their 
old  rooms,  gave  us  enough  room  for  more 
schools.  Tne  pupils  forming  these  schools 
had  been  attending  school  but  one-halt  the 
time.  In  school  work  we  are  emphasizing 
spelling.  For  the  remainder  of  the  term 
every  hoy  and  girl  in  the  primary  grade  or 
high  school  must  take  spelling. 

JoHNSTOWN—Supt.  Berkey :  Miss  Jennie 
Murray,  one  of  our  regular  teachers,  died 
February  22^^  of  a  complication  of  diseases 
superinduced  by  an  attack  of  la  g^ppe. 
She  had  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  city 
since  its  organization,  and  previously  in 
Conemau^h  borough — altogetner  a  contin- 
uous service  of  14  years.  She  was  a  faithful, 
conscientious  teacher,  and  her  death  is 
deeply  deplored  by  her  many  friends,  in- 
cluding the  whole  body  of  directors  and 
teachers. 

NANTicoKE--Supt.  Griffiths :  The  teach- 
ers meet  twice  a  month.  We  found  it  im- 
possible to  enforce  the  compulsory  law  with- 
out an  attendance  officer;  hence  such  an 
officer  was  appointed  by  the  Board. 

Oil.  City— Supt.  Babcock :  We  are  ex- 
pecting to  build  a  new  High  School  this 
year.  The  Board  has  purchased  a  lot  for 
the  purpose,  costing  $9000. 

Radnor  Twp.— Supt.  Wilson:  At  onr 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  teachers  the 
subject  of  discussion  was  **  English." 
Papers  were  read  and  discussed  on  language, 
grammar,  composition,  reading,  and  elocu- 
tion. The  board  of  directors  appropriated 
fifty  dollars  for  apparatus  for  g3rmnasium. 

SHARON—Supt.  McLaughry:  Our  teachers 
are  meeting  every  Monday  evening  for  pro- 
fessional improvement.  They  are  studying 
**  Psychology  in  Education,'*  and  papers  on 
different  topics  are  read  at  each  meeting. 

Shenandoah— Supt.  Cooper :  On  Febru- 
ary 17,  the  schools  held  a  charity  entertain- 
ment and  cleared  about  $300.  This  sum  has 
been  spent  in  purchasing  shoes  and  clothing 
for  our  needy  school  chfldren. 

SuNBURY— Supt.  Oberdorf:  The  fourth 
month  of  the  school  year  ended  with  a  record 
for  attendance  that  has  not  been  equaled 
since  we  became  an  independent  district. 
The  average  percentage  of  all  the  schools 
was  nearly  97  ;  of  the  grammar  department, 
98;  and  of  the  high  school,  99.  Over  700 
pupils  are  in  attendance  in  the  new  build- 
ing. This  building,  heated  and  ventilated 
bv  the  Peck-Williamson  system,  is  one  of 
the  best  arranged,  heated,  and  lighted  build- 
ings in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  Board 
has  appointed  a  truant  officer,  who  is  paid 
25  cents  for  each  pupil  reported  to  him, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  truants  are 
placed  in  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 
In  this  way,  at  a  very  small  expense,  we 
have  an  officer  who  by  his  promptness  and 
vigilance  has  reduced  truancy  almost  to 
zero.  School  work  to  date  has  been  quite 
satisfactory,  and  present  indications  point 
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to  a  very  successful  year.  There  are  forty- 
four  students  in  the  present  senior  class — 
the  largest  in  the  histonr  of  the  high  school. 
After  June  ist  our  school  board  will  consist  of 
eighteen  members  (two  from  each  ward),  in- 
stead of  twenty-seven  as  at  present.  The 
two  societies  of  the  high  school — Philo- 
xnathean  and  Belles  Lettres — are  both  doine 
c^ood  work  in  composition,  declamation  and 
debate.  They  have  their  own  officers  and 
•conduct  their  own  meetings,  although  under 
proper  supervision. 

Tyrone— Supt.  Kaufl&nan :  A  Commer- 
cial Department  has  been  organized.  Prof. 
O,  S.  McClure,  of  Carlisle,  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  same.  Mr.  H.  M.  Sausser,  of 
Tyrone,  a  practical  and  successful  stenog- 
rapher, was  given  charge  of  the  short-hand 
department.  Forty-two  pupils  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  commercial  school.  Pupils 
and  patrons  are  enthusiastic  in  their  com- 
xnenaations  of  the  course.  Penmanship  is 
xuuch  improved  in  all  the  schools.  The  new 
piano  purchased  by  the  high  school  affords 
the  pupils  much  enjoyment  and  gives  gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

Wilkbs-Barre  —  Supt.  Coughlin:  We 
liave  had  an  evening  hieh  school  for  boys 
open  during  the  year.  There  are  about  forty 
boys  in  attendance.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Board  to  keep  this  school  open  the  same 
number  of  months  as  the  day  schools,  pro- 
vided the  interest  and  attendance  should 
justify  it.  Our  board  has  decided  to  build  a 
new  grammar  school,  containing  twelve 
rooms. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  COMMISSIONED. 


Charles  J.  Boak  was  commissioned  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
January  7th,  1898,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
■of  J.  Y.  McKinney,  who  resigned  on  account 
of  ill  health. 

George  H.  Wilson  was  commissioned 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Radnor  town- 
ship, Delaware  county,  Pa.,  Dec.  i8tli,  1897. 


COI.LEGE  GRADUATES. 


The  following  State  Teachers*  Certificates 
have  recently  been  issued  to  College  gradu- 
ates: 

408.  Ira  W.  Klick,  Myerstown,  Lebanon 
county,  Muhlenberg  College,  Feb.  11,  1898. 

409.  Walter  Lefferts,  North  Wales,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Central  High  School,  Phil- 
adelphia, issued  Feb.  17,  i89i8. 

410.  Leno  William  Edwards,  Smith  Mill, 
Clearfield  county,  Lafayette  College,  issued 
Feb.  28,  1898. 

411.  John  F.  Bigler,  Franklin,  Venango 
county,  Grove  City  College,  issued  March 
3,  1898. 

412.  Eda  Augusta  Weiskotten,  Kutztown, 
Berks  county,  Thiel  College,  issued  March 
9,  1898. 


413.  Annie  Hughes  Reagle,  Braddock,  Al- 
legheny county,  Grove  City  College,  issued 
March  14,  1898. 

414.  John  Albert  Dufford,  Palmyra,  Port- 
age county,  Ohio,  Mount  Union  College, 
issued  April  6,  1898. 

415.  Harvey  W.  Metzler,  Sporting  Hill, 
Lancaster  county,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
college,  issued  April  7,  1898. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES 
Issued  since  the  Capitol  Buildiog  was  burned. 


No. 


Narat, 


P.  O.  Address. 


fiqKf5  Evei'tt  L  FuUer^cn  E^enver     .    + 

6mI7'J    M.  Ho^terter   .    DsnvUlfi  «    . 

Koj8"Niittcy  Gsrdnef,  .  'New  Costla 

8075 !  K  n  tf  S  tack  man  ^   *  " 

S030  Klb  Heiitlcy  ...  '* 

fio^i  ^f:t^e:a^et  K.  Buti.  *' 

»:»j3  M^ifk  P,  Wait,    . 

80,3  Irctia  V.  Dirt  .   .  '^ 

ee.1.4  M:ir^?ret  Mrkjn  ,  \  " 

feo^^  iM.ir£?rctH.i^chiclt:PDtt£tawn  , 

(kiij6  Mary  A.  Robcrti  .iNomstowii. 

Bo37!sueB.  Friii  .    ,    .  iPotlitown  , 

8038;  M    tmeSlarrett  . 

BC39' Helen  L.  Sh«niDQ.  '* 

%tv\<i .  M  ;i3r  y  r  1 0  tn  1 1 P  >oo '  Phi  ladel  phia  . 

Bo^i  JErliiji  W]cker*bani 


eo4aiCharieiW,  White. 
&04J.  Ida  S.  TraycT,   «    , 

8c45lLie]k  L  rtilion.  . 
8046  AknioC.  Hitik  . 
Bo47JSAlli«  Herkrote.  , 
Bq4ti  Georftc  H.  HaM  . 
B<H5;Wm.  F.  H^iUnan^ 
8*3503.  E.  Heilitian  . 


805 
8051 
8057 


Alice   V.  Kern 
Elmer  C.  KUiler  . 
Tillic  Mariii       ,    ^ 

i»t>e  C.  RichsiTd  . 
ahn  6.  Hitter  ,  . 
Ury  C.  Roih  .  , 
Orrvilk  J.  RUter 
805B;  Lewis  M  Stiyd*r. 
En:;  5^  I  Li  Ll  ie  W  a  rmk  essel . 
It  60  Mary  O.  Wtsvci^, 
8061  E mil] a  Uh  Wrida. 

8c.6|.C.  H.  Bltner  .  . 
So64]|CaiTJc  Uyerly  .  , 
So^^iG-eo.  W^  Glaj'sburn 
ao^^  Rthcccm  HitTkJrts. 
So6jiAji.  A.  Keen^r^  , 
Mis.  E.  LonE.  .  .  . 
8o6g  \\^\\it  McUcUand. 
a^7'5  Ewina  MtKelvey. 
iojj  W*  (J.  Siiior  *  y 
So73iS#»ra.  W*lt      ,    , 

8073  C:    E,  Wrifibt    . 

8074  Sadie  Barry  .  . 
Bo^5  Mary  E.  Brawn 
8076  ^taTy  BentZey  . 
S077  W,  M,  Boho  .    . 

8078  C    D   BtUiii.  .   . 

8079  S.  5h  Hroqltw*/ 
8qSo  David  Dick^an . 
Soi8i  Zc'ra  E.  Hunter 
a^Bj  C.  F.  McCorrokk. 
S0S3  Francuca  Mnier, 
Sc&^'LfiEic  Hutche^Hin. 
8oB5'Mary  Thompson^ 
80B6.  F^nitle  SwwBrt.  . 
&0S7  Anme  P.  Portmac 
So3?i  LUiie  Thoma*  .  . 
&089  N^initi^  L-  Hunti^r. 
8090  tCatharine  PawcrR. 
EcigijAtina  B.  Day 
B^^jlrda  L.  Daft  . 
3c93' Elii^tHMh  McClure 
&094  Loubji  Schmidt  . 
£c95  reiaitM.Rayoiond 
£09^  Hat  tie  IB.  Avery  . 
&r<?7  Amy  B*roeu,  . 
8096  i  Elii  Ab^hM .  Buaett 


Poitstown 

Lannd^k.    .  , 

PoitTiicwn  .  . 

Alltrifowci  »  . 

CataiauquB  . 

FogeUvtiic  .  . 

Alle[i.tDWD  .  . 

Walben  »  [  ! 
Guth's  SmtJon 
Coopcnbui^  . 
Lynbr^ille  .  , 
Bethkhem  ,    . 

Mcruntainirme 
;\Uenicitvo  .  , 
SlaiingiOD  .  . 
Lvhnport  ,  . 
AlburiLb  ,  .  . 
AJlcAtoim  .    . 

Ligfitikf  .   »   . 

SCDtidale.  ,  . 
livertntjre  .  , 
Gieen^buFg.   « 

LivenDore  .    . 

Ltmr 

Kulf&dale  .  . 
.  Gretn^burs  . 
AtmbriiS't  ^  . 
Sharop.  .  .  . 
UreenvtUt  h  , 
Oiter  Creek  , 
Mfrcrrn  H  .  , 
W^nh  .... 
Jamenitigiyn,  . 
Clark  .... 
hfaydale  .  .  . 
SbcakWvme. 
Greenville  ,  , 
Cuuboti  .  .  . 
Morih  Liberty 
Mercer  .  *  . 
Corrick  *  .  « 
Idlewood,  ,  , 
Wilmerdiua  . 
MclLettpDrt , 


EHe. 


County. 


Beaver  . 
Lebanon. 
Mdniour. 
Lawrence 


Montgom'ry 


Lehigh. 


June   7 


WestmoreI'd 


Mercei 


Allegheny 


Erie. 


Date. 
1897. 
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No. 


Name. 


8099'  FlorenceN .  Bassett 
8x00  Gertrude  £vaiu. 
8toi, Maria  S.  Farley 
8ioa  lane  W.  Flagg. 
8x03' Mary  G.  Flury.    . 
8104' Margaret  E.Frater 
8x05  Mary  Gillespie  . 
8x06,  Magdalene  Hay 
8 107' Celettia  J .  Herihey 
8ioit  Sarah  S.  Uubley  . 
8x09' Clara  Johannesen. 
8xio| Jennie  F.  Leo  .  . 
8xii|Sophie  G.  Leo . 
8119  AclaM.  Love.  . 
8xi3'Sue  Love    .  .   . 
81x4 1  Charlotte  Lutze 
8x15  Emma  Miller   . 
8xx6lHa'eM.Shabacker 
8xi7lLiilie  Shabacker 
81x8  Minnie  Shabacker. 
8ix9l£maia  £.  deay. 
8iao'Elliz'h  SemmeUnar. 
8iaxAdella  M.  Smith  . 
Sxaa  Marga't  A.Sierrett 
8i23!G«ttie  Taylor   .   . 
81241  Henrietta  Taylor. 
8xa5*lnez  M.  Torrey   . 
8xa6  May  Wallace    .  . 
8x27; Sadie  £.  Winkler. 
8128  Rosa  £.  Winschel 
8i2s|£mily  L.  Clark.  . 
8x30  An'e  L.Greenwood 
813X  Martha  McClure  . 
8139  Mary  £.Ramsden. 
8i33|£lizabeth  V.Smith 
8134  £m 'a  Teghtmeyer 
8x3s  George  £.  Marks. 
8136  H.  V.  B.  Garver. 
8i37|Mary  £.  BeU.  .   . 
8x38  Maud  Kennedy    . 
8139'A.  May  Tittle  . 
8x40'  Ida  M^  Martin  . 


8x4 

8x4a 

8x43 

8x44 

8x45 

8x46 

8x47 

8x48 

8x49 


Lou'a^ .  HeverUng 
Lyda  A.  Houck 

C.  A.  Boyer 

D.  W.  Ensminger. 
Frank  £.  Harts  . 
John  H.  Basehore, 
Seth  Light.  .  .  . 
Sarah  C.  Losh  .  . 
Harry  Truax. 


8x5^  Lewis  H.  Wible  . 
8x51  Ruben  R.  Sipe.  . 
8x52  Emma  J.  Geary  . 
8x53  Ida  B.  Wood.   .  . 

8154  Carrie  C.  Gibson. 

8155  Sadie  R.  Kay  .  . 

8156  AnnaSayresLarkin 
8x57  Anna  M.  Sloan.  . 
8158  Thos.P.  Mcintosh 

8160 
8161 
8162 
8163 
8164 
8165 
8x66 

8l6l 


I.B.Askv. 
Norman  Y.  Bish  . 
H.  C.  Mcintosh  . 
Emma  Beriel  Eeg. 
Irene  E.  Ringler  . 
Frances  A.  Kuhl. 
Frances  Kerstetter 
Roy  Roush  .   . 
Mabel  M.Scott 
Carrie  A.  Nolph 


8169  Alice  Lovelass  . 
8x70  Elizabeth  Clelland. 

8171  Moliie  C.  Chilcote 

8172  George  H.  Steele. 

8173  L.  E.  Boyer.   .  . 

8174  Mary  E.  Catell.  . 
6x7s 'Jennie  Spangler  . 
81 76.  Nettle  MacI>onald 


8177 
8x78 
8179 
8x80 
8181 
8182 
8183 
8x84 
8185 
8186 
8187 
81 8» 
8189 
8x90 


Nellie  M.  Kogan . 
Emma  S.  Benner. 
S.  Emily  Bishop  . 
Laura  M.  Brown. 
Lucie  Overfield.  . 
C.  Velma  Wieand. 
Stella  S.  Tones  .  . 
Lillie  S.  Deemer  . 
Oliver  J.  Smith.  . 
Harry  J.  Ivey  .  . 
Milton  £.  Kice.  . 
A.  A.  Miller.  .  . 
Clant  E.  Motte.  . 
Celia  A.  Nallen.  . 


P.O.  Address. 


Erie. 


Chester  City 


Middletown 
Wlconikco . 
Middletown 
Harrisburg. 


Annville  .  . 

Coheva   .  . 

Lebanon .  . 

Cleona.    .  . 
«< 

Palmyra  .  . 
Annville  .  . 
Avon   .  .  . 
Duncannon 
Enid.   ... 
McConnellsburg 
HarrisonviUe. 
Ridgway. 
«« 

Thurlow'. 


Media.  . 
Franklin . 


Cooperstown, 
Lewisburg . 
Mifilinburg. 

Lewisburg . 
Mifflinburg. 
BrookviUe  . 
Cool  Spring 
Russell.  .  . 
Warren   .  . 
Rockh  ill  Furnace 
Huntingdon 
lames  Creek 
Lehighton  . 
Kelayres.Sch, 
South  Easton, 


Bethlehem  . 


Pen    Argyl 
Bethlehem  . 

Belvidere,  N 
Raubsville  . 
Coffectown. 
Nazareth.  . 
Glcnbum.  . 
Minooka. 


County. 


Erie. 


Delaware. 


Dauphin 


Lebanon 


Perry  . 
Fulton. 


Elk 

Delaware. 
«i 
«< 

Venango 

(« 

«« 

«« 
Union 


Jefferson 

Warren 

Huntingdon 

«< 
Carbon   .  . 

Nortbamp*n 


Lackawanna 


Date. 
X897. 


Jul^ 


No.  I 


P.  U.  Adiiias. 


8191' J.  J>.   Hippie.      .    ,    JohOAEDITD.      ,     . 

8152  P    H.  Mihaffey  .  '*  .    .   , 

gi9j;MiUonM.Thoni«|  "         ... 

8194  Ksite  Higson.    ,  '*  .    .    ^ 

8195  MenDu  Mc^fll1kn 'AUooiiA.BIatr  Co 
8199  E^iie  C  Harkins  .  Lancaster  .  ^  . 
8197  l>elUWcbb  .  .  .  (Ring's  Bridge  . 
8x98  C,  RebtccaSkiles.liiahaburyK  .  .  . 
8199  JSlinnk  E.  ReirL  .  jCambridge.  .  . 
891:.f;»^f.  ElJa  Emery.  ,  JLancasttr  ,  .  , 
820]  Annie  L,  l^tntfleyiSDudciabiirg  .  . 
Sao?  Cora  S,  in|;raiD,  n  'Sir^i^burff  .  .  . 
8aoj  AnnicD  ^rCautcy  Columhta  .  .  , 
8304  TC  Rcddig  ,  iLifhTPia,  .  .  . 
8ao<i  C.  W.  Faslnacht  .  Kcading^'ki  co 
gaq&,ERiin:i  Kupert .  .  I'Wcsi  Frcctlotu  . 
8307;  P.  S.  Space    .    .      |Nflw  Betlilehem. 


SsdS  Nancy  L  Smhh  . 
S909|Aniite  M.  Wnlker. 
Saici  Kintni  L  H^iynan 
83ii'KaTe  A  DiLlcr.  , 
87j2ll!:iiLimbcih  Sw^ni, 
Hjt3|Hiirfy  A.  Buctier. 

Qji^'j    tl.  Harpsicr.    , 
SfitiijJoscpK  L,  Gardner 
gjiy'Amitiou  I.  Hii?ei 
SsiS'W.  ti.  Liinbcit.   . 
aJi9;MJ1le  F   SmiLh    . 
8ia^^  L.  W.  Muster  .   . 
BsaitViitk  M.  Snook.  . 
&?3a  ^|.  L.   Ii(.<AE.1nnd.  , 
&x/3['l  hos  H  Gn  i^bfthcT 
&i2  4,Genev'y«!  Hofftrum 
8335!  S.  M,  WKiinier   . 
8336|M^riha  H. Mot  row 


St.  Pcicrsburg  . 
NewvJUe.  .  ,  . 
Carlisle   .... 

Mechfltiicsburf, 
Salem  Church  , 
RdidoIio  .... 
Fen  Mdtilda.  . 
J-ioward  .  ,  .  . 
Madisiinburg,  . 
Kebenburg  ,  . 
ikUcfonie  .  .  . 
Slate  College.  . 
Philip&biirg  *  . 
Ltncolc  Falls.  , 
Dtuhore  .   ,   . 

Clatiott,  Cla'a  co 
i  lonesla. 
Gitii^es.    . 
Farm  ini^tonvi  lie. 
Auilin. 
CD&tella 


CcniTC. 


3337lJd!i  F.  Hiim«:!>m  . 
Si^ajMary  A,  Ciose. 
8229;Sar3.  Porter   .    . 

i^jtiArihur  MarE.^hncr.'Ruuiette  ,   , 
8?33  Michael  A.  Ryan    Mahanoy  City. 

8» J  3 '  I'h  OS .  C .  C  ohd  ron. .'  H  ran  c  b  Dale  .  . 

83j4iUitjrii  L  Perry.   .   Mahaooy  Ciiy  . 

813s  Lure[]2o::^iri(.kland  Oxford.    .    .   .  . 

8^36  Narc'^aThornburv  Marshalioti    ,  . 

i337'SMlLie  M,  Ross  .   .  jCi^H^mer     .    ^  . 

8338{Ekizali'h  ChrU(nan|Wcsi  Chester  . 

S33g|Melli£  (1.  Wilson  .  ISchuylkdl  .   .  . 
8:140  Ade'de  Woodward  .W  t  n  Chester 

8241  Emma  W.  WtisleriTablet     .   .    .  . 

8?4s!  Laura  K.  L'ckcr.  .  iCcdArvitie      .  . 

S»43  Florence  Miictiell,  Aleppo.   .   .    .  . 

8344'Aniiic  M    lio^e.  .    Uak  Forest.    ,  . 

834.;  M.  A.  Wood  .   .   .Wind  Hidfic  . 

8746  Ji:^ssie  Sim  on  ion   .    W'aynesburE  ,  . 
8247  Wii  Ncel   .   .    .   .  IR ice S  Landing. 

8»4£  Hart  (Jburcb,        .    kofCTSvilk.   ,  . 

8*451  (jcoT£e  S-  Vod*rsJWajirte$burg  .  . 


Oak  Forest 

;  Ueep  Valley  .   . 

Wayiiesbuf^  .   * 


Sa^olC-  W.  Earnest 

8351  S,  T   L^mpbtll. 

Sa5?'Oi^a  E,  Rose.    . 

8353  iC.  L.  Gordon    . 

89^4  Mijlon   H.  FltvcK  . 

S355/r,    1.  Miicheli  .    , 

82^0  G.  E.  Livjngood  . 

S357'J.  E.  Stoops  .   ,   . 

8 a 5b  Asa  A.  Hug|j,ins  , 

89^91  K'rank  CJobnson. 

8j6o  B    H,  Chri^tncr    . 

8a6i  I  Charles  H    Jaco  . 

8362  'i'bom^j*  J.  Moyer, 

8a63iLotLa  D.  Rtynold* 

8364  Ma  IC  £    l^lcr  .   . 

8a6|il  Eleanor  WHiJmes 

8266  WilJiEtni  H.  tlrowi!  New  Fiaven 

8^67' R.  M.  CarnJl  .    .  'UnionLown,    . 

Batk  y\L>i^nQv  McUiniy  Brown*villc    . 

8?69  J^L-iil  S  Ntwct»oicr|lJ;iFingcr.   ,    . 

897a, H.  D.  Vrin  Dine  .    D^nviile,    .    . 

817 1  Jobn  Long.    .   ,    .  Moor!;bijrg. 

Szja  Antia  iM  .  Ycrnck. 

8^73  KachdA  Giiodall 

S^74'Aiia  R.  Lowrie„ 

8375  H<;ltn  L4i:jwric   . 

8776  EnLnbaM>cE4'«n 

8377  Mrir^ii'^i  MuLwtn 

8378  E.  F,  Rmtsht.    .   . 
8j7g,Einma  M.  lloyte  . 


Neitic  Hill.  .  . 

DkvistQwn.  ,  . 

Kirby  .    .    .  .  . 

Fouii  Marion  . 

NormalviUe  ,  . 

Moyer.    ,  ,  .  - 

UmontDVD,  .  . 


PitiftVg.AlFy  CO 
MilUb^ro.W'nco 


Danvilk  . 


islrawb" 


:l 


TV  Ridge 


8j£v  J,  S.  Poller 
81S1E    E.  b.ch;*rffer   . 
8183  Xachel  MctUllip. 


Mount  Jeweu 
Kane  .... 
Bradford.    ,   , 


Gobeenvllle  . 
Brick  Church 
Leechburg  . 


Cambria 


LancasiiT 


Clarion  . 
Cumberland 


SuUJmn 

Forol 
Tioga 
Potter 

SehuylkiU 

Cheiier 


Greene, 


Fayette 


MontotiT. 


McKcu . 


Artaitraiig 
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Ko. 


8383 
8a84 
8a85 
8386 
8387 


8390 
839. 
8399 
8393 
8*94 
8*95 
8396 
8«97 
3398 

8«99 
83oo 
83oi 
83o9 
£3o3 
83o4 
83os 
83o6 
83o7 
83o8 

83o9 
83io 
83ii 
83ia 
8313 
83i4 
83i5 
83i6 
83i7 
83i8 
83 19 
8320 
83ai 

8329 

8393 
83a4 
8395 
8396 

8397 

8398 
83a9 
8330 
8331 
8339 
83J3 
8334 
8335 
8i36 
8337 
8338 

8339 
8340 
8341 
8349 
8343 
8344 
8345 
8346 

834i 
8349 
83so 
8351 
833a 

8^53 
8354 

8355 
8356 

8357 
835& 
8359 
836o 
836 1 
8363 
8363 
8364 
8365 
8366 


Name. 


Ada  Jack  .... 
Isabel  Gallagher . 
Lizcie  McGeary  .* 
M  i  nerva  Alexander 

E.  E.  Bratton  .  . 
I.J.Coffey  .  .  . 
V  ida  Comely .  .  . 
Orrie  O.  Dotts  .  . 
L.  W.GreUt.  .  . 
Adda  B.  Harper  . 
H.  L.  Kirks  .  .  . 
M.  F.  Long  .  .  . 
Libbie  Lansberg  . 
IdaLytle  .... 
Edith  Lytle  .  .  . 
Geo.  U.  Millward 
Je&sie  M.  Mitchell 
UtiaMitcheU  .  . 
May  MacFarlane. 
Libbie  McNeel. 
W.M.  Newell.  . 
H.  M.  Pent*.  .  . 
Lila  Reams  .  .  . 
Lola  Stage.  .  .  . 
Ralph  Surr  .  .  . 
Eva  Stitt.  .  .  . 
Reb'ca  Sunderland 
L.  H.  Schoch  .  . 
Heistcr  C.  Sharp. 
Elizabeth  Barton. 
Nellie  Jackson,  . 
Mary  E.McConnel 
Eiizab'ihC.McCoy 
Blanche  Sturgeon. 
John  H.  Heiinen. 

F.  M.  Ebcrly  .  . 
L.  B.  Stoudnour . 

LE.  Lang.  .  .  . 
uia  Hillman.  . 
Annie  L.  Krider . 
Mary  F.  Miller  .  . 
Geo.  R.  Uokinger. 
Kate  Campbell.  . 
E.  UUianMcCarty 
Am*ndaBoudcman 
Ellis  E.  Boudeman 
A^  L.  Pepperman. 
L  J.Ullmer.  .  . 
Tillic  R.  Flack.  . 
Ella  Ullmer  .  .  . 
Lou  Tate   .... 

C.  F.  Bidelspacher 
Mertie  E.  Crist.  . 
Alice  Uehrie.  .  . 
Mary  J.  Stouffer  . 
Florence  M.  Gwin 
Mary  G.  Ross  .  . 
H.  D.  Swanger.  . 

G.  B.  Lear.  .  .  . 
John  E.  Fortna  . 
Sallie  L.  Kurtz.  . 
B.  C.  Kadel  .  .  . 
E  B.  Gunder  .  . 
H.  E.  Snyder   .  . 

D.  R.  Ebersole.  . 
G.  J.  Woodbum  . 
Marga't  E.Dickey 
Lulu  Dowler.  .  . 
N.  A.  Young.  .  . 
Annie  Hanlon  .  . 
Sadie  R.  Fulton  . 
Etu  M.  Post.  .  . 
William  W.Pees  . 
U.  G.  Duvall.  .  . 
Earnest  Young.  . 
Elizabeth  Gilmore 
Carrie  Welsh.   .   . 

D.  Miles  Walter . 

E.  S.  Ling.    .  .  . 
CharlesH.Pittman 
Viola  V.Rose  . 
S.  .M   Freet  .  . 
Edythe  P.  MiUer. 
D.  F.  Fisher 


P.  O.  Address. 


8367'c.  H.  Wolford  .  . 
83681  David  H.  Bryan. 
8369!Sadie  Campbell  . 
8370' W.  P.  Day. 


8371 
8379 
8373 
8374 


Lida  K.  Lepley 
L.  E.  Christley. 
Fornia  Adams  . 
AUred  J.  McClow. 


Ford  City  .  . 
Kittanning.  . 
Slate  Lick .  . 
Madera  .  .  . 
Coalport.  .  . 
West  Decatur 
Madera  .  .  . 
Osceola  Mills. 
(« 

Houtzdale  .  . 
Kylertown.  . 
Olanta.  .  .  . 
Peale.  .  .  . 
Lumber  City. 
Curwensville. 
Smithes  Mills. 
WoodUnd  .  . 
Clearfield  .  . 
Utahville  .  . 
Ansonville.  . 
Winterburn.  . 
Glen  Hope.  . 
Luthersburg  . 
Clearfield  .  . 
Woodland.  . 
Madera  .  .  . 
McGee's  Mills 
DuBois.  .  . 
Jenningsville. 
Beaver  Falls  . 

W.  Bridgewater 
Rochester .  . 
Beaver  Falls . 
Altoona .  .  . 
Woodbury.  . 
Altoona  .  .  . 
Williamsburg 
Hollidaysburg 
Altoona  .  .  . 
Frankstown  . 
Clover  Creek. 
Linden.  .  .  . 
Muncy.  .  .  • 
Unityville  .    . 

Lanyville  .  . 
Hepburn.  .  . 
Lairdsville.  . 
Salladasburg. 
Allenwood .  . 
Hepburn.  .  . 
Lairdsville.  . 
Altoona  .  .  . 
Hollidaysburg 
Altoona  .   .  . 

Lurgan  .  .  . 
Shady  Grove. 
Lurgan  .  .  . 
Scotland.  .  . 
Fayelteville  . 
Tomstown.  . 

^uincy   .  .  . 

tonehenge.  . 
Clayviile.   .  . 

Wilna.  ;  !  \ 
Washington  . 
Monongahela 
Washington  . 
Good  Intent . 
Washington  . 
Atchison.  .  . 
Taylortown  . 
Washington  . 
Gretna.  .  .  . 
Hopewell  .  . 
Bedford  .  .  . 
Clearville  .  . 
CumberMValley 
Rainsburg  . 
Hyndmui  .  . 
Everett  .  .  . 
Slippery  Rock 
Sarversville  . 
Great  Belt .  . 
KamsCity.  . 
Prospect.  .  . 
Moniteau  .  . 
Paxnios  .  .  . 
Shamoldn  .  . 


Armstrong 
Clearfield 


County. 


Wyoming 
Beaver. 


Blair. 


Lycoming 


BUir. 


Franklin, 


Washington 


July 


Bedford 


Butler . 


Northumb'd 


Date. 
1897. 


N&, 


Name. 


Maine  I.  Rigney  . 

Liljiar,  Grove,   .   . 

Jcjrd<an  I .  Fox    .    . 

^^niurl  P  Dieuich 

S,  G.  ?milh   ,    . 

Joseph  be  Liiley, 

Anieiift  L^her   .    . 

(.otiie  E.  Ticl  .    . 

Eliza  Ftjoie    .    .    . 

Msiry  E.  ReddJiie. 

Sciphna  M.  Kr^nk. 

Kljjr«bcth  Kdlcr  . 

t-' H  ral  mc  L  ;!i  Lh  v^  Dod 

M;inf-  A.  Snyder  . 

Annie  L.  LafTerly, 

Girtriidc  E,  CoJi  . 

Annie  E,  Fawers. 

FWence  Burdect. 

ALma  M.  Hatteli, 

Annie  F.  Ejikink  . 

Annie  Highly    .    + 

l-outse  C  Mnntc. 
^  M^rv  McMahon  , 
igSlKmh^i'nt  Mjitoitey 
ly/j'MJjtichL-  L.  KIpp  , 

ji .  LilLjauL  Ali:^4'^ggaii 

iO?  I  Annie  K.  Hus(he». 

,03  F.mma  I.  t  louse  + 

.04  KclLc  W.  Jlillsoti. 

iog  KaibaTiite  RHays 

,c6  Mary  CnnniTi:g ham 

,7  Bridjz*iC,  Coil  nelly 

A  KkiijibeLh  UiLksDn 

09  M^iry  J,  Watkcr. 

I  c  Al  Lc  tf  1^  uff  Fair  m  ark 

I  EliEft  C  Harlcy  . 

1  Annie  Rednnus  + 

3,  M.irg,9rct  Ktlcjjcr. 

4  Neiiit  (J.  Tiylor  * 

5  Jubtinna  Dccly.    . 

6  Annie  Mackcniie, 

7  Lovc(i*y  Pi^Tty.  . 
S  Ann&L.  Holmes  , 
^  Albertji  DylUy  .  . 
ig  Gertrude  Ciain  .    , 

Lurie  At?^nts.  .  . 

M.  An^.e  Keed    , 

Alice  M.  Uwfni  . 

Cot  it  Metier,    .    , 

Belle  Boal .... 

G.  W.  Hamlin  .    . 

Gertrude  B<nneit. 

S.  Reed  B-nneit  . 

79  Grjcc  M.  Ciilp.    , 

Gror^e  M,  AJliEon 

Gertrude  AlLinon  . 

H.  W.  Bbck,    .  . 

A.  M.  Ij^iron    ,   « 

J,  C-  Buchiin-in    . 

I.L  M.  Lolcman.    ^ 

36  l^hcria  Cr^i^iiwdl  . 

7  MdTte  L.  Ebfich   . 

,3  Ann^i  R    M4rnh;iU 

19  E .  K  ay  McC  oa  En  ic  k 

o  A.  M  .  Moiroi*  .    , 

(I  I.    H.  Rhine.    ,    . 

u  Kmnia  Kudlcey.    . 

3  E^  A.  Coulter    ,    n 

4>  Annj.  L.  W  ilson  . 

5  Martha  MatLhews. 

,6  Auric  M.  [f^vnns. 

7{  Lillian  McKee  ,   , 

,48  Margaret  L.Druln 

i9l]s4ihcita  Nf'''nian.yr 

iO  Agnr^C  Atarahuu 

ji  'johh  P.  GfbboBS  . 

a,F.  M.Srouh  .    .    . 

tiKnima  Hbtyer^  .   . 

4'J.J    Kfuifh    ,    .   , 

^  IJeoTHC  P.  KhiE^- 

i6  W .  1  had.  Jsuvrfer, 

7  IhomAJi  Er  HyfT  . 

si,W.  i.,  HoucL    .    . 

,^  K-ithannc  Horton. 

6j  Juhn  Campbell    r 

61  Ida  GrAve  Kimball 

63  Areia  G^lHHiiTi  .    . 

.fi;3  K.  U.  GeronLd  .    . 

^4  Martha  W^l^txibin. 

63  Ahna  M    I'utile,  , 

&6  C^iroUnc  E.  Lyiich 


F.  O,  Address. 


Shorn  okin  «  » 
Chillin^iuaque 
Mi^ERiin.  ,   . 

Lcck  Kill    .    . 
Hall*t*:ad  .  , 
\lontrose    »   . 
Hickory  Grove, 
New  ML] lord 
Mouirojie    , 
Fiit^bLLff;,  , 
Ml,  Oliver, 
Piitfaburg,  . 


Cachrar^ion  « 

CcnirevUlt.  . 

McAdville  .  » 

Mosiertown  . 

Cochranion  . 

'Fownville  ,  , 

Espyville   .  . 

Sugar  Creek  , 
Homer  City  . 
Indiana  .  .  . 
Shelve  la  .  .  . 
Black  Litk.  , 
Plumvilie  .  . 
Clprk^burgr  . 
Spruce.  «  «  ^ 
Silii-b^irg  ,  . 
FbeneierH  ,  + 
ATiti:i£h  .  .  . 
Plumvllle  .  , 
Hriish  Vaiky. 
Miicheirs  Mills. 
Dsnvlllc.  . 
Allegheny  Cityn 


Si^te  Run  .  . 
Avoca  .  .  t  . 
Plains  .  .  .  - 
Aliquippa  ,  « 
VV,Leha'ii,Zii(J.co 
DilUburg    .   * 

Glen  Rock  ,  \ 
FrveburK  ,  . 
flffwick  .  ,  , 
Job's  Comtr* 
FaiL  Charle&ion, 
We^tfidd 

East  SmilbJield, 
Atherk5,   .   . 
Burlington. 
Aiheaii.   .   , 


NoTthumb^d 


^usqueha'na 


AJlcgheny 


County. 


Crawford. 


Iridta 


MoniGUT, 
Alkghcny 


Potter  . 

Luiemt 

Beaver. 
Cambria, 
York.  , 


Snyder, 

Cdnttibti. 

Tioga. 


Bradrord. 


Date. 
1897. 


July  93 
•    84 


«4 
36 
36 
a6 
»6 
•6 
96 

86 

a6 

96' 

a6 
96 
96 
96 
36 
96 
36' 

96^ 

96 
96 

96 
36 

86^ 

s6 

36- 

96 

afr 

a6 
96 
96 
96 
s6 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 

96 

36 

96 


Aug. 


(« 

5 

« 

5 

«< 

5 

It 

5 

«« 

1 

«< 

6 

«« 

6 

«« 

»7 

Sept 

I 
8 

8 

«« 

** 

8 

(> 

16 

Oct. 

4 

Nov. 

X5 

*• 

«5 

15 

Dec 

.'1 

*« 

16 

«« 

16 

«* 

16 

HAHNEMANN 


Medical  College 
and  Hosipial 

of  Chicago 
The  Largept  and  Beat  EquipiMd  Medical 
CoUege  in  the  World. 
The  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Season  opens  September  14, 1898. 
The  College  curriculum  embraces  the  following  features : 
z.  A  Four-Years*  Graded  Collegiate  Course. 
9.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Clinical  Instruction  by  the  Col- 
lege  Staff. 

3.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub-Clinics  each  and 
erery  weeic  of  the  Season. 


4.  During  the  Year  Ending  April  z.  Z897,  there  were  Treated 
*ie  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our  own  staff.  39,8<4  cases. 

5.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  in  Thoroughly  Equipped 


in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our  own  staff.  39,854  cases. 

5.  Actual  L  •  -  -       .     »--  i.     ^    .     ^ 

Laborateries. 

For  announcement  and  Sample  Copy  of  Qlnique,  address  the 
Registrar,  JOSEPH  P.  COBB,  M.  D..  C.  H.  VILAS,  M. 
D.,  Dean,  aSii-ia  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago.     9-6 


WANTED 


By  Old  Esublished  House— High  Grade  Man 
or  Woman,  good  Church  standing,  willing  to 
learn  our  business  then  to  act  as  Manager  and 
State  Correspondent  here.  Salary  $900.  En- 
A.  P.  T.  Elder,  Gen- 


close  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 

eral  Manager,  189  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

B.  W.  VAKDUZXN  OO9  Omoliuiatt.  O. 

BeatOradeOopperMAdTlnBBI  I  ft 
Sohool,  OoUego  A  GharohDBlBkV 
Founders  of   ZArsaat  Bell  in  Amwem, 


University  of  Micliigan= 


SUnnER  SCHOOL. 
JULY  6— AUGUST  18. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  leading  academic  studies; 
also  in  Law.  Engineering,  and  Photography.  For  full 
announcement  apply  to 

Chairman  E.  A.  LYHAN, 
IO-3  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


Teachers'  Review  Course. 

Thorough  Drill  and  questions  and  reading  in  re^ 
view  in  all  the  subjects  and  studies  in  which  teachers 
will  be  examined  for  any  grade  in  any  city  or  slate. 
Expenses  less  than  60  cents  a  week. 

Lewis  D.  SamfMon,  Diractor* 
CHAUTAUQUA  EXTENSION  PLAN  OP  EDUCATION. 
9-3  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Established  1855. 


FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMRL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Prindpal. 

Spring  and  Summer  session  of  14  weeks  will  begin 
Mondav,  March  28, 1898.  Fall  and  Winter  sessioii  of 
28  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  August  31, 1898. 

Students  admitted  at  any  time. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early. 

For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  addres  the 
Principal. 

Standard  American  Brand* 


TUdUitdUbk 

STEEL  PENS  •  •  . 

**  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pen 
you  are  using,  we  will  send  samples  of  our 
12  leading  patterns,  for  all  styles  of  writ- 
ingy  on  receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps." 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CX)^ 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N«  Y« 


TTT  A  TTfTTI^  ^  position  in  a  High  or  Normal  School 
WaINIJjU.  as  teacher  of  the  Commercial  Branches, 
History,  Civil  Government,  German,  Algebra,  Natural  and 
Mental  Philosophy.  References:  Dr.  J.  A.  Flickinger,  ProC 
J .  W.  Morrison,  Edinboro,  Pa. ;  Dr.  M.  G.  Benedict,  State 
College.    Address  C.  J.  MILLER,  CouDBitapoRT,  Pa.      i-zz 

4^  The  Pennsyl'raiila  District  Register 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rates  (^.50  by  ezpreas  or  $smo 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  desiring  it,  and  ranitdBf 
amonnt  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address, 

J.  P.  lIeCA8HET.lL«neast«c^  Pa. 

L 


Tim 


School  Journal 


>RGANOF 


iiJi 


m 


Vol.  46. 


JUNE,  1898. 


No.  12. 


THIS  charming  anecdote  is  told  of  Prof. 
D*Arcy  Thompson,  the  expert  sent 
by  England  to  investigate  the  seal  ques- 
tion. While  conducting  examinations  at 
an  English  university,  he  learned  that 
one  of  the  students  to  be  examined,  a 
young  woman  who  was  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  was  so  timid  and  nervous  that  it 
was  likely  she  would  not  do  herself  jus- 
tice, and  he  was  asked  to  make  allow- 
ances for  this.  Professor  Thompson 
asked  to  be  presented  to  her  before  the 
hour  for  the  examination,  and  after  meet- 
ing her  he  suggested  that,  as  they  had  a 
few  moments  at  their  disposal,  he  would 
be  pleased  to  have  her  show  him  about 
the  museum.  She  gladly  assented  to  this, 
and  they  spent  a  delightful  half  hour; 
when  the  dreaded  time  approached  the 
nervousness  of  the  young  woman  became 
apparent.  Finally,  she  summoned  cour- 
age to  ask  when  the  ordeal  would  take 
place.  Professor  Thompson  told  her  the 
dreaded  hour  was  over.  While  they  had 
sauntered  about  the  museum  he  had  put 
her  through  a  rigid  examination,  she  had 
answered  his  questions  brilliantly,  and 
she  received  her  degree. 

'*Ip  I  had  a  million  dollars  to  invest 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good/'  said  a 
great  philanthropist,  **  I  would  put  it  all 
into  rural  school  libraries."  More  than 
one-half  of  the  children  of  the  nation  are 
educated  in  the  rural  school  and  come 
from  rural  homes,  few  of  which  have 
suitable  books  for  the  young.  Good 
books  in  the  hands  of  these  children 
would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of 


the  country  schools.  They  would  create 
a  taste  for  good  literature  and  would  be 
the  best  fortification  against  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  bad  literature.  If  you  cannot  in- 
duce your  school  board  to  appropriate 
money  to  buy  a  library,  you  would  be 
justified  in  contriving  almost  any  honor- 
able expedient  in  securing  funds  for 
such  a  laudable  purpose.  A  recent  ex- 
change makes  some  good  suggestions  for 
arousing  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of 
the  library :  *  *  If  the  district  won*  t  buy  a 
library  for  the  school,  get  up  an  entertain- 
ment, have  a  social,  give  penny  readings, 
try  a  spelling  match  with  a  collection  an- 
nex, sell  eggs,  shovel  snow,  pile  wood, 
clean  schoolhouses,  do  janitor  work — in 
some  way  buy  a  few  good  and  interesting 
books  as  a  start  for  the  working  school 
library.  When  the  district  sees  what  a 
good  thing  it  is,  how  interested  in  it  the 
teacher  and  pupils  are.  it  will  not  be  very 
hard  work  to  get  a  library  established  and 
a  small  appropriation  for  if 

Oh,  the  waste  of  time  that  has  come 
from  mistaken  ideas  of  thoroughness ! 
The  common  notion  that  no  degree  of 
thoroughness  is  too  great  to  be  worth  the 
time  and  effort  required  to  attain  it,  is  a 
great  mistake.  There  is  often  serious 
waste  of  energy  caused  by  working  too 
long  for  mere  perfection  of  details.  An 
eminent  teacher  and  writer  on  pedagogy 
told  me  a  bit  of  his  experience  which 
well  illustrates  this  point.  He  was  a  boy 
taking  lessons  on  the  violin  from  a  cele- 
brated teacher.  At  the  end  of  one  of  his 
early  lessons,  he  was  much  dissatisfied 
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with  his  performance.  He  asked  his 
teacher  to  be  permitted  to  take  the  same 
exercise  again  for  the  next  lesson,  so  that 
he  might  learn  it  more  thoroughly;  but 
the  teacher  refused,  and  gave  a  harder 
exercise  for  the  next  time.  Again  the 
pupil's  performance  was  not  satisfactory 
to  himself,  and  again  he  asked  permission 
to  review.  But  no,  the  teacher  assigned 
a  still  harder  exercise  for  the  next  lesson. 
Finally,  after  a  course  of  these  exercises, 
growing  steadily  harder  and  harder  for 
each  lesson,  the  pupil  came  back  to  the 
earlier  exercises,  which  meanwhile  he 
had  not  been  permitted  to  review,  and 

?erformed  them  with  the  greatest  ease, 
^hen  he  perceived  that  reviews  of  those 
early  exercises  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  time.  Have  you  not  met  with  illustra- 
tions of  this  same  point  in  your  own  ex- 
perience ?  For  example,  if  the  child  in  a 
primary  school  is  required  to  write  the 
letter  i  repeatedly  until  he  has  filled  a 
whole  page,  are  not  the  last  letters  written 
rather  worse  than  the  first  ones  ?  Or  if, 
in  a  grammar  school,  the  pupil  is  required 
to  write  a  whole  page  from  the  same  copy 
in  his  copy-book,  are  not  the  last  lines  less 
carefully  done  than  the  first  ?  And  is  it 
not  a  mistaken  idea  of  thoroughness  that 
suggests  such  requirements  ? — Seaver. 

A  love  for  good  literature,  and  the  habit 
of  original  investigation,  cannot  be 
taught,  and  no  one  claims  it ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  every  child  can  be  helped  to 
discriminate  and  to  write  correctly.  If 
as  much  pains  should  be  taken  to  educate 
the  ordinary  dull  boy  or  girl  as  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Helen  Keller,  results  quite 
as  pronounced  might  be  exhibited.  After 
all,  the  one  absolute  need  is — culture  in 
the  teacher.  With  that,  and  with  that 
sort  of  hypnotism  which  is  contained  in 
all  earnest  feeling,  our  children  might  be 
taken  thiough  that  critical  period  when 
they  must  read,  and  will  read,  and  the 
question  rests  largely  with  the  teacher  as 
to  what  will  be  read. 


The  deposits  of  anthracite  are  found  in 
very  mountainous  regions.  The  diflFer- 
ence  between  the  hard  coal  and  what  are 
called  the  soft  coals  was  explained  to  me 
by  the  late  Professor  William  B.  Rogers. 
When  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face took  place  by  which  the  mountain 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  few  other 
parts  of  the  Carboniferous  series  were 
formed,  these  mountains  were  thrown  up, 


turned  over,  and  twisted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cause  the  materials  of  vegetable 
origin  of  which  coal  is  formed  to  become 
coked,  or  partly  coked,  under  extreme 
pressure.  It  is  due  to  that  pressure  and 
accompanying  heat  that  the  anthracite 
coals  are  hard  and  virtually  free  from 
bitumen;  while,  under  other  conditions, 
the  bituminous  or  semi-bituminous  coals 
are  soft  and  more  friable,  containing  more 
of  the  bituminous  element.  In  some  other 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  where  coal  is 
found,  the  so-called  brown  coals  and 
lignites  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
measure  of  heat  under  pressure  sufficient 
to  convert  them  into  true  coal. — Atkinson. 


As  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  to  love 
one  another,  so  the  whole  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  in- 
dividual, with  all  the  elements  of  the  en- 
vironment in  hand  during  the  process  of 
school  training;  in  other  words,  to  train 
up  the  child,  by  example  and  precept,  to 
lead  a  clean  life. 


Many  would-be  teachers  never  read  a 
school  journal  or  a  work  on  teaching. 
They  are  content  to  hear  pupils  recite,  in 
the  language  of  the  text-book,  the  text- 
book facts.  In  all  other  professions,  a 
library  of  standard  authors  is  indispens- 
able. The  average  lawyer  or  doctor 
spends  more  money  annually  for  pro- 
fessional books  than  the  average  teacher 
spends  in  a  life-time.  Many  teachers  do 
not  take  their  own  State  school  journal. 
Content  with  a  second-grade  certificate 
and  the  minimum  of  salary,  they  live  by 
sufferance  as  pensioners  upon  the  public 
school  fund.  The  hope  for  the  future  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  contented 
teachers  g^ows  smaller  and  smaller  year 
by  year. — Patrick. 


The  education  of  a  child  should  not  be 
considered  as  simply  fitting  him  for  mak- 
ing his  way  in  the  world,  but  should  aim 
to  develop  high  ideals  and  a  character 
full  of  nobility  and  force.  Preaching  and 
moralizing  will  not  do  this,  but  the  par- 
ent and  teacher  must  have  individuality 
and  character  of  the  right  kind  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  ideals  which  they 
wish  children  to  receive.  We  cannot  de- 
scribe the  effect  which  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, a  wonderful  piece  of  art,  or  a 
favorite  essay  has  upon  us,  but  that  effect 
is  none  the  less  real  and  helpful,  and  the 
teacher  who  can  suggest  the  good  and 
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beautiful  in  a  way  to  develop  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  bis  scholars  to  them  is  the  true 
educator.  Mathematics  and  the  exact 
sciences  are  not  to  be  underestimated  as 
a  part  of  school  training,  but  history  and 
literature  are  most  important  because 
through  the  lives  of  great  men  and  the 
individuality  of  authors  this  sensitiveness 
to  high  ideals  is  cultivated.  Lincoln  is 
one  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  American 
history,  second  only  to  Washington  him- 
self.—»^. /^  Gordy, 

You  cannot  grow  too  familiar  with  the' 
books  of  all  ages  which  have  in  them  the 
truest  humor,  for  the  truest  humor  is  the 
bloom  of  the  highest  life.  Read  George 
Eliot,  and  Thackeray,  and  above  all 
Shakespeare. — Phillips  Brooks, 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  said  to  a  young 
teacher,  **  Never  say  anything  to  a  child 
in  the  schoolroom  which  you  would  not 
be  willing  should  be  said  to  you  in  a  room 
full  of  your  peers.**  This  advice  was 
pondered  over  and  acted  upon,  and  the 
room  over  which  this  young  lady  presides 
has  an  air  of  refinement ;  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  work  in  its  wholesome  atmosphere. 
There  are  few  little  things  in  school 
management.  It  is  not  a  little  thing  to 
just  once  treat  a  little  child  unjustly.  It 
is  not  a  little  thing  to  be  unlovely  to  the 
children.  We  all  dread  and  fear,  says 
Bret  Harte,  the  judgments  of  children; 
and  disguise  it  as  we  may,  we  know  that 
their  judgment  is  a  true  one.  If  not 
carried  too  far  it  might  be  of  use  to  a 
teacher  to  ask  herself  when  some  child 
manifests  actual  ill-will  toward  her,  why 
it  is ;  and  a  lesson  in  psychology  and  in 
ethics  would  result,  which  might  be  vastly 
helpful  to  said  teacher. 

The  Brooklyn  Times  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  late  graduating 
class  in  a  Long  Island  high  school.  The 
criticism  leads  one  to  question  whether  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  give 
some  attention  at  least  to  the  personal 
habits  of  pupils  as  well  as  to  their 
scholarly  acquirements.  The  Times  says: 
'*  He  sat  in  a  semi- circle  of  graduates 
of  one  of  the  Long  Island  high  schools, 
the  end  man,  nearest  the  audience  and 
the  most  conspicuous  of  all.  There  was 
a  large  class,  and  most  of  its  members 
were  fully  entitled  to  the  popular  term, 
'sweet  ^irl    graduates.*    But   the   end 


man,  who  is  old  enough  to  know  better, 
spoiled  a  pretty  scene,  for  he  sat  during 
the  entire  delivery  of  the  commencement 
addresses  with  the  hand  nearest  the  audi- 
ence jammed  down  into  his  trousers* 
pocket,  one  foot  cocked  up,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  tough .  Even  when  the  whole 
class  stood  during  the  presentation  of  the 
diplomas  he  arose  with  his  right  hand 
still  in  his  pocket,  and  there  it  stayed 
until  the  affair  ended,  the  graduate  with 
the  habit  of  a  loafer  taking  his  diploma 
with  his  left  hand,  because  it  was  too 
much  trouble  to  remove  his  right  one 
from  that  pocket.  It  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  class  and  to  the  school.'* 


Why  take  funds  raised  by  pupils  to  put 
matting  into  the  schoolhouse,  paint  or 
kalsomine,  or  make  any  such  improve- 
ments ?  All  such  things  should  be  done 
by  the  district.  They  are  improvements 
which  at  best  are  only  temporary,  and  are 
not  distinguishable  enough  to  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  specially  obtained 
funds.  Let  such  money  go  into  fine  pic- 
tures, good  books  or  musical  instruments, 
which  can  be  long  pointed  to  as  the  result 
of  the  special  efforts.  A  school  board 
that  will  not  make  the  needed  improve- 
ments to  wall  or  floors  when  special  funds 
are  raised  for  decorations  and  books,  should 
be  turned  out,  and  a  new  one  chosen. 

Correction  is  a  noble  beast,  but  nag- 
ging is  the  meanest  horse  in  the  stable. . 
The  one  is  transformed  into  the  other  by 
the  potent  poison  of  selfishness.  Nag- 
ging is  admonition  soured.  Nagging  is 
correction  run  to  seed.  Admonition  is 
progressive,  nagging  is  stationary.  Ad- 
monition is  sympathetic,  nagging  is  ep;o- 
tistic.  Admonition  teaches,  nagging 
judges.  Admonition  graciously  leads, 
nagging  spitefully  pushes.  Admonition 
is  a  sagacious  St.  Bernard,  nagging  is 
a  snapping  poodle.  Admonition  produces 
reformation,  nagging  produces  only  ex- 
asperation. There  is  a  righteous  indig- 
nation which  is  a  teacher  of  righteous- 
ness ;  but  nagging  is  bom  of  unrighteous 
indignation.  Its  hidden  force  is  to  offend 
self-esteem.  It  is  often  our  duty  to  find 
fault,  but  it  is  more  often  our  duty  to 
stop  finding  fault.  To  cease  speaking  is 
as  great  an  art  as  the  art  of  speech. 

The  kind  of  man  (or  woman)  who  edu- 
cates is  the  test  of  the  kind  of  education 
given,  and  there  is,  properly,  no  other 
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test.  When  we  Americans  shall  have 
learned  to  believe  with  all  our  hearts  and 
with  all  the  strength  of  irresistible  con- 
viction that  a  true  teacher  is  a  more  im- 
portant, in  every  way  a  more  useful  sort 
of  man  than  a  great  railway  king,  or  pork 
butcher,  or  captain  of  industry,  or  grain 
buyer,  or  stock  manipulator,  we  shall 
have  begun  to  make  ourselves  capable  of 
perceiving  the  real  scope  of  public  school 
education. — Bishop  Spalding, 


•*  Our  teacher's  awful  sweet  when  the 
superintendent  comes  in,  or  when  we  have 
visitors,  but  she  makes  up  for  it  when  she 
gets  us  alone,"  said  a  sixth-year  boy. 
The  teacher  who  is  harsh  and  arbitrary 
and  fault-finding  when  alone  with  her 
school,  and  dulcet-toned  and  smiling  the 
moment  visitors  appear,  need  not  flatter 
herself  that  her  hypocrisy  is  unnoticed  by 
the  pupils.  The  little  critics  are  always 
alert,  and  usually  just. — Child  Study, 

Any  man  whose  life  is  a  revelation  of 
the  spirit  that  dwells  within  us  all,  will 
leave  a  void  in  our  hearts  when  he  dies. 
Such  a  man  was  Seidl,  one  of  the  world's 
most  renowned  conductors  of  orchestra. 
Colonel  Ingersoll  sent  the  following  beau- 
tiful tribute  in  the  form  of  a  despatch, 
which  was  read  at  his  funeral :  "In  the 
noon  and  zenith  of  his  career,  in  the  flush 
and  glory  of  success,  Anton  Seidl,  the 
greatest  orchestral  leader  of  all  time,  the 
perfect  interpreter  of  Wagner,  of  all  his 
subtlety  and  sympathy,  his  heroism  and 
grandeur,  his  intensity  and  limitless  pas- 
sion, his  wondrous  harmonies  that  tell  of 
"What  there  is  in  life,  and  touch  the  longing 
and  the  hopes  of  every  heart,  has  passed 
from  the  shores  of  sound  to  the  realms  of 
silence,  borne  by  the  mysterious  tide  that 
^ver  ebbs  but  never  flows.  All  moods 
twere  his.  Delicate  as  the  perfumes  of 
the  first  violet,  wild  as  the  storm,  he  knew 
the  music  of  all  sounds,  from  the  rustle 
of  leaves,  the  whisper  of  hidden  springs, 
to  the  voices  of  the  sea.  He  was  the 
master  of  music,  from  the  rhythmical 
strains  of  irresponsible  joy,  to  the  sob  of 
the  funeral  march.  He  stood  like  a  king 
with  his  sceptre  in  his  hand  and  we  knew 
that  every  tone  and  harmony  were  in  his 
brain,  every  passion  in  his  heart,  and 
yet  his  sculptured  face  was  as  calm,  as 
serene,  as  perfect  art.  He  mingled  his 
soul  with  the  music,  and  gave  his  heart  to 
the  enchanted  air.  He  appeared  to  have 
no  limitations,  no  walls,  no  change.    He 


seemed  to  follow  the  pathway  of  desire, 
and  the  marvelous  melodies,  the  sublime 
harmonies,  were  as  free  as  eagles  above 
the  clouds  with  outstretched  wings.  He 
educated,  refined,  and  gave  unspeakable 
joy  to  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  added  to  the  grace  and  glory  of  life. 
He  spoke  a  language  deeper,  more  poetic 
than  words — the  language  of  the  perfect, 
the  language  of  love  and  death." 


During  the  local  tax  campaign  we 
heard  men  professing  to  be  friends  of 
popular  education  protesting  with  indig- 
nation at  the  injustice  of  the  ballot  printed 
*  *  Against  Schools.  *  *  For  these  men  were 
going  to  vote  these  ballots,  but  they 
wanted  it  understood  they  were  as  much 
friends  to  the  schools  as  any  advocates  of 
local  taxation.  The  facts  are  these: 
Every  state  in  the  Union  that  has  efficient 
public  schools,  supports  them  entirely  or 
mainly  by  local  taxes.  Most  of  the  older 
states  had  tried  general  taxation,  and  were 
forced  to  resort  to  local  taxation;  Now 
two- thirds  of  the  school  taxes  of  the  United 
States  are  local  taxes.  Our  state,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  towns,  has  been 
content  with  a  general  school  tax,  which 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union 
but  six.  But  because  we  neglect  the 
more  important  matter  of  local  taxation, 
our  public  school  term  is  the  shortest  of 
all,  and  our  public  schools  the  least  effi- 
cient. If  we  are  ever  to  have  schools 
worthy  our  state,  they  will  have  to  be 
maintained  by  local  taxes.  Whether  they 
like  to  appear  so  or  not,  men  that  failed 
to  vote  **For  Schools"  in  the  August 
election,  were  really  acting  against  them. 
— North  Carolina  Journal  Education. 

The  school  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
that  can  be  wielded  in  the  moral  training 
for  citizenship.  It  stands  next  to,  and  in 
some  points  ahead  of,  the  family.  The 
teacher— every  good  teacher — ^is  of  course 
aware  of  the  fact  that  his  own  life  and 
actions  are  having  their  efiect  on  the  des- 
tinies of  his  pupils.  Every  teacher  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  tastes  and 
modes  of  thought  are  moulding  theirs;  so 
must  his  bearing  and  habits  affect  theirs. 
The  teacher  feels  this  strongly  at  times, 
I  think,  and  he  must  have  a  sense  of  it 
always.  If  he  has  flippant  notions  of  life, 
if  he  regards  it  as  a  great  jest,  many  a 
boy  will  come  to  look  upon  it  in  the  same 
way.  If  his  view  is  a  morbid  one,  if  he 
is  a  lugubrious  pessimist,  he  will  have  no 
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greater  immediate  effect,  perhaps,  on  the 
sunny  brightness  of  youth  than  a  sudden 
shower  on  an  April  morning.  The  dire 
influence  of  his  blighted  life  may  make 
its  appearance  later. — King^s  School  In' 
terests  and  Duties, 


The  controlling  aim  of  our  teachers 
should  be,  to  bring  their  pedagogical 
action  into  harmony  with  what  is  best  in 
the  domestic,  social  and  religious  life  of 
the  child;  for  this  is  the  foundation  on 
which  they  must  build,  and  to  weaken  it 
is  to  expose  the  whole  structure  to  ruin. 
Hence  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  the 
child  should  be  that  of  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  love  for  his  parents,  his  country 
and  his  religion.  As  the  heart  makes 
the  home,  the  teacher  makes  the  school. 
What  we  need  above  all  things,  wherever 
the  young  are  gathered  for  education,  is 
not  a  showy  building,  or  costly  apparatus, 
or  improved  methods  or  text-books,  but 
a  living,  loving,  illumined  human  being 
who  has  deep  faith  in  the  power  of  edu- 
cation and  a  real  desire  to  bring  it  to  bear 
upon  those  intrusted  to  him.  What  the 
teacher  is,  not  what  he  utters  and  incul- 
cates, is  the  important  thing.  The  life  he 
lives,  and  whatever  reveals  that  life  to 
his  pupils;  his  unconscious  behavior,  even; 
above  all,  what  in  his  inmost  soul  he 
hopes,  believes  and  loves,  have  far  deeper 
and  more  potent  influence  than  mere 
lessons  can  ever  have. — Bishop  Spalding. 

Some  noted  Russian  proverbs:  Measure 
your  cloth  ten  times,  for  you  can  cut  it 
but  once.  A  fool  can  cast  a  stone  into 
the  sea,  but  a  hundred  wise  men  cannot 
get  it  out.  If  you  knew  where  you 
would  fall,  you  would  put  down  straw. 
Pray  to  God,  but  row  towards  the  shore. 
With  God,  go  over  the  sea ;  without  God, 
cross  not  the  threshold.  A  mother's 
prayer  saves  from  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
l/ove  me  when  I  am  black ;  when  I  am 
white,  every  one  will  love  me.  We  can- 
not go  to  the  church  for  the  mud,  but  we 
may  get  to  the  tavern.  Fleas  do  not  bite 
each  other.  No  need  to  plant  fools,  they 
will  grow  of  themselves.  Ask  a  pig  to 
dinner,  and  he  will  put  his  feet  on  the 
table.  Speak  the  truth,  but  come  away 
quickly  after.  The  flower  out  of  reach  is 
dedicated  to  God. — Learning  by  Doing. 


We  look  at  our  neighbor's  errors  with  a 
microscope,  and  at  our  own  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope.    We  have  two 


sets  of  weights  and  measures,  one  for 
home  use  and  the  other  for  foreign. 
Every  vice  has  two  names,  and  we  call  it 
by  the  flattering  and  minimizing  one 
when  we  commit  it,  and  by  the  ugly  one 
when  our  neighbor  does  it.  Everybody 
can  see  the  hump  on  his  friend's 
shoulders,  but  it  takes  some  effort  to  see- 
our  own. — Ian  Maclaren. 


Tcx)  many  pupils  leave  the  schools  with 
an  idea  that  they  are  prepared  to  obtain 
a  living  without  work;  that  because 
they  have  an  education  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  work.  The  teacher  who 
permits  such  a  notion  to  remain  in  the 
pupil  fails  in  his  duty.  They  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  it  is  every  man's  duty 
to  work  up  to  his  full  capacity;  that  all 
men  who  have  ever  become  truly  great 
and  useful  are  those  who  not  only  knew 
how  to  work  but  did  work.  Ruskin  says 
**  Pleasure  comes  through  work  and  not 
by  self-indulgence  and  indolence.  When 
one  comes  to  love  labor,  his  life  is  a 
happy  and  contented  one." 

Whatever  children  read,  let  us  see 
that  it  is  good  of  its  kind  and  that  it  gives 
variety,  so  that  no  integral  want  of  human 
nature  shall  be  neglected,  so  that  neither 
imagination,  memory,  nor  reflection  shall 
be  starved.  I  own,  it  is  difficult  to  help 
them  in  their  choice  when  most  of  us 
have  not  learned  to  choose  wisely  for  our- 
selves. A  discriminating  taste  in  litera- 
ture is  not  to  be  gained  without  effort, 
and  our  constant  reading  of  the  little 
books  spoils  our  appetite  for  the  great 
ones. — Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 

W.  C.  SCHAEFER,  of  Chicago,  de- 
scribes for  the  readers  of  School  News  a 
method  of  conducting  a  **  ciphering 
match"  as  follows:  Two  leaders  or 
** choosers"  are  appointed  who  stand  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room  and  **  choose 
up,"  in  manner  as  for  the  old-fashioned 
spelling  match.  When  all  members  of 
the  school,  regardless  of  classes,  are 
chosen,  each  side  numbers  (i,  2,  3,  etc.), 
beginning  with  the  last  one  chasen.  All 
now  pass  to  their  seats  except  the  No.  I's, 
who  take  their  place  at  the  blackboard  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room.  For  con- 
venience we  will  call  the  one  side  **a," 
and  the  other  side  *  *b. "  If  '  *  a  "  had  the 
first  choice  in  choosing,  **b"  will  have 
the  first  choice  in  work";  that  is.  No.  i  of 
**  b's  "  side  will  choose  between  addition,, 
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subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 
The  teacher  now  gives  the  pupils  an  ex- 
ample in  the  work  chosen  and  they  work 
it  out  on  the  blackboards,  the  one  getting 
the  right  result  first  remaining  at  the 
board  while  the  other  passes  to  his  seat 
and  No.  2  comes  forward,  and  so  on  till 
one  side  or  the  other  wins.  Bach  one  as 
he  comes  to  the  board  chooses  which  work 
he  will  do.  Complicated  problems  should 
not  be  given,  as  the  aim  is  to  secure  rapid 
manipulaton  of  many  figures. 

Write  upon  the  blackboard  in  col- 
umns fifty  words  such  as  a  grocer's  boy 
would  be  called  upon  to  use  in  taking 
orders,  a  housewife  or  servant  in  giving 
the  same.  Have  them  copied  by  the 
pupils.  After  the  spelling  has  been 
learned,  have  each  pupil  make  store  or- 
ders or  make  charges  on  memoranda  un- 
til he  has  used  in  these  ways  every  one 
of  the  fifty  words.  This  tests  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning,  the  spelling,  the 
method  of  measuring,  and  a  fair  price. 


There  is  no  love  like  the  good  old  love — 

The  love  that  xnother  gave  us. 
We  are  old,  old  men,  yet  we  pine  again 

For  that  precious  grace — God  save  us. 
So  we  dream  and  dream  of  the  good  old  times. 

And  our  heart  grows  tender,  fonder, 
As  those  dear  old  dreams  bring  soothing  gleams 

Of  heaven  away  o£f  yonder. — Eugene  Field, 


**YouR  aflF.  son**  was  a  signature  in- 
tolerable to  Emerson.  He  instructed  his 
children  never  in  their  letters  to  abbrevi- 
ate words  of  courtesy  or  affection.  He 
said :  **  To  abbreviate  a  word  of  affection, 
as  if  it  were  not  worth  the  time  required 
to  write  it  out  in  full,  is  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  that  word.** 

A  RECENT  contributor  to  '"^ Atlantic 
Monthly'^  had  this  to  say  of  the  tonic 
quality  of  the  late  James  Russell  Lowell's 
talk:  **I  never  met  him,  even  for  ten 
minutes,  that  he  did  not  let  fall  some  in- 
vigorating word,  witness  to  the  Puritan 
principle  which  was  the  groundwork  of 
his  character  and  the  substratum  of  his 
nature,  and  ran  through  all  he  said  and 
wrote  like  a  vein  of  granite.  It  fortified 
my  resolutions,  it  put  my  compromises 
and  concessions  to  shame,  it  braced  me  to 
effort  and  sacrifice,  and  held  up  before  me 
the  true  aims  of  life.  This  effect  was  un- 
conscious on  his  part ;  I  never  spoke  to 
him  of  it.    I  never  heard  him  moralize,  yet 


it  is  as  a  moralist  that  I  think  of  him  most 
often.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  eternal 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  that 
gives  the  ring  to  his  earliest  melodies,  the 
point  to  his  satire,  the  standard  to  his 
critical  judgments,  the  sublimity  to  his 
'  Commemoration  Ode,'  when,  as  poet  and 
patriot,  he  rose  to  his  utmost  height,  and 
made  the  man  what  he  was  at  every  stage 
of  his  progress  thro'  life  to  immortality." 


The  reply  of  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Oberlin, 
to  a  student  who  asked  him,  whether  he 
could  not  shorten  his  course  of  study  for 
the  ministry,  is,  at  least,  suggestive. 
**  When,"  Dr.  Morgan  said,  **  God  wishes 
to  make  an  oak.  He  takes  many  years  to 
complete  it ;  if  he  would  make  a  squash, 
only  a  few  weeks  are  necessary." 


Systematic  work  in  the  teaching  of 
kindness  to  animals  should  be  done  in 
every  school.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  another  study  should  be  added  to 
the  course,  but  that  a  brief  time  be  given 
regularly  to  the  reading  of  stories  bearing 
on  the  subject  and  to  talks  about  our 
duties  to  the  animals  placed  under  our 
care.  Boys  should  be  taught  that  the 
wanton  destruction  or  maiming  of  harm- 
less animals  not  needed  for  fo(3  is  a  sin, 
and  both  boys  and  girls  need  many  talks 
concerning  the  cruel  treatment  of  horses 
which  one  sees  on  streets  and  roads. 


Sometimes  his  master  may  utter  a 
falsehood,  but  a  dog  tells  the  truth  so  far 
as  possible.  An  English  clergyman  lost 
his  pet  collie  named  Rough,  and  did  not 
see  him  for  nine  months,  when  he  found 
him  in  the  possession  of  a  drover  at  a 
cattle  fair.  The  drover  claimed  that  he 
had  owned  the  animal  for  years,  and  the 
clergyman  was  equally  certain  of  owner- 
ship. The  case  was  submitted  to  two 
policemen,  as  the  other  drovers  sided  with 
their  companion  against  the  clergyman. 
**  How  can  you  prove  ownership?**  asked 
one  of  the  oflScers.  The  minister  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a 
penny,  and  gave  it  to  the  dog,  with  the 
command,  *' Rough,  fetch  a  loaf." 
Rough,  with  the  penny  in  his  mouth, 
went  to  the  nearest  bakery,  made  it  clear 
that  he  wanted  some  bread,  and  soon 
came  trotting  back  to  the  crowd.  The 
clergyman  broke  off  a  morsel,  gave  it  to 
Rough,  and  stood  by  while  the  dog 
munched  it.    Suddenly  the  clergyman 
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exclaimed,  ''Rough,  I  believe  that  bread 
is  poisoned!'*     The  dog    spat  out  the 

?iece  of  bread .     There  was  no  more  to  say. 
'hat  settled  the  question  of  ownership. 

Says  Mr.  Gilbert  Cope  :  *'  Man  wants 
but  little  here  below."  What  does  he 
want  ?  He  wants  a  little  air  to  breathe, 
a  little  water  to  drink,  a  little  food  to  eat, 
and  under  some  circumstances  a  little 
clothing  or  shelter  from  the  elements. 
But,  first  of  all,  he  needs  ancestors. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  conditions 
of  life  in  former  ages  it  is  now  the  correct 
thing  to  have  ancestors; — in  fact,  ancestors 
are  very  much  in  demand  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  knowledge 
of  one's  antecedents  is  essential  to  health 
and  happiness,  but  what  more  proper 
subjects  for  contemplation  can  we  have 
than  the  vital  conditions  of  our  existence  ? 
A  person  may  enjoy  perfect  health  with- 
out knowing  that  there  is  any  such  sci- 
ence as  physiology,  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  such  knowledge  is  useless. 

Onb  who  has  never  been  from  home 
can  have  but  little  conception  of  the  size 
of  the  earth,  of  the  vastness  of  space,  or 
the  sublimity  of  the  mountains,  or  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  objects  upon  the  globe. 
It  is  said  there  are  races  of  mankind  who 
cannot  comprehend  numbers  beyond  a 
half-dozen,  and  similarly  with  many  per- 
sons the  idea  of  ancestors  is  limited  to 
those  within  their  personal  knowledge. 
All  else  is  ignored.  Even  with  the  masses 
the  idea  is  that  of  a  narrow  line  running 
back  a  few  generations  till  it  is  lost  in 
darkness.  A  truer  conception  would  be 
to  think  of  one's  self  as  at  the  apex  of  a 
pyramid,  with  base  wider  than  its  height. 

He  was  about  the  worst  boy,  in  school, 
and  the  teacher  had  punished  him  again 
find  again,  until  she  had  begun  to  con- 
sider him  in  the  light  of  a  natural  enemy, 
and  she  felt  that  the  boy's  feeling  for  her 
must  be  almost  one  of  hatred.  So  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  when,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  holiday  separation, 
other  boys  of  the  school  brought  to  her 
desk  little  gifts  of  remembrance,  to  have 
the  bad  boy  approach  with  some  hesita- 
tion and  place  a  box  of  candy  on  her 
desk.  **  But  I  don't  think  I  can  take  it, 
Tom,"  she  said.  **You  have  been  too 
bad  a  boy  ;  you  have  seemed  to  do  every- 
thing you  could  to  displease  me. "  *  *  Oh, 
please  take  it.  Miss  Blank,"  said  the  bad 


boy  in  entreating  tones ;  *  *  I  worked  after 
school  hours  to  get  the  money  to  buy  it." 
And  some  one  felt  tears  coming  very  near 
the  surface  then,  for  the  bad  boy  was  a 
poor  boy,  and  had  not  so  many  pleasures 
in  life  that  he  could  be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice any  of  them  for  any  one. 

PouTENESS  and  courtesy  are  things 
which  are  supposed  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools.  How?  Most  assuredly  by  the 
manner  of  the  teacher.  What  then  will 
come  as  the  result  of  the  slangy  teacher, 
of  the  one  who  spits  tobacco  juice  in  the 
waste-paper  basket  or  at  random  on  the 
floor,  or  the  one  who  removes  his  shoes 
and  tilting  in  his  chair  perches  his  feet  on 
his  desk  before  the  whole  school  as  he 
might  do  in  a  bar-room.  The  manners 
and  morals  of  the  teacher  should  be  above 
reproach. — Oregofi  Monthly. 

The  matter  of  remembering  is  not  sim- 
ply an  effort  of  memory ;  it  must  include 
the  power  to  put  oneself  in  another's 
place.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
great  and  successful  teacher.  A  young 
lady  was  recently  employed  in  a  Penn- 
sylvania city  to  teach  music  in  the  various 
schools.  She  was  inexperienced,  al- 
though well-equipped  in  other  directions. 
Her  success  was  instantaneous  and  com- 
plete. The  little  children  in  the  lower 
grades  naturally  liked  her,  and  opened 
their  mouths  and  sang  like  birds.  The 
upper  grades  also  fell  under  the  spell  of 
her  influence.  They  not  only  sang,  but 
they  wished  to  imitate  her  in  some  visible 
way,  and  the  whole  seventh'  grade  blos- 
somed out  with  Scotch  plaid  belts  as  near 
like  the  teacher's  as  possible.  The  mys- 
tery did  not  abate  when  she  entered  the 
high  school.  Boys  whose  voices  were 
changing,  and  who  would  rather  die  than 
be  laughed  at,  did  their  best,  and  the 
girls  who  mocked  and  teased  and  did 
not  look  up  to  their  fellow-students  at  all, 
joined  with  them  in  practicing  with  lively 
interest  and  good  effect  the  work  planned 
for  them.  Curious  to  know  just  how  the 
youth  regarded  her,  the  question  was 
asked  incidentally  one  day,  **  How  do 
you  like  your  new  teacher?' '  An  awkward 
boy,  whose  heart  is  almost  as  big  as  his 
feet,  though  not  nearly  so  much  in  evi. 
dence,  said:  **  We  like  her;  we  like  to 
sing  ;  she  somehow  makes  us  feel  bright 
and  good."  The  power  which  seemed 
really  wonderful  to  those  who  looked  on, 
lay  simply  and  solely  in  the  ability  which 
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this  girl  had  to  put  herself  in  the  place  of 
the  youDg  folks,  and  in  her  intense  joy 
in  her  work. — School  Gazette, 


A  Cleveland  hardware  man,  prompted 
by  an  article  published  recently  in  Hard- 
ware^ on  the  subject  of  collecting  poor  ac- 
counts, writes  us,  agreeing  that  moie  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  dunning  letter, 
couched  in  good-natured  language,  than 
one  breathing  threats  in  harsh  words,  and 
relates  the  following  as  an  illustration: 

**It  was  our  custom  to  have  a  new 
clerk  put  in  his  spare  time  writing  letters 
to  slow  customers.  A  clerk's  merits 
were  measured  largely  by  the  result  of 
this  work.  I  remember  that  up  in  Mich- 
igan we  had  a  particularly  bad  case.  It 
was  a  bill  of  $12  against  a  man  named 
William  Rose.  It  had  become  outlawed, 
and  was  considered  a  dead  duck,  but 
every  once  in  a  while  we  gave  it  a  whirl. 
Finally,  one  day,  the  last  clerk  put  on,  a 
bright  young  fellow,  laid  the  following 
verses  on  my  desk  and  asked  permission 
to  mail  them  to  Rose: 

Oh,  William  Rose,  oh,  fragrant  rose, 

Yourself  it  is  who  surely  knows 
Unsettled  bills  are  bad. 

They  soil  our  books,  they  spoil  our  looks 
And  make  the  heart  grow  sad. 

So  William  Rose,  feel  in  your  clothes 
And  find  twelve  dollars  there, 

The  goods  were  sold  in  days  of  old 
Before  we  had  white  hair. 

They  were  forwarded,  and  inside  of 
a  week  the  man  sent  us  the  money,  ex- 
plaining that  he  **had  always  intended  to 
pay  the  bill  some  time,  but  couldn't  hold 
out  no  longer  agenst  sech  a  demand.'  " 

Granted  that  the  whole  field  of  liter- 
ature and  science  shall  be  opened  to  wo- 
men educationally,  as  it  is  to  men,  and 
that  it  shall  form  a  part  of  their  training 
for  life,  the  question  then  comes  up: 
What  added  service  shall  they  bring  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  larger  and  more 
complete  outfit  ?  If  in  receiving  a  man's 
education,  we  were  simply  expected  to 
duplicate  a  man's  work,  the  problem 
might  at  least  theoretically  be  easier  of 
solution.  But  taken  in  the  larger  sense, 
with  the  greater  variety  and  freedom  of 
occupation  now  open  to  women,  our  first 
task  (at  least  it  so  seems  to  me)  is  to 
adapt  the  new  means  put  into  our  hands 
to  the  conditions  and  methods  of  a  wo- 
man's life,  which  must  be  in  a  great  de- 
gree her  own,  and  in  accordance  with  her 
natural  endowments  and  limitations.    We 


have  to  show  that  the  wider  scope  of 
knowledge  and  the  severer  training  of 
the  intellect  may  strengthen  and  enrich  a 
woman's  life,  and  help  her  in  her  ap- 
pointed or  her  chosen  work,  whatever 
that  may  prove  to  be,  as  much  as  it  helps- 
a  man  in  his  career.  Wherever  her  future 
path  may  turn,  whether  she  be  the  head 
of  a  house,  or  hold  some  official  position 
in  a  school,  a  college  or  a  hospital — wher- 
ever she  may  rule  or  serve,  her  rule  and 
her  service  should  be  the  wiser,  the  more 
steady,  gentle  and  healthful,  because  she 
has  been  trained  to  clear  and  logical 
methods  of  thinking,  because  her  powers 
of  concentration  and  observation  have 
been  cultivated. — Mrs,  Agassiz,  to  the 
students  of  Radcliffe  College, 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the 
study  of  history  proper,  that  is,  the  ac- 
tions of  mankind  collectively,  is  all  very 
well,  but  to  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry 
down  to  a  few  genealogical  lines  is  a  kind 
of  dilettante  amusement,  productive  of  no 
results.  After  all,  the  value  of  any  study 
depends  largely  on  the  spirit  and  method 
in  which  it  is  entered  upon,  and  such  is 
the  correlation  of  all  thought  that  an 
earnest  investigation  of  any  subject 
strengthens  the  mind  and  involves  some 
knowledge  of  kindred  subjects.  History 
is  mildly  interesting  to  the  masses,  bnt 
those  who  study  it  philosophically  aie 
rarer  than  millionaires.  Genealogy  is 
intensely  fascinating  to  its  devotees  and 
leads  to  more  or  Jess  knowledge  of  his- 
tory. Those  who  trace  their  ancestry  to 
the  settlement  of  this  country  will  neces- 
sarily learn  something  of  that  settlement; 
their  interest  will  be  increased  by  know* 
ing  the  part  taken  by  those  ancestors. 

Beginning  with  the  third  grade,  re- 
quire pupils  to  state  what  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  before  you  permit  them  to 
do  the  work.  See  that  they  express 
themselves  clearly  and  concisely.  Meth- 
odical persistence  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  will  soon  bear  encouraging  re- 
sults in  the  language  of  the  pupils.  Pupils 
go  to  school  to  be  trained.  While  a  pupil 
is  reciting,  he  should  not  be  disturbed  or 
corrected  by  the  other  members  of  the 
class.  The  correction  should  be  made 
after  he  has  completed  his  recitation. 
The  reciting  pupil  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  correct  his  mistakes  in  the 
class.  Direct  questions  by  the  teacher 
will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  correct 
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liis  language  and  other  mistakes.  A  man 
is  educated  by  his  own  experiences.  Only 
to  the  extent  that  a  teacher  causes  a  pupil 
to  realize  himself  is  he  helpful.  Telling, 
suggesting,  relieving  a  pupil  of  his  op- 
portunity, is  to  put  him  to  sleep.  The 
teacher  that  talks  the  least  gives  the  pupil 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  think.  The 
school  exists  for  the  pupils.  Many  teach- 
ers talk  too  much — help  too  much — pump 
too  much — tell  too  much—scold  too 
much.—/.  N.  Patrick, 


Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  speak- 
ing of  habit,  made  use  of  the  following 
language:  ** Every  skill  and  faculty  is 
maintained  and  increased  by  the  corres- 
ponding acts ;  as,  the  faculty  of  walking 
by  walking,  of  running  by  running. 
Thus,  if  you  have  lain  down  for  ten  days, 
then  rise  up  and  endeavor  to  walk  a  good 
distance,  you  shall  see  how  your  legs  are 
enfeebled.  So,  in  general,  if  you  would 
make  yourself  skilful  in  anything,  then 
do  it;  and  if  you  would  refrain  from  any- 
thing, then  do  it  not.'*  This  sounds 
very  much  like  the  doctrine  of  learning 
to  do  by  doing,  which  is  therefore  a  very 
ancient  philosophy. 

A  MEMORIAL  service  commemorative 
of  the  work  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Cat- 
tell  was  held  some  weeks  ago  in  the  Brain- 
erd  Union  Presbyterian  church  of  Easton, 
which  was  largely  attended.  The  sermon 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Eckard, 
who  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  Lafayette. 
He  said,  in  concluding  his  remarks :  On 
John  Wesley's  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  the  inscription,  **God  buries 
His  workmen,  but  He  carries  on  His 
work."  So  shall  it  be  now.  The  man 
we  miss  has  gone  to  God.  His  mortal 
remains  will  rest  in  our  beautiful  cemetery. 
He  will  sleep  in  peace  not  far  away  from 
his  friend  who  so  loved  to  map  the 
heavens  and  count  the  stars  and  study 
the  winds  ;  the  devout  astronomer,  whose 
highest  aim  it  was  to  ''think  God's 
thoughts  after  Him . "  And  near  by,  too, 
will  be  the  resting  place  of  that  cultured 
scholar  whose  frequent  joumeyings  and 
brilliant  researches  were  in  the  land  we 
call  **  Holy/*  while  yet  his  best  service 
was  given  to  this  land  we  call  **  Free." 
Cofl5n»  Coleman,  Cattell.  The  college 
need  not  dread  consuming  fires  while 
their  influence  continues.  And  Easton, 
too,   may    range    herself  with  such  as 


praise,  as  she  tells  to  all  how  she  has  held 
and  will  hold  those  who  were  men,  men 
of  God,  men  thoroughly  furnished  for 
good  works.  And  may  the  glory  be  given 
to  Him  who  gave  them  to  us. 


Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
many  other  things  besides  liberty. 
Among  these  is  eflfective,  successful  teach- 
ing. The  teacher  who  succeeds  must  be 
alert  and  alive  every  minute  of  the  day> 
and  must  never  allow  himself  to  be  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  even  his  best  results. 
The  progress  of  the  true  teacher  is  not  a 
journey,  it  is  an  exploration;  and  if  he 
would  keep  full  the  measure  of  his  inspi- 
ration, he  must  follow  no  beaten  paths. 
— Learning  by  Doing, 

Each  one  of  us  is  bound  to  make  the 
little  circle  in  which  he  lives  better  and 
happier;  each  of  us  is  bound  to  see  that 
out  of  that  small  circle  the  widest  good 
may  flow;  each  of  us  may  have  fixed  in 
his  mind  the  thought  that  out  of  a  single 
household  may  flow  influence  which  shall 
stimulate  the  whole  commonwealth  and 
the  whole  civilized  world. — Dean  Stanley. 


Mrs.  Marie  A.  Miller  has  some 
stories  of  elephants  in  the  St,  Nicholas, 
She  says:  **0f  their  marvelous  mathe- 
matical precision  and  ability  to  count,  no 
doubt  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
has  ever  visited  Mandalay,  in  Upper 
Burmah.  There  large  forests  of  teak  are 
cultivated  by  the  government  for  building 
purposes ;  and  the  squared  timbers  are 
placed  and  secured  one  above  another  till 
a  raft  is  formed  to  float  down  the  Irra- 
waddy  for  conveyance  to  various  other 
stations.  Elephants  do  the  whole  of  this 
work.  They  convey  the  enormous  logs 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  pile  them 
one  above  another,  both  lengthwise  and 
across,  till  a  perfect  cube  is  formed.  They 
show  an  intelligence  and  interest  in  their 
work  that  seems  human,  as  any  eye-wit- 
ness can  affirm  who  has  watched  an  ele- 
phant at  his  loading,  and  then  has  seen 
him  move  a  few  paces  to  one  side  in  or- 
der to  judge  of  the  efi*ect  of  his  work.  If 
the  appearance  of  the  heap  is  not  quite 
symmetrical,  two  elephants  force  the 
logs  one  way  or  the  other  with  their 
trunks  till  they  get  the  desired  result; 
and  the  perfect  evenness  and  symmetry  of 
the  finished  cube  is  astonishing.  They 
never  miscalculate  the  number  required 
for  each  cube,  and  never  overweight  it" 
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TE  have  entered  in  this  country  upon 
a  sublime  and  even  awful  experi- 
ment. We  have  here  70,000,000  people, 
soon  to  become  100,000,000,  without  any 
<x>mmon  traditions  and  common  religious 
belief,  any  common  race  connection,  any 
common  language  or  literature,  any  gov- 
•emment  or  authority  over  them,  any 
trained  aristocracy  to  lead  them.  Aris- 
totle said  governments  were  divided  into 
three  classes — government  by  the  one, 
government  by  the  few,  and  government 
by  the  many.  We  have  add^  a  fourth  : 
government  by  all — self-government. 

The  foundation  of  our  institutions  is 
first  that  every  man  shall  govern  himself, 
and  that  in  all  those  matters  in  which  his 
own  interests  are  predominant  he  shall 
not  be  ruled  by  any  man,  even  though  he 
be  better  than  himself;  and  the  State 
shall  regulate  those  things  which  are  com- 
mon to  them,  which  belong  to  their  com- 
mon interest,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
shall  take  up  so  much  as  is  left,  only 
those  things  which  do  not  concern  the 
individual  exclusively,  but  do  concern 
the  entire  body  in  the  empire.  This  is 
our  experiment — government  by  the  peo- 
ple— ^self-government.  Our  self-govern- 
ment rests  on  our  self-education.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. We  shall  not  give  it  to  private  en- 
terprise, we  shall  not  trust  it  to  the  hands 
of  an  individual,  though  we  desire  the  co- 
operation of  the  individual  parent;  we 
shall  not  trust  it  to  the  church.  We  have 
resolved  in  America  upon  self-govern- 
ment, resting  on  self-education,  and  we 
are  in  this  land  teaching  ourselves  as  we 
are  governing  ourselves.  In  other  words, 
self-government  or  government  by  the  all, 
rests  on  self-education. 

Now,  whether  this  experiment  is  wise 
or  not  I  am  not  here  to  discuss.  Wise  or 
unwise,  we  have  entered  upon  it,  and  we 
are  going  on  until  it  is  a  sublime  success 
or  a  stupendous  failure.  Whether  the 
system  is  wise  or  unwise,  we  are  going  on 
with  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  in 
its  success.  I  am  a  democratic  man  from 
the  crown  of  my  head  to  the  soul  of  my 
feet.  My  democracy  is  not  political.  It 
is  a  religious  faith.  I  believe  in  God  be- 
cause I  believe  in  man  as  God's  son,  not 
because  man  is  black  or  white,  good  or 
bad,  German  or  English,  ecclesiastical  or 


non-ecclesiastical.  I  believe  in  man  be- 
cause he  is  next  to  God — God's  own 
child. 

Now,  we  are  going  on,  I  say,  to  try 
this  experiment.  Our  standard  of  educa- 
tion is  fixed  for  us.  If  we  try  an  experi- 
ment of  self-education  as  a  basis  for  self- 
government,  then  everything  which  is 
necessary  to  make  good  citizenship  is  to 
be  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  If 
the  State  has  a  right  to  educate  at  all,  it 
has  a  right  to  educate  and  train  in  all  the 
elements  of  character  that  are  necessary 
to  good  citizenship. 

The  good  citizen  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand his  fellow  citizen.  He  may  learn 
German  or  Polish,  but  he  must  know 
how  to  speak  the  English  language.  He 
must  know  how  to  express  himself  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  must  be  able  to  write 
the  English  language.  He  must  know  the 
world  he  lives  in,  and  especially  his  own 
country.  He  must  understand  something 
of  geography .  He  must  know  the  experi- 
ments of  the  past,  lest  he  repeat  the 
blunders  of  the  past.  He  must  know . 
something  of  history  ;  he  must  know  the 
great  thoughts  of  the  great  thinkers.  He 
must  find  his  leaders  in  all  of  history 
which  is  literature.  He  must  learn  enough 
of  the  needs  of  science  to  be  able  to  earn 
his  own  bread.  These  are  essentials  to 
good  citizenship ;  but  these  are  not  alL 
He  must  not  only  know  how  to  think,  he 
must  also  know  how  to  do.  He  must  not 
crowd  all  information  into  intellect ;  he 
must  be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  motive 
powers  that  come  into  any  scheme  of  self- 
education,  broad  and  large  enough  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  self-education.  The 
good  citizen  is  to  learn  first  of  all  how  to 
govern  himself ;  then  he  is  to  learn  how 
to  co-operate  with  other  men  and  learn  to 
exercise  a  will  over  other  men.  The  mo- 
tive powers  must  be  trained  and  educated, 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers,  or  this 
man  will  not  be  a  good  citizen. 

If  this  State  has  any  right  to  educate 
at  all,  if  it  has  a  right  to  carry  on  this 
great,  wonderful  experiment  of  self-gov- 
ernment, it  has  a  right  to  educate  in 
those  morals  of  life  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  self-government;  and  we  have 
been  in  such  a  panic  and  fear  lest  religion 
should  creep  in  underhand  ways  into  our 
schools  that  we  have  put  clauses  in  our 
statutes  and  constitution  against  it,  and 
have  arrayed  judges  at  the  door  to  keep 
it  out.  We  have  agreed  that  we  may 
learn  anything  of  the  language  and  liter- 
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ature  and  history  of  every  peaple,  but  we 
must  learn  nothing  of  the  language,  of 
tbe  literature  and  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  We  may  study  the  laws  of  Solon, 
out  we  must  not  study  the  laws  of  Moses. 
All  other  literature,  all  other  history,  all 
other  laws  your  teachers  may  use,  but 
not  the  history  of  the  institutions  and 
laws  and  literature  which  come  most 
closely  home  to  us.  It  is  true  that  these 
laws  teach  us  more  than  the  laws  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans;  it  is  true  that  this 
race  instituted  popular  suffrage ;  that  it 
^was  the  first  race  that  maintained  no 
standing  army;  that  it  was  the  first  to 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  all 
the  people ;  that  it  was  the  first  to  form 
separate  States  into  one  nation,  and  to 
whose  schools  we  can  trace  ours  as  you 
can  trace  the  oak  to  the  acorn.  We  must 
not  study  of  Gideon  and  his  brave  300. 
We  may  study  religion  as  much  as  we 
please,  but  we  must  not  teach  it  in  the 
schools.  What  is  there,  then,  of  which 
we  must  stand  in  such  dread? 

I  do  not  plead  here  for  public  worship 
in  the  public  schools.  On  the  contrary, 
I  vote  against  it.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  the  State  to  provide  public  worship, 
and  in  any  community  in  which  there  is 
objection  to  public  worship,  the  objection 
should  be  sustained  and  the  worship  dis- 
continued. What  I  am  pleading  for  is 
this :  That  if  the  State  has  the  right  to 
provide  all  the  elements  necessary  to  train 
the  children  in  justice,  mercy,  purity, 
goodness,  faith,  hope  and  love  ;  to  under- 
stand how  they  stand  related  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  see  the  great  laws  that 
underlie  all  the  universe ;  to  see  behind 
this  panorama  what  Herbert  Spencer  has 
seen,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an 
Eternal  Energy.  If  we  study  history,  we 
do  not  mean  to  cram  the  mind  with  dates, 
that  Luther  had  a  hand  somewhere  in  the 
Reformation;  or  that  Henry  VIII  was  not 
exactly  a  model  husband.  We  want  to 
teach  the  problem  of  human  life.  The 
human  race  has  been  gradually  growing 
wiser,  stronger  and  better,  diviner. 

I  stand  first  for  this  :  That  our  educa- 
tional system  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  great  people  to  educate  themselves  in 
all  the  elements  of  character  that  are 
necessary  for  self-government. 

Second,  in  order  to  do  this  there  must 
be  lodged  somewhere  in  the  public  school 
the  power  to  enforce  law  and  compel  the 
lawless  and  recalcitrant  to  obey  the  law, 
for  one  that  has  not  learned  to  obey  the 


law  has  not  learned  to  exercise  govern- 
ment. 

Third,  I  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
State  to  use  every  instrument  which  ex- 
periment has  shown  advantageous  for  the 
development  of  character. — New  York 
School  Journal, 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER'S  TREAT- 
MENT  IN  BOOKS. 


THE  schoolmaster  is  often  said  to  be 
abroad:  If  he  is  wise  he  will  remain 
there  and  carefully  eschew  the  study  of 
contemporary  journalism;  he  has  not 
fared  well  in  the  fields  of  literature; 
Creakle  was,  unless  memory  is  playing 
pranks,  a  bullet-headed  bully,  Squeers  a 
tyrant,  Blimber  a  humbug,  Feeder,  B.A., 
an  ass.  Dickens's  experience  of  school- 
masters would  seem  to  have  been — like 
Sam  Weller's  knowlege  of  London  inns — 
extensive  and  peculiar.  Goldsmith's  ex- 
perience as  an  usher  belongs  to  fact  rather 
than  to  fiction,  but  it  was  not  such  as  to 
throw  much  of  a  halo  round  the  profes- 
sion which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  publicly 
proclaimed  to  be  a  ** noble"  one.  If 
**Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  has  done  a 
good  deal  for  boys,  it  also  did  much  for 
masters;  the  figure  of  **the  doctor"  is 
full  of  dignity,  yet  he  is  human,  and  even 
the  grave  young  assistant  master  is  not 
ridiculous.  If  we  think  of  literature  in 
general,  and  not  merely  of  fiction,  we  do 
not  find  much  mention  of  the  school- 
master in  the  Bible;  we  hear  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  but  nothing  about 
the  master.  If  Samuel  was  one,  he  was 
probably  not  much  of  a  success.  At  any 
rate  his  own  sons  turned  out  somewhat 
ill.  Possibly  he  followed  with  unwise 
fidelity  the  methods  and  remonstrances 
of  Eli,  whose  sons*  character  and  conduct 
go  far  to  show  that  mild  expostulation 
may  not  invariably  sufl&ce.  The  word 
** schoolmaster"  occurs  once  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  and  as  it  forms  a  link,  so 
to  say,  between  the  law  and  gospel,  a 
member  of  the  profession  would  like  to 
keep  it  there  ;  most  of  us  know  that  we 
have  no  right  to  do  so,  but  that  it  must 
retire  in  favor  of  the  old  and  trusted  slave 
who  led  his  master's  boy  from  home  to 
school.  Gamaliel  obviously  had  pupils 
who  were  proud  to  be  brought  up  at  his 
feet,  but  he  cannot  quite  be  called  a 
schoolmaster,  and  so  the  credit  of  his 
*' right  judgment"  and  his  philosophic 
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calm  can  form  no  nimbus  for  a  master's 
*  *  mortarboard '  *  to-day. 

The  mention  of  the  Bible  naturally 
suggests  Shakespeare  to  some  minds ; 
schoolmasters  cannot  complain  that  they 
are  ignored  by  that  marvel  of  a  man,  yet 
they  can  find  but  scant  pleasure  in  read- 
ing the  remarks  of  Holofernes  ;  he  talks 
Latin,  it  is  true,  but  he  talks  nonsense 
also;  alliteration  is  his  ruling  passion, 
his  remarks  on  pronunciation  are  of  in- 
terest; '*he  clepeth  a  calf  cauf*  may  be 
enshrined  in  memory  at  least  by  a  suc- 
cessor in  trade  who  has  had  the  happiness 
to  hear  a  boy  repeat  Milton's  **in  heaven 
ycleped  Euphrosyne"  as  **in  heaven 
yelped  Euphrosyne."  Most  boys  forget 
most  of  the  few  things  they  learn  at 
school,  but  if  they  remember  any  Latin 
**tag"  at  all  it  is  the  one  about  plagostis 
0rbiliiL5—0x\yX\\\s  of  the  heavy  hand — 
and  the  master  at  Palerii  who  was  flogged 
back  to  his  schoolroom  by  his  boys.  No, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  schoolmasters 
appear  in  a  favorable  light  upon  the  field 
of  fiction  or  in  the  pages  of  what  passes 
for  history — ^such  fiction  and  such  history, 
we  mean,  as  are  likely  to  come  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
the  man  on  the  knifeboard  of  a  'bus — 
such  a  man  as  writes  these  words. 

But  never  were  such  hard  things  said 
of  him  as  are  to  be  found  in  some  journals 
of  to  day.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  one 
brilliant  journal  was  at  pains  to  prove 
that  no  schoolmaster  could,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  teaching  boys,  have  any 
sense  of  humor;  his  silly  earnestness,  his 
way  of  making  molehills  into  mountains, 
forbade  the  possibility  of  having  humor. 
This  same  journal  had  declared  in  earlier 
days  that  no  more  hateful  charge  could 
be  brought  against  any  man,  or  class  of 
men,  than  that  of  lacking  this  sense. 
One  person  who  happens  to  be  a  school- 
master ceased  from  that  day  forward  to 
take  in  that  journal ;  he  fancied  it  had 
appealed  to  some  sense  of  humor  in  him. 
Finding  on  such  infallible  authority  that 
he  had,  and  could  have,  none,  he  saved 
his  money  for  some  other  purpose. 
Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  this  blow, 
delivered  some  ten  years  ago,  when  lately 
there  appeared  in  other  pages  a  letter 
saying  that  every  schoolmaster  of  the 
present  day  is  an  ''emasculated  prig." 
One  does  not  know  exactly  what  this 
means,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  must  prove  a 
very  dreadful  thing  to  be.  To  be  a  prig 
is  bad  enough ;  the  addition  of  a  parti- 


ciple with  five  syllables  adds  to  the  horror 
of  the  thing.  As  a  tree  may  be  known 
by  its  fruits,  the  nature  of  a  master  may 
be  gathered  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
boys  whom  he  tries  to  teach  and  train. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  in  question  speaks 
of  ''British  boys"  as  being  "soft." 
pappy,  emotional,  rhetorical ;"  they  may 
be,  but  they  do  not  look  it,  and  do  not 
know  themselves  to  be  so.  We  have  all 
heard  of  a  man  who  did  not  know  that 
he  talked  prose ;  some  of  us  know  boys 
who  do  not  know  themselves  to  be  rhe- 
torical ;  there  may  be  some  who  do  not 
even  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  one  thing  certain  is  that  school- 
masters were  always  wrong.  When  can- 
ing was  the  fashion  they  were  cursed  as 
Creakles ;  now  that  what  one  wily  boy 
called  "the  kind  dodge"  is  the  propa- 
thing,  they  are  proclaimed  to  be  "emas- 
culated prigs;"  "Ivan"  the  writer  is 
Ivan  the  terrible  indeed,  more  terrible 
than  Messrs.  Birch  and  Swishtail  of  fic- 
tion, and  the  Rodwell  Roper  who  was  a 
fact ;  and  terrible  as  he  is,  he  may  meet 
his  match  in  some  of  the  emotional  soft- 
ies, some  of  the  pappy  rhetoricians  with 
whom  his  fond  fancy  peoples  our  public 
schools  to  day. — The  Spectator, 


ON  LEISURE,  GENIUS,  BOOKS, 
AND  READING. 


BY  AUGUSTINE  BIBBELL. 


THE  word  "scholar"  comes  to  us firom 
a  Greek  word  which  means  leisure. 
It  is  a  significant  derivation .    A  scholarly 
life  is  a  leisurely  life.     It  may  be  a  life  of 
unceasing  toil  for  all  that,  and  of  excru- 
ciating self-denial.     Browning's  "Gram- 
marian "  had  a  tough  time  of  it  "settling 
"•Hotis'  business"   and  giving   us  the 
doctrine  of  the  enclitic  de.     But  he  was 
not  working  down  a  mine  or  in  a  factory, 
nor  was  he  arguing  cases  at  the  bar  or 
superintending  a  hospital  in  a  crowded 
city.     No — he  was  sitting  alone  in  some 
dim  corner,  grinding  at  grammar.     We 
no  doubt  read  stories  of  great  scholars 
who  were  manufactured  as  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  wrote  essays — "  in  the  intervals  of 
business;"    but  wonderful  examples   as 
these  gentlemen  may  be  of  industry  and 
devotion,  as  a  rule  their  scholarship  is  no 
great  shakes.     To  become  a  Scaliger,  a 
Casaubon,  a  Selden,  a  Milton,  a  Gray,  a 
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Bentley,  a  Gibbon,  an  Acton  or  a  Jebb, 
you  mast  have  leisure  to  grow  learned. 

Busy  men,  poor  men  with  wives  and 
families,  plain  men  with  no  great  gifts  of 
acquisition  or  taste  for  study,  vain  men 
who  have  no  fancy  to  become  blear-eyed, 
ambitious  men  who  want  to  ride  upon  the 
nation's  neck  for  a  brief  season,  must  all 
forswear  scholarship;  and  if  they  are 
honest  men  will  make  no  pretensions  to 
it.     To  be  a  scholar  you  must  have  axoTJ^. 

But  let  us  pluck  up  heart.  To  for- 
swear scholarship  is  not  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  delights  of  literature ;  for  literature 
is  the  reflection  in  words  of  the  great 
pageant  of  life,  a  minute  representation 
or  reproduction  in  language  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  mystery,  the  fleeting  charms, 
the  recurrent  emotions,  the  gaiety  and 
the  melancholy  of  men's  days  upon  earth. 
•One  does  not  need  to  be  a  scholar  to  ap- 
preciate these.  Open  eyes,  quick  wits 
and  a  lively  fancy  are  man's  best  endow- 
ments. This  is  the  meaning  of  the  old 
.saying,  *  *  An  ounce  of  mother- wit  is  worth 
a  pound  of  clergy."  Shakespeare  once 
held  in  his  firm  hands  a  copy  of  North's 
translation  of  **  Plutarch's  Lives,"  1579, 
a  sturdy  folio  still  to  be  found  in  the  old 
book  shops.  There  he  read,  as  any  one 
•else  might  have  done,  how  Antony, 
**  when  Caesar's  body  was  brought  to  the 
-place  where  it  should  be  buried,  made  a 
funeral  oration  in  commendation  of 
<}desar,  according  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  praising  noble  men  at  their  funerals. 
When  he  saw  that  the  people  were  very 
:glad,  and  desirous  also  to  hear  Caesar 
.spoken  of  and  his  praises  uttered,  he 
.mingled  his  oration  with  lamentable 
words,  and  by  amplifying  of  matters  did 
greatly  move  their  hearts  and  aflFections 
"unto  pity  and  compassion.  In  fine,  to 
'Conclude  his  oration,  he  unfolded  before 
the  whole  assembly  the  bloody  garments 
*oi  the  dead,  thrust  through  in  many  places 
with  their  swords,  and  called  the  male- 
factors cruel  and  cursed  murtherers.  With 
these  words  he  put  the  people  into  such  a 
fury  that  they  presently  took  Caesar's 
body  and  burnt  it  in  the  market-place 
-with  such  tables  and  forms  as  they  could 
get  together." 

Shakespeare  turned  this  over  in  some- 
thing we  call  his  mind,  and  the  outcome 
<was  the  most  marvelous  speech  ever  put 
by  poet  in  the  mouth  of  man.  Yet 
.Shakespeare  could  not  have  read  Plutarch 
in  the  original,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 
Sir  Thomas  North  could,  since  he  was 


content  to  translate  Plutarch  from  the 
French  version.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  'twas  he  set  Shakespeare's  imagina- 
tion at  work,  and  therefore  he  deserves 
our  homage.  Our  worship  we  reserve 
for  genius. 

Do  not  quarrel  with  my  use  of  the  word 
worship  in  connection  with  genius.  The 
genius  I  worship  is  a  sublimated  essence, 
something  quite  apart  from  *'  the  poor  in- 
habitant be]ow"  in  whom  it  was  once  in- 
carcerated. I  do  not  worship  Burns  any 
more  than  I  admire  the  style  of  his  letters 
to  Clarinda  or  his  behavior  to  Mrs.  Bums; 
but  the  genius  of  Bums — that  mysterious 
"something "  which  has  put  him  on  the 
pinnacle  where  he  must  ever  remain  a 
nation's  joy  and  pride— is  one  of  the  most 
moving,  melting  things  in  our  lives,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  richest  possessions  of  our 
race.  So,  too,  the  genius  of  Carlyle. 
Leave  the  tea-tables  to  chatter  of  his  fits 
of  spleen  and  dullards  to  deplore  his  hu- 
morous extravagances ;  those  of  us  who 
hunger  after  writers  who  stir  the  fancy, 
who  set  the  boulders  rolling  uproariously 
down  the  hills,  who  throw  great  splashing 
stones  into  the  dreary  pools  of  our  slug- 
gish imaginations,  still  hug  the  genius  of 
Carlyle,  and  decline  to  drag  **  The  French 
Revolution  "  into  a  court  of  matrimonial 
causes.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  case 
of  Carlyle  future  ages  will  not  follow  our 
examples.  Like  his  great  protagonist 
Newman,  Carlyle  flung  himself  so  com- 
pletely into  the  hurrying  currents  of  his 
day  as  to  endanger  his  chance  of  what  is 
called  immortality.  But  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  wash  my  hands  of  posterity. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  two 
great  possessions  of  a  nation  are  its  mem- 
ories of  great  actions  and  the  genius  of  its 
authors. 

To  enjoy  the  latter  requires  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  ^xo^it  or  leisure. 
Some  leisure  is  necessary ;  but  enforced 
work,  if  not  too  severe,  sharpens  the 
literary  as  well  as  the  bodily  appetite. 
''Years  in  a  Library"  is  not  so  good  a 
title  as  **  Hours  in  a  Library." 

But  two  things  are  necessary :  before 
reading  you  must  learn  to  read;  and, 
having  learned  to  read,  you  must  be  fond 
of  reading.  Now,  a  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple do  not  care  a  rap  abou  t  reading.  They 
may  pretend  to,  but  they  do  not. 
They  say  they  cannot  find  time;  it  is  the 
merest  subterfuge.  They  could  easily 
find  time  if  they  chose,  but  they  prefer 
doing  so  many  other  things  first.    There 
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is  no  great  harm  in  this;  there  are  other 
pastimes  besides  reading.  Some  people 
(not  many)  read  a  great  deal  too  mnch, 
and  would  be  all  the  better  for  doing  a 
little  observing.  Mr.  Bagehot  said  of 
Shakespeare  that  if  he  walked  down  a 
street  he  knew  what  was  in  it.  One  of 
the  wisest  men  I  have  ever  known  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Still  it  remains 
true  that  unless  you  are  fond  of  reading 
you  will  not  read,  and  yet  unless  you 
read  you  cannot  truly  appreciate  the  work 
of  genius. 

Nor  can  you  do  this  unless  you  have 
learned  to  read.  This  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  as  it  sounds.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  reading  so  as  to  get  pleasure  from  it, 
and  that  is  to  be  able  to  read  without 
knowing  what  you  are  doing.  A  man  or 
woman  who  comes  home  tired  after  a 
day's  work  will  either  read  this  way  or 
not  at  all.  It  is  no  use  if  you  have  to 
spell  your  way  and  stumble  along  the 
printed  page  like  a  hobbled  pony.  If 
that  is  your  plight  you  will  prefer  a  game 
of  draughts  or  dominoes ;  and  who  could 
blame  you? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  met  boys  in 
England,  who  have  got  all  sorts  of  prizes 
in  board  and  other  state-paid  schools, 
who  cannot  read  after  the  only  fashion 
that  makes  reading  of  the  least  use.  No 
wonder  these  boys  soon  forget  all  they 
ever  knew.  No  wonder  by  the  time  they 
are  twenty  they  have  to  go  to  evening 
classes  to  be  taught  over  again  by  charity 
what  they  were  once  supposed  to  be 
taught  by  rates  and  taxes — namely,  how 
to  read.  I  once  said,  and  I  now  repeat, 
''Our  whole  educational  system  is  not 
worth  one  of  the  pounds  it  costs — and  it 
costs  millions  of  pounds — unless  it  teaches 
the  child  to  read  English  in  the  way  that 
Macaulay  said  he  could  read  Greek,  that 
is,  with  his  feet  on  the  fender.  I  notice 
with  horror  a  growing  impatience  with 
what  is  called  *  mere  reading,  mere  writ- 
ing, mere  ciphering,'  Mere  reading,  in- 
deed! Mere  geometry,  mere  physical 
geography,  mere  Latin,  mere  Greek,  mere 
anything  you  like  to  think  of,  except 
reading,  which  is  the  very  soul  and  cita- 
del of  learning." 

Having  learned  to  read,  and  being  fond 
of  reading,  you  have  entered  into  your  in- 
heritance. It  lies  before  you.  Read 
what  you  like  best ;  do  not  be  ashamed 
of  your  tastes,  or  be  deceived  by  novelty. 
If  you  are  fond  of  fiction,  give  the  best 
the  first   chance.     Read,   for   example, 


**Guy  Mannering"  and  Hugo's  "Les 
Mis6rables."  If,  having  done  so,  yon 
deliberately  prefer  "East  Lynne,"  it 
cannot  be  helped.  Mrs.  Wood  was  a 
voluminous  author  ;  and,  after  all,  books 
were  intended  to  be  read.  But  nobody 
who  is  really  fond  of  reading  needs  to  be 
told  what  to  read.  Lists  of  books  are 
made  for  the  people  who  do  not  care 
about  reading,  and  are  a  little  uneasy  be- 
cause of  their  indiflference.  They  buy  Sir 
John  Lubbock's  "  Hundred  Best  Books," 
chatter  about  them  for  a  while,  and  then 
resume  the  even  tenor  of  their  bookless 
way. — Chambers^  Journal. 


WRITING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 


IN  learning  to  write  the  first  rule  is: 
Know  what  you  want  to  say.  The 
second  rule  is:  Say  it.  That  is,  do  not 
begin  by  saying  something  else  which 
you  think  will  lead  up  to  what  you  want 
to  say.  Thirdly,  and  always.  Use  your 
own  language,  I  mean  the  language  yon 
are  accustomed  to  in  daily  life.  If  your 
everyday  language  is  not  fit  for  a  letter 
or  for  print,  it  is  not  fit  for  talk.  And  if 
by  any  series  of  joking  or  fun,  at  school 
or  at  home,  you  have  got  into  the  habit 
of  using  slang  in  talk,  which  is  not  fit  for 
print,  why,  the  sooner  you  get  out  of  it 
the  better. 

Remember  that  the  very  highest  com- 
pliment paid  to  anything  printed,  is  paid 
when  a  person  hearing  it  read  aloud, 
thinks  it  is  the  remark  of  the  reader  made 
in  conversation.  Both  writer  and  reader 
then  receive  the  highest  possible  praise. 

A  short  word  is  ^tter  than  a  long  one. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  weak  English.  It  is 
not  bad  in  other  regards,  but  simply 
weak. 

'*  Entertaining  unlimited  confidence  in 
your  intelligent  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  public  interest,  and  being  conscious 
of  no  motives  on  my  part  which  are  sep- 
arable from  the  honor  and  advancement 
of  my  country,  I  hope  it  may  be  my  privi- 
lege to  deserve  and  secure,  not  only  your 
cordial  cooperation  in  great  public  meas- 
ures, but  also  those  relations  of  mutual 
confidence  and  regard,  which  it  is  always 
so  desirable  to  cultivate  between  members 
of  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Take  that  for  an  exercise  in  translating^ 
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into  shorter  words.  Strike  out  the  un- 
necessary words,  and  see  if  it  does  not 
come  out  stronger.  I  think  this  sentence 
would  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
couched  in  thirty-five  words  instead  of 
eighty-one.  I  think  we  should  have  lost 
nothing  of  the  author's  meaning  if  he 
had  said, — 

**I  have  full  trust  in  you.  I  am  sure 
that  I  seek  only  the  honor  and  advance 
of  the  country.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  may 
earn  your  respect  and  regard  while  we 
heartily  work  together." 

I  am  fond  of  telling  the  story  of  words 
which  a  distinguished  friend  of  mine  used 
in  accepting  a  hard  post  of  duty.  He 
said, — 

*'  I  do  not  think  I  am  fit  for  this  post. 
But  my  friends  say  I  am,  and  I  trust 
them.  I  shall  take  it,  and  when  I  am  in 
it,  I  shall  do  as  well  as  I  can." 

It  is  a  very  grand  speech.  Observe 
that  it  has  not  one  word  which  has  more 
than  one  syllable.  As  it  happens,  also, 
every  word  is  Saxon. 


THE  '*DO"  METHOD. 


BUrZABBTH  P.  KQYSOR. 


DID  you  ever  think  how  many  times  in 
a  day  the  word  **  Don't"  passes  our 
lip.s,  and  how  seldom  we  use  **  Do,"  the 
word  of  such  magical  charm  ? 

The  teacher's  life  would  be  a  hundred- 
fold easier  and  pleasanter  if  she  would 
periodically  drop  from  her  vocabulary 
"  don't"  and  in  its  place  use  *'  do." 

A  very  limited  use  of  the  negatives  is 
all  right,  but  we  are  so  apt  to  use  them 
too  freely — and  then  it  is  such  a  harsh 
way  of  obtaining  the  desired  result.  There 
is  no  loving,  helpful  up-building-of-char- 
acter  process  in  it. 

I  admit,  that  for  the  moment  it  is  much 
easier  to  quietly  say  **  Johnny,  don't  do 
that,"  **  Susie,  don't  play  with  your  pen- 
cil," etc.,  but  is  it  easier  in  the  long  run? 
Is  it  not  a  wrong  done  to  the  child  ?  The 
business  of  every  teacher  is  to  tell  the 
children  what  to  do  rather  than  what  not 
to  do.  Let  them  forget  about  the  things 
they  ought  not  to  do  by  never  hearing 
them  mentioned. 

Many  of  the  children  came  from  homes 
where  ** don't"  is  in  constant  use  and 
often  accompanied  by  harsh  words  and 
cruel  blows.  A  kind  and  gentle  ''do" 
from  the  teacher  will  be  a  perfect  balm  to 


their  little  hearts,  and  as  the  smile  breaks 
through  the  dirt  she  will  feel  well  repaid 
for  the  extra  bit  of  time  the  use  of  **  do  " 
has  consumed.  Crowd  as  much  love, 
kindness,  and  goodness  as  possible  into* 
the  hours  from  nine  to  twelve.  Make 
the  children  forget  the  disagreeable,  un- 
kind things  they  have  heard  so  much 
about,  and  fill  the  few  hours  spent  with 
you  so  full  of  happiness  and  sunshine 
that  there  will  be  left  no  room  for  the 
naughty,  unkind  things  to  creep  in.  Re- 
member, no  skill  is  required  in  the  use  of 
the  word  "don't." 

Children  respond  so  quickly  to  the  at- 
mosphere about  them  and  are  so  ready  to* 
do  the  right  thing  if  but  given  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  they  are  not  innately  bad  and 
should  be  looked  upon  as  good  and  ready 
to  do  the  right  so  far  as  they  know  it. 
The  little  charmed  word  unlocks  all  the 
loveliness  of  the  child-nature,  while  the 
excessive  use  of  its  negative  shuts  it  up- 
and  arouses  the  unpleasant,  irritable  qual- 
ities. 

Wnen  we  say  to  a  child,  you  may  do 
this  or  that,  he  is  given  employment,  a 
definite  something  to  do,  and  his  mind 
and  hands  are  instantly  busy.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  word 
*' don't"  leaves  him  with  nothing  to  do, 
but  with  a  strong  desire  and  a  determi- 
nation to  do  something.  And  he  does  do- 
something,  but  only  to  hear  the  word 
**  don't "  again,  and  soon  until  he  becomes 
so  cross  and  naughty  that  the  teacher 
soon  finds  him  quite  unmanageable. 

The  use  of  these  words  was  brought  to 
my  notice  in  trying  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  the  atmosphere  of  two 
primary  schools.  In  one,  the  sweetest 
spirit  was  manifest  by  all  teachers  and 
pupils  alike,  and  there  was  such  a  joyous, 
happy,  contented  expression  on  each 
little  face  that  it  almost  renewed  one's 
youth  to  look  into  them.  The  whole  of 
one  morning  was  spent  here  and  not  once 
was  heard  the  hard  little  negative— it 
was  all  do,  do,  do. 

The  next  morning  was  devoted  to  the 
other  room,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
charm  in  that  word  so  sadly  neglected 
was  fully  appreciated.  For  here  its  neg- 
ative was  hurled  broadcast.  It  was, 
**  Johnny,  don't  scuff  your  feet,"  **  Susie, 
dont  hum;"  •'Willie,  don't  whisper;" 
etc.  It  was  an  atmosphere  of  **  don'ts  " 
and  often  irritable,  impatient  ones,  too. 
The  children  were  not  happy  and  free, 
but  acted  in  a  frightened,  hopeless  sort  of 
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a  way,  or  else  in  a  bold  ''don't  care" 
manner — both  of  which  is  a  direct  and 
sure  outgrowth  of  "the  Don't  method" 
of  discipline. 

The  teacher  worked  harder  than  the 
other,  but  was  much  farther  from  gaining 
the  desired  result.  Her  life  seemed  full 
of  care  and  she  went  from  her  room  tired 
and  irritable,  while  the  other  felt  joyous 
and  happy  in  thinking  of  the  loving 
hearts  and  willing  hands  that  made  her 
work  a  pleasure,  and  to  get  pleasure  from 
her  work  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher ;  if 
she  does  not,  something  somewhere  is 
radically  wrong. 

Do  not  say  her  success  was  due  to  the 
children  with  whom  she  had  to  work,  for 
it  was  not ;  it  was  her  effective  and  in- 
genious use  of  the  word  "do,"  whose 
wonderful  power  is  but  half  appreciated. 
If  you  doubt,  try  it,  and  your  doubts  will 
speedily  be  removed. 


TOM  AND  HIS  TEACHERS. 


BY  RBV.  JOHN  H.  VINCENT. 


TOM,  the  average  American  boy,  has 
many  teachers  beside  professional 
ones.  Father's  remarks  at  the  breakfast 
table  about  the  abominably  weak  coffee, 
the  way  mother  speaks  to  the  servants  or 
talks  about  her  callers  of  the  afternoon 
before,  have  a  great  influence  upon  Tom. 
The  pictures  in  the  home,  the  circus 
posters,  the  theater  bills,  are  all  educators 
for  good  or  bad.  I  think  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  the  women  of  our  cities  will  go 
in  a  body  to  the  municipal  authorities 
and  demand  that  the  outrageous  cari- 
catures be  torn  down.  The  architecture 
of  the  schoolhouse,  the  tones  of  the  teach- 
er's voice,  the  atmosphere  in  which  Tom 
sleeps,  may  determine  the  motives  of  his 
life.  I  shall  consider  some  minor  matters 
which  Tom '  s  teachers  must  teach  Tom ,  and 
some  radical  lessons  which  are  quite  as 
important.  First  among  minor  matters, 
Tom  should  be  taught  to  think  on  his 
own  hook,  to  exercise  his  own  judgment. 
He  mnst  acquire  the  faculty  of  formulat- 
ing premises  and  drawing  his  own  con- 
clusions from  them,  the  power  of  saying 
and  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  When  he  has  learned  to  find,  with- 
out hesitation,  a  practical  answer  to  meet 
an  emergency,  he  has  made  great  advance 
in  his  education.  Common  sense  is  not 
bom  in  a  boy ;  it  must  be  developed. 


Tom  should  be  "taught  to  observe  the 
realities  of  nature  and  of  life.  He  has 
native  power  for  such  ob^rvation,  and  it 
ought  to  be  cultivated.  Then,  too,  he 
must  learn  to  report  accurately  what  he 
sees.  There  is  an  ethical  principle  at  the 
basis  of  all  study.  Tom' s  teachers  should 
teach  him  to  report  what  he  sees  in  good 
English ;  and  in  this  work  they  need  the 
co-operation  of  the  parents.  Tom  should 
learn  to  be  an  altruist,  to  take  other  peo- 
ple into  account  in  the  ordering  of  his 
daily  life,  for  the  habit  of  unselfish  living 
is  the  comer-stone  of  all  that  is  valuable 
in  culture.  He  should  have  reverence 
for  old  age,  whether  it  is  clad  in  broad- 
cloth or  in  linsey-woolsey. 

Now  for  the  radical  lessons  which  Tom 
must  learn.  He  must  be  taught  to  con- 
sider himself  a  person  and  not  a  thing,  a 
cause  and  not  an  effect.  There  is  current 
an  idea  which  receives  its  support  from 
weak  fiction,  cheap  lecture  platforms,  and 
even  from  shabby  pulpits — the  idea  that 
men  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances 
and  environment,  that  evil  tendencies  are 
the  result  of  the  choice  of  a  great-gjand- 
father.  Tom  must  leam  that  he  is  in  the 
world  for  the  pupose  of  overcoming  hered- 
ity, breaking  through  environment,  and 
putting  circumstances  under  foot,  and  he 
must  stand  a  man,  not  a  thing.  I  take 
great  stock  in  a  boy  who  is  courageous 
enough  to  assert  his  principles  in  spite  of 
"  the  fellows ;"  such  a  boy  is  a  power  and 
not  a  piece  of  putty. 

Knowing  that  he  is  a  power,  Tom  must 
be  taught  to  be  independent  and  to  earn 
his  own  way.  And  this  applies  to  girls 
as  well  as  to  boys.  I  detest  tramps,  rich 
and  poor.  When  Tom  has  learned  to  be 
independent  himself,  he  will  respect 
others  who  have  to  earn  their  own  way 
in  the  world.  Again,  Tom's  teachers 
must  teach  him  that  he,  being  a  power 
and  independent,  should  not  forget  the 
law  of  interdependence.  That  is  why  I 
like  the  public  school.  It  brings  future 
citizens  together  on  an  equal  footing.  It 
is  a  good  thing  for  broadcloth  and  home- 
spun to  sit  side  by  side;  it  doesn't  hurt 
homespun,  and  it  does  broadcloth  good. 

Tom's  most  effective  teacher,  when  the 
boy  is  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21,  is 
the  man  for  whom  he  works,  and  who 
pays  him  money.  Here  Tom's  parents 
have  a  responsibility.  They  must  choose 
his  employer  wisely.  Finally,  I  would 
say,  n^ver  give  Tom  up.  If  his  teacher 
is  cross  and  sarcastic,  take  up  a  mission- 
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ary  collection  and  send  that  teacher  to 
the  north  pole.  Remember  that  some 
boys  do  not  mature  until  they  are  25.  and 
some  men  have  astonished  the  world  at 
50.  The  stupid  schoolboy  of  to-day  may 
be  the  valedictorian  at  college,  the  states- 
man of  future  years.  Again  I  say,  never 
give  Tom  up!    Good  night. 


ETHICAL  TRAINING  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


IT  the  child  needs  in  the  school, 
as  in  the  home,  is  not  so  much  ethi- 
cal instruction  as  a  moral  atmosphere, 
contact  with  moral  sentiment  in  action. 
Character  is  not  derived  from  lessons 
learned,  but  from  inspirations  felt.  Moral 
power  grows  through  personal  experi- 
ences with  moral  forces  and  from  associa- 
tion with  persons  who  possess  moral 
vitality.  Moral  sentiment  is  always  im- 
parted, it  is  never  taught.  In  the  spiritual 
world  as  in  the  organic  world,  life  is  cre- 
ated only  by  life.  You  cannot  mechan- 
ize benevolence,  and  as  little  can  you 
impart  a  passion  for  holiness  by  didac- 
tics. What  children  need  more  than 
catechism  or  moral  code  is  ethical  envi- 
ronment, such  environment  as  every  well- 
conducted  school  affords.  And  always 
morality  is  imparted  by  personal  influence 
rather  than  by  lessons  committed.  This 
was  the  gospel  of  Rousseau,  that  apostle 
of  modem  education,  of  whdm  John  Mor- 
ley  writes,  **The  most  valuable  of  his 
notions  was  his  urgent  contempt  for 
that  fatuous  substitution  of  spoken  in- 
junctions and  prohibitions  for  the  deeper 
language  of  example  and  the  more  living 
instruction  of  visible  circumstance.  For 
belief  in  the  efficiency  of  preaching  is  the 
bane  of  educational  systems.  The  fact 
is,  that  our  public  schools  without  text- 
book on  ethics  or  formal  moral  instruc- 
tion, are  efficient  training  schools  of  char- 
acter in  more  ways  than  one. 

I.  Moral  lessons  are  impressed  upon 
the  pupil  by  all  the  educational  material 
which  he  there  uses.  Moral  sentiment  is 
held  in  solution  by  the  reading  bdbks, 
which  are  fall  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  the  world's  literature.  In  every  math- 
ematical operation  the  necessity  of  exact- 
ness, fidelity,  and  veracity  is  enforced. 
In  historical  studies  moral  laws  are  illus- 
trated upon  a  large  scale,  and  moral 
qualities  are  made  impressive  by  the  lives 
of  great  men.     All  these  facts  are  resi- 


dences of  moral  influences  which  play 
continually  upon  the  pupil's  nature  like 
a  tonic  breeze.  And  this  training  is  all 
the  more  efficient  because  it  comes  infor- 
mally and  operates  independent  of  any 
preachment.  To  remind  children  contin- 
ally  that  they  are  in  this  way  becoming 
moral  would  destroy  that  p^ood  influence, 
and  arrest  their  growth  in  character.  So 
that,  to  turn  away  from  this  vital  training 
to  a  set  exercise,  observed  for  the  sake  of 
being  good,  would  be  a  great  misfortune. 
It  would  make  our  schools  far  less  moral. 

2.  The  discipline  of  the  school  in  itself 
affords  a  very  precious  training  in  morals. 
We,  doubtless,  seldom  realize  how  much 
is  gained  for  higher  civilization  by  the 
attendance  of  a  child  for  even  six  years 
upon  our  public  schools.  There  he  is  put 
during  his  formative  period  of  life  into 
an  atmosphere  and  under  a  discipline 
which  affords  him  training  in  nearly  all 
the  rudiments  of  good  citizenship.  Let 
us  enumerate  a  few  of  them:  punctuality 
and  habits  of  order,  the  lesson  of  obedi- 
ence and  reverence  for  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  others  as  human  beings,  the  sanc- 
tity of  property  and  the  necessity  of  truth- 
fulness, a  manly  bearing  and  respectful 
speech,  the  consciousness  of  independ- 
ence, tempered  with  recognition  of  com- 
munal interests  and  obligations,  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  cultivated  by  task 
work  and  the  importance  of  fidelity  illus- 
trated by  every  recitation,  the  sentiment 
of  equality  and  the  feeling  of  justice  en- 
forced by  the  constant  pressure  of  experi- 
ence— these  and  other  moral  qualities  of 
highest  moment  are  forever  being  im- 
parted by  the  vitalizing  conditions  of  the 
school. 

3.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the 
chief  source  of  moral  influence.  The 
presence  of  the  teacher,  if  a  proper  per- 
son for  the  position,  is  worth  more  than 
a  thousand  text-books,  though  they  may 
all  be  as  good  as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  In  the  casual  j  udgments  which 
the  teacher  passes  upon  persons  and 
events,  in  the  patience  and  self  control 
which  he  exercises  upon  himself  and 
which  spreads  from  him  by  a  subtle  con- 
tagion until  it  infects  with  moral  health 
every  pupil;  in  the  looks  of  approval  and 
disapproval  with  which  he  meets  the  be- 
havior of  children;  in  the  decisions  which 
he  passes  upon  the  conduct  of  those  under 
his  control;  in  the  tones  with  which  he 
speaks  to  the  dullest  girl  or  the  most 
timid  boy;  in  the  forgiveness  which  he 
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enjoins  and  practices;  in  the  veracity 
which  he  displays  and  the  sincerity  which 
he  inspires;  in  the  kindness  which  he  be- 
stows and  the  self-sacrifice  which  he 
recommends — in  all  these  acts  and  atti- 
tudes the  true  teacher  makes  his  school 
a  school  of  applied  morals,  where  charac- 
ter really  grows. 

Shall,  then,  our  public  schools  teach  3. 
formal  moral  code  ?  No,  rather  let  them 
possess  a  moral  atmosphere,  derived  from 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  For  there 
is  only  one  way  to  increase  the  moral 
power  of  the  school,  and  that  is,  not  by 
creating  didactic  machinery,  but  by  in- 
vesting in  noble  teachers.  Place  a  Horace 
Mann  in  a  school  room,  and  that  school 
will  possess  more  moral  power  than  re- 
sides in  all  the  ethical  handbooks  in  the 
whole  world.  We  must  then  put  our 
faith  and  our  money  into  teachers  of  the 
very  highest  character;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  where  they  are  there  will  be 
moral  culture  ripening  noble  manhood 
and  womanhood;  for  more  powerful  than 
everything  else  is  moral  life  itself. — From 
Croaker's  Problems  in  American  Society, 


OBSERVANCE  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 


BY  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER. 


THE  great  object  to  be  attained  through 
the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  is  the 
cultivation  of  a  love  for  nature  among 
children,  with  the  confident  expectation 
that  thereby  the  needless  destruction  of 
the  forests  will  be  stayed,  and  the  im- 
provement of  grounds  about  school  build- 
ings and  residences  will  be  promoted. 
Preparation  for  such  observance  should 
be  made  with  these  things  in  view. 

The  love  of  nature  is  a  growth.  It  may 
be  aroused  and  cultivated.  It  is  properly 
and  legitimately  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  to  do  this.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great 
wrong  to  fail  to  do  it,  for  nothing  can  add 
more  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  or  render  a 
human  life  of  larger  advantage  to  all 
about  it.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  school  course,  all  the  wonder- 
ful processes  of  nature,  and  particularly 
the  development  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  should  have  close  attention.  The 
life  of  the  teacher  should  be  keyed  to 
these  things,  and  she  should  be  provided 
with  such  helps  and  devices,  and  given 
suflScient  time  to  secure  for  them  a  lodg- 
ing place  in  the  lives  around  her. 


So  much  being  done  in  the  schools,  the 
children  will  observe  and  study  natural 
objects.  And  when  the  springtime  comes 
and  all  nature  is  bursting  into  a  new  life, 
if  the  teacher  .can  go  with  the  children  to 
the  fields  and  the  woods,  after  the  German 
custom,  and  as  a  part  of  the  school  work, 
and  there  study  the  grasses,  and  the 
flowers,  and  the  trees,  and  the  birds,  the 
outing  and  the  object  lesson  will  render 
the  work  of  the  school-room  very  much 
more  efiective.  The  children  will  not 
only  gain  a  new  interest  and  pleasure 
which  can  never  be  taken  from  them,  but 
they  will  also  wonder  and  think  of  the 
mighty  power  that  is  behind  all  these 
things,  and  they  will  reverence  and  love 
the  God  of  nature. 

If  the  children  have  had  so  much  gen- 
eral preparation  they  are  indeed  fortunate, 
and  special  arrangements  for  Arbor  Day 
will  be  so  easily  made  that  suggestions  as 
to  details  are  scarcely  necessary.  If  not, 
the  superintendent  and  teachers  must  lay 
out  plans  and  work  up  details.  Exer- 
cises may  be  held  in  the  school-room 
without  difficulty.  Appropriate  musical 
selections  are  in  the  market,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  beautiful.  Literary  selec- 
tions relating  to  trees  both  in  prose  and 
poetry  may  be  easily  found.  The  observ- 
ance of  Arbor  Day  has  produced  the  pub- 
lication of  several  compilations  of  selec- 
tions from  standard  authors,  appropriate 
thereto.  Original  poems  will  ordinarily 
come  to  the  surface  for  the  asking.  In- 
deed, the  character  of  the  observance  is 
such  as  to  start  thought  and  bring  ont 
original  productions.  Short  histories  of 
Arbor  Day,  lists  of  ornamental  plants  and 
shrubs,  names  of  nut-bearing  trees,  of  the 
ten  best  varieties  of  shade  trees,  of  the 
trees  found  between  the  school  and  the 
home,  suggestions  about  transplanting 
trees,  and  pruning  trees,  and  about  beau- 
tifying the  school  grounds  may  be  ob- 
tained from  pupils,  and  will  produce 
thought  and  prove  highly  interesting  and 
profitable.  Of  course,  these  topics  may 
be  multiplied  and  extended  indefinitely. 
Children  ma}'^  make  collections  of  bark» 
wood  sections,  leaves  and  fruits  of  trees, 
etc.,  and  bring  to  the  school.  Some  re- 
ward may  be  given  according  to  the  ex- 
tent, variety  and  artistic  preparation  of 
such  collections. 

It  has  been  found  well  to  ask  the  chil- 
dren to  vote  for  the  tree  or  the  flower  of 
their  choice.  It  produces  thought  and 
leads  to  discussion  among  the  pupils  and 
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in  their  homes,  starts  rivahies  which  are 
harmless  and  helpful,  and  gains  much  in- 
terest for  the  occasion.  But  no  school 
should  fail  to  plant  a  tree  unless  the  cir- 
cumstances absolutely  forbid,  as  they  do 
in  some  of  the  great  cities.  The  planting 
of  the  tree  and  the  subsequent  care  of  it, 
the  rearing  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  have  a 
peculiar  charm  for  children,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improvement  to  the  school  grounds. 
The  advantages  of  some  out-door  work  of 
this  character  are  too  great  and  too  numer- 
ous to  be  specified,  but  they  are  obvious  to 
all.  Where  this  is  undertaken,  however, 
it  should  be  with  the  greatest  care,  for  if 
the  trees  soon  die  and  the  flowers  perish 
prematurely,  the  result  is  worse  than  if 
nothing  had  been  done.  The  trees  must 
be  selected  with  discriminating  care,  that 
is,  a  suitable  variety  must  be  selected, 
and  a  good  specimen  procured,  and  the 
ground  must  be  well  prepared  and  the 
tree  so  transplanted  and  then  so  cared  for 
as  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  for  its  life.  If 
the  tree  is  spoken  of,  and  the  children 
taught  to  regard  it,  as  a  living  thing, 
whose  life  must  be  protected  and  nour- 
ished, it  will  gain  added  interest  in  their 
eyes  and  a  larger  place  in  their  aflections. 
General  directions  as  to  the  selection  of 
trees,  as  to  proper  methods  of  transplant- 
ing and  subsequent  care,  may  be  procured 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  generally  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  is  well  to  procure  the  services  of 
a  nurseryman  or  gardener,  or  an  experi- 
enced farmer,  to  manage  the  work,  to 
make  certain  that  it  is  well  done  and  good 
results  obtained.  Very  commonly  such  a 
one  will  be  found  among  the  patrons  of 
the  school,  who  will  gladly  give  his  ser- 
vices if  asked,  because  of  his  interest  in 
the  school  and  in  the  good  end  sought  to 
be  attained  by  Arbor  Day. 

The  artistic  treatment  and  care  of 
grounds  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and 
the  extent  to  which  these  things  are  ne- 
glected is  amazing.  It  costs  some  money, 
but  the  return  is  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  investment.  The  school  itself  may 
do  much  in  this  connection  and  be  much 
profited  thereby,  and  every  child,  and 
every  person  in  the  community  will  have 
a  larger  and  a  kindlier  soul  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  with  a  stronp^er  love  for  the 
beautiful  which  will  enrich  their  whole 
lives. 

Patriotism  should  have  a  place  in  all 


Arbor  Day  exercises  as  in  all  school  exer- 
cises. Exercises  of  an  unusual  character 
should  be  specially  interspersed  with 
patriotic  sentiments.  Love  of  country 
and  love  of  nature  go  well  together.  On 
Arbor  Day,  let  the  national  flag  float  over 
every  school-house,  let  '*  America*'  and 
**The  Star  Spangled  Banner*'  go  with 
the  songs  which  especially  relate  to  the 
day,  and  let  trees  be  dedicated  to  the 
great  names,  soldiers  and  statesmen,  as- 
sociated with  the  proud  events  in  our 
country's  history.  flii;;  'i 

Following  along  these  lines  with  such 
extensions  and  varieties  as  circumstances 
suggest,  and  as  will  readily  occur  to  the 
teachers.  Arbor  Day  will  prove  a  pleasure 
to  all,  and  not  be  without  great  and  last- 
ing advantages  to  the  country. — N.  E, 
Journal  of  Education. 


JUSTICE  AND  INJUSTICE. 

JUSTICE  and  injustice  are  closely  akin 
in  childhood.  A  child  early  detects 
injustice  in  others,  though  he  is  not 
delicately  susceptible  to  it  himself.  The 
same  is  largely  true  of  children  of  larger 
growth.  At  first  with  the  young  child 
injustice  is  little  more  than  a  change  of 
habitual  action.  Whatever  disturbs  his 
uniform  activity,  whatever  occurs  that  he 
does  not  expect,  is  to  him  an  injustice. 
With  him,  justice  is  the  expected,  injus- 
tice the  unexpected. 

One  of  the  highest  missions  of  home 
and  school  is  to  establish  a  spirit  and 
habit  of  justice  in  the  child,  so  that  he 
shall  have  a  keen  sense  thereof  as  applied 
to  himself.  This  should  be  well  done 
before  the  child  comes  to  school,  but,  if 
it  has  not  been  accomplished,  it  should 
receive  early  and  persistent  attention. 

Recent  child  studies  reveal  the  fact  that 
most  children  get  the  impression  that  the 
teacher  is  unjust  at  times.  Their  esti- 
mate of  punishments  is  almost  invariably 
based  on  the  fact  that  some  one  else  ought 
to  have  been  punished  also,  or  that  some 
one  should  have  been  punished  more 
severely,  or  himself  less  so.  These  child 
studies  have  revealed  the  fact  that  almost 
the  only  view  a  child  has  of  his  punish- 
ment is  its  justice  or  injustice,  and  that 
he  almost  invariably  argues  himself  into 
the  position  that  it  was  unjust.  In  no 
case  yet  discovered,  I  think,  has  a  child 
complained  of  the  severity  if  he  said,  '*  I 
deserved  it." 
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This  being  the  case,  it  shows  conclus- 
ively that  the  punishments  usually  lose 
their  virtue  because  they  become  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  child's  conduct.  The  irrec- 
oncilable dififerences  between  capital  and 
labor  are  largely  the  result  of  the  habit 
of  most  men  to  argue  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  right  and  others 
wrong.  Capital  sees  clearly  the  injustice 
of  a  strike  that  will  not  allow  other  men 
to  work  who  wish  it ;  the  case  is  clear 
that  any  man  has  a  right  to  work  if  he 

1>leases,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  other 
aborers.  Labor  sees  clearly  the  in j  ustice 
of  capital  that  reduces  wages  without  re- 
ducing the  rent  of  houses  owned  by  the 
employer,  that  reduces  wages  whenever 
business  does  not  pay,  but  does  not,  of 
its  own  accord,  raise  them  when  business 
pays  largely.  The  case  is  clear,  that  if 
It  is  right  to  cut,  it  is  right  to  raise.  Both 
capital  and  labor  are  usually  right  in 
their  estimate  of  the  specific  injustice  of 
the  other,  but  neither  is  ever  right  in  its 
estimate  of  its  own  injustice,  or  of  the 
justice  of  the  other.  It  is  so  of  other  re- 
lations. Every  man  wins  his  case  before 
he  gets  into  court  and  when  his  lawyer 
makes  his  plea,  but  the  cold  common 
sense  of  the  jury  sees  justice  as  does  only 
one  of  the  contending  parties,  or  perhaps 
as  neither  of  them. 

It  is  of  greater  service  to  the  child  and 
to  mankind  for  a  teacher  to  train  children 
to  estimate  justice  and  injustice  with  the 
personal  element  eliminated  than  it  is  to 
secure  loo  per  cent,  in  arithmetic,  or  even 
in  spelling. — American  Te<uher. 


AMERICAN  GENIUS. 


HAPPY  that  nation  whose  poets  are  its 
saints,  was  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  an  admirer  of  America.  Happy  in- 
deed has  America  been  in  the  character 
of  her  poets,  essayists,  novelists  and  his- 
torians. What  a  group  of  saints !  Irv- 
ing, Prescott,  Bryant,  Motley,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes 
Lowell — and  others  in  varying  rank  and 
degree !  That  their  virtue  was  not 
alone  a  matter  of  the  times  and  conditions 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  several  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  have  not  been  classed 
as  saints. 

Alike  in  cleanliness  of  character,  they 
are  not  alike  in  characteristics.  Irving 
had  so  little  liking  for  books  that  he  was 
not  kept  in  school,  although  his  brothers 


went  through  college,  and  yet  his  genius 
without  books  enabled  him  to  be  the 
'  *  founder  of  American  literature. '  *  Pres- 
cott, blinded  in  college  days  by  the  care- 
less toss  of  a  piece  of  bread  in  sport,  so 
that  he  never  after  read  a  book,  was  the 
greatest  of  our  historians,  genius  sup- 
planting the  terrible  affliction,  so  that  he 
thought  out  the  philosophy  and  phrasing 
of  the  facts  which  he  had  to  get  from  the 
reading  of  others.  Bryant  published  his 
best  poem  at  twenty-two,  and  Holmes 
had  little  thought  of  a  literary  career  at 
fifty.  Whittier,  who  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  books,  and  was  never  out  of  New 
England  but  once,  and  then  only  as  far 
away  as  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  trav- 
eled little  in  New  England,  wrote  the 
one  poem  that  creates  in  verse  a  distinct- 
ive bit  of  American  life.  '  *  Snowbound ' ' 
has  no  peer.  Every  man  of  genius  in 
literature  transcends  the  bounds  of  ordin- 
ary mortals  and  sees  what  others  cannot 
see.  Thoreau  and  John  Burroughs  had  a 
genius  for  knowing  nature  and  for  reveal- 
ing what  they  saw ;  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son was  not  a  genius  in  the  study  of 
nature  any  more  than  of  human  nature, 
but  he  was  the  great  American  genius  in 
seeing  through  both  nature  and  human 
nature  in  their  delicate  touches  and  their 
sublime  truths.  He  was  in  the  fullest 
sense  a ' '  transcenden talist, ' '  transcending 
all  ordinary  or  specified  bounds  or  power. 
Instinct  reaches  results  without  following 
in  any  appreciable  degree  the  processes 
of  sense  or  thought  to  which  ordinary 
creatures  are  limited,  and  genius  is  among 
men  much  the  same  that  instinct  is 
among  animals,  enabling  them  to  trans- 
cend all  ordinary  or  specified  bounds  or 
power.  America  has  had  no  other  liter- 
ary character  who,  so  far  as  the  public 
can  know,  transcended  all  ordinary  or 
specified  bounds  or  power  in  dealing  with 
every  subject  of  which  he  wrote. 

Every  American  genius  has  been,  in 
this  sense,  a  transcendentalist.  Bdisou 
and  Tesla  are  men  of  genius,  transcend- 
ing in  patience,  in  research,  in  brilliancy 
of  insight,  in  superhuman  skill  appar- 
ently, in  adapting  their  conceptions  of 
power  to  the  needs  of  men.  When  one 
realizes  how  long  the  world  awaited  a 
genius  to  materialize  Franklin's  ideals, 
and  that  with  Edison  came  Tesla,  giving 
us  the  power  to  warm,  to  light,  to  propel 
our  cars,  with  little  apparent  machinery 
for  doing  any  of  these  things,  and  theji 
considers  how  much  these  men  have  not 
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liad  by  way  of  ordinary  training,  he  sees 
that  genius  does  indeed  consist  in  the 
power  to  transcend  ordinary  and  speci- 
fied training  and  experience.  But  best 
of  all  by  way  of  illustration  is  the  com- 
parison of  Everett's  great  address  at 
Gettysburg,  which  represesented  every- 
thing that  art,  training,  experience  and 
grace  could  do  to  fashion  a  model  literary 
and  oratorical  production,  with  its  com- 
panion piece  —  on  that  occasion — Lin- 
coln'n  *' speech,"  a  flash  of  genius  that 
will  be  upon  the  tongue  of  the  school 
boy  and  the  patriot  as  long  as  this  Union 
shall  endure.  Did  Lincoln  learn  oratory  ? 
Was  it  training  or  experience  that  flashed 
forth  that  speech  ?  Is  it  anything  against 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  he  lacked  classical 
inheritance,  educational  opportunity, 
platform  experience  and  personal  grace  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  the  highest  tribute  to  his 
genius,  which  transcended  all  ordinary 
and  specified  bounds  and  power  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer. — N,  E.  Journal 
0/  Education, 

SUBCONSCIOUS  IMPRESSIONS. 


AN  interesting  little  book  published  by 
Dr.  Louis  Waldstein,  under  the  title 
of  The  Subconscious  Self,  contains  many 
hints  that  should  be  of  use  not  only  in 
the  education  of  children,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral guidance  of  life.  What  the  author 
principally  shows  is  that  the  larger,  and 
perhaps  the  more  important  part  of  each 
person's  character  is  made  up  of  habits, 
tendencies,  preferences,  aversions,  moods, 
and  principles  of  which  for  the  most  part 
the  individual  has  little  distinct  conscious- 
ness, and  that  these  at  critical  moments 
have  often  a  decisive  effect  on  his  desti- 
nies. The  recognized  business  of  educa- 
tion is  to  cultivate  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual  and  to  furnish  him  with 
such  a  working  capital  of  knowledge, 
ideas,  and  mental  and  moral  habits  as  may 
enable  him  to  do  business,  in  the  widest 
sense,  in  the  world  as  it  exists  to-day. 
But  what  is  thereby  direct  educative  ef- 
fect brought  into  a  man's  consciousness 
may  not  penetrate  very  deeply  into  his 
nature.  It  may,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
be  a  mere  external  equpment  and  the 
real  man  may  have  been  molded  and 
stamped  by  circumstances  and  influences 
of  which  neither  he  nor  his  educators 
took  much  or  any  account. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  this  the  more 
we  shall  recognize  both  its  truth  and  its 


importance.  Parents  sometimes  wonder 
why  the  multiplied  precepts  which  they 
bestow  upon  their  children  do  not  more 
powerfully  influence  their  conduct.  The 
fact  is  that  the  precepts  in  question  go  to 
form  in  the  children's  minds  a  fund  of 
conventional  opinions — those  which  they 
will  use  before  the  world — but  the  parents* 
own  example,  the  thousand  and  one  ways 
in  which  they  practically  manifest  them- 
selves, are  subconsciously  received  by  the 
children  and  go  to  form  the  underlying 
character  from  which  most  of  their  actions 
spring.  Hence,  the  common  maxim  that 
example  is  better  than  precept.  Precept 
strikes  the  consciousness,  but  example 
constantly  present  sinks  into  the  heart. 

In  every  department  of  life  we  see  only 
too  frequently  a  very  wide  separation  be- 
tween profession  and  practice.  Profes- 
sion comes  from  the  region  of  the  con- 
scious, and  practice  largely  from  that  of 
the  subconscious.  Of  course,  many  ac- 
tions, and  particularly  our  most  public 
ones,  are  dictated  by  the  active  conscious- 
ness; but  those  that  make  up  the  main 
tissue  of  our  lives  have  their  springs  in  a 
deeper  region  and  furnish  a  Setter  index 
to  our  true  selves.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  therefore,  that  the  young 
should  not  only  receive  formal  instruc- 
tion in  ri^ht  principles,  but  their  habitual 
surroundings  should  be  such  as  to  pro- 
mote the  general  health  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature.  They  should  see  as 
little  as  possible  of  angry  passion,  of  self- 
ish scheming,  of  duplicity  in  any  form; 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  lead 
them  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  finer 
and  happier  effects  of  nature,  and  all  that 
is  harmonious  and  elevating  in  the  world 
of  art  and  of  human  effort  generally:  It 
may  be  said  that  this  would  give  them  an 
incorrect  idea  of  the  world  as  it  is,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object 
is  to  make  the  world  other  than  it  is — to 
make  men  and  women  more  humane, 
more  reasonable,  more  equitable,  to  en- 
dow them  with  more  correct  perceptions 
in  all  matters  of  taste,  and  fit  them  for  a 
higher  plane  of  social  life.  If  we  were  to 
proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
world  is  incapable  of  amendment,  and 
that  the  only  thing  is  to  make  ourselves 
at  home  in  it  exactly  as  it  is,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  progress  in  education; 

There  are  some  good  remarks  in  Dr. 
Waldstein's  book  about  the  danger  of 
crowding  too  much  into  consciousness, 
and  so  impairing  the  subconscious  recep- 
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tivity  of  the  whole  nature.  We  have  all 
heard  of  prodigies  at  school  who  have 
turned  -out  very  dull  men  in  after  life. 
As  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  absorbing 
the  iormal  instruction  imparted  by  mas- 
ters, such  individuals  were  far  to  the 
front;  but,  afterward,  when  it  came  to  be 
a  question  of  individual  resource,  of  en- 
ergy, initiative,  originality,  they  relapsed 
into  quite  a  commonplace,  if  not  inferior 
position.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  any 
body  should  be  all  consciousness.  It  is 
Shakespeare  who  says : 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminished, 
They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing 
worth. 

In  our  schools  many  a  **  springing 
thing"  is  thus  **  diminished''  through 
the  very  forcing  which  seems  at  the  time 
to  produce  so  great  an  enlargement  of 
mental  faculty.  The  careful  educator 
should  be  constantly  asking  himself  the 
question,  Is  ihe  mind  before  me  getting 
into  contact  with  things  f  and  his  chief 
effort  should  be  to  establish  and  promote 
this  contact— so  that  the  mind  may  draw 
instruction  from  its  surroundings,  as  a 
plant  derives  nourishment  from  the  soil. 
There  is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  Dr. 
Waldstein's  views,  because  ages  ago  men 
recognized  the  comparative  futility  of 
brilliant  faculties  unsupported  by  solid 
qualities  of  mind  and  character;  but  he 
has  brought  forward  what  he  has  to  say 
at  a  very  good  moment,  when  almost 
more  than  ever  we  need  the  quiet  teach- 
ings of  nature  to  curb  our  mental  rest- 
lessness and  enable  us  to  **see  things 
steadily  and  see  them  whole." — Popular 
Science  Monthly, 

PRAISE  TO  THE  FACE. 


I  ONCE  saw  a  father  walk  up  to  a  map 
his  little  boy  had  made  and  pinned  on 
the  wall.  He  stood  before  it  a  long  time 
in  silence,  and  in  silence  walked  away. 
The  little  fellow  was  sitting  in  the  room, 
and  his  father  knew  he  was  there.  He 
was  watching  with  his  eager  child's  eyes, 
waiting  anxiously  for  a  word  of  approval. 
As  none  came,  his  poor  little  face  fell  un- 
happily. Straight  into  the  next  room 
walked  the  father,  and  said  carelessly: 

**  Robert  has  drawn  a  very  clever  little 
map  in  there.  I^ok  at  it  when  you  go 
in." 

**Did  you  tell  him  it  was  clever?" 
asked  a  judicial  listener,  following  from 
the  room  where  little  Robert  sat. 


**  Why,  no.  I  ought  to  have  done  so. 
I  never  thought  to  mention  it." 

**Well  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,"  was  the  deserved  reply.  **  Go 
back  now  and  tell  him." 

We  ought  all  of  us  to  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  a  dozen  times  a  day  for  like  sins 
of  omission.  It  costs  so  little  to  say  nice 
things,  and  the  result  in  another's  pleas- 
ure is  out  of  all  proportion  to  our  trouble. 
'*  Praise  to  the  face,  open  disgrace."  No 
such  thing.  The  proverb  is  wrong. 
Praise  to  the  face  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
things  on  earth,  and  there  is  no  disgrace 
in  it,  unless  untruth  enters,  or  unless  the 
praise  is  undeserved.  It  is  the  more 
grateful  because  no  one  may  ask  for  open 
praise  and  receive  by  asking;  its  nne 
flavor  is  quite  gone,  and  it  is  but  flattery. 
— Harper's  Bazar. 


TOMMY'S  HEART  IN  HIS  GIFT. 


0 


NE  of  the  teachers  in  the  Franklin 
public  school  received  among  her 
Christmas  gifts  an  awkwardly  made 
Christmas  card  of  stiff  paper  with  pictures 
pasted  on  it.  It  was  from  one  of  her 
pupils,  who  was  formerly  the  worst  boy 
in  the  school,  and  she  values  the  simple 
gift  more  than  any  other  she  received. 

The  reformation  of  this  bad  boy  was  the 
biggest  surprise  in  the  Franklin  school 
this  year.  ^  When  Tommy  went  first  to 
the  school  in  September  he  was  put  in  the 
second  grade  because  he  had  been  to 
school  before  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
and  could  read.  He  soon  showed  himself 
to  be  the  worst  boy  in  the  class,  and 
scoldings  and  whippings  seemed  to  make 
him  more  and  more  incorrigible.  To  get 
rid  of  him  the  teacher  passed  him  on  to 
another  teacher  in  another  room;  and, 
after  a  heart-breaking  experience  of  two 
weeks  with  him  there,  that  teacher  passed 
him  on.  It  seemed  that  his  badness  grew 
as  the  teachers  passed  him  along.  His 
last  teacher  was  a  tender-hearted  little 
woman  who  believed  in  **  moral  suasion,'* 
but  who  found  it  very  hard  to  make  a 
practical  application  of  it  in  Tommy's 
case,  he  was  snch  a  very  bad  boy.  She 
learned  that  Tommy's  father  and  mother 
had  died  when  he  was  too  young  to  re- 
member it,  and  he  had  been  taken  into 
the  family  of  poor  pjeople  who  had  other 
children  and  little  time  time  to  attend  to 
any  of  them. 

One  day  Tommy  tried  the  patience  of 
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the  teacher  so  that  she  lost  her  temper  en- 
tirely, and  she  took  him  out  into  the  hall 
to  whip  him.  She  gave  him  three  spank- 
ing blows  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and 
then  the  thought  of  the  loveless  home  life 
of  the  orphaned  boy,  and  the  sight  of  his 
frail,  thin,  half-starved  little  body,  the 
worn  and  threadbare  shirt  and  scant  jacket 
and  trousers  smote  her  heart,  and  she 
stood  Tommy  on  his  feet,  and  putting 
both  of  her  hands  upon  the  wall,  leaned 
her  head  up  against  them  and  began  to 
sob  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Tommy  was  amazed.  For  some  one  to 
cry  over  him  was  an  experience  that  had 
never  come  into  his  motherless  life  before. 
While  his  teacher  wept  she  felt  his  grimy 
little  hand  tugging  at  her  skirt,  and  he 
pleaded  bashfully: 

**  Don't  cry." 

She  looked  down  and  saw  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  the  look  of  defiance  was  all  gone 
from  his  face;  and  then  she  stooped  and 
gathered  him  up  impulsively  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  his  dirty  face  again  and  again. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute,  but  when 
Tommy  went  back  into  his  classroom  he 
was  a  changed  boy.  His  subjugation  and 
reformation  were  complete.  From  that 
moment  he  has  been  the  abject  slave  of 
his  teacher,  and  she  loves  him.  He  has 
a  good  voice  and  she  has  taught  him  to 
sing,  and  when  she  asks  him  to  do  so  at 
any  time  he  walks  up,  faces  the  whole 
class,  and  sings. — Kansas  City  Star, 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  AND 
THE  SCHOOLS. 


AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  an  entire 
session  was  devoted  to  a  conference  on 
School  Hygiene.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
paper  on  Contagious  Diseases,  Supt  B.  C. 
Gregory  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  gave 
some  facts  and  figures  which  show  that 
the  schools  are  frequently  blamed  for  the 
spread  of  contagion,  when  the  real  cause 
is  found  in  the  home,  the  Sunday-school, 
and  the  evening  party.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  Supt.  Gregory's  remarks: 

I  do  not  take  issue  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  demand  for  greater  sanitary  pre- 
cautions against  the  spread  of  disease.  And 
I  concur  with  especial  heartiness  in  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  medical  inspection. 
Nevertheless,  a  plea  may  be  made  in  favor 
of  present  conditions,  not  to  prove  that  they 
are  good  enough,  but  to  show  that  they  are 
not  so  bad  as  supposed.    If  an  apology  were  ^ 


needed  for  essaying  such  a  purpose,  it  might 
be  found  in  this  possibility  :  that  the  con- 
stant raising  of  the  danger  cry  may  alarm 
the  public  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to 
the  withdrawal  of  children  from  schools.  It 
is  necessary,  of  course,  to  know  how  bad 
affairs  are,  but  it  can  serve  no  good  purpose 
to  view  them  as  worse  than  they  are. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  collated  the 
absence  of  teachers  and  pupils  from  sickness 
and  have  obtained  some  statistics  of  death. 
Some  data  which  would  have  been  valuable 
in  this  discussion,  I  have  been  unable  to 

gut  into  shape  for  want  of  time.  I  submit, 
owever,  certain  figures  which  seem  inter- 
esting and  offer  a  few — perhaps  crude — in- 
ferences. 

In  the  year  1895-96  we  had  in  the  city  of 
Trenton  a  very  serious  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria and  measles.  On  a  total  enrollment 
of  808 J  we  had  30  deaths.  14  of  which  were 
from  ofiphtheria,  4  from  measles,  and  2  from 
typhoid  fever.  list  year  and  also  during 
me  year  1894-95,  we  were  free  from  epidem- 
ics. I  am  thus  able  to  compare  an  epidemic 
year  with  the  preceding  and  following  year. 

The  number  of  days  absence  of  pupils 
from  sickness  during  the  three  years  under 
consideration  were  respectively  60,009  ;  92,- 
437,  and  58,145.  That  is  to  say,  the  absence 
during  the  sickly  year  was  154  per  cent,  of 
the  absence  of  tne  year  preceding,  and  160 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  year  following.  This 
means  an  enormous  increase  of  absence  and 
a  great  waste  of  school  expenditure.  Stat- 
ing the  facts  otherwise :  m  the  epidemic 
year  463  pupils  or  over  9  classes  were  absent 
the  entire  year.  During  each  of  the  two 
healthy  years  there  were  6  classes  of  pupils 
absent  the  whole  year. 

There  is  a  rhythm  in  the  absence  of  pupils 
from  sickness.  January  has  always  been 
high-water  mark,  except  last  year,  when  the 
maximum  absence  occurred  in  February. 
The  regularity  of  this  rule  is  rather  inter- 
esting. If  we  compare  September  with  Jan- 
uary during  the  three  years  under  consider- 
ation, the  effect  of  the  epidemic  becomes 
very  apparent.  To  make  the  comparison 
we  must  reduce  the  totals  of  absence  in  each 
month  to  a  uniform  basis  of  20  days.  Hav- 
ing done  this  we  find  that  during  the  epi- 
demic year  the  absence  in  January  was  070 
per  cent,  that  of  September  against  300  per 
cent,  and  425  in  the  two  other  years. 

Comparing  the  three  Januaries  I  find  the 
absence  that  month  during  the  epidemic 
year  to  have  been  243  per  cent,  of  that  dur- 
ing the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year 
and  228  per  cent,  of  the  following  year. 

I  have  gone  with  perhaps  tedious  detail 
into  this  statistical  inquiry,  because  I  want 
to  compare  the  figures  with  some  others  ot 
a  different  character. 

The  inferences  which  seem  to  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  foregoing  data  are  that  con- 
tagious diseases  impair  the  health  of  the 
school  children  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
that  the  schools   communicate   contagion 
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with  fearful  rapidity.  These  are  the  infer- 
ences usually  made  and  in  my  opinion  they 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth. 

For,  the  statistics  show  that  the  absence 
of  teachers  during  the  epidemic  year  was 
also  very  great,  and  that  it  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  previous  year  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  as  was  the  case  with  the  children; 
in  some  cases,  the  state  of  things  was  worse. 
But  no  teacher  died  of  the  contagious  dis- 
ease, and  to  my  knowledge  not  a  teacher 
was  sick  from  diphtheria.  In  fact,  as  you 
well  know,  that  disease  does  not  often  anect 
adults.  Now,  if  the  same  abnormal  degree 
of  absence  is  perceptible  in  the  epidemic 
year  in  the  case  both  of  pupils  and  teachers. 
It  is  not  logical  to  assign  a  reason  that  does 
not  account  equally  for  both,  and  the  con- 
tagion theory  meets  only  one  class  of 
cases. 

The  following,  briefly,  are  the  facts :  ab- 
sence of  teachers  from  sickness  during  epi- 
demic year  194  per  cent,  and  172  per  cent,  of 
the  other  two  years  respectively.  The 
figures  in  the  case  of  pupils  were  154  and 
i&.  Relation  of  month  of  highest  sickness 
record  to  September,  181 1  per  cent,  in  the 
epidemic  year  against  536  and  304  in  the  two 
other  years.  Figures  in  the  case  of  Dupils 
670, 300  and  425.  Relation  of  month  ofgreat- 
est  absence  in  epidemic  year  to  same  in 
other  years,  184  and  222.  Corresponding 
figures  in  the  case  of  pupils,  243  ana  228. 

If  the  absence  of  the  pupils  had  been 
heavy  and  that  of  the  teachers  light  I  should 
have  been  sure  that  the  contagion  had  been 
spread  in  the  school  rooms,  but  the  teachers' 
absence  was  also  heavy  and  this  absence 
was  not  due  to  contagious  disease.  What 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  abnormal  ab- 
sence of  both  classes  during  this  year  ? 

One  more  consideration  throws  a  little 
light  on  the  subject.  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  rhythm  of  absence  amons^  the 
pupils.  The  rh3^m  is  as  evident  in  the  re- 
Dound  of  the  pupils*  health  after  January, 
as  in  the  retrogression  before  January. 
They  recover  as  quickly  as  they  lose  ground, 
and  this  is  as  true  in  contagious  years  as  in 
healthy  years.  The  absence  in  April  and 
May  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  in 
October  and  November.  That  is  to  say,  the 
closing  months  of  the  year  are  about  as 
healthy  as  the  beginning  months;  not  in- 
frequently they  are  a  little  better.  I  may 
say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  this  fact 

gives  little  ground  for  the  supposed  ex- 
austion    that    pupils   sufifer  during   the 
year. 

When  you  turn  to  the  record  of  teachers* 
absence,  the  figures  tell  a  different  story. 
It  is  less  easy  to  discover  a  rh3rthm  in  this 
absence.  There  is  a  maximum  of  absence, 
however.  It  occures  on  the  average  in 
March.  In  1894-95  it  was  in  April ;  in  95-96 
in  March  ;  in  96-97  in  February.  Further- 
more, there  is  little  or  no  rebound.  I  could 
five  figures,  but  they  would  weary  you. 
uffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  epidemic  year 


the  absence  of  teachers  in  April  and  Maj 
was  equal  to  the  total  absence  of  October, 
November,  December  and  June.  The  teach- 
ers do  not  recover  their  health.  There  are 
some  serious  deductions  to  be  made  from  the 
data  relating  to  teachers*  absence,  but  thej 
would  not  be  germane  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

The  quick  rebound  in  the  health  of  tlxe 
pupils  contrasted  with  the  failure  of  teach- 
ers to  recover,  indicates  that  the  cause  of  ab- 
sence of  both  classes  should  be  sought  to  a 
considerable  extent  outside  of  school  sani- 
tation. The  pupils'  record  follows  the 
weather,  follows  the  season's  changes,  and 
must  be  due  to  colds  and  other  com- 
plaints consequent  on  exposure,  changes  of 
temperature,  insufficient  clothing  and  food, 
wet  feet,  and  unsanitary  homes.  The  teach- 
ers suffer  to  some  extent,  but  less,  from 
these  causes  and  also  from  the  steady  lower- 
ing of  vitality  that  goes  on  through  the 
school  year ;  but  the  data  in  no  way  indi- 
cate the  school  building  is  a  serious  factor. 
It  does  not  follow  of  course  that  the  adoption 
of  additional  sanitary  precautions  would  not 
reduce  the  sickness  record.  01  course  it 
would,  just  as  improvement  in  home  sanita- 
tion, better  clothing,  etc.,  would  reduce  the 
record.  My  contention  is  that  the  school  is 
not  responsible  for  the  great  sins  laid  to  its 
charge.  My  opinion  is  that  for  many  of  the 
chiloren  the  school  is  the  healthiest  place 
they  find  during  the  day. 

The  absence  during  the  contagion  year 
was  very  great,  but  the  curve  of  absence  fol- 
lows the  curves  of  absence  of  other  years. 
It  rises  higher  however  from  the  base  line. 
To  account  for  this  we  have,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  consider  only  three  causes  :  i.  Our 
sanitary  precautions  keep  out  a  great  many 
children  who  live  in  infected  houses  and  aie 
not  sick  at  all ;  2.  Parents  in  epidemic  years 
hasten  to  withdraw  their  children  on  the  oc- 
currence of  slight  colds  or  other  disturb- 
ances which  ordinarily  would  receive  scanty 
consideration  ;  3.  The  scare  more  than  any- 
thing else  depopulates  our  schools.  It  15 
against  that  scare  and  not  against  proper 
precautions  that  this  paper  is  aimed. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  our  modem  schools 
have  very  little  to  do  with  spreading  con- 
tagion .  We  ought  not  to  destroy  our  school 
attendance  by  unnecessary  alarms.  We  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  public  from  other 
possible  channels  for  conveying  contagion, 
which  should  be  eqally  considered  if  the 
school  is  to  receive  so  much  inspection.  I  re- 
fer to  Sunday-schools  and  children's  parties, 
in  which  sanitation  is  never  thought  of. 
During  the  epidemic  in  Trenton  the  Health 
Board  concentrated  its  attention  on  the 
schools,  but  never  in  a  single  instance  con- 
sidered the  Sunday-schools,  Children  came 
freely  from  infected  houses  to  Sunday- 
schools,  and  parents  who  kept  their  children 
from  school  for  fear  of  diphtheria,  sent  their 
children  to  these  same  Sunday-schools  to 
sit  by  these  same  children. 
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LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET. 


THE  resignation  of  Lady  Henry  Somer- 
set, England's  greatest  woman  Re- 
former, from  the  presidency  of  the  British 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
on  account  of  her  continued  illness,  has 
caused  sorrow  among  white- ribbon  women 
the  world  over.  Miss  Willard  paid  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  the  worth  of  her  Eng- 
lish sister  when  she  said  on  hearing  of 
Lady  Henry's  action: 

**  Lady  Somerset  has  given  seven  years' 
constant  activity  to  the  temperance  re- 
form. I  do  not  believe  that  any  other 
woman  ever  laid  so  many  gifts  upon  its 
shrine.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an  earl, 
the  inheritor  of  wealth,  and  has  a  vocal 
compass  capable  of  easily  reaching  10,000 
persons,  with  an  enunciation  that  has 
hardly  been  excelled  upon  the  stage.  She 
has  a  gift  of  eloquence  in  speaking  that 
has  made  her  the  foremost  woman  orator 
of  her  time,  and  a  gift  of  writing  that  has 
been  characterized  in  terms  of  highest 
commendation  by  literary  experts.  I  am 
more  grieved  than  I  can  tell  that  she 
could  not  continue  in  the  work  to  which 
she  brought  a  devotion  that  knew  no 
bounds  or  metes.  The  misfortune  of  los- 
ing her,  through  overwork,  from  the 
white-ribbon  army  in  England,  is  greater 
than  any  other  that  we  have  yet  sustained. 
But  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  think 
that  she  will  be  no  more  among  us.  Other 
and  better  days  may  dawn,  and  meanwhile 
it  comforts  me  to  know  that  I  but  express 
the  loyalty  of  her  American  comrades  in 
giving  this  little  characterization  which 
they  will  accept  as  richly  deserved  by  one 
whom  they  have  learned  to  love  so 
warmly." 

Perhaps  no  woman  of  this  age  has  had 
so  extraordinary  a  career  as  Lady  Henry 
Somerset.  It  thrills  and  throbs  with  ro- 
mance. Its  changes  and  achievements 
surpass  in  strangeness  the  wildest  flights 
of  man's  imagination.  No  fairy  princess 
ever  had  more  wealth  or  charm  than  this 
personage  who  was  one  day  suddenly 
converted  and  laid  all  her  gifts  at  the  feet 
of  her  newly- found  Master. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  one  of  the  two 
wealthiest  heiresses  in  England.  Her  an- 
cestral heritage,  Eastnor  Castle,  is  a  pile 
of  architecture  outranked  in  splendor  only 
by  the  estates  of  Chatsworth  and  War- 
wick. It  is  surrounded  by  twenty-five 
thousand  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  land 
in    Great    Britain.      One  hundred    and 


twenty-five  thousand  people  live  on  the 
property  which  she  owns  in  the  city  of 
London.  In  addition,  she  is  the  owner 
of  an  entire  English  village  named  Rei- 
gate,  where  she  has  another  beautiful 
home  called  *  *  The  Priory.  * '  A  handsome 
London  house  completes  the  circuit  of  her 
palatial  places  of  residence. 

**  The  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls  *'  \% 
also  endowed  with  the  highest  personal 
graces.  She  is  beautiful  in  form,  charm- 
ing in  manner,  buoyant  in  spirit.  A 
woman  of  the  widest  culture,  gained  from 
study  of  the  masters  of  literature,  inter- 
course with  the  foremost  men  and  women 
of  the  day,  and  world-wide  travel ;  she  i» 
yet  humble  and  sympathetic,  equally 
courteous  to  those  of  high  and  low  degree. 
Her  voice  combines  sweetness  with  re- 
markable power.  It  is  said  that  she  can 
be  heard  by  every  listener  in  audiences  of 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  persons. 

Until  the  year  1885,  Lady  Somerset  led 
the  gay,  worldly  life  of  the  most  exclusive 
circles  of  the  English  aristocracy.  But 
the  husks  of  fashion  failed  to  satify  the 
hunger  of  her  heart.  At  length  the  crisis 
of  her  life  came.  One  day  as  she  was  sit- 
ting beneath  a  great  elm  at  The  Priory,  she 
heard  a  voice,  as  unmistakably  as  did  Paul 
of  old,  urging  her  to  cast  aside  her  doubts 
as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  act  as  if  He 
was  the  Christ,  and  she  would  find  the 
longed-for  peace  and  rest.  She  obeyed. 
Her  life  was  from  that  moment  trans- 
formed. The  erstwhile  leader  of  fashion 
became  the  foremost  woman  reformer  of 
England.  She  is  now  an  angel  of  mercy  to 
her  poor  tenants  in  London .  Remarkable 
success  has  attended  her  evangelistic 
meetings  among  the  miners  and  in  the 
slums  of  the  metropolis.  To  her  magnifi- 
cent Eastnor  Castle  she  invites  the  poor  of 
the  great  city  in  multitudes.  She  has 
been  known  to  entertain  as  many  as  seven 
thousand  of  them  at  one  time.  One  of 
Lady  Henry's  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances declares  that  since  her  change  of 
heart  she  **has  become  one  of  the  sim- 
plest, brightest,  tenderest  Christians  I 
have  ever  known." 

When  Lady  Henry  Somerset  visited 
America  for  the  first  time  a  few  years 
ago,  she  received  a  universal  ovation.  It 
is  asserted  that  her  welcome  in  the  West 
was  heartier  than  that  bestowed  upon  any 
foreign  visitor  since  Lafayette.  In  Miss 
Willard  she  found  her  ideal  of  a  woman 
and  a  reformer,  and  there  sprang  up  be- 
tween them  a  friendship  like  that  which 
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knit  together  the  souls  of  David  and  Jona- 
than— a  friendship  which  has  remained 
unshaken  by  the  evil  and  slanderous  re- 
ports of  the  intervening  years.  When  I 
once  asked  Miss  Willard  whom  she  con- 
sidered the  greatest  woman  on  earth  to- 
day, she  replied  with  enthusiasm: 

*  *  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  She  possesses 
the  most  eloquent  tongue,  the  mellowest 
ieart,  the  widest  outlook,  the  readiest 
hand,  and  the  finest  setting  of  any  woman 
living.  She  is  so  attempered  by  sorrow, 
€0  annealed  by  pain,  that  she  has  become 
as  ductile  as  the  noble  metals.  She  is 
great  as  a  statesman,  and  as  an  adminis- 
trator. Some  excel  in  one  line,  some  in 
two,  but  she  is  strong  in  all." 


SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  BIBLE. 


''Thb  Bible  and  Shakespeare,"  said 
one  of  the  best  and  most  esteemed  pre- 
lates that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  bench 
— Dr.  John  Sharp,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne — **  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  have 
made  me  archbishop  of  York."  How 
much  Shakespeare  was  indebted  to  the 
Bible  for  many  of  his  most  beautiful  pass- 
ages, and  how  beneath  his  hand  the  gems 
of  old  were  set  anew,  is  shown  by  Mr. 
James  Rees  in  many  quotations,  a  few  of 
which  are  given  here : 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow. — Shake- 
speare. 

Man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow. — Bible. 

It  is  written  that  they  appear  to  men 
like  angels  of  light. — Shakespeare. 

Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light. — Bible. 

Woe  to  that  land  that's  governed  by  a 
child. — Shakespeare. 

Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is 
a  QhWdi,— Bible. 

I  will  speak  daggers. — Shakespeare. 

Swords  are  in  the  lips. — Bible. 

This  sorrow's  heavenly ;  it  strikes 
where  it  doth  love. — Shakespeare. 

Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  correcteth. 
—Bible. 

What  I  speak  my  body  shall  make 
good  upon  the  earth,  or  my  divine  soul 
answer  it  in  heaven. — Shakespeare. 

I  say  unto  you  that  for  every  idle  word 
that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  in  the  day  of  judgment. — Bible. 

Wisdom  crieth  out  in  the  street,  and 
no  man  regards  it. — Shakespeare. 

Wisdom  crieth  without,  she  uttereth 
her  voice  in  the  streets. — Bible. 


I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful. — 
Shakespeare. 

The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel. — Bible. 

And  when  he  falls  he  falls  like  Lucifer. 
— Shakespeare. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning. — Bible. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  man — how 
noble  in  reason,  how  infinite  in  faculties, 
in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable ;  in  action,  how  like  an  angel ; 
in  apprehension  how  like  a  God. — Shake- 
speare. 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindftil  of 
him?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
visitest  him  ?  For  thou  hast  made  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor. 
Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over 
the  works  of  thy  hands ;  than  hast  put 
all  things  under  his  feet. — Bible. 


SHALL  AND  WILL. 


THE  preface  of  a  book  published  in 
1846  contains  the  following:  "The 
great  source  of  a  loose  style  is  the  injudi- 
cious use  of  synonymous  terms.  If  we 
examine  the  style  of  most  of  the  periodi- 
cal and  light  literature  of  the  day,  we 
shall  soon  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  For  one  fault  in  construc- 
tion or  idiom,  we  shall  find  at  least  twenty 
incorrect  applications  of  words.  The  want 
of  a  critical  knowledge  of  verbal  distinc- 
tions is  obviously  the  cause  of  these  errors. 
But  though  the  foundation  of  this  know- 
ledge should  undoubtedly  be  laid  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  study  of  language,  and 
before  the  habit  of  using  words  in  a  loose 
way  has  become  inveterate,it  appears  to  be 
generally  considered  unnecessary  for  the 
young  student,  and  is  either  neglected 
for  other  pursuits,  or  else  is  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  systematic  education." 

With  the  truth  conveyed  by  these  senti- 
ments fresh  in  our  minds,  let  us  note  some 
of  the  distinctions  between  shcUl  and  will. 

First  as  to  etymology :  to  shall  is  to 
owe,  to  have  to  pay;  to  will  is  to  pur- 
pose. Here  we  quote  the  words  of  Taylor: 
Men  have  a  stronger  disposition  to  insist 
on  justice  from  others  than  to  perform  it 
themselves:  hence  I  shall  is  but  a  faint 
promise,  while  thou  shall  and  he  shall 
are  positive  ones. 

Men  can  answer  forltheir  own  interior 
purposes,  but  not  for  those  of  their  neigh- 
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bors :  hence,  /  will  is  a  positive  promise, 
while  thou  wilt  and  he  will  are  but  faint 
ones.  To  '* Shall  you  go?'*  the  answer 
is,  •*  I  will/'  To  **  Will  you  go?''  the 
answer  is,  **  I  shall." 

Shall  simply  foretells  or  declares  what 
is  to  take  place,  as  I  shall  walk,  we  shall 
walk.  This  is  equal  to,  I  am  to  walk,  we 
are  to  walk.  ^^  Shall  as  a  simple  sign  of 
the  future  tense,  is  used  only  in  the  first 
person  singular  or  plural.  It  cannot  mean 
compulsion  in  the  first  person,  because  I 
cannot  compel  myself  to  do  anything 
against  my  will.  I  may  force  my  will,  it 
is  true,  but  the  will  must  be  on  the  side 
of  the  act." 

Note  the  following  errors  of  speed) :  I 
will  be  too  late  for  the  train  if  I  stay  longer 
fshall].  He  shall  arrive  to-morrow  by 
noon  [will].  I  will  be  very  glad  to  see 
your  brother  also  [shall].  They  shall 
be  waiting  for  me  at  the  station  [will]. 
What  a  lucky  thing  it  was ;  I  certainly 
-will  be  promoted  now  [shall].  Must  I 
live  without  you  ?  Tvill  I  never  see  you 
more  ?  [shall].  I  will  come  and  see  you, 
said  Julius  ;  soon  I  will  be  able  to  stay  at 
home  [shall].  I  am  sure  I  wHl  be  thanked 
by  all  the  brotherhood  [shall].  Inform 
Mr.  Noggs  that  I  will  be  at  home  the  first 
week  in  June  [shall].  In  the  use  of  shall, 
four  divisions  may  be  made : 

1.  I  shall  go  to-morrow,  we  shall  surely 
fail  [simple  futurity]. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  go  [command]. 

3.  He  shall  do  it  [compulsion]. 

4.  You  shall  have  a  holiday  to-morrow 
[promise]. 

Shall  I  go  ?  means.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
go  ?  W^ill  I  go  ?  is  incorrect.  Shall  you 
%o  ?  means,  Do  you  intend  to  go  ?  Shall 
he  go  ?  means,  Do  you  suffer  or  permit 
him  to  go  ?  Shall  we  go  means,  Do  you 
choose  or  wish  us  to  go  ?  Shall  they  go  ? 
means,  Do  you  choose  them  to  go? 
Sometimes  a  very  strong  resolution  is  ex- 
pressed by,  I  shall  go.  It  means,  I  am 
determined  to  go.  It  also  .should  be  noted 
that,  in  answering  a  request,  shall  ex- 
presses the  intention  of  compliance  apart 
from  any  wish  to  gratify  the  asker.  We 
all  know  what  a  man  means  when  he  says, 
^*  I  shall  do  no  such  thing."  Permit  me 
to  quote  other  incorrect  uses  of  shall. 
The  man  that  fell  into  the  river  said,  I 
will  [shall]  be  drowned.  The  boy  at 
school  said.  Teacher,  we  will  [shall]  be 
smothered.  A  note  came  to  hand  yester- 
day ;  it  was  worded  thus :  I  am  expecting 
a  few  young  people  to  dance,  and  will 


[shall]  be  happy  to  see  you.  If  I  look 
out  of  my  window,  the  chances  are  that  I 
will  [shall]  see  boys  playing  marbles.  He 
is  afraid  that  he  will  [shall]  not  pass  his 
examination  to-morrow. 

The  correct  use  of  shall  as  contrasted 
with  tvill  is  well  illustrated  by  Hill,  in  his 
**  Foundations  of  Rhetoric." 

Will  you  do  it  ?  or  shall  I  ?  Shall  I 
speak  to  your  mother  ?  or  will  you?  Shall 
you  remain  long?    Shall  I? 

In  an  interrogative  sentence,  the  forms 
of  the  first  and  the  third  person  are  the 
same  as  in  a  declarative  sentence :  e,  g.^ 
**  Shall  I  go  to  New  York  next  week  ?  " 
"  Will  he  live  a  week  longer  ?  "  In  the 
second  person,  '* shall" — e.g.,  "Shall 
you  go  to  New  York  next  week?" — 
simply  points  to  the  future;  "will" — 
&.  g.,  "Will  you  go?" — suggests  the 
exercise  of  volition  by  "you."  "Shall 
you  go  ?  "  is  answered  by  "  I  shall  "  or 
"  I  shall  not "  ;  "  Will  you  go  ?  "  is  an- 
swered by  "I  will"  or  "I  will  not." 
"Shall  you  ?  "  raises  no  question  of  cour- 
tesy. "Shall  he?"  on  the  contrary,  is 
answered  by  "He  shall,"  "He  shall 
not,"  and  is  therefore  forbidden  by  cour- 
tesy. Hence,  Where  will  I  find  that  book? 
should  be.  Where  shall  I  find  that  book  ? 
How  long  will  we  have  to  wait  ?  should 
be.  How  long  shall  we  have  to  wait  ?  But 
more  on  this  subject  anon.  —  Acadia 
Athenmum. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  SULPHUR. 


IT  may  be  interesting  at  this  time  when 
so  many  soldiers  are  moving  into  ma- 
larial and  yellow  fever  districts  to  know 
what  is  said  of  the  good  eflFects  of  sulphur 
by  some  who  have  had  experience  of  its 
benefits.  The  following  important  letter 
appeared  in  the  Bosioti  Herald  of  recent 
date  under  the  heading:  *  *  Wear  powdered 
sulphur  in  your  shoes  to  escape  that  dread 
disease,  yellow  fever." 

*•  Man v  years  ago  the  Hon.  Casey  Young, 
member  of  congress  from  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
told  me  that  he  and  many  others  escaped 
from  yellow  fever,  which  had  been  prevail- 
ing to  a  terrible  extent  in  Mem{)his,  by 
simply  wearing  powdered  sulphur  in  their 
shoes.  In  one  instance  he  had  a  large  num* 
ber  of  gentlemen  in  his  offices  and  advised 
them  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  every  man 
who  acted  upon  his  advice  escaped  the  fever, 
while  quite  a  number  of  them  who  did  not 
had  it.  When  the  grip  was  attacking  almost 
every  family  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago,  I 
sent  an  officer  to  the  Byam  match  factory. 
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who  reported  that  out  of  the  large  number 
of  persons  employed  there  not  one  had  been 
attacked  by  tne  grip.  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber reading  some  years  ago  that  all  persons 
working  in  the  Italian  sulphur  mines  es- 
caped the  malaria  that  prevailed  all  about 
them.  I  remember,  also,  in  a  book  written 
by  an  eminent  German  physician,  translated 
into  English,  his  assertion  that  persons  ob- 
serving the  ordinary  rules  of  health,  and 
wearing  sulphur  constantly  in  their  shoes 
were  completely  protected  from  cholera.  I 
have  also  had  at  dififerent  times  evidence 
given  to  me  that  the  wearing  of  sulphur  in 
the  shoes  has  in  various  cases  cured  persons 
afflicted  with  rheumatism.  It  may  be  that 
the  old  New  England  custom  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  foremothers,  giving  to  their  chil- 
dren ever^r  sprinc[  brimstone  and  molasses 
was  not  without  foundation,  and  the  effect 
of  a  few  doses,  as  manv  of  us  know,  is 
sufficientljr  powerful  to  blacken  the  silver 
pieces  carried  in  one*s  pocket  book,  so  that 
the  car  conductors  and  others  sometimes 
hesitate  to  receive  them.  I  think,  in  view 
of  the  recent  epidemic  in  the  South,  which 
may  increase,  it  is  well  to  send  out  this  in- 
formation widely  through  channels  where 
it  will  be  likely  to  attract  public  attention." 

A  physician  of  large  practice  gives  this 
recipe  as  one  of  value  for  similar  trouble, 
including  cholera  infection  :  Flour  sul- 
phur, two  ounces;  citric  acid,  one  drachm; 
molasses,  eight  ounces;  distilled  water, 
eight  ounces.  A  dessert  teaspoonful  be- 
fore breakfast  and  at  bed  time.  The  sul- 
phur and  citric  acid  are  said  to  kill  the 
disease  germs  without  fail. 


HIS  THANKSGIVING  SERMON. 


BY  V.  C.  MKI,VILLE. 


HE  was  a  minister  and  the  morrow  was 
Thanksfifiving.  An  eloquent,  flowery 
sermon  lay  finished  on  his  desk,  and  in  the 
early  twilight,  well  satisfied,  he  turned  an 
easy  chair  to  the  fire  and  settled  himself  to 
rest.  But  the  mind  never  rests,  and  soon 
he  was  busilv  engajg^ed  in  counting  up  the 
successes  and  blessings  of  the  past  ^ear. 

'*It's  been  an  uncommonly  satisfactory 
year,'*  he  mused,  **but  an  uncommonly 
busy  one.  Let  me  see.  I  have  preached  at 
least  seventy-five  sermons,  and  touched  on 
every  vital  question." 

**No,  yovi  haven't!"  said  a  decided  voice 
beside  him.  Turning  in  surprise  he  saw. a 
sweet  creature,  angelic  in  appearance,  who 
certainly  did  not  look  capable  of  contradict- 
ing a  man  so  flatly. 

' •  Why,  what's  this  ?    Who  are  you  ?' ' 

*'  I  am  the  angel  of  mercy." 

**  Eh!  Anybwiy  dying,  or  in  need  ?  Did 
you  want  me?" 

"  Plenty  of  people  are  dying  and  in  need; 


but  for  none  of  them  am  I  here.  Yes,  I 
want  you.  Get  ready,  for  we  have  a  long 
journey." 

"But  *tis  chilly  out;  I  am  tired,  and  to- 
morrow we  dine  at  Judge  L.'s,"  remon- 
strated the  man  of  God. 

"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  asked  the  angneL 

"  Most  certainly;  why,  I  am  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel." 

"  Did  you  not  say  that,  as  such,  yon  had 
touched  on  all  vital  questions  dunng^  the 
past  year?" 

"I  did." 

"Some  of  us  angels  of  mercy  have  hov- 
ered over  your  pulpit,  as  well  as  all  other 
Christian  pulpits,  every  Sabbath  during*  the 
past  year,  and  you  have  never  mentioned, 
m  either  sermon  or  prayer,  one  of  the  most 
vital  questions  of  the  day." 

Astounded,  the  good  man  could  only  staie 
and  mutter:    "What  can  jou  mean?" 

"  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you." 

Impelled  against  his  will,  the  minister 
made  ready  and  accompanied  his  guide, 
who,  strangely  enough,  led  him  to  a  large 
lively  stable.  With  supernatural  sight  he 
beheld,  as  he  passed  from  stall  to  stall,  the 
diseases  that  made  life  a  torture  for  many 
of  the  horses  there.  Some  were  troubled  by 
toothache,  exaggerated  by  having  a  bit  in 
the  mouth  all  day;  some  could  not  eat  well, 
on  account  of  torn  and  bleeding  mouths, 
irregular  teeth  and  other  ills.  Others  held 
up  their  feet  and  moaned  with  pain.  Shoes 
put  on  haphazard — in  most  cases  their  feet 
cut  down  to  fit  the  shoe. 

"  Nobody  to  speak  a  word  for  us,  and  we 
can't  speak  a  word  for  ourselves,"  wailed 
one,  whose  neck  was  swollen  in  knots  from 
the  use  of  the  over-drawn  check-rein. 

"  And  yet  there  is  a  class  of  people  calling 
themselves  Christians,  who  pretend  to  g[ive 
their  lives  to  helping  the  helpless  and  doing 
good, ' '  said  anotner,  who  shivered  so  that  he 
could  hardly  make  himself  heard.  ' '  Here  I 
endured  from  insects  untold  torture  all 
summer  because  my  master  cut  oif  my  tail 
and  mane,  and  now  they  have  clipped  close 
all  the  hair  on  my  body,  and  I'm  so  cold!" 

"What  did  he  clip  you  for?"  asked  an- 
other. 

"  I  don't  know.  My  mistress  is  a  very 
devout  woman,  and  they've  been  decorating 
the  church  for  Thanksgiving  services  to- 
morrow, and  I  had  to  stand  m  the  wind— 
my  head  drawn  clear  back  and  every  bone 
in  me  aching— for  three  long  hours." 

"  Is  she  a  Christian .?" 

"Yes;  they  say  so." 

What  the  minister  saw  was  both  astonish- 
ing and  painful.  But  the  angel  hurried  him 
on,  showing  him  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  cats 
and  birds,  suffering  every  species  of  pain 
and  privation.  A  great  many  were  being 
starved,  or  in  some  way  tortured,  throngh 
mere  thoughtlessness. 

It  was  broad  daylight  and  midsummer 
weather  when  they  paused  at  the  stock 
yards.    I^ong  lines  of  cars,  packed  with 
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their  living  freight,  stood  everywhere. 
Hundreds  of  miles  some  of  them  had  come 
without  one  drop  of  water— a  wild-eyed, 
bellowing,  piteous  throng,  the  weaker  ones 
trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  stronger, 
the  whole  sufiferine  indescribable  torture. 
To  the  right  were  tne  yards,  acres  of  shade- 
less  dust.  Presently  they  began  unloading 
the  cars,  and  then  the  minister  turned  away. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  every  bloodshot  eye- 
ball was  fixed  on  him  in  mute  reproach,  and 
though  he  had  ofttimes  watched  the  ''un- 
loading of  stock  cars,"  never  before  had  it 
come  to  him  that  those  swollen,  lolling 
tongues  could  form  no  word  to  plead  for 
themselves. 

**  What  a  terrible  thing!"  he  cried. 

*  •  Even  so,  * '  said  the  angel.     * '  Come. ' ' 

If  the  minister's  overcoat  had  been  bur- 
densome at  the  stock  yards,  it  was  not  on 
the  icy,  wind-swept  western  plains,  where 
next  he  found  himself;  and  if  the  misery  oi 
the  shipped  stock  was  indescribable,  the 
sufifering  of  the  starving  herds  here  was 
more  so. 

••  Do  they  never  feed  them  ?"  he  asked. 

''No;  thousands  upon  thousands  roam 
through  the  snow  for  months,  with  no  food 
save  the  dry  grass  that  they  paw  from  under 
the  snow,  ^e,  their  hoois  are  worn  until 
blood  marks  every  step!  These  represent 
the  wealth  of  the  cattle  kings,  who  are  roll- 
ing in  splendor  in  their  eastern  homes  to- 
day. Wnen  the  sleet  storms  come  the  herd 
will  be  one  writhing  mass  of  ice,  driven  des- 
perately before  the  gale.  Thousands  will 
die  before  spring.** 

The  minister  remembered  two  rich  men  in 
his  church  whose  wealth  was  said  to  consist 
in  **  cattle  out  west;*'  he  had  been  very 
courteous  to  them,  for  they  paid  well  into 
the  church  fund. 

Along  the  Pacific  slope  they  went,  paus- 
ing to  view  long  lines  ot  mules  engaged  in 
the  heaviest  drafting,  with  shoulders  one 
mass  of  sores  and  sides  laid  open  with  the 
pitiless  whip.  Through  the  south  it  was 
even  worse — hundreds  of  sights  so  shocking 
that  the  good  man  begged  to  go  home. 

**  Ah,  no,"  said  the  angel;  *'  we  must  visit 
some  of  our  institutions  of  learning." 

Thither  they  went,  and  despite  his  en- 
treaties the  angel  conducted  him  from  one 
laboratory  to  another,  from  one  vivisecting 
table  to  another,  where  every  species  of  tor- 
ture that  science  or  curiosity  could  invent 
he  saw  applied  to  the  helpless,  dumb  crea- 
tures, whose  cries  seemed  to  pierce  his  very 
soul.  Others  were  mute,  but  conscious  of 
their  suffering. 

** Is  this  Inferno?"  he  cried. 

"No;  these  are  the  schools  where  our  ris- 
ing generations  are  taught." 

"But  why  tear  livine  creatures  asunder; 
why  flay  and  bum;  why — .^"  but  he  could 
get  no  further,  and  the  angel  simply  an- 
swered: 

**  They  call  this  '  scientific  research.'  " 

"  Let  me  go  home,"  wailed  the  divine. 


"  No;  we  must  cross  the  ocean  and  visit 
Pasteur's  Institute,  and—" 

**  Is  it  worse  than  this  ?"  he  groaned. 

**0  yes,  a  (Treat  deal.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  living  creatures  have  been  sac- 
rificed there." 

"Don't,"  cried  the  poor  minister;  " don't 
tell  me  any  more.  What  will  you  have  me 
do  ?    Is  there  no  help  for  all  this  .^" 

"Noble  men  and  women  are  at  work," 
said  the  angel ;  ' '  but  only  a  few.  The  press, 
too,  is  coming  to  the  front;  but  what  we 
need  most  of  all  is  the  pulpit.  If  only  min- 
isters would  wake  to  their  responsibility 
along  this  line;  if  only  they  could  see  that 
Humanity  is  essential  to  Godliness,  what  a 
change  there  would  be.  The  people  must 
be  aroused." 

"  I  will  do  my  part!"  cried  the  reverend 

gentleman,  so  loudly  and  emphatically  that 
e  awoke. 

The  congregation  of  the  First church 

listened  in  mute  wonder  to  the  stream  of 
impassioned  eloquence  that  poured  from 
their  pastor's  lips  the  next  morning.  His 
text  was  "  As  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again,"  but  he  treated  it  in  an  un- 
usual way,  and  every  one  declared  afterward 
that  it  was  an  "  unusual  sermon;"  not  the 
"correct  thing"  perhaps  for  Thanksgiving, 
but— well,  it  was  not  the  last  of  the  kind 
they  listened  to,  and  in  time  the  pastor  and 
people  came  to  see  how  utterly  lacking  is 
the  religion  that  takes  no  account  of  the 
rights  of  the  helpless  and  of  the  dumb. — 
Our  Dumb  Animals, 


FACTS  ABOUT  GREAT  MATHEMA- 
TICIANS. 


DR.  LBWIS  R.  HARLHY, 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia, 


Isaac  Nbwton,  whose  name  is  so  well 
known  to  every  school-boy,  was  very  inat- 
tentive to  his  studies  and  very  low  in  school ; 
but  when  one  day  he  received  a  severe  kick 
upon  his  stomach  from  a  boy  who  was 
above  him,  he  labored  hard  till  he  ranked 
higher  than  his  antagonist.  From  that 
time,  he  continued  to  rise  until  he  was  the 
head  boy.  Newton  had  a  ^at  distaste  for 
correspondence.  In  the  discussion  arising 
out  ofhis  theory  of  light,  he  blamed  his  im- 
prudence for  parting  with  his  quiet  to  run 
after  a  shadow.  Again,  he  callcMl  himself  a 
slave  to  philosophy.  He  said,  "A  man 
must  either  resolve  to  put  out  nothing  new, 
or  to  become  a  slave  to  defend  it." 

In  1687,  James  II.  tried  to  force  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  to  admit  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance.  New- 
ton took  a  prominent  part  in  resisting  the 
illegal  interference  of  tne  king,  and  was  one 
of  the  deputation  sent  to  London  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  University.    This  led  to  his 
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election,  in  1689,  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  University.  He  was  returned  in 
1701,  but  never  took  a  prominent  part  in 
politics.  In  1692,  Newton  had  a  long  ill- 
ness and  suffered  from  insomnia  and  general 
nervous  irritabilitv.  He  was  slovenly  in 
dress  and  very  absent-minded.  Once  he 
dismounted  to  lead  his  horse  up  a  steep  hill; 
when  he  turned  at  the  top  to  remount,  he 
found  that  he  had  the  bridle  in  his  hand, 
while  the  horse  had  slipp>ed  it  and  gone 
away.  Often  while  entertaining  friends,  if 
he  left  them  to  get  more  wine,  he  would  as 
often  be  found  after  the  lapse  of  some  time, 
working  out  a  problem,  oblivious  alike  of 
his  expectant  guests  and  of  his  errand.  He 
took  no  exercise,  indulged  in  no  amuse- 
ments, and  worked  incessantly,  often  spend- 
ing eighteen  or  nineteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  in  writing.  Bishop  Burnet  said 
he  was  the  whitest  soul  he  ever  knew.  He 
modestly  attributed  his  discoveries  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessors,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  papers  on  optics,  every  one  of 
his  works  was  published  only  under  press- 
ure from  his  friends  and  against  his  own 
wishes. 

Kepler  was  an  unfortunate  man.  His 
first  wife  went  mad  and  died.  When  next 
he  married,  it  proved  still  more  unfortunate; 
although  he  took  the  precaution  to  make  a 
selection  of  eleven  girls,  whose  merits  and 
demerits  he  carefufly  analyzed  in  a  paper 
still  extant,  he  selected  the  wron^  girl. 

Des  Cartes,  on  account  of  his  delicate 
health,  was  permitted  to  lie  in  bed  till  late 
in  the  mornings.  This  custom  he  always 
followed,  and  when  he  visited  Pascal  m 
1647,  he  told  him  that  the  only  way  to  do 

food  work  in  mathematics  and  to  preserve 
is  health,  was  never  to  allow  any  one  to 
make  him  get  up  in  the  morning  before  he 
felt  inclin^  to  ao  so. 

Pascal  was  meditating  marriage  when  an 
accident  occurred.  He  was  driving  a  four- 
in-hand,  November  23, 1654,  when  the  horses 
ran  away.  The  two  leaders  dashed  over  the 
parapet  of  a  bridge,  and  Pascal  was  only 
saved  by  the  traces  breaking.  Always  some- 
what of  a  mystic,  he  considered  this  a  spec- 
ial summons  to  abandon  the  world.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  accident  on  a  small 
piece  of  parchment,  which  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  wore  next  to  his  heart  to  perpetually 
remind  him  of  his  covenant.  From  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  suffered  from  insomnia  and 
acute  dyspepsia,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  completely  worn  out.  In  1658,  he  wrote 
an  essay  on  the  cycloid.  He  was  suffering 
from  sleeplessness  and  toothache  when  the 
idea  of  the  essay  occurred  to  him,  and  to  his 
surprise,  his  teeth  immediately  ceased  to 
ache.  Pascal  regarded  this  as  a  divine  inti- 
mation to  proce^  with  the  problem,  and  he 
worked  eight  days  at  it,  completing  a  full 
account  of  the  geometry  of  the*  cycloid. 

On  one  occasion  Poisson*s  nurse  went  out 
on  pleasure  bent,  leaving  him  suspended  by 
a  small  cord  to  a  nail  fixed  in  the  wall. 


This,  she  explained,  was  a  necessary  pre- 
caution to  prevent  him  from  perishing  un- 
der the  teeth  of  the  various  animals  tliat 
roamed  on  the  floor.  Poisson  used  to  add 
that  his  gymnastic  efforts  carried  him  in- 
cessantly from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  it 
was  thus  in  his  earliest  infancy  that  he  com- 
menced those  studies  on  the  pendulum  that 
were  to  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  his  matnre 
age. 

Ganss*  parents  opposed  the  idea  of  a  lib- 
eral education,  but  the  grand  duke  encour- 
aged him.  In  1792,  he  was  sent  to  coUejs^e. 
and  by  1795,  professors  and  students  both 
admitted  that  he  knew  all  that  they  conld 
teach  him.  He  became  professor  of  astron- 
omy at  Gottingen,  and  after  his  appoint- 
ment, he  never  slept  away  from  his  obser- 
vatory, except  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
attended  a  scientific  congress  at  Berlin.  He 
never  allowed  his  students  to  take  notes,  for 
fear  they  should  lose  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course. 

Alcuin  dragged  the  theory  of  numbers 
into  theology.  Thus,  he  argued,  the  num- 
ber of  beings  created  by  God.  who  creates 
all  things  well,  is  6,  because  6  is  a  perfect 
number  (the  sum  of  its  divisors  being  i+a-f 
3=6);  8,  on  the  other  hand  is  an  imperfect 
number  (i-h24-4<8):  hence  the  second  ori- 

fin  of  mankind  emanated  from  the  number 
,  which  is  the  number  of  souls  said  to  have 
been  in  Noah's  ark. 

The  Pythagoreans  formed  a  brotherhood, 
and  one  of  their  symbols  of  recognition  was 
the  pentagram.  It  is  said  that  a  certain 
Pythagorean  fell  ill  at  an  inn  and  died.  He 
had  no  means  to  pay  the  landlord,  but  be- 
fore he  died,  he  inscribed  a  pentaeram  star 
on  a  board  and  asked  the  landlord  to  hang 
it  on  the  outside,  so  that  passers-by  mi^ht 
see  it.  After  some  time,  a  traveller  riding 
by  saw  it,  and  hearing  the  story,  he  re- 
warded the  landlord. 

Men  clung  to  the  old  in  mathematics,  as 
well  as  in  other  sciences.  The  Arabic 
numerals  were  not  generally  used  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  till  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Thus,  in  the  **  Winter's  Tale,"  Shake- 
speare lets  the  clown  be  embarrassed  by  a 
problem  which  he  could  not  do  without 
counters.  lago,  in  **  Othello,'*  expresses  a 
contempt  for  Cassio,  by  calling  him  a  coun- 
ter caster.  This  fondness  for  the  old  in 
mathematics  is  also  well  illustrated  in 
Egyptian  civilization.  After  the  Egyptians 
reached  great  proficiency  in  mathemati<», 
they  made  no  further  progress.  It  is  said 
their  discoveries  in  mathematics  and  medi- 
cine had  the  misfortune  of  being  entered 
upon  their  sacred  books,  and  that  in  after 
ages  it  was  considered  heretical  to  augment 
or  modi  fy  anything  therein.  Thus  the  books 
themselves  closed  the  gates  to  progress. 


In  the  undue  struggle  for  things  that  per- 
ish in  the  usin^,  people  forget  that  they  aie 
simply  sacrificing  on  the  altar  of  isilse  gods. 
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LOOK  FOR  BEST  THINGS. 


KDITH  GOODYBAR  ALGER. 


DID  you  ever  apply  that  principle  in 
working  with  and  for  your  Dickie 
and  Polly  Dawddles?  Did  you  ever 
create  conditions  that  would  insure  their 
success  in  some  particular  direction  and 
then  privately  or  publicly  recognize  that 
one  successful  effort?  The  teacher's 
'*  Richard,  this  paper  makes  me  glad, 
because  it  shows  me  you  tried  hard," 
often  proves  almost  as  great  a  pleasure 
and  incentive  to  a  little  child*as  favorable 
comment  in  the  art  journals  does  to  the 
young  painter,  or  a  demand  for  another 
edition  to  the  successful  author. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  a  wide  difiFerence  between  indiscrimin- 
ate praise  and  genuine  sympathetic  com- 
mendation of  sincere  effort.  While  one 
arouses  self-conceit  and  a  dangerous  state 
of  complacent  self-satisfaction,  the  other 
stimulates  self-respect  and  a  desire  to  do 
even  better  next  time. 

There  are  teachers  who  seem  to  have 
been  bom  with,  or  to  have  cultivated,  an 
eye  for  blemish.  From  nine  until  four 
they  point  out  the  weak  places  and  the 
errors,  utterly  ignoring  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  speaking,  or  smiling,  or  nod- 
ding approval.  In  gymnastics,  for  ex- 
ample, if  one  in  a  class  of  fifty  is  not  in 
correct  position,  the  teacher  speaks  about 
it  at  once,  which  indeed  may  be  neces- 
sary; but  would  it  not  be  at  least  fair  and 
polite  simply  to  mention  in  passing  that 
forty-nine  were  just  right  ? 

There  is  a  primary  room  which  I 
always  enjoy  visiting.  The  moment  I 
open  the  door  an  indefinable  something 
in  the  social  atmosphere  makes  me  wish 
I  could  go  there  oftener.  The  children 
work  so  happily,  so  cheerily,  and  with 
such  an  evident  interest  in  whatever  they 
may  be  doing.     The  spirit  of  try  seems  to 

?revail,  and  the  work  done  is  excellent, 
'he  teacher  is  one  of  those'  motherly, 
wisely  sympathetic  young  women  who 
loves  and  studies  her  pupils.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  or  not  she  realizes  that  one 
cause  of  her  success  in  establishing  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  the  room  is  her 
hearty  recognition  of  effort  in  the  right 
direction.  She  does  not  hesitate  to  cor- 
rect when  a  correction  is  needed — ^but  she 
rarely  does  so  in  public.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  she  discovers  something  admirable, 
speaking  of  it  in  a  truly  appreciative  way 


which  goes  right  straight  to  the  hearts  of 
the  little  folks,  arousing  a  genuine  respect 
for  the  work  itself  and  a  healthful  con- 
sciousness of  power  to  do  it. 

In  all  this  isn't  there  a  bit  of  phil- 
osophy involved  which  reaches  down 
near  to  the  root  of  things  ?  The  thought 
was  put  into  a  few  words  by  a  child  who- 
went  home  from  church  after  hearing  a 
sermon  taken  from  the  passage  in  i  Cor- 
inthians ix.  27,  '^But  I  keep  under  my 
body  and  bring  it  into  subjection,*'  and 
told  her  mother  the  text  was  **  I  keep  my 
soul  on  top. ' '  This  new  version  furnishes 
an  excellent  motto  for  all  of  us.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  teachers  need  to  be 
able  to  do,  it  is  to  keep  the  most  agreeable 
aspects  of  the  school  perpetually  in  view, 
to  emphasize  the  brighest  and  best  in 
everything.  After  all,  could  anything 
more  beautiful  be  true  of  a  teacher  of 
little  children  than  that  she  keeps  their 
**  souls  on  top  "  ? — Primary  Teacher, 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 


BY  OLIVB  I.  CARBY. 


PEVERAL  ladies   were   spending  aa 

0  afternoon  together.  One  was  asked 
how  her  daughter  was  doing  at  school, 
and  she  answered  that  she  feared  she 
would  have  to  ask  to  have  her  placed  in 
another  room.  She  was  doing  well  in 
her  lessons,  but  her  teacher  wore  on  her 
nerves.  The  teacher  had  a  dreadful 
habit  of  ** sniffing.*'  The  girls  had  re- 
solved to  put  their  money  together  and 
buy  her  some  handkerchiefs  as  a  gentle 
hint;  but  their  mothers  stopped  that,  and 
gave  them  lectures  upon  being  consid- 
erate. 

**When  Margaret  first  complained  I 
told  her  she  would  soon  become  accus- 
tomed to  it  and  never  notice  it;  but  on 
the  contrary,  she  noticed  it  more  aiid 
more.  Her  father  became  completely 
out  of  patience  with  her  and  told  her  it 
was  all  nonsense,  that  probably  the  girls 
had  commented  upon  a  trifling  peculiarity 
until  it  had  assumed  gigantic  proportions, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  have  a  daughter 
with  'nerves;'  she  would  never  get  on  in 
the  world  if  she  allowed  small  things  to 
have  such  an  effect  upon  her.  I  visited 
the  school  myself,  and  while,  of  course,  I 
noticed  it,  I  doubt  if  I  would  have  done 
so  had  Margaret  not  spoken  of  it.     What 

1  did  notice  was  that  the  handkerchief 
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she  carried  looked  like  a  rag,  and  I  at 
first  thought  that  by  accident  she  had 
picked  up  a  dust-cloth;  but  I  remembered 
hearing  some  of  the  girls  commenting 
upon  her  'dreadful'  handkerchiefs  and 
saying  they  never  saw  her  with  a  clean 
one.  Margaret's  father  and  I  did  not 
allow  her  to  speak  of  the  'sniffing'  at 
home.  But  one  day  she  came  in  and 
said,  *  Mamma,  Miss  H-^ —  is  very  nice 
and  I  am  learning  a  great  deal,  but  I 
cannot  stand  it  any  longer.  Perhaps  if 
you  speak  to  her  politely  about  it  she 
will  think  of  it  and  not  do  it  so  much.' 
That  was  a  week  ago.  Her  father  still 
refused  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  a 
change  until  yesterday.  He  then  ques- 
tioned Margaret  very  particularly  and 
afterward  told  me  he  believed  the  child's 
health  was  being  affected,  and  she  had 
better  be  changed,  even  if  it  were  to  a 
lower  room.  The  real  reason  came  out 
after  a  while.  He  had  hired  a  new  office 
boy  who  was  afflicted  in  the  same  way, 
and  he  was  driven  nearly  wild.  He  said, 
however,  that  he  should  never  have  no- 
ticed it  if  it  had  not  been  for  hearing  so 
much  about  it  at  home,  and  he  and  I  had 
considerable  fun  over  it.  He  insists  he 
'  inherited'  it  from  Margaret,  instead  of 
the  other  way." 

This  little  history  led  to  a  discussion  of 
teachers  and  their  habits  and  the  influ- 
ence of  these  habits. 

Mrs.  B.  said  she  found  her  little  girl 
before  the  mirror  the  other  day  going 
through  the  queerest  contortions;  she 
said  she  was  trying  to  ''  laugh  with  her 
eyes"  as  her  teacher  did.  Her  teacher 
never  "laughed  with  her  mouth,"  but 
her  eyes  laughed  and  laughed,  and  when 
she  kept  her  eyes  down  all  the  children 
knew  there  was  something  funny  and 
looked  around  to  see  what  it  was. 

•*That  reminds  me,"  said  Mrs.  H., 
"of  a  teacher  I  had  who  did  the  same 
thing.  We  were  quite  large  girls  and 
concluded  she  was  ashamed  of  her  teeth; 
but  one  day  something  unusually  funny 
happened  and  we  had  the  surprise  of  our 
lives  when  we  saw  a  rare  set  of  teeth  and, 
for  the  first  time,  what  a  handsome 
woman  our  teacher  was.  We  tried  to 
surprise  her  into  a  laugh  again,  some  of 
the  girls  arguing  her  teeth  were  false,  but 
it  was  no  use.  So  one  day  I  boldly 
walked  up  to  her  and  said,  'Miss  D., 
will  you  let  me  look  at  your  teeth  a 
minute — for  something  very  special,  and 
please  don't  ask  me  what  it  is.'    She 


opened  her  mouth  evidently  thinking^  I 
wanted  to  see  the  inside,  but  althoug^h 
her  eyes  danced  she  never  asked  a  ques- 
tion. When  I  was  first  married  I  sat  in 
the  car  opposite  a  lady  who  looked  very 
familiar.  A  woman  got  up  and  was 
thrown  into  the  lap  of  a  gentleman  oppo- 
site. The  lady's  eyes  danced  and  imme- 
diately I  recognized  my  old  teacher.  I 
made  myself  known  and  the  first  thing 
she  asked  me  was,  '  Why  did  you  want 
to  see  my  teeth  ? '  I  told  her,  and  she 
said  she  thought  that  was  the  reason. 
She  then  told  me  how  she  acquired  the 
habit  of  smiling  with  shut  lips.  When 
she  was  sixteen  she  was  very  fond  of 
laughing  and  some  one  said  maliciously, 

*  O  yes,  Jennie  likes  to  laugh  because  she 
has  such  handsome  teeth.'  She  felt 
deeply  hurt  and  resolved  never  to  show 
her  teeth  again  if  she  could  avoid  it 
Then  a  little  later  she  read  what  Charles 
I^mb  says  of  a  fine  set  of  teeth  being 
nothing  but  bones,  and  as  such  very 
objectionable  to  a  looker-on  who  was  at 
all  sensitive  about  seeing  an  exhibition 
of  part  of  the  skeleton.  When  she  was 
old  enough  to  realize  that  handsome 
teeth  were  a  great  addition  to  her  charms 
the  habit  had  become  fix^d  and  in  the 
schoolroom  she  found  it  a  very  useful 
one,  especially  in  her  first  years  of  teach- 
ing when  everything  was  so  funny." 

Mrs.  H.  was  then  reminded  of  the 
teacher  she  had  with  the  beautiful  hands. 
She  refused  to  wash  the  dishes  because  it 
would  spoil  her  hands  and  she  wanted 
them  to  be  like  those  of  Miss  W.  "  My 
mother  knew  the  teacher,  and  she  invited 
her  home  to  lunch  and  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  housework.  Miss  W. 
said  she  had  never  been  required  to  do 
any  when  a  child  because  she  was  the 
only  one,  but  that  since  she  had  grown 
up  she  had  washed  dishes  and  made  beds 
and  dusted  enough    to  pay  up  for  it. 

*  But  how  do  you  keep  your  hands  look- 
ing so  nice  ? '  asked  my  mother.  '  Oh,  a 
pair  of  old  gloves  and  a  little  glycerine 
keep  them  smooth,  and  I  come  naturally 
by  a  small  hand.  All  the  women  of  our 
family  and  our  name  have  small  hands, 
and  I  think  it  no  beauty.  A  powerful, 
motherly  hand,  such  as  George  Eliot 
gives  Dorothea,  is  my  ideal.'  Then  a 
conversation  upon  hands  followed  and  I 
learned  that  something  besides  fragility 
was  needed  to  make  a  hand  beautiful. 
But  Miss  W.  turned  my  mind  in  the 
direction  of  hand  study,   and    I   have 
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always  remembered  her  because  of  her 
dainty,  delicate  little  hands,  not  so  large 
as  my  ten-yearold  Helen's;  and  my 
Helen,  by  the  way,  is  jubt  as  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  a  pretty  hand.  She 
told  me  the  other  day  her  teacher  looked 
like  a  lady,  but  her  hands  were  coarse.  I 
told  her  she  couldn't  tell  by  that.  Many 
ladies  were  obliged  to  do  work  which 
made  their  hands  look  coarse.  'But  it 
isn't  that  kind  of  coarse,  mamma,'  and  I 
had  to  be  satisfied." 

Mrs.  W.  then  told  her  little  reminis- 
cence. She  dated  her  love  of  pretty  skirts 
to  a  teacher  she  had  who  always  had  the 
prettiest  lace  and  embroidery  on  her  white 
skirts,  and  had  a  way  of  showing  them 
ofif  to  the  best  advantage  besides. 

Mrs.  D.  laughed  and  said:  ''James 
asked  me  the  other  day  why  I  didn't 
wear  a  red  skirt  with  waves  like  water  in 
it.  *Why,'  I  said,  'do  you  like  that 
better  than  my  pretty  red  silk  one?'  and 
he  never  had  seen  it,  although  I  have  had 
it  a  month  and  am  very  proud  of  it,  while 
the  one  his  teacher  wore  he  told  me  was 
•great.'" 

Another  lady  said  her  boy  was  sitting 
gazing  into  .«>pace  for  quite  a  while  and 
then  came  out  with:    **I    never  cated 

much  about  Miss ,  but  I  think  now 

she  is  all  right.  John  Sullivan's  mother 
came  to  school  the  other  day  and  &he  was 
drunk.  John  is  a  'dandy'  and  always 
gives  teacher  a  whole  lot  of  tiouble;  but 
she  treated  his  mother  as  if  she  was 
dressed  fine,  and  when  she  fell  over,  half 
asleep,  she  gave  her  a  glass  of  water  and 
acted  as  if  she  thought  she  was  sick,  and 
said  she  was  afraid  the  heat  of  the  room 
had  overcome  her,  and  helped  her  out 
into  the  hall.  The  boys  thought  she  was 
silly  not  to  know  Mrs.  Sullivan  was 
drunk,  when  any  one  could  smell  it,  and 
I  thought  so  too  until  just  now,  and  I 
bet  she  did  it  so  John  wouldn't  feel  bad.* 

*'  It  was  a  revelation  to  Hairy,  and  I  no- 
tice he  speaks  of  M  iss with  the  greatest 

res]  ect,  and  even  gc  es  so  far  as  to  say  she 
mi^ht  be  called  'cross*  by  .^ome,  but  he 
thought  her  only  *  strict.'  Boys  needn't 
have  lessons  diiven  in  always.  He 
brought  the  '  dandy'  John  home  with  him 
the  other  day,  a  most  unprepossessing 
boy,  and  treated  him  royally.     His  father 

feels  so  grateful  for  the  seed   Miss 

his  dropped  into  thoughtless  Harry's 
mind,  that  I  think  he  would  like  to  give 
her  a  diamond  collar  or  some  other  slight 
token  of  his  appreciation." 


So  story  after  story  was  told,  each 
adding  her  testimony  until  it  appeared 
that  each  one  present  possessed  some 
strongly  developed  taste  or  trait  or  man* 
nerism  which  she  had  caught  from  some 
teacher  whom  she  either  liked  or  dis- 
liked. And  I,  as  a  teacher,  who  has  also 
her  "  that  reminds  me,"  sat  and  trembled 
and  resolved  to  do  or  say  nothing  that  I 
should  dislike  to  hear  in  future  years  as 
a  reminiscence  from  any  of  my  little  men 
and  women  of  to  day. — Intelligence, 
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THE  United  States  and  Europe  are  al- 
most  equal  in  area.  Asia  is  more 
than  four  times  as  large  as  Europe,  and 
considerably  larger  than  North  and  South 
America  together.  British  India  is  more 
than  half  as  large  as  the  United  States. 
Canada  is  nearly  equal  in  area  to  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska. 

You  could  take  enough  land  from 
Texas  to  make  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land and  Denmark,  and  still  have  enough, 
left  to  make  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Indiana.  If  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  placed  in  Texas, 
the  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile 
would  be  fewer  than  at  present  in  China. 

Colorado  is  as  large  as  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  together. 
It  would  take  ten  states  as  large  as 
Massachusetts  to  make  a  state  as  large  as 
Kansas.  There  are  twenty-seven  states 
each  larger  than  New  York.  Massachu- 
setts is  smaller  than  either  New  Hamp- 
shire or  Vermont.  Minnesota  is  twice 
the  size  of  Ohio.  The  three  states  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  are  larger  than  the 
thirteen  states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 
Montana  is  thirteen  times  as  large  as 
Connecticut.  Iowa  is  five  times  as  large 
as  Belgium,  and  four  times  as  large  as 
Denmark.  Maryland  and  Switzerland^ 
are  about  the  same  size. 

London  is  as  large  as  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, and  Cincinnati  together. 

Japan  is  equal  in  area  to  Montana,  and 
supports  more  than  half  as  many  people 
as  there  are  now  in  the  United  States. 
The  ihland  of  Cuba  and  Tennessee  are 
equal  in  area. 

France  is  about  equal  in  size  to  Co)" 
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rado  and  Arizona.  The  Argentine  Re- 
public is  one- third  as  large  as  the  United 
States.  New  Mexico  is  about  the  same 
size  as  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland 
together.  Nebraska  is  three  times  as 
large  as  Greece.  Germany  is  as  large  as 
Nevada  and  Oregon  together.  Russia  is 
two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the 
United  States.  The  United  Stales  is  just 
one  hundred  times  larger  than  Indiana. 
Chicago  is  scarcely  one- third  of  the  dis- 
tance across  the  continent  from  Maine  to 
California.  Rome  and  Chicago  are  on 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude. — Connecti- 
cut School  Journal. 


MANN,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO. 

GEN.  S.  C.  Armstrong  used  to  tell  a 
story  that,  on  one  occasion,  being  in- 
vited by  the  master  of  a  celebrated  school 
for  boys  to  "make  a  few  remarks,**  he 
noticed  during  his  speech  the  nervous 
fumbling  of  his  watch-guard  by  his  host. 
On  closing,  the  master  consulted  his 
pocket  time- piece  and,  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief, said :  **  Only  one  spelling  lesson 
lost.*'  Inasmuch  as  that  school  boy 
might  be  well  congratulated  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  for  having  once  been 
lifted  up  into  the  highlands  of  youth, 
with  a  glimpse  over  his  future,  in  the 
half-hour  talk  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  educators  and  noblest  of  Amer- 
ican men,  the  loss  even  of  a  day's  routine 
school- work  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  sovereign  oppor- 
tunity. Horace  Mann  died  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  During  his  last  five  years* 
service  in  building  up  Antioch  College, 
Ohio,  into  a  model  institution,  organized, 
instructed  and  disciplined  as  the  first 
notable  object-lesson  of  the  higher  and 
secondary  education  after  the  methods  of 
the  superior  American  common  school, 
he  faced  4,000  young  men  and  women, 
gathered  in  from  the  west  and  southwest, 
as  it  was,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  civil  war. 
Almost  every  morning,  he  addresi^ed  this 
crowd  of  boys  and  girls  on  some  point 
connected  with  his  own  great  ideal  of 
American  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
sovereign  citizenship  in  the  Republic  that 
was  to  be.  To-day,  the  entire  region 
represented  by  this  body  of  students  is 
blessed  by  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  recall  those  marvelous  talks  as 
their  first  summons  to  the  battle  of  life. 
Probably  no  day  passed  that  some  one  of 


the  little  pedagogues  thrust  into  his  fac- 
ulty by  ignorant  and  quarrelsome  trustees 
did  not  grumble  because  the  first  lesson 
in  the  course  of  study  was  interfered 
with,  and  his  class,  like  Moses  coming 
down  from  the  mount,  were  in  a  livelier 
mood  to  fight  the  devil  and  all  his  works 
than  to  blunder  through  the  regulation 
business  of  rendering  classic  Latin  into 
border-land  English.  But,  while  schools 
exist,  the  controversy  illustrated  by  these 
examples,  between  pedagogy  and  educa- 
tion will  go  on  ;  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  regulation  pedagogue,  until  theedu- 
cator  breaks  in,  unroofs  his  little  temple 
of  method,  and  sweeps  the  boys  and  girls 
up  into  some  mount  of  transfiguration 
where,  for  the  first  time,  they  learn  that 
education  is  the  waking  up  of  the  soul  to 
the  conciousness  of  its  divine  birth, 
boundless  possibilities  and  eternal  hope 
in  the  sonship  of  the  infinite  wisdom, 
beauty  and  love. 

It  may  be  that,  a  generation  ago,  there 
was  too  much  of  speech- making  in  the 
school  room,  the  teachers'  institute  and 
the  college,  for  the  best  results  in  mental 
training  and  good  scholarship.  But  edu- 
cational progress  goes,  like  a  *'  racking  " 
horse,  a  whole  side  at  a  time ;  and,  to- 
day, the  pedagogue,  especially  the  expert 
representing  the  **  newest  new  educa- 
tion," has  the  field  substantially  to  him- 
self. In  the  majorii  j'^  of  schools  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  the  presence  of  Mann, 
Armstrong,  or  anybody  of  their  sort,  in  any 
capacity  save  that  of  a  modest  looker-00, 
or  possibly  ,a  ''  distinguished  stranger," 
to  be  introduced  to  the  curious  crowd 
with  an  introductory  response,  **  limited," 
would  be  regarded  by  the  master  as  a 
harmful  interruption  of  the  day's  work. 
Especially  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  as 
now  conducted  in  some  of  our  £a^tem 
States,  the  assembled  pedagogues  of  both 
sexes  are  expected  to  sit  down  to  a  feast 
of  didactics  in  regular  course,  each  de- 
manding the  uttermost  efibrt  of  their 
mental  digestive  apparatus,  until,  at  5 
p.  m.,  they  are  politely  invited  to  leave 
town,  limp,  wearied  and  probably  half 
disgusted  with  the  whole  performance. 
And  when  we  consider  that,  every  year, 
not  only  is  the  course  of  study  enlarged, 
correlated  acd  generally  mixed  and  mys- 
tified, so  that  not  even  the  pedagogue 
himself,  with  all  the  time  on  his  hands, 
is  able  to  enlighten  the  average  pupil  on 
the  fundamental  question,  **  What  am  I 
here  for  ?'*  the  characteristic  new  feature 
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of  school  keeping  appears  to  be  the  tri- 
umph of  pedagogy  and  the  absence  of 
education. 

The  ultimatum  of  this  condition  is 
found  in  the  fearful  necessity  of  the  entire 
closing  month  of  a  year  being  consumed 
in  ''review  and  examination."  It  is 
practically  impossible,  with  the  multitude 
and  confusion  of  things  set  before  the 
majority  of  pupils  in  any  school  room  of 
the  high  pressure  type,  to  give  a  clear 
and  permanent  impression  in  the  time 
allotted  to  the  first  presentation  of  the 
studies  and  exercises.  Hence,  the  unrea- 
sonable expectation  that  these  children, 
for  eight  months  shut  up  in  this  mental 
prison-house,  will  be  able,  when  wearied 
and  repelled  from  all  exertion  in  the  clos- 
ing month,  practically  to  study  every  sub- 
ject a  second  time  in  the  '*  close  confine- 
ment" cell  of  the  regulation  examina- 
tion. The  greatest  want  to-day  in  what 
is  called  the  model  school  is  the  clearing 
away  of  educational  ** underbrush;"  the 
concentration  of  e£fort  on  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  topics,  more  leisurely  taught,  and 
the  school  life  oftener  interpersed  with 
talks  and  occasions  that  lift  the  children 
above  apd  out  of  the  pedagogic  routine 
into  the  realm  of  the  actual  life,  for  which 
the  school  is  expected  to  be  the  prepara- 
tion. And  with  all  respect  to  the  educa- 
tional powers  that  be,  we  hold  that  if  but 
one  day  can  be  afforded  for  a  teachers' 
institute  in  any  respectable  New  Eng- 
gland  village,  and  the  teachers  must 
•*  hustle  "  during  the  twelve  hours  of  day- 
light and  twilight  to  attend  ;  the  closing 
hour  at  least  should  be  given  to  an  ad- 
dress by  somebody  who  represents  that 
expertism  in  American  civilization  of 
which  expertism  in  pedagogy  is,  at  best, 
the  primary  course  in  a  true  education  of 
the  American  child  and  youth. 

Is  it  not  a  little  more  than  should  be 
expected  that  500.000  school  teachers, 
more  or  less,  in  the  United  States,  should 
be  required  to  get  upon  a  solid  philo- 
sophical, metaphysical  or  psychological 
basis,  and  only  teach  what  can  be  veri- 
fied therefrom  and  thereby?'  It  is  cer- 
tainly impDrtant  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  should  be  able  to  **give  an  ac- 
count of  the  faith  that  is  in  them,"  and, 
doubtless,  the  study  of  even  one  of  the 
numberless  systems  of  philosophy  would 
be  a  wholesome  tonic  for  the  mental  fiab- 
biness  of  the  weaker  brethren  and  sisters 
in  the  profession.  But  while  the  doctors 
differ  all  the  way  from  the  extreme  Her- 


bartian  to  the  high  transcendental  theory 
concerning  the  mental  structure  itself; 
and  while  one  school  holds  that  the  soul 
creates  the  body  and  another  that  the 
body  creates  the  soul ;  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  the  average  schoolmaster, 
and  especially  schoolmistress,  still  lingers 
in  the  outer  courts,  posing  every  profesvsor 
with  the  query  :  **  Under  which  king  ?" 

But,  in  fact,  do  not  our  philosophical 
friends  strain  a  point  when  they  demand 
a  concious  psychological  theory  as  the 
basis  of  action  anywhere?  Surely,  the 
world  has  gone  on,  on  the  whole,  after 
an  improving  fashion,  now  for  these  un- 
known centuries,  with  the  vast  majority 
of  its  most  effective  workers  well-nigh 
unaware  that  there  is  such  a  necessity 
as  being  able  to  give  intelligent  account 
even  of  their  own  motives,  much  less  of 
the  mental  processes  by  which  they 
wrought  the  results  that  make  up  the 
sum  of  history.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that, 
while  the  vast  majority  of  the  ablest  and 
best  people  in  every  community  would  be 
found  utterly  unable  to  explain  them- 
selves to  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  there 
will  always  be  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons, not  necessarily  greater  or  better  or 
more  necessary  to  the  world's  advance- 
ment, who  are  endowed  with  the  philo- 
sophic type  of  mind,  or,  at  least,  philo- 
sophic curiosity,  and  who,  each  **  after 
his  own  kind,"  is  moved  to  favor  the 
world  with  an  explanation  of  what  every- 
body outside  of  himself  is  doing.  But 
these  explanations  are  so  various,  so 
mutually  destructive  of  each  other  and  of 
themselves,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  common  mind  does  not  respond  to  the 
suggestion  to  confine  itself  exclusively  to 
doing  what  it  can  at  once  fully  under- 
stand and  explain.  The  real  philosophy 
of  any  man's  life  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
a  knowledge  of  what  he  is  and  has  done, 
working  downward  toward  the  funda- 
mental faiths  of  his  being,  rather  than 
taking  his  own  word  for  his  philosophy 
of  life,  and  trying  to  account  for  what  he 
is  and  has  done  by  reasoning  outward 
and  upward  therefrom.  In  his  written 
biography,  Horace  Mann  appears  as  a 
firm  believer  in  that  exploded  philosophi- 
cal fad  of  half  a  century  ago,  phrenology. 
But  who  would  undertake  to  evolve  the 
splendid  manhood  and  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  Horace  Mann  from  this  or  any 
phase  of  the  materialistic  philosophy? 
While  we  heartily  commend  every  honest 
attempt  at  self-improvement,  and  highh 
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value  the  study  of  man,  we  expect  to  be 
content  if  our  500,000  American  teachers 
do  their  best  at  **  rearing?  the  infant 
mind/'  leaving  the  philoyphical  club  to 
find  out  why,  on  the  whole,  so  much 
good  work  gets  done. — Education, 


HOW  THE  STATE  AIDS  THE 
FARMER. 


WORK  OP  THE  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGIST. 


Dr.  H.  T.  Fernald.  who  has  recently 
heen  appointed  Economic  Zcologist  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Penn- 
sylvania, describes  his  duties  as  being  the 
investigation  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
which  are  injurious  or  beneficial  to  field 
and  garden  crops,  fruit,  stock  and  other 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  That 
this  is  an  important  work  is  shown  by 
the  estimates  prepared  by  competent  per- 
sons at  different  times  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  These  esti- 
mates agree  in  placing  the  annual  loss, 
due  to  the  attacks  of  the  insects  and  other 
enemies  of  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower, 
at  one-tenth  of  his  entire  crop.  In  other 
words,  the  farmer,  in  an  ordinary  year, 
pays  a  direct  tax  to  Nature  of  one- tenth 
of  all  he  produces,  while  in  seasons  when 
the  pests  are  unusually  abundant  the  loss 
may  be  as  much  as  one-quarter. 

If  we  apply  these  facts  to  only  a  few 
of  the  crops  of  Pennsylvania  we  find  that 
the  estimated  value  of  the  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  hay,  com,  potatoes  and  tobacco 
produced  in  the  State  during  1896  was 
$80,749,080,  while  if  losses  by  insects  and 
other  himilar  causes  had  been  prevented 
it  ^ould  have  been  nearly  $90,000,000, 
showing  that  on  these  crops  alone  the 
loss  to  the  State  each  year  is  nearly  $10,- 
000.000. 

Tbis  is  a  large  sum,  and  it  would  seem 
impossible  if  it  were  not  that  it  has  al- 
ways occurred,  and  a  year  without  it  has 
never  been  known. 

It  is  only  when  the  loss  is  greater  than 
u^-ual,  that  the  damage  is  felt,  and  reme- 
dies are  sought.  Yet  more  than  half  of 
tbis  destruction  could  be  prevented  if  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  protect  crops  from 
their  foes  were  general. 

It  is  to  this  line  of  work  that  the  Zool- 
ogist intends  to  direct  his  efforts,  offering 
to  all  who  are  interested,  information  how 
best  to  prevent  these  losses,  or  to  check 
the  foe  ^htn  it  has  already  appeared. 


In  order  to  do  this,  and  accomplish  the 
most  far-reaching  results,  he  desires  any- 
one who  finds  his  crops  of  any  kind  af- 
fected by  any  insect  or  other  animal,  to 
write  him,  sending  samples  of  the  in- 
juries, and  if  possible,  of  the  animal 
which  causes  the  trouble.  All  such  letters 
will  be  promptly  answered,  with  sugges- 
tions of  the  best  ways  to  prevent  farther 
damage,  and  if  the  trouble  be  serious  a 
personal  examination  will  be  made.  All 
such  letters  should  be  sent  to  the  State 
Zoloogist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Harrisburg. 

Bulletins  describing  injurious  insects 
and  other  animals,  the  work  they  do,  and 
how  to  treat  them,  will  also  be  published, 
both  in  the  newspapers,  and  as  pamphlets 
for  distribution.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way 
to  induce  the  people  of  the  State  to  use 
the  opportunities  which  have  been  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Legislature  in  this 
line,  and  in  the  end,  save  many  millions 
of  dollars  each  year. 


"YELLOW-COVER"  IN  SONG. 


BY  H.  W.  JONBS. 


FOR  years  the  dime  novel  has  been  a 
target  for  pulpit,  press,  platform,  and 
classroom.  Numberless  victims  of  the 
dime  novel,  and  of  some  others  more 
costly  but  no  more  worthy,  have  called 
forth  pity,  and  have  suggested  the  need 
of  great  wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  hav- 
ing to  do  especially  with  the  welfare  of 
the  rising  generation,  that  proper  habits 
of  reading  may  be  acquired. 

To  all  this  we  say  a  most  hearty 
"Amen!  '*  But  we  see,  or  think  we  see, 
the  need  of  caution  in  another  direction, 
not  far  distant  from  literature,  and  no 
less  important — the  songs  we  sing.  We 
do  not  purpose  to  discuss  the  relative 
values  of  music  and  literature,  realizing 
full  well  that  each  is  indispensable  to  the 
other,  and  that  both  are  invaluable  to 
mankind.  Rather  would  we  plead  for 
purity  in  song  as  in  story;  for  discretion 
in  the  selection  of  the  music  we  sing  as 
well  as  in  the  selection  of  the  books  we 
read.  Let  us  enter  a  lasting  protest 
against  the  trash  and  nonsense  which  go 
to  make  up  much  of  the  so  called  popular 
music— music  which,  if  measured  by  the 
standards  applied  to  literature,  would 
often  be  barred  from  the  home,  the  social 
circle,  the  school,  and  in  some  instances 
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even  the  street.  A  glance  at  the  display 
window  of  the  average  masic  store  will 
reveal  a  woefal  dearth  of  songs  tending  to 
elevate,  or  even  harmlessly  amuse.  Two 
of  the  most  popular  songs  written  within 
the  last  few  years  are  such  as  will  bring 
a  blush  to  the  face  of  a  pure-minded  man 
or  woman.  Too  often  these  are  the  songs 
our  children  sing.  Why  should  so  many 
of  our  songs  spread  from  variety  theaters  ? 
Why  should  they  deal  with  vice  rather 
than  with  virtue;  with  wrecks  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  rather  than  with 
purity,  goodness,  morality,  truth,  and 
patriotism  ?  It  is  no  defense  of  the  musi- 
cal **  yellow-cover  *'  to  say  that  it  sells. 
Certainly  it  sells;  so  do  dime  novels. 
Any  attempt  at  defense  but  proves  the 
need  of  poptilar  education  along  these 
lines.  The  teacher  as  an  educator  must 
take  the  lead  in  this  as  in  other  move- 
ments. Already  publishing  houses  are 
issuing,  for  public  schools,  a  higher  class 
of  music;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
phrase  **  standard  music ''  may  become  as 
common  as  the  phrase  "standard  litera- 
ture.*' Teachers,  and  indeed  thinking 
people  generally,  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  what  must  be  excluded  from  story 
too  often  makes  its  appearance  in  song; 
that  it  is  not  the  less  a  **  yellow -cover  ** 
because  it  is  musical,  but  more  dangerous 
because  more  attractive.  A  poem  of 
doubtful  propriety  set  to  music  which 
•*  takes"  well  is  exceedingly  pernicious; 
and  a  poem  full  of  inspiration  set  to  music 
in  no  wise  corresponding  is  a  most  miser- 
able failure.  If  music  adds  nothing  to  a 
poem,  better  far  not  associate  the  two. 
If  words  add  nothing  to  music,  better  far 
call  it  a  song  without  words. 

There  is  far  too  little  thought  in  song 
writing  and  in  song  singing,  To  sing  of 
love  is  as  natural  as  to  breathe,  but  the 
song  should  be  such  as  will  ennoble  both 
the  singer  and  the  listener.  The  love  of 
sweetheart,  of  home  life,  of  native  land,  of 
truth,  of  God,  are  all  legitimate  themes 
about  which  one  may  slug  and  feel  himself 
the  better  for  the  singing.  Themes  like 
these  have  no  place  in  the  variety  show, 
the  bar  room,  or  the  dance  hall ;  for  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  love  and  pas- 
sion. Then  let  our  songs  be  pure,  let 
them  contain  thought,  let  them  have  a 
purpose ;  for  in  every  age  song  has  won 
when  hearts  were  steeled  to  words  alone. 
Whoever  contaminates  the  strains  which 
heaven  has  sent  to  waken  a  re.«ponsive 
chord  in  hearts  bowed  down  must  needs 


pervert  a  most  precious,  God-given  gift, 
and  one  whereby,  if  rightly  used,  man- 
kind may  attain  even  unto  the  presence 
of  Him  who  hears  the  harmony  of  an  obed- 
ient universe. —  Western  School  Journal. 


•*  STORIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


STORIES  of  Pennsylvania''  by  Joseph 
S.  Walton  and  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
deserves  more  than  ordinary  notice. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  delicate  sub- 
ject than  the  magnifying  of  local  history. 
As  a  rule,  the  more  it  is  emphasized  at 
home,  the  less  it  is  appreciated  abroad. 
Fame  and  its  attendant,  power,  come 
from  what  others  think  of  us,  not  from 
what  we  think  of  ourselves  as  individuals 
or  as  a  community.  A  looking-glass 
never  photographs.  He  who  looks  ad- 
miringly at  himself  prevents  others  from 
admiring  him.  One  stands  back  to  the 
world  in  order  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
himself.  Few  attempts  have  been  made 
to  glorify  a  locality  by  the  residents,  or  a 
man  by  his  descendants,  that  have  not  re- 
acted disastrously.  The  effect  upon  fame 
is  usually  the  same  as  that  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  prospective  moustache 
of  a  callow  youth  who  nurses  it  on  all 
occasions. 

Apparently,  Messrs.  Walton  and 
Brumbaugh  have  had  the  saneness  and 
good  taste  which  will  enable  their  book 
to  escape,  the  fate  that  has  attended  some 
other  ventures,  and  it  will  the  more 
readily  escape  such  a  calamity  because  of 
the  great  good  sense  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nians,  who  have  never  yet  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  cajoled  into  any  absurd  atti- 
tudes before  the  mirrors  of  their  glorious 
past.  Here  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  made;  here  the  hopes  of  the 
Confederacy  were  buried;  here  lived  the 
world's  first  great  electrician;  here  was 
bom  the  father  of  steam  navigation;  here 
was  conceived  the  American  postal  ser- 
vice; here  American  printing  and  paper 
making  were  first  successful;  here  Amer- 
ican surgery  and  dentistry  first  challenged 
the  Old  World's  admiration;  here  philan- 
thropy has  made  an  asylum  for  the  Acad- 
ian exile  and  African  slave;  here  have 
been  born  and  nursed  more  sects  than  in 
.  any  other  state;  here  was  the  leadership 
that  nominated  and  the  votes  that  elected 
Abraham  Lincoln;  here  is  more  good  iron, 
coal,  and  oil  than  in  any  other  equal  area 
on  the  globe;  here  are  three  of  the  fiv^ 
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leading  agricaltural  counties  of  the 
United  States, — and  yet  all  these  things 
have  not  betrayed  the  pious  Quaker,  the 
industrious  Dutch,  or  the  plucky  Scotch 
Irish  into  any  absurd  self-glorification. 
No  other  people  have  carried  honors  more 
modestly  than  they,  and,  in  consequence, 
none  have  made  their  national  and  inter- 
national fame  more  secure.  There  is  no 
other  American  pioneer  whose  name  is  so 
often  on  the  lips  of  the  American  people 
as  that  of  Penn,  the  characteristics  of  no 
other  man  who  ever  crossed  the  seas  are 
so  clearly  outlined  in  the  public  mind;  no 
other  people  are  referred  to  with  the  same 
unalloyed  respect  as  are  the  founders  of 
the  •  *  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  * '  Pennsyl- 
vania has  thus  far  stood  before  the  camera 
rather  than  the  mirror.  Which  will  the 
**  Stories  of  Pennsylvania  '*  prove  to  be  ? 

Messrs.  Walton  and  Brumbaugh  are 
rare  men.  Both  are  of  good  Pennsyl- 
vania stock,  both  have  a  comfortable 
financial  inheritance,  both  have  taught 
successfully,  both  won  educational  honors 
as  county  superintendents,  both  retired 
in  hours  of  professional  triumph  for  earn- 
est university  study  along  modern  lines, 
both  have  historical  and  literary  taste 
and  talent,  both  are  skilled  talkers  and 
writers,  and  they  have  done  conscientious 
work  in  these  pages.  They  have  wasted 
no  words  in  tickling  the  pride  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  re-telling  the  old  stories  with 
sensational  lightness,  but  they  have  made 
a  positive  contribution  to  American  his- 
tory and  to  the  world*s  knowledge.  It 
is  all  the  richer  and  nobler  because  it  is 
so  written  that  school  children  can  ap- 
preciate every  fact. 

Of  course  every  school  boy  and  girl  in 
Pennsylvania  will  hereafter  hear  or  read 
these  stories.  There  is  no  other  book  so 
indispensable  to  the  Pennsylvania  school- 
house,  and  the  public  purse,  rather  than 
the  teacher's  sacrifice,  should  place  it 
therein.  It  should  be  as  universally  in 
Maine  and  Texas,  in  Florida  and  Oregon, 
as  in  Pennsylvania.  These  **  Stories  of 
Pennsylvania''  are  not  a  glorification  of 
men  and  women  who  were  what  they 
were  because  they  were  born  or  lived  in 
the  Keystone  state,  but  of  character  and 
characteristics  developed  by  dealing  with 
the  same  elements  of  nature  and  human 
nature,  tamed  and  untamed,  as  have  been 
conquered  on  Cape  Cod  and  in  the  Ever- 
glades, in  the  forests  of  Maine  and  Michi- 
gan, in  the  mines  of  Superior  and  Ala- 
bama. 


But  when  the  "Stories  of  Pennsyl- 
vania" have  been  read  year  after  year, 
far  and  near,  they  will  not  have  fulfilled 
their  mission  unless  they  set  the  pace  for 
the  presentation  of  all  the  best  historical 
discoveries  through  research  in  original 
American  sources  through  the  laboratory 
methods.  Whatever  is  valuable  to  Ameri- 
cans in  future  discoveries  in  history  should 
be  treated  by  masters  for  the  schools,  and 
much  of  this  should  be  given  in  stoiy 
rather  than  in  outline.  The  Messrs. 
Walton  and  Brumbaugh  may  see  that  a 
better  title  to  their  charming  book  would 
have  been  **  Stories  in  American  History, 
No.  I."  of  which  an  early  appearance  of 
No.  II.  would  have  been  welcomed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
write  as  serviceably  of  other  states  as  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  Americans 
rather  than  Pennsylvanians.  —  N.  E. 
Journal  of  Education, 


MAXIM  GUNS. 


IT  will  doubtless  interest  many  during 
present  troubles  to  learn  that  a  number 
of  important  improvements,  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Maxim  rifle-caliber 
gun  have  recently  been  introduced. 

This  weapon  is  one  of  the  most  murder- 
ous implements  of  modem  warfare.  Oar 
huge  rifle  cannon  drive  their  massive  pro- 
jectiles through  plates  of  steel  and  thick 
fortress  walls,  but  the  business  of  this 
rapid-fire  machine  gun  is  to  mow  down 
the  men  in  the  ranks. 

Its  action  is  entirely  automatic  when 
once  it  is  started.  The  cartridges  are 
placed  in  a  belt  and  fed  into  the  gun 
with  almost  incredible  rapidity  by  mech- 
anism actuated  by  the  recoil  of  the  suc- 
cessive discharges.  The  gunner  has  but 
to  press  a  button  and  the  weapon  itself 
does  the  rest,  though  by  releasing  the 
button  at  the  proper  moment  the  action 
can  be  limited  to  a  single  discharge. 

This  terrible  engine  is  capable  of  belch- 
ing forth  from  600  to  700  rounds  per 
minute,  sweeping  the  field  before  it. 

The  only  appreciable  pause  in  this 
tempest  of  death  is  when  one  belt  of  car- 
tridges is  exhausted  and  another  must  be 
inserted;  even  to  accomplish  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  turn  a  crank,  push  in 
the  end  of  the  new  belt  from  the  right 
and  pull  it  through  to  the  left  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  and  release  the  crank;  then  an- 
other turn,  pull  and  release,  and  the  gun 
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is  again  ready  for  its  dreadful  work.  To 
measurably  protect  the  gunner  during 
this  operation  a  shield  of  steel  plate  is 
sometimes  provided. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  new 
features  is  the  mounting  of  engines  of 
this  description  upon  a  tricycle.  Of 
course  such  a  device  is  available  only 
where  the  roads  are  fairly  good.  Two 
guns  are  used,  together  weighing  fifty- 
four  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  tripod 
is  seventeen  and  one-half  pounds,  and  of 
the  necessary  spare  parts  eight  pounds 
more;  the  tricycle  itself  weighs  121 
pounds.  To  this  must  be  added  eighty- 
seven  and  one-half  pounds  for  a  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition  carried  in  boxes, 
making  a  total  of  288  pounds— no  trifling 
load. 

Nevertheless,  two  vigorous. riders  can 
drive  the  apparatus  at  a  very  good  pace 
over  favorable  ground.  When  a  steep 
hill  is  encountered  the  men  dismount, 
and  push  the  machine  up  the  slope,  using 
it  as  a  hand-carriage.  In  an  open  coun- 
try this  mode  of  mounting  the  Maxim 
may  prove  of  considerable  value. 

Another  form  of  the  gun  has  been  elab- 
orated, designed  to  be  transported  by  a 
mule  on  a  specially  constructed  pack- 
saddle.  This  is  likely  to  be  particularly 
serviceable  in  a  mountainous  district.  By 
the  omission  of  the  water-jacket  the 
weapon  may  be  made  so  light  that  it  can 
be  carried  by  a  cavalryman  in  a  holster, 
or  even  by  a  foot-soldier  in  a  knapsack. 
In  the  latter  case  the  weight  is  reduced 
to  fifty- seven  and  one-half  pounds  all 
told.— /%i7a.  Press. 


PERICLES. 


JOHN  SIDNEY  STODDARD. 


AFTER  Aristides,  the  next  truly  great 
man  in  Athens  was  Pericles,  whose 
birth  is  said  to  have  been  about  495  B.  C. 
He  had  the  advantages  of  wealth,  birth, 
and  education,  which  helped  him  to  a 
high  place  in  life.  These  alone  could 
not  have  made  him  the  leader  that  he 
was.  His  noble  character  and  the  un- 
selfish motives  which  governed  him  did 
this  and  made  him  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Grecians.  His  life  was  so 
pure  and  his  plans  for  the  city's  welfare 
so  wise  that  the  Athenians  endorsed  his 
rule  and  accepted  his  advice  in  all  things. 
During   his  long   leadership  of  over 


thirty  years,  the  city  was  so  prosperous 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  that  the 
time  is  still  called  the  "Golden  Age  of 
Pericles." 

Pericles  was  not  a  great  soldier,  as 
other  leaders  had  been;  he  sought,  rather, 
to  train  the  people  to  become  law  abiding 
citizens  and  to  love  and  beautify  their 
city.  It  was  during  his  rule  that  Athens 
was  improved  by  many  magnificent 
buildings  and  works  of  art,  some  of  which 
have  never  since  been  excelled.  These 
included  gymnasiums,  theatres,  music 
halls  and  temples  erected  to  the  diflferent 
Greek  gods.  The  Parthenon,  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  temples,  is  still  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Even  the  parts  which  could  not 
be  seen  were  finished  and  polished  with 
the  same  pains  as  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  poet  Longfellow  had  this  in  mind 
when  he  wrote : 

In  the  elder  days  of  art. 
Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 
For  the  gods  sec  everywhere. 

Pericles  made  such  a  great  change  in 
the  looks  of  Athens,  that  one  of  his 
friends  said  of  him:  *'  He  found  the  city 
bricks  but  leaves  it  marble." 

Although  Pericles  was  rich,  he  pre- 
ferred to  mingle  with  the  common  people 
over  whom  he  had  great  influence  and 
could  move  by  his  eloquence.  At  one 
time  while  giving  a  funeral  oration  in 
honor  of  some  of  his  countrymen  who 
had  fallen  in  battle,  the  young  and  old 
who  stood  by  were  seen  to  weep.  Even 
yet  we  speak  of  Periclean  eloquence  when 
referring  to  great  orators  of  our  day. 

A  dreadful  disease  raged  in  Athens  for 
some  time,  many  people  dying  of  it.  In- 
stead of  seeking  his  own  safety,  or  that 
of  his  family,  Pericles  was  seen  daily 
among  the  poor  sufferers,  and  did  all  that 
he  could  for  them. 

Pericles  knew  more  than  most  of  the 
men  of  his  time.  At  one  time  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  was  to  take  place  on  the  day 
set  for  a  battle  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Pericles,  knowing  this  and 
thinking  his  soldiers  might  be  afraid,  ex- 
plained it  to  them  beforehand  by  holding 
his  cloak  between  them  and  the  sun. 
When  the  day  came  his  soldiers  behaved 
nobly;  but  when  the  Spartans  saw  the 
darkness  at  mid-day  they  were  afraid  to 
fight  the  Athenians.  The  result  was  that 
Pericles  lost  only  a  few  men  and  won  a 
glorious  victory. 
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Like  many  other  good  men,  Pericles 
had  enemies  who  did  all  that  they  could 
to  turn  the  people  against  him,  and  to 
have  him  removed  from  office  and  exiled; 
but  the  citizens  had  confidence  in  him  as 
their  true  friend,  and  banished  the  leader 
of  the  opposition  instead,  and  nicknamed 
his  followers  **The  Few." 

When  Pericles  was  dying,  some  of  his 
friends  who  stood  around  his  bed  spoke 
of  his  public  life  and  how  he  had  beauti- 
fied the  city.  When  he  heard  them  prais- 
ing him  for  these  things  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  said:  **Why  do  you  mention 
these  acts  of  mine  ?  The  thing  that  I  am 
proudest  of  is  that  I  never  caused  any 
fellow-  citizen  to  put  on  mourning. "  Then 
he  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  died  peace- 
fully like  one  falling  asleep. — New  Edw 
cation. 


CULTIVATE  PROMPTNESS. 


THE  following  extract  from  one  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harrison's  talks  to  mothers 
on  child  culture  is  well  worth  the  consid- 
eration of  any  mother  whose  children  are 
lacking  in  promptitude. 

A  friend  came  to  me  and  said,  *' What 
shall  I  do  with  my  Willie  ?  He  dallies 
so  about  everything  that  he  has  to  do. 
If  I  send  him  up-stairs  after  my  thimble 
or  thread,  it  may  be  a  half^hour  or  even 
an  hour  before  he  returns.  I  have  scolded 
him  and  scolded  him,  but  it  seems  to  do 
no  good." 

"By  scolding,"  I  replied,  "you  have 
emphasized  the  fault  you  wished  to  cure, 
and  have  separated  yourself  from  your 
boy.  Now  try  to  emphasize  the  opposite 
virtue— promptness— by  praising  him  for 
it  when  you  have  the  opportunity." 

"Ah,  there*s  no  use  in  talking  of  that," 
she  answered,  "  he  is  never  prompt." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "if  he  is  never  so  vol- 
untarily, make  an  occasion.  Ask  him  to 
go  to  the  kitchen  or  some  other  part  of 
the  house,  on  an  errand  for  you  ;  tell  him 
that  you  will  count  while  he  is  gone. 
When  he  gets  back,  commend  him  for  hav- 
ing returned  more  quickly  than  nsual. 
At  dinner  tell  his  father,  as  if  it  were  a 
fine  bit  of  news.  This  will  make  it  a 
meritorious  achievement  in  your  son's 
eyes." 

The  next  week  she  came  to  me  with 
her  face  fairly  radiant  and  said:  "  I  have 
been  counting,  and  Willie  has  been  trot- 
ting, ever  since  last  week."     I  laughed 


and  told  her  that  her  mother-wit  would 
soon  have  to  hunt  up  some  new  device. 

Mothers,  so  cultivate  the  rational  ele- 
ment in  yourselves,  that  you  can  see  that 
every  fault  in  your  child  is  simply  the 
lack  of  some  virtue.  In  the  inner  cham- 
ber of  your  minds,  study  your  children, 
confess  their  faults  to  yourselves,  not  to 
your  neighbors,  and  ask  what  is  lackiog- 
that  these  defects  exist.  Like  Nehemiah 
of  old,  build  up  the  wall  where  it  is  the 
weakest ;  if  your  child  is  selfish,  it  is  un- 
selfishness that  needs  cultivation  ;  if  he 
is  untruthful,  it  is  accuracy  that  is  lack- 
ing; perhaps  he  is  tyrannical  to  the 
younger  brother  or  sister,  it  is  the  ele- 
ment of  nurture  or  tenderness  which  should 
be  developed.  Build  up  the  positive  side 
of  your  child's  nature,  and  the  negative 
side  will  not  need  to  be  unbuilt. — Neitr 
Crusade, 


ROUTINE  TEACHING. 


IF  we  knew  a  clergyman  who  was  say- 
ing to  himself,  "  I  have  got  to  preach 
but  two  sermons  and  pray  four  times  and 
then  my  vacation  begins,"  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  conclude  he  had  chosen  a 
wrong  life-business.  And  yet  there  are 
doubtless  many  whose  frame  of  mind  is 
thus  pictured  out.  One  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic of  the  songs  sung  by  the  slaves  in 
this  country  began  thus:  "  Oh,  Lord!  oh, 
my  Lord,  keep  me  from  sinking  down." 
And  this  might  well  be  a  part  of  the  daily 
prayer  of  every  clergyman,  for  there  is  a 
temptation  and  tendency  for  him  to  de- 
part from  the  high  standard  he  once  set 
up  for  himself. 

This  criticism  upon  clergymen  who 
perform  a  perfunctory  work  is  equally 
true  for  teachers.  The  teaching  at  Eton 
had  become  so  mechanical,  before  Doc- 
tor Arnold's  time,  that  no  man  of  talents 
could  be  found  to  occupy  the  manage- 
ment. Dr.  Arnold  was  not  pedagogical^ 
but  he  was  honest,  high- minded,  and 
scholarly,  and  what  more  would  you  ask 
to  begin  with  ?  He  introduced  the  word 
"earnest"  into  preaching  and  teaching 
and  into  life  in  general,  He  abominated 
the  perfunctoriness  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  schools,  churches,  and 
homes.  Doctor  Arnold  became  a  power 
and  is  a  power  to  this  day  because  he 
stood  for  honest  activity  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  or  creed  that  under- 
lay his  work. 
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The  teacher  is  exposed  to  many  temp- 
tations to  do  his  work  perfunctorily.  He 
is  expected  to  love  his  pupils,  to  seek 
their  .mental  welfare,  to  make  that  part 
of  the  world  where  he  labors  a  good  deal 
better  for  his  having  been  there;  all  these 
things  he  usually  promises  himself  when 
he  undertakes  teaching.  But  a  visit  to 
many  school-rooms  shows  the  teacher  to 
be  following  a  set  routine;  the  pupils 
stand  in  rows  and  read  and  spell;  they 
put  figures  on  blackboards;  they  write  in 
copy-books;  in  short,  they  are  going 
through  certain  school  motions.  The 
teacher  has  become  perfunctory  and  so 
have  the  pupils. 

Margaret  Fuller  speaks  of  the  effect  of 
a  certain  teacher  upon  her:  *'A11  the 
dreariness  that  had  hitherto  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  school-room  was  gone ; 
the  things  he  taught  us  were  a  part  of  his 
life  ;  it  was  no  longer  drudgery  to  learn." 

Superintendents  tell  us  the  great  ob- 
stacle is  that  teachers  fall  into  a  routine 
after  a  short  experience  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  extricate  them  therefrom ; 
and,  further,  that  the  cause  of  this  is  the 
feeble  scholarship  of  the  teacher.  A  lo- 
comotive is  sometimes  pushed  into  the 
snow  drift  that  lies  across  the  track ; 
there  is  heat  enough  to  move  the  wheels 
around,  but  the  surrounding  snow  pro- 
duces a  chill,  and  they  go  slower  and 
slower  and  finally  stop.  The  teacher  is 
surrounded  by  a  company  of  dark- minded 
children ;  she  produces,  as  she  thinks, 
enough  light  for  them  ;  her  stock  is  small 
and  she  is  daily  exhausted. 

This  is  the  usual  diagnosis  of  the  case. 
This  explains  why  the  schoolboy  crept 
unwillingly  to  school,  as  writers  without 
exception  made  him  do,  until  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel  appeared  to  rescue  teaching 
from  the  stigma  that  had  fallen  upon  it. 
But  students  creep  unwillingly  to  the 
recitation  room  of  the  professor  who  has 
made  vast  acquirements  of  knowledge. 
The  truth  is,  both  are  unattractive  when 
they  beome  merchants  of  knowledge. 

The  teacher  and  the  preacher  must  feel 
— be  the  cost  what  it  may — as  they  stand 
before  the  groups  that  listen  to  them,  '*  I 
am  here  to  give  you  a  more  abundant 
life."  The  latter  must  be  able,  like  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems,  to  say 
when  he  had  preached  a  sermon,  **Now 
I  feel  better ;  I  had  something  to  say  to 
you,  and  I  have  said  it. ' '  And  the  teacher 
must  feel  as  the  day  closes  that  she  had 
an  opportunity  for  which  she  feels  thank- 


ful, to  make  her  pupils  understand  them- 
selves and  their  surroundings  better. 

But  how  can  she  do  this?  She  an- 
swers at  once  that  they  will  attain  to  a 
more  abundant  life  by  (mainly)  becoming 
students.  And  does  not  this  point  out 
precisely  the  means  by  which  she  will 
prevent  herself  from  becoming  a  per- 
functory teacher?  Must  not  every  teacher 
and  preacher  be  a  student?  The  case 
was  lately  noted  in  the  papers  of  a 
preacher  who  had  occupied  one  pulpit  for 
fifty  years,  and  it  was  stated  that  his 
library  contained  over  three  thousand 
volumes;  his  permanence  was  probably 
due  to  the  library. 

The  superintendent  of  a  city  was  asked 
to  name  five  superior  teachers,  another 
city  being  in  search  of  several.  He 
knew  those  who  had  staying  power  were 
needed,  not  those  who  were  merely  in 
possession  of  showy  methods.  He 
thought  over  school  by  school  and  gave 
the  names,  saying:  '*  Those  are  solid 
through  and  through,  they  make  it  a 
business  to  learn  year  by  year;"  one  was 
a  student  of  German,  another  of  archi- 
tecture, another  of  history,  and  so  on. 
But  they  were  not  students  because  they 
hoped  to  be  selected  for  other  places;  in 
this  case  nearly  all  declined  the  higher 
salaries.  They  were  students  for  con- 
science' sake;  to  be  perfunctory  teachers, 
doing  the  high  duty  of  enlightening 
others  for  a  few  paltry  dollars,  they  felt  to 
be  unworthy  of  themselves;  and,  finally, 
they  were  happiest  thus. — N.  K  School 
Journal, 


SPIRIT  OF  NATURE  WORK. 


BBULA  B.  WATKRHOUSB. 


FAR  be  it  from  me  to  say  one  discour- 
aging or  disparaging  word  for  our 
nature  work.  If  that  were  my  thought 
I  would  not  utter  it;  but  in  our  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  study. 

We  all  recognize  that  it  is  a  delicate 
subject  to  handle,  that  a  rude  speech  may 
mar  its  beauty.  Let  us  approach  it  in  a 
reverent  spirit;  let  us  lead  the  little  chil- 
dren into  the  realm  of  nature  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit  of  worship  that 
we  would  lead  them  into  church  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

In  the  school-room  we  are  apt  to  miss 
the  connection  between  earth  and  air  and 
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sky,  to  miss  the  perfect  harmony  of  all 
nature,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
lasting  benefit  from  the  study. 

A  room  full  of  specimens  of  twigs  and 
branches  and  buds  does  not  constitute 
nature  work.  In  fact  the  wholesale  break- 
ing off  of  these  by  the  children,  carrying 
them  in  large  quantities  to  the  school- 
room for  specimens  for  the  teacher,  has  a 
tendency  to  defeat  its  own  end,  but  the 
saving  graces  of  the  children  save  the 
work. 

A  teacher  from  another  city  visiting 
my  school  early  this  spring  remarked 
that  her  pussy  willows  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  mine.  (I  was  glad  she  did  not 
say  it  loud  enough  for  the  children  to 
hear.)  She  said  that  at  home  they  came 
very  early  in  the  hollows  by  the  river,  and 
that  the  children  gathered  them  in  large 
quantities  and  brought  them  to  school. 
She  admitted  that  in  time  there  would  be 
none  left  if  they  kept  on.  I  could  not 
help  picturing  those  sunny  hollows  by 
the  river  with  the  pussy  willows  growing 
there  so  modestly — and  then  again  after 
the  school  children  had  been  there  and 
gone.  The  teacher  wanted  specimens 
and  they  wanted  to  please  the  teacher. 
But  what  havoc  school  children  can  make 
among  the  green  growing  things  in  the 
spring,  when  possessed  with  the  craze  for 
specimens,  specimens!  Why  not  rather 
urge  the  diildren  to  admire,  to  love,  and 
to  watch  them  day  by  day  right  where 
they  are  growing.  We  cannot  take  the 
children  on  a  botany  excursion  every  day 
if  we  live  in  a  large  city.  No,  but  even 
in  our  large  cities  there  are  some  green 
things  growing  that  they  can  see  every 
day,  and  what  little  there  is  needs  to  be 
guarded  by  the  children. 

As  I  was  coming  out  of  school  the  other 
day  a  fellow-teacher  was  standing  at  the 
sink  and  the  children  were  bringing  out 
the  great  jars  of  twigs  and  branches  and 
buds.  She  had  a  sink  full  of  them,  and 
as  I  came  along  she  said,  '*0  dear,  it 
takes  me  all  of  my  time  to  take  care  of 
my  botany  twigs."  I  said  I  should  think 
it  would.  She  said  she  had  the  stupidest 
class  this  year,  that  they  did  not  see  any- 
thing she  wanted  them  to  but  saw  every- 
thing that  wasn't  there. 

A  few  specimens  in  the  school-room 
handled  carefully,  reverently,  as  some- 
thing precious,  will  be  looked  at  more 
attentively,  remembered  longer  and  be 
more  apt  to  create  a  desire  to  see  more 
of   this  beautiful  and  wonderful  thing 


growing,  than  specimens  galore.  The 
children  may  be  easily  satiated  with  speci- 
mens if  that  is  all  there  is  to  it,  because 
it  is  not  the  real  thing,  and  they  feel  it. 

Then  how  are  we  going  to  teach  them 
anything  ?  Well,  I  suppose  names  of  the 
diflferent  parts  of  flowers,  leaves,  shapes 
of  leaves,  etc.,  necessary  technicalities, 
will  have  to  be  taught  in  the  way  other 
lessons  of  this  kind  are  taught,  viz.^  in 
the  best  way  that  the  teacher  can  teach 
them.  But  let  us  keep  clearly  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  the  great  aim  of  the  study. 
After  all,  how  much  do  we  understand  of 
the  wonderful  workings  of  nature  when 
we  know  the  root,  the  plant,  the  leaf,  the 
flower,  the  seed  and  all  their  functions? 
Little  flower,  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

I  never  give  a  class  a  lot  of  pretty 
flowers  and  begin  by  admiring  their 
beauty  and  end  by  pulling  them  apart 
and  finally  depositing  the  mutilated  frag- 
ments in  the  waste-basket,  without  ftel- 
ing  as  though  I  had  proved  traitor  to  the 
innocent  beauties.  Every  time  my  glance 
rests  upon  that  basket  they  reproach  me. 
I  would  much  prefer  to  begin  by  admir- 
ing their  beauty,  show  the  parts  that  can 
be  seen  without  destroying  the  flowers, 
or  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  pull  apart  let 
only  one  or  two  be  sacrificed,  and  end  by 
arranging  them  in  a  pretty  cluster  placed 
on  the  table  where  all  may  see  and  enjoy 
their  silent  influence  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

We  **  want  the  children  to  learn  to  use 
their  eyes?"  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  I 
would  rather  they  would  begin  with  see- 
ing beauty  and  end  with  seeing  and  feel- 
ing more  wonderful  beauty  all  around, 
than  to  begin  with  seeing  beauty  and 
end  with  seeing  havoc  and  destruction. 
Heine  says,  **  Nature,  like  a  great  poet, 
knows  how  to  produce  the  grandest  effects 
with  the  fewest  materials.  You  have  only 
a  sun,  trees,  flowers,  water  and  love.  In 
sooth,  should  this  last  be  absent  from  the 
heart  of  the  beholder,  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  may  be  poor  enough  ;  for  then  the 
sun  is  only  so  and  so  many  miles  in  diam- 
eter, and  trees  are  good  for  fuel,  and 
flowers  classified  according  to  their  stam- 
ens, and  water  is  wet.'* 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood  as  un- 
derrating knowledge.  The  scientific  has 
its  place  but  not  the  most  important  place. 
**  Knowledge  shall  vanish  away." — Prim- 
ary Education, 
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WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
DID  FOR  ME. 


BY  MARGARET  DAILY. 


THE  average  pupil  in  the  public  school 
has  done  considerable  library  reading 
as  he  has  advanced  through  the  grades. 
The  selection  of  this  reading  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  superintended  by  the 
teacher,  and  is  such  as  is  in  a  measure 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child. 

At  a  certain  age  he  delights  in  the 
wonderful  fascination  of  iEsop's  fables 
and  the  Arabian  Nights;  and  especially 
adapted  to  this  age  are  the  stories  of 
mythology.  I  always  think  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  reading  these  stories  at  a  time 
when  they  were  really  true  stories  to  me; 
and  it  was  regretfully  indeed  that  I  put 
them  away  with  my  belief  in  Santa  Claus, 
my  doll,  and  a  few  of  the  other  beliefs 
which  are  so  delightful  to  children. 

This  reading  goes  on  through  the 
grades  with  regular  degrees  of  progres-' 
sion  until  the  pupil  reaches  the  high 
school,  and  here  a  certain  amount  of 
library  reading  is  necessary.  The  pupil 
has  begun  to  generalize  at  this  stage,  and 
the  purpose  of  his  reading  now  is  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  facts,  to  show  the 
relation  these  facts  bear  to  one  another, 
and  their  relation  to  the  life  of  man,  more 
especially  as  they  concern  him  personally. 

The  average  text-book  supplies  the 
general  facts,  and  around  these  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  group  other  facts,  which  though 
of  minor  consequence  in  themselves,  yet 
tend  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  idea.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  association  of  ideas.  The  more 
we  know  of  a  subject  the  more  readily 
can  we  establish  its  relation  to  other  sub- 
jects. 

In  geography,  for  instance,  we  learn 
from  the  text-book  the  general  facts  of 
physical  conditions,  productions,  occupa- 
tions, and  trade  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  world.  But  when  the  pupil  can 
add  to  these  things  many  interesting  de- 
tails, curious  facts,  and  parallel  informa- 
tion, he  is  making  a  lasting  impression  of 
the  general  fact. 

The  most  useful  knowledge  is  that 
which  shows  us  how  men  live,  what  they 
are  doing,  and  by  what  means  the  race  is 
advancing  in  civilization.  Until  we 
know  the  past  conditions  of  life  we  can- 
not estimate  the  advancement.    To  as- 


certain these  past  stages  we  must  read 
the  literature  of  the  period,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  only  those  books  most  true  to  the 
life  of  that  time  pleased  the  popular 
fancy  and  have  come  down  to  us  as  pic- 
tures of  past  modes  of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  historical 
stories  are  those  which  most  deeply  im- 
press upon  us  conditions  of  life  of  their 
time,  because  back  of  all  literature  there 
must  be  life  and  this  life  is  the  subject  of 
history. 

Do  we  not  understand  more  clearly  the 
distinction  in  English  society  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  when  we  have  read 
**Ivanhoe?*'  and  how  clearly  the  same 
book  contrasts  Hebrew  life  as  depicted  in 
Ben-Hur,  with  the  condition  of  the  Jew- 
ish race  during  the  time  of  Richard  I. 

Considering  my  reading  in  connection 
with  my  work  in  Ancient  History,  I 
think  I  was  most  benefited  by  reading 
Hypatia  in  connection  with  later  Egyp- 
tian history,  Uarda  in  connection  with 
life  at  the  time  of  Rameses  II,  and  Ben- 
Hur  depicting  life  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  think  I  fully 
understood  these  books  at  the  time  I  read 
them,  because  I  know  that  I  did  not;  but 
I  think  they  were  helpful,  serving  as  a 
sort  of  stimulus,  painting  life  in  colors, 
and  throwing  over  it  a  glow  which  ordi- 
nary history  does  not  give. 

In  connection  with  English  history  are 
Dickens*  novels,  some  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  Scott's  novels,  and  many  others, 
all  contributing  to  the  fund  of  general  in- 
formation. In  connection  with  our  own 
history  are  books  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, all  picturing  life  at  some  stage  of 
our  progress. 

The  books  of  the  school  library  are 
generally  carefully  selected  works  of  au- 
thors whose  writings  have  stood  the  test 
of  time.  As  masterpieces  both  in  the  use 
of  the  purest  English  and  in  the  best, 
thought,  they  are  unexcelled.  Some  one 
has  said  this :  *'  Great  thoughts  are  por- 
tions of  the  soul  of  man,  great  souls  are 
portions  of  eternity." 

The  presentation  of  thoughts  from  such 
men  as  these,  with  their  broad  views  of 
life  as  they  found  it,  with  the  under- 
current of  a  strong,  pure,  elevating  ideal, 
cannot  be  estimated. 

This  last,  the  formation  of  elevating 
ideals,  is,  I  think,  the  most  important 
end  to  be  attained  through  reading. 
Character  is  affected  in  a  great  degree  by 
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the  ideals  which  the  individual  holds  up 
for  himself.  Consequently  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  during  his  high  school 
life»  during  the  time  in  which  character 
is  forming  rapidly,  the  pupil  have  the 
very  highest,  truest  ideals  presented  to 
him.  The  good  which  our  school  li- 
braries have  done  in  saving  many  of  our 
pupils  from  the  **  yellow  covered  liter- 
ature,** is  great  indeed. 

This  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  con- 
tains the  ideal  good  to  be  attained  by  the 
school  library:  **  There  should  result  in 
the  child  a  taste  for  interesting  and  im- 
proving reading,  which  should  inspire 
and  direct  his  subsequent  intellectual  life. 
That  schooling  which  results  in  this  taste 
for  good  reading,  however  unsystematic 
and  eccentric  the  schooling  may  have 
been,  has  attained  the  chief  end  of  ele- 
mentary education,  and  that  schooling 
which  does  not  result  in  implanting  this 
permanent  taste,  has  failed.  The  uplift- 
ing of  the  democratic  masses  of  our  coun- 
try depends  on  this  implanting  at  school 
of  the  t  aste  for  good  reading.  * ' —  Wisconsin 
Journal, 


MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


BY  ONE  WHO  KNEW  HER. 


IT  is  difficult  to  realize  that  one  who  was 
so  full  of  life  and  of  mental  vigor  has 
passed  away.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Oliphant 
is  so  well  known  wherever  English  is  read 
that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  enumerate 
the  works  which  have  made  her  name  a 
household  word  among  us.  If  she  had 
written  only  the  Chronicles  of  Carlingford, 
the  Beleaguered  City  and  the  Life  of 
Edward  Irving  she  would  have  taken  her 
place  among  the  best  writers  of  the  century. 

Margaret  Wilson  was  bom  at  Walling- 
ford,  near  Musselburgh,  in  1828,  and  in 
1849  her  first  book,  Margaret  Maitland, 
was  published.  In  1852  she  married  her 
cousin,  and  from  that  time  she  never 
ceased  from  writing.  In  health  and  in 
sickness,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  weal 
and  in  woe,  that  indefatigable  brain  and 
pen  worked  on.  Her  husband,  Francis 
Oliphant,  was  an  artist,  and  some  of  his 
designs  for  glass  windows  gave  promise 
of  much  success.  But  he  lived  only  seven 
years  after  their  marriage,  during  most  of 
which  he  was  in  delicate  health,  ulti- 
mately dying  of  consumption  in  Italy. 

Children  were  born,  and  the  mother's 


hands  and  head  were  kept  busily  em- 
ployed, while  her  heart  ached  sadly  as 
three  of  the  five  babies  died,  leaving  her 
at  her  husband's  death  with  one  boy  and 
one  girl,  to  whom,  six  weeks  later,  a  little 
delicate  boy  was  added.  The  last  to  come 
to  her,  he  was  the  last  to  leave  her,  and 
when  he,  too,  died,  after  years  of  ceaseless 
care  and  watching,  she  felt  she  had  no 
further  reason  for  living  on.  Burden  upon 
burden  was  laid  upon  her  willing  should- 
ers, and  not  one  was  cast  off  by  herself; 
she  bore  them  kindly  and  tenderly,  till 
they  were  lifted  from  her  by  no  act  or 
wish  of  her  own.  Her  brother  and  his 
family  were  her  welcome  honored  guests, 
and  at  his  death  his  children  became  as 
near  as  possible  to  her  own  ;  nor  were 
these  the  only  children  to  whom  she  be- 
came a  second  mother. 

Never  was  there  a  woman  who  gave 
more  generously  or  who  worked  harder 
for  what  she  gave;  never  was  she  too 
busy  to  receive  guests — to  converse  de- 
lightfully on  the  most  ttivial  subjects ;  to 
sympathize  and  help  in  every  trouble  that 
was  brought  to  her.  She  was  a  most  ten- 
der and  efficient  nurse  in  sickness,  as 
many  a  friend  now  mourning  her  can  tes- 
tify. Wonderfully  dainty  and  womanly 
in  all  her  ways,  her  sewing  was  a  delight 
to  see,  and  she  could  never  tolerate  the 
idea  of  machine-made  clothes  on  babies 
or  ladies. 

Many  and  many  an  evening  have  I 
spent  in  her  house  at  Windsor,  but  never 
once  have  I  seen  her  occupied  in  any  way 
but  in  forwarding  the  entertainment  of 
the  family  circle.  When  the  rest  of  the 
party  retired  the  second  part  of  her  work- 
ing day  began,  for  she  wrote  steadily  from 
about  II  p.  m.  till  2  or  3  a.  m.  The  first 
half  of  her  working  day  was  the  forenoon, 
and  no  pressure  of  work  ever  took  her 
away  from  the  family  or  social  circle  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  or  evening. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  during 
her  long  life  she  never  had  a  study  of 
her  own.  She  seemed  to  read  every- 
thing, but  was  seldom  seen  with  a  book  in 
her  hand.  She  delighted  in  stories  of  all 
kinds,  and  listened  to  or  read  them  with 
the  avidity  of  a  girl ;  but  gossip  and 
scandal  of  any  kind  was  abhorrent  to  her, 
and  checked  by  her  severely.  She  had 
no  taste  nor  desire  for  what  is  called  so- 
ciety, but  good  company  was  her  greatest 
pleasure;  and,  till  the  death  of  her  eldest 
son,  no  more  cheerful  house  than  hers 
could  be  found  in  all  England,  though 
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even  then  the  burden  of  life  was  very 
heavy  on  the  shoulders  of  the  brave 
woman,  for  the  large  household  was  ex- 
pensive, and  all  outgoings  had  to  be  met 
by  unflagging,  never-ceabing  work.  Her 
life  is  a  record  of  astounding  industry,  too 
often  pursued  under  the  stress  of  hard 
necessity. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  wrote  her  first  work,  Mar- 
garet Maitland,  in  her  teens ;  it  was  pub- 
lished and  went  through  three  editions  in 
the  year  she  came  of  age.  The  delicate 
husband  and  an  increasing  family  very 
soon  drove  her  to  continue  the  literary 
work,  begun  as  a  girFs  recreation,  as  the 
one  means  of  subsistence  for  her  husband 
and  children.  At  one  time  during  Mr. 
Oliphant's  long  illness  she  wrote  a  three- 
volume  novel  in  six  weeks,  nursing  him 
day  and  night  the  while ;  perhaps  only  a 
woman  can  fully  appreciate  the  quiet  hero- 
ism of  this.  Six  weeks  after  his  death  her 
youngest  child,  her  much  loved  **  Cecco,** 
was  born.  Left  with  three  children,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  returned  to  her  native  Scotland 
to  maintain  the  heroic  struggle  with  the 
crudest  fate,  which  hereafter  made  up  her 
whole  life.  Of  the  rovels  which  she 
poured  out  ceaselessly  from  that  time  until 
a  few  months  ago,  some  are  already  for- 
gotten ;  others  will  live  as  long  as  there  is 
any  interest  in  the  Victorian  age.  It  was 
not  possible  for  a  writer  so  prolific  to  be 
always  at  her  best.  If  she  had  written  less 
she  would  have  written  masterpieces. 
Occupied  as  she  was  with  her  children  and 
her  home,  she  could  not  afibrd  to  write 
masterpieces  always  ;  but  the  loss  of  the 
artist  is  to  the  honor  of  the  woman.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  seldom  went  very  deep  for  the 
subjects  of  her  fiction ;  she  purposely 
avoided  the  more  violent  passions  of  hu- 
manity, and  shrank  from  working  out 
situations  to  the  bitter  end.  Yet  her  vision 
of  life  was  singularly  clear,  her  observa- 
tion wonderfully  keen  and  true;  her  char- 
acters are  seldom  extraordinary  men  or 
women,  but  they  are  always  men  and 
women.  Unlike  many  of  her  female  con- 
temporaries in  fiction,  she  always  wrote 
the  purest  English.  Novels  with  a  pur- 
pose were  unattractive  and  problems  of  sex 
hateful  to  her.  Realistic  novels  she  dis- 
liked, because  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
her  own  nature  prevented  her  from  be- 
lieving in  conscious  vice  and  wickednos. 
'*  My  dear,"  she  would  say,  **  there  must 
be  some  mistake;  people  are  not  so  bad  as 
that ;  there  must  have  been  some  misun- 
derstanding.'' 


But  the  work  she  most  loved  was  the 
strangely  beautiful  allegories  of  which  The 
Beleaguered  City  and  The  Land  of  Daik- 
ness  are  good  types.  The  Little  Pilgrim 
has  been  a  true  help  and  comfort  to  many 
thousands  of  aching  hearts,  and  to  write 
these  weird  and  lovely  stories  ga\e  her 
real  pleasure,  and  was  rest,  not  to  1,  to  her. 

In  biographies  she  was  also  prolific,  and 
of  these  The  Life  of  Edward  Irving  and 
of  her  kinsman  Laurence  Oliphant  are 
perhaps  the  most  widely  known.  Then 
ihere  is  the  series  of  books  on  Florence, 
Venice,  Rome,  Edinburgh  and  Jerusalem; 
episodes  in  her  life  of  astonishing  energy, 
though  they  would  have  been  a  life's  work 
for  almost  anybody  else. 

The  inner  history  of  this  wonderful  pro- 
ductiveness is  unspeakably  sad.  Her 
brother's  health  broke  down  ;  bhe  added 
him  and  his  three  children  to  her  own 
family,  but  no  sooner  had  she  come  to 
love  his  son  as  her  own  than  he  too  died, 
just  as  he  had  smarted  on  a  most  promis- 
ing career.  Of  the  two  nieces  one  married 
and  the  other  remaintd  with  her,  watch- 
ing and  waiting  on  her  to  the  very  end, 
with  the  tenderness  and  devotion  she  so 
richly  deseived. 

Htr  own  three  children,  who  remained 
to  her  at  her  husband's  death,  left  her  one 
after  another,  in  spite  of  the  tenderest 
care  and  watching.  Maggie,  her  only 
daughter,  went  first,  d>  ing  in  Rome,  at 
eleven  years  eld,  leaving  an  aching  void 
which  timene^  er  filled.  Cyril,  the  eldest, 
died  next,  after  a  very  short  illmss,  in  the 
prime  of  life.  And,  at  last,  after  years  of 
delicate  health,  literally  kept  alive  by  con- 
stant care  and  watching,  her  youngest 
boy — her  adored  **Cecco"— was  laid  i  ear 
his  brother.  She  bore  her  acutely  painful 
illness  with  unflinching  courage,  and 
died  with  as  brave  digniiy  as  she  had 
lived.  Within  a  few  days  of  her  death  she 
wrote  to  her  old  friend  Mr.  Blackwood, 
and  whatever  his  answer  to  that  letter  was 
it  set  her  mind  at  rest.  She  said  to  me  a 
few  days  before  her  death  :  **  I  have  ro 
anxiety  now,  for  the  first  time  since  I  left 
mv  mother.     I  am  in  perfect  peace.*' 

To  her  last  published  story,  The  Ways 
of  Life,  a  pathetic  interest  attaches  by 
reason  of  its  preface,  entitled  **0n  the 
Ebb  Tide ;  "  v^  hich  may  now  be  read  as  a 
kind  of  prophetic  farewtU  to  her  literary 
work.  As  pathetic  is  the  lact  that  her  last 
written  work  was  a  *' Jubilee  Ode  "  last 
year  in  the  June  number  c»f  Blackwood's 
Magazine.   There  &he  bade  farewell  to  the 
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Victorian  era,  with  which  so  nearly^ict 
work  coincides.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant  was 
very  much  greater  than  all  her  work. 
Generous,  loyal,  tireless,  ^  dauntless  and 
upright  in  all  her  ways,  yet  always 
sweetly  charitable,  she  was  at  once  the 
most  womanly  of  women  and  as  manly  as 
the  manliest  of  men.  She  rests,  at  last, 
between  her  two  boys  in  Eton  Cemetery. 
—  The  Academy, 


OPEN  rO  QUESTION. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


THERE  are  several  points  in  Englsh 
syntax  upon  which  writers  are  not 
agreed,— at  least  not  in  practice.  For 
example,  the  use  of  the  nominative  or 
the  objective  form  of  the  pronoun  after 
than  and  as ;  whether  or  not  an  adverb 
should  be  placed  between  the  infinitive 
verb  and  its  sign:  as,  ''To  vigorously 
pursue"  or  ''To  puisue  vigorously;" 
and  the  proper  position  of  the  numeral 
adjective  when  used  with  the  words  first 
and  last. 

^  A  few  years  ago  I  contributed  a  short 
list  of  examples  to  The  Journal^  illustrat- 
ing the  varied  use  by  good  writers  of 
Than  and  As,  as  they  had  occurred  in 
the  course  of  my  reading.     In  the  like 
manner  I  have  been  lately  setting  down, 
as  I  came  across  them,  instances  of  the 
position  of  the  numeral  with  respect  to 
First  and  Last.     These  examples,  it  will 
be  noticed,  are  all  from  writers  whose 
learning  and  literery  reputation  are  such 
as  to  stamp  them  as  authorities. 
*•  The  two  last  cases. — Richard  A.  Proctor, 
The  three  first  scnnms.—Dr.  F.  ]V,  Farrar, 
The  five  first  lines. -Z?r.  Adam  Clarke, 
Your  two  last  kind  letters. — Bishop    War- 
dur/on. 
The  two  first  were  clerks. — Dr,  Frank/in, 
The  two  first  folios.— Z?r.  Johnson. 
My  two  last  sermons. — Dr.  Richard  Bentley. 
The  three  first  needs  of  civilized  Vd^.—John 
Ruskin. 
The  last  two  stanzas. — Bishop  Percy, 
The  first  six  leciurts,— Sir  £)auiet  Brewster, 

Here  we  have  eight  instances  where 
the  numeral  precedes  and  t^o  where  it 
follows  First  and  Last ;  that  is  four  to  one ; 
and  if  the  majority  should  be  entitled  to 
settle  the  question,  there  would  S2em  to 
be  no  more  to  be  said.  Still  I  think  I 
should  prefer  to  be  with  the  minority  in 
this  case.  First  and  Last  are  absolute 
terms;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  there 
can  properly  be  said  to  be  more  than  one 


first  and  one  last.  At  the  same  time, 
like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  I  recognize 
that  '*  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides." 
I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question.  I 
give  the  examples  that  I  have  lately  come 
across.  In  the  face  of  the  large  prepon- 
derance of  learned  men  to  the  contrary, 
one  can  take  his  stand  only  with  some 
diffidence. 


GOOD  MEMORY  WORK :  VIL 


BY  J.  p.  ll'CASKBY. 


IN  a  late  number  of  the  Alabama  Edu^ 
cational  Exchange,  we  find  a  suggcs* 
tive  article  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dewberry,  on 
'•Memory  an  Art  Gallery,"  urgipg  the 
importance  of  teaching  beautiful  things, 
especially  in  poetry,  to  the  boys  and 
girls  everywhere  in  the  schools,  in  which 
she  presents  this  thought  as  follows: 

'"  Memory  is  the  art  gallery  of  the  past 
In  its  halls  we  find  portrayals  of  what  the 
mind  and  heart  have  dwelt  upon  through 
the  years.  The  object  of  all  study  is  to 
discipline,  guide,  cultivate.  To  learn 
what  others  have  seen  and  thought  and 
heard  and  felt  and  done,  helps  haman 
beings,  both  old  and  young,  to  ihink, 
feel  and  act  for  themselves.  The  memory 
is  a  great  factor  in  our  education.  The 
importance  of  adornnig  its  walls  with 
pictures  that  will  induce  bright,  strong, 
wholesome  thought  and  sentiment  is  mo^t 
evident.  Many  parents  and  teachers  are 
careful  that  none  but  beautiful  pictures 
shall  adorn  the  walls  of  their  homes  and 
school  rooms,  but  they  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  what  the  child  hears  often  makes 
a  picture  in  the  memory. 

"  Walk  with  me  in  memory's  halls  and 
look  at  some  of  the  pictures  to  be  seen 
there.  Here  is  a  group  hung  low — 
bright,  dainty  prints,  water  colors,  pas* 
tels,  that  tell  of  birds,  flowers,  children, 
Santa  Claus,  the  Christ-child,  and  of  all 
that  is  dear  and  interesting  to  the  chil- 
dren. Note,  *  Nell  in  her  Garden,'  saying. 

Fly  away,  birdie,  fly  to  the  sky, 
Singing  and  singing  a  merry  good  bye; 
Tellall  little  birdies  now  flying  above 
That  Nell  in  the  garden  sends  them  her 
love. 

''She  is  giving  the  sweet  little  bird  his 
freedom,  having  found  him  wounded  one 
day,  and  kept  him  till  he  is  strong  enough 
to  be  on  the  wing  again.  She  bids  him 
tell  the  other  little  birdies  when   they 
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%t\,  hurt  that  they  must  come  to  her. 
This  little  picture  was  hung  for  us  by  a 
teacher  years  ago — we  fouud  it  in  a  read- 
ing lesson  in  some  primary  reader.  The 
teacher  had  us  commit  the  poem  to  mem- 
ory»  knowing  that  it  was  a  bright,  sweet 
picture,  to  which  we  would  always  enjoy 
referring.  In  this  same  group  we  find 
*  Black  Beauty,'  the  horse  that  gives  so 
much  pleasure  to  so  many  boys  and  girls, 
and  helps  them  to  observe  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  animals  around  them. 
Note  **The  Brook*'  in  the  pretty  picture 
that  Tennyson  has  made  for  us,  in  which 
he  traces  its  course  so  clearly,  and  inter- 
prets its  song  so  truly,  as  it  goes  **  to  join 
the  brimming  river."  Robinson  Crusoe 
opens  up  a  wide  range  of  land  and  sea, 
and  is  full  of  rich  coloring,  both  bright 
and  grave.  Passing  on,  and  noting  pic* 
tures  that  hang  higher  and  h'gher  as  we 
go,  we  find  pastels  and  oil  paintings,  soft 
steel  engravings,  and  fine  etchings,  and 
here  and  there  thoughts  and  fancies  seem 
chiseled  from  the  finest  marble  into  forms 
of  enduring  beauty. 

"  As  children  often  we  may  not  see  very 
much  in  a  picture,  beyond  its  bold  out- 
lines and  the  glowing  colors  in  the  fore- 
ground, but  when  study  and  experience 
have  developed  our  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  discernment  we  note  the  subject, 
its  meaning,  its  treatment  in  detail,  the 
setting  and  the  perspective.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  story  of  the  Scotch  plowman 
turning  up  with  his  plow  the  home  of 
the  little  mouse.  Burns  has  painted  this 
little  picture  for  us.  The  child  sees  only 
the  man,  the  plow,  the  fleeing  mouse 
and  the  little  pile  of  upturned  waste. 
His  attention  being  called  to  the  ruined 
home,  he  may  sympathize  for  a  moment 
with  the  mouse.  But  when  years  have 
passed,  with  enlarged  experience  and  in- 
creased mental  power,  that  same  child, 
now  grown  older,  reading  this  poem  for 
himself,  notes  the  sweet  Scotch  dialect  in 
which  this  picture  is  sketched.  He  looks 
now  with  new  and  wider  interest  at  the 
man,  for  he  has  learned  of  Scotland,  her 
people,  and  their  characteristics.  He 
notes  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
plowman,  a  sturdy  Highlander  in  his 
native  costume.  He  notes  the  wealth  of 
feeling  and  lofty  sentiment  awakened  in 
this  plain  workingman  as  he  routs  the 
helpless  *beastie,'  and  accidentally  de- 
stroys the  home  which  to  build  has  cost 
'many  a  wearie  nibble.'  There  is  life, 
rich  and  varied  coloring  now,  and  whole- 


some sentiment  running  through  it  all. 
If  the  boys  and  girls  are  trained  in  this 
way  to  study  word  pictures,  they  not 
only  acquire  mental  concepts,  but  they 
are  also  acquiring  thought,  style  of  ex- 
pression and  power  of  discernment.  Give 
children  glimpses  of  this  art-wealth  of 
form  and  color  which  gifted  and  good 
men  and  women  of  all  ages  have  painted 
and  carved  for  us  upon  the  glowing  pages 
of  the  world's  best  literature.  Give  them 
more  than  glimpses  of  these  good  things 
— let  them  be  committed  to  memory  and 
repeated  for  the  music  of  their  rhythm 
and  their  pleasant  and  wholesome  sug- 
gestion. They  will  not  understand  them 
fully,  but  there  will  be  enough  in  them 
to  attract  and  fix  their  attention.  Hang 
these  beautiful  things  in  the  halls  of  their 
memory,  and  in  after-years  they  will 
value  them  above  rubies,  as  experience  of 
life  and  its  lessons  has  opened  up  to 
them  treasures  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Longfellow's  Bridge,  the  Day  is  Done, 
the  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,  Footsteps  of 
Angels,  and  many  another  favorite  poem, 
present  pictures  that  children  will  admire, 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
why.  Perhaps  for  some  it  is  the  sweet 
cadence  of  the  lines  that  first  attracts  and 
causes  them  to  be  remembered.  But 
later  they  become  pictures  in  the  halls  of 
memory,  before  which  these  children  may 
stand  with  hearts  responding  to  every 
shade  of  thought  and  feeling,  glowing 
with  tender  sympathy  which  *  comes  like 
the  benediction  that  follows  after  prayer.' 
•*Take  Tennyson's  *  Break,  Break, 
Break.'  Teach  it  to  the  boy  and  girl; 
study  it  with  them.  They  get  a  vague 
picture,  which  in  some  respects  is  touch- 
ing because  they  know  that  in  some  way 
it  is  the  expression  of  deep  feeling.  Years 
after,  ask  those  same  pupils  the  meaning 
of  that  picture.  They  look  back  over  the 
varied  past  to  *  where  some  great  grief  its 
shadow  cast  till  grief  itself  gaye  rest,' 
and  they  tell  you  it  is  the  anguished  cry 
of  a  bereft  soul,  for  their  own  hearts  have 
yearned 

*  For  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.' 

**  Bring  to  the  children  pictures  from  the 
masters  of  all  ages,  give  them  pictures 
that  breathe  of  reverence  to  their  Maker, 
of  sacrifice,  of  unselfishness,  of  patriotism 
of  bravery,  of  courage,  of  deep  and  ten- 
der love,  of  sunshine,  and  of  glad,  buoy- 
ant, happy  life.  Through  such  studies 
they  will  grow  into  a  truer  conception  of 
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life  and  their  relations  to  God  and  to  their 
fellow- men —the  sole  end  of  all  education 
that  is  worthy  the  name."    . 

The  selections  in  prose  and  verse  here 
given  were  written  from  memory  on  the 
dates  named  by  the  pupils  of  the  Boys' 
High  School,  Lancaster,  as  a  part  of  their 
ordinary  school  work.  This  series  of 
articles  ends  with  the  present  number. 
** Seven"  is  the  perfect  number,  and  we 
stop  with  that.  They  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  superintendents  and 
teachers  who  are  awake  to  whatever 
promises  better  results  in  the  life  of  their 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  the  best  school 
work  the  writer  has  ever  done,  and  per- 
haps the  hardest  as  well  as  the  most 
profitable.  We  have  experienced  its 
good  results  for  some  years,  have  had 
more  benefit  from  it  than  from  anything 
else  on  the  school  programme,  and  our 
only  regret  is  that  we  have  not  been 
doing  it  in  the  same  or  some  better  way 
for  the  past  forty  years.  For  the  use  of 
such  as  may  desire  to  have  these  selec- 
tions in  pamphlet  form  for  themselves  or 
their  schools,  we  shall  print  them  in  this 
form  within  a  few  weeks.  They  will 
occupy  some  thirty  to  forty  pages,  same 
type  and  same  size  of  page  as  at  present. 
The  pamphlet  will  be  equal  to  an  ordi- 
nary issue  of  Th^  School  Journal,  and 
will  be  mailed  for  fifteen  cents  per  copy, 
or  $1.20  per  dozen  copies.  The  text- 
book used—for  we  want  many  hundred 
selections  from  which  to  make  choice  of 
matter,  and  from  hundreds  of  different 
sources — is  the  Lincoln  Literary  Collec- 
tion, published  by  the  American  Book 
Company.  This  is  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  pupils  in  the  school,  the  same  as  the 
text-book  in  grammar  or  arithmetic. 

CHILD  AND  SBASHELL. 

Years  ago  a  child  held  a  sea-shell  to 
his  ear  as  he  sat  on  his  mother's  lap,  and 
said :  '*  Mamma,  what  is  that  ?"  And  the 
mother  answered:  '* The  shell  once  lay 
upon  the  sea  beach,  where  the  waves 
rocked  it  gently  to  and  fro,  and  it  listened 
to  their  song  and  learned  it  well,  and  even 
now,  away  up  here,  it  still  murmurs  with 
the  ocean's  melody.  The  child  smiled 
and  put  the  shell  to  his  ear  again,  and 
yet  again,  aud  when  weary  with  his  other 
playthings,  he  returned  to  it,  once  more 
to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  loud  resound- 
ing sea.  Was  what  he  thought  and 
learned  fantastical.  I  think  not.  But  the 
more  modern  child,  alive  with  the  instinct 


for  poetry  and  beauty,  despite  the  un- 
favorable  character  of  his    intelUctual 
atmosphere,  puts  the  shell  to  his  ear  and 
is  struck  and  awed  by  its  faint  yet  mighty 
echo.     He  runs  to  his  mamma  and  says: 
''  Mamma,  what  is  this  I  hear?'*  and  the 
mother,  with  more  knowledge  than  wis- 
dom,  replies:    *'My   child,   your  blood 
coursing  through  your  veins  and  arteries 
from  your  little  heart,  as  a  result  of  its 
systole  and  diastole,  sets  the  s>hell  in  vi- 
bration,  and  its  vibrations  are  in  turn 
communicated  to  the  auditory  nerve  by  a 
membrane  called  the  typanum  and  three 
little  bones— the  hammer,  anvil  and  stir- 
rup— and  thence  to  the  brain  where  they 
are  transmuted  into  consciousness. ' '   And 
the  child  drops  the  shell.     No  wonder ;  he 
didn't  suppose  that  he  heard  any  such 
thing  as  that ;  he  asks  for  bread  and  is 
given  a  stone.     How  different  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Greek  child,  who  heard  in 
the  thunder  the  voice  of  2^us,  and  saw 
in  the  red  lightning  the  evidence  of  bis 
dread  omnipotence  (positive  and  negative 
electricity  can  never  fill  the  places  of  the 
gods),  who  looked  for  a  nymph  in  ev^ry 
fountain  and  a  dryad  in  each  wooded 
glade.     Small  wonder  that  he  developed 
a  taste  for  perfection  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, a  talent  for  hearing  and  seeing, 
which  the  genius  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Soph- 
ocles alone  could  satisfy. 

BI^BGV  IN  A   COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o*er  the  lea. 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  aud  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  g1  imm*  ri  ng  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  dronin^e  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinkliugs  lull  the  distant  folds : 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms, that  yew-tree*s  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moldering 

Bach  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid,  [heap, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  treezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom. 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built 
shed. 

The  cock*s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  l>etL 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 
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How  jocand  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy 
stroke! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e*er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  Memory  o*er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted 
vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  nm  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  Death? 

Perhaps,  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre: 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne*er  unroll; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark,  unfathonied  caves  of  ocean  bear: 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden, that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 

Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless   of  his  country's 
blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o*er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade:  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  con- 
fined, 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  o?  mercy  on  mankind: 

The  struggling  pangs  of  concious  truth  to  hide. 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

April  ig 

Vet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial,  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 
deckeH, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  names,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlet- 
tered Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegv  supply: 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 


For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

B*en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
B*en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirits  shall  inquire  thy  fate ; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, — 
**  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech^ 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove; 

Now  drooping,  woeful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care, or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  accustomed  hill, 
Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favorite  tree; 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood,  was  he. 

The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw 
him  borne; 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  agM  thorn.*' 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown : 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere, 
Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send: 
He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had, — a  tear. 
He  gained  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished), 
a  friend. 
No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  Goa. 

Thomas  Gray^  ^75^' 
NEVBR-ENDING  PROGRESS. 

It  is  a  man's  chief  blessedness  that  there 
lie  in  his  nature  infinite  possibilities  of 
growth.  The  growth  of  animals  comes 
quickly  to  an  end,  and  when  they  cease 
to  grow,  they  cease  to  be  joyful;  but 
man,  whose  bodily  development  even  is 
slow,  is  capable  of  rising  to  wider  knowl- 
edge and  purer  love  through  unending 
ages.  Hence,  even  when  he  is  old — if  he 
has  lived  for  what  is  great  and  exalted — 
his  mind  is  clear,  his  heart  is  tender,  and 
his  soul  is  glad.  Only  those  races  are 
noble,  only  those  individuals  are  worthy, 
who  yield  without  reserve  to  the  power 
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of  this  impulse  to  ceaseless  progress. 
Behold  how  the  race  from  which  we  have 
sprung — the  Aryan — breaks  forth  into 
ever  new  developments  of  strength  and 
beauty  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  France,  in 
England,  in  Germany,  in  America;  creat- 
ing literature,  philosophy,  science,  art; 
receiving  Christian  truth,  and  through 
its  aid  rising  to  diviner  heights  of  wis- 
dom, power,  love,  and  knowledge.  And 
so  there  are  individuals— and  they  are 
bom  to  teach  and  rule — for  whom  to  live 
is  to  grow;  who,  forgetting  what  they 
have  been  and  what  they  are,  think  ever 
only  of  becoming  more  and  more.  Their 
education  is  never  finished  ;  their  develop- 
ment is  never  complete  ;  their  work  is 
never  done.  From  victories  won  they 
look  to  other  battle-fields;  from  every 
height  of  knowledge  they  peer  into  the 
widening  nescience;  from  all  achieve- 
ments and  possessions  they  turn  away 
toward  the  unapproachable  Infinite  to 
whom  they  are  drawn.  Walking  in  the 
shadow  of  the  too  great  light  of  God,  they 
are  illumined  and  they  are  darkened. 
This  made  Newton  think  his  knowledge 
ignorance ;  this  makes  St.  Paul  think  his 
heroic  virtue  naught.  Oh,  blessed  men, 
who  make  us  feel  that  we  are  of  the  race 
of  God ;  who  measure  and  weigh  the 
heavens ;  who  love  with  boundless  love ; 
who  toil  and  are  patient ;  who  teach  us 
that  workers  can  wait.  They  are  in  love 
with  life ;  they  yearn  for  fuller  life.  I^ife 
is  good,  and  the  highest  life  is  God ;  and 
wherever  man  grows  in  knowledge,  wis- 
dom, strength;  in  faith,  hope  and  love;  he 
walks  in  the  way  of  heaven. — Spalding, 
April  26 

ULYSSES. 
It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king 
By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Matched  with  an  ag^d  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race 
That  hoard  and  sleep  and  feed  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees  :  all  times  I  have  enjoyed 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone  ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Through  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyadeis 
Vext  the  dim  sea  :  I  am  become  a  name  ; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known  :  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments. 
Myself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met'; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
Gleams  that  untravel'd  world,whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnished,  not  to  shine  in  use ! 


As  though  to  breathe  were  life.  Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains:  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself. 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telem^achus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 
Well  loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfill 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  through  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods. 
When  I  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.  My  mariners, 
Souls  that  have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and  thought 

with  me, — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads, — you  and  I  are  old; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes ;  the  slow  moon  climbs  ; 
the  deep  [friends. 

Moans  round  with  many  voices.     Come,  my 
*Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off",  and  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
The  sounding  furrows  ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  ; 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew. 
Though  much  is  taken, much  abides ;  and  though 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  which  we  are, 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts,         [we  are ; 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 
Alfred  Tennyson. 

TRUTHS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

That  the  truths  of  the  Bible  have  the 
power  of  awakening  an  intense  moral  feel- 
ing in  man,  under  every  variety  of  char- 
acter, learned  or  ignorant,  civilized  or 
savage, — that  they  make  bad  men  good, 
and  send  a  pulse  of  healthful  feeling 
through  all  the  domestic,  civil  and  social 
relations, — that  they  teach  men  to  love 
right,  to  hate  wrong,  and  to  seek  each 
other's  welfare,  as  the  children  of  one 
common  Parent, — that  they  control  the 
baleful  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and 
thus  make  man  proficient  in  the  science  of 
self-government, — and,  finally,  that  they 
teach  him  to  aspire  after  a  conformity  to 
a  Being  of  infinite  holiness,  and  to  fill 
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him  with  hopes  infinitely  more  purifying, 
more  exalted,  more  suited  to  his  nature, 
than  any  other  which  this  world  has  ever 
known,— are  facts  as  incontrovertible  as 
the  laws  of  philosophy,  or  the  demonstra- 
tions of  mathematics.  May  s^ 

COLUMBIA,   GEM  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

Oh,  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean, 

The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 
The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion, 

A  world  offers  homage  to  thee. 
Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble, 

When  Liberty's  form  stands  in  view; 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble. 

When  borne  by  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

When  war  winged  its  wide  desolation, 

And  threatened  the  land  to  deform, 
The  ark,  then,  of  freedom's  foundation, 

Columbia,  rode  safe  through  the  storm: 
With  her  garlands  of  vict'ry  around  her. 

When  so  proudly  she  bore  her  brave  crew, 
With  her  flag  proudly  floating  before  her, 

The  boast  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

The  star-spangled  banner  bring  hither. 

O'er  Columbia's  true  sons  let  it  wave; 
May  the  wreaths  they  have  won  never  wither. 

Nor  its  stars  cease  to  shine  on  the  brave. 
May  the  service  united  ne'er  sever, 

But  they  still  to  their  colors  prove  true. 
The  army  and  navy  forever, 

Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

D.  T.  Shaw. 

NATIONAL,  HYMN. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride. 
From  everv  mountain  side, 

Let  freeaom  ring! 

My  native  country,  thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake. 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holjr  light; 
Protect  us  bv  thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King! 

5.  F.  Smith. 


STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's 
last  gleaming. 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro*  the 
perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gal- 
lantly streaming? 

And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting 
in  air. 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was 
still  there. 

Oh,  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave, 

0*er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of 
the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence 
reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  tower- 
ing steep. 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first 
beam. 

In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream: 

'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner:  oh,  long  may  it 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave! 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore, 
That   the   havoc    of  war   and    the  battle*s 
confusion, 

A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more? 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  foot- 
.steps'  pollution. 

No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 

From  tlie  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the 
grave: 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

Oh,  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  wild  war's 
desolation; 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven- 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation ! 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto:  **In  God  is  our  trust!" 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
^"■*v«-  Francis  ScoU  Key. 

HAII«  COI^UMBIA. 

Hail  Columbia!     Happy  land ! 
Hail,  ye  heroes,  heaven-born  band. 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone 
Enjoyed  the  peace  their  valor  won. 
Let  independence  be  our  boast, 
Ever  mindful  what  it  cost; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize. 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 
Cho, — Firm— united — ^let  us  be. 

Rallying  round  our  Liberty. 
As  a  band  of  brothers  joined. 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 
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Immortal  patriots,  rise  once  more, 
Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore! 

:|:  Let  no  rude  foe  with  impious  hand,  :|: 
Invade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies 
Of  toil  and  blood,  the  well-earned  prize. 
While  offering  peace,  sincere  and  just, 
In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust. 
That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail, 
And  ev'ry  scheme  of  bondage  fail. — Cho. 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands. 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country  stands 

:|:The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat,:]: 
But  armed  in  virtue  firm  and  true, 
His  hopes  are  fixed  on  Heaven  and  you. 
When  hope  was  sinking  in  dismay, 
When  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day, 
His  steady  mind,  from  changes  free, 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. — Cho, 
May  lo,  F,  Hopkinson. 

CHAMBBRBD  NAUTII«US. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl  which,  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings. 

And  the  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun   their 
streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell. 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed. 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the 
old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by 
Child  of  the  wandering  sea,  L^ee, 

Cast  from  her  lap  foriorn  ! 

From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  bom 

Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn ! 
While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 

Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a 
voice  that  sings: 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  Heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unrest- 
ing sea  ! "  a  W.  Holmes. 

OVER  THB  HITX. 

"Traveler,  what  lies  over  the  hill  ? 
Traveler,  tell  to  me ; 
I  am  only  a  child, — from  the  window-sill 
Over  I  cannot  see." 

**  Child,  there's  a  valley  over  there. 
Pretty  and  wooded  and  shy  ; 
And  a  little  brook  that  says,  *  Take  care. 
Or  1*11  drown  you  by  and  by.'  " 


"  And  what  comes  next  ?"     '*  A  little  town. 
And  a  towering  hill  again  ; 
More  hills  and  valleys,  up  and  down, 
And  a  river  now  and  then." 

"  And  what  comes  next?"     **  A  lonely  moor 
Without  a  beaten  way ; 
And  gray  clouds  sailing  slow  before 
A  wind  that  will  not  stay." 

"  And  then  ?"     **  Dark  rocks  and  yellow  sand. 
And  a  moaning  sea  beside."  '^^  ^ 

"  And  then  ?"   '  *  More  sea,  more  sea,  more  land. 
And  rivers  deep  and  wide." 

"  And  then  ?"   "  O,  rock  and  mountain  and  vale, 
Rivers  and  fields  and  men, 
Over  and  over — a  weary  tale— 
And  round  to  your  home  again." 

"  And  is  that  all?    Have  you  told  the  beat?*' 
"  No,  neither  the  best  nor  the  end. 
On  summer  eves,  away  in  the  west. 
You  will  see  a  stair  ascend, 

"Built  of  all  colors  of  lovely  stones, — 
A  stair  up  into  the  sky. 
Where  no  one  is  weary  and  no  one  moans, 
Or  wants  to  be  laid  by." 

"  I  will  go."     "  But  the  steps  are  very  steep, 

If  you  would  climb  up  there. 
You  must  lie  at  the  foot,  as  still  as  sleep, 

A  very  step  of  the  stair." 
May  //  George  Macdonald. 

THS  GARDBNBR'S  BURIAX^ 
This  is  the  grave  prepared  :  set  down  the  bier. 
Mother,  a  faithful  son  we  bring  thee  here. 
In  loving  ease  to  lie  beneath  thy  breast. 
Which  many  a  year  with  loving  toil  he  drest; 
His  was  the  eldest  craft,  the  simple  skill 
That  Adam  plied,  ere  good  was  kno¥ni  by  ilL 
The  throstle's  song  at  dawn  his  spirit  tuned ; 
He  set  his  seeds  in  hope,  he  grafted,  pruned. 
Weeded,  and  mowed,  and,  with  a  true  son's  caze, 
Wrought  thee  a  mantle  of  embroidery  rare. 

The  snowdrop  and  the  winter  aconite 
Came  to  his  call  ere  frosts  had  ceased  to  bite. 
He  bade  the  crocus  flame  as  with  a  charm ; 
The  nestling  violets  bloomed  and  feared  no  hana 
Knowing  that  for  their  sakes  a  champion  meek 
Did  blo^less  battle  with  the  winter  bleak ; 
But  when  the  wealthier  months  with  largesscame 
His  blazoned  beds  put  heraldry  to  shame. 
And  on  the  summer  air  such  perfume  cast 
As  Saba  or  the  Spice  Isles  ne'er  surpassed. 

The  birds  all  loved  him,  for  he  would  not  shoot 
Even  the  winged  thieves  that  stole  his  fruit : 
And  he  loved  them,  the  little  fearless  wren. 
The  red-breasts,  curious  in  the  ways  of  men. 
The  pilgrim  swallow,  and  the  dearer  guest 
That  sets  beneath  our  eaves  her  plastered  nest; 
The  merry  white-throat,  bursting  with  his  song. 
Fluttered  within  his  reach,  and  feared  no  wrong; 
And  the  mute  fly-catcher  forgot  her  dread. 
And  took  her  prey  beside  his  stooping  head. 

Receive  him.  Mother  Earth :  his  work  is  done, 
Blameless  he  lived,  and  did  offense  to  none ; 
Blameless  he  died,  forbidding  us  to  throw 
Flowers  in  his  grave,  because  he  loved  them  so: 
But  bloom  among  the  grasses  on  his  mound, — 
He  would  not  have  them  stifle  underground. 
We  that  have  loved  must  leave  him :  Mother,keep 
A  faithful  watch  about  him  in  his  sleep. 
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OZYMANDIAS. 

1  met  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land, 
"Who  said :  Two  vast  and  truukless  le^s  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert    Near  them  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown 
And  wrinkled  lip  and  sneer  of  cold  command 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless 

things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear :    [fed. 
"  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  01  kings : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair !'' 
Nothing  beiside  remains.    Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

P.  B,  Shelley. 

KNDURING  INFLUENCE. 

We  see  not  in  this  life  the  end  of  human 
actions.  Their  influence  never  dies.  In 
ever-widening  circles  it  reaches  beyond 
the  grave.  Death  removes  us  from  this 
to  an  eternal  world  ;  time  determines  what 
shall  be  our  condition  in  that  world. 
Every  morning  when  we  go  forth,  we  lay 
the  moulding  hand  upon  our  destiny; 
and  every  evening  when  we  have  done, 
we  leave  a  deathless  impression  upon  our 
characters.  We  touch  not  a  wire  but 
vibrates  in  eternity, — we  breathe  not  a 
thought  but  reports  at  the  Throne  of 
God.  Let  youth  especially  think  of  these 
things ;  and  let  every  one  remember  fhat, 
in  this  world, — where  character  is  in  its 
formation  state, — it  is  a  serious  thing  to 
think,  to  speak,  to  act.  May  24. 

A  DAY  IN  JUNE. 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 

Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking : 

'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

*Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking ; 

No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer ; 

June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tnne, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
"We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys  ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  ^en, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice. 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace  ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves. 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and 
sings ; 


He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest, — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best? 

Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year. 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer. 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay ; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it ; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
'Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help 

knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing ; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
That  dandelions  are  blossommg  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are 
flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by ; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back. 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack  ; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing, — 
And  hark !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  iu  his  lusty  crowing ! 

/.  R.  Lowell. 

BK  NOT  DECEIVKD. 

Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked  : 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his 
flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ; 
but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of 
the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  And  let 
us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing ;  for  in  due 
season  we  shall .  reap  if  we  faint  not. — 
PavX.  May  SI 


Arbor  Day  proclamations  are  a  good 
thing  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  not 
suflScient.  They  should  be  supplemented 
with  circulars  of  information  concerning 
the  kinds  of  trees  which  thrive  best  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  state,  and  also  those 
which  pay  best.  These  circulars  should 
also  contain  directions  regarding  the 
planting  and  the  care  of  trees,  how  they 
are  to  be  guarded  against  their  enemies, 
and  how  these  are  to  be  exterminated. 
These  directions  should  be  very  minute, 
and  consider  each  species  of  tree  separately. 
If  authorities — district,  county,  or  state, 
— were  then  to  offer  premiums  for  the 
best  work  done  along  these  lines,  the 
glorious  old  ** Keystone  State"  would 
very  soon  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
importing  apples  or  peaches  from  the 
North  or  the  South;  and  with  fruit  in 
abundance,  the  health  of  our  people 
would  also  improve,  so  that  Pennsylvania 
would  become  the  garden  state  of  the 
Union.— 5«/>/.  R.  K.  Buehrle. 
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THE  SGHQQL  JQURITALu 

LANCASTER,  JUNE,  1898. 

More  people  drown  in  the  srlass  than  in  the  sea. 

The  bird  is  the  balance  in  nature,  keeping  under  the 
insect  life,  that  fruit  and  grain  may  ripen  and  animals 
and  men  may  live.    Do  not  kill  it  or  disturb  its  nest. 

Ye  mav  be  aye  sticken'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will  be  growin' 
when  ye're  sleepin'.— &<>/<rA  Farmer. 

The  best  of  men  that  ever  wore  earth  about  him  was  a 
sufferer,  a  soft,  meek,  patient,  bumble,  tranquil  spirit ; 
the  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed.^J9^A«r. 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  a  fellow-creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  I«et  me 
not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 
—Edward  Courtney :  Engraved  also  upon  his  tomb. 

N.  C.  8CHAEFFER.       -       -       -       -       J.  p.  McCASKEY. 

THE  present  number  of  Thejoumaltn^s 
the  current  volume,  and  if  your  sub- 
scription expires  with  this  issue,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  date  in  connection  with 
your  name,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
renew  for  volume  Forty -Seven,  beginning 
with  July  number.  We  shall  continue  to 
do  what  we  can  to  make  it  worthy  the 
generous  support  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  State  who  are  interested  in  the 
good  work  of  education,  and  we  shall  be 
grateful  for  the  encouragement  and  for 
the  support  which  they  see  fit  to  give  in 
the  practical  form  of  subscriptions 
ordered.  If  it  is  not  convenient  for  Boards 
of  Directors  to  send  money  with  order  for 
subscription,  do  not  delay  on  that  account. 

The  exercises  of  commencement  week 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  will  be 
held  June  12  to  June  15th.  The  inter-class 
athletic  contest  and  Junior  class  oratorical 
contest  on  Monday;  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  alumni  dinner  in 
the  armory,  and  the  exhibition  drill  of 
the  State  College  Cadets,  on  Tuesday; 
and  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Class 
of  1898,  with  the  commencement  address 
by  Hon.  John  Stewart  of  Chambersburg 
on  Wednesday.  It  will  be  a  very  inter- 
esting week  at  the  college. 

HON.  W.  U.  Hensei.,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral under  Governor  Pattison,  is  one  of 
the  unique  men  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
excels  in  many  directions,  but  is  never 
more  himself  than  when  dispensing  the 
grace  of  hospitality  to  his  numerous 
friends,   and    to    strangers  visiting    his 


native  town  of  Lancaster.  Saturday, 
May  2ist,  was  a  red-letter  day  for  a  party 
of  gentlemen  who  started  from  his  beau- 
tiful country  home,  **  Bleak  House,"  near 
the  Gap,  for  a  drive  of  twenty  five  or 
thirty  miles  across  the  Mine  Ridge  and 
along  the  two  Octoraros,  going  and  re- 
turning by  diflferent  roads.  The  occasion 
of  the  trip  was  the  dedication  of  a  new 
school  house  at  Kirkwood,  in  which  Mr. 
H.  was  much  interested,  and  our  party 
included  State  Supt.  Schaeffer,  Co.  Supt 
Brecht,  Rev.  Mr.  McCoy,  and  Messrs. 
Diflfenderfer,  Risk,  Riddle,  Cunningham 
and  McCaskey.  We  should  be  glad  to 
give  an  account  of  that  long  and  delight- 
ful May  day  but  have  space  for  only  this 
brief  paragraph,  and  hope  to  speak  of  it 
further  in  our  next  number.  Everybody 
voted  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Hensel,  the 
master  of  the  feast. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  first  meeting  of  the   Executive 
Committee  was  held  at  Pittsburg  at 
the  time  of  the  City  and  Borough  Super- 
intendents Convention.     The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Supt.  E.  E.  Miller,  was 
compelled  by  failing  health  and  the  pres- 
sure of  other  duties  to  resign,  and  at  the 
call  of  Supt.  Chas.  Lose,  another  meeting 
of  the  committee  was  h^ld  at  the  Stevens 
House,   Lancaster,   for    the    purpose  of 
completing  the  programme.     The  meet- 
ing was  attended   by  President   M.  G. 
Brumbaugh  and  others. 

The  first  evening,  Tuesday,  July  5th, 
was  selected  for  the  inaugural  address. 
It  will  discuss  the  educational  contro- 
versy between  Provost  Smith  and  Chris- 
topher Sauer  in  the  last  century.  In 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  this 
controversy  and  its  results,  the  quarrel 
between  Horace  Mann  and  the  Boston 
school  masters  is  mere  child's  play.  All 
who  know  Dr.  Brumbaugh  need  no  as- 
surance that  the  theme  will  be  ably  dis- 
cussed, and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
genuine  contribution  to  the  educational 
history  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  other  evenings  will  be  assigned  to 
Dr.  G.  W.  Atherton,  of  the  State  College, 
and  Inspector  J.  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto. 
Both  are  gentlemen  of  national  reputa- 
tion.    The  former  will  discuss  the  Rela- 
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tion  of  a  System  of  Schools  to  the  State; 
and  the  latter  will  present  the  claims  of 
the  Kindergarten.;  Inspector  Hughes 
claims  that  he  solved  the  kindergarten 
problem  for  the  city  of  Toronto  by  marry- 
ing the  chief  kindergartner.  The  Pitts- 
burg and  Allegheny  Free  Kindergarten 
Association,  which  is  doing  a  very  good 
work  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  will 
be  largely  in  evidence  upon  the  pro- 
gramme of  Thursday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, these  ladies  having  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Hughes  for  the  final  address. 

Among  the  other  topics  that  will  ap- 
pear upon  the  programme  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  Rural  School  Problem.  The 
Place  of  the  High  School  in  Public  Ed- 
ucation, the  Present  Status  and  Results 
of  the  Compulsory  Law,  the  Function 
of  the  Memory  in  the  Study  of  Literature, 
Physical  Culture,  etc.  Some  topics  may 
be  worded  differently  to  suit  the  wishes 
of  those  selected  to  discuss  them. 

The  people  of  Bellefonte  under  the 
leadership  of  D.  D.  Fortney,  Esq.,  are 
preparing  to  give  the  association  a  royal 
welcome.  The  members  of  the  association 
will  be  given  a  free  excursion  to  the  State 
College,  whose  buildings  and  farms  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  Bellefonte  is  a  beau- 
tiful place,  named  from  its  famous  spring 
of  the  purest  water.  It  is  the  **  Home  of 
the  Governors,*'  Andrew  G.  Curtin, 
James  A.  Beaver,  and  Daniel  H.  Hastings, 
two  of  whom  are  upon  the  programme  of 
the  meeting.  There  are  but  one  or  two 
towns  in  the  State  that  can  put  one  Gov- 
ernor on  such  a  programme,  much  less  two 
men  who  have  held  this  high  honor.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  hospita- 
ble towns  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  many 
years  since  the  Association  met  here.  It  is 
central  in  location,  the  *' Centre*'  county 
of  the  State,  easy  of  access,  and  we  look 
for  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  and 
school  officers. 

The  following  is  the  programme  thus 

far  determined  upon,  for  which  we  are 

,       indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  City  Supt. 

Charles  Lose,  chairman  of  the  Executive 

Committee: 

PROGRAMME  OP  EXERCISES. 
'  TUESDAY,  JULY  5TH. 

^  10  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises, 

Address  of  Welcome — David  Fortney,  Esq., 
f  Bellefonte,  and  Judge  James  A.  Beaver, 
j       Bellefonte,  Pa. 

J  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome— George 

'       W.  Twitmyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


2  p.  M. — Paper  (20  minutes):  "  Our  Rural 
Schools,  their  Past  and  Future" — Herbert 
S.  Putnam,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bradford  county,  Pa. 

Discussion  (45  minutes)— M.  J.  Brecht, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.,  and  H.  E.  Raesly,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Tioga  county,  Pa. 

Address  (30  minutes):  **Tne  Present 
Status  of  Compulsory  Education  in  Penn- 
sylvania"—John  Morrow,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Discussion  (45  minutes) — A.  D.  Colegrove, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Corry,  Pa. 

8  p.  M. — Presidents  Address:  "An  Edu- 
cational Struggle  in  Colonial  Pennsyl- 
vania"— Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  6TH. 

9:15  A.  M. — Address  (30  minutes}:  '*The 
True  Function  of  the  High  School  in  the 
Public  School  System"— W.  W.  Kelchner, 
Principal  of  High  School,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Discussion  (45)  minutes)— George  Howell, 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Scranton,  Pa., 
ana  Dr.  W.  C.  Jacobs,  Principal  of  Hoffman 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address  (30  mmutes):  "The  High  School 
and  the  College"— Dr.  J.  W.  Harris,  Presi- 
dent of  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Discussion  (45  minutes) — Opened  by  i.  S. 
Shimmell,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

{Afternoon  Session  held  at  State  College,) 

2  p.  M. — Paper  (20  minutes):  "Drawing, 
How  Much  and  AVhat  Kind  in  the  Public 
Schools  " — G.  Edwin  Shiras,  Newcastle,  Pa. 

Discussion  (45  minutes)  —  Dr.  A.  E. 
Maltby,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School, 
Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Little, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Paper  (20  minutes):  **  Phj'sical  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools"— Dr.  C.  Elinger, 
State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Discussion— Fred  Krebbs,  School  Director, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Amanda  Landes, 
State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

8  p.  M. — Address:  '*  Public  Education 
under  the  Republican  System  of  Govern- 
ment"—Dr.  Geo.  W.  Atherton,  President  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Address  —  His  Excellency  Daniel  H. 
Hastings,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

THURSDAY,  JUI/Y  7TH. 

•9:15  A.  M. — Paper  (20  minutes):  **  Memory 
Work  in  Literature  "—Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
Principal  of  Boys'  High  School,  Lancaster. 

Discussion  (45  minutes)  —  Miss  Bryan, 
Principal  of  High  School,  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  and 
E.  Mackey,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Reading,  Pa. 

.  Address:  **The  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Memory"— Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Pa. 

General  Discussion, 

2  p.  M. :  **  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  "— 
Speakers  to  be  announced. 
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Kindergarten  PF<7rifc— Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny Free  Kindergarten  Association. 

8  p.  IL.— Address:  **  The  Kindergarten  "— 
Dr.  James  I/.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  programme  will  be  interspersed  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  Music. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 


THE  July  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  on 
Wednesday,  July  6,  and  closing  on  Tues- 
day, July  12.  There  is  every  prospect  of 
a  large  attendance,  especially  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Our  State  director,  Prof.  S.  T. 
Skidmore,  has  been  preparing  to  open 
headquarters  in  the  Arlington  Hotel,  and 
thus  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  all  who  at- 
tend from  the  Keystone  State.  Special 
parties  have  been  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg,  Scranton,  and  other 
large  cities.  The  Trunk  Line  Associa- 
tion, which  controls  rates  in  the  Middle 
States,  has  provided  a  rate  of  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip  plus  $2.00  membership  fee, 
under  the  following  regulations: 

One  first-class  fare  per  capita  for  the 
round  trip,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee; 
tickets  of  Form  2  to  be  sold  and  good 
going  July  4th  to  7th;  returning  leaving 
Washington  July  8  to  15,  when  stamped 
by  Joint  Agent;  except  that  by  deposit  of 
ticket  with  Joint  Agent  on  or  before  July 
12,  and  on  payment  of  fee  of  fifty  cents, 
return  limit  may  be  extended  to  Aug.  31. 
The  membership  fee  of  $2.00  as  above 
mentioned  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  will  con- 
stitute the  person  paying  it  a  member  of 
the  Association  for  the  year  1898-9,  with 
title  to  a  bound  volume  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  provided  applica- 
tion for  membership  certificate  and  coupon 
volume  is  made  to  the  Treasurer  during 
the  Washington  Meeting,  July  6  to  12 
inclusive. 

The  programme  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  ever  prepared  for  a  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  The  general  sessions  will 
be  held  in  two  places  at  the  same  time, 
and  this  arrangement  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  holding  overflow  meetings. 
The  various  departments  hold  meetings 
in  the  afternoon.  The  teacher  will  find 
himself  in  the  condition  of  the  hungry 
traveler  who  finds  it  impossible  to  make 
his  way  through  the  grand  bill  of  fare  in 
the  time  at  his  disposal.  The  feast  may, 
however,  be  continued  throughout  the 


year  by  those  who  arrange  to  get  their 
volume  of  the  Proceedings. 

Persons  who  wish  copies  of  the  bulle- 
tins should  address  Secretary  Irwin  Shep- 
ard,  Winona,  Minnesota.  Railway  rates 
from  the  leading  points  in  the  state  can  be 
had  from  the  State  Director,  Prof.  S.  T. 
Skidmore,  Normal  School,  Philadelphia. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  VOI.UME. 


THE  forty-seventh  volume  of  Hie  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  begins  with 
our  next  issue.  We  are  unwilling  to  annoy 
any  of  our  subscribers  by  sending  The 
Journal  for  a  longer  time  than  that  for 
which  subscription  has  been  definitely 
ordered — the  only  exception  to  this  rule 
being  a  few  Boards  of  Directors  and  indi- 
viduals to  whom  The  Journal  is  continued 
by  tacit  consent,  from  year  to  year,  with- 
out special  order  for  renewal.  Many 
subscriptions  expire  with  the  close  of  the 
volume.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  all 
who  desire  The  Journal  continued,  to 
renew  as  promptly  as  may  be  convenient, 
so  that  it  may  be  mailed  without  delay, 
and  that  the  names  of  such  Directors, 
Teachers,  and  other  friends  of  education, 
may  not  be  removed  from  our  printed 
mailing  lists,  thus  avoiding  risk  of  errors 
in  resetting  them  later  on  during  the 
year.  Our  subscriptions  begin  quarterly 
with  July,  October,  January,  and  April, 
but  the  beginning  of  the  volume  is,  of 
course,  the  best  time  to  subscribe;  es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  School  Boards,  the  financial  year 
of  the  School  District  and  of  the  School 
Department  and  the  volume  of  The  School 
Journal  being  almost  identical.  Look 
through  the  table  of  contents  of  Volume 
46  in  the  present  number.  It  will  aid 
you  in  determining  whether  or  not  yon 
want  it  for  another  year. 

During  the  past  year  we  printed  in  all 
about  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  The 
School  Journal.  One-third  of  this  number 
was  sent  out  through  the  mails  gratui- 
tously to  all  parts  of  the  country,  mainly 
to  superintendents,  principals  of  schools^ 
and  others,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  subscriptions  as  to  spread 
broadcast  some  things  that  might  be  sug- 
gestive to  earnest  people  who  have  the 
direction  of  educational  work.  **  We  go 
this  way  but  once,*'  and  to  sow  beside 
all  waters  as  we  go  is  better  than  to  with- 
hold the  hand.  There  may  not  be  so  much 
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money  in  it,  but  money  is  a  very  cheap 
commodity,  and  for  it  one  may  readily 
pay  a  price  far  beyond  its  value.  To  coin 
time  and  opportunity  into  what  may  one 
day  pass  current  in  a  higher  realm,  seems 
wiser  than  to  gather  money  to  the  limit  of 
one*s  strength  and  means.  So  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  scatter-  The  Journal,  Of  the  pre- 
sent number,  we  print  four  thousand  more 
than  are  needed  for  our  mailing  list. 

One  purpose  of  The  School  Journal  is 
to  impart  information  to  Directors,  to 
awaken  deeper  interest  in  the  schools, 
and  to  arouse  greater  effort  in  their  be- 
half. Intelligent  Directors  know  it  to  be 
suggestive  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  education,  and  not  a  few  thoughtful 
men  who  read  it  regularly  say  they  could 
not,  as  School  Directors,  afford  to  be 
without  it  if  they  paid  the  subscription 
price  from  their  own  pockets.  The  large 
State  appropriation  enables  many  Boards 
more  readily  to  subscribe.  This  is  the 
only  direct  return  which  the  Director  can 
receive  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the 
public  schools,  and  many  who  have  made 
trial  of  The  Journal  say  that  no  like  sum 
of  money  can  be  expended  by  the  Board, 
that  will  secure  equal  benefit  to  the  school 
district.  Twelve  numbers  are  issued 
during  the  year.  The  volume  .(46th) 
which  ends  with  the  present  number  con- 
tains more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty 
double-column  pages  of  large  size,  and 
presents,  for  its  low  subscription  rate,  an 
immense  amount  of  varied  and  interest- 
ing matter  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
schools,  of  value  alike  to  the  Teacher,  the 
Parent,  and  the  School  Director. 

To  all  School  Directors  subscribing  for 
the  new  volume  we  shall  send,  free  of 
cost,  to  each  member,  a  copy  of  Rea's 
large  life  size  portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Henry  Burrowes,  whose  continuous  ser- 
vice of  more  than  thirty  years  to  the 
cause  of  general  education  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  foundation  work,  suggestive 
thought,  and  efficient  administration,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  man  in  the  history 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  fine  portrait 
is  an  ornament  upon  the  walls  of  an3^ 
home,  and  should  be  in  every  school- 
house  in  Pennsylvania.  If  the  person 
receiving  it  does  not  wish  to  frame  it,  he 
can  tack  it  upon  the  wall,  or  upon  a  door, 
as  we  have  one  in  our  own  work  room, 
swinging  when  the  door  is  opened  and 
framed  in  attractive  manner  when  it  is 
closed.  It  is  a  picture  good  for  teacher 
or  school  man  to  live  with. 


GOLDEN  WEDDING. 


AS  he  rose  to  go,  after  an  evening  call 
and  an  hour's  entertaining  chat.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  said:  '*  Next  Saturday  I  expect 
to  attend  a  very  pleasant  anniversary, 
the  golden  wedding  of  my  parents." 
That  is  unusual  experience  in  the  lives 
of  most  men  and  women.  It  is  an  oc- 
casion not  to  be  missed,  and  we  see  by 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  interesting  article, 
that  he  was  **home  again*' — as  he  ex- 
pected to  be  on  that  good  day — on  the 
old  farm,  with  the  old  boys  and  the  old 
folks,  all  now  growing  older  together  in 
increasing  usefulness  and  honor — thanks 
to  the  sturdy  metal  that  could  be  ham- 
mered and  shaped  to  such  result,  and  to 
the  wise  foresight  and  purpose  that  put 
it  through  intellectual  forge  and  finish- 
ing shop,  to  give  it  finer  temper  and 
better  cutting  edge.  Says  The  Ledger, 
under  date  of  May  8th: 

"A  notable  event  yesterday  was  the 
golden  wedding  celebration  of  David 
Schaeffer  and  wife,  at  the  pleasant  family 
homestead,  in  Maxatawny  township, 
Berks  county.  A  remarkable  coincidence 
is  the  fact  that  although  they  have  been 
married  fifty  years,  there  has  never  been 
a  death  in  the  family.  They  have  five 
children  and  eighteen  grandchildren, 
and,  surrounded  by  these  and  their  fami- 
lies, they  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  day,  which  occurred  May 
7,  1848.  Mr.  Schaeffer  has  always  been 
a  farmer,  and  he  knew  how  to  farm.  The 
couple  had  no  daughters,  but  their  five 
sons  were  well  equipped  for  the  struggle 
of  life.  These  sons  are  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan 
C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Pennsylvania ;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam C.  Schaeffer,  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed church  of  Chambersburg ;  D. 
Nicholas  Schaeffer,  a  member  of  the 
Berks  County  Bar  ;  James  Schaeffer,  the 
farmer  of  the  old  homestead,  and  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Schaeffer,  a  well-known  phy- 
sician of  Allentown.  Mr.  Schaeffer,  the 
father,  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  ed- 
ucation. He  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal 
School  at  Kutztown,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  thirty 
years.    He  was  a  plain  farmer  all  his  life. 

**  He  had  four  of  his  sons  at  college  at 
one  time,  one  studying  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany;  but  he  did  it  all  by 
thrift  and  honesty,  and  in  all  he  was  as- 
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sisted  by  his  true  and  faithful  helpmate. 
By  economy  they  still  accumulated  prop- 
erty, and  to-day  own  two  large  farms. 
They  have  occupied  their  present  home 
forty-nine  years.  In  all  their  fifty  years 
of  married  life  there  was  probably  no 
happier  day  than  on  this  anniversary, 
when,  surrounded  by  their  sons,  their 
sons'  wives  and  their  grandchildren,  they 
observed  the  event  with  thanksgiving 
and  festivities.  They  received  congratu- 
lations and  gifts,  and  the  day  wound  up 
with  a  handsome  dinner. 

**Mrs.  Schaeffer's  maiden  name  was 
Esther  Christ.  She  is  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  and  her  husband  seventy-seven. 
Both  are  descended  from  the  first  settlers 
of  Berks,  and  they  have  a  long  line  of 
family  connections  all  over  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Their  five  sons  were  all 
brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  taught  the 
value  of  hard  work,  and  this  was  a  valua- 
ble aid  to  them  when  they  went  out  in 
the  world  to  study  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer  re- 
called during  the  golden  wedding  cele- 
bration many  interesting  reminiscences 
of  his  life  on  the  farm,  and  to-day  there 
is  hardly  a  man  or  woman  of  middle  age 
in  eastern  Berks  who  does  not  rememt^r 
him  when  he  started  out  as  an  educator.'' 


LIFE  OF  THEIR  LIFE. 


WE  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  defence 
of  the  public  school  on  the  side  of 
ethical  training  from  the  pen  of  Joseph 
Henry  Crooker,  which  will  be  found  in 
this  number  of  The  Journal,  It  is  an 
extract  from  a  volume  on  Problems  in 
American  Society.  The  entire  essay  dis- 
cusses Moral  and  Religious  Instruction 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and  has  some  very 
forcible  statements  upon  the  relative  value 
of  parochial  and  public  schools.  The 
close  of  the  essay  sets  forth  in  a  masterly 
way  the  ethical  results  of  the  training 
which  is  given  in  every  public  school.  It 
lays  stress  upon  the  importance  of  putting 
our  faith  and  money  into  teachers  of  the 
very  highest  character,  who  are  the  chief 
source  of  moral  influence.  We  could  have 
wished  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  value  of 
the  spoken  and  the  written  word.  There  is 
an  apparent  under-valuing  of  the  ethical 
codes  and  of  didactic  instruction.  The 
reference  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
perhaps  unfortunate.  In  that  discourse, 
if  read  intelligently,  the  pupil  is  brought 


into  contact  with  the  thought  and  inner 
life  of  the  greatest  teacher  of  the  ages  and 
of  the  purest  morality  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Preaching  and  didactic  teach- 
ing lose  their  power  when  the  truth  pro- 
claimed has  simply  entered  the  intellect 
and  passed  out  through  the  pen  upon  the 
printed  pages.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
truth  enters  the  heart,  passes  into  life, 
and  then  finds  utterance  in  speech  and 
conduct,  the  moral  influence  of  the  spo- 
ken word  will  greatly  enhance  and  re-in- 
force  the  silent  influence  of  example. 
Ethical  instruction  need  not  always  be 
thrown  into  the  catechetical  or  didactic 
form;  it  may  be  given  in  ways  indicated 
by  Prof.  Crooker.  The  schools  are  often 
blamed  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  home 
and  of  society.  In  very  many  instances 
the  public  school  is  the  healthiest  place 
into  which  many  a  pupil  gets,  considered 
either  from  the  physical  or  the  moral 
point  of  view. 

STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


THE  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  $5,500,000  school  appro- 
priation in  the  2481  districts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— one-third,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  paid  teachers  regularly  employed 
in  each  district;  one- third  according  to 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age  be- 
tween ten  and  sixteen  years,   and  one- 
third  according  to  the  number  of  taxa- 
bles  as  returned  by  the  last  biennial  as- 
sessment.    Under  the  previous  law  the 
appropriation   was  assigned  to  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  taxa- 
bles  in  each.     The  new  system  goes  into 
effect  June  6th.     The  following    table 
shows  how  the  new  law  affects  the  differ- 
ent counties  in  the  State: 

Under  old    Under  new 
system,  system, 

Adams $34,495  7^      $35,246  31 

Allegheny    .   .   .       561,385  9^      564.431  72 
Armstrong  .   .   .         52,903  12        55.291  79 

Beaver 49.987  20        54,532  04 

Bedford 38,65480        47>572  46 

Berks 135.568  93       146,124  10 

Blair  .   .....         70,149  36        76,414  34 

Bradford   ....         58,052  40        69,008  42 

Bucks 70,628  24        66,761  64 

Butler 52,280  12        59,116  50 

Cambria    ....         65.235  92        82,565  53 
Cameron  ....  6,779  76  7.330  18 

Carbon 43.oo4  08        41.537  09 

Centre 48,088  08        46,594  97 

Chester 89,763  76       87,946  24 

Clarion 3i,553  60        39*94^  81 
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Clearfield  . 
Clinton  .  . 
Columbia . 
Crawford  . 
Cumberland. 
Dauphin  . 
Delaware  . 
Elk.  .   .  . 
Erie    .   .   . 
Fayette  .  . 
Forest    .    . 
Franklin  . 
Fulton  .   . 
Greene  .   . 
Huntingdon 
Indiana . 
Jefferson 
Juniata  . 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster. 
Lawrence. 
Lebanon  . 
Lehigh  .   . 
Luzerne.   . 
Lycoming. 
McKean.  . 
Mercer  .   . 
Mifflin  .   . 
Monroe.    . 
Montgomery 
Montour  .   . 
Northampton 
Northumberland, 
Perry.   .   .   . 
Philadelphia. 
Pike  .... 
Potter    .  .   . 
Schuylkill   . 
Snyder .   .   . 
Somerset .   . 
Sullivan   .   . 
Susquehanna 
Tioga.    .   .   . 
Union    .   .   . 
Venango  .   . 
Warren .    .    . 
Washington 
Wayne  .   .   . 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming 


74.187  04 
31  494  56 
38,805  68 
81,088  16 
56,993  28 
94,896  96 
71,219  84 
24,862  40 
89,711  28 
66,151  04 
8,462  40 
49.803  52 
11,683  36 
31.957  04 
33.790  56 
43,801  40 
48.835  92 
18.223  68 
148,636  48 
148,567  60 
45,182  00 
46.412  00 
93,604  64 
210,244  72 
71,467  92 
33,423  20 
64  816  08 

23.924  32 
20,322  88 

115.583  92 
16,334  40 
86,214  80 
84,856  88 
31,278  08 
1,089,934  16 
8.783  84 
27,187  92 

175.519  36 
21,346  24 
36,306  32 
10,256  56 
42,767  92 

51.653  44 
17.338  08 
42,029  92 
36.598  24 
88,304  16 
32,704  83 

127,306  61 
19,430  72 

120,218  56 


81.495  58 
32.105  16 
43.026  34 
77,856  84 
49,282  41 
100,744  14 
73.019  05 
30.005  95 

94.541  51 
85,750  00 

12.532  39 
57,628  34 
12,785  03 
33.320  53 
41,072  27 

47.345  65 
54.387  95 
17,743  25 

149.796  19 

147,851  51 

46,560  54 

50.151  46 
82,132  33 
215.083  35 
79,623  18 
47.648  74 
62,184  01 
23,294  74 

23.583  76 
114,487  82 

15.346  04 
88,798  72 
79,380  06 
31.277  92 

870,204  57 
10,792  14 
31,910  08 

174.732  57 
21.313  53 
47.453  91 

13.533  57 
49.646  59 
58.166  24 
17,741  96 
51.237  49 
43,342  62 
85,420  87 
36,265  63 

130.140  32 

20,719  93 

118,388  93 


ORGANIZING  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  requires  that 
the  School  Boards  shall  organize  "  within 
ten  days  after  the  first  Monday  in  June  in 
each  year."  As  it  is  important  that  the 
new  Boards  should  meet  and  organize 
promptly  according  to  law,  the  old  Boards 
should  fix  a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose,  and  give  due  notice  to  the  new 
Directors  who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organiza- 
tion. Directors  should  first  elect  a  temporary 
President  and  Secretary,  and  proceed  to 
ascertain  who  are  members,  by  having  read 
the  election  returns  placed  in  the  hands  of 


the  old  Board  by  the  projjer  election  officers. 
Disputed  point's  concerning  claims  to  seats 
must  be  disposed  of.  Questions  arising  out 
of  tie  votes  must  be  settled.  And  when  it 
is  ascertained  who  are  members,  the  Board 
is  ready  to  organize  permanently  by  electing 
a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
Those  having  a  right  to  vote  under  the  tem- 
porary organization  are  the  Directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  duly  notified  of 
their  election.  Those  entitled  to  vote  in 
effecting  the  permanent  organization  are 
the  Directors  holding  over  and  the  persons 
found  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Board  by  their 
election.  Among  the  items  of  business 
that  should  be  attended  to  by  the  new 
Boards  on  the  day  of  their  organization,  are 
the  following: 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board  of  Directors,  if  any  such  vacancies 
exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certifi- 
cate from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  these  papers,  attach  the  signatures 
of  the  officers  of  tne  new  Board,  and  forward 
them  to  the  proper  County  Superintendent 
for  approval  and  transmission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  This  duty 
should  not  be  neglected. 

3.  See  that  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  officer. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  sub- 
scribe for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
Board  by  order  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  but  the  law  permits  and  en- 
courages all  Boards  of  Directors  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  for  each  member  at  the  expense 
of  the  district.  No  Board  can  well  afford  to 
be  without  it,  not  only  for  its  practical 
value,  but  also  for  its  suggestiveness  to 
thoughtful  men  who  feel  a  proper  sense  of 
the  grave  responsibilities  that  devolve 
upon  them  as  School  Directors. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  annual  examinations  of  the  classes 
at  the  several  State  Normal  Schools  will 
be  held  on  the  dates  here  given.  The  ex- 
aminations will  be  conducted  by  the  follow- 
ing named  school  officers: 
June  7th,  Q  a.  m. 

West  Chester— State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaef- 
fer.  Principal  George  P.  Bible,  East  Strouds- 
burg,  and  Superintendents  J.  M.  Berkey, 
Johnstown;  W.  H.  Slotter,  Bucks  county; 
James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkesbarre;  Joseph  K. 
Gotwals,  Norristown;  Charles  Lose,  Wil- 
liamsport,  and  J.  W.  Cooper,  Shenandoah. 
June  ^th,  9  a.  m, 

Edinboro — Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck, 
Principal  J.  P.  Welsh,  Bloomsburg,  and 
Superintendents  A.  D.  Coleg^ove,  Corry; 
L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton;  Thomas  M.  Mor- 
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rison,  Erie  county;  John  A.  Robb,  Ix>ck 
Haven;  Frank  H.  Jarvis.  Wyoming  county, 
and  George  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburg. 
June  I  J  th,  <)  a,  m, 

Mansfield— Deputy  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart, 
Principal  A.  J.  Davis,  Clarion,  and  Super- 
intendents Mattie  M.  Collins,  Cameron 
county;  G.  W.  Weaver,  Clearfield  county; 
Charles  J.  Boak,  Beaver  Falls;  John  E. 
Myers,  McKean  county;  C.  D.  Oberdorf, 
Sunbury,  and  T.  B.  Harrison,  Luzerne 
county. 

Shippensburg  —  Deputy  Supt.  Henry 
Houck,  Principal  James  Eldon,  Lock  Haven, 
and  Superintendents  J.  B.  Richey,  New 
Brighton;  B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville;  Henry 
S.  Wertz,  Blair  county;  IraShipman,  North- 
umberland county;  William  C.  Estler,  Ash- 
land, and  Clem  Chestnut,  Fulton  county. 

Slippery  Rock—State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaef- 
fer,  Principal  T.  B.  Noss,  California,  and 
Superintendents  E.  Mackey,  Reading;  R. 

B.  Teitrick,  Jefiferson  county;  C.  E.  Kauff- 
man,  Tyrone;  E.  E.  Stitzinger,  Forest 
county;  F.  R.  Hall,  Washington  county,  and 
M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster  county. 

June  15th,  9  a.  m. 

Kutztown — Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck, 
Principal  S.  H.  Albro,  Mansfield,  and  Sup- 
erintendents S.  H.  Dean,  Mt.  Carmel;  W. 
F.  Hoch,  Northampton  county;  W.  N.  Ehr- 
hart,  Mahanoy  city;  F.  W.  Meylert,  Sullivan 
county;  John  J.  Forbes,  Carbondale,  and  H. 

C.  Missimer,  Erie  city. 

Indiana— Deputy  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart, 
Principal  G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester,  and 
Superintendents  George  W.  Twitmyer, 
Bethlehem;  C.  A.  Babcock,  Oil  City; John  F. 
Bigler,  Venango  county;  W.  W.  Ulerich, 
Westmoreland  county;  E.  E.  Pritts,  Somer- 
set county,  and  A.  Wanner,  York. 
June  20th,  p  a.m, 

California— State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 
Principal  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Indiana,  and 
Superintendents  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster; 
Ezra  H.  Bryner,  Perry  county;  J.  L.  Hopton, 
Greene  county;  O.  H.  Warnock,  North 
Huntingdon,  Westmoreland  county;  H.  F. 
Brooks,  McKeesport,  and  Ira  L.  Bryner, 
Cumberland  county. 

Millersville — Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck, 
Principal  G.  B.  Hancher,  Kutztown,  and 
Superintendents  George  W.  Weiss,  Schuyl- 
kill county;  C.  L.  Gramley,  Centre  county; 
George  Howell,  Scranton  city;  J.  G.  Becht, 
Lycoming  county;  Lewis  A.  Beardsley, 
Milton,  and  Frank  P.  Bye,  Chester  county. 

East  Stroudsburg— Dept.  Supt.  John  Q. 
Stewart,  Principal  J.  R.  Flickinger,  Edin- 
boro,  and  Superintendents  W.  F.  Zumbro, 
Franklin  county;  S.  B.  Shearer,  Carlisle;  J. 
C.  Taylor,  Lackawanna  county;  R.  M. 
McNeal,  Dauphin  county;  J.  W.  Thoman, 
Adams  county,  and  E.  M.  Rapp,  Berks 
county. 
Jun^  22dy  9  a.  m. 

Bloomsburg  —  Deputy  Supt.  Henry 
Houck,  Principal  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  Ship- 
pensburg, and  Superintendents  Thomas  M. 


Stewart,  Lawrence  county;  Owen  R.  Wilt, 
South  Bethlehem;  Francis  D.  Raub,  Allen- 
town;  Charles  E.  Moxley,  Susquehanna 
county;  S.  G.  Rudy,  Huntingdon  county, 
and  H.  E.  Raesly,  Tioga  county. 

Clarion  — State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
Principal  A.  E.  Maltby,  Slippery  Rock,  and 
Superintendents  D.  S.  Keitn,  Altoona;  H. 
V.  Hotchkiss.  Meadville;  L.  R.  Eckles, 
Mercer  county;  John  C.  Kendall,  Home- 
stead; S.  L.  Cheeseman,  Butler  county,  and 
Henry  Pease,  Titusville. 

Lock  Haven  —  Deputy  Supt.  John  Q. 
Stewart,  Principal  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville, 
and  Superintendents  J.  W.  Canon,  New 
Castle;  C.J.  Potts,  Bedford  county;  H.  M. 
Putnam,  Warren  county;  E.  E.  Miller, 
Bradford;  Anna  Bodler,  Potter  county,  and 
D.  P.  Stapleton,  Union  county. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Adams— Supt.  Thoman :  All  but  three  of 
our  195  schools  were  visited  during  the 
term;  those  not  visited  were  closed  at  the 
time  my  visitations  were  made.  The 
schools  generally,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  found  doing  good  work. 

Beaver — Supt.  Moore:  Our  schools  have 
all  closed  excepting  Beaver,  Monaca  and 
Rochester.  Summer  schools  for  teachers 
are  being  held  in  Bridgewater,  Darlington, 
Hookstown,  New  Sheffield  and  Frankfort 
Springs.  Many  aspiring  teachers  are  in 
attendance  at  each  place,  and  we  trust  much 
good  will  be  done. 

Bedford— Supt.  Potts:  At  this  date 
(May  4)  a  report  has  been  received  from 
each  teacher  in  the  county  except  one  in 
Mann  township,  one  in  Southampton,  one 
in  Schellsburg,  and  the  Everett  and  H^nd- 
man  schools,  which  are  still  in  session. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  increased 
something  over  300;  but  the  enrollment  has 
fallen  off  about  the  same  number.  The 
schools  gave  general  satisfaction.  Com- 
mencement exercises  at  Bedford  were  well 
attended. 

Berks — Supt.  Rapp:  Marion  township 
closed  one  school  on  account  of  slim  attena- 
ance;  Spring  and  Outelawnee  each  opened 
one,  thus  making  501  schools — one  more 
than  last  year.  Four  new  buildings  were 
erected  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  411 
school-houses,  230  are  brick,  145  stone,  and 
but  36  frame.  There  are  six  rooms  in  the 
county  not  supplied  with  patent  furniture. 
As  a  result  of  a  little  agitation,  75  schools 
were  supplied  with  water-coolers — a,  great 
improvement  over  the  open  bucket,  subject 
as  it  is  to  contamination  from  school- room 
impurities. 

Bradford — Supt.  Putnam:  During^   the 

gast  three  months  local  institutes  have  been 
eld  at  Troy,  LeRaysville,  Smithfield,  Can- 
ton, Monroeton,  Wyalusing,  Rome  and 
Sayre.  These  meetings  were  largely  at- 
tended and  much  interest  was  manifested 
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in  valuable  work  given.  At  the  evening 
session  there  were  lectures,  addresses  and 
short  talks  by  clerg>'men,  prominent  citi- 
zens and  leading  teachers.  The  Bradford 
County  Teachers*  Association  held  an  in- 
teresting session  at  Camptown  in  February. 
The  directors  of  Bradford  county  are 
seriousl}''  considering  the  consolidation  of 
schools,  and  in  some  townships  the  ad- 
visability of  building  a  central  township 
high  school,  according  to  the  scheme  ad- 
vised by  leading  educators  of  the  State. 

Cambria — Supt.  Gibson:  Nearly  all  the 
township  schools  have  closed,  and  from  the 
reports  the  attendance  during  this  year  has 
been  eood.  Several  local  normal  schools 
have  been  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  They  are  conducted  by  our  very 
best  teachers.  The  new  high  school  build- 
ing in  Reade  township  is  about  completed. 
It  IS  a  credit  to  both  the  citizens  and  direc- 
tors through  whose  enterprise  it  has  been 
established.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
this  school  in  the  future. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Bryner:  During  the 
term  now  closinc^  parents*  meetings  were 
held  in  many  districts.  These  meetings 
were  largely  attended  and  seemed  to  arouse 
a  livelier  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons. 
On  the  whole  the  work  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  teachers  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
zeal  shown  during  this  term.  The  directors 
have  been  taking  a  greater  interest  than  last 
winter,  and,  if  care  is  exercised  in  the  com- 
ing election  of  teachers  for  next  year,  we 
may  expect  better  results  than  ever.  It  is 
g-ratifying  to  note  the  fact  that  every  school 
in  the  county  has  been  visited  by  one  or 
more  of  the  directors.  As  a  result,  better 
work  has  been  done  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  reports  from  the  schools  for 
the  closing  months  are  encouraging. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison:  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  and  report  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
our  State  Normal  School  at  Edinboro.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  source  of  inspiration  in 
our  midst.  *  *  The  teacher  is  born, '  *  but  pro- 
fessional training  is  essential  to  develop 
natural  talents  to  their  highest  efficiency. 
More  than  25  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  are  in 
attendance  there.  A  number  of  teachers  are 
also  in  attendance  at  Waterford  Academy. 

Forest— Supt.  Stitzinger :  Most  of  the 
schools  have  closed,  thus  ending  another 
successful  term.  The  Tionesta  high  school 
held  commencement  exercises  which  were 
well  attended.  The  baccalaureate  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  McAumet.  The  class 
exercises  consisted  of  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme rendered  by  local  talent,  incluaing 
orations  by  the  three  graduates  and  an 
address  and  presentation  by  Rev.  R.  A. 
Buzza.  Commencement  exercises  were  also 
held  in  Marienville.  A  class  of  eight  was 
graduated.  The  baccalaureate  was  preached 
by  Rev.  McCurdy,  of  Corsica,  Sunday, 
April  24.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  week:  Tuesday  evening, 
a  lecture  on  "  Old  I<andmarks/'  by  Deputy 


Superintendent  Henry  Houck;  Wednesday 
evening,  class  exercises  which  consisted  of 
music  by  the  orchestra,  an  oration  by  each 
of  the  graduates,  and  the  graduating  ad- 
dress and  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Mr. 
Houck.  The  exercises  in  both  places 
showed  in  some  measure  the  advancement 
of  our  schools  during  they  ear. 

I/ACKA WANNA — Supt.  Taylor:  A  local  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Olyphant.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Supt.  Howell  of  Scranton, 
and  Prof.  C.  J.  McCannon  of  Wilkesbarre. 
It  was  the  largest  local  institute  of  the  year; 
about  300  persons  attended.  About  190  ap- 
plicants have  been  reported  for  our  final 
examination  in  the  common  branches.  On 
April  12,  the  Superintendents  of  Bedford, 
Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming,  and  Lack- 
awanna counties  met  in  Scranton  to  con- 
sider questions  of  common  interest.  I  have 
visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  once, 
and  about  100  twice. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke:  During  this 
month  much  of  my  time  was  spent  in  ex- 
amining applicants  for  the  common  school 
diploma.  I  held  eight  examinations  in  dif- 
erent  sections  of  the  county.  The  examina- 
tions reflected  much  credit  upon  both  pupils 
and  teachers.  I  also  examined  the  grades 
for  promotion  in  Jonestown  and  West  Leb- 
anon, d^ 

Lehigh — Supt.  Rupp:  The  schools  in  our 
rural  districts  have  all  closed.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  did  excellent  work.  The 
attendance  this  year  has  been  better  than 
ever  before,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  law. 
All  our  boroughs,  except  Fountain  Dale, 
will  graduate  classes  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Becht:  During  the 
month  district  institutes  were  held  in 
Jordan,  Franklin,  Gamble  and  Cascade  dis- 
tricts. These  meetings  were  all  largely  at- 
tended and  the  programme  proved  to  be  in- 
structive and  interesting.  The  examina- 
tions for  common  school  diploma  were  held 
on  Saturday,  April  19.  Seventy-five  were 
successful  in  passing.  A  large  number  of 
the  schools  will  close  this  month.  On  the 
whole,  the  winter's  work  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

Mifflin— Supt.  Cooper :  As  our  schools 
are  closing,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  their  work  has  been  generally  sat- 
isfactory. All  the  schools  in  the  county,  ex- 
cept five,  were  visited  twice  :  of  the  five  not 
visted  twice,  three  were  new  schools  opened 
late  in  the  season,  the  fourth  was  closed 
early,  and  the  fifth  was  a  case  of  bad  roads. 
The  Directors*  County  Association  will  meet 
in  Lewistown,  May  28.  Many  of  our  teach- 
ers and  others  who  expect  to  teach  are  at- 
tending different  institutions  of  learning,  t^ 

Perry — Supt.  Bryner:  The  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Liverpool  high  school 
were  held  in  the  Lutheran  churcn  of  that 
place,  April  30th.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  seven.  The  annual  address  was 
delivered  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Heidrick,  of  the 
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Millersville  Nonnal  School.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  the  popular  Choral  Union  of 
Liverpool.  The  success  of  the  occasion  was 
such  as  to  reflect  much  credit  upon  teachers, 
pupils  and  directors.  The  rural  schools 
closed  durine  the  month  of  March  with  the 
exception  oi  Rye  township,  whose  session 
is  six  and  one-half  months.  Our  teachers 
as  a  body  are  progressive  and  proficient  in 
their  work.  A  small  number  were  reported 
unsuccessful.  This  was  due  not  so  much  to 
the  fact  that  thev  were  devoid  of  tact,  or  the 
necessary  qualiucations  for  teaching,  as  to 
the  lack  of  proper  support  and  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  parents.  Many 
directors  forget  that  it  is  their  duty  to  visit 
the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  with  a 
view  of  assisting  the  teachers  and  encour- 
aging their  pupils. 

Pike— Supt.  Sawyer:  Arbor  day  was  ob- 
served in  a  number  of  the  schools  through- 
out the  county.  In  Milford  the  exercises 
consisted  of  tree-planting,  songs  and  recita- 
tions; in  essays  by  the  pupils  and  ad- 
dresses by  teachers,  the  clergy,  and  the 
County  Superintendent.  Much  interest 
was  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  public,  a 
large  number  being  present. 

ScHUYi^KiLL— Supt.  Weiss:  Three  local 
institutes  were  held  at  Pine  Dale,  Leib,  and 
Ringtown.  They  were  largely  attended. 
At  each  place  many  were  turned  away  for 
want  of  room.  The  community  manifested 
great  interest  and  enthusiasm.  People  from 
remote  places  were  in  attendance.  Deputy 
Supt.  Houck.  Drs.  Home,  Kemp  and  Diet- 
rick  favored  us  with  evening  lectures  and 
day  instruction.  The  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict did  efficient  work  in  class  drills,  special 
drills,  addresses  and  essays.  The  exhibit 
of  school  work  was  excellent.  The  insti- 
tutes were  successful  in  every  respect. 

Somerset  —  Supt.  Pritts:  During  the 
month  classes  were  examined  in  Salisbury, 
Rockwood,  Ursina  and  Confluence.  Each 
of  these  boroughs  has  a  course  of  study  ex- 
tending from  one  to  three  years  above  the 
common  school  course,  and  judging  from 
the  results  of  the  examinations  the  work 
was  well  done.  The  directors  in  several 
districts  have  already  made  arrangements 
to  build  new  houses,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
there  are  a  number  of  other  districts  in 
which  new  houses  will  be  erected  during  the 
summer.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  in  al- 
most every  instance  where  new  districts  are 
formed  large  and  commodious  grounds  are 
secured  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

Union— Supt.  Stapleton:  The  schools  of 
the  county,  except  those  which  have  an 
eight  or  nine  months  term,  are  closed. 
From  personal  visitation  and  reports  re- 
ceived, the  schools  have  had  a  year  of  re- 
markable progress.  More  pupils  are  com- 
pleting the  **  County  Course  "  adopted  than 
heretofore.  A  class  of  twenty-eight  boys 
and  girls  passed  a  very  creditable  examina- 
tion. Laurelton  grammar  school  with  a 
class  of  six,  and  Kelly  township  with  a  r 


class  of  eight  graduates,  held  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  closing  exercises.  At  both, 
places  the  County  Superintendent  addressed 
the  people  on  educational  subjects. 

WASHINGTON  —  Supt.  Hall:  April  2nd 
was  examination  day  for  common  school 
diplomas.  Of  the  224  candidates,  147  passed 
creditably  well.  It  is  our  object  and  desire 
to  raise  the  standard  of  these  diplomas. 
They  should  mean  something  definite — ^at 
least  hard  work  and  a  certain  mastery  of  the 
subjects  studied.  Centerville  has  had  its 
first  commencement.  A  class  of  six  gradu- 
ated with  honor  and  c^ave  an  entertainment 
worthy  of  older  pupils.  Our  schools  have 
closed  with  the  exception  of  those  having 
8^  to  10  months.  Closing  with  April,  I 
made  during  the  year  325  school  visits  and 
attended  20  educational  meetings.  I  expect 
to  make  forty  or  fifty  more  visits  bv  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  In  my  rounds  I  have 
found  good  work  and  a  growing  interest  in 
the  schools.  Roscoe  has  just  finished  a  fine 
brick  building  which  will  be  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  Claysville  and 
East  Washington  expect  to  enlarge  their 
buildings  the  coming  summer.  During  the 
month  Prof.  J.  A.  Snodgrass,  principal  of 
Charleroi,  visited  schools  in  the  east,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  to  his  own  work  new 
and  successful  methods.  With  hve,  active 
directors  and  teachers,  our  future  looks 
bright  for  a  higher  standard  of  school  work. 

Westmoreland— Supt.  Ulerich:  Most  of 
our  schools  have  closed,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  we  have  reason  to  feel 
that  a  very  satisfactory  term  has  been 
taught.  Many  of  the  townships  closed 
their  schools  with  commencement  exercises, 
at  which  quite  a  large  number  of  young 
men  and  women  were  graduated. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt.  Twitmyer:  On  the 
evening  of  April  15th,  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  gave  a  musical  and  literary 
entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
library.  The  exercises  were  made  up  mainly 
from  the  rhetorical  work  that  had  been  done 
during  the  year,  and  did  not  therefore  draw 
heavily  upon  the  time  or  strength  of  the 
pupils.  The  heavy  rain  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening  prevented  many  from  attend- 
ing.   The  net  proceeds  were  I75. 25. 

Bradford — Supt.  Miller:  The  school 
board  has  selected  a  site  for  the  new  high 
school  building.  Plans  will  be  adopted  and 
the  contract  let  at  once,  and  the  work 
pushed  to  rapid  completion. 

Drumore— Supt.  Bovard:  I  have  a  class 
of  fifteen  teachers  who  meet  once  a  month 
to  study  and  discuss  methods  of  teaching. 
We  are  using  Baldwin's  **  Text-Book." 
We  shall  have  a  class  of  fifteen  graduates 
this  year.  They  have  had  English  history, 
Cicero,  geometry,  astronomy,  botany  and 
arithmetic  this  year,  ancf  are  now  reviewing 
English  grammar.  I  spent  a  half  da3r  at 
the  institute  in  Scranton  and  one  day  visited 
the  schools  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Easton— Supt.  Cottingham:  The   22nd 
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day  of  April  was  duly  and  enthusiastically 
observed  as  Arbor  Day  by  all  the  schools  of 
this  district.  The  exercises  in  the  several 
schools  were  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  day,  and  were  so  disposed  as 
to  beget  and  foster  ideas  that  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  sentiment  so  ably  and 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  Governor  in  his 
late  Arbor  Day  proclamation. 

Hazi^K  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.) — Supt.  Mul- 
hall :  Arbor  Day  was  appropriately  cele- 
brated by  the  Dnfton  schools.  Mrs.  Eckley 
B.  Coxe  was  present  and  supervised  the 
planting  of  several  fine  trees  which  were 
her  own  gift  to  the  schools. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Cleaver:  Arbor  Dav 
and  Bird  Day  were  observed  April  22nd. 
Trees  were  planted  and  four  flower-beds 
made.  We  have  learned  by  experience  here 
that  boys  and  girls  do  not  molest  the  flower- 
beds, but  on  the  contrary  take  pride  and 
find  pleasure  in  keeping  the  school  premises 
in  neat  and  attractive  condition.  Now  and 
then  we  hear  of  the  graded  school  system 
being  condemned  as  checking  the  bright 
boy  and  hurrying  forward  unduly  the  so- 
called  dull  boy;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
ungraded  country  school  is  lauded  because 
it  reaches  the  individual  pupil.  There  is 
considerable  truth  in  these  statements,  and 
we  are  trying  not  to  ungrade  our  schools, 
but  from  time  to  time  we  collect  the  pupils 
in  each  school  into  difierent  groups  in 
essential  branches,  such  as  arithmetic  and 
reading.  Having  done  this  during  the  past 
year,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
results.  Unfortunately  our  term  is  but 
eifi^ht  months  in  length,  and  we  find  our 
schools  have  been  under  a  little  too  much 
pressure  to  cover  their  grade  work. 

Johnstown  —  Supt.  Berkey  :  For  the 
second  time  during  the  present  term  death 
has  invaded  the  ranks  of  our  teachers — 
this  time  calling  away  Miss  Sarah  Hor- 
rocks,  who  for  many  years  was  connected 
with  the  high  school,  occupying,  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  the  position  of  vice  principal. 
Miss  Horrocks  died  April  4th,  alter  a  lin- 
gering illness  of  nearly  a  year.  She  did 
not,  however,  relinquish  her  school  duties 
until  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  She 
was  a  lady  of  marked  ability  in  scholarship 
and  of  extraordinary  force  of  character  and 
teaching  power.  In  her  death  the  public 
schools  of  Johnstown  have  lost  a  most  faith- 
ful and  efficient  teacher,  the  pupils  a  be- 
loved instructor,  and  the  community  a  lady 
of  recognized  worth  and  influence.  The 
new  high  school  building  is  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  school  builoings  in  the  State.  All 
the  schools  are  doing  good  work. 

Nanticoke— Supt.  Griffiths:  The  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  the  8th 
ward  makes  it  necessary  to  rent  a  hall  for 
the  proper  accommodation  of  the  children. 
The  directors  have  already  taken  the  first 
steps  towards  the  erection  oi  a  four-room 
building. 


Newport  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co.)  — Supt. 
Dewey:  Friday  evening,  April  15th,  we 
held  our  monthly  institute,  changing  from 
Saturday  morning  to  Friday  evening,  so  as 
to  give  patrons  a  better  opportunitjr  to  at- 
tend. The  result  exceeded  expectations,  a 
large  audience  being  present.  The  institute 
was  opened  with  the  usual  devotional  ex- 
ercises. Songs  by  the  teachers  were  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  programme.  The 
Superintendent  addressea  the  institute  on 
the  Teacher's  Duties.  Miss  Nellie  D.  Belles 
read  a  thoughtful  paper  on  Religion  in  the 
Public  Schools.  Outside  Obstacles  to  a 
Teacher's  Influence  was  ably  handled  by 
Miss  Anna  Stair.  Language  Teaching  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Albert  E.  Stair.  Mr. 
Brunges  read  the  last  paper  on  Three 
Essentials  of  Good  Teaching.  Each  topic 
here  named  was  the  subject  of  further  dis- 
cussion. David  and  William  Anthony,  of 
Glen  Lyon,  favored  the  institute  with  some 
excellent  vocal  music.  An  octette  of  the 
teachers  sang  a  glee  entitled,  *'  Away  to  the 
Woods."  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  one  of  our 
school  directors,  made  some  remarks,  as  did 
Mr.  David  Davis,  one  of  the  visitors. 
Patrons  and  teachers  had  a  very  pleasant 
meeting.    We  think  it  was  profitable  to  all. 

Norristown— Supt.  Gotwals:  Arbor  Day 
exercises  were  held  in  nearly  all  the  schools. 
Thirty-two  trees  were  planted  during  the 
month  in  the  yard  of  the  new  school  build- 
ing, which  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  in  September. 

North  Huntingdon  Twp. — (Westmore- 
land Co.)— Supt.  Warnock:  The  first  com- 
mencement was  held  in  the  Irwin  Opera 
House,  April  22nd,  and  was  well  attended. 
The  feature  of  the  evening  was  an  address 
by  Dr.  Schaeffer.  Five  pupils,  representing 
five  difierent  schools,  occupied  places  on  the 
programme.  The  increasing  number  of 
graduates  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
those  interested  in  the  work.  More  than 
half  our  graduates  expect  to  attend  second- 
ary schools,  Normal  schools,  or  Colleges. 

South  Easton  —  Supt.  Labarre:  Arbor 
Day  was  observed  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises in  all  the  schools  of  the  borough. 
Teachers  gave  *' talks,"  and  the  pupils  read 
original  essays  and  recited  selections  relat- 
ing to  plant  life,  trees,  etc. 

Sunburv— Supt.  Oberdorf:  At  the  last 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  provision  was 
made  for  the  jmrchase  and  erection  of  a 
large  flag,  to  be  placed  on  each  school 
building  not  previously  provided  for.  Ex- 
aminations for  provisional  and  professional 
certificates  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  June 
4th.  Attendance  continues  to  be  very  good, 
the  average  per  cent,  for  April  being  96. 
We  anticipate  good  results  in  final  examina- 
tions, as  good  attendance  and  good  work 
throughout  the  past  seven  months  is  certain 
to  be  productive  of  good  results.  Com- 
mencement exercises  will  be  held  Tuesday 
evening,  June  21st,  in  the  high  school 
auditorium. 
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THOMAS  MBSSINGBB  DROWN,  Ui.D.,  President. 


THE 


UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 

Thx  Classical  Coursb.    a.  Thb  LATiN>SciBimpic  Coiness. 


3.  Tmb  CoonJ 


Thb  Couksb  iif  Mbchamicai.  KwcoiBnuirc.  v 

6.  Td 


I.  nr  OBNEBAL  UTBRATIFSB. 

m  SciBMCB  and  Lbttsrs. 

II.  IN  TBCHHOLOOT.    i.  Thb  Coursb  in  Civil  Ehgimbkriho.  

4.    Thb  Coursbs  in  Mimng  Enginbbrihg  and  Mbtallukgv.    5.   Thb  Coubsb  m  ELBcmcAL  Snginbbkimg. 
Coursb  in  Analytical  Chbmistrt.    7.  Thb  Coursb  in  Architbcturb. 

m.  GOMBQIBD  OOyBSBS.  The  authorities  of  the  Univenity,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  evcntnallj  to 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  an  oppofftB> 
nity  of  combining  culture  studies  with  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permioed  (• 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  lor  a  portion  of  the  r^ular  work  of  the  Junior  and  benior  yeus. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  veais  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  oourBe.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  te^> 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  decree  in  firom  one  M 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  vbo 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remain  for 
the  fill!  technical  course ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  lor  acquiring  a  srell- 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  hiture. 

For  further  informatioo,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  ol  the  different  Counes.  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVSRSITy,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

-Mc  100  Agents  Wanted  for  Pennsylvania.  *^ 

3000  Copies  Already! 

ELLSWDRTH'B 

Illustrated  Lessons  and 

Lectures  on  Penmanship, 

2g8  Large  Quarto  Pages;   looo  Illustrations,  Bound  in   Heavy   Boards 
with  Muslin  and  Side  Stamp  in  Gold. 

Price,  DELIYERED.         -.        -        -        -        $2.00. 

SEND  ON  YOUR  SUBSCRII^TION  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS  NOV, 

Address,  THE  ELLSWORTH  COMPANY, 

\  O.  Box  2T2.  103  DUANK  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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LACK 
OARDS.: 


•$•  Last  as  lonj?  as  the  building.    Write 

•$•  us  for  prices. 

^  LIVE  TEACHERS  WANTED  ... 

t  ...  EVERYWHERE,  AS  AGENTS,  f 

.-.  I JAS.  L.  FOOTE,  Mgr.,  Slatlngton,  Pa.  1 

HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital, 

OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  ihiry-eighih  annual  course  of  lecture  in  ihis  institution 
will  commence  September  14,  1897.  New  college  building,  ele- 
vators, restaurant,  reading  rooms  and  laboratories.  Everything 
modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Equality  in  s.ex.  For  Lect- 
ure Card  and  Announcement  address  J.  ii.  COBB,  M.  U.| 
2811  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago.  9-6 


Established  1855. 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

8TRTE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 


E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 


Spring  and  Summer  session  of  14  weeks  will  begin 
Monday,  March  29,  1897.  Fall  and  Wimer  session 
of  28  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  August^,;  1897. 
For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address Jthe  Prin- 
cipal. 


49^  The  PetitisyWatiUi  District  Wt^m^mimr 

wiU  be  ordered  at  PuWshers'  rates  (^.50  hf  «£!»««  or  i^oo 
by  mailL  to  any  School  Board  desinng  u.  ami  nmttttf 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  die  book.    Addreas. 

J.  P.  ICeCASKST.  Z^aacastw.  Pa. 


_1 


High-Class  Cem^texy  Work. 


hCfittrjJMflK^irf 
Tlionas  Henry  Burrowei 


/ 


,1  ^r^r 


There  is  the  strength  which  fails  not 
in  the  monument  here  pictured. 

And  along  with  the  strength  goes  not 
a  liule  of  real  artistic  mefit. 

Such  a  memorial,  therefore,  is  at  once 
a  ihing  of  sub&tance  and  of  bean  y. 

All  our  work  is  unique  in  character, 
being  Tiom  designs  by  our  own  artists 
and  sculptors. 

(lur  price  is  not  necessarily  the  low. 
i^^U  l>ut  we  guarantee  our  figures  to  be 
VI  ry  low  for  the  excluelvely  flnst- 
quality  work  ii^hich  we  do. 

We    manufacture    from    Westerly, 

Quincy,  Barre,  and  ail  leading  granites, 

nnJ,  as  we  sell  direct  to  oonBUxn- 

era,  we  save  the  latter  all  middle 

trcn's  profits. 

All  our  work  is  guaranteed,  no- 

chargre  being  made  if  not  strictly 

according  to  contract. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
illujitrations  which  we  publish  with 
our  advertisements  represent,  nec- 
essarily, our  most  admirable  de- 
signs. The  fact  is  that  those  we 
print  are  intended  chiefly  as  sug- 

Sestions.    We  gUdly  send  ch  ice 
rawings,  however,  on  application 
of  high-cbuis 


by  those  in  want 
monuments. 


Write  us  for  list  of  cemetery  work  erected  by  us  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  also  for 

designs  and  estimates. 

TSOMAS  &  uauL^nm.,  qttiito?,  mass.,  it.  s.  a. 


N.  E.  A.  at  Milwaukee. 

SEE   OUR    EXHIBIT   THERE. 

Ag:ents  Wanted  for  the 

OXFORD  ADJUSTABLE  DESKS. 

Manitowoc     Seating^     Co  ,      Manitowoc,      Wis. 


^ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

55  5'^  Ave..  N.Y.     Ca 


New  Victor  School  Desks. 


Handsome, 
Comfortable, 
Durable, 
Adjustable, 
Noiseless, 
Automatic. 


MODERN  IDEAS  PERFECTED 


PRACTICALLY    APPLIED. 


THOS,.KANE&CO, 

UACINE,  l^IS. 

122  Market  Street, 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


BOOKS    OF   THE   YKAR 


Scleetic  School  Beadinirft 

Fifteen  volumes  now  ready.    Latest^additions. 

Arabian  Nights.     Edited  by  M.  Clarke |  .60 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy 60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks 60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans .60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People , '    .60 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  f  )ur  Shy  Neighbors 50 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe 50 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 35 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children 65 

Onr  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks 

By  W.  E.  Crosby.     Illuminated  cover,  profuse  artistic 

illustration  in  colors  and  in  black  and  white 30 

A  delightful  new  book  for  children  in  the  kindergarten  and 
lowest  primary  grades,  introducing  many  novel  and  attractive 
features. 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools 

Edited  by  Nathan  C.  Schabffer  .\ 35 

"If  used  in  our  schools  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  editor, 
•without  doctrinal  comment,'  this  book  will  be  of  great  value. 
— Geukgb  W.  Pbase,  Bible  Normal  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Mastery  of  Books 

By  Harry  Lyman  Koopman 90 

Why  people  should  read,  how  much  they  should  read,  what 
they  should  read  and  how  they  should  read,  are  topics  treated 
in  a  most  pleasing  style  in  this  book. 

Scleetic  English  Classics 

Latest  additions : 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Robert  Bums ao 

Tennyson's  Princess  .^ 20 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin 35 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  BeoksI.,VI,  XXII,  and  XXIV    .20 

Seini- Vertical  Free-Hand  Writing 

New  System.  By  C.  C.  Curtiss.   Nos.  1  to  6,  per  doz.     .96 
Insures  the  acquisition  in  a  systematic  way  of  a  simple,  plain 
and  practical  handwriting  suitable  for  business  purposes. 

American  Vertical  Writing  Blanks 

Nos.  I,  2  and  3,  per  dozen  . 96 

Can  be  used  in  connection  with  any  system  of  vertical  writing. 


Natural  Elementary  Geography 

By  Jacques  W.  Rkdwav^F.  R.  G.  S 60 

Differs  essentially  from  all  other  demenury  geographies. 
New  and  thoroughly  sound  ideas  of  leaching ;  simple,  sensible 
and  natural  in  treatment ;  unsurpassed  in  mechanical  and  artis- 
tic features;  cordially  approved  by  progressive  educators. 

Geographical  Reader :  Asia 

By  Frank  G.  Carpentkr  .   .* 60 

"Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  seems  to  me  the  best  book 
I  have  ever  seen  for  the  purpose*  —William  J.  Milne,  State 
Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Nations  and  of  Their 
Progress  in  Oivilization 

By  Gbokgk  Pakk  Fishkr 1.50 

"Marked  by  the  progressive  outlook  and  the  sense  of  propor- 
tion which  characterize  all  the  works  of  this  author.'  — .Menkill 
E.  Gatbs,  Amherst  College. 

State  History  Series 

These  books,  each  written  by  an  author  of  national  reputa 
tion,  are  not  only  adapted  as  supplementary  readers  and  as 
adjuncts  to  the  regular  history  text  hooks  in  schools,  but  cannot 
fail  also  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Their  attract- 
iveness is  enhanced  bv  numerous  artistic  illustrations  which 
faithfully  characterize  tne  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  localities 
which  they  depict.     The  series  now  includes  : 

Stories  0/  Strw  Jersey,  by  Fkavk  R.  Stockton;  Stories  0/ 
Georfia,  by  } OKI.  Chandler  Harris  ;  and  Stories  0/  Mis- 
souri, by  John  R.  Mu>ick,  price  60  cents  each;  These  are  to 
be  followed  by  Sxnries  0/  Ohio,  by  W.  D.  Howfi.ls  ;  Stories 
0/  Indiana,  by  Maurice  Tik/mpson;  Stories  0/  Kentucky, 
by  James  Lanb  Allen,  and  others. 


A  Brief  Latin  Grammar   By  w.  b.  Moonst.  %  .7) 

"I  know  of  DO  Latin  Grammar  in  English  tlutt  contains  to 
complete  a  statement  in  so  short  a  tpace  of  what  the  beginiMr 
in  Latin  must  b«  taught."^CARL  P.  Harrington,  UoIt.  qC 
North  Carolina. 

Fragments  of  Soman  Satire 

From  Ennius  to  Apuleius,  selected  and  airanged  by  Klisrs 

Tkur.suell  Mrrkill  .  - .75 

Selected  chiefly  with  reference  to  their  value  io  literary  stndjr. 
these  excerpts  are  the  choicest  ones  that  could  be  Inade  £»-  the 

purpose. 

Modem  German  Texts    Latest  additions  -. 

Frey tag's  Die  Joomalisten  (Johnson) 35 

Storm's  Immensee  (F.  A.  Dauer) as 

Arnold's  Ein  RegentaKaufdem  Lande  (Kern)  .  .  .  .  .sj 
Ebner-Eschenbach's  Rrambambuli  (Spanhoofd)  .  .  .95 
RiehPs  Die  Vierzehn  NotheUer  (Sihkr) 30 

First  Year  in  German   By  i.  rrllbr 1.00 

"It  is  so  practical  and  easy,  so  attractive  and  refreshing,  that 
the  study  of  German  must  become  a  pleasure  to  every  begiimcr 
using  this  most  felicitous  woric."~EL  Huss,  Professor  ot  Gep> 
man,  Princeton  University. 

New  Series  of  Freneh  Texts    no#  ready : 

L'Abbe  Constantin.  By  Hbctok  CaiMrBux  and 
PiHRRB  DRCoi;KCi.i.L«.  Edited  for  school  use  by 
Victor  E.  Francois .  .• 35 


Racine's  IphiReaie,  bv  BrnjamikDuryra  Woodward  .to 
(iuerber's  Contes  et  Legcndes.  Parts  f .  and  II.  eacn  .60 
Mairet's  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre  (Hraly) 35 


Nodier's.L^  Chien  de  Brisquet  (Syms) 35 

First  Year  in  French  sy  l.  c.  syms ^ 

Second  Year  in  French    By  l.  c.  sym*  ....  loo 

A  complete  course  which  imparts  in  a  aatural  and  cffecdve 
way  the  ability  not  only  to  read  French,  bntako  to  speak  and 
write  it  correctly. 

Legends  of  the  Middle  Afes 

By  H.  A.  GuBRBRR.    Beautifatly  illtistrated  .  .  .  •    1.50 
Other  volumes  of  this  attraciive  series  are  Guerber's 
Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  $1.50,  and  Guerber's 
Myths  of  Northern  Lands  1.50 

Eclectic  Industrial  I>rawinf ,  BoTised 

By  Christinr  Gordon  Suluvan. 

Nos.  1, 1  and  3,  per  dozen lao 

Nos.  4  and  5         .*'      **      ,  .  , x.7S 

Nos. ,6,  7  and  8     **      **      .,.,..•   a.oo 

Latest  system  of  instruction  In  this  branch.  Makes  the  sue* 
cessful  teaching  of  drawing  practicable  in  those  schools  where 
expense  has  hitherto  been  an  iasurmounubJe  obstacle. 

School  Alffebra    By  emrrsor  e.  wmttr  .  .  * .  1.00 

"1  heartily  recommend  White's  School  Algebra  as  a  thor- 
oughly practical  and  progre»s{ve  text-bnok  of  elementary 
algebra.'^— F.  A.  Sherman,  Professor  of  Mathemalks,  Dart- 
mouth College. 

Elements  of  Flane  and  Spherical  Triffo* 
nometry 

By  C.  W.  Crockrtt.    Complete  with  Tsbles .  .  .    «.«5 

Tables  separate I.oo 

Without  Tables i.oo 

"  Prof.  Crockett  seems  to  have  put  into  his  book  exactly  what 
students  need  m  order  to  master  their  subsequent  mathematical 
work  wiih  ease."— Li;ciEN  Augustus  Wait,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Cornell  University. 

A  Text-book  of  Flane  Snrv^ying 

By  W.  G.  Raymond z-oo 

"1  am  convinced  that  Raymond's  Plane Surveymg supplies  a 
long  felt  want."— William  H.ADRV.Swarthmore College,  Pa. 

Elementary  Meteorology 

By  Fkank  Waldo ,   J.50 

"Well  adapted  to  high  school  instruction  and  for  a  general 
course  in  colleges  where  onUr  a  short  time  is  available  for  the 
ftudy  of  this  subject."— F.  E.  Niphpr,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  rerelpt  of  prlc«»B.  We  are  constantly  publlslxlng  nev  books  to  moetn^v  dtmftsdf 
In  every  dep^^ninent  of  echnoi  study.  No  matter  wbat  tbe  subject  or  grade,  w«  oao  ftonlBli  Uie  best  text- 
books.  Besides  the  above  we  publish  the  leadingr  text-books  01  America,  booka  mat  are  adaptoA  to  •▼•i7 
grade  aud  kind  01  school,  public  and  private,  city  and  couatry.  Any  book  on  oar  list  will  bo  prOflipUy 
mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  list  price,  without  extra  charge  for  deilTory.  Specimen  paiTOB.  droii' 
lars  and  inti  oducilou  terms  cheerfully  lurnished  on  request.  CorreBpoudeaco  With  referenco  to  oXAini* 
nation  and  introduction  cordially  invited. 

AMIiHIGAN     HOOK    COMPANY 

W  YORK       CINCINNATI       CHICAGO       BOSTON      ATLANTA      PORTLAND,  ORE. 


i.  46. 


AUGUST,   1897. 


No.  2. 


J.  p.  McCASKEY. , 

LancastE!\.  Pa. 


-HicTM^  ^mmimm  'UMTwmmmiT'w.i^ 


THOMAS  MBSSINGBR  DROWN,  LUD.,  President. 


THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 

I.  IN  OBNEBAL  LITEBATUBS.    i.  Thb  Classical  Coursb.    a.  Thb  LATiN-ScxBimFic  Coitrsb.    3.  Thb  Coa 

IM  SCIBNCB  AND  LbTTKRS. 

II.  IN  TBGHNOLOQT.  i.  Thb  Coursb  in  Civil  Enginbkring.  a.  Thb  Coursb  m  Mbchamical  Enginbbring. 
4.  Thb  Courses  in  Mimng  Enginbbring  and  Mbtallukgy.  5.  Thb  Coursb  in  Elbcfrical  Engimbbbxng.  6.  1) 
Coursb  in  Analytical  Chemistry.    7.  Tub  Coursb  in  Architbcturb. 

in.  COHBIMED  C0UB8B8.  The  authoriiies  of  the  Univenitv,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  an 
nity  of  combining  culture  studies  with  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  wUl  be  pei 
Sttbstituie  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  benior  yti 
At  the  end  of  the  four  vears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  h«  then  chooses  to  complece  the  w 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  degree  in  from  ott  I 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  ouuyil 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remiil 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  Chose  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  for  acquiring  t  «il 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  hiture. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THS  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BSTHLEHSX,  Pi 


^Professional  iPftotograptft, 

42  and  44  West  King  5t.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Xarge  (3toup0»    Indoor  or  Outdoor  Class  IMctured 

ot  fiormal  and  prcparatori?  5cbool0.    Bll  ei^cs  ot  portrait  TBQlorK. 

^ur  regular  "Rebate  to  tTeacbers  anb  Students. 


Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  Bohool  Distrlot. 

order  Boole  In  Stoclct  All  Blanlcs  L,eft 

Open.   Boole  Contatnlna:  Xbree 

Hundred  Orders,  #a.oo. 


In  response  to  inquines  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates: 

Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  In- 
cluding Name  of  Treasureer  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style. 
Book  Containing  Thr«c  Hundred  Orders,  $3.00. 

Wc  have  also  been  printing  Special  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  for  Road  CommiBBioners,  in  Town- 
ships and  School  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  w*th  changes  desired.    Address 

J.  P.  MAGAJilriiv.  T.ftnAflat.jiT>    Pn 


Established  1855. 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOO: 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 


E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Princifial. 


Spring  and  Summer  session  of  14  weeks  wiQ  b^ 
Monday,  March  29,  1897.  Fall  and  Winter  sed 
of  28  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  Augost  30,  18 
For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the  Pi 
cipal. 

49"  The  Pennsirl^fraiila  iMstriet  fltesM 

will  be  ordered  at  PoUi^en'  ntas  (M-SO  b^  ezpnss  or| 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  destrmg  it,  and  vcani 
heic  named  with  order  fiw  the  book.    Addtees, 

J.  P.  ICeCi 


High-Class  Cemetery  Work. 


There  is  the  strength  which  fails  not 
in  the  monument  here  pictured. 

And  along  with  the  strength  goes  not 
a  little  of  real  artistic  merit. 

Such  a  memorial,  therefore,  is  at  once 
ix  ihing  of  substance  and  of  beauty. 

All  our  work  is  unique  in  character, 
bein]^  from  designs  by  our  own  artists 
nmi  sculptors. 

Our  price  is  not  necessarily  the  low. 
est,  hut  we  guarantee  our  figures  to  be 
vtry  low  for  the  exclusively  flnst- 
quality  work  which  we  do. 

Wt    manufacture     from     Westerly, 
r^)uincy,  Barre,  and  all  leading  granites, 
and,  as  we  Bell  direct  to  consum- 
ers, we  save  the  latter  all  middle 
nien*s  profits. 

All  our  work  is  guaranteed,  no- 
cliargre  being  made  if  not  strictly 
according  to  contract. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
illustrations  which  we  publish  with 
our  advertisements  represent,  nec- 
essarily, our  most  admirable  de- 
signs. The  fact  is  that  those  we 
print  are  intended  chiefly  as  sug- 
gestions. We  gladly  send  choice 
drawings,  however,  on  application 
by  those  in  want  of  high- class 
monuments. 


^rite  us   for  list  of  cemcury  work  erected  by  us  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada,  also  for 

designs  and  estimates. 

TgOLffAS  &  Lffir^r^ER,  QITIITO?,  MASS. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 

The  last  volume  contained  more  than  Six  Hundred  Pages. 

it  is  believed  to  be  worth  all  it  costs  to  Teachers  or  to  School  Directors. 

A  good  thing  to  have  within  reach  monthly. 

New  Victor  School  Desks. 

Handsome, 
Comfortable, 
Durable, 
Adjustable, 
Noiseless, 
Automatic. 


MODERN  IDEAS  PERFECTED 

PRACTICALLY    APPLIED. 


THOS- KANE  &  CO, 

RACINH,  l^IS. 

122  Market  Street, 


BOSTON  TOO! 

June  22nd,  1897,  the  School  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  adopted  the. 

NATURAL  COURSE  IN  nVSK 

For  use  in  its" public  schools,  thus  adding  another  ti 
the  long  list  of  cities  of  over  ten  thousand  population 


wnicn  He 
This  list 

ive  aireaay  aaopi 
now  comprises: 

;eaine  inaiu 

I\AL  L>UUI\OE 

Boston 

New  York  City 

San  Francisco 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

Portland 

Bloomington 

Logansport 

Milwaukee 

Fort  Wayne 

East  Des  Moines 

Dover 

Jersey  City 

Wheeling 

New  Brunswick 

Manistee 

Louisville 

Mobile 

Lockport 

Fond  du  Lac 

Columbus 

Bay  City 

Cedar  Rapids     ^- 

Appleton 

Grand  Rapids 

Haverhill 

Kalamazoo 

Plainfield 

Oakland 

Brockton 

Rome 

Colorado  Springs 

Saginaw 

Williamsport 

Keokuk 

Muncie 

San  Antonio 

Davenport 

Ottumwa 

Chillicothe 

Covington  . 

Allentown 

Sedalia 

Auburn 

Wichita 

Pueblo 

Newburyport 

Ithaca 

Newton 

Vicksburg 

Austin 

Ironton 

Springfield 

Paducah 

Huntington 

etc.  etc., 

Beside  many  smaller  but  important  places  and  hundreds  of  townj 
districts  and  private  schools.  No  other  system  of  music  has  met  wi^ 
such  general  recojrnition  and  approval  in  so  short  a  time.  All  indlcatioiij 
point  to  the  NATURAL  COURSE  as  the  coming  standard  of  mus| 
instruction  in  public  schools  in  America. 

Just  Published— Advanced  Music  Reader  {'^•\riIi.SS?"*)  $1.00. 

Circulars,  specimen  pagres  and  introdnctlon  terms  clieerfiilly  ftimlslMd 
on  application.  Tbe  publisherB  cordially  Invite  oorrMpondence  witli 
reference  to  examination  and  Introducilon. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAQO 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND.  ORBOON. 


SEPTEMBER,    1897. 
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Historic  Pra^rfltt  ntft  Viewed  by  m  Hiatariaqn  .  yi^hn  Ltithft*^  Mot/fy.  aj 
The  New  Chid  »nd  It»  Pictjre  Baokii.  .,...,  /.  -  .  idt 
Compulaory  CducAtion ;  Pccfh^ure  as  a  Cwitizer  of  WiM  Endt-io^p  .  .  .  ta^ 
Firii  Nieht  At  School::  "  Toil  Brown  jit  Rugby  /'- .  Thomat  f/uf^k^s 
The  Superviftion  of  Rural  Schools,    ,,>...,..,  i/fmrp  SkAtn. 

School.  GrAdmiE  and  Oa«»if)catiDti /i^^'it    T.  Narrii. 

The  Ptmctlons  of  a  National  University^  .    ^    .   .    .  I^^ert'is  R.  Htiriry. 
Eloquent  Tribuie  to  Heary  Drun^mond,  .  .   .   ^  Inn  MticUrrn 

Of  Schoot  Order ,    .    .    9./ I  Last  of  the  Clarks.  .  .    ,    ^    ,    .    . 

School.  PhyiiDlogy,,  ^ icri ;  Wcsiern  Prainc  School,  .  »  »  , 

Trachers'  Cxpentev,  ■  .   .^    .   ..   ,.  I'^^i.    Song  in  the  School  Ronni,  .  ,   . 


TO} 


3ucce«afy1  TeachcTt 
Be  Remdy, 

Seeking  th«  L)|[ht, ti 

EdiJ-catLonKl  Porce^i  ,   ,   ,   ,    ,    .  iirt 

tit  Ending. 113 

EdiirvtriBl  DepArtmentr 
ct^tmn — Siimrrnfr    i^Ayi 


Teaching  Songs^  .,.,,,► 
Tmi/eUng  Picturci^  .  , 
Children  and  G>]d  English,  . 
The  Etiirli!ih  Puritans,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  tjS 
Recent  Statistics,  ....  .  ttr^ 
EdiiDrJEil  Koids—  rite  M^litjnjl   KditDnAl  A»«i- 


Official  Department. — Cauniy 'I'&acher^'  ln^titutcs^mcriiti't^tc*;  to  Cc*!- 
lejic  <iir4«.iLJires— Nevi'  LeEi-larir»n  :  Prntcdinji  ihe  American  F|a^.  Jn- 
Hcljiediie**!  of  SthrKjl  Oisificn— lieriii  fforii    Krporis,   ,    .        .    .  ,    ,    ,  1^4 

'    Music  Pa^r:    "  ^h^'lU  of  f  »i:ran,"    .      .     ,    ,     ,    , f.   W.   Ckfrry^    14* 


J.  P,  McCASKEY., 
Lancaster,  pa. 
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THOMAS  MESSINQER  DBOWIJ,  LI^  D,,  President. 


THE    UMIVERSITV  OFfCRS   THE   FOLLWIHQ   COURSlSl 
L    m  OENEBAL  LITER ATUBB*    i.  The  Classical  Coursh-    h.  Thb  Lati?!  Scibhtii'ic  Cduusk*     3*  Turn  i 

llf  SCIKMCR  AND  LltrTFKS. 

IL    IN  TfiCBElOLOGT.     i.  Thb  Coubsh  in  Civil  Engt^bkhimg,    a*  Tarn  Qouw^m  tN  Miichahtcai,  EKcimes&nKi 

A,    Thr  Cot'iiiSKs  IN  Meting  ENt^iNsuKiNr'  and   Mktalluhgy.     5.    Tk*  CoijR:9.d  iir   ELEcmiCAi.  EwciHBiikinc.     6.  5 

CoUhSlt  in  ApiAl.VllLALCMRIwiISrHV.       J.   1  HB  UlUhSK  in  AltCHITHCTURB, 

III,  CDUBINED  COURSEfl.  The  authorities  oJ  the  Umversity^  bciog  convinced  that  wuiny  men  who  dtAlrt  er 
ttudy  A  techniol  p^c4c^h1L>^l,  would  aipprccti4ic  a  preliminary  literary  caitcaiion,  have  decfded  to  offer  to  such  persons  an  Kifp^ 
niiy  of  ctnubining  cukure  p^tudies  wLiK  thcwe  whtch  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  »o,  wilJ  be  penruit^ 
suoKtitute  such  irchtiie*l  i^tuditfi  ^^  *re  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  ihe  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  r^ukrr  i 
At  the  end  ni  the  four  veari  he  wtU  receive  the  literary  degree  apptopri^^ite  to  his  cour£e.  If  he  then  choo/tes  to  compteir  tJ*c 
nical  course  in  which  the  siihKiiiuted  9>uJic!s  belong,  he  can  do  $0,  and  may  expect  to  recetve  the  technicAl  de^ee  in  Ironi  ens:  i 
two  yean,  depenuiog  upinn  ihe  course  chosen  and  the  diliEence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  \faluahle  tio  mMrt^  A 
may  have  use  for  ihv  techniCfil  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  with t a  the  four  year«,  even  where  they  are  unable  10  rema 
iJie  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  tho«  who  can  avail  themsr.lves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  ofier^  a  meaiL"!  for  acqiurlng  a 
rounded  traininjt,  which  will  fii  ihem  for  more  effective  work  aiid  tor  freaier  success  in  the  luture. 

For  lurlher  inform ati on ,  for  Kc£isicrs,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  diflerent  Counes.  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  Pi 


Ne^p^  Victor  School  Desks. 


Handsome, 
Comforta&lep 
Durable, 
Adjustable, 

Autamatic, 


MODERN  IDEAS  PERFECTED 

PRACTICALLY    APPLIED. 


THOS.  KANE  &  CO., 

122  Market  Street, 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

Order  Boole  In  Stoclcs  All  Bfanlui  Uefl 

Open.   Book  Contalnltin:  Xbree 

Handretl  Orders,  •a.oo. 


In  response  to  inquines  from  School  Officers  for  a 
Book  of  convenient  size  containing  Blank  Orders 
upon  the  Treasurer — and  in  compliance  with 
their  request — we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank 
Orders  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt 
Book,  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Per- 
forated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  de- 
tached, at  the  following  rates: 

Books  Printed  to  Special  Order: 

With  Name  of  District  and  County,  and  other  Blanks,  in- 
cluding Name  of  Trcasurccr  if  desired,  printed  in  good  style, 
Book  Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  1^3.00. 

We  have  also  been  printingSpecial  Order  Books  for  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  and  (or  Koad  Commissioners,  in  Town- 
ships and  Schoul  Districts,  at  same  rate  and  in  same  form  as 
above,  w'th  changes  desired.     Address 

.T    P    MAflaalrAV    T.AnA«0«uki'    Pn 


Establfsl^ed  1855^ 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMRL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 


E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Princlfial. 


Spring  and  Summer  session  of  14  weeks  will  begis 
Monday,  March  29,  1897.  Fall  and  Winter  sessioa 
of  28  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  August  30,  1897. 
For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the  Prin- 


•ylTatiUi  District  RcirtMer 

ibushen' laus  ($450  by  exprcn  or  15.00 


M9-The 

will  be  ordered  at  Pul ,^^^       ,      .  r" 

by  mail),  to  any  School  Board   desiring  it,  and  renitliiv 
amount  nere  named  with  order  fi»r  the  book,    Addreu, 

J. 


Pppleto9'5  J^om^  l^eadip^  BooKs 


Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  IjL.  D., 

U.  S.  Commwimter  cfEducatUm. 


This  comprehensive  series  of  books  will  present  upon  a  symmetrical  plan  the  best 
available  literature  in  the  various  fields  of  human  learning,  selected  with  a  view  to 
the  needs  of  students  of  all  grades  in  supplementing  their  school  studies  and  for 
home  reading. 

It  IS  believed  that  this  project  will  fully  solve  the  long-standing   problem    as  to 
what  kind  of  reading  shall  be  furnished  to  the  young,  and  what  will  most  benefit 
them  intellectually  as  well  as  morally.     Each  volume  is  attractively  illustrated. 
The  following  are  now  ready: 

The  Story  of  the  Birds.    By  James  Newton  Baskett.    65  cts.  net. 

The  Plant  World.    By  Frank  Vincent.    60  cts.  net. 

The  Story  of  Oliver  Twist.    Eduei  by  Ella  B.  Kirk.    50  cts.  net. 

In  Brook  and  Bayou.    By  Clara  Kern  Bayliss.    60  cts.  net, 

Onrious  Homes  and  their  Tenants.    By  James  Carter  Beard.    65  cts.  net 

Omsoe's  Island.    By  F.  a.  Ober. 

Uncle  Sam's  Secrets.    By  o.  p.  Austin. 

Nature  Study  Readers,  5  ^ol*-    Ky  J-  w.  Troeger. 

The  Hall  of  Shells.    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy. 

In  preparation  for  early  publication. 

Uncle  Robert's  Geography.    6  vols.    By  F.  W.  Parker. 
News  from  the  Birds.    By  L.  s.  Keyser. 

These  books  will  be  found  especially  desirable  for  supplementary  reading. 
D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 


Standard  American  and  English  Brands  of 

SCHOOL  PENS 

SPENCERIAN 

College 


School 


PERRY  ^  CO. 


Samples  and  pricen  sent  to  teachers  on  application  if  the 
name  of  the  school  is  given. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
480  Broome  Street,     -     New  York,  N.  Y. 


HAHNEMANN 

lledical  College  and  Hospital, 

OP  CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  thiry-eighth  annual  course  of  lecture  in  this  institution 
^U  commence  September  14,  1897.  New  college  building,  ele- 
^^^ton^restaurant,  reading  rooms  and  laboratories  Everything 
nodern.  Experienced  tcwchcrs.  Equality  in  sex.  For  Lect- 
ure Card  and  Announcement  address  J.  li.  COBB,  M.  l>., 
aSii  CfKtage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago.  9-6 


^Xtuxury 


in  -writing  is  to  suit  pencij 
to  paper.  The  Dixon  pencils  are 
made  hard  for  rough  paper,  soft  for 
a  smooth  surface,  medium  for  gen- 
eral use.  Always  smooth — never 
brittle. 


Dixon's 


Pencils 


If  yonr  dealer  does  not  keep  them  Bend 

16c,  for  pencils  worth  doable  the  money. 

4o«.  IMzon  Craclble  Co.  Jeracj  City,  W.  4%^ 


UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES  Of  AMERICA. 

ReT.  L    D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  Xiaa^er. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;    Toronto ,  Canada;  New  Orleans,  La.; 

New    Vork,   N.    V.:      Waslunfjfon,  />.     C;    San 

Francisco,   Cal.;     Chicago,   III.;     St.    Louis. 

Mo.    and    Denver,    Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the  next 
few  months.     Addr<  s>  all  applications  to 
1-6  Union  Tfacjikks'  Aghncihs,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

65  5'i  Ave..  N.Y.     CO. 


Nothing:  so 
Satisfying: 


In  the  way  of  School  Readers 
has  ever  been  published  as 

SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES 

By  JAMES  BALDWIN 

This  is  true  whether  viewed  from  the  pedagogical 
the  literary  or  the  artistic  standpoint.  Entirely  new  it 
plan,  these  books  embody  the  latest  and  most  approvec 
theories  of  instruction,  presenting  many  original  feature 
unknown  to  other  series.  The  selections  throughout 
while  distinguished  by  superior  literary  quality,  are  sc 
judiciously  chosen  as  to  always  interest  pupils  and  mak( 
them  fond  of  reading.  No  other  books  of  ,the  kind 
have  been  so  profusely  illustrated  and  all  the  pictur© 
— colored  and  black  and  white — ^are  artistic,  helpful 
and  instructive. 

NOW  READY: 

School  Reading  by  Grades,  First  Year,  $  -^S 

•  School  Reading  by  Grades,  Second  Year,  .35    . 

School  Reading  by  Grades,  Third  Year,  .45 

The  Series  comprises  eight  books,  each  book  being  adapted  to 
the  work  of  a  single  school  year.  For  the  convenience  of  un- 
graded schools  the  eight  books  will  also  be  bound  in  five  volumes 
corresponding  to  the  ordinary  five  book  series  of  school  readers. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ISSUED  IMMEDIATELY 

Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.     Descriptive  circular  maild 
free  on  request.     Correspondence  with  reference  to  examination  and  intro- 
duction cordially  invited. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


OCTOBER,  1897. 


>>.*k>v'N>V^> 


/OKD.TO  pj^^— 
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m 
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B«  Goad   to   Live  Wttlif  At  Home  flind  in  the  S<;bDo)   Rgam  :  Soedc 
Thoiighit^  and  SniKgei^ioaf^— War-Cry  ftiid  W^tctiword^Good  Bdolu  «nd 
Good  P«opk— SiffFgcsliTc  IdesEs  :  OU!ierClm«s« — RhythiAlc  Be&(  ^n  Poetry 
—ludian  Com  ;  Wo&dtr  Lesson— Oood  Memory  Work, . /.  P.  AfcQuk^,  ifi 
EducAtioa  from  a  Publiiher^i  3tA  ad  paint';   Genera]  Loiwider^tion^— - 
RcliiLioi]  to  Ediicjiiionftl  Progrcw— Proper  Use  of  Teitx-Bookir— PArtiAsa- 
h\\ip,  Ccrst,  'L-OTnT.ictkion,  Adoption  and  Stipply,      .   .,.  Giitm^n  H  l^ker^  150 
Abraliofn   LinQoln :  Hi*  Rtitmivt  Memory^  Ew.      .    ,  F.  B.  Cari^emfrr,  158 
Autunan    Arbor    Dtty :    Plartmi;  Tre« — Briiitlik   Forest    Restomtiioo^A 
Word  alixnii  Forcitry— Eirth  a  PoicnttAl  F<>rv*t—fWmj  :   PUntlng  of  the 
Apple  "iVre—^ Autumn  Voices — To  rrictjcvd  GenUan — Tmr  PlAFitEng^    .    .  163 

Robert  Jeffery  ;  A  FHmout  C»ttaway, R^rt-tit  C*iiMty^  ijx 

Porm Alive  St tidiei  L   Poetry^  Grammaf »  t^n^iia^e,   ^    Mafihrxv  Afttotdft"^ 
Lincoln  »  Favonte  Poem,  .  «    ifo    W^hAt  Makes  the  Sky  piuc  ?    .    i;v 


Lincoln,  the  InnmortJil^  .    .    »   *    162 

Well   Spr^nE  of  Wisdotn,    .   ,   167 

Bible  Headings  ^'^i' Schooit^    *    171 

Compulaory  Attendance^   .   ,   ,  167 

PaDlic  Library  MoveinentSt  -   *  169 

Editorii,]  Departrnent :  Autucnn  Arbor  Djy:  f3ctober  9^-2 — fLdiiotiial 
V  T^i^nphi* — LibrJiy  LcgfiUtloh— Pcfitnylva-hia,  History— Amen dincnis 
[■>  ihc  Compul'ior^''  Law — Cnnimil  Beautifii I  Things  to  ^f«^lory — Teaclicn* 
f^cnfiDii  Fund  of  tljticinnati— New  Mtthod— li(?m«  from  RcporCi, 17B 


Iky  «J 

Education,  .  ,  tK  iV.  Z^itr/i,  1J7 
School  Appropriation,  .  .  «  «  *  177 
Mo»ic  Pftiier ;"  Somewhere/'  ,  18* 
Good  Mecnory  Work^  Etc^,  *  .  189 
Ltncotji  l^itcrvry  CoUectloo^ .  .  ao^ 


P.  McCASKEY. 
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Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

The  last  volume  contains  more  than  Six  Hundred  Pages.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  worth  all  it  costs  to  Teachers  or  School  Officers.  A  good 
thing  to  have  within  reach'  monthly  in  the  Family  and  School  Room, 
and  to  have  upon  the  shelf  for  occasional  reading  and  reference. 

There  is  always  Return  of  Value 

upon  the  Investment.  The  Forty-Sixth  Volume  of  The  l^ennsylvania  School 
Journal  began  with  July,  1897.  To  School  Boards  ordering  it  to  the  personal 
address  of  each  of  their  Teachers,  our  Special  Rate  is  $1.26.  The  School  Board 
of  Shenandoah  orders  it  for  fifty  Teachers ;  Braddock  'I'ownship  School  Board  for 
thirty  or  more  Teachers,  having  done  scfor  several  years.  Other  Boards  order  for ' 
a  smaller  number.  This  is  done  as  a  part  of  the  regular  School  Supplies.  It  shows, 
in  a  generous  way,  the  personal  interest  of  Directors  in  their  Teachers,  manifests  a 
desire  to  aid  them  in  becoming  better  Teachers,  and  makes  all  the  rest  of  the  money 
expended  upon  the  schools  pay  a  better  return  npon  the  investment.  There 
are  Directors  who  think  an  Educational  Journal  '*of  ivo  account/'  who  pare  school 
expenses  to  the  lowest  margin,  with  cheap  teachers  and  poor  schools,  and  think  thej 
deserve  credit  for  good  financial  management.  *'  There  is  that  scatteretb  and  yet 
increaseth,"  says  the  Bible,  '*  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but 
it  tendeth  to  poverty  " — poverty  of  mind  and  heart,  poverty  of  the  soul,  of  all  pov- 
erty the  worst !     The  children  ask  for  bread,  and  so  often  they  are  given  a  sfone  1 

One  Dollar  for  Trial  Subscription. 

The  current  (Forty-Sixth)  Volume,  twelve  numbers,  will  be  sent  on 
trial  Subscription  for  One  Dollar.  It  will  be  found  interesting  and 
suggestive,  from  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  matter  contained 
in  its  monthly  issues.     "Ideas,"  they  say,  "are  worth  a  dollar  each." 


"Merry  Christmas'' 

^  ^   is  Coming.    ^  ^ 

?1LL  you  soon  be  thinking  of  a  suitable 
Gift  for  a  Friend?  and  wfsh  to  make  it 
■[bW  ]   "Christmas  all  year  loner"  at  a 
W  V     cost  easily  within  your  means? 

Does  your  friend  sing,  and  enjoy  the  good 
old  Songs  and  Hymns?  Try  one  or  more 
numbers  of  **Thc  Franklin  'Square  Song 
Collection,"  or  the-  choice  Holiday  book, 
••Christmas  In  Song  and  Story." 

Or  is  it  good  things  in  Literature  you  want 
for  an  intelligent  friend,  young  or  old,  to 
whom  you  would  be  glad  to  give  some  book 
that  may  prove  a  treasure  of  life-long  interest 
and  value?  Try  **Tlie  Lincoln  Literary 
Collection."    See  contents  elsewhere. 

Or  is  your  friend  a  Teacher  who  cares  for 
more  than  machine  work  and  salary?  Try 
The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

Or  gift  to  a  School,  \  our  own  or  another? 
Try  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes. 

Dust=Proof  Inkstand. 

It  will  p>ay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  ihem  with  the 
"Dust  Proof."  Samples  of  this  inkstand  sent,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  ten  (lo)  cents.  Address  Dust- 
Prool  Ink -Stand  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HoUi^  OF  SoHo. 

There  is  sufficient  variety  in  the  Franklin 
Square  Song  Collection  to  please  singers 
of  every  grade,  from  the  simple  songs  ot 
the  nursery  to  those  requiring  culture  and 
practice.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which 
the  expenditure  of  fifty  cents  could  bring- 
more  pleasure  in  many  a  family  than  in. 
buying  this  publication  of  the  Harpers, 
\vhich  commends  itself  to  every  lover  of 
music. —  The  Housetwld.  ^       '^ 

It  is  such  a  book*  as  old  arid  young,  let- 
tered and  unlettered,  may  enjoy  at  almost 
auy  time.  From  it  tiic  children  will  pick 
up  the  songs  with  which  their  parents  are 
so  familiar,  and  keep  alive  the  old  songs 
we  so  dislike  to  forget. — Fretnont  Journal. 

Truly  no  more  useful  music  book  could 
be  had  for  the  low  price  of  fifty  cents  at 
which  this  is  furnished. — RaUigh  Farmer. 

Price,  50  cents  ;  Cloth,  |r.oo.  For  full  contents  of 
the  Several  Numbers,  with  Specimen  Pages  ot 
Soug3.  address       Hafiier  *  Brothan,  New  fork. 

It  is  no  Mistake 

for  any  one  to  hang  a  set  of  Tbe  LaACaSteT  BcllOOl  MOt- 
toes  on  the  walls  of  the  School-roon.  I1iey  ar«silent  teaichen. 
Thirty  Mottoes  and  Loni*s  Pni7«r,  by  ntail  $i.to.  Large  ihrpe. 
Elasy  to  read.     Address  J.  P.  McCasksy.  Laacsster.  Fk. 

JUST  THINK— Teaching  all  the 


^ 


"School  Boolgs  that  uoill  not  be  throiun  aside  U3hen  School  Days  are  ended."        • 

SoasT  Books  which  rive  both  words  and  music  in  good  large  type,  combining  in  harmonious  relations,  in  each  I 
mber.  two  hundrea  of  the  best  sacred  and  secular  songs  known  to  the  American  people  of  to-day.  It  is  safe 
n-edi<5t  that  they  will  have  an  immense  sale,  and  that  Harpers  Franklin  Square  Song  Colle<5iion  will  presently 
band  ^vhcrever  Harper's  Monthly,  HWkly.  Bazar,  and  i'ounj^  People  are  read— that  is  to  say,  everywhere.  Bc- 
se  of  this  book  there  will  be  better  and  more  wholesome  singing,  and  more  of  it,  in  American  homes  than  ever 
>re-  It  is  nnnsuallv  rich  in  sensible  words  and  good  music,  and  has  something  for  every  sort  of  taste,  and  every 
n|pc  of  mood,  and  ever>-  hour  in  life,  and  every  member  of  the  family.  The  b<x)k  will  have  glad  welcome  in  every 
ischold  where  there  is  a  Piano,  or  a  Cabinet  Organ,  or  where  there  are  voices  to  sing. — Literary  World,  Boston. 

2O0*400*600*800*10O0*1200*1400*1600 

■eioclies  tliat,  like  tlie  pipe  of  Pan,  die  out  inrltli  tlie  ears  Uiat  loTe 
Uiem  and  listen  for  tliem.«« 

[iRANKLiN  Square 
Song  Collection. 


ITos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8. 

Dnifoi'ni  is  ^izB  aqd  pPice,  aqd  in  VaPietg  &qd  (l|&ii&cteii  of  Content^. 

EACH   NUMBER  CONTAINS 

200  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 

For  Schools  and  HomeSi  Nursery  and  Fireside. 


The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  brinpp;  together,  at  a  price  within  reach  of 
all  desiring  it,  a  large  number  of  what  are  regarded  the  very  best  Songs  and  Hymns  in  the  lan- 
guage. Some  of  these  selecftions  are  comparatively  new,  while  others  are  very  old,  but,  like 
iriends  long  known,  they  are  prized  \\  the  more  for  being  old.  National  songs  are  here,  with 
brief  sketches  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written  ;  favorite  Nursery  Songs, 
Songs  for  the  Children,  and  Songs  for  the  School.  Here  are  also  Songs  of  Home  and  Songs  of 
Country,  Ballads  of  Sentiment  and  vSongs  of  the  Heart — songs  whose  every  line  is  instin<5l  with 
loyalty  to  home  ties  and  home  surroundings,  to  trusted  leader,  to  the  flag  that  symbolizes  nation- 
ality, or  to  one  beloved  chosen  from  all  the  world  beside.  Best  of  all  are  the 'Hymns — the  sad, 
sweet  hymns,  whose  melod}-  is  always  a  song-bird  in  the  heart,  or  the  grand  old' chorals  whose 
majestic  harmony  is  worthy  to  be  employed  in  the  worship  of  Deity.  While  it  is  not  necessary 
in  any  case  to  turn  the  lea'f  to  complete  any  Song  or  Hymn  found  in  these  books,  many  pages 
are  so  made  up  as  to  afford  space  for  numerous  Notes  and  Paragraphs  apj)ropriate  in  a  work  of 
this  kind, — the  space  thus  utilized  aggregating  from  Twenty-five  to  Thirty  Pages  of  reading 
uialter.  These  notes  are  a  distinctive  and  excellent  feature,  and  contribute  no  little  to  the  favor 
^'ith  which  the  Colleclion  is  regarded.  They  are  much  aj)proved  for  their  suggestiveness  as  well 
as  for  tUeirintrinsic  value,  many  thinking  them  alone  worth  the  price  at  which  the  l)ooks  are  sold. 

Bitch  Number  contains  a  Brief  but  Comprehensive  treatment  of  the  Elements  of 
^USlC,  so  presented  as  to  be  readily  taught — comprising  One  Hundred  points,  in  Eight  pages. 

TERMS   FOR    INTRODUCTION: 

Edition.  Betiill  Price.  Introduction.  Exehftnge. 

^os.l, 2,8,4,5,6,7,8,  Boards,  .   .  60  Cents.  50  Cents.  40  Cents. 

(184  pagei  Mck.)  Paper,..   .oO      •'  37       "  30      " 

Single  copies  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of 
Introdttraon  price.     Correspondence  regarding  introduclion  is  cordially  solicited.     Address, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  PnbUsliers, 

Franklin  Square,  Mew  York.  v(; 
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A  School  History 

Of  The  United  Statej 

By  John  Bach  McMaster,  Professor  of  American  History 
in  the  University   of  Pennsylvania 

PRICE  $1.00. 

This  book/just  published,  is  remarkrible  not  only  for  the  treatment 
the  subject  by  the  distingruished  historian,  John  Bach  McMaster,  a  tn 
ment  entirely  new  in  a  school  history — but  also  for  the  wonderful  poi 
of  condensation  which  it  exhibits ;  for  the  same  force  and  insight  which 
so  conspicuous  in  this  author's  larger  work ;  for  its  series  of  skillful,  vi 
comparisons,  graphically  exhibiting  the  phenomenal  progress  of  ourpeo 
since  Colonial  days;  for  its  elaborate  presentation  of  the  social,  indust. 
and  economic  development  of  the  country  and  its  effect  on  politi 
history;  for  the  masterly  style  which  makes  the  whole  story  oneofabso 
ing  interest;  for.its  impartial  treatment  of  important  political  and  so( 
questions.  A  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  excell 
maps,  colored  and  in  black  and  white,  and  the  significant,  helpful  charac 
of  thfe  numerous  fitiely  executed  illustrations  each  drawn  from  relial 
.hfetoric^Fsources  and  conveying  a  meaning  and  a  lesson  to  the  reader. 

KoMaiter's  Bcliool  Hlitory  of  the  United  Btatei  It  deeigned  for  use  la  graiBiiur  MhooU,  ft 
will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  addreee  on  receipt  of  price.  Oorretpondenoe  witli  reference  to 
examination  and  Introducuon  cordially  Invited. 


OTHER   NEW   BOOKS: 


fe 


Natural  Elementary  Geography.  By  Jacques 

W.  Redway " 60 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades : 

First  Year  .25;  Second  Year  .35;  Third  Year 
15;  Fourth  Year  .4;;  Fifth  Year  .45;  Sixth 
rear  .50;  Seventh  Year  .50. 
Eclectic  School  Readings- 
Latest  additions : 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe 50 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  our  Shy  Neigh- 
bors   50 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks 60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans 60 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People  .  .60 
Arabian  Nights.     Edited  by  M.  Clarke  .  .60 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy 60 

Schaeffer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools  ...  .35 
McCaskey's  Lincoln  Literary  Collection  .   .  i.oo 

Goho's  Pennsylvania  Reader       50 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader,  Asia  ...  .60 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan i.co 

.Patterson's  American  Word  Book 25 

Anderson's  Study  of  English  Words 40 


Holbrook's  'Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and 
Song 

Curtiss's  Semi- Vertical  Copy  Books,  Nos.  i 
to  6,  per  dozen  .  .  .  '. 

Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic 

Natural  Course  in  Music : 

Primer  and  ist  Reader,  each 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  each 

Fifth  Reader 

Natural  Advanced  Mu^c  Reader    ...  1 

Natural  Music  Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C, 

D,  E,  F  and  G,  each 4 

Betz's  Gems  of  School  Song 

Harrington's  Physics  for  Grammar  Schools  • 

Coolev^s  Student's  Manual  of  Physics  .  -  .  i 

Vergil's  Aeneid.  Text  Edition,  Books  I-XII . 

Vergil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics,  Text  Edition 

Merrill's  Fragments  of  Roman  Satire  ...» 

Mooney's  Latin  Grammar 

Pierson's  Greek  Prose  Compositlpn    .... 

Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit 

Frey tag's  Die  Joumalisten 

Syms's  Third  Year  in  French 1 


Nearly  all  of  the  books  mentioned  above  have  been  publUhed  in  tlie  last  two  minittB. 
Books  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prices.  Teaohen  aii4  sohool  ollloen  are 
cordially  Invited  to  correspond  with  us  on  all  matters  pertalnliiff  to  the  teleetton  and  fVP9l7 
of  school  books. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON  ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  OREOOK* 


NOVEMBER,   -ISP7. 


>«cy 


DEVOTEDtO 


SUffli^ 


S^TT^^ r  N.C.S CHAEFFER,  EDITOR.    ]^ 


r 


The  ScQpe  of  Ouir  Pubhc  Schgol  Syatcm^.  .    .    .   .    .    ../.  L-  ^^'i/tiim^. 

Train itjg  iti  Pnmary  Grpdcfl  :  CiuimbLivc   Power,  .  Surah.  Z.  Artto/d. 

The  Ctiild  or  Koowled^c  ;  Cenirt  of  E^ducationat  Syntm,    .  €.  S.  HatL 

The  Study  of  Latin;  Cununitie?  of  American  Philolosjical  Aaitociatroii^.  . 

Learn  lo  Labor  and  to  Wail:  Do  Not  Expect  Too  Much  from  Fiir>ils,  . 

School  Savings  BankB  :   fknnarny  and  |ndii.^try,.    ,    ^  W.  if^  SuMvaft. 

Reform  in  I^nKUah  SpelJing  :    The  Ten  Rul^ A  A  /^yod. 

The  Train!  rtij  of  Teach  era  i    TheiughES  for  Thinker^,  .   .  Frtderk  BurJk, 

Does  Gai"  OfTiet  the  Losi  ?    .   .       .    , /.  .S"   Kir^er. 

The  Reading  Taaie 196  ■  Short  Sermon*  for  Boys, ,  .   ,   * 

Thought  Problems,    .    ^    <    .   ,    ,  1^96     l^ands  of  Mercy  in  Schools,  ,    , 

Pkastdi:  Other  People au-j    Why  Study  Psycholouy  ?  .   .    . 

Pacta  about  Atcoholn, .  .    ,    .    .    .  vi.-pi->     Morality  m  Nature,.    .    .    ,    .    , 

What  Is  t:ducai]on? ^u-^     Office  of  Superintendent,    ,   .    . 

Sini^  the  Old   Songs,  ......  :!a^     The  liJeal  and  Meals,    .    ,    .    „    . 

Eftsence  of  Keaijing'.  .       .   .   ,    ,  r^ori  1  School  Room  Gamei,  .  ,    .   .    . 

What  God  Gives  a  Boy,  .   .    .    .  ^1:^  I  Plabtic  Childhood^  ,      ,    ,    ,    .    . 

Editorial  Department. — The  Untversiiy  of  f*i?ciri^yl¥i«]iL:i ;  AddrE^«i  of 
Prcjvd'-T  H^rn^Liii  — A  fiirihdiiv  Niinih«r^PernisvK"Htn;i  I  Kerman  Society  1 
Annual  Mcr.-Emij— "  TfioughL!*  f>jr  Arbor  fLy"  —  KlD'ihsh    LiteT-;iture,  Eic, 

Official  Department.— To  Scboril  LH*-ccLor'-':  biMnb^tionaf  Stiiitie  A|>pro- 
pri?it]on  iiiiiitfr  ilie  Ne*w  L^iw — Itfiti-i  from  R.cpcjrl>*  of  Supe?iifiteniienis,  ,  ^ 

Music  Pac:c:  '*  Home  nf  Uic '^onL".  .,...,..        .        ,.    .  ►    P^rfi^x 


J.  P,  McCASKEY. 
Lancaster,  pa. 


.VA.IVI.'P.-^'-^lTir 


^^ 


TTL  L  ^  \  \nsrsr<: 


-McTHi^  %Mmimm  wmrwrnmBiTT.'^ 


THOMAS  MESSINOER  DROWN,  LUD.,  President. 


''THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINQ  COURSES: 
L    IN  GENERAL  LITBBATUBE.    i.  Thb  Classical  Coursb.    a.  Thb  Latin-Scibntific  Coursb.    3.  Thb  Cpu» 

IN  SCIBNCK  AND  LbtTBRS. 

II.    IN  TECHNOLOQT.    x.  Thb  Course  in  Civil  Enginbkring.    9.  Thb  Coursb  in  Mechanical  Enginkkring. 
4.    Thb  Courses  in  Mimng  Engineering  and   Metallurgy.    5.    The  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering.    6.  Ti 
Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry.     7.  The  Course  in  Architecture. 

m.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  authoriiies  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  eventually 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  an  op{x»t 
nity  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  vdll  be  permiital 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  benior  yeai 
At  the  end  of  the  four  vears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  tec 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  degree  in  from  one 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  •! 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remaoBl 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  ofiers  a  means  for  acquiring  a  «i 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information^  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  P^ 


EOST EARNS  S.i 

<4r    MAKERS     » 

Syracuse,  n.' 


The  Siearns  Book-Holder  is  adjustable  in  height  for  eiihe"^ 
the  standing  or  sitting  position,  aud  is  very  sirong  and  service" 
able.  It  is  particularly  suitable  for  a  holiday  gift.  The  follow- 
ing letter  indicates  in  what  esteem  it  is  held  in  the  city  in  which 
it  IS  manufactured: 

Syracuse  University,  ™  -"^  \ 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  a,  1897.  | 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co., 

Gentlemen:  The  Book-Holder  needs  no  commendations 
from  me.  It  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  the  most  complete  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  1  have  seen.  Years  ago  1  was  at  considerable 
difiiculty  and  expense  in  obtaining  an  article  of  the  kind  that 
would  permit  me  to  sit  or  stand  at  my  reading.  You  will  be  a 
public  benefactor  in  sending  lorih  this  restful  device  for  reading 
and  convenient  support  for  the  private  family's  library — the 
unabridged  dictionary.  ^ 

Yours  truly,        JAMES  R.  DAY.  Chancellor. 

The  Stearns  Patent  Book-Holder,  nicely  crated  and 
packed,  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  transportation  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of  five  dollars. 


Standard  American  Brand. 


The  old  fcBable 

STEEL  PENS  .  .  . 

TmttatfH  by  many,  cxcctlfd  or  eqoakd 
by  none*  Sample  card,  26  different 
numbers,  for  all  ttyia  of  wri&ag,  wad 
port-paid  on  receipt  of  lo  cents. 

Ask  for  *'26^  caid. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CX>»^ 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  K.  Y. 


Established  1855. 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOO 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 

Spring  and  Summer  session  of  14  weeks  will  be 
Monday,  March  29, 1897.     Fall  and  Winter  sessioi 
28  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  August  30,  1897. 
catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the  Prinq 

DKION  TEACHERS^GESCi^lf  "AMERJ 

BeT.  L    D.  BAS8,  D.  D.,  Saiia^r. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.;   Toronto,  Canada;  New  Orl^antA 

New    York,  N.   V.:     Wathington,  D,     C:    iSl 

Francisco,  Cal.;    Chicago,  III.;    St.    LouU. 

Mo.   and    Denver,    Colorado. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  ih<| 

few  months.    Address  all  applicati»n«  to 

1-6  Union  Tkachkks'  Agsi«cibs,  Saltsburg,  I 


Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

The  last  volume  contains  more  than  Six  Hundred  Pages,  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  worth  all  it  costs  to  Teachers  or  School  Officers.  A  good 
thing  to  have  within  reach  monthly  in  the' Family  and  School  Room, 
and  to  have  upon  the  shelf  for  occasional  reading  and  reference. 

There  is  always  Return  of  Value 

npon  the  Inyestment.  The  Forty-Sixth  Volume  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  began  with  July,  1897.  To  School  Boards  ordering  it  to  the  personal 
address  of  each  of  their  Teachers,  our  Special  Rate  is  $1.26.  The  School  Board 
of  Shenandoah  orders  it  for  fifty  Teachers ;  Braddock  Township  School  Board  for 
thirty  or  more  Teachers,  having  done  so  for  several  years.  Other  Boards  order  for 
a  smaller  number.  This  is  done  as  a  part  of  the  regular  School  Supplies.  It  shows, 
in  a  generous  way,  the  personal  interest  of  Directors  in  their  Teachers,  manifests  a 
desire  to  aid  them  in  becoming  better  Teachers,  and  makes  all  the  rest  of  the  money 
expended  upon  the  schoob  pay  a  better  return  upon  the  investment.  There 
are  Directors  who  think  an  Educational  Journal  **of  no  account,"  who  pare  school 
expenses  to  the  lowest  margin,  with  cheap  teachers  and  poor  schools,  and  think  they 
deserve  credit  for  good  financial  management.  ''  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth,"  says  the  Bible,  "  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but 
it  tendeth  to  poverty  " — ^poverty  of  mind  and  heart,  poverty  of  the  soul,  of  all  pov- 
erty the  worst !     The  children  ask  for  bread,  and  so  often  they  are  given  a  stone  1 


MESSRS.  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of  educators,  and  of  all  purveyors  of  school 
literature,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  Sole  Authorized  Pub- 
lishers of  the  writings  of 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  James  Russell  Lowell, 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,       Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellovr. 

A  LL  editions  of  Hawthorne's  Little  Daifydowndilly,  The  Snow- 
£\^  Image,  Wonder-Book,  Grandfather's  Chair,  and  Twice-Told 
Tales ;  Longfellow's  Evangeline  ;  Whittier's  Songs  of  Labor ;  Low- 
ell's Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  ;  and  Emerson's  American  Scholar ;  or  of 
other  works  of  the  same  authors,  which  do  not  have  the  imprint  or 
authorization  of  Houi^^hton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  issued  without  the 
consent  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  children  and  heirs 
of  these  great  writers,  and  without  compensation  to  them. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  offers  the  choicest  writings  of 
these  eminent  American  authors  in  the  most  attractive  form,  with 
the  most  thorough  editorial  equipment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  and 
under  direct  business  arrangement  with  the  authors'  heirs. 

For  a  catalogue  giving  the  full  table  of  contents  of  each  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Series,  graded  reading  courses  in  use  in  twenty  re- 
presentative cities,  prices,  and  other  valuable  information,  address 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO  OFFICE,  BOSTON  OFFICE, 

jyS-jSS  fVabask  Avenue,  ^  Park  Street. 


NEfV  YORK  OFFICE, 

//  E.  lyth  Street. 


I  is  no  Mistake 

uiir  one  to  hang  a  set  of  Tile  Lancaster  School  Hot- 

B  on  ehewaUs  of  the  School-room.  They  are  silent  teachers. 
|.fy  Bif  ottoes  and  Lord*s  Prayer,  by  mail  |z.io.  Large  type. 
^  to    read.     Address  f .  P.  McCaskby.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

rUST  THXNK—Teaching  all  the  time. 


Du5t-Proof  Inkstand. 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  temper  to  throw  away  the 
old  wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  them  with  the 
**  Dust-Proof.*'  Samples  of  this  inkstand  sent,  post, 
paid,  on  receipt  of  ten  (10)  cents.  Address  Dnst- 
Prool  Ink-Stand  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LANGUAGES 

Ancient  and  Modern 

JUST  ISSUED: 

Greek  Prose  Composition 

By  Henry  Carr  Pearson,  A.  B.,  Harvard;  Shady  Side  Academy,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

PRICE  90  CENTS 

"  Pearson's  '  Greek  Prose  Composition'  seems  to  me  an  excellent  bool^  for  use  in  schools. 
I  would  especially  recommend,  for  vork  with  Xenophon  closed,  the  hundr^d'or  more  exercises 
in  Part  III.  These  are  expressed  in  idiomatic  English,  they  are  brief,  and  they  give  opportunity 
for  practice  in  writing  continuous  narrative.  Such  writing  the  author  encourages.  Secondly, 
I  like  the  lists  of  words  for  review  practice  distributed  through  the  bo<^.  f  hey  give  good  opu 
portunity  for  drill  in  forms,  and  convenient  material  for  new  exercises  to  be  made  by  the 
teacher.  Thirdly,  the  selection  of  points  for  grammatical  study  seems  tb  me  very  wisely  neade." 
— Charles  P.  Parker,  Instructor  in  hai-vard  University.  , 

Xenophon's  Cyropaedia 

Abridged  for  Schools.     By  C.  W.  Glkason,  A.  M.,  Roxbury  Latin  School. 

PRICE  $1.25 

An  abridged  edition  of  the  Cyropsedia  which  may  alternate  with,  or  in  some  cases  be  sub- 
stituted  for,  the  Anabasis.  Only  the  more  important  passages  have  been  included,  thus  shorten- 
ing the  work  nearly  one.half.  It  is  believed  that  the  publication  of  this  edition  wdl  make  the 
reading*of  Xenophon's  Cyrop»;dia  practicable  in  the  classes  of  teachers  who  have  heretofore 
thought  that  the^work  was  too  long. 

A  Brief  German  Graimnar 

With  Exercises.     By  Hjalmar    Edgren,   Ph.  D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Laurbngb 
FossLER,  A.  M.,  Universil/  of  Nebraska. 

PRICE  75  CENTS 

Designed  for  college  students  or  for  pupils  of  equivalent  training  in  academic  schools.  It 
aims  to  prepare  the  way  rapidly,  but  thi)rou^hly,  for  critical  reading  and  for  practice  in  writing 
and  speaking,  on  the  basis  of  a  systematic  knowle'^ge  of  the  essentials  of  German  grammar  and 
syntax,  and  the  elefnenis  of  a  German  vocabulary  rationally  acquired.  Besides  numerous  novel 
features  of  arrangement  and  meth  "d — features  which  are  logical  and  practical— of  special  im- 
portance is  the  introduction  of  German  Word  Formation  and  of  German-Bnglish  Sound 
Relations,  which  will  be  found  of  immediate  practical  benefit  to  students,  and  will  quicken  a 
desire  for  a  more  serious  study  of  German. 

OTHER  RECENT  SUCCESSFUL  TEXTS  m 
THE  CLASSIC  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Glea9on'&  Atherton's  First  Greek  Book,    i.oo  Riehl's  Die  Vierzehji  Nothelfer 30 

EKbert's  Latin  Inscriptions. 3.50  Ebner-Eschenbach's  Krambambuli, S5 

VerKil's      iEneid,    Text      Edition,      Books  Storm's  Immensee, «S 

-,     '■^"' -p  .....        ,'  W   '   '•'  '    t'   \    '^  Syms's  Third  Year  in  French i.ao 

^*T2in„  '^°^""     ""**     Qeorg.cs.    Text  Cremieux  and   Decourcelle's   L'Abbe  Con- 

i:.dttion, 25 

Merrill's  Fragments  of  Roman  Satire,  .  .   .      .75  ,,,  ■,":.•'   '  /  *      :;.•': ^ 

Keller's  First  Year  in  German, 1.00  Woodward's  Racine's  Iphigenie, 60 

Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit, 30  Nodier's  Le  Chien  de  Brisquet, 35 

Freytag's   Die  Journalisten, 35  Mairet's  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre, 35 

Books  Bent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prices.  *  Teachers  of  the  l&niruaget  are 
cordially  invitea  to  correspond  with  us  with  referenoe  to  examination 
and  Introduction. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK       CINCINNATI        CHICAGO       BOSTON       ATLANTA  J    PORTLAND,  :0REaON. 


DECEMBER.    1807. 
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McEtinj^s  with  American  Pocis— What  We  H;iv<?  Is  Not  VVhai  Wc  Arc 
—  J  he  Curfew    Ljw  — IVrSLUlallly    ui    llie    Tf^chcr — Kceb    tcJ    the    Divill^ 
Idcnil  -  Siilinril  I.LbirarLii^ — Alt  SS\xtchcs   art  CoinpAS^es^  Lrc.^    .        .    .    »    .3 
Little  Sir  Galahad  :    '  Hrtglit,  Heedless  Pupil  nf  M^nc,"  ,  A.  L.  hnKnak.  1 
Mi^tAkcH  iTi  Scbciot  Room  -.  ^iolden  Rule  Ali?ihcM:]<i.  .    .       1..  Lrvrrrfitoti .  1 
Three  GTeateai  Poetni   lUiitc,  Hhaks|>carc,  and  Gti:thc,  .  Philip  iahnjf,  5 

Good  Memory  Work  ,    .  : 

Growth  and  Duty:   AiHtlres*.  fiy  l■Il^hr^p  J,  L,  Spal>^ing,  . ^ 

Side  l^ighta  on  History  :  Some  Hooks  Go^pJ  m  Read,  .      vV/a^^y  Afariin.  n 

Schofj'l  Supervision, ^^^  '  A  Child  Born  "Short/^ : 

A  CalLege  tLducauon,.  .  .  ,  .  .  m  Fanny  Price's  Proverb,  h  .  .  ' 
Fighting  SchoolmBBier,  .  .  .  ,  :>^i''  Where  Plants  Ori((inated.  .  .  .  . 
Fraci  LDn*i  MaiJ^  PlcabBnt,  -^4^'     PoLiticis^snd   Biiucatlon,  h    ,    .    . '. 

The  Bravest  Deed,  ....  -'^i;     Detached  Lives,  .    .    .    .  ■: 

Evolution  of  the  Fann,.  .    ,    ,    ,  V4'>     Kducstion  for  the  Youn^,  ,    ,    .  ^ 

PurpOHt  oE  the  Recitation, .  ,    .  3;m     A    Hupelcss   Ca^e,  -, 

mackL^'s  Rules  uf  Conduct,  .  .  ^^^u  Receipt^  far  Long  Livings ,  ,  ,  :. 
Editcria]  Departrncnt.— "  Jiic  Dnnk  KoatI :"  I  Jit  F,iim'ii.i  i^H|gor  [*aw 
iif  I'erjije]!  ^ri  Nonvjy — lt'ul)l«i  Money  Wiisied  -Arbor  DuyiiL  Vork^ Don't 
Kill  ihe  Hirds  r  The  ilirds'  pL-lilir*ci  i^nii"  The  Hsln^' — renrlsyiVnniFi  (Ger- 
man SocietV.  German  E^odu^  to  Kri^laiiid  in  i7'J9^  Atldrtv^  tif  Weicume 
hy  F.  K.  MuTiiii,  trt|,— Iteinh  from  Kcjiurts  of  iiuticrinii^ndents  .  ,  .  ^  .  3 
Music  Phec:  "  Th^  Snow  liirir'    ....        .    .    ,    .    .  P.  C.   li'Luydweftft .  . 
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10  in  Advane*.    Ten  or  mor«  Copies,  $1.35.    Postage  Fi 


-McT£EB   l^BQieU   W£iI^BRSI^¥.3N> 


THOMAS  MESSINQER  pROWN,  LUD.,  President. 


THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOtLWINQ  COURSES: 

I.  IK  QBKBRAL  LITBRATURB.    x.  Thb  Classicai,  Coursb.    a.  The  LATiN-SciBMnric  Couksb«    3.  Thb  Coobsi 

IN  SCIBMCB  AND  LbtTBRS. 

II.  IN  TBCHNOLOOT.  i.  Thb  Coursb  in  Civil  Enginbkking.  a.  Thb  Couksb  in  Mbchanical  Encinkb&ing.  3, 
A,  Thb  Couhsbs  in  Mining  Enginbbring  and  Mbtallukgy.  5.  Thb  Coursb  in  Elbctrical  Encunbbring.  6.  Tni 
Coursb  in  Analytical  Chrmistry. 

ni.  COMBIliED  00UR8EB.  The  authoriiiett  of  the  University,  being  convinced-thait  many  men  who  desire  eventually  to 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  educaticMi  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  an  oppons* 
nity  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  pemined  lo 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  ot  the  Junior  and  ^»enio^  yean. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  coarse.  If  he  then  chooser  to  complete  ili«  iccli* 
nicai  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  lechniotl  decree  m  fron  one  to 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  miay  wtto 
.  may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  he  acquired  within  the  four  vears,  even  where  ihey  are  unable  to  resuinfer 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  ihem»elves  of  the  combined  conrs«>s,  it  oflers  a  means  for  acquiring  a  w«A> 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  In  the  future. 

For  further  informatioD.  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circul.irs  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SSCRSTARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVBRSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEH,  PA. 


The  Riverside  School  Library, 

50  Volumes,  bound  in  half  leather  at  50,  60,  and  70  cents, 

Containing  the  bast  literature  which  has  stood  the  test  of  the  world's  bast  judgment 

with  Portraits,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  the  necessary  Notes  and  Qiossarles. 

.  The  list  chosen  with  Ihe  advice  of  the  most  prominent  Educators  of  this  country 

A  Descriptive  Circular,  piving  the  table  of  contents  and  price  of  each  volume  of  the  Riverside  School 
Library,  will  be  sent  on  application, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston;    ii  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York; 

378-388  Wabash   Avenue,  Chicago.  j 


THE  ODELL 

Type  Writer. 

t^^ft  will  buy  the  ODELL  TYPE  WRITER  with  78  char- 
^^\J  acters  ;  warranted  to  do  as  good  work  ais  any  ma- 
chine made. 

It  combines  simplicity  with  durability,  speed  and  ease 
of  operation.  Wears  longer  without  cost  of  rrpalrs  than  any 
other  machine.  Has  no  ink  ribbon  to  bother  the  operator.  It 
is  neat,  substantial,  nickel-plated,  perfect,  and  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  type-writing.  Like  a  priming  pres«.  it  produces 
sharp,  clean,  legible  manuscripts.  Two  or  ten  Copies  can  be 
made  at  one  writing.  Any  intelligent  person  can  bccouie  an 
operator  in  two  days. 

Reliable  Agents  and  Salesmen  Wanted. 

For  Pamphlet  giving  Indorsement*^,  etc.,  address. 

ODELL  TYPE  WRITER  CO. 


858-864  Dearborn  8t., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


49-  The  Pennsylvania  District  Regrister 

will  be  ordered  at  Publishers'  rates  ($4.50  by  express  or  $5.00 
by  mail),  to  any  School  Board  desiring  it,  and  remitting 
amount  here  named  with  order  for  the  book.    Address. 

J.  Z*.  McCiLSKE'7.  Z^ancastor,  Pa. 


Established  1855. 


FIRST  PENxNSYLVANIA 

STRTE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 


E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 


Spring  nnt\  Summ-r  session  of  14  weeks  will  begi 
Monday.  March  28,  1898.  Fall  and  VVincer  s<->«siod4 
2S  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  AugUiit  31,  189S. 

Students  admitted  at  any  lime. 

Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  eaily. 

For    catalogue    and  full   particulars   address 
Principal. 


Dust- Proof  Inkstand. 

It  will  pay  in  money  and  tem|>er  to  throw  away 
old   wells  now  in  use,  and  replace  ihem    with 
**  Dust  Proof.'*     Samples  of  this  ink&tanci  sent.  p« 
paid,  on  receipt  of  ten  (10)  cents.     Aldress    DiU 
Prooi  liik-Slsiid  Oi>.,  Laiicaj<t«r»  Fa. 


Reliable  Clothing 


AT 


^I^ASONABhE  Friges. 

Every  wearer  of  Men's  Clothing  will  find 
it  profitable  to  look  at  our  stock  of  *' RELI- 
ABLE" Clothing  and  learn  prices.  None 
of  our  Clothing  marked  with  fancy  prices. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  give  a  dollar's  value 
for  every  dollar  we  receive. 

VERS  &  RATH FON 


Ko.   12    BAST    KING    STRBBT, 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


1898    New  Books  for  the  New  Year.    1898 


McMaster's  School  History  of  the  United  States 

By  John  Bach  McMaster,  Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    Profusely  illustrated.     Price,  |i.oo. 

Remarkable  for  its  wonderful  power  of  condensation,  force  and  insight;  its  fascinating  literary  style;  its 
unequaled  presentation  of  the  social,  political,  industrial  and  financial  history  of  the  American  people 
from  Colonial  days  to  the  present  time. 

"  McMaster's  School  History  of  the  United  States  is  not  only  an  admirable  literary  performance  :  it  it  also  a  workable  ten- 
book  whose  use  will  result  in  clear  comprehension  of  the  sequence  and  relative  importance  of  the  shifting;  scenes  of  our  hbtory. 
1  predict  that  it  will  meet  the  heartiest  welcome  from  teachers  that  has  ever  greeted  a  school  history.*' — Ckarlks  W.  Cols, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  V. 

School  Reading  by  Grades 

By  James  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  Harper's  Readers;  author  of  Old  Greek  Stories^ 

Old  Stories  of  the  East,  The  Book  Lover. 

The  unusual  freshness  and  charm  of  the  reading  matter,  the  copious  introduction  of  selections  of  gemkie 
literary  value,  the  gradation  and  general  pedagogical  excellence,  the  rare  beauty  of  the  numerous  colofcd 
plates  and  engr;ivings,  render  this  series  the  foremost  exponent  of  modern  methods  in  teaching  readiuf. 
Eight  books,  one  for  each  year :  First  Year,  25c. ;  Second  Year,  35c. ;  Third  Year,  45c. ;  Fourth  Year, 
45c. ;  Fifth  Year,  45c. ;  Sixth  Year,  50c. ;  Seventh  Year,  50c.;  Eighth  Year,  50c.  For  the  convenieoce 
of  ungraded  schools  the  first  seven  books  will  also  be  bound  in  five  volumes,  as  follows:  First  Year,  25c.; 
Second  Year,  35c. ;  Third  Year,  45c.;  Combined  Fourth  and  Fifth  Years,  ^oc.;  Combined  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Yea-s.  80c. 

*' The  public  is  to  be  congratulated  on  receiving  from  your  press  BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL  READING  BV  GRADS& 
In  Mechanical  execution,  illustrations,  gradation,  and  literary  merit,  this  series  of  readers  wait  considered  the  best  adapced  to  tk« 
needs  of  our  public  schooU.  We  have  adopted  Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades  for  use  in  the  public  schools  ot  finffah>." 
Hbnky  p.  Emerson,  Supt.  ol  Schools,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Eclectic  School  Readings 

A  collection  of  supplementary  reaoing  in  classic  tales  and  folk  lore,  history,  and  nature  study,  prepared  by 
the  most  skilful  writers  for  the  young.  Profusely  illustrated  with  original  drawings  and  reproductions  of 
famous  works  of  art.     Fifteen  volumes  now  ready.     Send  for  catalogue. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography 

By  Jacques  W.  Red  way,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations.     Price, 
60  cents. 

The  hrst  real  embodiment  of  the  new  methods  in  geography.  Simple,  inductive,  natural  treatment.  The 
study  of  man  in  his  geographic,  industrial,  and  commercial  relations.  Maps  of  corresponding  divisions  on 
same  scale,  facilitating  comparison  of  areas.  Topical  outlines  for  language  work.  Constant  exercises  in 
correlation  and  comparison. 

Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  says  of  the  Natural  Elemeotary  G«og- 
raph  ' :  "  School  Geography  should  treat  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  .  .  I  congratulate  you  that  you  haV<e  oombtiied 
these  topics  in  a  proper  manner,  and  on  a  plan  well  adapted  for  use  in  school  grades  in  which  the  book  is  10  be  used." 

Natural  Course  in  flusic 

By  Frederic  H.  Ripley  and  Thomas  Tapper. 

Simplest  and  best.  Every  indication  points  to  this  series  a«  the  coming  standard  of  music  instruction  in 
American  schools.  The  plan  is  similar  to  graded  course  of  literary  readers.  Each  step  tends  to  coltivate 
the  power  to  do  and  develops  independent  power  in  the  pupil.  Many  helpful  and  novel  devices  for  teachers. 
Musical  and  literary  selections  of  the  highest  quality.  The  Course  comprises  Primer  and  First  Reader, 
each  30c.;  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Readers,  each  35c.;  Fifth  Reader,  50c. ;  Advanced  Reader,  $1.00; 
Charts,  Series  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  each  ^4.00. 

Patterson's  American  Word  Book 

price,  25  cents.  A  thoroughly  modern  speller,  codrdinating  orthography,  punctuation,  pronuncattOB, 
definition,  language  work,  synonyms,  etc. 

Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic 

Price  35  cents.    The  latest  addition  to  Dr.  Milne's  well-known  successful  series  of  mathematical  text  books» 
*'  1  would  be  glad  to  have  every  boy  who  comes  to  us,  have  before  coming,  a  thorough  drill  iia  this  excellent  little  bo<^'* 
— J.  G.  EbTiLL,  The  Holchkis!.  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Other  Important  New  Books 

Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition $  .90  Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader,  Asia to 

Gleason's  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia i.as  McCaskey's  Lincoln  Literary  Collection 1.00 

Merrill's  Fragments  of  Roman  Satire 75  White's  Oral  Arithmetic         |iS 

Edgren  and  Fossler's  Brief  German  Grammar  .  .  .      .75  Bailey's  Comprehensive  Arithmetic 65 

Cremieux  and  Decourcelle's  L'Abbe  Constantin    .      .35  Holbrook's 'Round  the  Year  in  Msrth  and  Soeg  .   .      .60 

Betz's  Gems  of  School  Song  70  Walton  and  Brumbaugh's  Stories  of  Pennsylvania    .60 

Curtiss's  Semi-Vertical  Copy  Books,  6  numbers,  Goho's  Pennsylvania  Reader,  Historical  and 

per  dozen   ...  96  Patriotic SO 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan 1.00  Howell's  (W.  D.)  Stories  of  Ohio .60 

SchaefTer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools       35  Tomlins*  Christmas  Carole,  Ancient  and  Modern  .     .10 

The  American  Book  Company  publishes  the  largest  number  of  the  best  boolu  in  all  brmaohM, 
adapted  to  every  grade  of  public  and  private  Schools.  Academies,  Normal  Bohooli,  Blfh  Schools. 
and  Colleges.  New  books  to  meet  new  demands  in  every  department  conitatitly  lMii«a.  Larf  Mt 
list  from  which  to  make  selections.  Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  Of  ptiooi.  Cataiofaos.  cir- 
culars, and  Bulletin  of  New  Books  on  request.    Correspondence  cordially  iBTltod. 

AMERICAJSf  BOOK  COMPANY 

Rjcu/  vrkDW  r'iMr'iMMATi  cw\r k.{\i\  nr\cxrkiu  ati  Aiunra  nno'Tf  AMn    ADR. 


FEBRUARY,  1898. 


1^ 


■^ 


j;Bfg^r~N.C.SCH\EFFER.EDITOHr]|g 


The  Better  Way   -Manuiil  Training  in  Philadelpljia-Re;.din^,  Vas:.    325 
A   New   Profetaion  :    I  he  Hiiptrvi-,M.i[i  (j|  S^jh^-'ls,    .  Charon  J-    Th^viH^   320 

A.  School  nf  the  Golden  Ape, Mary  A    Lut^f^ttrv.  y^^ 

The  Law  of  Habit :    Domi;  ThjiNg-^  Aiiinrn^iJLi^Jly,  .    .    ,  ,1/,  T.  IV^iimitn,  ijs 

The  Slauifhter  of  Birds  :    Ki>r   l^oNd.T!   MiElincry  Trade j;;7 

KducEttion  atid  ttif?  Higher  Life  :  Ideals /.  L,  Sf^a/Jtrt^.  I'^-j 

The  Suptr vision  of  Schools K fi^nry  Sahft.  ^^^ 

Good    Memory    Work:    No.    1  IT.— Inirfulnciory  RematL^— Tft-day  and 

To-rimrrov*'      Las  C.th:i»  [  > I v^ u .i d I ti t;  fmin  ULUtlit— 1|  Ctiilc   \\\n:it\   ihe    Mii,l- 

nighi  LIcAr— La^lim  on   the  LiH.uniii'j;  Ear   of  Ni,::ht— I'-jIni   J— There '>  Ji 

Sfinj/  in  iJrc  Air -l»rlghic-.(  ^ind  Ki^Ht— Ir'*.iJni   Vlll   -  Ihc  CluisipK.  Year - 

LffHid.  Kin'3lv  IrtEht  — rhGii  WJt  Ntrv*?r  tiro*  Old— My^lery  of  Life  145 

The  Uae  of  Education;     '   Ihe  Life  i-   More  t}nti  n^ltai  "  ..-^i 

The  Old  FaBhioncd  Teacher,  .    .    ,       .  .... 

Tndistmct  Uiterance  .   ^cr*ioiiil  C^rt.-  .md  W.it  Jifntn 

Miriam  L  ''  Slic  Lr.i il<^  -n,  if  Li-itemnk;  tu  ArtgcU,"  .    ,    ,    ^.Ji^xtHttii  ffitntUvi  y-\ 
-  WeerRO   W^eergenee^ie   "   P^ogli^N    Krymola^v,      ^fVf.  //.tn/rv  Smtf'^,   i?.* 

Graduate  oJ    the  St;ite  Traininjf  School ^    ,  Gract^Jokaftm.f^^ 

Editorial    DcpBrtmem.— JiLrcLt-r^   L'onvciulnri^PrDKr.HPirne  of  Chnttu- 
ric».i.^.j  Meemn;    -L.;;ht  an. I  I  Kitknei^  :    lii^Ure^  l.'^inlra'^tiril— lii^thtif^Spnld- 
irii;  ^  lj.tc*1  Hook  — Lonip.trjKtiM  (»(  U^'vcrnrriFtits  — Sipnie   }^lcii«;tiit   Wordd 
— (.'crtilu.\iteji  t.t  L^Ucgc  ( <r;iduvitfs-    Itirm*  fmjii  Rtinirlh    . 
M  JKJC  Pa^e:  ^' Touch  Noi  liie  Lup,"  ,   .    .    . 
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IT^IT.T^T.T. 


J.  P.  McGASKEV. 
Lancaster.  Pa. 


-^Tmm  iMMtc^m  wifiTBiiszxir.}N 


THOMAS  MESSINOER  DROWN,  LU  D.,  Presideiit. 


THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS   THE  FOLLWINO  COURSES: 

I.  IN  OENERAL  UTERATURB.  i.  Thb  Classical  Course,  a.  The  Latin-Scibmtific  Couksb.  3.  Tmb  Cooi^ 
IN  Science  and  Lbttrrs. 

n.  IN  TEOHNOLOOT.  1.  The  Course  in  Civil  Enginbrring.  a.  The  Course  in  Mechanical  ENciitnsiNC.  j 
A.  The  Courses  in  Mimng  Engineering  avv  Metallurgy.  5.  The  Course  in  Elbctrical  Enginbvrimg.  &.  Tb 
Course  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

m.  COMBINED  COUBSES.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  eveBtmllft 
^tudy  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  soch  persons  aa  OfpctH 
nity  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permiueAl 
suTCtitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  :»enior  jtmi 
At  the  end  of  the  four  vears  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  tal 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  decree  in  from  one  i 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  «t 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remaisfii 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  offers  a  means  for  acquiring  a  w4 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

TBX  SECKEXASY  OF  LEHIGH  mnVERSITY,  SOUTH  BBTHLTCmnt,  Pi 

TWO  SCHOOL  B00K5  BY  JOHN  FISKE. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

CONSIDERED  WITH  SOME  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  ORIGIN. 

.      By  JOHN  FISKE. 

With  questions  on  the  Text  by  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  formly  Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School  Mt 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Biographical  Notes  by  Mr.  B'isKE.  In  one  volumn.  Crown  8vo.  3S0  pages. 
1 1. 00  net. 

"  The  practical  applicaiif  n  cf  ihe  whcle  to  the  duties  of  good  citizenship  ....  make  it  an  ideal  text-book  for  our  Public 
Schools."— Wm.  DrW.  Hydb,  Prcsidei-t  ot  Buwdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 


A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 

By  JOHN  FISKE. 

With  Topical  Analysis,  Suggestive  Questions  and  Directions  for  Teachers,  by  Hon.  Frank  A.  HiLi. 
With  200  illustrations  (including  maps,  not  colored).  5  fuU.page  colored  maps  and  2  double-page  colored 
maps.     Half  leather,  495  pages.     $i  00  net. 

We  have  been  using  Fiske's  History  of  the  Unitcd'Siates  ever  since  its  publication,  with  great  benefit  to  the  pupils  and  satisftc- 
tion  to  the  teachers.  In  the  making  of  ihe  book  the  author  has  evidently  availed  himself  ol  many  Taluable  original  dotuo:enl«.  to 
the  great  improvement  of  the  work.  The  questions,  the  topical  tables  and  the  bibliography  of  the  book,  are  valuable  quaUHa- 
tions  We  find  the  book,  furthermore,  to  be  the  best  possible  prelude  to  the  use  of  the  author's  work  on  Civil  Governmeat,— John 
S.  Irwin,  Supi.  of  Schools,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Descriptive  circulais  of  both  books,  giving  sample  pages  and  letters  of  recommendation  from  prominent 
educators  who  have  used  the  books,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application.  ' 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY,  i 

4  Park  Street,  Boston;    ii  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York;  ! 

378-388  Wabash   Avenue,  Chicago. 


The  School  Journal  for  School  Directors. 

From  Last  Annual  Report  of  Co.  Sup't  R.  M.  McNeal,  Dauphin  County,  Pa. 

Too  many  Directors  are  ignorant  of  their  official  duties  and  obligations  and  are  nnvilling  to  make  an  eflfort 
to  learn  them.  A  law  was  passed  several  years  ago  giving  School  Directors  the  right  to  subscribe  for  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district.  The  official  department  of  Th« 
Journal  contains  all  new  school  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature,  the  rulings  and  decisions  of  the  Sapennteod- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  directions  to  members  of  the  School  Boards  concerning  their  oflScial  duties  and 
information  on  many  school  matters  with  which  Directors  should  be  familiar.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
put  this  valuable  aid  in  the  hands  of  Directors  without  expense  to  themselves,  so  that  they  might  be  the  better  ^ 
qualified  to  preform  their  duties  and  render  efficient  service  to  the  schools  under  their  control;  and  yet  msj/  ' 
Directors  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opj)oriumty  thus  afforded.  Every  School  Director  in  the  State  ougw 
to  be  a  reader  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


THE 


CYR   READERS 

Noiv  Ready! 

The  CbiIdr?D's  Foiirib  .Reader 

By  ELLEN    M.  CYR. 
Cloth.     388  Pages,     Fully  Illustrated.     For  Introduction,  60  Cts. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  FOURTH  READER  has  been  prepared  on  the  same  lines  as  ihe  Second  and  Third 
Readers.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  previous  Readers  of  makin)r  boys  and  girls  acquainted  with  a  few  of 
our  great  aalhors  is  continued  in  this  book.  Sketches  of  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Scott,  Tennyson,  and  Irving 
dre  introduced,  amply  illustrated  with  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  homes  of  these  authors.  Choice  selections 
havi.-  also  been  made  from  the  good  writers,  like  Bayard  Taylor,  Mrs.  Spofford,  Eugene  Field,  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page,  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  C.  D.  Warner,  Mrs.  Ewing,  and  other  authors  whose 
wr^Eings  are  especially  interesting  and  instructive  to  pupils  of  Fourth  Reader  grade.  The  book  is  fully  illus- 
tr^itcd  Pr-lih  vignette  portraits  of  Qie  authors  chosen,  besides  many  original  illu&trations  based  upon  the  text  and 
designed  especially  for  this  book. 


Descriptive  circulars  of  the  Cyr  I^eaders  sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 
Correspondence  cordially  invited. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


Atlanta. 


Dallas. 


Established  1855. 


FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA 

STRTE  NORMRL  SCHOOL 

MILLERSVILLE,  PA. 

E.  ORAM  LYTE,  Principal. 


Spring  and  Summer  session  of  14  weeks  will  begin 
Monday,  March  28, 1 898.  Fall  and  Winter  sesaon  of 
2S  weeks  will  begin  Monday,  August  31, 1898. 

Students  admitted  at  any  time. 

Applicatiou  for  rooms  should  be  made  early. 

For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address  the 
Principal. 

n/!RY/IRD  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

For  descriptive  pamphlet  apply  to» 

M.  OHAMBERIiAIN, 
&-2  Oambridfire,  Mass. 


Standard  American  Brand* 

J<       Established  186a       «^ 


The  old  feliable 

STEEL  PENS  .  .  . 

Imitated  by  many,  excelled  or  eqtfakd 
by  none*  Sample  card,  36  different 
numbers,  for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Ask  for  «26''  card, 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO^ 

450  Broome  5t.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


It  is  no  Mistake 

for  any  one  to  hang  a  set  of  Tlie  Lancaster  SobOOl  HOt- 
toes  on  the  walls  of  the  Schoolroom.  They  are  silent  teachers. 
Thirty  Mottoes  and  Lord's  Prayer,  by  mail  ^1.10.  Large  ^pe. 
Easy  to  read.      Address  T.  P.  McCaskby.  Lancaster,  Fa, 

JUST  THINK— Teaching  all  the  time. 


LEADING   NEW  BOOKS 


McMASTER'S   SCHOOL    HISTORY   OF   THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

By  John  Bach  McMaster,  Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of 
.  Pennsylvania.     With  Maps  and  profuse  Illustrations,     f  i.oo. 
Fascinating  in  style.     An  unequaled  account  of  the  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical history  of  the  American  people. 

"  It  is  the  best  school  history  published.  I  have  read  it  through.  It  is  simply  grand  to  have  a 
text  book  wrirten  by  a  scholar  like  McMaster/'    R.  H.  HoLBROOK,  State  Normal  School,  Clarion,  Pl 

NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  QEOQRAPHY. 

By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.     60  cents. 

A  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.     Inductive,  natural  treatment.     Fre* 

quent  reviews  and   exercises  in   comparisons.     Correlations  with  language  work, 

history,  etc. 

<*  I  have  «ent  the  Natural  Elementary  Geography  to  some  of  our  best  teachers  for  examinatioo, 
and  their  verdict  universally  is  <  good,  good,  splendid.'  It  reaches  the  pupil  at  the  very  point  of  hit 
own  unconscious  observation,  and  so  secures  his  personal  interest  at  the  very  start."  Siuperintendeat 
H.  C.  MissiMER,  Erie,  Pa. 

STORIES  OF  PENNYSLVANIA. 

By  Joseph  S.  Walton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  the  State  Normal  School,  West  Chcs-  ; 
ter.  Pa. ;  and  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.     Illustrated.     60  cents. 

Of  this  book,  Hon.  Henrf  Houck,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Pablic  Instmction  says:  '^I 
have  carefally  read  *  Stories  of  Pennsylvania,'  and  am  so  highly  pleased  with  it  that  if  I  had  the  power 
I  would  place  a  copy  in  every  home,  in  every  school,  and  in  every  library  in  the  State." 


OTHER  ATTRACTIVE  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  READER: 

Historical  and  Patriotic.  By  Stephen  O. 
Goho,  Late  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Milton,  Pa.     Illustrated,  50  cents. 

THE  LINOOLN  UTERAR7  COLLEC- 
TION. By  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Editor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.    |i.go. 

BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl- 
'vania.     35  cents. 


APPLIED  PHTSIOLOOT-Advanced 
Orade.  By  Frank  Overton,  M.  D.,  Late 
Surgeon  to  the  City  Hospital,  New  York. 
An  entirely  new  work,  based  on  original 
and  extended  researches.     80  cents. 

TODD'S  NEW  ASTRONOHT.  Latest 
results  of  reseaich.  Extensive  use  oi 
laboratory  methods.     I1.30. 

CLARK'S  LABORATORY  MANUAL 
IN  PRACTICAL  BOTANT.  Centn^. 
aim,  a  study  of  the  lite  histories  of  plants,  t 
96  cents.  i 


Largest  number  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest  prices.  New 
l)ooks  constantly  issued  to  meet  new  demands  in  every  department, 
adapted  to  every  grade  of  public  and  private  schools.  Prices,  cir* 
culars,  specimen  pages  and  special  information  on  request.  Corre- 
spondence cordially  invited. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
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Some  Popular  Miiconccpliom  of  the  KindErgarten,  .4.  iV.  iVtit'iamj,  417 

Tht  Public  Librmry  in  PennBylviaia, -    .   .  U'  .^-  li'^ftztl,  ^74, 

Tendency  of  College  Life:  Ad  vice  ioSiudetitA,   ,  David  Sia^r  Tcrdan^^^i 

The  True  Teacher  a  Queen  :   Power  of  l^ffrsorvpiliiy .   .    *   .   f»5 

v/onder  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal;  Told  in  Fjimitiar  Ijnau^ge,      .    ,   .   436 
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lachool  Hygietic,  Veimlatiorj.  Healing.  Eic  ,  .    ,  John  Prkr  Jacksom,  479 
The  Panama  Canal ;  "  Wjjl  be  an  Atcomplishcij  F*ci  within  Ten  Years."'  434 
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The  Cost  of  a  Dinner:  Sisegeiiioti  for  ihc  Bthool  Room,     .   .   *   .   *       .   4J7 
Three  loterviei^i  with  Fate;  "Thoy  Necdsi  a  ChjinBc/'  i   .   -  .  437 

The  American  I  dealin  Education,       jl/uf^y  jF,  iiV^t-zji,  4j6 

Good  Memory  Work:  No.  V^  — Experience  and  SunKC^Einn—Abiu  Hen 
Adhcni— Beiiuty  of  the   Llo^d*— Procra^tmaipon— WjihinjEton— Firiieih 
hirihdiiy  g1  Ag^sMi-Our  Dmy  lo  Repubiic— Spring— Litwjiy  and  Union 
— '* 'J'hc  Sinrrny  ^larcK"  —  Kulntjy  an  (.l^rficld.  .    ,    .    ■,       .......    ^    44» 

The  Observance  ot  Arbor  Day.  ,    .       .......  A  ^,  H'd/Zur.  ^r,.^*^ 

Francess  £  Willard:    I'nlniic  lo  her  Mcmury,  ......  ^K  /r,  Air^if ,  4So 

Ckmld  Traininff  in  the  Kinderg^arten.  .   .......   .  Jnna  H.  f^ali^  ^s^ 

E^duorial  Departmentp— ■^rhor  Uiiy  P  rod  am  at  >cin  by  Governor  Ksatit^gs 
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J.  p.  Mc  CAS  KEY 
Lancaster,  pa. 
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THOMAS  MBSSINGBR  DROWN,  LUD.,  President. 


3.  Tmk  Cch:«| 


THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS   THE  FOLLWINO  COURSES: 

I.  IN  OENERAL  LITERATUBB.    i.  Thb  Classical  Coursb.    3.  Tub  LATiN-SciBwnFic  Coursb. 

IN  SCIBNCB  AND  LbTTKRS. 

II.  IN  TECHNOLOQT.    i.  Thb  Course  in  Civil  Enginbkring.    a.  Thb  Couksb  in  Mbchanical  Emcinkbkisc 

A.      IhB  COUKSRS  IN  MiMNG    F.NGINRBRING  AND    MbTALLURGV.      5.     Thb    CoURSB    IN    ELBCnilCAL    £nGINBBK1NG.      6      It 

C0UKS8  IN  Analytical  Chemistry. 

III.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  authoriiie«  of  the  Univenity,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  desire  ev-entuairrj 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  an  apfion 
city  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  doso,  will  be  pcrmmedi 
stibivtitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  Uculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  yori 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  ta 
nical  course  in  which  ine  substituted  studies  belong*  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  decree  in  from  oacl 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  ▼alua.bie  to  majBy-  wh 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years/ even  where  they  are  unable  to  remami 
the  fiill  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  ofiers  a  means  for  acquiring  a  w4 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  further  information,  lor  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THE  SECRETAHY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSIXY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHKM «  ^ 


NOW  READY. 

Vo/.  XXXVII. — International  Education  Series. 


PSYCHOLOGIC   FOUNDATIONS 


OF  EDUCATION; 

AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SHOW  THE  GENESIS  OF 
THE   HIGHER   FACULTIES    OF    THE   MIND. 

By  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.; 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 


12mo.  Cloth. 


Price,  $1.50. 


A  BOOK  by  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  International  Education  Series  on  so  important  a  subject  as  tfai 
title  of  this  volume  indicates  has.  fince  its  announcement  a  year  ago,  been  awaited  with  great  interest  b; 
educators  everywhere,  and  its  appeaiance  is  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  pedagogical  literature.  Tht 
work  is  not  simply  an  inventory  of  the  mental  faculties  as  many  psychologies  are,  bat  is  an  attempt  to  &..«!« 
the  psychological  foundation  of  the  more  important  educati-  nal  factors  in  civilly  ition  and  its  schools,  and  i 
is  treated  in  the  masterly  style  of  which  the  philosophical  mind  of  its  author  is  capable.  Dr.  Harris  ha 
shown,  what  no  other  wnter  has  in  so  clear  and  practical  a  manner,  the  true  relations  of  psychology  (o  tb( 
education  of  youth.  He  presents  a  psychology  that  shows  how  all  the  activities  of  life,  social  or  othermsc 
react  on  the  child  and  the  man  to  develop  them.  He  shows  the  educative  influences,  not  only  of  school  worl 
but  of  the  family,  industrial  occupations,  of  play  and  work,  of  state,  church,  and  of  all  national  life.  Hii 
book  is  a  masterpiece  of  psychologic  and  pedagogical  literature. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  Pubusers, 


NEW  YORK, 


BOSTON, 


CHICAGO. 


The  School  Journal  for  School  Directors. 

From  Last  Annual  Report  of  Co.  Sup't  R.  M.  McNeal,  Dauphin  County,  Pa. 

Too  many  Directors  are  ignorant  of  their  official  duties  and  obligations  and  are  uni^illing  to  make  an  effort 
to  learn  them.  A  law  was  pas^ed  several  years  ago  giving  School  Directors  the  right  to  subscribe  for  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district.  The  official  department  of  The 
Journal  contains  all  new  school  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature,  the  rulings  and  decisions  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  dirtctions  to  members  of  the  School  Boards  concerning  their  official  duties  and 
inform'ilion  on  many  school  matters  with  which  Directors  should  be  familiar.  Ibe  purpose  of  the  law  was  to 
put  this  valuable  aid  in  the  hands  of  Directors  without  expense  to  themselves,  so  that  they  might  be  the  better 
qualified  to  preform  their  duties  and  render  efficient  service  to  the  schools  under  their  control;  and  yet  many 
Directors  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  Every  School  Director  in  the  Slate  ought 
to  be  a  reader  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


THE  WARNER  LIBRARY  COMPLETED  THIS  MONTfl. 

The  Special  Introductory  J'riee  To  lie  ImmftHately  Advanced, 


A  FTER  Tfort  than  two  years  of  constant  labor, 
"  the  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature, 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  is  nearly  finished.  Its  completion  will  be 
a  distinct  literary  event.  The  special  introductory 
price  under  the  arrangemeet  made  by  Harper's 
Weekly  Club  will  positively  be  withdrawn  when 
the  last  volumes  (which  are  now  on  the  press)  are 
Issued. 

Readers  will  do  well  to  make  note  of  this  fact, 
since  by  joining  the  Club  now  they  will  obtain  the 
work  at  nearly  one-half  the  price  at  which  it  will 
hereafter  be  sold.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  advis- 
ing our  readers  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. We  believe  the  Warner  Library  is  a  work 
of  such  extraordinary  character  that  it  will  sooner 
or  later  find  its  way  into  every  home  of  culture  and 


refinement.  The  fact  that  such  a  marvelous  sur- 
vey of  the  literature  of  the  world,  with  the  exposi- 
tion and  criticism  of  the  foremost  living  men  of  let- 
ters, can  be  had  for  a  sum  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
simplest  collection  of  single  volumes,  makes  this 
a  work  which  from  the  mere  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy no  lover  of  books  can  afford  to  be  without. 

The  Library  is  not  only  an  immense  saving  of 
time  and  study,  but  of  money  as  well.  A  postal 
card  sent  to  the  Harper's  Weekly  Club,  qi  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  will  secure  full  particulars  re- 
garding the  favorable  terms  upon  which  it  is  now 
being  offered  to  Club  members.  We  believe  there 
are  few  of  our  readers  who  will  not  feel  we  have 
done  them  a  special  service  in  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  monumental  work,  and  giving  timely 
notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  low  Club  price. 
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Leading  New  Books  I 


i 


McMASTER'S   SCHOOL    HISTORY    OF   THE    UNITED 
STATES. 


^ 


By  John  Bach  McMaster,  Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  i 

^  Pennsylvania.     With  Maps  and  profuse  Illustrations.     |i.oo.  ^ 

^  An  unequaled   account  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  history  of   the  f^ 

^  American  people.     Fascinating  in  style.  m 

^  "It  is  the  best  school  history  published.     I  have  read  it  through.     It  is  simply  grand  to  have  a  ^ 

^   text-book  wriitea  by  a  scholar  like  McMaster.'*    R.  H.  Holbrook,  State  Normal  School,  Ciarion,  Pa.   | 

I  NATURAL  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY.  J 

1  By  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell  Hinraan.     60  cents.   "^  | 

A  study  of  the  ^ar/h  as  the  /lome  of  man.     Inductive,  natural  treatment.     Fre^  ^ 

Z  "I  have  sent  the  Natural  Elementary  Geography  to  some  of  our  best  teachers  for  examinatioD,  ? 

^  and  their  verdict  universally  is  •  good,  good,  splendid.'     It  reaches  the  pupil  at  the  very  point  of  lus  Jl 

&  own  unconscious  observation,  and  so  secures  his  personal  interest  at  the  very  start."     Saperintendent  9 

S  H.  C.  MissiMER,  Erie,  Pa.  .  3 

\  STORIES  OF  PENNYSLVANIA.  { 

\  By  Joseph  S.  Walton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  the  State  Normal  School,  West  Ches-  f 

«  ter,  Pa. ;  and  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  Univer-  % 

sity  of  Pennsylvania.     Illustrated.     60  cents.  \ 

Of  this  book,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Pabtic  Instmction  sayt :  **I  5 
have  carefully  read  *  Stories  of  Pennsylvania/  and  am  so  highly  pleased  with  it  that  if  I  bad  the  power  ^ 
I  would  place  a  copy  in  every  home,  in  every  school,  and  in  every  library  in  the  State."  3 


quent  reviews  and   exercises   in   comparisons.     Correlations  with  language  work,  g 
history,  etc.     The  Natural  Advanced  Geography  will  be  issued  shortly,  5 


Other  Attractive  New  Books. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  READER: 

Historical  and  Patriotic.  By  Stephen  O. 
Goho,  Late  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Milton,  Pa.     Illustrated,  50  cents. 

BIBLE  READINQS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    35  cents. 

THE  LINCOLN  LITERARY  COLLEC- 
TION. By  J.  P.  McCaskey.  More  than 
600  best  things  for  Good  Memory  Work 
as  a  prominent  and  permanent  feature  of 
the  ordinary  school  programme.     Ji.oo. 


APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY— Advanced 

Grade.  By  Frank  Overton,  M,  D.,  Ltte 
Surgeon  to  the  City  Hospiul,  New  York. 
An  entirely  new  work,  based  on  original 
and  extended  researches.     80  cents. 

TODD'S  NEW  ASTBONOHY.  Latest 
results  of  research.  Extensive  use  of 
laboratory  methods.     I1.30. 

CLARK'S  LABORATORY  MANUAL 
IN  PRACTICAL  BOTANY.  Central 
aim,  a  study  of  the  life  histories  of  plants. 
96  cents. 


Largest  number  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest  prices.  New 
books  constantly  issued  to  meet  new  demands  in  every  department, 
adapted  to  every  grade  of  public  and  private  schools.  Prices,  cir- 
culars, specimen  pages  and  special  information  on  request.  Corre- 
spondence cordially  invited. 


American  Book  Company 

NEW  YORK         CINCINNATI  CHICAGO         BOSTON  ATLANTA         PORTLAND.  ORB. 


MAY,    1898. 
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Canventii^n  oi  City* Borough  and  Towtiibip  SupehBttendent^^ 
Special  TruMai^kOl:kQ0lft:  Their  nilv.im^g£i, .  .   .   .  <  ^      >' 


461 

The  Qramntar  Scbflol  Course  of  Study,  ..  *   ^  ,  ,   .   .J   M.  Brtktjf  ^tt^ 
How  to  EecmcnBiJifr  Time  below  Hieh  School  .  -  .  H^  V-  Hot^kktit,  ^f  7 
Neglected  Ph^se*  of  C*viJi  Government,  .  .    ■   ,    .       ,  N.  C,  SciiMtfffr.  ^ytt 
Nc^i^  I^inen  of  C<^>0|>eraiion  among  Syp^rintendeoti    W.tt\  Ku^trt,  474 
Some  ErfOTi  of  pup'ila;  Amn'^itiu  aiuj  Uthenvi^e,  .    *   ^J&hn  A    Ot^jum.^ft 
Seiectioo  of  Teachefft:  Hi^t  'ji^^Jilisifti  Gr^idM^ic}^  *   .   .  ^.  A'.  BmMrif,  ^^ 
t^iiabliihrnenl  *f  K<ndergarien«*    ........    .  G^t^gt /.  L^ckfy.  4%i 

Kitiil^rgarten  IB  the  Public  SchoDT;   Report  af^pecUi  Comniittce.  .    .        8 
Ci  ty  Sc  hooU  I  n  Re]  at  ion  10  Colfeffei  a»d  Uliiv«r«itiea,  iK  /  H*iiAmii.  4H7 
"II  I  Were  a  SupfeHntetidcnt^"  .    ,    ,   +    »       .    .   ,  ,   ^J.D^Af^nJ^^i/ct 

Lkic  of  Member!  in  Attendance!.  Etc.  ,    .  ^  4K)i 

Goad  Memory  Work :  No.  V 

KI^Lntinf  of  trie  Apple  Tfe^r  1 ,' 

— PliTii  n  Trtc  i./.v.-i    ...I-  j.. 

Eitorial  DepAriri  .^llr, 


l.incjoln    at    ijiruy*burg— Cuba — Lif>nt«    iront    Repu*(>— Suj 
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THOMAS  MllSSINGBR  DROWN,  LUD.,  Preeideiit. 


THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  THE  FOLLWINO  COURSES: 

I.  IN  GBNSBAL  UTBBATVKB.  i-  TMs  Cxjissical  Couksb.  *.  Thb  LATiN-SciBirnpic  CouksiI  3.  Thb  Codksb 
IM  ScimcK  AMD  Lbttkrs. 

n.  IN  TEGHHOLOGT.  i.  Ths  Courss  in  Civil  Enginbxung.  a.  Ths  Coursb  tn  ICbcmanical  Engivkskino.  3, 
4.  Thb  Coursbs  in  Mimng  Enginbbkino  and  Mbtallurct.  5.  Thb  Coursb  in  Elbctkical  Snginbbbxmg.  6.  TMb 
CooRSR  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

m.  COMBmBD  OOUBSES.  The  authorities  of  the  Univenitv,  being  convinced  thmt  BAay  men  who  desire  evenCaaSy  Id 
study  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  sudi  penons  aa  oypuna> 
nlty  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  permitted  to 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  woric  of  the  Junior  and  be&ior  yean. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  the  tech- 
nical course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  desree  in  from  one  16 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  be  valuable  to  many  wbo 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  reauila  fcr 
the  lull  technical  course ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  oilers  a 


I  for  acquirlag  a  wclX- 


rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

For  liuther  information,  for  Registeis,  and  for  descriptive  Chrculars  of  the  different  Courses,  address 

THS  SECfiSTARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Each  single  number^  paper ^  15  cents  ^"    ,   ^ 

PATRIOTISM 

The  following  issues  ^vil^  be  full  of  significance  to  teachers  and  pupils 
at  this  time: — 


No.  2.  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles 

Standish,  etc. 
6;  Holmes's    Grandmother's    Story    of 

Bunker  Hill  Battle,  etc. 
15.  Lowell's  Under  the  Old  Elm,  etc. 
19,  20,  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
24.  Washington's  Diary  of  Adventure, 

A^Jdresses,  etc. 

31.  Holmes's  My  Hunt  after  the  Captain, 

etc. 

32.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  etc. 
42.  Emerson's  Fortune  of  the  Republic, 

etc. 
45.  Maculay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
56.  Webster's  Bunker  Hill;  Adams  and 

Jefferson. 


No.  62.  Fiske's  War  of  Independence. 
63.  Longfellow's  Paul  Revcre'sRide.etc. 
75.  Scudder's  George  Washington. 

113.  Emerson's  Concord  Hymn,  Hero- 
ism, etc. 

121,  122,  Webster  and  Haync's  Great 
Debate. 

123.  Lowell's  Democracy,  etc. 

X  The  Riverside  Song  Book.  Con- 
taining America,  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  and  many  other  patriotic 
poems  by  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  etc.,  set  to  appro- 
priate music. 


A  Descriptive  circular  giving  the  tabic  of  contents  of  each  priee  and  of  the  12s  regular 
numbers  and  14  extra  numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  will  be  sent  on  application, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  rAJRK  STREET,  BOSTON.  It  EAST  17TU  STREET,  KEW  TORK, 

378-38S  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO, 

Annual  Financial  Statement  of  School  Boards. 

Important  to  Treasurers  and  Secretaries.     Closing  the  Financial  Year.     Blanlcs  fbr 
Pabllslilnfl^  District  Accounts  of  Bcl&«ol  Boards. 

These  Blanks  cover,  in  proper  order,  all  the  polnto  nece<isary  to  be  presented  in  the  keeping  of  School  Board  accounts,  and 
only  the  blank  spaces  for  the  figures  need  to  be  filled  before  putting  them  up  at  various  places  oFpublic  resort  in  the  School  Ou- 
tiict.     Prices:   Twelve  copies,  postpaid,  4|X.OO»  Thirty  copies,  postpaid,  for  4|fl.OO.    Specimen  copy  sent  when  desired. 

Address  j.  p.  BfcCASKET,  I^anoastcr,  Fa. 


Brooks's 
New  Arithmetics 


IN    TWO    BOOKS. 


The  Normal  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic. 
The  Normal  Standard  Arithmetic. 


By  Ed\vard  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Formerly  Principal  of  MUlersviUe  State  Normal   School,  now 
Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Schools. 


THESE  books  are  entirely  new  throughout,  and  they  embody  the 
principles  which  have  made  Dr.  Brooks's  books  always  popular 
and  lasting  with  efficient  teachers.  In  amount  of  contents  and  in  grading 
they  are  carefully  adapted  to  modem  requirements.  To  the  making  of 
these  new  Arithmetics  Dr.  Brooks  brings  his  ample  experience  as  Normal 
School  Principal,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  member 
of  the  "Committee  of  Fifteen,"  and  author  of  many  mathematical  books 
unprecedented  for  their  success. 


Pennsylvania  Teachers  have  always  liked  Brooks's  Arithmetics. 
All  Pennsylvania  Teachers  will  like  Brooks's  New  Arithmeti  :s. 


For  particulars  address 

Christopher  Sower  Company, 

614  Arch  Street,  PhiladelphiAo 


^4^.^s?^:^5ss^'5^^^js^^^^^^ 
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JUST  READY 

Natural  Advanced  Geography 

By  Jacques  W.  Red  way,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  and  Russell  Hinman. 

A  Work  of  rare  merit,  such  as  will  appeal  to  every  teacher  and 
educator.  The  earth  as  a  whole  is  studied,  with  thorough  treatment 
of  its  physical,  commercial,  and  political  features.  There  are  also 
valuable  exercises  in  supplemental  work,  and  suggestions  for  col- 
lateral reading.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  helpful  and  appro- 
priate.    $1.25. 

Natural  Elementary  Geography         go  cents. 


Other  Leading  New  Books 


Overton's  AppUed  Physiology.  Advanced 
grade.     80  cents. 

Baldwin's  Readers.  First  Year,  25c.; 
Second  Year,  35c. ;  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Years,  each,  40c.;  Sixth,  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Years,  each,  45c.  Bound 
also  in  five  books. 

Eclectic  School  Headings.  1 7  volumes  of 
fresh  and  attractive  supplementary  read- 
ing.    Others  in  preparation. 

McCaskey's  Lincoln  Literary  Collec- 
tion. Foi  Good  Memory  Work  as  an 
essential  feature  of  a  good  school  pro- 
gramme.    $1.00. 

Schaeffer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools. 

35  cents. 


Walton  and  Bnunbangh's  Stories  ot 

Pennsylvania.    60  cents. 
Gk>ho*s  Pennsylvania  Reader.    50  cents; 
Natural  Ooorse  in  Mnsic.     Primer  and 

Reader  No.  1,  each,  30c.  :   Nos.  2,  3 

and  4,  each,  35c. ;   No.  5,  50c.     Ad* 

vanced  Reader,  |i*oo. 

McMaster's    School    History   of   the 

United  States.    1 1 .  00. 
Patterson's  American  Word  Book.    25 

cents. 

Baird's  Oraded  Work  in  Arithmetic. 

First  and  Second  Books,  each,  i8c. 

Third  and  Fourth  Books,  each,  soc. 
Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic.    35  cents. 
Todd's  New  Astronomy,    ti.30. 
Clark's  Laboratory  Manual  in  Botany. 

96  cents. 


Largest  number  of  the  best  books  at  the  lowest  prices.  Cir- 
culars, specimen  pages  and  special  information  on  request.  *  Oorre- 
flpondence  cordially  invited. 

American  Book  Company 

NEW  YORK         CINCINNATI  CHICAQO         BOSTON         ATLANTA         PORTLAND,  ORB. 


JUNE,   i898. 
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Deraocracy  of  LEarningt  .  ,  «  518 
School  mMiier  ifi  Bookn^  .  ,  .  51.7 
Leiftiit-c,  QeoiuB^  BookH^  £!£.,  5>o 
Writing  for  Publi cation,  ,  ,  511 
The  ■*  Do'' Method,  ,  *  -  .  -  i^l 
Tom  HJid  His  Te^chtrs^  .  .  .  5*4 
Ethic*!  Tmlnmt;  in  EchoolM^  ,  53^ 
ObnervBince  of  Arbor  Dmy,  ,  .  j'aA 
lu^fCic^c  And  Injustice.  .  .  .  ,  .  5^^^ 
Arnerican  Literary  Genius,  *  s^*^ 
&i]hbc<jni>cioiJh  ImpressioDt, »  .  i>'^ 
Pr»i*e  to  the  FacE^  ...*.,  530 
Tommy's  Heftrt  in  his  Qifl^ .  .  sja 
Contaf^iou^  Di«fasc*i «  ,  *  .  ,  jji 
L«dy  Heory  Spmeftet, .  .  .  ,  53J 
S^iLi^eaDcare  ajid  the  Bible,  ^  534 
Uae  orShalJantl  Will,   .   .   ,   ,   534 

i^.,Hi;,ni^  -N.I',  -i,.!  I  .1.  .S   -  ..  ■-;  ,  , 
uni.— n  .MiT,  \t    .l,':rik:— l...lc -t  -::v.;r 


HiB  Thankagtv>t>g  Scrcnrio,  .  535 
Some  Oreat  Maf  hemmtictioit.  137 
Look  for  Se^t  TninK«,  .    .    5Vj( 

A:*  Olltierti  See  Ua^ 530 

G^OfrapbTcal  ComrvarltOJit,    .   541 

Mamti,  A^matr<>ct£&Comp«ny,  54J 

Hd'W  State  Aid^  Famrer. ...  ^44 

*'  Vellovi*f  Cover  '*  *a  Soac>       *   1^44 

*''StO'riea  of   PcM*i-*yNij.f!ln,**  .    t,^', 

Moder:, 

P*ritk 

To  c:  .    ' 

M'  -    I?ki*.hliig.^ ...    ■,!_ 

&■  ^re  Work,-  ,   .  .    %4j 

W  ir>t  Lrlfrfary  Old^  .    SSI 

Mrs.  Oliphant  mn4  her  Work,  551 
Opftu  to  Qu<tiii>n. ....,,»  554 
Oood  Memory  Work  1  No.  7^,  ,   jt^ 


Muiiic  Page:  *' The  Star  Spangled  Bi«ner,'*   .   .  .   ,  Fr^ndi  Scati  K^jf^i^i 


P.  McCASKEY 
Lancaster.  Pa. 
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THOMAS  MESSINQER  DROWN,  LL-D..  President. 


THE    UNIVERSITY  OFFERS   THE  FOLLWING   COURSES: 

I.  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE,    i.  Tmb  Classical  Course,    a.  Thb  Latin-Scibntific  Coursb.    3.  The  CogJ 

IH  SCIBNCB  AND  LkTTKRS.  | 

II.  IN  TECHNOLOGY.  1.  Thr  Course  in  Civil  Enginbkring.  9.  The  Course  in  Mrchanical  Engihkrrin^  j 
4.  Thb  Courses  in  Mimng  Engineering  and  Mbtallurgv.  5.  The  Course  in  Electrical  Enginehrinc.  6.  iJ 
Course  in  Analytical  Chfmistry.  1 

III.  COMBINED  COURSES.  The  authorities  of  the  University,  being  convinced  that  many  men  who  d«sire  evenccaTTl 
•tudy  a  technical  profession,  would  appreciate  a  preliminary  literary  education,  have  decided  to  offer  to  such  persons  an  CD?5-'fl 
nity  of  combining  culture  studieswith  those  which  belong  to  practical  life.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  will  be  pencuteel 
substitute  such  technical  studies  as  are  approved  by  the  faculty  for  a  portion  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  jrxi 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  he  will  receive  the  literary  degree  appropriate  to  his  course.  If  he  then  chooses  to  complete  tN:  ted 
nical  course  in  which  the  substituted  studies  belong,  he  can  do  so,  and  may  expect  to  receive  the  technical  degree  in  from  esal 
two  years,  depending  upon  the  course  chosen  and  the  diligence  of  the  student.  This  opportunity  will  he  valuable  to  masr  wit 
may  have  use  for  the  technical  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  within  the  four  years,  even  where  they  are  unable  to  remiiaft 
the  full  technical  course  ;  while  to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  combined  courses,  it  oflers  a  means  for  acquiring  a  «4 
rounded  training,  which  will  fit  them  for  more  effective  work  and  for  greater  success  In  the  future. 

For  further  mformation,  for  Registers,  and  for  descriptive  Circulars  of  the  different  Courses,  address  J 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY,  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PJ 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.     | 

The  present  volume  contains  nearly  Six  Hundred  Pages.  It  is  b€ 
lieved  to  be  worth  all  it  costs  to  Teachers  or  School  Officers.  A  god 
thing  to  have  within  reach  monthly  in  the  Family  and  School  RoorB 
and  to  have  upon  the  shelf  for  occasional  reading  and  reference. 

There  is  always  Return  of  Value 

upon  the  Investment.  The  Forty-Seventh  Volume  of  The  Pennsylvania  Sclio^ 
Journal  begins  wiih  July,  1898.  To  School  Boards  ordering  it  to  the  persom 
address  of  each  of  their  Teachers,  our  Special  Rate  is  $1.25.  The  School  Baan 
of  Shenandoah  orders  it  for  fifty  Teachers ;  Braddock  Township  School  Board  in 
thirty  or  more  Teachers,  having  done  so  for  several  years.  Other  Boards  order  k 
a  smaller  number.  This  is  done  as  a  part  of  the  regular  School  Supplies.  It  showl 
in  a  generous  way,  the  personal  interest  of  Directors  in  their  Teachers,  manifests  I 
desire  to  aid  them  in  becoming  better  Teachers,  and  makes  all  the  rest  of  theraonq 
expended  upon  the  schools  pay  a  better  return  upon  the  investment.  Thd 
are  Directors  who  think  an  Educational  Journal  *'of  no  account,"  who  pare  schod 
expenses  to  the  lowest  margin,  with  cheap  teachers  and  poor  schools,  and  think  thcj 
deserve  credit  for  good  financial  management.  **  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yi 
increaseth,"  says  the  Bible,  **and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  b^ 
it  tendeth  to  poverty  " — poverty  of  mind  and  heart,  poverty  of  the  soul,  of  all  pii 
erty  the  worst !     The  children  ask  for  bread,  and  so  often  they^are  given  a  stone! 
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To  insert  a  pointer 
instrument  and  eject 
the  pen  from  the 
holder,  tc  prevent  thi» 
ink  from  flowing  bjick 
into  the  holder  and 
soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  reeeip*; 
of  returrj  postiisfe. 
Ask  for  Vertical  Pens 
Ao.  37, 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

450  Broome  Street.  New  York,  N.  V. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical   Colleg 
and  Hosiptal 

of  Chicas 
The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Medical 
College  In  the  World. 

The  Thirty-Ninih  Annual  Seassoi  open&  September  14,  xSj 
The  College  curriculum  embrace*  the  following  features  ; 

1.  A  Four- Years'  Graded  Collegiate  Course. 

2.  Hospital  and  Dispen!»ary  Clinical  Instruction  by  tbe  vJ 
lege  bi;.ff. 

3.  Fouitcen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub-Clinics  each  t 
every  week  of  the  Season. 

4.  During  the  Year  Ending  April  i.  1897,  there  were  TreJI 
in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our  own  »laff,  79,854  ci*^ 

5.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  in  Thoroughly  £quit<«i 
Laborateries. 

For  announcement  and  Sample  Copy  of  Clinique,  addrcf^i^ 
Regi!itr;>r.  JOSEPH  P.  COBB.  M.  D..  C.  H.  VltAS,  ij 
D.,  Dean,  2811-13  Cottage  Crave  Ave.,  Chicago.      A 


[|HIS  Music  Book,  designed  for  Xeacliers'  Institutes  and  ScllOOlS,  entilled 
**  SOKCrS  OF  DAYS  t  Ottr  Familiar  Scll€>ol  SongrSy^'  contains  Two  Hun- 
dred favorite  School  Songs  and  Hymns.  The  Music  of  More  than  One  Hundred  is  given, 
arranged  in  Pour  Parts ;  of  the  rest  the  Words  only.  The  Elements  of  MnslC  are  very 
comprehensive.  XltrelTe  Responsive  Reading^S  are  added  to  complete  the  book. 


A  Spring  Song,* 49 

Abide  With  Me, 106 

All  Among  the  Barley,*  .  .  41 
All  Hail  the  Power  ....  99 
All  is  Still,  in  Sweetest  Rest,*  iS 
All  the  Saints  Adore  Thee, .  106 

All  Together, loi 

Alpine  Horn, 103 

America,* 89 

Andreas  Hofer,* 67 

Angelic  Songs  are  Swelling,  106 
Angry  Words,* 34 


Guide  Me,  Great  Jehovah,*.    11 

Hail  Columbia,* 73 

Hallelujah  Chorus, *(//aw</i'/)  46 

Happy  Land,* 37 

Heaven  is  My  Home,*  ...  23 
Herdsman's  Mountain  Soug,*  36 
Ho,  Ho,  Vacation  Days,  .    .104 

Hobby  Horse.* .81 

Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee?  103 

Home  of  the  Soul, 102 

Home,  Sweet  Home,  ....  106 
Home's  Not  Merely  Walls,      99 


Autumn  Leaves,* 17  i  HoVCan  I  Leave  Thee, 


Away  to  School, 99 

Baby  Bye,  Here'  sa  Fly,  .  .  106 
Battle  Hymn  of  Republic,*  .    S3 

Ben  Bolt.* 35 

Beulah  Land, 99 

Birds  in  the  Woodland,*  .  .  9 
Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds,*  43 

Blossom  Time,* 97 

Blue  Bird,  The, 100 

Blue  Alsatian  Mountains,*  .  88 
Blushing  Maple  Tree,*.    .   .    65 

Boat  Song,  The, 100 

Bonnie  Charlie,*    .   .    •  .    .    66 

Brave  Old  Oak,* 59 

Bridal  Chorus, ' 'Lohengrin, "*39 

Brightly, 99 

Buttercup  Test,* 69 

Buy  My  Strawberries,*  ...    40 

Carol,  Carol,  Christians,*    .    71 

Cherry  Ripe,* 95 

Chide  Mildly  the  Erring,    .  105 

Child's  Hymn,* 37 

Child  of  the  Regiment,*  .  31 
Children's  Songs,*,  ....  85 
Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells,*  4 
Christmas  .A.11  Year  Long    .  105 

Christmas  Carol, 106 

Christmas  is  Coming,*.  .  .  53 
Christmas  Time  ComeAgain,  lor 
Christ  on  Christmas  Day  .  .  106 
Columbia,  Gem  of  theOcean,*  13 
Columbia, God  Preserve Thee*64 
Come  All  Ye  Faithful,* 


Come  Cheerful  Companions,*  78 
Cradle  Song  Soldier's  Wife,*  79 

Deck  the  Hall 103 

Do  they  Think  of  Me  atHome,*  1 4 

Evening  Hymn,* 76 

Ev«'s  Lamentation,*.    ...    55 

Far  Away, 104 

Farewell  to  the  Woods,    .   .  103 

Farmer,  The,* 77 

**  Father  Joe,"* 72 

Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever,*  79 

Flag  of  the  Free,* 1 1 

Flee  as  a  Bird 102 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton,*  19 
Flowers  for  the  Brave,*  .  .  30 
Follow  Me,  Full  of  Glee, .  .  101 
Foot  Traveler,  The,* ....  48 
Forever  and  Forever,*  .       .51 

Freedom's  Flag, 104 

Geography  Song,* 51 

Go  to  Sleep,  Lena  Darling,*.  33 
Greenwood  Tree,* 27 


105 
How  gentleGod's  commands,  103 
1  Have  Sighed  to  Rest  Me,*  20 

I'll  Do  My  Duty 106 

In  Excelsis  Gloria,*  ....  93 
In  Merry  Chorus,*  ...*•.    45 

Innisfail,* •.    0 

I  Would  Not  Live  Alway,  .101 
Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea,*  54 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,  .  .  100 
Jesus,  the  Thouj^ht  of  Thee,  100 
Jolly  Old  St.  Nicholas  ...  104 

Juanita,* 24 

Kathleen,* 6« 

Kind  Words  Can  Never  Die,  105 

Killarney,* •.    .    .    87 

Land  of  Memory loo 

Last  Rose  of  Summer,*  .  .  92 
Lead,  Kindly  Light,  ....  loi 
Life  Let  Us  Cherish  ....  104 
Listen  10  the  Mocking  Bird,*  91 

Little  Boy  Blue,* 60 

Little  Brother, 102 

Little  Cherry  Blossom,*  .  .  69 
Longing  for  Spring,  ....  103 
Lord,  Dismiss  Lis,*     .    .    .     •    38 

Maid  of  the  Mill,* 61 

May  is  Come,  The,*  ....  8 
Majestic  Sweetness,*.  .  .  .123 
Meek  and  Lowly,  .  .  .  .  .101 
Mellow  Horn,  The,*  ....    25 

Mill  Mav,* 56 

Miller  of  the  Dee,*    ....    84 

Mill  Wheel,  The ico 

77  ;  Miller's  Daughter, 99 


Morning  Red, 102 

Mower's  Song 100 

Mountain  Maid's  Invitation,*  81 
My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,*  .  82 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home,* .    15 

National  Hymn,* 82 

Nearer,  My  Gotl,  to  Thee,  .  103 

Never  Say  Fail, 99 

Ninety  and  Nine,  The*   .    .    10 

O  Paradise, 103 

Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,*  .    .    74 

Oh,  Happv  Day, 123 

Oh,  What'is  the  Matter  with 

Robin,* 57 

Old  Cottage  Clock,*  ....  89 
Old  Easy  Chair  by  the  Fire,*  3 
Old  Folks  at  Home,*  ...  90 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,*  ....    28 

Old  Santa  Claus,* 52 

Our  Daily  Bread,* 75 

Our  Flag  is  There,*  ....    22 
*  With  Manic  IH  fovr  puti. 


Over  the  Summer  Sea,*  .    .    86 

Peace  on  Earth,* 45 

Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Domine,i02 
Pleasure   Climbs    to    Every 

Mountain,* 44 

Rain  on  the  Roof 105 

Remember  thy  Creator  Now,  100 

Robin  Redbreast,* 26 

Rosy  Crown,  The, 99 

Row,  Row,  Cheerily  Row,  .  102 
Safely  thro' another  Week,*  43 
Saw  ye  Never  in  Twilight.?  .  loi 

Sea  Gulls,  The,* 67 

Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the 

River  ? 99 

Shells  of  Ocean,* 50 

Silently  Falling  Snow  .       -  102 

Silence!  Silence  !* 12 

Silver  Chimes,*  ......    16 

Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him,*.    80 

Sing,  Gaily  Sing, 103 

Singing  in  the  Rain,  .    .    .   .105 

Sluniher  Song,  The,* 18 

Soft  Music  is  Stealing, .  .  .  100 
Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day,  100 

Somewhere,* 62 

Song  of  the  Hop  Pickers,*  .  63 
Sound  Our  Voices,*  ....  94 
Sparkling  and  Bright,    .   .    .  104 

Speak  Gently,* 42 

Speed  Away, 

Spring,  Gentle  Spring,*  . 
Star  Spangled  Banner,*  . 
Stars  Trembling  o'er  us,* 
Summer  Days  are  Coming, 
Sweet  By-and-By,  .... 
Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer,  .  . 
Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of 

Morning,* 7 

Swin<iing    'Neath   the    Old 

Apple  Tree loi 

Temperance  Song,*  ....    75 

The  Chapel, 99 

There  is  a  Happy  Land,  .  .  103 
Thoughts  of  Wonder,*.  .  .  23 
Three  Kings  of  Orient,*  .    .    70 

Trancadillo,* 32 

Twickenham  Ferry,  ....  99 
Under  the  Shade  of  the  Trees,*  58 

Up  the  Hills loi 

Upidee, loi 

Vesper  Hymn 99 

WanderStafF,  The,*  .  ...  95 
Weep  for  the  Fallen,  ....  105 
Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose,*  98 
What  Fairy-like  Music,  .  ,  100 
What  Means  this  Glory,*.  .  45 
When  Shall  We  Meet  Again,  100 

When  the  Mists, loi 

When  the  Swallows  Home- 
ward Fly 103 

Where,  O  Where  ? 104 

WhyDo  Summer  Roses  Fade?*  6 
Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,*  21 
Work,fortheNightisComing,io4 

Your  Mission 106 

Elements  of  Music,  ....  107 
Responsive  Readings,  .   .   .115 
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